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Plate  X.    Prominent  American  Horticulturists. 
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COLLABORATORS 


T.     PARTIAL   LIST  OF    COSTRIBVTORS    TO    THE    CYCLOPEDIA 


The  asterisk  dtsignates  the  contributors  to  the  second  volume, 
proofs  and  in  other  ways. 


Many  of  the  contributors  have  also  assisted  in  reading 


Adams,  Geo.  E.,  Asst.  Hortieulturist,  R.  I.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Kingston,  K.  L    {Rho^le  IilamL  ) 

*Ames,  Cakes,  Asst.  Dir.  Botanic  Garden,  ami 
Instructor  in  Botany  in  Harvard  Univ.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     {Several  fjenera  of  Orchids.) 

*Archdeacon  &  Co.,  Commission  merchants.  New 

York,  N.  Y.    {Mushroom.) 
Arnold,    Jr.,    Geo.,    Florist,    Rochester,    N.  Y. 

{China  Aster.) 
Arthur,   Prof.  J.  C,  Purdue  Univ.,  Lafayette, 
Ind .     ( Physiology  of  Plan ts. ) 

♦Atkinson,  Geo.  F.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Cornell  Univ., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.    {Mushroom.) 
Balmer,  Prof.  J.  A.,  Horticulturist,  Wash.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Pullman,  Wash.    (  Washington.) 

♦Barclay,  F.  W.,  Gardener,  Haverford,  Pa.  {Her- 
haceou'i  Pc^enni^tls,  Aster,  Eryngium,  etc.) 

♦Barnes,  Charles  K.,  Prof,  of  Plant  Physiology-, 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  {Fertilization. 
Floirtr.) 

*Barnes,  William  H.,  Secretary  Kans.  Hort.  Soc, 
Topeka,  Kans.    {Kan-'^as.) 

♦Bayersdorfer,  H.,  Dealer  in  florists'  supplies, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     {Ecerlastirig  Jloicers.) 
Beach,   Prof.  S.  A.,  Horticulturist,  N.  Y.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Geneva,  X.  Y.     {Corn.    Thinning.) 
Beadle,  C.  D.,  Botanist  and  hortieulturist,  Bilt- 
more,  N   C.    {Bamboo.) 

*Beal,  Prof.  W.  J.,  Mich.  Agric.  College,   Agri- 
cultural  College,    Mich.      ( Grass.     Mas    read 
proofs  of  many  genera  of  grasses.) 
Beckert,  Thzo.  F.,  Florist,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
{liougainvilla'a.) 

♦Beeckmans,  p.  J.,  Poraologist  and  nurserymai?, 
Augusta.  Oa.  i Lawns  for  the  South.  Mag- 
nolia. Melia.  Michel ia.  Has  lead  proof  of 
many  groups  of  importance  in  the  South.) 

*Blair,  Prof.  J.  C,  Horticulturist,  111.  Exp.  Sta., 
Cliampaign,  111.   {Greenhouse  Glass,    Illinois.) 

*Brandegee,  Mrs.  Katharine,  Botanist,  editor  of 
Zo6,  San  Diego,  Calif.  {Mammillaria,  Melo- 
cactus,  and  other  cadi.) 

♦Bruckner,  Nickol  N.,  Dreer's  Nursery,  River- 
ton,  N.  J.  {The  article  ^^ Ferns."  Many  groups 
of  tenaer  ferns. ) 


BuFFUM,  Prof.  B.  C,  Horticulturist,  Wyo.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Laramie,  Wyo.     i  Wyoming.) 

♦Burnette,  Prof.  F.  H.,  Horticulturist,  La.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.     (Louisiana.) 
BuTZ,   Prof.   Geo.   C,   Asst.   Horticulturist,    Pa. 
Exp.    Sta.,    State    College,    Pa.      {Carnation. 
Pennsylvania.) 

♦Cameron,  Robert,  Gardener,  Botanic  Garden  of 
Harvard  Univ.  (  f'arious  articles  and  much 
help  on  rare  plants.  Atpinia,  Campanula,  Ech- 
inocactus,  etc.) 

♦Canning,  Edward  J.,  Gardener,  Smith  College, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Northampton,  Mass.  (Many 
articles  and  much  help  on  rare  and  difficult 
plants.  Anthurium,  Echinocactus,  Epiphyllum, 
Gloxinia,  etc.) 

♦Card,  Prof.  Fred  W.,  Hortieulturist,  R.  I.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Kingston,  R.  I.  {Xehraska.  Botttny  and 
culture  of  hush- fruits,  as  Amelanchier,  Berberis, 
Blackberry,  Buffalo  Berry,  Currant,  Loganberry .) 

♦Clinkaberrv,  Henry  T.,  Gardener,  Trenton, 
N  J.  (Certain  orchids,  as  La-lia.) 
Cook,  O.  F.,  Div.  of  Botany,  Section  of  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction,  Dept.  of  Agric,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  {Coffee.) 
CoRBETT,  Prof.  L.  C,  Horticulturist,  W.  Va.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Morgantown.  W.  Va.     (  West  Virginia. ) 

♦Coulston,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Formerly  assistant  editor 
of  Garden  and  Forest,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  [Mitchellaj 
and  sotne  other  native  plants.) 

♦Coulter,  John  M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Dept.  of  Botanj',  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois.     {Echinocactus.) 

♦Cowen,  J.  H.,  formerly  Assistant  in  Horticulture, 
Colo.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  {Certain  Colo- 
rado plants,  as  Lcpachys,  Leucocrinum .) 

♦Craig,  Prof.  John,  Horticulturist,  la.  Exp.  Sta., 
Ames,  la.  {Canada.    Gooseberry.    Kale.    Kohl- 
rabi.) 
Craig,  Robert,  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    {Arau- 
caria.     Ardisia.     Codiceum.) 

♦Craig,  W.   N.,   Gardener,   North   Easton,  Mass. 
{Mushroom. ) 
Crandall,  Prof.  C.  S,,  Horticulturist,  Colo.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.     {Colorado.) 


(V) 


VI 


COLLABORATOR? 


•CusHMAN,  E.  H.,  Gladiolus  specialist,  Euclid, 
Ohio.     (CtlndioluH.) 

*Darlingto:t,  H.  D.,  Wholesale  florist,  specialis 
in  heaths  and  hard-wooded  plants.    (Ejnicris. 
Leptospcrmum.    Has  read  proof  of  many  articles 
on  hard-iromU'il  piautti.) 

*Davis,  K.  C,  Science  teacher,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 
{  Gew^^a  in  RanuitcnhweiV . ) 

*Davy,  J.  BURTT,  Asst.  Botanist,  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  {Acacia.  Euca- 
lyptus.    Maytenus.     Myrtacecv.) 

*Deane,  Walter,  Botanist,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
{Herbarium.  Has  helped  on  varinus  Inttanical 
problems.) 

*De\vev,   Lvstkr    J.,    Div.    of   Botany,    Dept.    of 
Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.    (Mentha.) 
DoRNER,  Fred,   Carnation    specialist,  Lafayette 

Ind.     {Carn<ition.) 
Dorsett, P.  H.,  Associate  Physiologist  and  Patholo 
gist,  Dept.  of  Agric, Washington,  D.C.  (  Violet.) 

♦Douglas,  Thos.  H.,  of  R.  Douglas  &  Sons,  nur- 
serymen and  specialists  in  conifers,  Waukegan, 
111.     {Larij:.) 
Dl'ggar,  B.  M.,  Asst.  Cryptoganiie  Botanist,  Cor- 
nell Exp.  Sta.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    {Pollen.) 

*DUNNIN'G,  D.  M.,  Amateur,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ( Grapes 
under  Glass.) 

*Dlpuy,  Louis,  Wholesale  florist  and  specialist  in 
hard -wooded  plants.  College  Point,  L.  I. 
{Erica.  Has  read  other  articles  on  heath-like 
})lants.) 
Earle,  Prof.  F.  S.,  Horticulturist,  Ala.  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.  {Alabama.) 
Earle,  Parker,  Horticulturist,  Roswell,  N.  M. 
{New  Mexico.) 

*Egan,    W.    C,    Amateur,    Highland    Park,    111. 
{Eremurus.     Has  helped  on  hardy  plants.) 
EiSELE,  J.  D.,  Foreman  Dreer's  Nursery,  River- 
ton,  N.  J.    {Cordyline. ) 
Elliott,  William    H.,  Floriist,   Brighton,   Mass. 
(Asparagus  jdnmosus. ) 

*Emery,  S.  M.,  Director  Mont.  Exp.  Sta.,  Boze- 
man,  Mont.     (Montana.) 

*Ekdicott,  John,  Bulb- grower,  Canton,  Mass. 
(Littonia.) 

*Endicott,  W.  E.,  Teacher,  Canton,  Mass.  (Achim- 
enes.    Acidanthera.    Ixia.    Has  made  importa*>t 
corrections  in  many  articles  on  bulbs.) 
Evans,  Walter  H.,  Office  of  Exp.  Stations,  Dept. 
of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.     (Alaska.) 

*Fawcett,  W.M.,  Dir.  Dept.  Public  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  {Tropical 
fruits,  as  Cherimoya,  Marmalade  Plum,  Egg 
Fruit,  Mango,  Mangosteen,  yuimeg  ) 

*Fernow,  Prof.  B.  E.,  Dir.  College  of  Forestry, 
Cornel'  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  [Conifers.  For- 
estry. ) 


FiNLAYSox,  Kenneth,  Gardener,  Brookline,  Mass. 
(Diosma.) 

♦Fletcher,  S.  W.,  Horticulturist,  ithaca,  N.  Y. 
(Ipomcra  and  itther  Convolviilacea^.  Helianthus 
and  related  genera.) 

*Fhance.schi,  Dr.  F.,  Manager  S.  Calif.  Acclima- 
tizing Ass'n,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  (Rare 
plants  of  S.  Calif.,  as  Ik'sylirion,  Flacourtia, 
Fouquiera,  Furcraa,  Hazardia,  etc.  Has  read 
many  itroafs  and  made  numerous  corrections. ) 

♦Gallowav-,  B.  T.,  Chief  Div.  Veg.  Phys.  and  Path., 
Dept.  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  {Floricul- 
ture.    Has  read  articles  on  fungi. ) 

♦Garfield,  C.  W.,  Horticulturist,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich,     i  .Michigan.) 

♦Gerard,  J.  X.,  Amateur,  Elizabeth,  X.  J.  {Many 
articles,  especially  on  bulbous  plants,  as  Crocus, 
Iris,  Muscari,  Sarcissus.) 

♦Gillett,  Edward,  Xurseryman,  Southwick,  Mass. 
{Hardy  Ferns.     Liparis.     Has   read  numerous 
pntofs  on  native  plants.) 
GoFF,  Prof.  E.  S.,  Horticulturist,  Wis.  Exp.  Sta., 

Madison,  Wis.     (  JVisco  n  sin.) 
Gould,  H.  P.,  Asst.  Entomologist  and  Horticul- 
turist,   Md.    Exp.     Sta.,    College    Park,    Md. 
(Brussels  Sj)routs.     Cehriac.) 

♦Green,  Prof.  S.  B.,  Horticulturist,  Minnesota  Exp. 
Sta.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.     (Minnesota.) 

♦Green,  Wm.  J.,  Horticulturist,  '.  aio  Exp.  Sta., 

Wooster,  Ohio.     {Ohio.    Greenhouse  sub- irriga- 
tion . ) 

♦Greenlee,  Miss  Lennie,  Bulb-grower,  Garden 
City,N.C.     (Ixia.) 

♦Greiner,  T.,  Specialist  iu  vegetables.  La  Salle, 
X.  Y.  ( Garden  vegetables,  as  Artichoke,  Aspara- 
gus, Bean,  Cress,  Co.  n  Salad,  Kohlrabi,  Lettuce. ) 

♦Grey,  Robert  M.  ,  Gardener,  North  Easton,  Mass. 
{XumerdHi  imtuotant  orchid  groups,  as  Cypripc- 
dium,  Epidendrum,  Lycasie,  MaxillariOf  Masde- 
vallia. ) 

♦Groff,  H.  II.,  Gladiolus  specialist,  Simeoe,  Ont. 
(Gladiolus.) 
GURNEY,  James,  Gardener,  Mo.  Botanical  Garden, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.     (Cacti.) 
Hale,  J.  H.,  Xurseryman  and  pomologist,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.     (Connecticut.) 

♦HALfe-vED,  Prof.  B.  D.,  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.     (Diseases.     Fungus.) 

♦Hansen,  Geo.,  Landscape  architect  and  botanist, 
Berkeley,  Calif.     ( Epidendrum . ) 
Hansen,  Prof.  N.  E.,  Horticulturist,  S.  Dak.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Brookings,  S.  Dak.     (South  Dakota.) 

♦Harris,  F.  L.,  Gardener,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (Lis- 
ia  n  th  us .     Medin  ilia . ) 

♦Harris,  W.,  Acting  Dir.,  Dept.  Public  Gardens 
and  Plantations,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  (Mammee 
Apple  and  some  other  tropical  fruits.) 
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♦Harris.  W.  K.,  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  {FicHS 
clustiai.     Iltlp  on  Liliiim  I/(irrixii.) 

*HasselbriX(;,  Heinkich,  Asst.  in  Botany,  Cornell 
Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  {Iris  and  most  orchids 
from  Gongora  to  Masdernllia.) 

•Hastinos,  G.  T.,  Asst.  in  Botany,  Cornell  Univ., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  {Some  tropical  pltints,  <is  Jkrria, 
Iicrtln>ltetia.  J  few  grasses,  as  Hieroc!  lot,  Hol- 
CHS,  Hordeum.) 

•Hatfield,  T.  D.,  Gardener,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
{yumerous  and  varied  contrihutions,  as  Gesnera, 
Gloxinia,  Lachenalia,  Leva,  ^fnrro:amia.) 

♦Hedrick,  U.  p.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Agri- 
cultural College,  Mich.    {Eraporation  of  Fruit.) 

♦Henderson  &  Co.,  Peter,  Seedsmen,  37  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  {Bulbs.  Eccremo- 
carpus.) 

*Herrin'gton',  a.,  Gardener,  Florhara  Fani»s,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.  {Chrysanthemum  coccinenm.  Holly- 
hock. ) 

*Hexamer,  Dr.  F.  M.,  Editor  American   Agricul- 
turist, New  York,  N.  Y.     {Several  hiographica 
sketches,  as  Fnlhr,  Harris. ) 
Hicks,  G.  H.,  late  of  Dept.  of  Agrie.,  Waphington, 
D.  C.     {Seed -testing.) 

*Hicks,  Henry,  Nurseryman,  Westport,  L.  I.  {Li- 
gnstrum. ) 

*Higgins,  J.  E.,  Horticulturist  and  teacher,  Hono- 
lulu, H.I.     {Jidwaiian  Islands. ) 
Hill,  E.  G.,  Florist,  Richmond,  Ind.     {Begonia.) 

*HiTCHCOCK,  A.  S.,  Prof .  of  Botany,  Kansas  State 
Agrie.  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.  {Most  of  the 
genera  of  grasses  in  the  second  volume.) 

*Hoopes,  Josiah,  Nurseryman,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
(Hedges.) 

*HoRSFORD,  Fred.  H.,  Nurseryman  and  specialist  in 
Lilies,  Charlotte,  Vt.  {Alpine  Gardens.  Lilium. 
Has  read  proof  of  many  articles  on  native  phnif.s. ) 

*HuNN,  Charles  E.,  Gardener,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  {Forcing  of  Vegetables.  Mign- 
onette.) 

♦Huntley,  Prof.  F.  A.,  Idaho  Exp.  Sta.,  Moscow, 
Idaho.     (Idaho.) 
HuTCHiNs,  Rev.  W.  T.,  Sweet  Pea  specialist,  In- 
dian Orchard,  Mass.     {Sweet  Pea. ) 

♦Irish,  H.  C,  Horticulturist,  Mo.  Botanical  Garden, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.     {Capsicum.   Lactuca.) 
Jackson  &   Perkins  Co  ,  Nurserymen  and    spe- 
cialists in  Clematis,  Newark,  N.  Y.    {Clematis.} 

♦Jeffers,  a..  Editor  "Cornucopia,"  Noffolk,  Va. 
(Kale.) 
Jordan,  A.  T.,  Asst.  Horticulturist,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.     {Xew  Jersey. ) 

♦Kains,  M.  G.,  Div.  of  Botany,  Dept.  of  Agric, 
"Washington,  D.  C.  {Minor  vegetables,  as  Horse- 
Radish.  Herbs,  as  Hyssopus;  also  Ginseng 
and  Glycyrrhiza.) 


♦Kearney,  Jr.,  T.  H.,  Div.  of  Botany,  Dept.  of 
Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  {Three  orchi  I  gen- 
era, Gramnuingis,  Grammatophyllum ,  Hahena- 
ria.) 

♦Keller,  J.B.,  Florist,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Many 
groups  iff  hardy  herbaceous  percnnia's.  Article 
on  "  Herbaceous  Perennials.") 

♦Kelsey,  Harlan  P.,  Landscape  architect,  Boston, 
Mas8.  (Sorth  Carolitui  plants,  as  Galax  ami 
Leucothoi'. ) 
Kennedy,  P.  Beveridge,  Horticulturist,  Ner. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Reno,  Nev.  {Many  jenera  of  grasses. 
Begonia.) 

♦Kerr,  J.  W.,  Nurseryman,  Dentor^    Md.      {Mary- 
land.) 
Kj[FT,  Robert,  Florist,   PhiladelpL.a,  Pa-     {Cut- 
flowers.) 
Kinney,   L.  P.,  Horticulturist,    Kingston,   R.    I. 

(Celery.) 
Lager  &  Hurrell,  Orchid   cultivators,  Summit, 

N.J.     (Cattleya.) 
Lake,  Prof .  E.  R.,  Horticulturist,  Ore.  Exp.  Sta., 
Corvallis,  Ore.     (Oregon.) 

♦Landreth,  BiRNET,  Saedsman,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.     (David  Landreth.) 

♦Lauman,  G.  N.,  Instructor  in   Horticulture,  Ct)r- 
nell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     (Geranium.    Inqm- 
tiens .    Pel  argon  i  u  m . ) 
Lonsdale,  Elwin,  Florist,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     (Conservatory. ) 

♦Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Horticultural    architects 
and     builders,    Irvington-on-Hudsou,    N.    Y. 
{Greenhouse  Construction.) 
LoTHRop    &    Higgins,  Dahlia    specialists.    East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.     (Dahlia  ) 

♦MacPherson,  James,  Landscape  gardener,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  (Euphorbia.  Has  read  proof  of  sev- 
eral orchid  genera.) 

♦Manning,  J.  Wo<jdward,  Horticultural  expert 
and  purchasing  agent,  Boston,  Mass.  (Pyre- 
thrum.  Hardy  herbs.  Has  read  proof  of  many 
groups  of  herbaceous  perennial    ) 

♦Manning,  Warren  H.,  Landscape  architect, 
Boston,  Mass.  {Article,  ^* Herbaceous  Peren- 
nials.") 

♦Mason,  Prof.  S.  C,  Berea,  Ky.  (Labeling.  Lay- 
ering.) 

♦Massey,  Prof.  W.  F.,  Horticulturist,  N.  C.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.     {Figs.     North  Candina.) 
Mathews,   F.    Schuyler,  Artist,   2    Morley   St., 
Boston,  Mass.    {Color.)     ,- 

♦Mathevs,  Prof.  C.  W.,  Hortieulturibt,  Ky.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Lexington,  Ky.    {Kentucky.) 

♦Mathews,  W.m.,  Florist  and  orchid  grower,  Utiea, 
N.  Y.  (Various  rare  and  important  orchids, 
as  Gongora,  Grammatophyllum^  lonopsiSp  Lima- 
todes,  Miltonia.) 


Vlll 


COLLABORATORS 


*Maynard,  Prof.  S.  T.,  Horticulturist,  Mass- 
Hatch  Exp.  Sta.,  Amherst,  Mass.  (Massa- 
chusetts. ) 
McDowell,  Prof.  R.  H.,  Reno,  Nev.  (Xevada.) 
McFarlan'D,  J.  HoRACK,  Horticultural  j)rinter 
and  expert  in  photography,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
(Jiorder.) 

*McMiLLKN,  Robert,  Wholesale  grower  of  migno- 
nette. Pearl  River,  N.  Y.     {  Mignouctte.) 

*McWiLLrAM,  Geo.,  Gardener,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 
( IHpladen  ia     L  ucu  Ha . ) 
Mead,  T.  L.,  Horticulturist,  Oviedo,  Fla.    [Cri- 
nitm.    Has  helped  in  matters  of  extreme  southern 
horticulture. ) 

*Meehan,     Joseph,     Nurseryman,     Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     (Idesia.)  41 

*Meredith,   a.   p..   Gardener,    South    Lancaster, 
Mass.     (Humea.) 
Moon,  Samtel  C,  Nurseryman,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
( Trees  for  oruammt.) 

*Mop.Ris,  O.  M.,  .  Horticulturist,  Okla.  Exp. 

Sta.,     Stillwatei,     Jkla.       {.Indian     Territory. 
Oklahoma. ) 

*MuNSON,  T.  v..  Nurseryman  and  grape  hybridist, 
Denison,  Tex.     {Grape  culture  in  the  South.) 

*MuNSON,  Prof.   \y.  M.,  Horticulturist,  Me.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Orono,  >'c      {Maine,) 
Newell,     A.    J.,    Gardener,    Wellesley,     Mass. 
( Certain  orchids. ) 

*NoRTON,  J.  B.  S.,  Botanical  Assistant,  Mo.  Botan- 
ical Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  {Euphorbiace(v. 
Manihot.  Sereral  botanical  pu::zles,  as  Lithraa.) 
Ogston,  Colin,  Gardener  and  orchid  cultivator, 
Kimball  Conservatories,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(Dendrobiutn.) 

*Oliver,  G.  W.,  Gardener,  U.  S.  Botanic  Gar  '2ns, 
Washington,  D.  C.  {Many  ardrlts  on  j>nlms, 
aroidSy  succuleuts  and  rare  plants,  and  much  help 
on  proofs.  Alstrwmeria.  Amaryllis.) 
Orpet,  Edward  O.,  Gardener,  So.  Lancaster, 
Mass.  {Many  articles.  Border.  Cyclamen. 
Dianlhus,  and  certain  orchids.) 

*Parsons,  Jr  ,  Samuel,  Landscape  architect.  New 
York,  N.  Y.     {lAVxn.) 
Peacock,  Lawrence  K.,  Dahlia  specialist,  Atco, 

N.  J.     {Dahlia.) 
Powell,    Prof.  G.   Harold,  Horticulturist,   Del. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Newark,  Del.    {Cherry.    Delaware.) 
Price,    Prof.    R.    H.,  Horticulturist,  Tex.    E.xp. 
Sta.,  College  Station,  Tex.     {Texas.) 

*PuRDY,    Carl,    Specialist    in    California   bulbs, 

Ukiah,    Calif.     {California    native   plants,    as 

Jirodiwa,  Calochortus,  Erythronium,  Fritillaria.) 

Rane,  Prof.  F.  W.,  Horticulturist,  N.  H.    Exp. 

Sta.,  Durham,  N.  H.     {Srw  JIampshire.) 

*Rawson,  Grove  P.,  Florist,  Elmira,  N.  Y.    (Xaw- 
tana.) 


*Rawson,  W.  W.,  Seedsman  and  market  gardener, 

Boston,  Mass.     {Cucumber.    Lettuce.) 
*Reasoner,  E,  N.,  Nursery-man  and  horticulturist, 

Oneeo,  Fla.     {Many  articles,  and  much  help  on 

extreme  southern  horticulture.  Co'salpinia.  Cocos. 

Guar  a.    Kumquat.   Lemon.   Lime.    Mango.) 
*Rehder,     Alfred,     Specialist    in    hardy    trees 

and    shrubs,    Jamaica    Plain,    Mass.     {Botany 

and   culture   of  most   of  the    hardy    trees   and 

shrubs.) 
*RoberTvS,    Prof.   I.    P.,   Dir.    College   of  Agric, 

Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     (Drainage.    Fer- 
tility.   Manure.    Potato.) 
*RoLFs,  Prof.  P.  H.,   Botanist,   S.  C.   Exp.  Sta  , 

Clemson  College,  S.  C.    (Eggplant.    Florida.) 
Rose,  J.  N.,  Asst.  Curator,  U.   S.  Nat.   Herb., 

Smitlisonian   Institution,     Washington,  D.  C. 

(Agave.) 
Rose,  N.  Jonsson,  Landscape  Gardener  to  New 

York  City  Parks,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (  Various 

exotics. ) 
*RoTH,  Fi  LIBERT,  Asst.  Prof.  of  Forestry,  N.  Y. 

State    College    of    Forestry,    Cornell    Univ., 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.    (Fagus.) 
*RowLEE,   Prof.  W.   W.,   Asst.    Prof,    of    Botany. 

Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    (Definitions.    Lia- 

tris.    Xympha^a.    Salix.) 
Sargent,  Prof.   C.   S.,   Dir.  Arnold    Arboretum, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     (Abies.) 
*ScoTT,  Wm..  Florist,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     (Important 

fiorists'  plants    and  fioirers,    as    Acacia,    Con- 

rallaria,  Cyclamen,  Cytisus,    Smilnx,  Metrosid- 

eros,  etc.) 
ScoTT,  Wm.,  Gardener,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.    (Berto- 

lonia  and  other  dirarf  tender  foliage  })lanfs.) 
Semple,  James,  Specialist  in  China  Asters,  Belle- 

vue,  Pa.     (Aster.) 
*Sexton,  Joseph,   Founder  of  the  pampas  grass 

industry,  Goleta,  Calif.     (Gyncrinm.) 
*Shinn,   Charles   H.,   Inspector    of    Experiment 

Stations,    Univ.    of    Calif.,    Berkeley,    Calif. 

(California,  Fig,  Loganberry,  etc.) 
*Shore,  Robert,  Gardener,  Botanical  Dept.,  Cor- 
nell L'niv.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     (Tarious  articles,  as 

Acalypha,  Bedding,  Dichorisandra,  Episcea,  Fit- 

tonia,  Hymcnophyllum.  1 
*Siebrecht,  Henry  A.,  Florist  and  nurseryman. 

New  York  and  Rose  Hill  Nurseries,  New  Ro- 

chelle,  N.  Y.     ( Much    help  on  rare   greenhouse 

jilants,  particularly  orchids  and  palms.  Dracana. 

Ficus.    Fuchsia.    Gardenia.    Ixora.    Lapagerin. 

Laurus.) 
*Simonds,  O.  C,  Supt.  Graceland  Cemetery,  Buena 

Ave.,  Chicago,  111.     [Landscape  Cemeteries.) 
*Slingerland,  Prof.  M.V.,  Asst.  Prof.  Economic 

Entomology,    Cornell    Univ.,    Ithaca,    N.   Y. 

(Insecticides.    Insects.) 
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Smith,  A.  W.,  Cosmos  cultivator,  Americus,  Ga. 

{C(),Wins.) 

Smith,    Elmer    D.,    Chrysanthemum    specialist, 
Adrian,  Mich.     (ClirifsntitltemniH.) 

*Smith,  Jahed  G.,  Div.  of  Botany,  Dept.  of  Affric, 
Washinj^ton,  D.  C.  {Xvarly  all  pahu.s.  Va- 
rious genera^  as  Centaurea,  Cerastium,  Cotyle- 
don . ) 

*Spencer,  John  W.,  Fruit-grower,  Westfield,  Chau- 
tauqua Co.,  N.  Y.  {Grapes  in  the  Sorth.  Help 
on  iiuportan t  fruits.) 

*Starnes,  Prof.  High  N.,  Horticulturist,  Ga.  Exp. 
St.,  Athens,  Ga.     {Georgia.) 
Stixs<>n,  Prof.  John  T.,  Dir.  Mo.  Fruit  Exp.  Sta., 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.     { Arkansas. ^ 

♦Strong,  Wm.  C,  Nurseryman,  Waban,  Mass. 
{Kenrick,) 

*Taft,  Prof.  L.  R.,  Horticulturist,  Mich.  Agric. 
College,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.  {Green- 
house Heating.    Hotbeds.) 

*Taplin,  W.  H.,  Specialist    in   palms  and  ferns, 
Ilolraesburg,    Philadelphia,    Pa.       {Culture    of 
many  palms,  ferns  and  foliage  plants.) 

*Tavl()R,  W.m.  a  ,  Asst.  Pomologist,  Div.  of  Po- 
niolog/,  Dept.  of  Airiic,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(  Various  articles  on  nuts,  as  Hickory.) 

*Thilow,  J.  Otto,  of  H.  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     {Leek.     Mnskmelon.) 

^Thompson,  C.  H.,  formerly  Asst.  Botanist,  Mo. 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  [Sijme  genera 
of  cacti,  as  Echinocerus,  Epiphyllum.) 

*Thorbirn  &  Co.,   J.  M.,  Seedsmen,  New  York, 
N.    Y.   [Hyacinth.    Hare  read  many  proofs  of 
bulbs,  annuals,  vegetables,  herbs,  etc.) 
Tocmey,  Prof.  J.  \V.,  Biologist,  Ariz.  Exp.  Sta., 
Tucson,  Ariz.     {Jri:on(t.     Date.     Opuntia.) 

*Tracy,  S.  M.,  Horticulturist,  Biloxi,  Miss.  (Mis- 
sissippi.) 

*  Tracy,  Prof.  W.  W.,  Seedsman.  Detroit,  Mich. 
(Cabbage.    Lettuce.    Michigan.) 

*Trelease,  Dr.  ""...,  Dir.  Mo.  Botanical  Garden, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  {Certain  desert  plants  of  the 
lily  family,  as  Aloe,  Apicra,  Gasteria,  Haicor- 
thia.) 

*Trh"KER,  Wm.,  Specia'ist  in  aquatics,  Dreer's 
Nursery,  Kiverton,  N.  ^.  (Atjuarium.  Most 
Aquatics,  as  Li  luanthenium,  Lininocharis,  Xynt- 
phcea,  Xelunibiuni,  Victoria,  etc.) 

*Troop,  Prof.  James,  Horticulturist,  Ind.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Lafayette,  Ind.     (Indianu.) 

*Turner,  Wm.,  Gardener,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.     (Forcing  of  Fruits.    Mushroom.) 
Tuttle,  H.  B.,  Cranberry -grower.  Valley  Junc- 
tion, Wis.     (Cranberry.) 

*UNnERW(X>D,  Prof.  L.  M.,  Columbia  University, 
New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.     {Botany  of  all  ferns.) 


Van  Deman,    H.  E.,   Pomologist,  Parksley,   Va. 

(Date.) 
♦Vatghan,  J.  C,  Seedsman  and  florist,  Chicago, 

111.     'Christmas  Greens.) 
*ViCK,  James,  Editor  "Vick's  Magazine,"  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.     {Malrariscus.     Melothria.) 
*VooRHEES,  Prof.  Edward  B.,  Dir.  N.  J.  Exp.  Sta., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     ( Fertilisers.) 
Waldron,  Prof.  C.   B.,   Horticulturist,  N.   Dak. 

Exp.  Sta.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.    (North  Dakota.) 
*Walker,  Ernest,  Horticulturist,  Ark.  Exp.  Sta., 

Fayetteville,  Ark.     {Annuals.     liaskct  Plants. 

Heliotrope.      Watering.) 
*Watrous,   C.    L.,   Nurseryman    and    pomologist, 

Des  Moines,  la.     (loica.) 
*Watson,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  Bus- 

sey  Inst.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     (Colchicum. 

Cuttagc.  Forcing  Hardy  Plants.    House  Plants.) 
Watts,  R.  L.,   Horticulturist,  Tenn.  Exp.  Sta., 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  {Tennessee.) 
*Wai'gh,  Prof.  F.  A  ,  Horticulturist,  Vt.  Exp.  Sta., 

Burlington,    Vt.     (licet.      Carrot.      Cucumber. 

Greens.    Lilium.      Pentstemon.     Salad    Plants. 

Vermont.) 
*Webber,  H.  J.,  In  charge  of  Plant  Breeding Lab- 

.^ratory,  Div.  of  Veg.  Phys.  and  Path.,  Dept. 

or"  Agric,  Washington,   D.  C.    {Citrus.    Mur- 

raya  end  other  citrous  genera.) 
*WELi.HorsE,    Col.    Fred,      Fruit-grower,     Fair- 

niouul ,  Kans.     ( Kansas. ) 
*Wheeler,  H.  J.,  Dir.  K.  I.  Exp.  Sta..  Kingston, 

R.  I,     (Lime. ) 
*Whitney,  Milton,  Chief,  Div.  of  Soils,  Dept.  of 

Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.    {Irrigation.    iSitils.) 
*Whitten,  Prof.  J.  C,  Horticulturist,   Mo.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Columbia,  Mo.     (.Missouri.) 
*Whvte,  R.  B.,  Amateur,  Ottawa,  Out.     (Hemero- 

callis.    Lilium.) 
*WicKS0N,  Edward  J.,  Prof,  of  Agricultural  Prac- 
tice-, Univ.  of  Calif.,  and  Horticulturist,  Calif. 

Exp.  Sta.,  Berkeley,  Calif.     {Alm<tnd,  Apricot, 

Cherry,  Grape,  Lemon,  Lime,  etc.,  in  California.) 
*Woolso:n,  G.  C,  Nurseryman,  specialist  in  hardy 

herbaceous   perennials,  Passaic,  N.  J.      (Mer- 

tensia.    Has  read  numerous  proofs.) 
*Wortman,  S.  W.  ,  Mushroom -grower,  Iselin,  N.  J. 

{Mushroi)tn.) 
*Wiegand,   K.  M.,   Instructor  in  Botany,  Cornell 

Univ.,  Ithaca,    N.    Y.     (Coreopsis.     Cordyline. 

Cyperus.       Dracaena.       Juncus.        I^ysimachia. 

Mu  sa .     Myoso  f  is ) . 
*Wyman,  a.  p..  Asst.  to  Olmsted  Bros.,  Landscape 

Architects,  Brookline,  Mass,     (Dirca,  Epigaa, 

Exochorda,  Halesia,  Hypericum,  Kcrria,  Liquid- 

amhar,  and  other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.     Also 

Lathyrus,  Lupinus.) 
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AND  IN   OTHER    IV AYS. 


Andrews,  D.  M.,  Nurseryman,  Boulder,  Colo. 
{Native  iccstern  }>lant,s,(.s]u<-u!lhf  mtc  hardy  cacti.) 

Ball,  C.  D.,  Wholesale  florist,  Holiuesburg,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.    (  Ferns.    F tliaj'j  PI mts.  Palms. ) 

Barker,  Michael,  Editor  "American  Florist," 
Chicago,  111.     (Many  suggestions.) 

Bassett  &  Son,  Wni.  F.,  Nurserj^men,  Hammon- 
tou,  N.  J.     {Natire  plants,  as  Hib'scns. ) 

Berger  &  Co.,  H.  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [Jajxi- 
ncse  and  Californian  plants. ) 

Bessey,  Chas.  E.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Univ.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb.  {Native  plants,  particularly 
grasses. ) 

Betscher  Bros  ,  Florists,  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men. Canal  Dover,  Ohio.     (Gladiolus.) 

Blanc,  A.,  Seedsman  and  plantsman,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     (Cacti.     Novelties.) 

Boardman,  S.  L.,  Sec.  Maine  Hort.  Soc,  Augusta, 
Me.      (Maine.) 

BrtACKETT,  Col.G.  B.,  Pomologist,  Dept.  of  Agric, 
•.""ashington,  D.  C.  { Hicoria.  Hickory.  Juglans.) 

Braunton,  Ernest,  Gardener,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(Many  valuable  notes  on  plants  cult,  in  Calif.) 

Breck  &  Sons,  Joseph,  Seedsmen,  Boston,  Mass. 
{Portrait  of  Joseph  Breck.) 

BuDD,  Prof.  J.  L.,  Horticultural  author,  Ames, 
Iowa.     (Iowa.    Important  fruits.) 

Budlong  Bros.,  Pickle-makers,  Providence,  K.  I. 
{Cucumber.    Martynia.) 

BuRBANK,  Luther,  Hybridist,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
( Gladiolus.) 

Bush  &  Sons  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Mo. 
(Graj/es.) 

Caldwell,  Geo.  C,  Prof,  of  Agric.  Chemistry, 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  {Fertility.  Ferti- 
lizers.   Lime. ) 

Clark,  Miss  Josephine  A.,  Asst.  Librarian,  Dept. 
of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  {Information  as 
to  species  after  the  date  of  Index  Eeireusis.) 

Clinton,  L.  A.,  Asst.  Agriculturist,  Cornell  Exp. 
Sta.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     (Lime.) 

CoATEs,  Leonard,  Napa  City,  Calif.  {Fruit  Cul- 
ture in  California.) 

Coville,  Frederick  v..  Botanist,  Dept.  of  Agric, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Juniperus.  Suggestions  in 
various  matters.) 

Cranefield,  Fred,  Asst.  Horticulturist,  Wis.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Madison,  Wis.     {Irrigation.) 

Dailledouze  Bros.,  Wholesale  florists,  Flatbush, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     {Mignonette.) 

Dandridge,  Mrs.  Danske,  Amateur,  Shepherds- 
town,  W.  Va.    (Hardy plants.) 

Davenport,  Geo.  E.,  Botanist,  specialist  in  ferns, 
Medford,  Mass.     {Several  genera  of  ferns.) 


Day,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Librarian,  Gray  Herbarium 

of    Harvard    Univ.,  Cambridge,  Ma?s.      [Rare 

books. ) 
Devron,  Dr.  G.,  Amateur  in  bamboos.   New  Or- 

lean s ,  La .     { Ba m  bo<t . ) 
Dock,  Miss  M.  L.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.     (Bartram.) 
Downer's  Sons,  J.  S.,  Fairport,  Ky.     (Kentucky. ) 
Dreer,  H.  a.   (Inc.),  Seedsmen  and  plantsmen, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     (Many  auil  varied  services, 

especially  in  aquatics,  ferns,  foliage  plants  and 

rare  annuals.) 
Elliott,    J.    Wilkinson,    Landscape    architect, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.     {Kochia,  and  some  herbaceous 

perennials. ) 
Ellwanger   &   Barry,   Nurserymen,   Rochester, 

N .  Y .      ( Ha  rdy  p  la  nts.) 
Fisher,  Jabez,   Fruit- grower,   Fitehburg,    Mass. 

( Massachusetts. ) 
Ganong,  W.  F.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Mass.     (Cacti.) 
Goodman,   L.  A.,  Fruit-grovier,   Westport,    Mo. 

{Missouri. ) 
Halliday     Bros.,      Florists,      Baltimore,      Md. 

( A  za  lea .     Ca  m  ellia . ) 
Harris,  J.  S.,  Fruit-grower,  La  Crescent,  Minn". 

{Minnesota. ) 
Heiss,  J.  B.,  Florist,  Dayton,  Ohio.    {Palms.) 
HuTT,  R.  L.,  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Ont.  Agric. 

College,  Guelph,  Ont.     (Kale.     Kohlrabi.) 
Jones,    Rev.    C.    J.    K.,    Los     Angeles,    Calif. 

(  Various  Californian  plants.) 
Jordan,    Dr.    W,    H.,    Dir.,    N.    Y.    Exp.    Sta., 

Geneva,  N.  Y.     (Fertility.     Fertdizers.) 
KedziE,    Dr.    R.   C,   Prof,   of   Chemistry.    Mich. 

Agric.    College,    Agricultural    College,    Mich. 

(Fertility.     Fertilizers.     Lime.) 
*KiNG,  F.  H.,  Prof,  of  Agricultural  Physics,  Madi- 
son, Wis.     (Irrigation,  Mulching,  etc.) 
Latham,    A.    W.,    Secretary  Minn.    Hort.    Soc, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.     (Minnesota.) 
LuPTON,  J.  M.,  Market -gardener,  Gregory-,  L.  I. 

( Cabbage.  ) 
Mackenzie,    R.   R.,    Manager   bulb   departme::*, 

J.    M.    Thorburu   &    Co.,    New   York,    N.    V. 

{Many  important  bulbs.) 
Makepeace,  A.  D.,  Cranberry- grower.  West  Barn- 
stable, Mass.     (Cranberry.) 
Manda,  W.  a..  Nurseryman,  South  Orange,  N,  J. 

{Orchid  jiictures. ) 
Manning,  Jacob  W.,  Nurseryman,  Reading,  Mass. 

(Dried     si>ecimens     of    herbaceous      perennial 

plants. ) 
Manning,  Robert,  Sec  Mass.  Hort.  Soc,  Boston, 

Mass.     {Biographical    sketches.     Horticulture.) 
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May,  John  N.,  Florist,  Summit,  N.  J.     {Florisis* 

Fhwi  \) 
Meehan,    "hos.,  Nurseryman,   Germantown,  Pa. 

( The  article  *'  Horticulture.^^ ) 
Miller,  E.  S.,  Specialist  in  bulbs,  Floral  Park, 

L.  I.     [Maun  articles  on  bulbs. ) 
Mudge,  W.  S.,  Hartland,  X.  Y.    (Mnskmelon.) 
Nanz  &  Neuker,  Florists  and  seedsmen,  Louis- 

.ille,  Ky.     [Kentucky.) 
Nash     Geo.  V.,  Asst.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  Bronx 

Park,  N.  Y.     [Genera  of  grasses. ) 
Parsons,  Samuel,  Nurseryman,   Flushing,  L.  I. 

('J  he  article  "  Horticulture.'') 
Pendergast,   W.   W.,   Pres.   Minn.    Hort.   Soc, 

Hutchinson,  Minn.     (Minnesota.) 
PiERSON,    F.    R.,    Nurseryman,     Tarrytown-ou- 

Hudson,  N.  Y.     {Bulbs.) 
Powell,    Geo.    T.,    Pomologist,    Ghent,    N.    Y. 

( Iniportan t  fruits. ) 
Ragan,  W.  H.,  Div.  of  Pomology',  Dept.of  Agric, 

Wash'ngton,  D.  C.     {[ndiana.) 
Rider,  Prof.  A.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.     (Cranberry.) 
Robinson,  Dr.  B.  L. ,  Curator  Gray  Herbarium  of 

Harvard    Univ.,   Cambridge,    Mass.     ( Various 

articles  on  native  plants. ) 
Robinson,  John,  Author  of  "Ferns  in  their  Homes 

and  Ours,"  Salem,  Mass.     (Several  articles  on 

ferns. ) 
Sander  &  Co.  (A.  Dimmoek,  Asrent),  New  York, 

N.  Y.    {Recent  importations,  particularly  orchids 

and  palms. ) 
ScHULTHEis,  Anton,  Nurseryman  and  florist,  Col- 
lege Point,  N.  Y.     (  Woody  plants  from   Aus- 
tralia and  the  Cape,  as  Erica. ) 
ScooN,    C.    K.,    Fruit-grower,    Geneva,    N.    Y. 

( Cherry. ) 
Scribner,  F.  Lampson,   Agrostologist,   Dept.  of 

Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.    (  Genera  of  grasses. ) 
Sears,  Prof.  F.  C,  School  of  Horticulture,  Wolf- 

ville.  Nova  Scotia.    (Canada.) 


Seavey,  Mrs.  Fannie  Copley,  Landscape 
gardener,  Brighton,  111.  (Landscape  Garden- 
ing. ) 

Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Boston,  Mr.ss.  (Hcr- 
baceoHS  perennials. ) 

Shav  .  Thos.,  Prof,  of  Agric,  Univ.  of  Minn., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.     (Medicago.    Melilotus.) 

Slaymaker,  a.  W.,  FfUit-giOwei,  Camden,  Del. 
(Delaica^'i . ) 

Smith,  Irving  C,  Market -gardener,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.     (Kohlrahi.  » 

Stanton,  Geo.  Ginseng  specialist.  Summit, 
N.  J.     (Ginschg. } 

Storrs  &  Harrison,  Nurserymen,  Painesville, 
Ohio.     (  J'  rious  plants. ) 

Suzi'Ki  &  IiDA.  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  New  York, 
N .  Y .    ( Ja] m n et^ e  pla nts.) 

Todd,  Fred'^RxCK  G.,  Landscape  architect,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q.     (Hardy  trees  and  shrubs.) 

Vick's  Sons,  James,  Seedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(  Variou  7  plants. ) 

Ward,  L'.  W.,  Wholesale  florist  and  carnation 
specialist.  Cottage  Gardens,  Queens,  L.  I. 
( Carnation. ) 

Webb,  Prof.  Wesley,  Dover,  Del.     (Delaware.) 

Wedge,  Clarence,  Fruit-grower,  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.     (Minnesota.) 

Wheeler,  C.  F.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Mich.  Agric. 
College,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.  (Hyperi- 
cum.    Mimulus.) 

White,  J.  J.,  Cranberry-grower,  New  Lisbon, 
N.  J.     (Cranberry.  ) 

WiLLARD,  S.  D.,  Nurseryman,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(Important fruits,  as  Cherry.) 

WiTTBOLD,  Geo.,  Florist,  Chicago,  111.  (Palms 
and  ferns. ) 

Wright,  Charles,  Horticulturist,  Seaford,  Del. 
(Delau-are.) 

Yeomans,  L.  T.,  Fruit-grower,  Walworth,  N,  Y. 
( Evaporation  of  fruits. ) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
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I.    OF  GENERAI  EXPRESSIOXS 

cult.  . cultivated,  etc. 

(tiam diameter. 

E.  .   .    .       east. 

ft feet, 

in .    .  inches 

^V noi-th. 

S south. 

trop tropics,  tropical. 

rf* west. 

//.    OF  BOTANICAL  TERMS 

fl flower. 

fls .....  flowers. 

fld floweie*!. 

fr.  fruit.  ' 

h.     .    .  height. 

//. leaf. 

Ift.  1-^aflet. 

Ivs leaves. 

St stem. 

sts steins. 

sijn synonym. 

rar variety. 

///.    OF  BOOKS  AXD  PERIODICALS 

To  aid  the  student  in  the  verification  of  the 
work,  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  literature  of  the 
various  subjects,  citations  are  niaile  to  the  por- 
traits of  plants  in  the  leadinj^  periodicals  to 
which  the  American  is  most  likely  to  have  access. 
These  references  to  pictures  have  been  verified  as 
far  as  possible,  both  in  the  MS.  and  in  the  proof. 
A  uniform  method  of  citation  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired, but  is  extremely  difficult,  because  periodi- 
cals rarely  agree  in  methods.  With  great  reluc- 
tance it  was  decided  to  omit  the  year  in  most 
cases,  because  of  the  pressure  for  space,  but  the 
student  who  lacks  access  to  the  original  volumes 
may  generally  ascertain  the  year  by  consulting  the 
bibliographical  notes  below. 

An  arbitrary  and  brief  method  of  citation  has 
been  chosen.  At  the  outset  it  seemed  best  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  cited  picture  is  colored  or  not. 
This  accounts  for  the  two  ways  of  citing  certain 
publications  containing  both  kinds  of  pictures, 
as  The  Garden,  Revue  Horticole,  and  Gartenflora. 


The  figures  given  below  explain  the  method  of 
citation,  and  incidentally  give  some  hints  as  to 
the  number  of  volumes  to  date,  and  of  the  number 
of  pages  or  plates  in  one  of  the  latest  volumes. 

A  few  works  of  the  greatest  importance  are 
mentioned  elsewhere  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
(p.  XV).  The  standard  works  on  the  bibliography 
of  botany  are  Pritzel's  Thesaurus  and  Jackson's 
Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Botany;  also,  Jackson's 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew. 

A.F.  .  .  .  The  American  Florist.  Chicago.  A  trade 
paper  founded  August  15.  1885.  The  vol- 
umes end  with  July.  Many  pictures  re- 
peated in"  Gng."  (14: 1524=vol.  and  page.) 

A.G.  .  .  .  American  Gardening.  New  York.  Represents 
14  extinct  horticultural  periodicals,  includ- 
ing The  American  Garden  (1888-1890). 
Founded  1879(?)  (20:89G=vol.  and  page.) 

B The  Botanist.    Edited  by  Maund.    No  years 

on  title  pages.  Founded  18;j9.  8  vols., 
50  colored  plates  in  each  vol.  (8:400=: 
vol.  and  col.  plate.)     Cumulative  index. 

B.B.  .  .  .  Britton  &  Brown.  \n  illustrated  Flora  of 
the  Northern  U.  S.,  etc.  New  York. 
189G-1898.     (3:588=:vol.  and  page.) 

B.F.    .     .    .  See  F. 

B.H.  ...  La  Belgique  Horticole.  Ghent.  35  vols. 
(1851-1885.) 

B.M.  .  .  .  Curtis'  Botanical  Maffazine.  London. 
Founded  1787.  The  oldest  current  peri- 
odical devoted  to  garden  plants.  The 
vol.  for  1899  is  vol.  125  of  the  whole 
work.  Index  to  first  107  volumes  hy  E. 
Tonks.     London.     (7G90^=col.  plate.) 

B.R.  .  .  .  Botanical  Register  (1815-1847).  Vols.  1-14 
edited  by  Edwards:  vols.  15-.'{.'{  by  Lind- 
lev.  In  vols.  1-23  the  plates  are  num- 
be'red  from  1-2014.  In  vols.  24-33  they 
are  numbered  independently  in  each  vof. 
There  are  088  plates  in  vols.  24-33.  "An 
Appendix  to  the  First  Twenty-three  Vol- 
umes" (bound  separately  or  with  the 
2"  vol.)  contains  an  int'.x  to  thf  first 
L  .ols.  An  index  to  vi^ds.  24-31  may  Ite 
found  in  vol.  31.  (33:70=vol.  and  col. 
plate. ) 

How   to   Know  the  Wild   Flowers. 
1893.     (298=page.) 

B.    Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Mas- 


D. 


Em. 


Dana 
New  York. 

Emerson,  G. 
sachusetts. 

The    Florist, 


2  vols.     149  plates. 


F.C. 


Boston. 

London.  1840-1884.  (1884: 
192=year  and  page  pp.  col.  plate. )  Editors 
and  title  pages  changed  many  times. 
Known  a**  the  Florist,  Florist's  Journal 
and  Florist  and  Pomolojjist,  Sometimes 
improperly  called  British  Florist. 

Floral  Cabinet.  Knowles  &  Westcott.  Lon- 
don. 18.37-1840.  (3:137  vol.  and  col. 
plate). 


(xiii) 


XIV 


ABBREVIATIONS 


F.E.  .  .  .  The  Florists'  Exchanare.  New  York.  A 
trade  paper,  whose  pictures  sometimes 
are  repeated  in  "A.<i."  Founded  Dec.  8, 
1888.     ( 11 :  1298=vol.  and  page. ) 

F.J.    .    .    .See  F. 

F.M.    .    .    .  Floral  Masrazine.    London.    Series  I.    18fil- 

1871,    8vo.      Series    II.      1872-1881,    4to. 

(1881:4r)0=year  and  col.  plate.) 

F.P.     ...  See  F. 

F.R.  .  .  .  Florists' Review.  Chicago.  A  trade  paper. 
Vol.  1,  Dec.  2, 1897.  to  May  2r..  lsU8.  Two 
vols,  a  year.     (4:6»>0=vol.  and  page.) 

F.  S.    .    .    .Flore    des    Serres.      Ghent.      (184.'>-1880.) 

Inconsistent  in  numbering,  hut  the  plate 
numbers  are  ftlways  found  on  the  pinte 
itself  or  on  the  page  opposite.  Valuable 
bu*  perplexing  indexes  in  .olr^.  15  and  19. 
( J3:2t8l=\ol.  and  col.  plate.; 

G.  C.    .    .    .The   Gardeners'    Chronicle.     London.     Se- 

ries I.  (1841-18731  is  cited  by  year  and 
page.  Series  II.  or  "New  Series"  (1874- 
188G),  is  cited  thus:  IL  2r>:824=series, 
volume  and  patr-  ,  Series  III.  is  cited 
thus:  III.  2G:4l(J.  Two  vols,  a  year,  be- 
ginning 1874.  A  select  index  is  scattered 
through  1879  and  1880.  Consult  II. 
12:viii  (1879),  and  similar  places  in  sub- 
sequent vols. 

G.  F.  .  .  .  Garden  and  Forest.  New  York.  1888-1897. 
(10:518= vol.  and  page.) 

G.M.  .  .  .  Gardeners*  Magazine.  London.  Ed.  by 
Shirley  Hil>berd.  Founded  1860.  Vols'. 
31-42  are  cited.     (42:872= vol.  and  page.) 

Gn.  .  .  .  The  Garden.  London.  Founded  1871.  Two 
vols,  a  year.  (."SG:  1254= vol.  and  col. 
plate.  .5«),  p.  4.58=vol.  and  page  contain- 
ing l)lack  figure.)  An  Index  of  the  first 
20  vols.  WHS  separately  published,  ''om- 
plete  Index  of  Colore*!  Plates  to  ■  .id  of 
1888  in  vol.  54,  p.  334. 

Gng.  .  .  .  Gardening.  Chicago.  Founded  Sept.  15, 
1892.  Vols,  end  Sept.  1.  (7:.'J84=vol. 
and  page.) 

Gt Gartenflora.     Berlin.     Founded  18.')2.     (Gt. 

4S:  1470=  vol.  and  col.  plate.  (Jt.  48.  p. 
(;70=vol.  and  page  containing  black 
figure.) 

G.W.F.  .  .  Goodale's  Wild  Flowers  of  America.  Bos- 
ton, 1886.      (50=col.  plate. ) 

HBK.  .  .  Humboldt,  Bonpland  &  Kunth.  Nova 
Genera  et  Species,  etc.  Paris.  1815-25. 
7  vols.     Folio. 

.  .  L'lUustration  Horticole.  Ghent.  (1£.';4-1896.) 
(43:72=vol.  and  col.  plate.  I  The  volumes 
were  numbered  continuously,  but  there 
were  6  series.  Series  l.=l8.54-4>.3.  Se- 
ries II. =1864-69.  Series  III.  =  1870-80. 
Series  IV.  =  l8ftl-86.  Series  V.  =  1887- 
93.  Series  VI.  =1894-96.  The  plates 
were  numbered  continuously  in  the  tirst 
16  vols,  from  1  to  «J14:  in  vols.  17-.33 
they  run  from  1  to  619:  in  series  V.  from 
1  to  liH):  in  Series  VI.  they  beirin  anew 
with  each  vol.  Valuable  indexes  in  vols. 
10  and  20.     Series  V.  in  4to.  the  rer^t  8vo. 

.  .  Journal  of  Horticulture.  London.  Founded 
in  1848  as  The  Cottage  (Jardener.  Series 
III.  only  is  cited,  beginning  1880.  (III. 
39:504=series,  vol.,  page.) 


LH. 


Lind.   . 
Lowe  . 
M.    .    . 
M.D.G. 
Mn.    . 

X     .    . 

P.F.G. 
P.G.  . 
P.M.    . 


J.H. 


K.W.   .   .    .  SeeF.C. 

L In  vol.   1  of  this  work,  sometimes  means 

Lindenia,   sometimes     Lowe's    Beautiful 
4    Leaved  Plants.     See  "Lind."  and  "Lowe." 

L.B.C.  .  .  The  Botanical  Cabinet.  Loddiges.  1817- 
33.  100  plates  in  each  vol.  Conjplete 
index  in  last  vol.  (20:2000=vol.  and  col. 
plate. ) 

Lindenia,  Ghent.  Founded  1885.  Folio. 
Devoted  to  orchids. 

Beautiful  Leaved  Plants.  E.  J.  Lowe  and 
Howard.     London.  1864,   (60=col.  plate.) 

A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford.  Th^  Bamboo  Gar- 
den.    London.     1S96.     (224=page.) 

Miiller's  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung.  Erfurt. 
Founded  188<J.   ( 1897 :425=year  and  puge. ) 

Meghan's  Monthlv.  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia. F..un«'led  1891.  (9:192=  vol. 
and  page  opposite  col.  plate.) 

Nicholson.  Dictionary  of  Gardening.  Vols. 
1-4  (1884-1887).  Vol.  5  in  preparation. 

Lindley  &  Paxton.  Flower  Garden.  Lon- 
don.    1851-53.     3  vols.     4to. 

Popular  Gardening.  Buffalo.  1885-90. 
(5:270= vol,  and  page.) 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany.  London. 
1834-49.  (16:376=  vol.  an<l  page  oppo- 
site col.  plate.)  Vol.  15  has  index  of  first 
15  vols, 

R ReichenV>achia.  Ed.  bv  Fred.  Sander.  Lon- 
don.    Founded  1886".     Folio. 

R.B.  .  .  .  Revue  de  I'Horticulture  Beige  et  Etrangere 
Ghent.  Founded  1875?  (23:288=vol."and 
page  opposite  col.  plate. )  In  the  first  vol.  of 
the  CvciX)PEDiA  "R.B."  sometimes  means 
Belgique  Horticole,  but  the  ccmfusion  is 
corrected  in  later  vols.,  where  Belgique 
Horticole  is  abbreviated  to  "B.H." 

R.H.  .  .  .  Revue  Horticole.  Dates  from  1826,  but 
is  now  considered  to  have  been  founded  in 
1829.  ( 1899 :596=year  and  page  opposite 
col.  plate.  1899.  p.  596=year  and  page 
opposite  black  figure. ) 

S Schneider.      The    Book   of   Choice   Ferns. 

London.     In  3  vols.     Vol.  1,  1892.     Vol.2, 
1893. 

S.B.F.G.  .  Sweet  British  Flower  Garden.  London. 
Series  I.,  1823-29,  3  vols.  Series  II.. 
1831-38,  4  vols. 

.  Semaine  Horticole.     Ghent.    Founded  1897. 
l3:548=year  and  page. ) 

.  Semaine  Horticole.      Erroneously  cited   in 
this  fashion  a  few  times  in  first  vol. 

.  .  Sarsrent.  The  Silva  of  North  America. 
13  vols.  Vol.  1,  1891.  Vol.  12.  1898. 
(12:620= vol.  and  plate,  not  colored.) 

.  .  Siebold  &  Zuccarini.  Flora  Japonica.  Vol. 
1,  18.35-44.  Vol.  2  by  Miquel,  1870. 
(2: 150= vol.  and  plate.) 

M.  Vick's  Magazine.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Founded 
1878.  Vols,  numbered  continuously 
through  the  3  series.  Vols,  begin  with 
Nov,  (23.2.')0=vol.  and  page.)  Some- 
times cited  as  "Vick."' 


S.H. 
S.M. 


l?.k?. 


S.Z.    . 
V.  or  V. 


,%  Additional  abbreviations  and  explanations  iciU  be  found  in  (he  introductory  pages  of  Vol.  I. 
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EABTH  NUT,  EARTH  PEA.  EniLrlish  names  for  the 
Peanut,  or  Goober,  Arachin  hijpoijaea.   Also  Apioa. 

EATONIA  (Amos  Eaton.  American  botanist.  177ft- 
1842:  author  of  popular  Manual  of  Botany  of  the  United 
Siates,  whifh  was  for  a  lon>;  time  the  only  general  work 
availabk  for  American  students).  Graminfip.  A 
North  Ara  rican  irenus  (»f  4  or  ."»  sp"eies  of  tufted  per- 
ennial trra  ses.  Three  kinds  have  been  cataloj^ued  by 
Wilfred  Br  thertou,  Kochester,  MicL. 

A.    Panicle  dense,  spike-like,  strict. 

obtasita,  Gray.  *ipikelets  crow<led  on  the  short, 
erect  paiii«'le-branches  :  iipper  empty  glume  rouuded- 
obovate,  very  obtuse.    Dry  soil. 

AA.    Panicle  more  loose  and  slender. 

PennsylvAnica,  Gray  Lvs.  ^C>  in.  long :  panicle- 
brau<;bes  lax,  nuddiug.    Moist  wo<k1s  and  meadows. 

Dudley!,  Vasey,  Lvs.  1-2  in.  long  :  panicle-branches 
spreading  iu  tloweriug  time,  afterwards  erect. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

EBONY.    Diospijros  Ehenita. 

ECBALLIUM  (Greek,  to  throw  out).  Cncurbitiicete. 
St<riKTiN(j  ("fcrMBEK.  The  S(|uirtin>;  Cucumber  is  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  disconcerting  of  all  plants. 
Few  if  any  cultivated  plants  fire  their  seeds  at  one  with 
such  startling  suddenness  and  force.  It  is  a  hardy  an- 
nual trailing  vine,  easily  grown  in  any  gar<len.  When 
ripe,  the  obhmg,  prickly  fruit  squirts  its  seeds  at  the 
slightest  touch,  or  sometimes  at  the  mere  vil»ration  of 
the  ground  made  by  a  person  walking  by.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  did  not  like  this  plant  never  lived.  Some  of 
the  old  herbalists  called  this  plant  CdrtatiiK  asininus. 
Another  curious  fact  about  the  plant  is  that  a  power- 
ful cathartic  is  m;»le  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which 
has  been  known  for  many  centuries.  A  preparation  of 
it  is  still  sold  in  tliedrug  stores  as  Triturntio  Elnteritti. 
Ecballium  has  only  one  species,  and  is  closely  related 
to  the  ini[>ortant  genera  Cucumis  and  Citrullus.  With 
them  it  differs  from  Momordica  in  lacking  the  2  or  3 
scales  which  close  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Other  ge- 
neric characters  are  :  prostrate  herb,  fleshy,  rough 
hairy:  lvs.  heart-shaped,  more  or  less  3-lobed:  tendrils 
wanting:  tls.  yellow,  the  staminate  in  racemes,  pistillate 
usually  from  the  same  axils  with  the  staminate  fls. ; 
calyx  .l-cut.  It  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  eastern 
Mediterranean  regions,  especially  rich,  moist  forests. 
Sims,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  says  the  plant  "is  gen- 
erally considered  as  an  annual,  but  if  the  soil  is  dry  and 
the  situation  sheltered,  the  root  will  survive  two  or 
three  winters,  and  the  plants  will  flower  earlier  and 
spread  farther  than  those  of  the  same  year." 

Elaterium,  A.  Rich,  i  Momdrdica  Elnterium,  Linn.). 
St^iiKTiNO  CccUMBEK.  Fig.  744.  Described  above. 
B.M.  1914.  W.  M. 

ECCREMOCARPUS  (Greek,  pendent  fruits).  Big- 
vo»i()ce(f.  Three  to  five  species  of  tall,  somewhat  woody 
plants  from  Peru  and  Chile,  climbing  by  bran^died  ten- 
drils at  the  end  of  the  twice  pinnate  leaves,  and  having 
very  distinct  flowers  of  somewhat  tubular  shape,  which 
are  colored  yellow,  orange  or  scarlet.  The  species  men- 
tioned below  is  doubtless  i>erenuial  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, where  it  is  said  to  show  best  when  climbing  over 
shrubbery,  but  in  the  East  it  is  treated  as  a  tender  an- 
nual and  is  perhaps  usually  trained  to  a  trellis  or  south 
wall.  It  bears  flowers  and  fruits  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  orange  flowers  make  an  efl'ective  contrast  with  the 
pale  green  foliage.  The  genus  belongs  to  an  order  fa- 
mous for  its  superb  tropical  climbers,  but  in  its  own 


tribe  only  two  genera  have  any  horticultural  fame,  and 
that  small.  These  are  Jacaranda  and  Colea,  having  a 
2-celled  ovary,  while  that  of  Eccremm-arpus  is  1 -celled. 
Eccremocarpus  has  two  sections,  iu  one  of  which  the 
corollas  are  eylin<lrical.  but  iu  the  section  Calampelis, 
to  which  A',  scaber  belongs,  the  C()rolla  has  a  joint  at  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  calyx,  then  swells  out  on  Xhii 
under  side,  and  suchlenly  constricts  into  a  neck  before 
it  reaches  the  small,  circular  numth,  surrounded  by  ,5 
short,  rounded  lobes. 

SC&ber,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  (Cahimpelix  sriiher,  D.  Don). 
Although  the  specific  name  means  nmgh.  the  wild  plant 
is  only  sparintrly  puberulous,  and  in  cultivation  entirely 
glabrous.  About  10  ft.  high  :  lvs.  bipinnate;  Ifts.  ob- 
liquely cordate,  entire  or  saw-ttM>thed  :  fls.  1  in.  long, 
orange,  in  racemes.   July,  Aug.    Chile.    B.K.  ll:9;{y. 

Petek  Hexdekson  &  Co. 

ECHEVfiRIA.    All  referred  to  Cotyledon. 

ECHINACEA  (Greek,  echinos,  hedgehog  ;  alluding  to 
the  sharp-pointed  bracts  of  the  receptacle).  Comp6sHif. 
PiKPLE  CoxE-FLOWEK.  Four  species  of  North  American 
perennial  herbs,  two  of  them  from  Mexico,  the  others 
native  to  the  United  Stafes,  and  cultivated  in  our  hardy 
borders.  They  are  closely  related  to  Hudbeckia,  but 
their  rays  range  from  flesh  color,  through  rose,  to  pur- 
ple and  crimson,  while  those  of  Rudbeckia  are  yellow  or 
partly  (rarely  wholly)  brown-purple.  The  high  disk 
and  the  downward  angle  at  which  the  rays  are  pointed 
are  charming  features  of  Echinaceas.  The  disk  is  only 
convex  at  first,  but  becomes  egg-shaped,  and  the  recep- 
tacle conical,  while  Rudbeckia  has  a  greater  range,  the 
disk  from  globose  to  columnar,  and  the  receptacle  from 


744.  Ecballium  Elaterium  (X  ^'a). 


conical  to  cylindrical.  Echinaceas  and  Rudbeckias  are 
stout,  and  perhaps  a  little  coarse  in  appearance,  bit 
their  flowers,  sometimes  6  in.  across,  are  very  attractive, 
and  borne  in  succession  for  two  months  or  more  of  late 
summer.  With  the  growing  appreciation  o  hardy  her- 
ders and  of  native  plants,  it  should  be  possible  to 
procure  4  or  5  distinct  colors  in  the  flower,  associated 
with  low,  medium  and  tall-growing  habits.    They  do  well 
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In  ordinary  soils,  and  may  be  used  to  help  cover  unusu- 
ally dry  and  exp<j8ed  8{>otrt.  They  respond  well  to  rich 
•oil.  eMpeoially  sandy  luani,  and  prefer  warm  and  sunny 
sites.  They  are  perennials  of  easy  culture.  Prop,  by 
division,  though  not  t<M>  frequently ;  sometimes  by  seeds. 
The  roots  are  black,  pungent-tasted,  and  are  said  to  be 
used  in  popular  medicine  under  the  name  of  Black 
Sampson.  Bentham  &  Hooker  refer  Echinacea  to 
liudbcckia. 

purpurea,  Mopnch.  Commonly  not  hairy,  typically 
talh-r  than  A',  ancastifolia,  2  ft.  or  more  high  :  Ivs. 
ovate-lanceolate,  or  the  lower  ones  broadly  ovate,  often 
5-nerved,  commonly  denticulate  or  sharply  serrate,  most 
of  them  abruptly  contracted  into  a  margined  i>etiole: 
rays  at  first  an  inch  long  and  broadish,  later  often  2  in. 
long  or  more,  with  the  same  color  range  as  E.  atKjusti- 
fotiii,  but  rarely  almost  white.  Rich  pr  deep  soil.  Va. 
and  Ohio  to  111.  and  La. 

Var.  ser6tina,  Xutt.  (E.  infemihJia,  Llndl.).  The 
varietal  name  means  late-tlowering,  but  the  chief  point 
is  the  hairv  (»r  bristly  character  of  th'i  plant.  L.B.C. 
lOiMlQ.  P.M.  15:79.-J.  B.  Kellersays  "this  is, perhaps, 
the  best  form  of  the  genus  for  garden  purposes,  the 
rays  lieing  much  brighter  colored,  broader  and  not  roll- 
ing at  the  edges." 

angustifdlia,  DC.  Bristly,  either  sparsely  or  densely: 
Ivs.  narrower  than  in  E.  puri)urea,  from  broadly  lan- 
ceolate to  nearly  linear,  entire,  3-nerved,  all  narrowed 
gradually  to  the  base,  the  lower  into  slender  petioles: 
flower-heads  nearly  as  large  as  in  E.  purpurea ,  but 
sometimes  much  smaller.  Prairies  and  barrens,  Sa>kat- 
clu'wan  and  Xeb.  to  Tex.,  east  to  111.,  Tenn.  and  Ala. 
B.  M.  ."»281 .  (l.W.F.  2r>.  —  This  species  has  several  forms, 
which  approach  and  run  into  E.  purpurea,     l^  jj^  g^ 

ECHINOCACTUS  (Greek,  spine  and  cactus).  Cac- 
tdctif.  A  very  large  genus  of  globular,  strongly  ribbed, 
and  strongly  spiny  forms.  Sometimes  they  become  very 
short-cylindrical  ;  occasionally  the  ribs  are  broken  up 
into  tubercles  which  resemble  those  of  Mammillaria; 
and  rarely  spines  are  entirely  wanting.  The  flowers 
usually  appear  just  above  the  young  spine-bearing  areas, 
but  sometimes  they  are  further  removed,  and  occasion- 
ally they  are  in  the  axil  of  a  tubercle.  The  ovary  bears 
scales  which  are  naked  or  woolly  in  the  axils,  and  the 
fruit  is  either  succulent  or  dry.  The  genus  is  well 
developed  within  the  United  States,  about  forty  species 
having  been  recognized,  but  its  extreme  northern  limit 
is  the  southern  borders  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada, 
apparently  having  spread  from  the  great  arid  plateau 
retricms  of  Mexico  proper  and  Lower  California.  The 
genus  extends  throughout  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
and  is  well  represented  in  the  drier  regions  of  South 
America.  The  genera  Astrophytum  and  Lophophora 
are  here  included,  although  they  seem  to  be  very  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  typical  forms  of  Echinocactus.  It  is  im- 
possible to  identify  with  certainty  all  of  the  specific 
names  found  in  trade  catalogues,  but  the  following 
synopsis  contains  the  great  majority  of  them.  In  all 
cases  the  original  descriptions  have  been  consulted,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  certain  that  a  name  originally  applied 
to  one  form  has  been  shifted  to  another.  The  following 
synopsis  may  be  useful,  therefore,  in  checking  up  the 
proper  application  of  names,  but  it  may  thus  leave  some 
of  the  common  species  of  the  trade  unaccounted  for. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  group  the  species  according  to 
relationships,  but  a  more  easily  handled  artificial  ar- 
rangement, based  chiefly  upon  spine  characters,  is  used. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  species  are  exceedingly 
variable,  especially  under  cultivation,  and  large  allow- 
ance mus^t  be  made  for  the  characters  given  in  the  key 
and  in  the  specific  descriptions. 

Echinocactus  Poselgerianus,  A.  Dietr.,  proves  to  be 
Mammillaria  Scheerii.  The  following  horticultural 
names  have  not  been  identified:  E.  chrysanthus  (chrys- 
acanthus  f)f  Drcegeanus  trifurcatus. 

John  M.  Coulter. 

When  starting  with  newly  collected  plants  of  Echino- 
cactus the  mutilated  roots  should  be  well  cut  back  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  tne  base  of  the  plants.  If  the 
plants  are  procured  in  early  summer,  the  best  way  to 
get  new  roots  on  them  is  to  place  the  plants  on  a  bench 


of  a  greenhouse  with  a  southern  exjiosure,  in  a  mound 
of  fine  gravel  at>out  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  Insert 
the  base  of  the  plants  in  the  gravel  and  syrin.T*  them 
overhead  once  a  day  on  bright  days.  The  gravel  gets 
v«-ry  hot  with  the  sun,  atid  in  this  they  ro<»t  freely  in 
three  or  four  weeks.  When  well  rooted  they  can  be 
placed  in  pots.  A  goo<l  comjK>st  consists  of  six  parts 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  sand  and  (me  part  brick 
rubble.  Pots  should  be  just  large  enough  to  hold  the 
plants  and  should  be  drained  aXmnt  one-fifth  of  their 
depth.  From  March  to  May  is  a  good  time  to  pot  estab- 
lished plants,  but  if  the  soil  is  goo<l  and  the  drainage 
all  right  they  can  remain  in  the  same  pots  for  two  or 
three  years. 

The  plants  should  receive  all  the  sunlight  possible  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  During  the  winter  they  should 
be  watered  very  sparingly,  but  in  spring  an<i  summer 
they  can  be  watered  freely  and  syringed  overhead  on 
bright  days.  In  winter  Echinocactus  require  a  night 
temperature  of  frcmi  45°  to  50°  Fahr.,  and  the  atmos- 
phere should  be  perfectly  dry.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  seeds,  cuttings  and  grafting.       Robekt  Cameron. 

The  diversity  of  form  exhibited  in  the  genus  Echino- 
cactus since  the  genera  Astrophytum  and  Lophophora 
are  now  included,  makes  this  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  whole  Cactus  family.  Unlike  most  globular 
forms  of  Cacti,  they  do  not  readily  produce  offsets; 
consequently  they  must  be  propagated  by  seeds  if  one 
wishes  to  increase  these  plants  in  quantity.  Seeds  of 
Echinocactus,  and,  in  fact,  most  cactaceous  plants,  will 
germinate  as  freely  as  seeds  of  other  plants,  provided 
they  have  been  allow«*d  to  rii)en  properly  before  gather- 
ing and  carefully  dried  afterwards.  From  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writrr,  who  has  raised  some  hundreds  of 
seedling  Cacti  and  sown  them  every  month  in  the  year, 
he  has  found  the  months  of  May  and  June  to  be  by  far 
the  most  favorable  for  gennination.  Seeds  of  Echino- 
cactus will  then  germinate  in  five  or  six  days,  while 
during  the  winter  months  it  takes  almost  as  many  weeks. 
Opuntias  will  germinate  in  even  less  than  six  days. 
They  gemrnate  most  readily  of  all  the  Cactacecp,  and 
grow  the  fastest  afterwards,  while  Mammillarias  are  the 
slowest  to  germinate  and  grow  tlje  slowest  afterwards. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  well-drained  4-inch  pots 
in  a  finely  sifted  mixture  of  one  part  leaf-mold,  one 
part  loam  and  one  part  charcoal  dust  and  silver  sand. 
The  surface  should  be  made  very  smooth,  •'nd  the  seeds 
pressed  lightly  into  the  soil  with  the  bottom  of  a  flower- 
pot and  then  covered  with  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
of  fine  silver  sand.  Thi^  allows  the  seedlings  to  push 
through  readily  and  prevents  the  s<»il  from  crusting  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots,  as  they  usually  have  to  stay  in 
their  seedling  pots  at  leas^  one  year.  The  pots  should 
be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  where  they  will  receive  plenty 
of  light  but  not  the  direct  sunlight,  for,  although  Cacti 
are  natives  of  desert  regions,  the  writer  has  found  from 
experience  that  the  seedlings  will  simply  roast  if  ex- 
posed to  full  sunlight  under  glass.  For  the  first  winter, 
at  least,  the  seedlings  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  G0°  and  carefully  looked  over  every  day 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  soil,  for,  although  they 
should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  they  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  become  quite  dry  during  the  seedling  stage. 
When  about  a  year  old  they  may  be  transplanted  to 
shallow  pans  not  more  than  G  inches  in  diameter,  and 
prepared  with  the  sa.ne  mixture  as  for  seedling  pots. 
These  pans  will  be  found  better  than  small  pots,  be- 
cause the  soil  may  be  kept  more  evenly  moist  and  the 
seedlings  do  better  in  consequence. 

When  grown  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  seedling 
Echinocactus  may  be  transferred  to  pots,  using  sizes 
only  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  them,  as  they 
make  but  few  roots.  Pot  them  in  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-moid  and  one  part 
pounded  brick  and  silver  sand.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  established  plants  may  be  given  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  water,  bxit  must  be  studiouslj'  watered 
during  the  fall  an<l  winter  months.  During  the  winter 
they  should  be  given  a  light  position  in  a  dry  green- 
house, with  a  night  temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  and  a 
rise  of  10°  by  day.  For  the  summer,  they  may  be  either 
kept  in  an  airy  greenhouse  or  placed  in  some  conve- 
nient position  outside,  plunging  the  pots  in  the  soil  or 
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in  s«inie  lijfht  non-cfuulucting  material.  Some  of  the 
Hpecirs  will  fommem't*  to  blossom  in  May  and  otherH  at 
intervals  durint;  the  sunuiuT.  The  flowers  van.'  con- 
Kidi'fthly  in  hizc.and  fnibraee  a  >;uo<l  ran^e  of  color, 
from  white  to  deep  yellow,  and  from  the  faintest  purple 
lo  deep  rose.  They  do  not  readily  produce  seed  (in  New 
Kn:rland,  at  least)  unless  artiticialiy  fertilized.  Like 
most  of  the  Cactus  family,  the  more  cylindrical  species 
will  readily  unite  when  ^rafte*!  upon  other  kinds,  not 
only  in  the  same  penus.lnit  in  other  t;eneraof  Cactacea*, 
aiid  for  weak-j^rowing  species  it  may  often  be  an  advan- 
tiiiXa  to  jrraft  up«m  some  stron>fer-frrowin>?  species. 
(Jerfttn  Jianmntnti  {or  C.  eolubriniiH)  makes  an  excel- 
lent stock  to  jjraft  upon,  choosing  sto<*k  plants  of  rea- 
sonable size  and  height.  The  system  known  as''wedge- 
graftinu'"  is  perhaps  best  for  the  purpose,  and  the  early 
Hpring  months,  or  just  as  the  gr«»wing  season  is  about 
to  con.mence,  is  the  best  time  for  grafting. 

If  plants  of  Echinocactus  can  lie  kept  in  a  healthy 
condition,  they  are  not  much  troubled  with  in.sect  pests; 
mealy-bug  is  their  worst  enemy  and  should  be  removed 
at  once  with  a  clean  mucilage  brush.  As  a  guide  to 
an)ateurs,  the  writer  has  f()UD<l  the  following  to  be 
among  the  most  easily  grown:  J^chiHOcactiis  copricor- 
His,  E,  coptottogomm,  £.  cornigfrun,  E.  Grtisoni,  E. 
hnrizonfhaloniitu,  E.  lontjihnmatuK,  E.  nn/rinnfiffnia,  E. 
stlispinuSf  E.  'Texenjis,  E.  Williatmiii  and  E.  Wislizeni 

Edward  J.  Canning. 


Anhalonium,  51. 
arriaens,  30. 
Agtrophytiim,  50. 
bicolor,  35. 
brevihamatiis.  5. 
capricomis,  15. 
coptonogonus,  13. 
comigerus,  9. 
crispatas,  .'10. 
cyliudracexis,  2. 
Echidne.  2:5 
elec'tracanthus,  22. 
Emoryi,  25. 
flavovirent,  36. 
iinisoni,  44. 
helophonia,  28. 
hexae<lrophoru8,  31. 
horizonthalonius, 
ingens,  20.  [21. 

iiitertextus.  37. 
Juhnsonl,  39, 


INDEX. 

Lecontei.  42. 
leucacauMius,  18. 
Lewiiiii.  .VJ. 
longihaiuiitus,  3. 
Lophophora,  .">1. 
lophothele,  32. 
mieromerig  :   see 
Main  miliaria. 
MirbelU,  ID. 
Monvillii,  11. 
multicostatus.  14. 
myriostigma.  50. 
obvallatus.  29. 
Orcuttii,  ;{8. 
om-itus,  19. 
orthacanthus,  36. 
Ottonis,  34. 
Pfeifferi,  12. 
phyllacanthus,  17. 
pilosns,  47. 
polyeephalus,  40. 


polyancistnis,  10. 
re<'urviis.  26. 
Kinconensi.s,  16. 
robust  us,  'Xi. 
Sa!  -illeiisis.  45. 
Scopa,  46. 
setispinus,  27. 
Sileri.  43. 
Simpsoni,  48. 
sinuatus,  6. 
Texensi.s,  24. 
Tremlinnut,  6. 
tnrbinifortnis,  49. 
uncinatus.  1,  7. 
Yanderivyi,  23. 
viridescens,  41. 
Visnatja,  20. 
Whipplei.  8. 
Williamsii,  51. 
Wislizeni,  4. 
Wrightii,  1. 


f«^  •  A.  Spines,  or  some  of  them,  hooked. 

-s  B.  Central  spine  solitary. 

^'''  1.  Wrightii  [U.  uncinatus,  var.  Wrightii,  Engelm.). 

Oval,  ;M>  in.  high,  2-334  in.  in  diam.:  railial  spines  8, 
arranged  as  in  uncinatus;  central  spine  solitary, angled, 
flexuous  and  hooked,  elongated  (2-C  in.),  erect,  straw- 
color,  with  dark  tip:  flowers  l-l>a  in.  long,  dark  pur- 
ple.   Texas  and  northern  Mexico. 

BB.  Central  spines  4. 
c.  Some  or  all  of  the  spines  annulate. 

2.  cylindriceus,  Engelm.  Globose  to  ovate  or  ovate- 
cylindrical,  simple  or  branching  at  base,  becoming  as 
much  as  :{  ft.  high  and  1  ft.  in  diam. :  ribs  13  in  younger 
specimens,  20-27  in  older  ones,  obtuse  and  tuberculate : 
spines  st«mt,  compressed,  more  or  less  curved,  reddish; 
radials  about  12,  with  '.i-o  additional  slender  ones  at 
upper  edge  of  areola.  1-2  in.  long,  the  lowest  stouter 
and  shorter  and  much  hooked;  centrals  4,  very  stout  and 
4-angled,  about  2  in.  long  and  one-twelfth  to  }i  in.  broad, 
the  uppermost  broadest  and  almost  straight  and  erect, 
the  lowest  decurved:  flowers  yellow.  Southwestern 
United  States  and  Lower  California. 

3.  longihamatas,  Gal.  Subglobose  or  at  length  ovate, 
becoming  1-2  ft.  high:  ribs  i:{-17,  often  oblique,  broad, 
obtuse,  tuberculate-interrupted:  spines  robust,  purplish 
or  variegated  when  young,  at  length  ashy;  radials  8-11, 
spreading,  straight  or  curved  or  flexuousVthe  upper  and 
lower  ones  1-3  in.  long,  the  laterals  2-4  in.;  centrals  4, 
angled,  the  upper  ones  turned  upwards,  straight  or 
curved  or  twisted,  the  lower  one  stouter,  elongated 
(.3-8  in.),  flexuous  and  more  or  less  hooked:  flowers 
yellow,  tinged  with  red,  2H-3H  in.  long.  Texas  and 
Mexico. 


4.  WislixenI,  Kngelm.  At  first  glolK>se,  then  ovate  to 
cylinilrical,  Pa—t  ft.  high:  ribs  21-2.J  (  13  in  small  speci- 
mens!, acute  an  1  oblique,  more  or  less  tuberculate: 
radial  spines  three-ttfths  to  2  in.  long,  the  3  upper  and 
.'{-.)  lower  ones  stilT,  straight  <»r  curved,  annulate,  red 
(in  old  specimens  the  3  stout  upper  radials  move  toward 
the  center  and  become  surrounded  by  the  upper  bristly 
ones),  the  12-20  laterals  (s<mH'tJnies  additional  8hort«r 
ones  above)  bristly,  elongated,  flexuous,  horizontally 
spreading,  yellowish  white;  centrals  4,  stout,  angled, 
and  red,  one  and  thrte-flfths  t<»  three  and  oue-tifth  in. 
long,  the  3  upper  straight,  the  lower  t>ne  longest  (some- 
times as  much  as  4-5  in.),  very  robust  (flat  and  chan- 
neled alK)ve),  hooked  downward  :  fl(»wers  yellow  or 
sometimes  red,  two  to  two  and  three-fifths  in,  long.  From 
southern  Utah  to  northern  Mexico  and  Lower  California. 

cc.  yone  of  the  spines  annulate. 

5.  breviham4tas,  Engelm.  (Jlobose-ovate,  very  dark 
green:  ribs  13,  ileeply  tuberculate-interrupted.  the  tu- 
iiercies  with  a  wo.»lly  gnj<)ve  exten<ling  to  the  base: 
radial  spines  mostly  12,  terete,  straight,  white  or  yel- 
lowish, with  dusky  tips,  hj-l  in.  long,  the  upper  long«'r; 
central  spines  4  (rarelv  1  or 2  additional  ones),  flattened, 
white  with  black  tii>s,  the  2  lateral  ones  divergi-nt  up- 
ward, straight  or  a  little  rc'curved,  1-2  in.  long,  the 
uppemio.st  one  weaker,  the  lower  stoutest  and  darkest, 
p«)rrect  or  deflexed,  hooke«l  downward,  iJ^-l  in.  long: 
flowers  funnelform,  rose-color,  l-lJi  in.  long.  South- 
western Tt-xas  and  New  Mexico. 

C,  sinu&ttu,  Dietr.  (E.  Treculihnus,  Labour.).  Glo- 
bo.se,  4-8  in.  in  diam.,  bright  green:  ribs  13,  oblique, 
acute,  tuber«Milate-interrupted,  the  tubendes  short- 
grooved:  radial  spines  8-12,  setifonu  and  flexible,  the 


745.   Echinocactus  Emoryi,  var.  rectispinus. 
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3  upper  Rn«l  3  lower  purp'i^h  hro\vn  ami  i^trjiltrhflih  (th*» 
lower  «*neH  sometimes  iu>»re  or  U"«m»  houktMl).  four-tlftb4 
to  i  in.  long,  the  2-4*  laterals  more  sleniUr.  longer  (1  to 
one  feU'l  tw«»flfthH  in.  I.  often  Hattened,  pu»»erulent  ami 
whitish,  s.»nif times  tlexutmn  or  hooked;  oeutrul  itpinen 
4,  pnberulent,  yellt»wi>*h  (or  purplish  variegated),  the  U 
up{>er  one?*  slender,  flattened  t»r  sulmugled,  erect  and 
g.-mrally  straight  i  rarely  h<K»ke«l»,  «»ne  and  three-flfths 
to  "J  in.  lontf,  the  lowest' one  nuK'h  stouter,  Mattene«l  or 
even  ehanneled.  straw-eolor,  flexutMis.  more  or  less 
hooked  ( ««(»inetlme9  straight),  2-4  in.  lontr:  flowers  yel- 
low, ■_»-:{  in.  long.    Texas.  Arizona,  aud  northern  Mexico. 

7.  uncinitofl.  Gal.  Glauoespenf,  globose  to  oblong: 
ribs  i;{,  obtusf,  tuliereulate-interrupted:  radial  spines 
Tor  H.  1-i  in.  long,  the  u'  ;  "r  4  or  5  straw-color,  straight, 
flattened,  the  lower  H  p  •  .dish,  terete  and  hooked:  cen- 
trals 4.  the  upper  ;{  rather  stout  and  strai^rht,  alMiut  1  in. 
long,  the  lowent  one  v«Ty  long,  flattened.  hiK>ked  at 
ii{>ex:  flowers  brownish  purple.    Northern  Mexico. 

«.  Whipple!,  Enfirelm.  Globose-ovate,  3-."*  in.  high. 
2-4  in.  in  diuni.:  ribs  115-15  (often  oblique),  compressed 
and  tuberculately  interrupted:  radial  spines  usually  7, 
compressetl,  straight  or  slightly  recurved,  *!*  to  three- 
fifth-*  in.  I«>ng,  lower  <»nes  shorter  than  the  tithern,  all 
white  excepting  the  two  darker  lowest  laterals;  central 
spines  4,  widely  diverifent.  the  uppennont  o!ie  flattene«l, 
straight  and  white,  1  to  one  and  three-flfths  in.  long, 
turne«l  upward  in  the  plane  of  the  radials  (completing 
the  circle  of  radials).  the  others  a  littb"  shorter,  (juad- 
rangular  compressed,  ilark  brown  or  black,  becoming 
reddish  and  Anally  ashy,  the  2  laterals  straiirht,  the 
lowest  one  stouter  an«l  sharply  hooked  downward: 
flower  greenish  red.  Northern  Arizona. 
BBB.    Central  s_>nnes  o  to  S. 

9.  comigeras,  DC.  Globose  or  depressed  -  globose, 
10-lG  in.  in  <liam.:  ribs  about  21,  very  acute  and  wavy 
(not  tuberculately  interrupted):  radial  spines  «i-l(). 
white  and  comparatively  sh-nder,  or  wanting;  centrals 
red  and  very  robu-it,  angular-compressed,  with  long, 
sharp,  horny  I'ps.  the  upper  3  erect-spreading,  1-1*9  in. 
long,  the  lower  2  weaker  and  declinetl,  the  central  one 
longer,  more  ri^^id  and  keeled,  very  broad  (one-fifth  to 
one-third  in.)  and  h(K)ked  d«»wnward:  flowers  purple, 
1-1 3-a  in.  long.    Mexico  and  C'ent^al  America. 

10.  polyancistms,  Engelm.  &  Bigtl.  Ovate  or  at 
lentrth  subcylindri*'.  becoming  4-10  in.  high  and  3-4  in. 
in  diam.:  ribs  13-17.  obtuse,  tuberculately  interrupted; 
radial  spines  20  or  more,  compressed  and  white,  the  up- 
permost wanting,  the  4  upper  ones  broader  and  longer 
(1-2  in.)  and  dusky-tipped,  the  laterals  shorter  (four- 
fifths  to  one  in.),  the  lowest  very  short  (*•>  in.)  and  sub- 
setaceous;  central  spines  of  several  f«  rms.  the  ui»per- 
most  one  (rarely  a  second  similar  but  smaller  one  above 
or  beside  it)  compressed-quadrangular,  elongated  (3-5 
in.),  white  with  dusky  tip.  curved  upward,  the  other 
^10  teretish  or  subangled.  bright  purple-brown;  xipptr 
ones  lone  (2-4  in. )  and  mostly  straight,  the  others  gra<lu- 
ally  shortening  (to  about  1  in.)  downward  and  sharply 
hooked:  flowers  red  or  yellow,  2  to  two  and  two-fifths 
in.  long  and  wide.    Nevada  and  southeastern  California. 

\A.    Spines  not  hookerl. 
B.  Central  apines  none  or  indistinct. 

11.  Monvlllii,  Lem.  Stout,  globose  and  bright  green: 
ribs  13-17,  tuberculate.  broadest  toward  the  base,  undu- 
late; tubercles  somewhat  hexagonal,  strongly  dilated 
below:  ra«lial  spines  9-12,  the  lower  ones  somewhat 
longer,  very  stout,  spreading,  yellowish  translucent, 
reddish  at  base:  central  wanting:  flowers  varying  from 
white  to  yellow  and  red.    I'araguay. 

12.  Pfeifferi,  Zucc.  Oblong-globose,  becoming  i-2  ft. 
Mgh  and  1  ft.  in  diam.:  ribs  11-13,  compressed  and 
somewhat  acute:  spines  6,  about  equal,  rigid,  straight, 
divergent  or  erect,  pale  transparent  yellow  with  a 
brownish  base;  very  rarely  a  solitary  central  spine. 
Mexico. 

13.  copton6gonu8,  Lem..  var.  mijor,  Salm-Dyck.  De- 
pressed, from  a  large  indurate<l  naked  napiforra  base, 
2-4  in.  across  the  top :  ribs  1()-15.  acute  from  a  broad  base, 
TOore  or  less  transversely  interrupted  and  sinuous  : 
spines  3.  annulate,  very  stout  and  erect  from  deeply 
itunken   areolae,   reddish   when   young,  becoming  ashy 


gray;  upper  spine  stoutest,  erect  and  straight,  or 
slightly  curved  upwar<l,  flattened  and  keeled,  and  o<-ca- 
Mionally  twisted,  l^-i-2%  in.  long;  the  two  laterals  erect- 
<livergent.  straight  c»r  slightly  curved,  terete  above  and 
somewhat  ({uadrangular  Udow.  1-1 ',  in.  long;  ail  frona 
an  abruptly  enlarged  base;  flowers  n<»t  seen,  but  said 
to  be  small  and  white,  with  purplish  median  lines. 
Mexico. 

14.  malticost&tttl,  TTildmann.  Depressed-globose:  rib» 
very  nunjerous.  IK)  to  120,  compressed  lnt«»  thin  plates 
which  run  vertically  or  are  twisted  in  every  direction: 
spines  exceedingly  variable,  in  some  cases  wanting  en- 
tirely, in  others  ;{  or  4.  short,  rigid,  and  transluc-nt  yel- 
low; in  others  more  numerous,  larger,  and  often  flattish ; 
in  still  other  cases  very  hmg  and  flat,  interlacing  all  over 
the  plant;  no  centrals:  flower  while,  with  a  broad  pui- 
ple  stripe. 

15.  oaprie6mil,  A.  Dietr.  Globose:  ribs  about  11, 
broad,  sp«itted  all  over  with  white  dots  :  clusters  of 
spines  distant,  usually  seen  only  near  the  apex;  spine» 
.5-10.  long  and  flexuous;  ceutraU  not  distinct:  flower* 
large,  yellow^.    Mexico. 

Ifi.  Rincon^nsis,  Posolg.  Cylindrical,  covered  with 
ivory  white  spines  which  are  tipped  with  crimson;  spines 
3.  with  nocentrals:  flower  large,  purple-crimson,  darker 
at  base.    Northern  Mexico. 

17.  phyllacAnthus,  Mart.  From  globose  to  cylindrical, 
with  depressed  vertex,  simple  or  proliferous,  two  and 
one-third  to  three  antl  three-fifths  in.  broad:  ribs  40-r).> 
(sometimes  as  few  as  ;w>l,very  much  crowded  and  com- 
pressed, thin,  acute,  very  wavy,  continuous  or  som«-what 
interrupted:  radial  spines  5  (.sometimes  »»  or  7),  straight 
and  spreading,  the  2  lowest  ones  white,  rigid,  one-sixth 
to  one-fourth  in.  long,  half  as  long  as  the  2  darker, 
angled,  larger  laterals,  the  uppermost  spine  thin  and 
broad,  channeled  ab<»ve,  faintly  annulate,  flexible,  gray- 
ish pink,  three-fifths  to  1  in.  long;  central  spines  none: 
flowers  small,  dirty  white.    Mexico. 

BB.  Central  spine  solitary  (sometimes  2-4  in  E.  cris- 
jtiifitH,  hrlophorusj  and  setispinus,  or  wanting  in 
lophothele). 

C.    Ribs  less  than  13. 

18.  lencacinthus,  Zucc.  Somewhat  clavate-cylindrical, 
pale:  ril»s  s-lo,  thick,  obtuse,  strongly  tuberculate,  the 
areolae  with  strong  wool:  radial  spines  7  or  8,  similar, 
straight,  finely  pubescent,  at  first  yellowish,  at  length 
white:  central  spine  s<ditary.  more  or  less  erect,  rarely 
wanting:  flowers  light  yellow.    Mexico. 

19.  ornitus,  DC.  (E.  MirUm,  Lern.).  Subglobose: 
ribs  8,  broad,  compressed,  vertical,  thickly  covered  with 
close-set  white  wot)lly  spots,  making  the  whole  plant 
almost  white:  radial  spines  7,  straight,  stout,  yellowish 
or  becoming  gray ;  central  spine  solitary.    Mexico. 

20.  ingens,  Zucc.  {E.  Viautifjn.'Rwiik.).  Very  largo 
(sometimes  as  much  as  10  ft.  high  and  as  much  in  cir- 
cumference), glob«)se or  oblong,  purplish  toward  the  top: 
ribs  8,  obtuse,  tuberculate:  areohe  large,  distant,  with 
very  copious  yellowish  wool:  radial  sp.  s  8  or  more; 
central  spine  solitary;  all  the  spines  shaued  yellow  and 
red  or  brownish,  straight,  rigid,  and  interwoven:  flow- 
ers bright  yellow,  about  3  in.  broad.    Mexico. 

21.  horizonthaldnius,  Lem.  Glaucous,  depressed-glo- 
bose or  at  length  ovate  or  even  cylindric  with  age.  2-8 
in.  high.  2^—4  in.  in  diam.:  ribs  8-10  (fewer  in  very 
young  specimens),  often  sjurally  arranged,  the  tubercles 
scarcely  distinct  by  inconspicuous  transverse  grooves: 
spines  6-9,  stout,  compressed,  reddish  (at  length  ashy), 
recurved  or  sometimes  almost  straight,  nearly  equal, 
four-fifths  to  1*2  in.  long  (sometimes  long  and  slender 
and  almost  terete,  sometimes  short,  stout  and  broad); 
radials  5-8.  upperor.es  weaker,  lowest  wanting;  a  single 
stouter  decurved  central  (sometimes  wanting):  flowers 
pale  rose-purple,  2)^  in.  long  or  more.  New  Mexico  and 
northern  Mexico. 

cc.    Ribs  lS-27. 

22.  electracin thus,  Lem.  Globose  or  thick  cylindrical, 
becoming  2  ft.  high  aiui  1  ft.  in  diam.:  ribs  about  15: 
radial  spines  about  8,  equal,  rigid,  spreading,  yellowish^ 
about  1  in.  long:  the  central  one  solitary,  red  at  base: 
flowers  clear  yellow.    Mexico. 
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23.  Eehldnd,  DC.  ( A7.  I'a »d*-KP if i.  Lcm.).    Depro««ied- 

gIol)4»se,  5-7  in.  in  <liani.,  3-4  in.  Iiitrh:  ribx  i:{,  acute: 
ruilial  spines  7,  browl,  rirfi«l.  ?«preiMlinic,  yellowish,  1  in. 
or  more  lonjr:  central  spine  solitary  and  s«'arrely  longer 
than  the  others:  flowers  bright  yellow,  1  In.  or  more 
loujj.   Mexico. 

21.  TexAniii,  Hopf,  Mostly  «lepressed  (sotnetimex 
globose).  8-12  In.  in  diani.,  4^  In.  high,  simple:  r.bs 
nio^fly  21  (sometimes  27,  and  in  smaller  sp«Timens  i;{ 
or  14)  and  undulate:  spines  st<mt  an«l  fasciculate,  red- 
dish, comjtressed;  ihe  exterior  «>  or  7  radiant,  straight- 
ish  or  curved,  uneqitp  ,  '^  to  four-tiff ns  in.  long  in  some 
rases,  one  r.nd  « ne-Hfth  ;  j  2  in.  in  others,  much  shorter 
than  the  solitary  and  stout  recurved  central,  which  is 
sometimes  <nie-sixth  to  }4  in.  broad:  Hovvers  about  one- 
fl^th  in.  long,  particolored  (scnrlet  and  orange  below 
to  white  above).    Texas  a  id  northeastern  3Iexico. 

2."),  £moryi,  Engelm..  var.  rectisplnus,  Engelm.  Fig. 
74.1.  Glo»M>se,  at  length  cvlindrical:  ribs  l;{-21,  obtuse 
and  strongly  tuberculate :  n.dial  spines  7-9,  very  unequal, 
the  ;{  upper  ones  4-."j  ir.  long,  the  lower  I3'j-:i  in.  long 
and  paler;  the  central  very  long  (12-1:5  in.),  straight  (tr 
slightl  •  decurved.  Southwestern  United  States  and 
northern  Mexico. 

20.  rectirvus,  Link  &  Otto.  Subglobose  and  very  stont : 
ribs  about  l."»,  covered  with  broad,  dark  red  spines,  the 
radials  spreatling,  the  central  one  recurved  and  very 
Ktout,    Mexico  (  .'). 

27.  letisplnus,  Engelm.  Subglobose,  2  to  three  and 
one-fifth  in.  in  diam. :  ribs  l.'i,  more  or  less  obli(|ue, 
often  undnlat'  or  somewhat  interrupted:  radial  s|»ines 
14-1(J.  setiform  '  flexible,  two-fifths  to  four-fifths  in. 
long,  the  uppermost  (the  longest)  and  lowest  ones  yel- 
lowish brown,  the  laterals  white;  central  spines  1-3, 
setiform  and  flexuous,  dark,  1  to  one  and  one-fifth  in. 
long:  fiowers  funnelform,  one  and  three-fifths  to  3  in. 
long,  yellow,  scarlet  within.    Texas  and  Mexico. 

28.  heldpborus,  Lein.  Depressed  globose,  light  green, 
with  purple-red  veins:  ribs  about  20.  compressed,  ob- 
tuse: radial  spines  9-12,  very  stout  and  porrect;  central 
spines  1-4,  stronger  and  annulate;  all  the  spines  pearl- 
gray.    Mexico. 

ccc.    i?»7;»  30  or  more. 

29.  obvall&tns,  DC.  Obovate-globose,  depressed :  ribs 
very  numerous,  vertical:  spines  most  abundant  towards 
the  apex,  unequal,  spreading,  stout,  whitish;  the  3  up- 
per radials  and  solitarj-  central  strong,  the  otliers  (espe 
cially  the  lowest)  small  :  flowers  purple,  with  whitish 
margin.  Mexico. —The  name  was  suggested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  terminal  cluster  of  flowers  surrounded 
by  a  fortification  of  strong  spines. 

.30.  crispitus,  DC.  (E.(irri{fens,TAnk).  Globose,  5  in. 
or  more  high;  ribs  .'UMJO.  compressed  and  sharp,  more 
or  less  undulate-crisped:  spines  7-11,  widely  spreading, 
more  or  less  flattened,  the  upper  larger  and  brown  at 
tip,  the  lower  shorter  and  white,  or  all  of  them  brown: 
flowers  purple,  or  white  with  purple  stripes.  Mexico 
and  Central  America. 

cccc.   Tuberculate,  as  in  JIatn miliaria. 

31.  hez8edr6phonis,  Lem.  More  or  less  globular,  dark 
gray:  ribs  deeply  tuberculate,  giving  the  appearance  of 
a  Mammillaria,  with  hexagonal  tubercles:  radial  spines 
6  or  7,  r jdiating  like  a  star;  central  spine  solitary,  erect, 
longer;  all  the  spines  annulate,  reddish  brown:  flowers 
white,  tinted  with  rose.    Mexico. 

32.  lopothele,  Salm-Dyck.  Globose,  strongly  tubercu- 
late, after  the  manner  of  Mammillaria:  tubercles  quatl- 
rangular.  bearing  clusters  of  5-10.  more  or  less  porrect, 
long,  rigid,  and  equal  spines;  central  solitary  or  want- 
ing: flowers  white  or  yellowish.    Mexico. 

BBB.     Central  spines  4  {2  or  3  in  Sileri  and  sometimes 

S  in  Seopn). 
C.  Rihs  less  than  IS. 

.33.  robu8taa.  Otto.  Clavate  and  stout:  ribs  about  8, 
compressed,  vertical-  radial  spines  about  14,  the  upper 
ones  slender,  the  lowest  3  stronger;  central  spines  4, 
4-angled  at  base,  transversely  striate,  the  lowest  one 
largest;  all  the  spines  purple- red,  lJ^-3  in.  long:  flow- 
ers golden  yellow.    Mexico. 
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34.  Ottdnii,  Link  A:  Otto.  Depressed  glolmse  or  ovate, 
3-4  in.  high:  ribs  10-12,  obtuse:  radial  spines  10-18, 
sleniler.  yellowish,  more  or  less  straight  and  spreading, 
about  %  in.  long;  central  spines  4,  dusky  red.  stronger, 
the  uppermost  very  short,  the  two  laterals  horizontal, 
th#>  lowest  longest  (1  in.)  and  defiexed:  flower^  leux  n- 
yellow,  becoming  2-3  in.  in  diameter.    Mexico. 

.35.  bicolor,  (iai.  (ilolM»se-ovate.  stout.  1 ',-4  in.  In 
diam.,  sometimes  iM'ceming  8  In.  high:  ribs  8,  oblique 
and  obtuse,  compressed,  tuberculate-internjpt»*d  .  lower 
radials  and  centrals  vari«  gated  r»-d  and  white;  radials 
9-17.  spreading  and  recurved.  sU-nder  and  rather  rigid, 
the  lowest  one  S-l  in.  long,  the  latenils  1-2  in.  long 
an<l  about  efjualing  the  2-4  fliit  Hexuous  ashy  upper 
ones;  centrals  4.  fiat  and  fl»'XUous.  l'a-:{  in.  hmg.  the 
uppernjost  thin  j»nd  not  longer  than  the  erect  and  rigid 
laterals,  the  lowe**!  very  st«)ut.  porrect  and  very  hmg: 
flowers  funnelform,  bright  purple,  2-3  In.  long.  North- 
em  Mexico. 

CC.    Bibs  13-27. 

30.  orthac&nthus,  Link  &  Otto.  (E.  flnvor)rens, 
Scheidw.).  GlolM>se,  yellowish  green:  ribs  12  or  13, 
vertical,  acute;  nwlial  spines  14.  une<{ual.  straight  and 
spreading;  central  spines  4,  stronger,  the  lowest  the 
largest;  all  the  spines  rigid,  annulate,  and  grayish 
white.    Mexico. 

37.  intert6xtU8,  Engelm.  Ovate-globose,  1-4  in.  high: 
ribs  l.{.  acute,  somewhat  obliijue,  tuberculate-inter- 
rupted,  the  tubercles  with  a  woolly  gr«M>ve  :  spines 
short  and  rigi<l.  redilish  from  a  whitish  base  and  with 
dusky  tips;  radial  10-25,  closely  appressed  and  inter- 
woven, the  upper  5  to  9  setaceous  and  white,  straight, 
one-fifth  to  %  in.  long,  the  laterals  more  rigid   and  a 


746.  Ecbinocactus  myiiostigma. 

little  longer,  the  lowest  stout  and  short,  a  little  ro- 
cur''ed;  centrals  4.  t)ie  3  upper  ones  turned  upward  and 
exceeding  tlie  railials  and  interwoven  with  them,  the 
lower  one  very  short,  stout  and  porrect:  flowers  about 
1  in.  long  and  wide,  purplish.  Texas  and  northern 
Mexico. 

38.  Orcuttii,  Engelm.  Cylindrical.  2-3^2  ft.  high,  1  ft. 
in  diam..  single  or  in  clusters  up  to  18  or  more,  not 
rarely  decumbent:  ribs  18-22.  often  oblique:  spines  ex- 
tremely variable,  angled  to  flat,  li~3  in.  wide;  radials 
11-13.  unequal,  lowest  and  several  laterals  thinnest;  cen- 
trals 4:  flowers  about  2  in.  long,  deep  crimson  in  center, 
bordered  by  light  greenish  yellow.    Lower  California. 

39.  Jdhnsoni,  Parry.  Oval,  4-6  in.  high:  ribs  17-21, 
low,  rounded,  tuberculately  interrupted,  close  set.  often 
oblique,  densely  covered  with  stoutish  reddish  gray 
spines:  radial  spines  1<^14,  three-fifths  to  one  and  one- 
third  in.  long,  the  upper  longest;  centrals  4,  stouter, 
recurved,  about  IS  in.  long:  flowers  2  to  two  and  three- 
fifths  in.  long  and  wide,  from  deep  red  to  pink.  Utah, 
Nevada,  California. 

40.  polyc^phalus,  Engelm.  &  Bigel.  Globose  (6-10  in. 
in  diam. )  to  ovate  ( 10-16  in.  high.  5-10  in.  in  diam.)  and 
cylindrical  (reaching  24-28  in.  high  and  about  10  in.  in 
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diam. ),  profusely  branchp<l  at  base:  rib'*  13-21  (occa- 
sionally 10):  spines  8-15,  very  stout  an»l  compressed, 
more  or  less  recurved  and  reddish;  radials  -4-11,  com- 
paratively slender  (the  uppermost  th«>  most  sic  der), 
1-2  in.  long;  the  4  centrals  much  sti»ut«T  and  longer 
(  U-^  to  two  and  four-flfths  in. ),  very  unequal,  the  upper- 
most one  usually  broadest  an<l  curved  upward,  the  low- 
est one  usually  the  longest  an<l  ilecurved:  flowers  yel- 
low.   From  I'tah  to  northern  Mexico. 

41.  virid^scens,  Nutt.  (Jlolxise  or  depressed,  simple 
or  branchinir  at  base,  4-12  in.  high.  G-10  in.  in  diam. : 
ribs  l;{-21  (fewer  when  young),  compressed an«l  scarcely 
tubercuUtte:  spines  more  or  less  curved  and  sometimes 
ts\'iste<l,  reddish  below,  shadinir  into  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish above;  ra<iial.s  9-20,  two-rtfths  to  four-ttfths  in.  long, 
the  lowest  shortest,  robust,  and  decurved;  centrals  4, 
cruciate,  much  stouter,  compressed  an»l  4-angl«'d,  four- 
flfths  to  one  and  two-tifths  in.  l<mg,  the  lowest  broadest, 
longest  and  straightest:  flowers  yellowish  green,  about 
one  and  three-flf ths  in.  long.    Southern  California. 

42.  Lec6ntei,  Engclm.  Resembles  Wislizeni.  but 
often  scmiewhat  taller  (sometimes  beci>ming  8  ft.  high 
and  2  ft.  in  diam.),  usually  more  slen<ler.  and  at  last 
clavafe  from  a  slender  base:  ribs  somewhat  more  inter- 
rupted and  more  obtuse:  lower  central  spine  more  flat- 
tened and  broader,  curved  (rather  than  hooked)  or 
twisted,  usually  not  at  all  hooked,  sometimes  as  much 
as  (i  in.  long:  flower  rather  smaller.  From  the  Great 
Basin  to  Mexico  aud  Lower  California. 

43.  Slleri,  Engelm.  Globose :  ribs  1.3,  prominent, 
densely  crowdeil.  witli  short  rhombic-angled  tubercles: 
radial  spines  11-1.3.  white;  centrals  3.  )>Ia«'k.  with  pale 
base,  three-ttfths  in.  long,  the  upper  one  sliirhtly  longer: 
flower  scarcely  1  in.  long,  straw-colored.    Utah. 

44.  Oriisoiii,  Hildmann.  Globose,  completely  covered 
by  a  mass  of  almost  transparent  golden  spines,  which 
give  the  plant  the  appearance  of  a  ball  of  gold;  centrals 
4,  curved .  flowers  red  and  yellow.  Mountains  of  Mexico. 
—  From  illustrations  it  is  evident  that  the  radial  spines 
are  somewhat  m^merous  antl  widely  spreading,  and  that 
the  centrals  are  prominent  aud  more  or  less  deflexed. 

45.  8aItilI6iisis,  Poselg.  Verv  stout,  globose  :  rib^ 
15-19,  compressed,  dark  green:  spines  very  prominent, 
5-7  in  a  cluster,  stout  and  porrect,  sometimes  becoming 
5  in.  long;  centrals  4.  Mexico.  — Schumann  makes  this  a 
variety  of  E.  ingena. 


746a.    Mammillaria  macromeris.    For  comparison  with  Echinocacti 


ccc.  Ribs  30  or  more. 

Aft.  Scdpa,  Link  &  Otto.  More  or  less  cylindrical.  1  ft. 
or  more  high,  2-4  in.  in  dLnmeter,  at  length  branching 
above  :  ril)s  30-3«>,  nearly  vertical,  tuberculate  ;  radial 
spines  .30-40,  setaceous,  white  ;  central  spines  3  or  4, 
purple,  erect ;  sometimes  all  the  spines  are  white:  flow- 
ers yellow.  Brazil.  — The  species  is  exceedinj^^y  plastic 
in  form,  branching  variously  or  passing  into  the  cris- 
tate condition. 

BBBB.   Central  spines  5-10. 

47.  pildsos.  Gal.  Globose.  G-IS  in.  high  :  ribs  1.3-18, 
compressed,  little  if  at  all  interrupted  :  radial  spines 
represented  by  3  slender  ones  at  the  lowest  part  of  tho 
pulvillus  or  wanting;  centrals  (>,  very  stout,  at  lirst  pur- 
plish, becoming  pale  yellow,  the  ;{  upper  ones  erect,  the 
3  lower  recurved-spreading:  flowers  unknown.  North- 
ern Mexico. 

4S.  Sfmpsoni,  Engelm.  Subglobose  "depressed, ttirbi- 
nate  at  base,  simple,  often  clustered  uree  and  one-lifth 
to  Ave  in.  in  diam. :  ribs  8-13,  only  ir  icated  by  the  spiral 
arrangement  of  the  prominent  tubvrcles,  waich  are  % 
to  three-flfths  in.  long,  somewhat  quadrangular  at  base 
and  cylindric  above :  exterior  spines  20-30,  slender, 
rigid,  stiaight.  whitish,  Ja-V,  in.  long,  with  2-5  addi- 
tie  'al  short  setaceous  ones  above;  interior  spines  8-10, 
St'  ~  yellowish  and  ret.dish  brown  or  black  above, 
erev..  '"ading,  two-flfths  to  three-flfths  in.  long;  no 
truly  ce.  .al  spine:  flowers  three-fifths  to  four-flfths  in. 
long  and  nearly  as  broad,  yellowish-green  to  pale  pur- 
ple.   Mountains  of  Colorado,  L'tah  aud  Nevada. 

AAA.  Spines  entirely  tranting. 

49.  ttirbiiuf6rmis,  PfeiflF.  Depressed-globose,  grayish 
green,  with  12-14  spirally  ascending  ribs,  cut  into  regu- 
lar rhomboidal  tubercles ;  tubercles  flat,  with  a  depressed 
pulvillus.  entirely  naked  excepting  a  few  small  setaceous 
spines  upon  the  younger  ones  :  flowers  white,  with  a 
purplish  base.  Mexico.  — The  depressed  and  spineless 
body,  with  its  surface  regularly  cut  in  spiral  series  of 
low,  flat  tubercles,  gives  the  plant  a  very  characteristic 
appearance. 

50.  myriostlgrma,  Salm-Dyck  {AKfrophfffum  ntyrio- 
sfi(fni<t,  Leni.).  Fig.  74(5.  Depressed-gltdtose,  5  in.  in 
diam. :  ribs  5  or  (j,  very  broad,  covered  with  numerous 
somewhat  pilose  white  spots,  and  with  deep  obtuse  sin- 
uses: spines  none:  flowers  large,  pale  yellow.    Mexico. 

51.  Williamsii,  Lem.  (Anlialdnium  Wil- 
Uatnsii,  Lem.  Li^phophora  Williamsii, 
Coult.).  Hemispherical,  from  a  very  thick 
root,  often  densely  proliferous,  transversely 
lined  below  by  the  remains  of  withered  tuber- 
cles :  ribs  txsually  8  (in  young  specimens 
often  0),  very  broad,  gradually  merging  above 
into  the  distinct  nascent  tubercles,  which  are 
crowned  with  somewhat  delicate  pencillate 
tufts,  which  become  rather  inccmspicuous  pul- 
villionthe  ribs:  flowers  small,  whitish  to  rose. 
Texas  and  Mexico. —  The  well-known  "mescal 
button,"  used  by  the  Indians  in  religious  rites. 

52.  Lewinii,  Hennings  {Anhalhnium  Leir- 
inii,  Hennings.  Lophnphora  Lewinii,  Coult. ). 
Like  L\  W'illinni.sii.  but  a  nmch  more  robust 
form,  with  more  numerous  (usually  13)  and 
hence  narrower  an<l  more  sinuous  ribs,  and 
nuich  more  prominent  tufts.  Along  the  Kio 
Grande.  John  M.  Coulteu. 

Other  names  of  Echinocacti  may  be  looked 
for  un«ler  EJiinocereus  and  Mamniilhiria. 
Echinocactus  and  Mammillaria  are  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  *he  way  in  which  the  fls. 
are  borne.  — terminal  on  the  tubercles  in  the 
former,  and  axillary  to  tubercles  or  ribs  in 
the  latter.  In  external  appearance  they  are 
very  similar.  Some  species  may  be  referred 
to  either  genus  or  to  both.  Mammillaria 
microtneris  (Fig.  .302)  is  considere<l  by  some 
to  be  an  Echinocactus.  The  strong  resem- 
blances between  these  two  genera  may  be 
seen  o\  »...r«na;irig  the  Echinocacti  in  Figs. 
745  ami  74fi  with  th*-  Mammillaria  in  Fig.  74(»o. 
See,  also,  F'igs.  13»55-7  under  Mammillaria. 


ECHiAOCEREUS 

£CHIN0C£B£US  (spini/  Cereus).  C<iri(iee(t.  Stems 
usually  low  and  growing  in  thick  clusters,  which  some- 
tinj»'S  niuh  a  considerable  size:  tis.,  as  a  rule,  mostly 
8h<»rt  funnel-form:  ovarj'  and  tuV)e  covere«l  with  bracts, 
from  the  axils  of  which  are  procluced  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  wool,  ])ristle8  and  spines:  fr.  globose  to  ellip- 
soidal, covered  with  spim*s  until  ripe.  The  genus  is  so 
closely  allied  to  Cereus,  and  merges  so  gra<luully  into  it. 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  them,  and,  indeed,  by  some  authors 
tliey  are  comldned  under  Cereus.  For  culture,  see 
Cactus,  Certus,  and  Uchinocactus. 

INDEX 

acifer,  1!).  diibius,  7.  polyacanthns.  18. 

liihistus,  '24.  Engelmannii,  13.  pro<MmiJ)ens.  5. 

HorlHiuiieri,  3.  ennt-iwunthus,  G.  rigidissimus,  24. 

Uhtnkii,  4.  Fen<!leri.  12.  Rtettfri,  11. 

ripspitosus,  24.  gona<*»nthu8.  9.  rufispinus,  24. 

chloranthus,  2i).  loiigisetus.  10.  Seheeri,  2. 

chrysocentnis,  13.  Merkeri.  8.  stramineus.  \Ti. 

eoeeinetu,  17.  Mojavensis,  16.  triglochidiatas.  9. 

conglomeratus,  14.  pawispinus,  9.  tubero^ns.  1. 

conoidpus,  17.  ptn-tinatus.  24.  variefpitns.  13. 

ctenoides.  2.i.  phceniceus.  17.  viriditlorus,  21. 
dasyacanthus,  22. 

A.    StetHS  small,  slender,  cylindrical,  much  resembling 

Cereus. 

1.  tuberdsos,  Riimpl.  {Cereus  tiibernsus,  Poselg. ). 
Stems  cylindrical,  upright,  or  later  reclining,  clustered, 
from  a  number  of  more  or  less  globular  or  ellipsoidal 
tuberous  roots,  the  lower  part  woo«ly  and  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil,  the  i  -»per  part  more  tieshy.  about  J^in. 
in  diara.,  reaching  .i  length  of  1-2  ft.:  ribs  about  8, 
straight,  low,  roun«led :  areolae  very  close  together  :  ra- 
dial spines  *J-r2,  horizontally  spreading,  straight,  white, 
thin  subulate,  very  short ;  central  solitary,  subulate, 
from  a  tuberous  base,  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
radials,  white  or  brownish,  with  darker  brown  or  black 
tips,  directed  upward,  appressed:  fls.  from  the  end  of 
the  stem,  alxiut  2  in.  long,  tube  covered  with  an  abun- 
dance of  white  wool  intermingled  with  bristles,  rose-red 
to  purplish:  fr.  ovoid,  green,  covered  with  the  white 
wool  and  bristles.     Tex.  and  northern  Mex. 

AA.    Stems   prostrate,  sometimes  the    branches  upright 
ivhen  young,  mostly  hss  than  I  in.  in  diam. 

2.  Sche^ri,  Lem.  (Cereus  Seheeri,  Salm-Dyck). 
Branching  freely  from  the  base  of  the  stem  and  forming 
dense  clusters  ;  branches  upright  or  ascending,  about 
8  in.  long  by  1  in.  in  diam.,  sliglitly  tapering  toward  the 
apex,  dark  green:  ribs  8-9,  straight  or  sometimes  in- 
clined to  spiral,  separated  above  by  sharp  grooves,  which 
become  flattened  toward  the  base,  low  arched :  areolae 
l':tle  more  than  V4in,  apart,  round,  yellowish  white:  ra- 
dial spines  7-9,  spreading,  needle-like,  the  under  pair 
the  longest,  about  }4-%  in.  long,  white  with  yellowish 
bases;  centrals  3,  the  lower  the  longest,  about  /gin., 
red  with  brown  bases;  later  all  the  spines  become  gray: 
fl.  red,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  about  5  in. 
long:  ovary  and  tube  bracteate  and  furnished  with 
abundance  of  wool  and  si)ines.    Mex. 

^.  Berlandl^ri,  Lem.  (Cereus  Berlaudieri.  Engelm.). 
Stems  prostrate,  richly  branching,  fonning  dense  clus- 
ters, the  branches  upright  or  ascending.  2-3  in.  long  or 
longer  by  %-%  in.  in  diam..  light  or  dark  green,  and  in 
young  growth  often  purplish  :  ribs  .>-45,  broken  up  into 
as  many  straight  or  spiral  rows  of  tubercles,  tuljercles 
conical,  pointed  :  areolie  '•}»-%  in.  apart,  round,  white- 
woolly,  soon  naked:  radial  spines  6-8,  stiflf  bristle-form, 
thin,  horizontally  spreading,  white,  about  %  in.  long, 
the  upper  o.^e  sometimes  liirht  l>rown  and  somewhat 
stronger  ;  central  solitary,  yellowish  brown,  sometimes 
reaching  %  in.  in  length  :  fls.  fntni  the  upper  lateral 
areolffi,  2-3  ii..  lonff,  red  to  light  pink:  fr.  ovoid,  green, 
bristly.   Southern  Tex.  and  northern  Mex. 

4.  Blinkii,  Palm.  (Cereus  Bldnkii,  Po>^elg.^.  Branch- 
ing freely  from  the  base  and  thus  forming  clusters: 
stems  columnar,  tapering  above,  about  G  in.  long  by 
1  in.  in  «liam.,  dark  green:  ribs  5-6  (rarely  7).  straight, 
almost  divided  into  tubercles:  areolae  about  5^  in.  apart, 
round,  white  curly-woolly,  lat<>r  naked  :  radial  spines 
mostly  8,  horizontally  spreading,  the  under  pair  the 
longest,  reaching    about    'y%    in,    in    length,  all    stiff. 
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straight,  thin,  white   or    the   upper   ones   carmine-red 
when  voung,  later  reddish  brown;  central  solitary,  ]>or 
rect,  later  deflexed,  1-1  %  in.  Icmg.   white  or  brownish, 
black  when  young  :    fls.  from  near  the  crown,  '1%-A  in. 
long,  purple-red  to  violet.   Mex.    R.II.  1805:90. 

5.  procdmbens,  Lem.  (Cereus  prociimbens,  Engelm.). 
Branching  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  so  form- 
ing clusters  :  branches  procumbent  or  a.scemling,  an- 
gled, at  the  base  tapering  into  cylindrical,  l'a-5  in. 
long  by  14-%  in.  in  diam.  :  ribs  mostly  5,  rarely  4, 
straight  or  spiral,  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  branch 
almost  divided  into  tubercles  :  areolje  K-H  in.  apart, 
round,  sparingly  white  curly-woolly,  sotm  naked  :  ra- 
dial spines  4-0.  .subulate,  stiff,  straight,  sharp,  in  young 
growth  brownish,  then  white,  at  the  base  often  yellow- 
ish an<l  the  tip  brownish,  horizontally  spreading,  the 
upper  the  longest,  reaching  }i  in.  in  length  ;  central 
solitarv,  or  absent  on  the  lower  areolae,  somewhat 
stronger,  %-%  in.  long,  darker  :  tls.  lateral,  from  jr.st 
below  the  crown.  :J— t  in.  lontr.  carmine-red  to  violet, 
with  white  or  yellowish  throat:  fr.  ellipsoidal,  green, 
%  in.  long.    Mex. 

G.  enneac^nthos,  Engelm.  (Cereus  enneacdnthus, 
Engelm". ) .  Freely  branching  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and 
thus  forming  thick,  irregular  clusters  :  branches  as- 
cending, usually  3-5  in.  long  by  \)4-(!.  in.  in  diam., 
green  or  sometimes  reddish :  ribs  8-10,  straight,  often 
divided  by  transverse  grooves  into  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous tubercles:  areolae  %-%  in.  apart,  round,  white 
curly- woolly,  soon  naked:  ra<lial  spines  7-12  (mostly  8), 
horizontally  spremling,  needle-form,  straight,  stiflF, 
translucent  white,  base  bulbose,  the  under  one  longest, 
reaching  about  Hin.,  the  upper  one  very  short;  central 
solitary,  or  seldom  with  two  additional  upper  ones, 
straight,  porrect  or  deflexed,  round  or  angled,  whitish  to 
straw-yellow  or  darker,  %-VA  in.  long  ;  later  all  the 
spines  are  gray  :  fls.  lateral,  from  near  the  crown  or 
lower,  \%-2yi'm.  hmg,  red  to  purplish  :  fr.  spherical, 
green  to  red,  spiny,  %-l  in.  long.  Tex.  and  northern 
Mex. 

AAA.    Stems  erect,  more  than  1  in.  in  diametc: 
B.    Sibs  of  stem  9  or  less. 

7.  dtlbius,  Riimpl.  (Cereus  dttbius,  Engelm.).  Tol- 
erably thickly  clustered;  stems  branching  at  the  base, 
cylindrical  or  elongated  ellipsoidal,  4K-7  in.  high  by 
\%-2H  in.  in  diam.:  ribs  7-9,  undulate:  areolae  %-H 
in.  apart,  round,  covered  with  short  curly  white  wool, 
later  naked:  radials  .>-8,  .subulate,  horizontally  spread- 
ing, stiff,  round  or  faintly  angled,  the  lower  ones 
usually  the  longest,  about  1  in.  long,  the  upper  ones 
about  half  as  long,  or  sometimes  absent,  transparent 
white:  centrals  1-4,  stronger  and  longer,  bulbose  at  the 
base,  straight  or  curved,  reswhes  2%  in.  in  length,  the 
lowest  one  longest,  straight,  porrect  or  deflexed,  the 
upper  ones  sprea<ling  :  fls.  lateral,  2  in.  long,  rose-red 
to  violet:  fr.  spherical,  greenish  to  purple-red,  covered 
with  bundles  of  deciduous  toines.  Tex.  and  northern 
Mex. 

8.  H^rkeri,  Hildm.  Stems  at  first  upright,  columnar, 
later  reclining,  and  by  branching  at  the  base  f»»rming 
clusters,  in  new  growth  bright  green,  later  gray  to  gray- 
brown  and  corky:  ribs  5-9,  undulate  to  more  or  less  tu- 
berculate  :  areolie  /4in.  and  more  apart,  round,  white 
velvety,  later  naked :  rmlial  spines  (V-9,  the  upj)er  ones 
the  longest,  reaching  IH  in.  in  length,  somewhat  con- 
fluent with  the  centrals,  subulate,  spreading,  straight; 
centrals  1-2,  stronger,  reaching  a  length  of  2in. ;  all  the 
spines  are  white,  nearly  transparent,  with^  reti-tinted 
bulbose  base.    Northern  Mex. 

9.  paucisplnus,  Riimpl.  {Cereus  paucisp\nus, 
Engelm.).  Clustered  in  irregular  bunches  :  stems  cy- 
lindrical to  ovoid.  4-7  in.  high  by  l:''4-3  in.  in  diam.: 
ribs  5-7,  undulate  :  areola*  Ys-^  in.  apart,  round,  white 
woolly,  later  naked:  radial  spines  ;M>,  spreading,  subu- 
late, straight  or  curved,  round,  buUiose  at  the  base,  the 
lowest  one  longest,  reaching  ^4  in.,  liy:ht  colored,  the 
upper  cnes  reaching  to  about  %  in.,  reddish  or  brown- 
ish ;  central  solitary  or  none,  reaching  about  \%  in.  in 
leneth,  somewhat  angled,  brown-black,  porrect  or  up- 
right ;  later  all  the  spines  blackish:  tls.  2  in.  or  more 
long,  dark  scarlet  to  yellowish.    Tex.  and  Colo. 
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Var.  triglochidi^tUS,  K.  Seh.  (  Schiuoceretis  triglochi- 
didtus,  EuKelm.  I'eretin  triglochididtus,  Engelm.  |. 
Kadial  spines  usually  3,  sometimes  as  many  as  6,  strong, 
angled,  base  bulhose,  straight  or  curved,  about  1  in. 
long,  soon  ash-gray.    Tex.  and  New  Mex. 

Var.  gonacAnthus,  K.  Sch.  {Echinocereus  gonacdn- 
thus,  Lem.  Vereus  gonacdnthtts,  Engelm.  and  Bigel.). 
liadial  spines  8,  very  large,  angled  and  sometimes 
twisted,  the  upper  strongest,  r^atdiing  nearly  3  in.  in 
length,  light  or  dark  yellow  with  brown  tips  ;  central 
always  present,  deeply  grooved,  often  Hattened,  3  in.  or 
more  long.    Colo. 

BB.   Bibs  of  stem  about  9-13. 

10.  longisetUB,  Lem.  (Cereus  longisetus,  Engelm.). 
Stems  clustered,  cylindrical,  covered  with  long,  dirty 
white  spines,  about  8  in.  high  by  2  in.  in  diani..  light 
green:  ribs  11-14,  straight,  undulate:  radial  spines  18- 
20,  straight,  c<mipressed,  base  thickened,  subulate,  flex- 
uose,  usually  horizontally  spreading,  interlocking  with 
adjacent  clusters,  the  lower  laterals  the  longest,  reach- 
ing /ain.  in  length,  the  upper  more  bristle-like  and  the 
shortest,  all  white  ;  centrals  .">-7,  longer,  reaching  2% 
in.,  stronger,  the  upper  ones  scarcely  longer  than  the 
longest  radials  ;  all  are  bulbose  at  the  base  ;  the  three 
lower  ones  the  longest  and  deflexed,  spreading  and 
sometimes  curved :  lis.  red.   Mex. 

11.  BtBtteri,  Riimpl.  {Cereus  Rcetteri,  Engelm.). 
Loosely  open  clustered:  stems  upright,  4-0  in.  high,  2- 
3  in.  in  diam.,  cylindrical  or  ovoid:  ribs  10-13,  straight: 
radial  spines  8-15,  subulate,  thickened  at  the  base,  stiff, 
sharp,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  the  laterals  longest, 
about  >2  in.,  the  upper  ones  shortest,  reddish  with 
darker  tips  ;  centrals  2-a,  stouter,  bulbose  at  base,  %- 
■%in.  long,  the  l(»wer  ones  the  longest;  later  ail  the  spines 
are  gray:  tls.  lateral,  from  near  the  crown,  2^2-3  in. 
long,  pnrple-red  to  violet:  fr.  short  ellipsoi(lal,  spiny, 
green,  i^iin.  lung.    Tex.  to  Ariz,  and  northern  Mex. 

12.  F6ndleri,  Riimpl.  (Cereus  F^ndleri,  Engelm.) 
Irregularly  clustered  :  stem  cylindrical  or  rarely  ovoid 
or  even  globose,  sparingly  branching,  3-7  in.  high  by 
V%-2%  inch  in  diam.  :  ribs  9-12,  straight  or  slightly 
spiral,  undulate  :  radial  spines  7-10,  subulate,  straight 
or  curved,  the  lowest  or  the  two  lower  laterals  the 
longest,  about  1  in.,  stronger,  quadrangular,  white;  the 
two  next  higiier  brownish;  the  upper  ones  round,  white 
and  much  shorter;  all  are  bulbose  at  the  base  ;  central 
solitary  (or  in  old  plants  .3-4),  very  strongly  thickened 
at  the  base,  round,  black,  sometimes  with  a  lighter  col- 
ored tip,  curved  upward,  reaching  a  length  of  \%  in.: 
tis.  lateral,  from  near  the  crown,  2-3>2  in.  long,  dark 
carmine-red  to  purple  and  violet:  fr.  ellipsoidal,  spiny, 
green  to  purple-red,  about  1  in.  long.  Colo.,  Utah  and 
south  to  northern  Mex.    B.M.  0333. 

13.  £ngelmannii,  Lem.  {Cereus  E»gelmnnnii, 
Parry).  Stems  clustered,  cylindrical  to  ovoid,  4-10  in. 
high,  \%-l%  in.  in  diam.,  light  green  :  ribs  11-13,  un- 
dulate :  radial  spines  11-13,  somewhat  angled,  stiff, 
sharp,  straight  or  somewhat  curved,  horizontally  spread- 
ing, the  lowest  or  lower  laterals  the  longest,  about  % 
in.,  the  upper  ones  the  shortest,  whitish  with  brown 
tips:  centrals  4,  stitt",  straight,  angled,  stout,  the  lowest 
one  deflexed,  white  to  dark-colored,  reaching  a  length  of 
2  3^in.,  the  upper  ones  about  \i  as  long,  spreatling, 
])rown  :  fls.  lateral,  from  just  below  the  crown,  \%-2% 
in.  long,  purple-red  :  fr.  ovoid,  green  to  purple-red, 
spiny,  later  naked,  about  1  in.  in  diam.;  pulp  i>urple- 
red.    Calif,  to  L^tah  and  south  into  3Iex. 

Var.  chrysoc^ntms,  Engelm.  and  Bigel.  The  three 
upper  centrals  golden  yelUjw,  the  lowest  white.  Mojave 
desert,  Calif. 

Var.  varieg^tus,  Engelm.  and  Bigel.  The  three  up- 
per centrals  curved,  horn -colored  and  mottled  with 
black.    Utah,  Nev.  and  Calif. 

14.  conglomer&tus,  Forst.  Stems  clustered,  colum- 
nar, s  )mewhat  tapering  above,  reaching  a  height  of  1  ft. 
and  2  in.  in  diam.,  light  green:  ribs  12-13,  strongly  un- 
dulate, tubercled  above :  radial  spines  9-10.  glossy, 
spreading,  the  lower  pair  the  longest,  base  yellow;  cen- 
trals 1-4,  the  lowest  straight,  porrect,  reaching  a  length 
of  VA  in.  and  more,  somewhat  stronger  than  the  rest. 
Northern  Mex. 


1.5.  Stramlnens,  Riimpl.  {Cereus  stramineus,  Engel- 
mann).  Clustered  in  thick,  irregular  bunches  :  stems 
ovoid  to  cylindrical,  4-8  in.  long,  lj^-2J^  in.  in  diam.:  ribfl 
11-13:  radial  spines  7-10  (usually  8),  horizontally  radi- 
ate, straight  or  slightly  curved,  subulate,  sharp,  round 
or  the  long  lower  ones  angled,  transparent  white,  toler- 
ably equal  in  length,  about  '^u-%  in.  or  the  lower  ones 
.sometimes  longer  and  reaching  a  length  of  13-2  in.;  cen- 
trals 3-4,  much  longer,  stronger,  twisted,  angled,  straw 


747.   Echinocereus  chloranthus. 

yellow  to  brownish,  when  young  reddish  transparent, 
the  upper  ones  shortest  and  spreading  upwani,  the 
lower  ones  porrect  or  depressed  :  tls.  lateral,  2J^-3>4  in. 
long,  bright  purple-red  or  deep  dark  red  to  scai'let :  fr. 
ellipsoidal,  about  IV2  in.  long,  covered  with  numerous 
spines,  purple-red.    Tex.  to  Ariz,  and  northern  ITex. 

16.  Mojav^nsis,  Riimpl.  {Cereus  Mojaveusis,  Engelm. 
and  Bigel.).  Stems  clustered,  ovoid,  reaching  3  in  in 
height  by  2  in.  in  diam. :  ribs  8-12,  conspicuously  undu- 
late :  radial  spines  5-8,  the  lowest  pair  the  longest, 
reaching  about  2^  in.  in  length  ;  all  are  white  with 
brown  tips,  subulate,  straight  or  curved,  strongly  bul- 
bose at  the  base;  central  solitary,  or  sometimes  absent, 
stronger  and  somewhat  longer 
later  all  the  spines  become  gray: 
carmine:  fr.  ellipsoidal,  about  1 
ert  of  Ariz.,  Nev.  and  Calif. 

17.  pnoenfceus,  Lem.  f  Ec7>  iKoeereus  core  in  e  us, 
Engelm.  Cereus  phonniceus,  Engelm.).  Stems  irregu- 
larly clustered,  ellipsoidal  to  short  cylindrical,  2—4  in. 
high  by  \%-2%  in.  in  diam.:  ribs  8-11,  straight: 
spines  bristle-form,  straight,  round;  radials  8-12,  white, 
J4-V2  in.  long,  upper  ones  shortest  ;  centrals  1-4, 
stouter,  white  to  yellow  or  brown,  with  bulbose  base: 
fls.  from  upper  lateral  areolie  scarlet-red,  with  the  co- 
rolla throat  yellow.    Colo,  to  Ariz. 


and  darker  colored; 
fls.  2-3  in.  long,  deep 
in.  long.    Mojave  des- 
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Var,  conoldeus,  Engelm.  {Echinocereun  conoideus, 
RUmpl.  Cereiis  conoideim,  Kngelni.).  Central  spine 
long  and  robust  :  fls.  larg<-.  red.  .Southern  Calif,  and 
northwest  Mex. 

18.  polyac^nthus,  Engelm.  iCereus  polyacdnthus, 
Engelm.).  Stems  clustered,  forming  thick  masses,  cy- 
lindrical to  ellipsoidal:  ribs  lf-13:  radial  spines  8-12, 
robust,  subulate,  stiff  and  sharp,  under  one  the  longest, 
nearly  1  in.,  upper  ones  scarcely  }4  in.,  white  to  red- 
<lish  gray  with  dark  tips  ;  centrals  .3-4,  bulbose  base, 
stronger,  about  the  length  of  the  radials  or  the  lowest 
sometimes  reaching  2  in.,  horn-colored;  later  all  the 
spines  become  gray:  fls.  lateral,  about  11*4-2*4  in.  long, 
dark  scarlet  to  l)lood-red:  fr.  spherical,  about  1  in.  long, 
greenish  red,  spiny.    Tex.  to  Calif,  and  northern  Mex. 

19.  dcifer,  Lera.  {Cerernt  dcifer.  Otto).  Stems 
thickly  clustered,  G-8  In.  high  by  l>^-2  in.  in  diam., 
becoming  gray  and  corky  with  age  :  ribs  9-11,  usually 
10:  radial  spines  usually  9,  spreading,  under  pair  long- 
est, about  Vi  in.,  in  young  growth  white,  later  horn-col- 
ored to  gray,  the  upper  ones  brownish  ;  central  soli- 
tary, straight,  porrect,  at  first  ruby  red,  later  brown,  1 
in.  long :  tls.  lateral,  2  in.  an<l  more  long,  clear  scarlet- 
red,  with  a  yellow  throat  and  sometimes  a  carmine  bor- 
der.   Northern  Mex. 

BBB.    Bibs  of  stem  13  or  more. 

20.  chlorinthus,  Riimpl.  (Cere  us  chlordnthtis, 
Engelm.).  Fig.  747.  Stems  in  small  clusters,  cylindri- 
cal, slightly  tapering  above,  4-9  in.  high  by  2-2^2  in,  in 
diam. :  ribs  13-18,  straight  or  rarely  spiral  :  radial 
spines  12-20,  horizontally  spreading  and  appressed, 
sharp,  the  shortest  one  about  -/^in.  long  and  white,  the 
lower  laterals  a  little  longer  and  have  purple  tips;  cen- 
trals 3-5,  or  in  young  plants  absent,  bulbose  at  the  base, 
the  upper  ones  shortest,  about  the  length  of  the  radials, 
and  darker  colored,  with  purplish  tips,  the  lower  ones 
stouter,  about  1  in.  long,  deflexed,  white;  frequently  all 
the  spines  are  white:  tis.  lateral,  little  more  than  1  in. 
long:  ovary  and  tube  white  bristly;  petals  green  :  fr. 
ellipsoidal,  about  K'^-  l<^ng,  spiny.  Texas  and  New 
Mexico. 

21.  viridifl6rus,  Engelm.  (Ceretis  viridifldrus, 
Engelm.).  Stems  solitary  or  only  in  age  forming  small, 
loose  clusters,  cylindrical  or  elongated  ellipsoidal,  3-7 
in.  high  by  1-2  in.  in  diam.:  ribs  13  :  radial  spines  12- 
18,  horizontally  radiate,  pectinate,  straight  or  somewhat 
curved,  subulate,  the  lower  laterals  the  longest,  about 
Vi  in.,  translucent  ruby  red,  the  others  white  ;  centrals 
usually  absent,  rarely  1,  strong,  about  ^  in.  long, 
curved  upward,  red  with  brown  point:  fls.  lateral,  from 
just  below  the  crown,  broa<l  funnel-form,  little  more 
than  1  in.  long:  ovary  and  tube  spiny:  corolla  greer,  with 
a  broad  darker  olive  green  to  pink  stripe  down  the  mid- 
dle of  each  petal  :  fr.  ellipsoidal,  about  3^  in.  long, 
greenish.    Wyo.  and  Kans.  to  Tex.  and  New  Mex. 

22.  dasyacinthus.  Engelm.  (Cereus  dasyacdnthus, 
Engelm.).  Stems  solitary  or  sometimes  forming  open 
clusters,  ellipsoidal  to  short  cylindrical:  ribs  15-21, 
straight  or  sometimes  slightly  spiral,  obtuse  :  radial 
spines  20-30,  straight  or  someiimes  slightly  curved, 
subulate,  stiff,  sharp,  pectinate,  v.'hite  with  red  or 
brown  tips,  later  gray,  the  laterals  longest,  34-1  in.,  the 
upper  ones  shortest,  about  %  in.,  those  of  one  cluster 
interlocking  with  those  of  the  adjacent  clusters ;  centrals 
3-8,  the  lower  one  longest,  white  with  colored  tips, 
mostly  with  bulbose  bases :  fls.  from  near  the  crown  of 
the  stem,  large,  23^-3  in.  long:  ovary  and  short  tube 
covered  with  white,  reddish  tipped  stiff  bristles  ;  co- 
rolla yellow:  fr.  1-1 J^  in.  long,  ellipsoidal,  spiny,  green 
to  reddish.    Tex. 

23.  ctenoides,  Lera.  {Cereus  ctennldes,  Engelm.). 
Stems  solitary  or  rarely  branching,  cylindrical  to  ehrn- 
gated  ovoid,  reaching  a  height  of  6  in.  aiul  a  diam.  of 
2\i  in.:  ribs  15-16,  usually  straight  :  radial  spines  1,3- 
22,  horizontally  radiate,  pectinate,  subulate,  bases  bul- 
bose and  laterally  compressed,  stiff,  straight  or  often 
slightly  curved,  the  laterals  longest  and  about  %  in., 
the  upper  ones  very  short,  white  or  sometimes  with 
brownish  tips  ;  centrals  2-3  or  rarely  4,  superposed, 
coarser,  bulbose  .it  the  base,  short  and  ccmical  to  %  in. 
long,  rediUsh;  later  all  the  spines  are  gray:  fls.  lateral, 
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from  near  the  crown,  2^-3  in.  long:  ovary  and  short 
tube  white  bristly:  corolla  yellow,  with  greenish  throat. 
Tex.  and  northern  Mex. 

24.  pectinitna,  Engelm.  (Cereus  pectindtus, 
Engelm.).  Clustered  stems  cylindrical  or  ovoid,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  10  in.  by  3  in.  diam.:  ribs  KJ-23, 
straight:  radial  spines  lH-30.  pectinate,  horizontally 
spreading  and  appressed,  straight  or  curved,  the  laterals 
longest,  round,  hardly  %  in.  long  ;  central  usually  ab- 
sent, or  as  many  as  5,  which  are  short,  conical  an<l  su- 
perposed, white,  with  tips  and  bases  variously  colored 
with  pink,  vellow  or  brown;  later  all  become  gray:  fls. 
lateral,  froin  near  the  crown,  2*2-1  in.  long:  ovary  tu- 
berculate  and  spiny,  light  to  dark  rose-red  or  rarely 
white:  fr.  globose,  spiny,  green  to  reddish  green.    Mex. 

Var.  adustilS,  K.  Sch.  (Cereus  adiistus,  Engelm.). 
Like  the  type,  but  with  black-brown  to  chestnut-brown 
spines.    Mex. 

Var.  ri^dissimus,  Engelm,  (Cereus  cdndicans, 
Hort.  r.  rigidissimus,HoTt.).  Rainbow  CAnxrs.  Fig. 
748.  Stems  comparatively  shorter  and  thicker:  radial 
spines  16-20,  coarser  and 'stiffer.  straight  or  very  little 
curved;  base  thickened,  white,  yellow  or  red  to  brown. 


748.  Echiiiocereus  pectinata,  var.  rigidissimus. 

these  colors  commonly  arranged  in  alternating  bands 
around  the  plant,  the  spines  of  adjacent  clusters  inter- 
locking ;  centrals  absent.  Tex.  to  Ariz,  and  northern 
Mex. 

Var.  caespitdsus,  K.  Sch.  {FJcJihwcereus  efpspitosus, 
Engelm.  Cereus  cops/)?7o.sm.<?,  Engelm.  I.  Radials  20-.30, 
curved,  clear  white  or  with  rose-red  tips  ;  centrals  ab- 
sent, or  1-2  very  short  ones.  Indian  Terr.,  Tex.  and 
Mex. 

Var.  rufisplnus.  K.  Sch.  Of  more  robust  growth:  ra- 
dial spines  curved,  red.   Mex. 

Horticultural  names  unidentified:  E.  f>olyeephaliis.—E. 
snnffuitieus.  —  E.  Uehri.—  E.  I'spewikii.  —  E.  patirupina,  no 
doubt  a  mutilation  of  paueispinus.— A'.  Schlini=E.  Scheeri  ? 

C.  H.  Thompson. 

ECHINOCYSTIS  {Greek,  hedge-hog  and  bladder;  from 
the  prickly  fruit).  Cucurhitheece.  Wild  Cicimber. 
Wild  Balsam-Apple.  This  genus  contains  a  hardy  na- 
tive annual  vine  which  is  a  great  favorite  for  home  ar- 
bors, although  not  especially  beautiful  in  foliage,  flower 
or  fruit.  Its  bladdery  fruits  about  2  in.  long,  covered 
with  weak  prickles,  are  a  source  of  uniaiHng  delight  to 
children,  who  love  to  make  them  burst.  It  is  one  of  the 
quickest  growing  of  all  vines,  and  is  therefore  useful 
in  hiding  unsightly  objects,  while  the  slower-growing 
shrubl)ery  is  getting  a  start.  The  latest  reviewer  of  the 
gourd  family  (  Co?aiaux,  in  DC  Mon.  Phan.  vol.  3, 
1881)  makes  three  sections  of  this  genus,  and  this 
plant  the  sole  representative  of  the  second  section,  or 
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tnie  Echinocystis,  because  its  juicy  fruit  bursts  irregu- 
larly at  the  top,  and  contains  2  cells,  each  with  2  tlat- 
tish  seeds. 

lob4ta,  Terr.  &  Gray.  Lvs.  wider  than  long,  deeply 
5-lobed,  slightly  emarginate  at  the  base  :  tendrils  ."{-4- 
branched:  staminate  Hs.  small,  in  many-tld.  panicles 
longer  than  the  lvs.;  calyx  glabrous  :  fr.  egg-shaped, 
sparsely  covered  with  prickles.  Saskat<?hewan  to  Win- 
nepeg,  south  to  Va.  and  Kv.,  west  to  Colo.  A.G.  14: 
161.  R.H.  1895,  p.  9.  G.C.  III.,  22:271.  Sometimes  be- 
comes a  weed.  W.  M. 

ECHlNOPS  (Greek,  like  a  hedgehog;  alluding  to  the 
spiny  iuvolueral  scales).  Composittg.  Globe  Thistle. 
A  large  genus  of  thistle-like  plants,  with  blue  or  whit- 
ish flowers  in  globose  masses.  The  structure  of  one  of 
these  globes  is  very  curious.  Each  tlower  in  the  globe 
has  a  little  involucre  of  its  own,  and  the  whole  globe 
has  one  all-eml)racing  involucre.  Another  way  of  say- 
ing the  same  thing  is  "heads  1-fld.,  crowded  into  head- 
like glomes."  More  or  less  white-woolly  herbs :  lvs.  al- 
ternate, pinnate-dentate  or  twice  or  thrice  pinnatisect, 
the  lobes  and  teeth  prickly. 

Globe  Thistles  are  coarse-growing  plants  of  the  easi- 
est culture,  and  are  stiitable  for  naturalizing  in  wild 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  An  English  gardener  with 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque  ( W.  Goldring)  recommends 
massing  them  against  a  background  of  Bocconia  cor- 
data,  or  with  such  boldly  contrasting  yellow-  or  white- 
flowered  plants  as  Utlianthus  rigidiim  or  ffeliauthus 
niuUiflorus.  The  best  species  is  E.  HutJienicus.  A  few 
scattered  individuals  of  each  species  are  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  a  condensed  mass  or  group  of  one  kind.  jF. 
JiiifhenicHS  flowers  in  midsummer  and  for  several 
weeks  thereafter.  The  silvery  white  stems  and  hand- 
somely cut  prickly  foliaire  of  Glolie  Thistles  are  interest- 
ing features.  They  make  excellent  companions  for  the 
blue-stemmed  Eryngiums.  All  these  plants  are  attrac- 
tive to  bees,  especially  A',  exaltatns,  which  has  con- 
siderable fame  as  a  bee-plant.  Globe  Thistles  are  some- 
times used  abroad  for  perpetual  bouquets. 

A.    Leaves  not  pubescent  nor  setulose  above. 

Bltro,  Linn.  Tall,  thistle-like  plant,  with  pinnate- 
lobed  lvs.,  which  (like  the  stems)  are  tomentose  be- 
neath, the  lobes  lanceolate  or  linear  and  cut,  but  not 
spiny:  involucre  scales  setiform,  the  inner  ones  much 
shorter:  fls.  blue,  very  variable.  Var.  tenuifdlius,  DC. 
(A'.  Jiufh^nicus,  Hort. )  has  the  lower  leaves  more  nar- 
rowly cut,  more  or  less  spine-tipped.  Gn.  45 : 9")  1.  — Per- 
ennials of  S.  Eu.,  growing  2-3  ft.  high.  They  bloom  all 
summer,   Lvs.  sometimes  loosely  webby  above. 

AA.  Leaves  pubescent  or  setulose  above. 

Bann&ticus.  Rochel.  Lvs.  hairy-pubescent  above, 
tomentose  beneath  (as  also  the  stems),  the  lower  ones 
deeply  pinnately  parted,  the  upper  pinnatifid,  spiny: 
fls.  blue.    Hungary.    R.H.  1858,  p.  519. 

ezalt^tus,  Schrad.  Tall  biennial,  the  stem  nearly 
simple  and  glandulose-pilose,  the  lvs.  pinnatilid, 
scarcely  spiny:  fls.  blue.  Russia.  B.M.  2457  as  £. 
strictus,  Fisch.  Distinguished  by  its  simple,  erect  stem. 
The  garden  £.  commutiUus  may  be  the  same  as  this. 

sphaeroc^plialus,  Linn.  Tall  (5-7  ft.)  perennial:  lvs. 
pinnatifld,  viscose-pubescent  above,  tomentose  below, 
the  t«eth  of  the  broad  lobes  yellow-spined:  fls.  white  or 
bluish.    S.  Eu.    B.R.  5:356.  l,  jj^  g^ 

EC'SlUd'PSlS  (Greek,  hedgeltog-like).  Caefdcece.  Sea- 
t'RCHiN  Cactus.  Stems  spherical  to  ellipsoidal  or  rarely 
columnar  :  ribs  prominent  and  usually  sharp-angled  : 
fls.  usually  long  trumpet-shaped,  ovary  and  tube  covered 
with  linear-lanceolate,  cuspidate  bracts  which  become 
longer  toward  the  outer  end  of  the  tube,  where  they  pass 
gradually  into  the  outer  petals,  in  their  axils  bearing 
long,  silky,  wavy  hairs  and  usually  a  few  rather  rigi<l 
bristles.  This  is  a  well  marked  genus,  though  by  some 
authors  combined  with  Cereus,  confined  entirely  to 
South  America.    Culture  as  for  Cereus. 

A.    Sibs  of  stem    divided  info    more  or    less    evident 

tuber*'les. 
P6ntlandii,  Salm-Dyck.    Stem  simple,  later  «>ranch- 
ing,  spherical  or  ellipsoidal,  reaching  6  in.   in  diam. : 


ribs  12-15,  divided  between  the  areolae  into  oblique  com- 
pressed tubercles  :  radial  spines  9-12,  spreading, 
straight  or  slightly  curved,  yellowish  brown,  the  upper 
the  longest  and  strongest,  reaching  %-ll4  in.;  central 
solitary,  or  seldom,  in  pairs,  porrect,  curved,  1-1/^  in., 
rarely  3  in.  long:  fls,  lateral,  2-2 Vj  in.  long,  yellow, 
orange,  pink  to  scarlet-red  :  fr.  spherical,  green,  %  in. 
in  diam.    Peru.    B.M.  4124. 

AA.    Ribs  of  stem  not  divided. 
B.    Flou-ers  red  or  pink. 

miiltiplex,  Zucc.  Stems  at  first  rather  clavate,  later 
globose  to  ellipsoidal,  abundantly  branching,  6-12  in.  in 
diam.  and  the  same  in  height,  or  rarely  taller,  light 
green  to  yellowish:  ribs  12-14,  straight,  scarcely  undu- 
late: radial  spines  about  10,  subulate,  straight,  yellow 
to  yellowi  h  brown,  with  «larker  tips,  reaching  %  in.  in 
length,  very  unequal,  horizontally  spreading;  centrals 
mostly  4,  of  these  the  lowest  is  the  longest,  reaching  1% 
in.,  somewhat  porrect  at  first,  later  curved  and  deflexed, 
darker  colored  than  the  others:  fls.  rare,  lateral,  11-15 
in.,  rose-red.    S.  Braz.   B.M.  3789. 

Var.  crist&ta,  Hort.  Stems  flat  and  spreading  in 
growth,  like  an  open  fan  or  the  flower  stalk  of  the  com- 
mon garden  cockscomb,  spines  reduced  to  fine,  stiff 
bristles.    This  is  merely  a  montrosity  of  the  species. 

oz^gona,  Zucc.  Stems  at  first  simple,  nearly  spheri- 
cal or  rarely  clavate,  becoming  short  columnar,  reaching 
1)4  ft.  in  height  and  1  ft.  in  diam.,  gray -green,  darkf  r 
above:  ribs  13-15,  straight  or  wavy  at  the  base  :  radial 
spines  5-15,  horizontally  spreading,  very  unequal,  reach- 
ing %  in.,  subulate,  obliquely  upright  ;  central?;  2-5, 
somewhat  longer,  straight,  porrect  or  deflexej,  dark 
horn-colored,  with  black  tips:  fls.  commonly  many  to- 
gether, lateral,  reaching  13  in.  in  length,  pink  to  car- 
mine-red, the  inner  petals  lighter  than  the  outer  ones. 
S.  Braz. 

triumphans,  Jacobi.  This  is  a  hybrid  between  E.  Ey- 
riesii  and  ojcyyona,  with  pink  double  flowers. 

BB.   Flowers  white. 

Eyri^sii,  Zucc.  Stem  simple,  commonly  branching 
later,  at  first  somewhat  depressed,  later  short  to  rather 
tall  columnar,  reaching  a  height  of  2  ft.  and  a  diam.  of 


Echinopsis  gemmata. 


4-6  in.,  dark  green:  ribs  11-18,  straight,  imdulate,  with 
sharp-angled  margins :  radial  spines  about  10,  scarcely 
more  than  ?8  in.  lontr,  rigi<l,  straight,  slender  conical, 
pointed,  dark  brown  to  black;  centrals  4-8,  but  very  lit- 
tle different  from  the  radials:  fls.  lateral,  10-15  in.  long, 
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white:  fr.  small,  ellipsoidal,  about  1  in.  lonpr-  5^-  Braz., 
Uruguay  and  Argentine  Kepublic.  B.M.  3411.  B.K. 
20:1707. 

gemmitai  K.  Sch.  {E.  turbindfa,  Zucc).  Fig.  749. 
Stem  simple  or  sometimes  brau<*hing,  at  first  low 
spherical  or  short  columnar,  later  more  top-shaped, 
reaching  1  ft.  in  height  by  4-<»  in.  in  diam.,  dark  green: 
ribs  1:J-14.  rarely  more,  straight  or  sometimes  slightly 
spiral  with  sharp  or  obtuse  margins,  which  are  but  lit- 
tle or  not  at  all  undulate;  central  spines  appear  first, 
about  3-6  in  number,  very  short,  stiff,  black ;  later  the 
radials  appear,  about  10-14,  longer,  horizontally  spread- 
ing, at  first  yellowish  brown,  later  horn-colored  :  fis. 
lateral  or  from  the  upper  areolae,  9-10  in.  long,  clear 
white,  with  a  pale  greenish  midline  in  the  petals.  S. 
Braz. 

tubifldra,  Zucc.  (K.  Duvdlii,  Hort.  E.  Zuccarlnii, 
Pfeiff. ).  Stems  spherical  to  ellipsoidal,  at  first  simple 
but  later  more  or  less  branching,  reaching  10  in.  in 
height  by  8  in.  :in  diam.,  dark  green  :  ribs  11-12, 
straight,  with  margins  inconspicuously  undulate:  radial 
spines  numerous,  sometimes  as  many  as  20.  unequal, 
horizontally  or  obliquely  spreading,  yellowish  white 
with  brown  tips,  sometimes  darker ;  centrals  .'J-4,  the 
lowest  the  longest,  reaching  %\n.,  later  deflexed:  fls. 
lateral,  aliout  14  in.  long,  white  with  pale  green  midline 
in  the  petals.    S.  Braz.  and  Uruguay.    B.M.  3627. 

Echinopsis  Mullen  is  a  horticultural  name  only. 

C.  H.  Thompson. 

ECHINOSTACHYS  {spiny  head,  from  the  Greek).  A 
bronieliaceous  genus,  now  referred  by  Mez  to  ^tlchmea, 
which  see.  Three  species  have  been  offered  in  tho 
Amer.  trade:  E.  H^Btrix.  Wittm.,  for  which  see  p.  28. 
E.  Pineli^na,  Wittm.,  which  is  JE".  Pinelidna,  Baker: 
2-3  ft. :  peduncle  and  bracts  brilliant  red :  Ivs.  banded, 
spine-edged:  spike  dense,  2  in.  long,  spiny:  petals 
yellow,  the  tips  fringed  and  incurved.  Brazil.  B.M.  5321. 
E.  Van  Hotttte^na,  Van  Houtte,  is  ^.  Van  HoutteAna, 
Mea  {Quesnelia  \lin  Houttenna,  Morr. ).  Lvs.  many, 
strong  spined,  sometimes  white-banded  beneath  :  fls. 
white,  blue-tipped,  in  a  crowded  spike:  1-2  ft.    Brazil. 

L.  H.  B. 

ECHlTES  (Greek,  viper;  possibly  from  its  poisonous 
milky  juice  or  from  its  twining  habit).  Apocyndceiv.  A 
large  genus  of  tropical  American  twiners  related  to 
Dipladenia.  and  of  similar  culture.  Differs  technically 
from  Dipladenia  in  the  5-lobed  disk  and  the  glandular 

or  5-scaled  cah'X. 

■'  • 

Andrewsii,  Chapman  ( E.  suhericta,  And. ) .  Lvs.  l%-2 
in.  long,  close  together,  oval  or  oblong,  mucronate.  acute 
or  rounded  at  the  base,  margins  revolute:  peduncles 
axillary,  3-.'j-tld.,  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  fls.  yellow; 
corolla  tube  1  in.  long,  J^in.  wide,  much  dilated  abi  ve 
the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  bell-shaped,  scarcely  longer 
than  the  lobes;  anthers  tapering  into  a  long,  bristle-like 
awn:  glands  of  the  nectary  5,  rounded,  as  long  as  the 
ovaries.    Sandy  shores,  S.  Fla.    W.  Indies. 

paluddsa,  Vahl.  Lvs.  oblong,  oval-oblong,  or  lanceo- 
late-oblong, rounded  toward  the  mucronate  top:  calyx 
segments  glandular,  devoid  of  an  interior  scale,  oblong, 
niucronate-blunt,  sprea<ling;  corolla  tube  funnel-shaped 
above  a  cylindrical  base ;  anthers  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  rounded-cordate  at  the  base,  hirsute  on  the 
back  above. 

umbell^ta,  Jacq.  Lvf  ovate  c  '"^-roundish, mucro- 
nate: lis.  greenish  whi.  ■  -  '  gments  glandular, 
devoid  of  an  interior  scait.  e  cylindrical,  en- 
larged below  the  middle.  tj»  '.^  above;  anthers 
rigid,  tapering  fr*m  a  hasi  ..te    ast,  ^ ..    :-"  is.   W.  In<lies. 

W.  M. 
llCHItJM  (Greek,  meaning  unknown).  BorrafjinHcetv. 
Viper's  Bu(Jboss.  Coarse  herbs  and  shrubs,  with  spikes 
of  blue,  violet,  red  or  white  flowers.  Their  nearest  ally 
of  garden  value  is  Cerinthe.  but  they  are  very  distinct 
in  general  appearance.  K.  fatitnnsinn,  for  instance,  has 
dark  blue,  o-lobed  flowers  about  hul*  an  inch  across,  in 
spikes  6  inches  long  and  2  inche;^  wide,  perhaps  as  many 
as  200  fls,  in  a  spike.  Great  masses  of  stamens  are  thrust 
out  and  add  to  the  interest,  and  the  young  flower-buds 
look  like  pink  5-pointed  stars.  Three  kinds  are  cult,  out- 
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doors  in  California.  There  being  no  published  American 
experience  with  their  cultivation  under  glass,  the  follow- 
ing points  are  gleaned  from  The  Garden  42,  p.  884  ( 1892). 
In  rich  soil  they  grow  coarse  and  scarcely  flower,  and 
the  flowers  are  never  as  richly  colored  as  when  the  plants 
are  more  or  less  starved.  Biennials  seed  freely,  and  the 
seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  gathered.  E.  caUithffr.Hum  is  a 
greenhouse  shrub  or  small  tree  which  produces  hundreds 
of  spikes  during  summer.  After  flowering  "the  old 
stems  or  branches  are  cut  back,  when  the  plant  breaks 
awayagaiij,  and  iu  this  way  may  be  had  in  bloom  almost 
at  will.''  Cuttings  strike  freely,  flower  soon,  and  make 
good  pot-plants.  Seedlings  require  a  greater  age  and 
size  before  blooming.  E.  fnstnnsvm  is  the  handsomest 
of  the  shrubby  kinds,  grows  2-4  ft.  high,  has  long,  pale 
green  lvs..  covered  with  soft  white  hairs,  and  fls  of  a 
peculiarly  brilliant  deep  blue.  In  California,  Franceschi 
says,  Echiums  are  eminently  suited  for  dry  places,  and 
need  good  drainage.  £.  vulgare  is  a  common  weed  in 
the  East. 

A.  Fls.  dark  blue. 

cindicans,  Linn,  f  {E.  fastubsnm,  Jacq.  f.,  not  Ait.). 
Forms  a  bush  3  ft.  high,  but  flowers  at  3  ft.,  and  its 
foliage  is  green  when  fresh,  hoary  white  when  dry. 
Branches  thick,  leafy  toward  the  tips:  lvs.  lanceolate, 
the  upper  ones  smaller,  crowded  and  narrower:  panicles 
much  looser  than  the  spikes  oi  E.  fastuosum:  fls.  ses- 
sile, pale  blue,  the  buds  reddish  purple.  Madeira.  B.M. 
6868.  B.R.  1:44.  — The  fls.  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
streaked  with  white  or  all  white. 

AA.  Fls.  pale  blue. 

fastadsmn,  Ait.,  not  Jacq.  This  has  darker  blue  fls. 
in  a  dense  spike  and  perhaps  less  hoary  foliage  than  E. 
candicans.  This  was  Hooker's  conception  in  1886  of  the 
relation  of  the  two  species,  but  De  Candolle  formerly  held 
the  opposite  opinion.  Canaries.  R.H.  1876:10.  Gn.  10:50. 

AAA.  Fls.  white. 

simplex,  DC.  Woody  but  biennial  and  not  branched: 
lvs.  .-^niple,  oval -lanceolate:  panicle  very  long,  cylindri- 
cal, spike-like,  the  spikelets  2-fld.,  pedicelled:  stigmas 
simple.  w.  M. 

EDELWEISS.    See  Leontopodium. 

EDQEWOETHIA  (after  M.  P.  Edgeworth,  English 
botanist  in  E.  Indies,  and  his  sister  Maria).  Deciduous 
shrub,  with  stout  branches:  lvs.  alternate,  entire,  short- 
petioled, crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches :  fls.  in  dense, 
peduncled  heads,  axillary,  on  branches  of  the  previous 
year,  with  or  before  the  lvs.,  apetalous ;  perianth  tubular. 
4-lobed,  densely  pubescent  outside ;  stamens  8,  in  2  rows ; 
stigma  elongated:  fr.  a  dry  drupe.  One  species  from 
Himal.  to  Japan,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  paper- 
making.  Ornamental  shrub,  with  handsome  foliage  and 
yellow,  fragrrant  fls.  Hardy  ^nly  South,  thriving  in  any 
good,  well-drained  garden  ?  - :;  if  grown  in  pots  a  sandy 
compost  of  peat  and  loam,  with  sufficient  drainage  given, 
will  suit  them.  Prop,  by  greenwood  cuttings  in  spring 
under  glass;  also  by  seeds,  obtained  from  dealers  in 
Japanese  plants. 

G&rdneri,  Meissn.  {E.  papyrifera,  Zucc.  E.  chry- 
sdntha,  Liudl.).  Lvs.  elliptic  or  oblong-lanceolate,  ap- 
pressed  pubescent  when  young,  glabrous  above  at  length, 
3-8  in.  long:  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  densely  clothed  with 
yellowish  silky  hairs  outside,  in  dense  heads  about  2  in. 
in  diam.  B.M  7180.  B.R.  33:48.  F.S.  3:289. -Cannot 
withstand  the  long,  dry  summers  South. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

EDRAIANTHUS.    See  Wahlenbergia. 

EDWABDSIA.  The  leguminous  genus  of  this  nan  e 
is  now  included  in  Sophora. 

EEL-0SAS8.    Vallisueria  spiralis. 

EGGPLANT  {Snldnum  Melonghm,  Linn.).  Soland- 
cece.  GiisEA  St^UASH.  Aubergine  of  the  French.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  tropics,  probably  from  the  East 
Indies,  but  its  native  land  is  not  known.  It  is  cultivated 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the  entire  tropical 
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regions.  The  first  reports  of  its  use  as  a  vegetable  come 
from  India,  hetu-e  the  above  assumption.  In  the  Tniteil 
States  it  is  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  but  it  usually  trrows  to  greater  perfection  in  the 
southern  states.  The  demands  for  it  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year  have  not  been  fully  supplied. 
Its  cultivation  demands  as  much  a  specialist  as 
either  celery  or  tobacco,  while  the  specialization  must 
be  in  a  different  direction  from  that  (»f  either  one  of 

these.    Nearlv  all  of  the 
fruit  that  grows  to  pro- 
j{    If  J  per   size  is    edible,    and 

IJ    is'^  there  is    no    special    de- 

"^f?^^^^  mand  for  particular  tla- 

i^*;  ^^gS^^  vors.       Ei;gplants     are 

»K  ^M  ^^^ 'l^t  forced  umler  glass  to  a 

^\^fe&T^^  limited  extent  for  home 

f^^^^P^^il  ^'''^^'     They   require   the 

-^  iM^*^*^^  temperature  of  a  tomato 

house,    and    great    care 
,  .-  >^JA       must   be   taken  to  keep 

i©;'/  \A      off  red  spider  and  nntes, 

ij  ttw  J'l  order  to  insure  large 

fruits,  practice  artificial 
pollination.  Non  -  polli- 
nated fruits  will  grow 
for  a  time,  but  always 
remain  small  (Fisr.  750). 
(Cf.  Bailey,  Forcing- 
Bof)k. ) 

Soil.  —  Eggplant    will 
grow  on  almost  any  soil 
in  the  South,  but  it  de- 
velops   to    greater    per- 
750.  Non-pollinated  fruit.        fection  on  a  rich,  deep, 

loamy  soil  free  from  de- 
bris. In  the  clay  districts  this  is  not  "easily  obtained,  but 
there  are  often  small  fields  that  are  sufficiently  ilry  and 
yet  contain  enough  sand  to  make  Egiri»lant  growing 
profitable.  No  matter  whether  clay  land,  loam  or  sandy 
land  be  employed  for  raising  this  crop,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  plow  deeply  and  thoroughly.  The  land  should  be 
drier  than  that  required  V>y  cabbage  or  beets.  In  fact,  it 
will  stand  a  greater  drought  than  the  ordinary  vege- 
tables. On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  attempt  to 
grow  a  crop  on  land  that  is  composed  of  large  particles, 
such  lands  as  are  ordinarily  called  thirsty  in  the  vege- 
table-growing sections  of  Florida. 

/'«'r/t7i2*'r.  — There  is  considerable  diflFerence  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  as  to  whether  manure  may 
be  applied  or  not.  In  the  south  Atlantic  and  (iulf  states 
it  is  not  a<lvisable  to  use  stable  manure.  If  this  form  of 
fertilizer  is  at  hand,  the  gardener  should  make  it  up  in 
the  form  of  compost,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
useful  material.  There  have  been  no  experiments  per- 
formed to  indicate  which  forms  of  chemical  fertilizers 
are  the  best.  In  the  absence  of  such  work,  we  can  only 
give  general  directions  in  regard  to  what  may  be  used. 
The  following  formula  will  be  found  fairly  well  bal- 
anced for  Eggplant  in  the  South.  If  the  soil  c<mtains  a 
great  deal  of  humus,  less  nitroeren  may  be  used.  If  the 
soil  is  poor  in  this  element,  nitrogen,  a  greater  amount 
of  nitrogen  may  be  used.  On  moderately  fertile  lan«l  .500 
to  1,000  pounds  will  be  sufficient,  while  on  poor  lands 
as  much  as  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  per  acre  may  be 
employed. 

fertiuzf:r  fokmuu^. 

Nitrogen •!< 

Potash 0^ 

Available  phosphoric  acid 5* 

The  following  table  of  fertilizers  will  suggest  useful 
amounts  of  the  different  elements  when  we  wish  to  em- 
ploy 500  pounds  of  the  above  formula  to  the  acre  (par- 
ticularly for  the  South) : 

fS.TO  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal;  or, 
v;f,««»«  I  21K)  11)8.  dried  blood :  or, 

^'^^"2^" I  l.-K)  lbs.  nitrate  of  sodn :  or. 

1 100  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammuma. 

!500  lbs.  kainit;  or. 
90  lbs.  muriate  of  potash;  or. 
200  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  macnesia. 

Phosphoric  acid. . . .  f  2;';||  {!•«•  X''^  phosphate;  or. 
*^  (.  JOO  lbs.  dissolved  bone. 


Propagating  the  Seedlings.  — The  time  required  to 
bring  plants  into  i»earing  from  8ee<ls  varies  with  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  and  temperature.  During  cool 
weather  the  plants  grow  very  slowly,  but  during  hot 
weather  they  grow  rapi«lly  and  mature  fniit  in  much 
less  time.  Those  who  wish  to  have  early  fruit  and  are 
able  to  use  hotbeds  or  propagating  houses  should  sow 
the  seed  120  to  1,50 days  l)efore  the  fruit  is  wanted.  Pre- 
pare the  hotbeds  as  for  other  see<llings,  and  sow  in  rows 
a  few  inches  apart.  When  these  are  beginning  to  show 
their  leaves,  or  when  the  seedlings  are  beginnini;  to  look 
spindly,  they  should  be  pricked  out  and  transferreil  to 
another  bed.  In  this  each  plant  should  be  given  al»out 
a  2-inch  square;  then  they  may  be  forced  until  the  plants 
crowd  one  another  in  the  bed,  when  they  should  bo 
transferred  again.  When  the  plants  have  attained  the 
size  of  0  inches,  and  the  atmosphere  will  permit,  they 
may  be  set  out  in  the  field. 

A  somewhat  more  laborious,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  successful  idan,  is  to  i)lant  the  seedlings  in  2-inch 
flow^'r  pots,  and  th<'n  shift  to  larger  ones  as  often  as  the 
plants  become  pot-bound  or  crowd  one  another  in  the 
bed.  Fig.  751  represents  a  plant,  three-tenths  natural 
size,  just  taken  from  a  flowerpot  and  ready  to  be  shifted 
to  a  larger  one.  By  shifting  until  (»-inch  jtots  are  reached, 
the  Eggplant  may  be  forc«'d  along  without  injury  to 
blooming  size  or  even  to  a  size  when  fruit  is  >»eginning 
to  set,  and  then  set  out  in  the  field  without  injury  to  the 
plants  or  crop. 

Eggplant  growers  should  bear  in  mind  c<mstantly  that 
from  the  time  of  sprouting  the  seeds  to  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop,  the  plants  cannot  stand  a  severe  shock  in 
their  growth  without  detriment  to  the  crop.  When  the 
]>lant  is  once  started  it  should  then  be  forced  right 
along,  and  never  allowed  to  become  stunted  during  its 
growth.  The  amount  of  damage  done  by  neglecting 
plants  before  they  are  set  to  the  field  varies  with  the 
severity  of  the  shoc-k  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  plant  undergoes  the  disadvantageous  condi- 
tions. If  it  becomes  necessary-  to  harden  the  plants  off 
before  setting  them  to  the  field,  this  should  be  done 
gradually. 

CuUure  in  the  Fiehl. —  Attor  the  field  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared  in  the  way  of  ])lowing  and  fertiliz- 
ing, which  should  have  been  done  at  least  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  plants  were  set  out.  the  rows  should  be  laid  off 
from  3  to  4  feet  apart.  The  plants  nun  be  set  from  "  to 
4  feet  apart  in  the  row,  varying  with  tlic  varieties  to  ba 
used  and  the  s(»il.  Tillage  should  be  continued,  .  ad 
varied  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  weather.    Dar- 


751.  Pot-erown  plant  ready  for  setting  in  the  field. 


ing  a  wet  season  it  i?*;  well  to  cultivate  the  land  as  deeply 
as  possible,  while  during  dry  weather  cultivation 
should  be  shallow,  simply  sufficient  to  keep  the  weeds 
from  growing,  to  keep  the  soil  well  aired,  and  to  keep  a 
mulching  of  dry  soil  on  the  land.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  does  not  pay  to  prune  or  pinch  out  the 
buds,  but  where  the  season  is  short  this  may  be  re- 
resorted  to  with  some  advantage.    If  it  is  desirable  to 
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have  the  fruit  attain  a  certain  size  before  frost,  one  may 
besrin  to  pinch  out  the  bk)8sonis  ami  new  growth  about 
three  weeks   before  its  u.sual  occurrence.     This  same 


./^■'^ 


752.  Field-erown  plant  of  New  York  Improved  Eecrplant. 

process  will  be  of  advantage  where  the  fruit  is  to  be 
brought  into  marliet  ct  a  certain  time. 

Market in{f.  — Ah  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  cut  the  fruit 
from  the  plant  than  to  break  it.  especially  if  the  work  is 
done  by  careless  laborers.  After  cutting,  it  may  be 
placed  in  large  market  baskets  and  hauled  to  the  pack- 
ing house.  For  distant  market,  the  fruits  should  be 
wrapped  separately  in  heavy  brown  paper.  The  prop«'r 
crate  for  this  vegetable  is  the  barrel  crate.  As  this  is 
considered  one  of  tlie  staple  vegetables,  we  do  not  gain 
much  by  using  fancy  wrappers  or  packing  it  in  flne 
crates,  hence  we  may  use  such  material  as  may  be  left 
over  from  shipping  fancy  vegetables.  It  also  stands 
shipment  to  distant  markets,  so  that,  if  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  reduction  in  price,  it  is  quite  as  well  to  ship  by 
freight  as  by  express. 

I'ariefies.— There  are  only  a  few  varieties  offered  in 
the  market.  The  New  York  Improved  Spineless  ma- 
tures a  little  earlier  than  the  Black  Pekin.  The  New- 
York  Purple  (Fig.  752),  Black  Pekin,  and  the  New 
York  Spineless  are  excellent  for  shipping  purposes. 
The  above  varieties  are  the  black-fruited,  and  the  most 
popular  in  the  United  States,  while  the  white-fruited 
sorts  are  said  to  be  the  most  popular  in  Europe.  For 
home  use,  the  white-fruited  varieties  are  preferable,  but 
as  these  make  poor  sellers  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  raise  the  purple  sorts  for  market.  For  home  gar- 
dens, the  early  and  small  Early  Dwarf  Purple  (Fig. 
754),  is  useful.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for 
northern  climates.  There  are  three  main  types  of  Egg- 
plants, as  follows  (Bailey,  Bull.  26,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta. ) : 
The  commoner  garden  varieties,  Soldnitm  Melongena, 
var.  escuUntttm,  Bailey  (Figs.  752,  753);  the  long- 
fruited  or  "serpent"  varieties,  S,  Melongena,  var.  ser- 
pentimon,  Bailey;  the  Early  Dwarf  Purple  type,  var. 
deprissum,  Bailey  (Fig.  754).  See  Solanum.  The  so- 
called  Chinese  Effgplant  is  a  different  species,  for 
which  consult  Solanum. 

Secd-grotrin{i.  —  'Y\\\i>,  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  opera- 
tion, and  may  be  done  profitably  in  certain  sections  of 
the  South.  For  this  purpose  all  defective  or  dwarfed 
plants  in  the  field  should  be  cut  out.  By  a  little  atten- 
tion one  will  be  able  to  know  when  the  seeds  have  ma- 
tured sufficiently  for  gathering.  At  this  time  the  eggs 
usually  turn  a  lighter  color  or  even  somewhat  yellow. 
The  fruit  should  be  gathered  and  carried  to  the  packing 
house,  where  it  may  be  left  in  a  pile  for  2  or  3  days,  as 
there  is  very  little  danger  from  rotting.  When  a  suffi- 
cient number  have  been  collected  the  laborers  may  be 
set  to  paring  off  the  extra  amount  of  meat  on  the  out- 
side of  the  seed.    The  remaining  core  may  then  be  cut 


longitudinally  into  quarters  or  eighths,  using  a  dull 
knife  to  avoid  cutting  the  seed.  After  a  quantity  of 
these  have  been  pared,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  barrel 
and  covered  with  water.  The  barrel  should  not  be 
ma<le  more  than  two-thirds  full.  In  a  day  or  two  fer- 
mentation will  set  in  and  the  meaty  portion  will 
macerate  from  the  seed.  The  seed  may  then  be 
separated  from  the  meat  by  means  of  sieves,  using 
first  wide-meshed  ones  to  remove  the  meat  and  then 
finer-meshed  ones  to  screen  out  the  seed  from  the 
finer  pulp.  The  seed  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
more  than  2  or  3  days  in  the  macerating  barrel,  as 
the  heat  evolved  by  fermentation  and  the  heat  of 
the  summer  is  liable  to  cause  them  to  germinate. 
After  sepmrating  the  see«l  from  the  pulp,  it  should  be 
dried  in  the  shade  and  wrapped  in  secure  packages. 
By  covering  with  tin  foil  or  oil  paper,  the  atmos- 
pheric moisture  will  be  kept  out  and  molding  pre- 
vented. 

Diseases.  — The  most   destructive  of  diseases   in 
the  lower  South  is  a  blight  fungus  which  attacks  the 
plant  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  caus- 
ing the  softer  tissues  at  this  point  to  rot  off  and  the 
plant  to  die.    The  fungus  is  not  able  to  penetrate 
the  harder  portion  of   the   stem,  consequently  the 
plant  lingers  along  for  weeks  after  being  attacked. 
A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  cause  this 
blight  fungus  to  produce  fruiting  organs  so  that  it 
could  be  classified,  but  up  to  the  present  this  has 
prove«l  futile.    In  such  cases  as  this  we  have  no  rem- 
.'edy.    After  the  plant  is  attacked,  it  is  usuallj'  dttomed. 
Much,  however,   can  he   done   in   the   way  of  pre- 
venting the   spread  of  this  fungus.    If  all   plants  are 
destroyed  as  soon  as  found  to  be  affected,  the  fungus 
cannot  perfect  its  sclerotia,  or  rusting  state,  and  thus  its 
propagating  is   prevented.     The   normal   home  of  this 


753.  Long  White  Eggplant. 

fungus  is  in  decaying  vegetable  matter.  If,  therefore, 
we  keep  our  field  free  from  this  sort  of  material  we 
will  do  much  to  prevent  this  fungus  from  being 
present.    Some  soluble  form  of  fungicide,  as  Eau  Celeste 
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or  potassium  sulphide,  may  be  sprayed  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants  to  good  advantage.  Practice  rotation  of 
crops. 

A  second  fonn  of  bli>?ht  is  caused  by  Ttarilhtu  unlana- 
reanim,i^mith.  This  disease  has  its  origin  of  infection 
in  the  leaves,  and  is  introduced  l)y  means  of  insfcts 
which  have  fed  u])on  diseased  plants  and  carried  the 
infection  to  the  w«'ll  ones.  The  disease  works  rapidly 
dow^n  the  tissiu«s,  and  causes  the  death  of  the  leaf  and 
finally  of  the  whole  plant.  The  only  re?nedy  for  this  is 
to  dt'stroy  all  plants  that  are  affected  with  the  disease 
as  soon  as  detected,  and  kill  off  all  insects.  When  this  dis- 
ease is  known  to  >>e  present  in  a  sectiim,  it  is  best  to 
set  the  plants  as  far  apart  as  practicable.  In  this  way 
the  danger  of  infection  from  insects  is  soraewliut  re- 
duced. AVhen  the  disease  is  known  to  be  present  in  a 
field  it  should  not  be  planted  to  this  crop. 

Inaect  IJnemifS.—Anumg  the  most  annoyinff  of  the 
insect  enemies  we  must  place  the  cut-worm  (larvro  of 


754.  Sprays  of  Early  Dwarf  Purple  E^eplant. 

Noctudia>).  These  insects  are  almost  OTnnipresent,  and 
when  nearly  full  grown  are  liable  to  cut  ()ff  plants  that 
are  4  or  5  inches  high.  It  is  not  conini<m  for  one  insect 
to  cut  off  more  than  a  sintjle  plant,  but  in  ordinarily 
fertile  soil  there  are  enough  cut-w<>rms  present  to 
destroy  the  entire  fi<'l(l.  8o  that,  on  the  whole,  it  be- 
comes very  annoying.  Where  these  insects  are  quite 
destructive,  it  is  possible  to  kill  them  with  poisoned 
bran  or  poisoned  cotton-seed  meal,  sweetened  with 
syrup  (>.•  sugar. 

Another  insect  that  does  more  or  less  damage  is  the 
cotton-boll  worm  ( UeliotJi  is  armigern  ) .  This  insect  does 
its  damage  by  boring  a  hole  into  the  stems  or  the  fruit. 
In  the  latter  case  it  causes  it  to  rot  before  it  is  picked, 
or  possibly  in  transit.  As  the  fruit  becomes  larger  there 
is  less  danger  of  attat  k  from  this  insect,  so  that  the 
main  trouble  occurs  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth. 

The  Eggplant  aphia  {Siphonophora  cucurbitfp.)  is  one 
of  the  most  annoying  pests  to  this  crop.  It  usually 
makes  its  appearance  al)out  the  time  the  crop  is  fit  to 
ship,  and  appears  in  such  numbers  that  the  plants  are 
ruined  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  The  insect  at- 
tacks the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  making  it  difficult 
to  reach  the  pest  with  insecticides,  but  persistent  efforts 
and  a  g(K>d  tobacco  decoction,  applied  with  a  fine  nozzle, 
will  give  considerable  relief.  Anthracnose  ( Glneasporium 
meJongentv)  does  not  cause  great  damage  to  this  crop, 
but  is  one  of  the  agents  that  reduce  the  profits.  "It  may 
be  recognized  by  its  producing  decided  pits  in  the  fruit, 
upon  which  soon  appear  minute  blotches  bordered  with 
pink."  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
for  preventing  this  <lisease. 

Phoma  Snlaui  frequently  cai'ses  damping-off  in  the 
hotbed.    It  often  renders  a  who'e  bed  worthless.    Plants 


affected  with  this  fungus  usually  fall  over  as  if  eaten 
off  by  some  in.sfct.  tS  >me  plants,  however,  continue  a 
miserable  existence  and  finally  die.  Cart  ful  examination 
will  reveal  the  point  of  injury,  which  is  at  the  ground 
level.  The  T>est  preventive  is  to  us.-  w'ell  drained  l>e(ls, 
and  then  avoid  ex«*esMive  waterinj;.  Whendan>f>inir-off  is 
d»'tectcd  in  a  8ee<lling  bed,  the  atnmsjihere  and  surface 
soil  should  be  dried  us  rapidly  as  possible,  followe«l  by 
one  application  of  fungicide.  j>_  jj_  Rolfs. 

EGLANTINE.  lioxd  Uf/lnnt^rin.  Less  properly  ap- 
plied to  liuhns  J-Jylunteria  and  Jioan  ruhiijinomt. 

EGYPTIAN  BEAN.    Same  as   Black   Bean,  DoJichoa 

Luhlnh. 

EGYPTIAN  LOTUS.  See  Xymphrra  Lotus;  also  iV«- 
liifnOitim. 

EHB£TIA  (G.  D.  Ehret,  I>otanical  painter,  born  in 
Germany,  1708,  died  in  England,  1770).  Uorrtn/indceir'. 
About  M  species  of  ten<ler  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  world.  Two  species  are  cult, 
outdoors  in  S.  Calif,  and  2  others  in  European  green- 
houses. Plants  with  or  without  rough,  short  hairs:  Ivs. 
alternate,  saw-toothed  or  not:  fls.  small,  often  white,  in 
cymes,  corymbs,  terminal  particles,  or  rarely  all  borne 
in  the  upper  axils.  The  2  species  describe*!  below  are 
i^vergreen  trees  in  S.  Calif.,  attaining  a  height  of  30  ft. 
Seeds  may  be  obtained  through  dealers  in  Japanese 
plants. 

A.    Lrs.  satr-toothed. 

B.    Foliage  hairy. 

macroph^lla,  Wall.  Lvs.  ovate,  acute,  sharply 
tootlied.  with  long,  harsh,  rigid  hairs  above  and  soft 
pubescence  beneath:  panicle  terminal,  pubescent:  calyx 
ciliate:  fr.  globose,  obscurely  4-grooved.    Himalayas. 

BB.    Foliage  not  hairy. 

acuminJLta,  R.  Brown  {E.  serr<)fa,  Roxb.).  Helio- 
tkoi'f:  Tkee.  This  belongs  to  a  different  tril)e  of  the 
same  family  with  the  Heliotrope,  and  the  white  fls.  have 
a  honey-like  odor.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate: 
panicles  terrainal  and  axillary:  fls.  clustered,  sessile. 
Trop.  Asia  ".nd  Aust.— "Drupes  red,  the  size  of  a  pea; 
said  to  be  edible."    £.  y.  Jfeasoner,  Oneco,  Fla. 

AA.    Lvs.  usually  not  toothed. 

elliptica,  DC.  Tree,  15-50  ft.  high :,  lvs.  oval  or  ob- 
long, sonu'times  saw-toothed,  nearly  hairless,  or  wth 
minute  hairs  and  very  rough  above:  fr.  a  yellow  glo- 
bose drupe,  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  with  edible  thin 
pulp.    Tex.,  Mex.  -^^  j^j_ 

EICHH6SNIA  (after  J.  A.  F.  Eichhom,  a  Prussian). 
PontideriCuio:.  This  genus  includes  the  Water  Hya- 
cinth (see  Fig.  755),  the  famous  "million  dollnr  weed'' 
that  obstructs  navigation  in  the  St.  John  river, 
Florida,  and  is  a  source  of  won<ler  and  delight  i:i  every 
collection  of  tender  atiuatics  in  ihe  North.  The  curious 
bladders  made  by  the  inflation  of  the  petioles  help  the 
plant  to  float  freely.  About  flowering  time  the  plant 
sends  down  anchoring  roots  which,  if  the  water  be  only 
.3  or  4  inches  deep,  penetrate  the  soil.  The  true  Hya- 
cinths belong  in  an  allied  order  ;  the  Pickerel-weed,  in 
the  allied  genus  Pontederia,  the  ovary  of  which  by 
abortion  is  1-celled,  and  each  cell  1-ovuied,  while  Eich- 
homia  is  3-celled  and  many-ovuled. 

The  plants  of  this  order  have  been  greatly  confused 
])y  botanists,  partly  because  the  fugacious,  membranous 
flowers  are  not  well  preserved  in  dried  specimens, 
and  partly  because  of  variation  in  form  of  leaves, 
depending  upon  whether  the  plants  grow  in  deep  or 
shallow  water,  or  in  mud.  The  common  Water  Hya- 
cinth sends  out  two  kinds  of  roots,  the  horizontal  ones 
often  thick  and  fleshy,  and  apparently  for  reproductive 
purposes,  the  vertical  ones  long,  slender,  and  clothed 
with  innumeiable  small,  horizontal  fibers.  Water  Hya- 
cinths are  or  "».f  y  culture  and  are  propagated  by  divi- 
sion or  seed  If  grown  in  about  3  in.  of  water,  so  that 
the  roots  '.lay  reach  the  soil,  the  petioles  become  elon- 
gated and  the  plant  becomes  weedy  and  unsatisfactory. 
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A.    Leafstalks   inflated:    inner  perianth-SftjmentA  not 

Krrnited. 
specidta,  Kunth  (A*.  vnixnipeA,  S<»li««.  Pontederia 
crtlnsipen,  Mart.).  Fijjf.  ":>.">.  Lvs.  iit  tufts,  all  con- 
Htrictcd  at  tho  midtllf,  bla«l«k'r-Iike  below,  sheathed, 
many-iuTved  :  8«'ape  1  ft.  lon>r.  with  wavy-margined 
sheaths  at  and  alnive  the  middle:  fls.  about  8  in  a  loose 
spike,  i)Hle  vioh-  'J-lolwd,  theui»p«'rlob»'  Inrfrer  and  hav- 
ing a  large  pateh  .>f  blue,  with  an  oblong  or  pear-shaped 
spot  of  bright  yellow  in  the  njid<llo:  stamens  .'{  long  and 
.'{  short,  all  rurve<l  upwards  towards  the  tip.  Braz. 
B.M,  2t».'{2,  erroneously,  as  Ponttderia  asiirea.  I.H.  ^4: 
14.  A.F.  T):.')]!.  Var.  inijor,  Ilort.,  has  rosy  lilac  flowers. 
Var.  aarea,  Hort.,  has  yellowish  flowers. 

AA.    Leaf-stalks  not  inflated:   inner  perianth-segments 
heautiftilly  serrate. 

aztirea,  Kunth,  Lvs.  ou  long  or  short  not-inflated 
petioles,  very  variable  in  size  and  shape:  scape  often  as 
stout  as  the  leaf-stalk,  gradually  <lilated  into  a  hooded 
spathe:  fls.  scattered  or  crow<led  in  pairs  along  a  stout, 
hairy,  sessile  rachis  ;  perianth  bright  pale  blue,  hairy 
outside,  inner  segments  beautifully  toothe«l,  the  upper  a 
trifle  larger,  with  a  heart-shaped  'spot  of  yellow,  which 
is  margined  with  white.  Braz.  B.M.  G487.  G.C.  II. 
25:17.  I.h.  .''4:20.  R.H.  18!K):r»40.-One  plant  will  be- 
come 5  or  6  ft.  acioss  in  one  season. 

Wm.  Thicker  and  W.  M. 

ELAAONUS  (ancient  Greek  name,  meaning  a  kind  of 
willow;  from  elaios,  o live  I.  EUfayndceai,  Shrubs  or 
small  trees:  Ivs.  alternate,  deciduous  or  persistent,  en- 
tire or  nearly  so,  clothed  more  or  less  with  silvery  or 
brownish  scales:  fls.  axillary,  solitary  or  in  clusters, 
apetalous  ;  perianth  conipanulate  or  tubular,  4-lobed; 
stamens  4,  included,  on  very  short  filaments:  fr.  a 
1-seeded  drupe.  Vbout  15  species  in  S.  Europe,  Asia  and 
N.  America.  Highly  ornamental  shrubs  with  handsome 
foliage  and  mostly  decorative  frs. ;  tho  fls.  are  incon- 
spicuous, but  mo.stly  fragrant.  Some  of  the  deciduous 
species,  as  E.  argentea,  longipes,  mxlfiflora  and  urn- 
bellata,  are  hardy  North,  while  the  evergreen  ones  are 
hardy  only  South.  A  distinct  feature  of  some  species,  as 
E.  argentea,  ongiistifolia  and  parrifolia,  is  the  conspicu- 
ous silvery  hue  of  their  foliage,  while  E.  longipes  is  the 
most  ornamental  in  fniit.  Th«^y  grow  in  almost  any  well 
drained  soil,  also  in  limestone  soil,  and  prefer  sunny 
position.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  by  cuttings  of  mature  and 
half-ripened  wood;  also  sometimes  increased  by  layers 
and  by  root -cuttings;  varieties  and  rarer  kinds  can  be 
grafted  on  seedlings  of  vigorous  growing  species. 

Index  of  names  (varieties  and  synonyms  in  italics): 


an^stifolin,  1. 
argentea,  6. 
aiireo-varieyata,  8. 
edulis,  5. 
Frederiei  varieyata, 

8. 
hortengis,  1. 


Japonica,  2. 
longipes,  .5. 
macrophylla, 
maculata,  8. 
niiiltiflora,  4. 
orientalts,  1. 


par\ifolia,  2. 
pungens,  8. 
reflexa,  8. 
Simoni,  8. 
umbellata,  3. 
variegata,  8. 


A.  Lfs.  deciduous. 

B.  Branchlets  and  Ivs.  beneath  silvery  white,  without 

any  brown  scales. 

1,  angustifdlia,  Linn.  ( E.  hort4nsis,  Bieb. ).  Oleaster. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.,  sometimes  spiny:  Ivs. 
lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  light  green 
above,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  short -pedicelled,  l-'J,  axillary, 
<»n  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches;  perianth  campanu- 
late,  tube  about  as  long  as  limb,  yellow  within,  fragrant; 
style  at  the  base  included  by  a  tubular  disk:  fr.  oval, 
yellow,  coated  with  silvery  scales.  June.  S.  Europe,  "W. 
Asia.  Var.  orientalis,  Schlecht. ( E.  orientdlis,  Linn.  f. ). 
Spineless :  Ivs.  often  obhmg  or  oval,  clothed  more  with 
stellate  hairs  beneath  than  with  scales,  usually  glabrous 
above  at  length:  fr.  rather  large.  Var.  spinbsa,  Dipp. 
(E.  spindsa,  Linn,),  opiny:  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate  or 
lanceolate,  scalv  above  and"  denselv  scaly  beneath:  fr. 
smaller.    L.B.C.  14:1339.    B.R.  14:il5G. 

2.  parvifdlia,  Royle  (E.  JapSnica,  Hort,),  Shrub  or 
.^mall  tree,  to  20  ft.,  with  erect  stems  and  spiny,  spread- 
ing branches:  Ivs.  elliptic-ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
crisped  at  the  margin,  usually  with  stellate  hairs  above, 
glabrous  at  length,  silvery  beneath,  \%-3  in.  long:  fls. 
axillary,  usually  crowded  on  short  lateral  branchlets, 
short  pedicelled;    perianth   narro^v,  tube   longer  than 


limb,  whiti.sh  within,  fragrant:  fr,  glol)Ose  or  nearly  so, 
densely  silvery  when  young,  pink  when  ripe,  ^3  in.  long. 
June.  Himalayas,  Japan.  B, It.  20:51.  Mn.  5:145.  — Not 
quite  hardy  North.  Sometimes  cult,  under  the  name  of 
E.  reflexa,  which  species,  however,  is  evergreen,  Var, 
Japonica  macrophylla  is  atlvertised,  but  probably  does 
not  belong  to  this  species. 


755.  Eichhornia  speciosa  (X  1-C). 

BB,  Branchlets  with  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  srales 
and  sometimes  silvery  besides:  Ir.t.  silvery  white 
beneath,  often  with  few  brown  scales. 

C.  Fr.  juicy,  scarlet-red  or  brotcnish  red. 

3,  timbell&ta,  Thunbg.  Spreading  shrub,  to  12  ft., 
often  spiny,  with  yelbjwish  brown  branchlets,  often 
partially  silvery:  Ivs,  elliptic  or  ovate-oblong,  silvery- 
scaly  above,  without  brown  scales  beneath,  crisped  at 
the  margin,  lK-3  in,  long:  fls,  yellowish  white,  fragrant, 
axillary,  1-3  usually  crowded  on  short  lateral  branchlets; 
tube  of  perianth  longer  than  the  limb:  fr,  globose  or 
roundish  oval,  scarlet,  J^->^in.  long,  erect,  rather  short- 
stalked,  clothed  with  silvery  scales  when  young,  ripen- 
ing late  in  fall,  while  the  similar  E.  parvifolia  ripens 
much  earlier.  Mav,  June.  Japan.  A, G.  12:200,  M.r),G. 
1899:509, 

4,  multifldra,  Thunbg.  Spreading  shrub,  to  8  ft,, 
spineless;  branchlets  reddish  brown:  Ivs.  elliptic  or 
ovate-oblong,  with  scales  or  stellate  hairs  above,  often 
glabrous  at  length,  usually  with  few  brown  scales  be- 
neath: fls.  2-3,  axillary,  iisTially  crowded  on  short  lat- 
eral branchlets;  tube  longer  than  the  limb:  fr.  acid, 
oval  or  roundish-oval,  scarlet,  H-^ain.  long,  erect  or 
nodding,  with  brown  scales  when  young,  ripening  in 
July  or  August,  rarely  later:  pedicel  as  long  as  or  some- 
what longer  than  fr.  May.  June,  Japan.  M.D.G,  1899: 
509.  — Very  variable  species,  and  perhaps  the  former  and 
the  following  are  only  varieties  of  it. 

5,  16n^pe8,  Gray  (E.  e'dulis,  Hort.).  Got^Mi.  Fig. 
756.  Shrub,  to  6  ft,,  with  reddish  brown  branchlets :  Ivs, 
elliptic,  ovate  or  obovate-oblong,  with  stellate  hairs 
above,  usually  glabrous  at  length,  mo.stly  with  scattered 
brown  scales  beneath,  1-2.'l>  in,  long:  fls,  1-2,  axillary,  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  branches  or  on  short  branchlets, 
yellowish  white,  fragrant;  tube  as  long  as  the  liml):  fr. 
pendulous,  oblong,  %  in,  long,  starlet,  on  slender  pe- 
duncles, much  longer  than  the  fr. ;  fr.  with  brown  scales 
when  young,  ripening  in  June  or  July,  of  agreeable, 
slightlv  acid  flavor.  April,  Mav.  Japan.  China.  B.M. 
7.141  (as  E.  niulti flora).  G.F.'l:499.  G.C.  1873:1014. 
Gng.  1:275,277. 

cc.  Fr.  rather  dry,  silvery  white. 

0.  argentea,  Pursh,  Erect  shrub,  to  12  ft.,  spineless, 
stolouiferous,  with  reddish  brown  branchlets:  Ivs,  orate 
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or  oblonj^-lanceolate,  silver}'  on  both  sides,  often  with 
8c»ttere<l  l)rown  scaler  beneath,  1-;}  in.  lon^:  Hs.  1-3, 
axillary,  yellow  within,  fragrant:  fr.  oval  or  roundish 
ovul,  den.s»'ly  cli»tbpd  with  silvery  scales,  short-pedi- 
eelled,  J^-V^'in.  long.  3I:iy,  June.  Canada,  south  to 
Quebec,  Minnesota,  Utah,    B.B.  2:4G7. 


756.  Ebeaenus  longipes  (X  %). 

AA.  Lvs.  evergreen  :  usually  flowering  in  fall. 

7.  macroph^lla,  Thunbg.  Spineless  shrub,  to  6  ft., 
with  silvery  white  branehlets  :  lvs.  broatl-ovate  or 
broa«! -elliptic,  on  stout  and  rather  long  petioles,  scaly 
abov  .  usually  glabrous  at  length,  silvery  white  l>eneath : 
fls.  axillary,  with  silvery  and  brownish  scales  outside; 
tube  companulate,  abruptly  narrowed  at  the  base,  as 
long  as  limb.    Japan. 

8.  pungrens,  Thunbg.  Spreading  shrub,  to  G  ft.,  mostly 
spiny,  with  brown  liranchlets:  lvs.  oval  or  oblong,  undu- 
late and  often  crenulate  at  the  margin,  at  length  glabrous 
above,  silvery  beneath,  more  or  less  interspersed  with 
brown  scales,  2— t  in.  l<»ng:  fls.  in  axillary  clusters:  tube 
cylindrical,  slightly  narrowed  at  the  base,  longer  than 
the  limb  :  fr,  short-stalked,  about  ?-4in.  long,  with 
silvery  and  brown  scales.  Japan.  Var.  Fr6derici  varie- 
g^^ta,  Hort.  Lvs.  with  yellow  center  and  green  margin. 
Var.  macul&ta,  H<>rt.  With  large  yellow  blotches.  A. 
G.  13:122.  Var.  Simoni,  Hort,  Lvs,  rather  large,  ob- 
long-elliptic, with  few  brown  scales  beneath  or  nearly 
without.  Var.  Simoni  tricolor,  Hort.  Lvs.  like  the 
former.  Tuit  A-ariegated  with  yellowish  and  pinkish  white. 
Var.  refl^za,  Hort.  Branches  spineless,  elongated  and 
flexile:  lvs.  with  scattered  l>rown  scales  beneath,  Var. 
varieg^ta,  Hort.  Lvs.  margined  yellowish  white.  Var. 
aureo-varieg^ta,  Hort.,  probably  belongs  here. 

E.  ferrngiiiea,  A.  Rifh.  Spineless  evergreen  shrub,  with 
spreading  brown  branches  :  lvs.  with  yellowish  and  brown 
scales  beneath  ;  perianth  with  quadrangnlar,  abruptly  con- 
tracted tul>e  :  fr.  lonK-stalke<l.  .lapan.— J?,  glabra,  Thunbg. 
Spineless  evergreen  shrub,  with  brown  branches:  lvs.  shining 
above,  with  yi-llow  and  brown  scales  beneath  :  i)erianth  with 
slender,  tubular  tul>e.  grstdually  narrowed  toward  the  b.ise, 
twice  as  longas  the  liml>:  fr.  shortstalkeil.  .Japan.— J?,  reflexa, 
Morr.  &  Decne.  (E.  glalira  X  pungens;.  Evergreen  shrub,  with 
bn)wn  branches:  lvs.  glabrous  above,  whitish  lieneath,  densely 
interspersed  with  yellowish  and  light  brown  scales,  giving  the 
Tinder  surface  a  bronzy  golden  hue:  perianth  with  slender  tube: 
fr.  short-stalked.  Japan.— £.  reflexa,  Hort.==E.  pungens  var. 
or  E.  par%ifolia.  ALFRED  Rehder. 

£L£IS  (Greek,  oUre).  Palmdcea?,  tribe  Cocoinete. 
Tropical  spineless  palms  with  pinnate  foliage,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  the  Oil  Palm  of  western  Africa, 
whose  red  fruits,  lx>rne  in  large  clusters,  yield  the  palm 
oil  of  commerce,  which  is  used  in  making  candles  and 
soap.  Young  plants  are  grown  for  ornament  in  S,  Calif,, 
and  under  glass  North.  The  other  6  species  are  from 
tropical  8.  America.  The  genus  is  separated  from  Cocos 
by  the  1-3-seeded  fruit.s,  with  3  pores  above  the  middle. 

Guine^nsis,  Jacq.  Oil  Palm,  Stems  stout,  20-30  ft., 
coarsely  and  deeply  ringed:  leaves  10-15  ft,;  petiole 
spiny- serrate;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  the  same 
color  above  and  below.  F.S.  14:1492.— £'/ceis  Guineen- 
sin,  from  an  early  staee  in  growth,  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  palms.  Until  it  reaches  several  feet  in 
height  it  is  a  slow  grower,  consequently  we  do  not  see 


much  of  it,  except  in  collections.  It  does  best  in  a 
warm  temperature,  although  it  will  thrive  in  an  inter- 
mediate house,  .Seeds  are  always  obtainable  from  sev- 
«'ral  of  the  large  European  houses.  It  is  but  little  grown 
as  a  c<»mmercial  palm,  as  young  plants  do  not  show  their 
full  character.  Given  same  treatment  as  Armt  luteg- 
eeng,  will  gt^w  well.  This  treatment  includes  night  tem- 
perature of  60'^  and  jdenty  of  water. 

Jared  G.  Smith,  G.  W.  Oliver  and  W.  H,  Taplix. 

EL.EOCARP08  (Greek,  o//»v-/r«j7).  niidrefw.  Thin 
genus  includes  a  teiuler  evergreen  flowering  .vhrub  of 
very  distinct  appearance.  The  creamy  white  (>etals, 
charmingly  fringed,  the  bright  red  sepals  and  pedicels, 
and  the  mass  of  yellow  stamens  are  the  chief  features. 
The  racemes  contain  2-5  pendulous  flowers,  which  are 
aliout  half  an  inch  across,  an<l  fragnmt.  This  plant  was 
once  advertised  by  Pitcher  and  Man<la.  and  may  exist 
in  a  few  choice  collections.  The  genus  has  about  50 
species,  all  from  tropical  Asia,  Australia  and  the  Pa- 
cific isles.  In  the  tropics  they  are  trees,  with  alternate, 
rarely  opjM)site  lvs.,  which  are  entire  or  saw-tm»thed, 
and  in  some  species  sparingly  spotted  with  black  be- 
neath :  fls.  axillary,  in  racemes  ;  petals  glabrous  or 
silky:  drupes  oblong  or  globose. 

grandifl6ru8,  James  Smith.  A  much-branched  .shrub, 
about  7  ft.  high  under  glass;  lvs.  considerably  clustered 
at  the  ends  of  branches,  IMi  in.  long,  bromlly  lanceolate; 
peti«de  a  fourth  to  1  in.  long,  with  a  few  distant  saw- 
teeth, or  more  or  less  round-toothed  or  wavy-margined: 
sepals  5,  red  outside,  white  insi<le ;  petals  5.  Java. 
B.M,  4G80.  — Lvs,  rather  leathery,  dark  green  alK)ve, 
paler  beneath.  Warmhouse,  Prop,  by  cuttings  of  nearly 
ripened  wood.    Not  common. 

E.  cyaneufi.  Sims,  named  for  its  bine  fruits  (which  are  not 
known  in  cultivation),  has  broa«ler  and  less  tai>ering  lvs.,  with 
more  numerous  teeth,  and  membranous  texture,  and  the  sepals 
are  white  outside,   Australia,   B.M.  17:i7,  \y_  ^^ 

£LX0C6CCA  is  all  referred  to  Alenrites  eordata. 

£LiEOD£NDBON  (Greek  for  olive  tree,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  fruit  to  that  of  the  olive).  CelastrHceof. 
Perhaps  40  species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  in  tropical 
countries,  chiefly  in  the  CUd  World  tropics.  Lvs.  simple, 
entire  or  crenate.  opposite  or  alternate,  thickish,  fre- 
quently evergreen :  fls,  inc«mspicuous,  greenish  or  white, 
in  axillary  clusters;  calyx  4-5-parted;  petals  4-5,  and 
exceeding  the  calyx;  stamens  4-5:  ovary  single,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fleshy  ring:  fruit  a  small  fleshy  dnipe. 
Certain  plants  which,  before  they  had  bloomed,  were 
referred  to  Aralia,  are  now  known  to  belong  to  this 
genus,  representing  a  distinct  natural  family.  Culture 
of  Aralia. 

orientMe,  Jacq.  {Ardlia  Chahrieri,  Hort,).  A  most 
graceful  and  handsome  plant,  with  linear-lanceolate 
alternate,  shining,  drooping  leaves,  10-12  in.  long,  and 
with  a  reddish  rib,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  R.H,  1891, 
p.  224,  A.F,  10:1041.- Holds  its  lower  foliage  well,  or 
throws  out  new  foliige  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
drops.  In  the  early  descriptions,  the  plant  was  said  to 
have  pinnately  compound  lvs,,  but  what  were  taken  for 
leaflets  are  really  lvs.  Still  a  rare  and  choice  plant  in 
this  Country,  Thrives  in  either  an  intermediate  or  a 
warmhouse.  Prop,  by  single-eye  cuttings  in  small  pots, 
kept  rather  warm.    See.  also,  p.  87. 

anstrikle,  Vent.  Int.  into  S,  Calif,  from  Australia,  and 
prized  for  its  holly-like  foliage.  In  its  native  habitat  it 
is  a  tree  30-40  feet  high,  producing  useful  close-grained 
^ot>d-  L.  H.  B. 

£LAFH0GL6SSnM,     See  Acrostichum. 

£LD£B  and  £LD£BB£BST.    See  Sambttcus. 

EL£CAMFAN£.     Inula  Beleniitm. 

£LECTBO-HOBTICULTUBE  is  a  term  tised  by 
Siemens  to  designate  the  application  of  the  electric 
light  to  the  growing  of  plants.  The  term  is  an  unfor- 
tunate one,  since  the  use  of  electric  light  is  not  an  ap- 
plication of  electricity  itself  to  plant-growing,  but  is 
merely  a  device  for  securing  illumination.    Any  strong 
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artificial  lifrht  hantenH  assimilation.  an«l  thereby  causes 
plants  to  terovr  more  rapidly.  The  practical  questitms 
to  Imj  considereii  are,  then-fore,  the  expense  of  uhIu^  the 
lijrht  and  determining  whether  there  are  injurious  ele- 
ments in  the  spectnim  of  the  (jciven  light. 

The  spei'trum  of  the  electric  arc  light  is  the  spectrum 
of  carbo.i  plan  that  of  certaiii  jjases  incident  upon  com- 
bustion. The  Hpectrum  of  the  arc  light  is  rich  in  rays 
which  lie  beyond  the  luminous  part,  and  these  rays 
are  very  injurious  to  most  plants.  These  rays  of  the 
ultra-vi'oh't  part  of  the  si>ectrura  are  elirainateil  by  a 
plain  glass,  so  that  when  the  e'.ectric  light  is  su.  rounded 
by  a  glol>e,  or  when  the  light  is  hung  alK»ve  the  roof  of 
the  greenhouse,  the  injuries  are  rt<luced  to  a  minimum. 
Long-continued  experiments  at  Cornell  University  have 
shown  that  each  kind  of  plant  behaves  in  its  own  way 
in  the  presence  of  electric  light.  It  is  not  possible  to 
propdesy  wHat  the  results  nmy  be  in  a  given  species.  A 
few  plants,  as  tomatoes,  English  cucumbers,  and  carrots, 
seem  to  be  very  little  atTected  either  injuriously  or  bene- 
ficially. Nearly  all  fiowers  are  hastened  into  bloom  by 
the  influence  of  the  light,  and  their  colors  are  often 
brighter  than  under  normal  conditions  ;  but  in  many 
instances  they  do  not  last  so  long.  The  best  results 
are  secured  if  the  light  is  applied  to  the  plants  when 
they  have  reached  nearly  or  quite  their  full  stature. 
If  applied  very  early  in  their  grrowtli.  they  tend  to 
make  flowers  before  the  plant  has  attained'  sufficient 
size.  In  floriculture,  therefore,  the  chief  practical  value 
of  the  electric  arc  light  seems  to  be  its  influence  in 
hastening  the  flowering  of  certain  plants  in  dark  cli- 
mates, or  when  plants  must  be  hml  for  a  definite  sea- 
son. For  instance,  if  the  light  is  applied  to  Easter  lilies 
for  a  month  before  their  noniial  bUH»niing  time,  the 
perio«l  of  bloom  may  be  hastened  from  four  to  ten  days. 

Lettuce  has  shown  greater  beneficial  results  from  the 
application  of  the  electric  light  than  any  other  plant 
with  which  careful  experiments  have  been  made.  Let- 
tuce which  receives  light  from  the  arc  lamp  for  half  of 
each  night  may  be  expected  to  reach  marketable  size 
from  one  to  two  weeks  before  the  normal  crop. 

As  a  rule,  better  results  are  secure<l  when  the  light 
runs  only  half  the  night.  A  common  two-thousand 
candle-power  litrht  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  growth  of 
many  plants  at  a  distance  of  sixty  to  even  one  hundred 
feet.  The  incandescent  light  has  a  similar  influence, 
but  not  so  marked.  The  incandescent  or  Welsbach  gas 
light  is  also  capable  of  hastening  the  growth  of  plants. 

As  now  understood,  the  application  of  the  electric 
light  to  the  growing  of  plants  is  a  special  matter  to  be 
used  when  the  climate  is  abnormallv  cloudv  or  when  it 
IS  desired  to  hasten  the  maturitv  of  crops  for  a  particu- 
lar date.  Only  in  the  case  of  lettuce  has  it  been  proved 
to  be  of  general  commercial  importance;  and  even  with 
lettuce.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  pav  for  its  cost  in  cli- 
mates which  are  abundantlv  sunnv.  For  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  consult  the  publications  of  the  Experi- 
ment stations  of  Cornell  Universitv  and  of  We<t  Vir- 
^''"^*-  *  L.  H.  B. 


and  on  muddy  shores.  They  are  mostly  perennial  The 
culms  are  simple,  terete  or  angular,  bearing  a  spherical 
<.r  oblong  head  of  inconspicuous  fls. :  Ivs,  usuallv  re- 
<luced  to  mere  sheaths.  They  are  interesting  for  the 
borders  of  ponds,  and  are  verveasv  to  naturalize  Three 
-.j)ecies  have  been  offered  by  collectors:  E.  equisetoldes, 
Torr.  A  shore  plant,  with  terete  hollow  culms  ''-•{  ft 
In^h.  an<l  cylindrical  heads  about  the  thickness  of  the 
culm:  resembHs  horse-tail  (Equisetum  I.  E.  aciculiris. 
A*  i?o""  ..  ;  ^"'  '"^*''  "taking  grass-like  mat-;.  E. 
ovita.  K.Br.  Culms  nearly  terete,  12  in.  high:  h,  ;ul  glo- 
bose or  ovate.  .  ^ 

L.  H.  B. 

ELEPHANT'S  EAR  is  a  name  for  Begonias.  The 
Ek'phant-Lar  <  'ahulium  is  a  Colocasia. 

ELEPHANT'S  FOOT.    Testudinaria. 

ELE^TARIA  ( native  name).  Sritaminticetr.  Differs 
from  Ainumum  m  technical  characters,  as  in  the  slender 
tube  of  the  perianth,  the  presence  of  internal  lobes  in 
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the  perianth,  and  the  filamentM.  not  prolongwl  beyond  the 
antlier.  Perhaps  only  2  species,  although  more  have 
l>een  described.  E.  Cardamdmuxn,  Maton.  affords  the 
small  Cardamon!«  of  c«.miii»  rce,  which  are  the  dried 
capsules,  and  which  are  used  in  medicine.  The  large  or 
China  Cardamons  are  from  sptcies  of  Amomuni.  The 
Cardamons  of  Nepal  and  Bengal  are  Amomum ;  those  of 
S.  India  are  Elettaria.  The  Elettaria  is  native  to  India, 
but  is  cult,  in  Jamaica,  and  it  will  no  doubt  thrive  In 
parts  of  S.  Fla.  Plants  have  been  offere«l  bv  Reasoner 
Bros.  The  Cardanmn  plant  grows  jVIO  ft.  high,  bearing 
an  erect,  jointed,  closely  sheathed  stem,  and  lanceolate 
acuminate  entire  nearly  sessile  Ivs,  often  2  ft.  long:  fls. 
purple-stripetl.  It  is  said  to  prefer  shade  and  a  nu.ist 
soil.  In  three  or  four  years  plants  give  full  crops, 
but  they  Iwcome  more  or  less  exhausted  after  bearing 
three  or  four  crops.  Prt.p.  by  dividing  the  nn.ts  and 
by  seeds.    Under  glass,  handled  the  same  as  Alpinia, 

L.  H,  B. 
ELEUSlNE  (Greek,  Elensis,  the  town  where  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  harvests,  was  worshipped).  Grantineir. 
Crab  Gkass.  YardGras.s.  Coarse,  tufted  annuals,  with 
the  stout  unilateral  spikes  digitate  at  the  apex  of  the 
culm.  Spikelets  several-fld.;  arranged  in  two  rows 
along  one  side  of  a  continuous  radiis.  rachilla  articulate 
above  the  empty  glumes:  fls.  perfect  or  the  upper  one 
staminate:  grain  loosely  enclosed  by  the  fl. -glume  and 
palet.    Species  5  or  6  in  tropical  regions  of   the  Old 

World.  8ome  are  valued  as 
cereals  in  Africa.  India,  and 
some  other  eastern  coun- 
tries. For  E.  ^gyptUca, 
see  DactyJoctenium. 

tndica,  Gaertn.  Doo's 
Tail.  Wire  Grass.  Fig.757. 
Erect.  2-4  ft.  high  ;  culms 
ascending,  flattened:  spikes 
»-7.  about  2-4  in.  long,  digi- 
tate, often  with  one  or  two 


757.  Eleusine  Indica. 

lower  down  :  spikelets  3-6- 
fld.  Blooms  from  June  to 
October.— A  very  common 
grass  in  cultivated  fields 
and  door>-ards  in  the  South, 
often  troublesome  as  a  weed 
on  lawns. 

coracina,  Ga?rtn.  Afri- 
can Millet.  Fig. 758.  Erect, 
2-4  ft  high,  closely  related  to  and  much  resembling  E. 
Jtithf'a.  Can  be  distinguished  from  it  bv  its  stouter 
habit,  shorter,  broatler  and  lartrer  spike's.  -  Cult,  in 
India,  China  and  Japan  for  the  grain.  Beer  is  brewed 
from  the  grain  in  Abyssinia.  In  cult,  in  America  as 
an  ornamental  grass.    Coracana  means  "of  the  crows." 

Barcinon6n8i8,    Costa.    Culms  tufted.   6   in,  to  1  ft. 
nigh:  leat-blades  short,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  in. 


758.  Eleusine  coracana. 
(XK.) 
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759.  ^Vinter  bud  of 
Elodea.    Nat  size. 


wide.  obtuii«  at  the  ap«>x:  Npikci;  broad,  2-4.  «li|citate, 
1-lH  in.  lonjf:  «plkelft«  cIonely  Imbrimtf.  r>-rid.— Int. 
into  Aiuer.  on  ballast,  and   In  cult,  an  an  ornamental 

f'*"^-  V.  U.  KsKNEor. 

ELEUTHEBOCOCCUB  (Greek,  eUutherof.  free,  and 
k<ikk'>M,  krrnti,  tht-  >«f«iH  are  easily  <l«'tach»Ml  from 
the  Henh).  Araliilrftr.  Ornamental  haniy  !«)irub.*<,  with 
numerous  erect,  spiny  stems,  rather 
large,  di|?itate  Ivs.,  inconspicuous 
greenish  fis..  and  black  berries  in 
umbels.  Tliey  prefer  a  siimewbiit 
moist  and  rich  soil,  and  are  w«>ll 
adapted  as  single  specimens  on  the 
lawn  or  in  borders  of  shrublK-ries 
for  the  handsome  bright  green  foli- 
age. Prop,  by  seeds  and  root-cut- 
tings. Three  8j>ecie8  in  E.  Asia, 
with  alternate,  long- pet ioled.  digi- 
tate Ivs. :  fls. small,  greenish,  jMilyg- 
amous-ditjecious,  5-merous,  pe'di- 
celled,  in  terminal,  pedunded  um- 
bels: '  erry  roundish  oval,  bla(*k, 
shiniiiir,  r)-9eeded. 

lentiedins,  Maxim.  Shrub,  to  15 
ft.,  the  branches  densely  covered 
with  slender  spines:  Ifts.  .5.  rarely 
3,  oblong,  usually  narrowed  at  the 
base,  acute,  8har|)lyan«l  doubly  ser- 
rate, sparingly  hispid  al)ovf.  with 
bristly  hairs  on  the  veiiis  beneath, 
4-6  in.  long:  fr.  about  H  in.  high.  July.  N.  China.  Gt. 
^-•'*^3.  Alfred  Rehuer. 

ELIOT,  JABEO,  author  of  the  first  American  book  on 
agriculture,  was  born  November  7.  1GH5,  and  <iied  April 
22. 1763.  He  was  the  grandson  of  John  Eliot,  the  ''apos- 
tle of  the  Indians."  nnd  was  pastor  at  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  from  October  ?»•.  17lVJ,  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
botanist,  and  the  lei'ding  consulting  physician  in  New 
England.  He  introduced  the  mulberrj'  tr?e  into  Con- 
necticut, wrote  an  essay  upon  the  silkworm,  and  dis- 
covered a  process  of  extracting  iron  from  fernigineous 
8an<ls.  Hi:i  "Essays  upou  Field-Husbandry."  begun  in 
1748,  formed  the  first  American  book  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  agriculture.  It  is  now  extremely  rare.  He  was 
a  high-minded,  progressive  and  useful  citizen.  Many 
of  his  sermons  were  separately  reprinted.  Jared  Eliot 
and  Samuel  Deane  were  among  the  few  agricultural 
writers  of  note  in  the  period  before  American  horticul- 
ture was  considered  distinct  from  agriculture,    ^y,  jj, 

ELLI6TTIA  (after  Stephen  Elliott,  South  Carolina's 
early  and  excellent  botanist.  For  a  fine  portrait  and 
sketch  of  him,  see  G.F.  7:204-200).  Ericdcetp.  A  genus 
alUed  to  Rhododendron  and  Ledum,  with  three  species, 
of  which  the  most  interesting  is  an  extremely  rare  na- 
tive southern  shrub,  with  delicate  white  flowers,  an 
inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  4  slender  petals,  and 
borne  in  racemes  G-10  in.  long.  John  Saul  once  adver- 
tised it,  and  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  still  culti- 
vates it.  The  two  Asiatic  species  are  inferior  in  size 
and  beauty  of  flowers.  Important  generic  characters 
which  distinguish  this  genus  from  Leiophyllum  and 
Cladothamnu.-.  are  :  flowers  terminal,  racemose:  petals 
3-5,  entire:  anthers  4-10,  opening  by  irregular  cracks: 
ovary  3-5-celled. 

racemdsa,  Muhl.  Shrub,  4-10  ft.  high,  branches  slen- 
der: Ivs.  alternate,  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  glt-'la- 
lar-mucronate,  entire,  thin,  membranous.  3-4  in.  K>iig. 
1-lH  in.  wide;  petioles  slender,  grooved,  hair>-.  al)out  1 
in.  long:  calyx  lobes  4,  short,  rounded:  stamens  8  :  fr. 
unknown.  Wet,  sandv  woods  of  S.  C  and  Ga.  G.F.  7: 
205.  *  W.  M. 

The  plants  formerly  offered  by  John  Saul  were  incor- 
rectly named,  and  he  refunded  whatever  amount  had 
i)een  charged  for  all  plants  sold  by  him.  They  proved 
to  be  Styrax  grandiflora.  The  only  plants  now  known 
to  exist  are  a  few  specimens  collected  by  the  writer,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  1873,  in  a  patch  in 
Columbia  county,  Ga..  which  covered  an  area  of  about 


3  acres.  This  was  afterwards  cleared,  and  n'»t  a  vestige 
«if  Elliottia  remains.  A  Siaa)!  patch  is  said  to  exist  in 
E<Itf«H(Id  county.  S.  C,  near  the  city  of  Augusta.  Ga., 
but  all  my  efforts  to  find  it  have  failed. 

Tiie  only  plants  which  the  writerhas  ever  lieenablrto 
propagate  came  from  suckers.  A  few  of  these  were  sent 
to  the  Arnold  Ariioretum  and  to  Kew  Gardens.  No  n^'ed 
has  »*vt'r  >)een  prmluced  upon  our  specimens,  which  are 

now   15  fett    high.  p.  J.  br.KCKMANS. 

ELM.    See  i'lmu*. 

ELODEA  (Greek,  marshy).  ItydrncharidikcrtT.  This 
genus  t-ontains  perhaps  y  species  of  aquatic  herl^s,  iu- 
clu«ling  the  Ditch-moss,  an  interesting  har«ly  peren.ial 
plant  found  in  slow  streams  attd  ponds  nearly  thr<mgh- 
out  N^trth  America,  except  the  extreme  north.  It  is 
]>articularly  «lesiralde  for  home  and  school  aquaria.  It 
is  a  slender,  wholly  submerged  plant,  with  branching 
stems  4  in.  to  3  ft.  long,  acconiing  to  the  depth  of  the 
water.  The  pistillate  fls.  are  raised  to  the  surface  by 
their  long  calyx  tul)es,  and  float  there.  The  minute 
stamlnate  fls.,  which  are  rarely  seen,  commonly  break 
of  below,  rise  to  the  surface,  float  aiH)ut,  open,  and 
shed  their  pollen.  The  fruit  ripens  below  the  surface, 
and  the  seeds  rise.  This  plant  is  now  found  a)>undautly 
in  Europe,  being  sometimes  known  in  England  as 
"Babington's  Curse,"  from  the  man  who  introduced  it. 
It  reached  England  in  1841  and  choked  up  many  canals 
and  waterways,  notably  the  Cam,  It  was  very  abundant 
in  18.")2  and  1853,  but  decline«l  in  the  next  "few  years. 
Ducks,  geese  and  swans  are  fond  of  it,  and  render  great 
service  in  getting  rid  of  it.  It  can  be  used  for  manure 
where  it  trrows  insufficient  quantities.  Like  many  other 
water  plants,  it  makes  heavy  l>uds  in  the  fall  (  F'ig.  759), 
which  drop  to  the  ijottom  and  grow  in  the  spring. 

Canadensis,  Mich.  {Andcharin  Canath'ttsin,  Planch. 
A.  Alsimistrum,  Bab.).  WATER-VErr>.  DiTCH-MOSs. 
Water  Thyme.  Water  Pest.  Lvs.  in  wh  .ris  of  3  or  4, 
or  the  lower  ones  opposite,  linear,  minutely  toothed  or 
not.  2-7  lines  long.  J'2-2  lines  wide  :  fls.  white  ;  calyx 
tube  of  the  pistillate  fls.  2-12  in.  long;  spathes  5-7  lines 
long.     B.B.  1:93.  w.  M.  Tricker  and  W.  M. 


ELODES.    See  Hypericu 


tn. 


ELSHOLTZIA  (John  Sigisraund  Elsholtz,  author  of 
an  unpublished  Flora  Marcica,  the  MS.  of  ^hich  is  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Berlin)  LahiAtce.  Herbs  or  under- 
shnibs,  la  temperate  and  tropical  Asia,  with  fls.  in 
spikes:  calyx  tubular.  5-toothed  ;  corolla  oblique  or  2- 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  4-toothed  in  the  typical  species 
(descriited  below),  the  lower  longer  and  entire  or  some- 
what crenulate  ;  stamens  4,  separated.  One  is  in  the 
Amer.  trade. 


760.  Elsholtzia  cristata. 

crisUta,  Willd.  Fig.  760.  Twelve  to  18  in.  high,  with 
opposite,  petioled,  ovat€-oblong  toothed  lvs.  and  small, 
light  blue  fls.  in  crowded,  more  or  less  1-sided  spikes: 
calyx  enlarging  in  fr.  Asia.  B.M.  2560. —  Hardy  annual, 
with  very  aromatic  foliage  and  attractive,  upright 
habit.    Said  to  be  a  good  bee  plant.  l,  h,  g^ 


ggg. 
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Rubtendinx    the    Hm. 

20,  in  the  temperate 

For  E.  ITygfrU,  see 


£LT1IUS  (tJreek,  rr*//**!  up  or  enveloped).  Gra- 
minrtr.  LvM«  Qeass.  Wild  Rve,  Ereot  perennial 
>frai*s4e«,  with  flat  or  convolute  lv«.  and  closely-rid.  termi- 
nal Hpikes:  spikelets  2-<»-rid.,  often  long-awned,  the  up- 
pennost  imperft  t,  seii^ile,  in  pairs  (rarely  ln3'8  or  4*8), 
at  the  alternate  notches  of  the  continuous  or  articulate 
rachis,  forming  terminal  spikes;  empty  fclumes  acute 
or  awn-pointed,  persistent  and 
like  an  involucre.  Species  about 
retfions  of  Eu.,  Asia  and  N.  Amer. 
AsjK'ri'llii. 

aren4riui,    Linn.     Sea  Lyme  Gkaas.     Stout,  coarse 

f>erennittl,  'J-8  ft.  hitrh,  with  stronjf.  creepinic  r<M>tstocks: 
vs.  lonjr.  rijfid,  sra«K)th:  spikes  dense,  terminal,  G-12  in. 
long;  spikelets  al>out  1  in.  long  an«l  .1-4-rid.  — One  of  the 
best  granses  known  for  binding  the  drifting  sands  of 
our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  Beach  Grass  (neeAntmophUa  arenaria).  The 
seed  i«»  aNo  used  by  the  Digger  Indians  for  food. 

Canadtniis,  Linn.  Canada  Lyme  Grass.  Terrel 
Gr.\S8.  Rather  stout,  smooth  perennial,  .'K5  ft.  hi(;h, 
with  broad,  flat  Ivs.  6-12  in,  long  :  spikes  4-9  in,  lonjr, 
exserted,  no<lding ;  spikelets  very  rigid,  3-5-fld.:  fl.- 
glumes  long-awned.  Com- 
mon in  low  thickets  and 
along  streams  in  rich,  open 
woods  t  h  rough  out  the 
country.  —  Cult,  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  Var. 
glaueildlint,  Gray  {£. 
glaucifdlius,  Hort.),  is 
pale  and  glaucous  through- 
out, with  usually  more 
slender  awns.  Cult,  as  an 
ornamental  grass. 

cond«n84tTaa,Presl. Giant 
Rve  Grass.  The  largest 
of  the  native  Rye  Grasses, 
growing  to  the  height  of 
5-10  ft.:  culms  in  dense 
tufts,  stout  :  spikes  8  in. 
to  IH  ft.  long,  very  vari- 
able, compact  or  inter- 
rupted, bearing  branching 
clusters  of  spikelets  at 
each  joint.  Common  in 
the  Rocky  mountain  re- 
gions and  the  Pacific  slope. 
—  Useful  for  binding:  the 
loose  sands  on  railway 
banks.  Cult,  as  an  orna- 
mental grass, 

glaflcos,  Regel.  A  glau- 
cous-leaved, dense,  cespi- 
tose,  hardy  perennial  grass 
3-4  ft.  high,  with  very 
short,  smooth  Ivs,  and 
erect,  elongated  spikes  : 
spikelets  in  2*8,  erect, 
usually  5-fld.,  densely  vil- 
lous -  pubescent,  short - 
awned.  Turkestan.  — Rare- 
ly in  cult,  as  an  ornamen- 
tal grass,    p,  B.  Kennedy. 

EMtLIA  (perhaps  a  per- 
sonal name).  Comp6sitae. 
Herbs,  perennial  or  an- 
nual :  related  to  Senecio, 
but  always  without  rays: 
heads  rather  small,  the'in- 
volucre  very  simple  and 
cup-shaped,  with  no  small 
outer  scales:  akenes  with  5  acute  ciliate  ingles:  florets 
all  perfect.  A  dozen  or  more  species  have  been  de- 
scribed from  Africa,  tropical  Asia  and  Polynesia.  One 
species  in  common  cult. 

fl4mmea,  Cass.  {E.  sagittdta,  DC.  E.  sonchimia, 
Hort,,  not  DC.  E.  sonchifdlia,  Linn,,  var.  sagittt\ta, 
Clarke,  Cacdlia  coccinea,  Sims,  B.M.  564.  C.  son- 
chifdlia,  Hort.,   not    Linn.     C.    sagittdta,  Vahl.     Se- 


761.     Emilia   flammea. 
Separate  head  X  Ji. 


nicio  $agit(f\tu»,  Hoffm.).  Tassel  Flower.  Flora's 
Paint  Bri!«h,  Fitr.  7«»1,  A  n»at  annual,  erect,  1-2  ft., 
(glabrous  or  sparsely  hairy,  the  long  stems  terminated 
by  clusters  of  small  scarlet  ( golden  yellow  In  the  form 
called  CaeAlia  littni,  Hort.)  heads:  Ivs.  lance-oblong  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  clamping  the  stem,  remotely  crenate- 
dentate:  involucre  scales  much  shorter  than  the  florets, 
E.  Ind.,  Philippines.  — This  much-named  annual  is  one 
of  the  commonest  ganleu  flowers.  It  is  of  the  easiest 
culture  in  any  gootl  soil.  Blooms  from  July  until  frost, 
if  sown  as  soon  as  weather  is  settled. 

E.  purpurea,  Cau.  (E,  sonohifolia.  DC,  bot  Hort,  C»c«lia 
•nnchifolia,  Linn.  Senwlo  itonchifolia,  Mfrnch).  Hadical  Ivs. 
often  mort'  or  less  lyrate,  utein  Ivs.  broader  and  clasping,  the 
heads  fewer  in  the  chister  and  tlie  Invciliiere  s«'ale«  nearly  as 
long  as  the  dorets.  Apparently  not  in  cult,  in  this  country. 

L.  H.  B. 

XNC£LIA  (meaning  obscure).  CompSsi'a.  About  20 
species  of  American  herbs,  chiefly  western,  often  woo<iy 
at  base.  The  following  was  introduce*!  by  Franceschi, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif,,  and  has  fls.  2V9  in.  across,  with 
yellow  rays  and  a  black  disk.  Has  probably  never  l>een 
tried  in  the  East. 

Califdmica,  Nutt.  Woody  at  base.  2-4  ft.  hijjh, 
strong-scented,  rather  hoary,  or  becoming  gn-en  :  Ivs. 
1-2  in.  long,  ovate  to  broadly  lanceolate,  usually  entire, 
indistinctly  3-ribbed  fr*»m  the  base,  abruptly  stalked: 
rays  numerous,  2-4-toothed :  seeds  obovate,  with  long, 
silky  hairs  on  the  callous  margins  and  a  shallow  notch 
at  the  tip. 

EytENANTHE  (Greek,  «>»K7Mri»i<jr  //oj<<?r;  the  per- 
sisten.  corollas  retain  their  shape  when  dry  like  ever- 
lasting flowers).  Hydrophnlldceae.  Half  a  dozen  an- 
nual herbs  from  western  North  America,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  species  was  introducetl  to  cultivation 
In  1892,  under  the  nams  of  California  Yellow  or  Golden 
Bells.  It  grows  0-12  in.  hitjh,  fonning  bushy  plants, 
each  branch  loaded  with  broadly  bell-shaped,  pendulous, 
unwithering  flowers,  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  creamy 
yellow.  The  general  effect  of  a  branch  suggests  the 
lily-of-the-valley,  but  the  foliage  is  pinnatifld.  The 
lasting  character  of  the  fl.  distinjfuishecl  the  genus  from 
its  allies,  the  nearest  of  any  garden  value  being  Pha- 
celia.  Corolla  lobes  5 ;  stamens  5;  style  2-cut.  The  spe- 
cies named  below  belongs  to  a  section  of  the  genus, 
with  calyx  lobes  broader  downward,  ati*!  coarsely  pitted 
seeds.  AH  the  others  have  the  calyx  lobes  broader  up- 
wards and  the  seeds  more  or  less  wrinkled  transversely. 

pendulifldra,  Benth.  California  Yellow  or 
Golden  Bells,  Somewhat  sticky,  with  long  or  short, 
soft  hairs:  Ivs.  pinnatifld,  lobes  numerous,  short, 
somewhat  toothed  or  sharply  cut :  ovules  about  16: 
seeds  1  line  long.    Calif.   G.C.  III.  11:3J9.  w.  M. 

EMF^TBUM  (Greek,  en,  in,  petros,  rock  ;  growing 
often  on  rocks).  Empetrdceie.  Crowberry.  Evergreen, 
hardy,  prostrate  or  creeping,  heath-like  shrubs,  with 
small,  crowded  Ivs.,  inconspicuous  purplish  fls,,  and 
globose,  red  or  black,  edible  berries.  They  grow  best  ia 
moist,  sandy  or  peatj-  soil,  and  are  especially  handsome 
for  rockeries.  Prop,  usually  by  cuttings  of'  nearly  rip- 
ened wood  in  late  summer  under  glass.  One  species 
through  the  northern  hemisphere  in  mountainous  and 
arctic  regions,  also  in  S.  America.  Lvs.  generally  lin- 
ear, thick,  alternate  :  fls.  dioecious,  small,  1-3  axillary, 
nearly  sessile,  3-merous :  fr.  a  6-10-seeded  drupe. 

nigrum,  Linn.  Lvs.  linear  to  linear-oblong,  glabrous 
or  nearly  so,  entire,  Je-/^  in.  long  :  fls.  purplish:  fr. 
black,  about  one-fifth  in.  in  diam.  Var.  purptireiun.  DC. 
Fr.  red.  Arctic  and  boreal  N.  Am.  Var.  rtibrum,  DC.  ( E. 
rnhrum,  Vahl).  Young  branches  and  margins  of  lvs. 
villous,  hence  the  plant  grayish  green:  fr.  red.  Antarc- 
tic S.  Am.    B,R.  21:1783.  Alfred  Rehde»  . 

ENCEPHALABTOS  (Greek,  en,  ™itbin,  kephale,  head, 
and  artos,  bread;  alluding  to  the  bread-like  interior  of 
the  trunk).  Cycaddcece.  Grand  c^cads  from  tropical  and 
southern  Africa,  grown  chiefly  for  their  splendid  ever- 
green foliage.  Nineteen  or  less  species.  The  finest  pic- 
ture of  an  Encephalartos  in  any  American  periodical  is 
probably  that  in  Garden  and  Forest  4:209,  accompany- 
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ing  in  article  from  William  Watson,  of  Kew,  whose  re- 
mark$<  .re  here  condensed.  These  plants  are  specially 
suited  for  larpre  on^ervatories,  the  fronds  being  not 
easily  injiii'Ml.  They  shoulu  succeed  outdoors  South. 
Some  of  the  Kew  >pecimens  must  be  nearly  a  century 
old.  The  trunks  of  some  kinds  frrow  only  a  few  inches 
in  many  years.  The  specimen  ilJu<trat«d  had  a  stem  5 
ft.  in  circiiufere"  e,  nearly  3  ft.  Intrh.  end  crowned  by 
107  leaves,  each  3  ft.  long,  and  rigid.  A  whirl  of  new 
leaves  is  produced  each  year,  thu  late.st  one  having  34 
full  sized  leaves.  The  whole  head  was  about  7%  feet  in 
diameter.  3Io8t  kinds  prefer  a  sunny,  tropical  house, 
but  B.  brachyphyllus  and  perhaps  others  may  be  grown 
in  a  cool  greenhttuse  if  kept  a  little  dry  :;n  winter.  The 
cones  are  always  interesting  and  often  very  decorative. 
Those  of  J;],  villosns  are  twice  as  large  as  a  pineapple, 
orange-yellow,  half-revealing  the  scarlet  fruits. 

Cycads  are  propagated  by  s  ?ds;  also  by  offsets  or 
suckers.  They  are  slow-growing,  except  in  very  warm 
houses.  They  like  a  strong,  loamy  soil.  While  making 
new  growth  they  need  plenty  of  water.  See  C'ycos.  The 
wooUiness  of  the  stem  and  leaf-segments  varies  with  the 
age  of  the  plants  and  of  the  leaves. 

The  pith  and  central  portion  of  the  cones  of  soi  le 
species  form  an  article  of  food  among  the  Kaffirs,  hence 
the  common  name  of  Kaffir  Bread.  The  most  widely 
known  species  in  cxiltivation  are  E.  vilU'Sus,  E.  Alten- 
gteinii  and  E.  pungens.  Though  very  handsome  Cycadi, 
they  are  by  no  means  popular. 

Some  other  Cycads  frequentlv  produce  seed  in  con- 
servatories, but  Encephalartos  Sv^ldom  does,  and  plants 
are,  therefore,  usually  imported.  Dry  trunks,  weighing 
frequently  from  50-75  pounds,  have  been  received  from 
South  Africa.  They  often  remain  dormant  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  do  not  make  ornamental  specimens  for  two  or 
more  years. 

In  the  following  descriptions  "rach is"  refers  to  the 
midrib  of  the  leaf  on  which  the  leaflets  or  segments  are 
borne,  and  "petiole"  means  the  portion  of  the  loaf  be- 
low where  the  leaflets  begin. 

A.  Leaflets  toothed  {sometimts  entire  in  No.  1). 

B.  Petiole  4-angled  :  foliage  glaucous,  i.  e.,  covered  with 
plum-like  '^bloom." 

1.  h6rridu8,'Lehm,  Trunk  woolly  or  not :  leaflets  op- 
posite or  alternate,  lanceolate,  mostly  entire,  sometimes 
toothed.  Var.  glauca  is  presumably  more  glaucous  than 
the  type.   B.M.  5371. 

BB.  Petiole  sub-cylindrical :  foliage  not  glaucous. 

c.  Leaves  dark  green:  trunk  )iot  woolly. 

2.  Altensteinii,  Lehm.  Leaflets  mostlv  opposite,  lan- 
ceolate. B.M.  7162-3.  G.C.  II.  6:392,  393,  397;  III. 
2:281;  12:489-93. 

fc.  Leaves  light  green:  trunk  woolly. 

3.  villdaus,  Lehm.  Leaflets  opposite  or  alternate, 
linear-lanceolate.  B.M.  6654.  R.H.  1897:36.  G.C.  II. 
1:513;  3:400:  7:21;  13:181. 

AA.  Leaflets  not  toothed  (except  in  young  Ivs.  of  iVo«.  8 
and  9,  and  also  in  JN'o,  1). 

B.  Foliage  glaucous. 

4.  L6hmanni,  Lehm. (C^ca.s  ZA»MaH M J. Hort.).  Trunk 
not  woolly:  rachis  and  petiole  obtusely  4-angIed;  leaf- 
lets  nearly  opposite,   narrowly  or   broi'i-My  lanceolate 
rarely  1-toothed.    Gt,  1865:477. 

BB.  Foliage  not  glaucous. 
c.  Apex  of  leaflets  mostly  obtuse,  pointless. 

5.  longifdlius,  Lehm.  Trunk  not  woolly,  at  length 
tall:  rachis  and  petiole  4-cornered  but  flattish  above: 
lowest  leaflets  often  l-IJ-toothed,  margin  somewhnt  revo- 
lute:  wool  soon  vanishing  from  the  rachis  and  lets. 
Var.  revoliitas,  Miq..  has  the  margins  more  di  iiictly 
revoluto.  Var.  angustifdlius  has  narrower,  flat  leaflets. 
Var.  Hodkeri,  DC,  has  narrowly  lanceolate  leaflets,  not 
glaucous  but  intense  green,  and  rachis  not  woolly.  B.M. 
4903,  erroneously  named  E.  Caffer,  is  referred  to  this 
place  by  a  recent  specialist,  though  the  leaflets  are  dis- 
tinctly pointed  in  the  picture. 


CC.  Apix  of  leaflets  always  strong-pointed. 

D.  Form  of  leaflets  linear. 

E.  Margin  of  leaflets  revohte. 

6.  cycadifdiius,  Lehm.  (E.  Friderici-Guiliflmi,  Lehm. 
E.  cy'(t(lifdiiHs,v&r.  Friderici-GuHielmi.  Rod.).  Tixink 
woolly  at  first:  rachis  and  petiole  ashy-pubescent:  leaf- 
lets opposite  and  alternate,  linear.  I.H.  29:459.  G.F. 
4 :209. 

EE.  Margin  of  leaflets  not  revolute. 

7.  ptingens,  Lehm.  {Ziimia  ptingens.  Ait.).  Rachis 
and  petiole  glabrous:  leaflets  long-linear,  dark  green, 
rigid,  flat,  striated  beneath.    Var.  glauca  is  also  sold. 

DD.  Form  of  leaflets  lanceolate. 

E.  Rachis  glabrous. 

8.  C&!fer,  Miq.  {E.  Cdffra,  Hort.).  Petiole  3-angled: 
leaflets  alternate,  narrower  at  the  base,  twisted,  the 
younger  one  -vith  1  or  2  teeth.  R.K.  1869,  p.  233.  Not 
B.M.  4903,  which  is  E.  longifolius,  var.  Hookeri. 

EE.  Rachis  spidery -pubescent . 

9.  CiSler,  var.  brachyphyilus,  DC.  [E.  brachyphyllvs, 
Leh:;>. ; .  Rachis  and  blades  of  the  lower  leaflets  spidery- 
pubescei.*. :  male  cones  sessile  instead  of  peduncled. 
The  pinna;  are  erect,  an  i  longer  and  narrower  than  in 
E.  Caffer. 

V/.  M.,  P.  J.  Bekcioiaxs  and  W.  H.  Taplin. 

ENCFOLtaiUM.     Consult  Tillandsia. 

ENDIVE  (Cichdrium  End'via).  Con\p6sit(v.  See 
Cichorium.  During  summer  and  fall,  well-blanched 
heads  of  Endive  may  be  found  in  all  our  large  city 
markets,  and  are  appreciated  to  some  extent,  especially 
among  the  foreign  part  of  our  population.  We  seldom 
see  Endive  in  Ameiean  home  gardens,  or  in  small 
local  markets.  In  the  .  sence  of  lettuce  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seasor.,  i^adive  serves  as  an  acceptable 
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762.  Qreen  Curled  Endive  tied  up  tor  blanching. 

salad,  and  is  well  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  it  re- 
ceives, especially  as  it  is  of  easy  culture.  Select  any 
ordinary  good  garden  soil.  Sow  seed  thinly  in  drills, 
which  need  not  be  more  than  a  foot  apart,  but  thin  the 
plants  promptly  to  about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows, 
and  keep  free  from  weeds,  and  also  well  cultivated  and 
boed.  When  the  plants  have  attained  nearly  their  full 
erowth,  gather  up  the  leaves  and  tie  them  lightly  at 
their  tips  (Fig.  702).  In  from  two  to  three  weeks'  time, 
according  to  weather  conditions,  i:;e  heart  will  blanch 
beautifully,  and  the  plant  should  then  be  promptly  used 
or  marketed,  as  decay  sets  in  soon  after  this  stage  of 
development.  Tlie  blanching  may  also  be  done  by 
slipping  a  lar^e-sized  but  short  tile  or  piece  of  tile  over 
each  plant,  after  the  leaves  are  gathered  up  and  held 
closely  together. 
The  varietal  differences  are  slight,  and  consist  mostly 
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In  variations  of  form  of  leaves.  The  standard 'ariety 
grovrn  iu  America  is  called  Green  Curled.  In  Eumpeau 
catalofjues  we  And  a  number  of  varieties  listed  and  de- 
scribed. Amuug  them  Moss  Curled,  Rouen,  and  Broad- 
leaved    -e  ihe  most  popular.  t.  GuEiyER. 

ENEMIES.  This  word  is  found  increasingly  useful 
to  include  the  work  of  Insects  and  Diseases,  which  see. 
Also  cons'  It  Spray iny  and  Tools. 

ENKIAN1x£US  (Greek  words,  referring  to  huape  of 
the  Androraeda-like  tiowers).  Also  written  Enk>/a»- 
thus.  UricdceLC.  A  genus  of  5  species  of  shrubs,  allied 
to  our  familiar  Andromeda,  Zeaobia  and  Pieris  (the 
last  of  which  it  most  resembles  in  habit),  and  dis- 
tinguished from  these  genera  by  the  obtuse  anthers,  2- 
horued  at  the  top  on  the  i>aok,  and  long  nores:  seeds 
3-5-winged.  China,  Japan  and  Himalayas.  ±].Japonicus 
is  very  showy  in  autumn,  with  its  brilliant  yellow  foli- 
age more  or  less  marked  with  red,  and  its  strongly  con- 
trasting black  berries.  In  early  spring  it  bears  numer 
ous  umbels  of  An  Iromeda-like  fls.  Pot-grown  plants 
are  obtained  through  dealers  in  Japanese  plants.  Ihe 
species  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Washingvon.  D.  C,  and 
perhaps  farther.  Eukianthus  is  a  genus  of  glabrous 
shrubs:  branchlets  somewhat  whorled :  buds  furnished 
with  deciduous  bracts:  Ivs.  stalked,  leathery  and  ever- 
green or  membranous  and  deciduous,  entire  or  minutely 
toothed:  fls.  in  terminal  umbels,  white,  rosy  or  scarlet, 
drooping  or  merely  nodding;  calvx  small,  5-cut;  corolla 
uroeolate  or  broadly  bell-shaped,  w'th  5  spreading  or 
retlexed  lobes;  stamens  10:  ovary  5-cel led.  Four  kinds 
are  grown  abroad  under  glass.  Equal  parts  of  loam  and 
peat,  and  careful  potting,  are  advised.  Prop,  by  cuttings 
of  ripe  wood,  inserted  under  glass  in  spring  without 
heat;  also,  by  layering  out  of  doors. 

Japdnicus,  Hook.  Lvs.  crowded  at  the  ends  of  branch- 
lets,  \%-2  in.  long,  short-stalked,  obovate  when  young, 
ovate  when  older,  a^'ute,  serrulate,  deciduous :  tls.  droop- 
ing, pure  white;  pedicels  8  lines  long,  glabrous;  corolla 
globose,  with  5  sacs  at  the  base,  a  contracted  mouth,  and 
5  small,  revolute  lobes:  capsule  narrow,  erect.  Japan. 
B.M.  5822.    R.H.  1877,  p.  467.   G.C.  111.21:357. 

E.  campanuldtui,  Nicholson.  Fls.  axillary,  drooping,  in 
short  racemes,  dark  red  throughout,  without  sacs  at  the  base; 
pedicels  sometimes  minutely  hairy,  6-9  lin'?s  long  ;  corolla  4 
lines  across,  with  5  erect  lobes.  In  the  forests  of  Japan  some- 
times 30  ft.  high.  Has  brilliant  foliage.  Northern  Jap.  B.M. 
7059.— £".  Himalainis,  Hook.  Lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  narrower  al>ove 
the  middle  and  more  tapering  than  in  E.  Japonicus,  and  acuter 
at  the  base,  pubescent  beneath  when  young:  fls.  drooping,  6-14 
inan  umbel;  pedicels  hairy;  corolla  dull  yellowish  reti,  streaked 
brighter  ned,  without  sacs  at  tlie  base,  and  erect  loljes.  B.M. 
64tK).  R.H.  1888,  p.  512.  The  bright  red  petiole^  and  leaf -mar- 
gins are  possessed  to  a  lessei  degree  in  the  next  species,  but 
this  has  yellowish  i)edicels  and  the  next  species  red  ones. — 
E.quinqueflbrus,  Lowe.  Lvs.  longer  petioled  than  in  the  rest, 
oval,  and  more  abruptly  pointed;  calyx  colored  like  the  corolla 
instead  of  green,  as  in  the  other  kinds:  fls.  dn)oping,  scarlet, 
sometimes  white  at  tips,  with  5  sacs,  which  are  shorter  than  in 
E.  Japonicus.  R.H.  1849:221.  B.M.  1G49.  G.C.  III.  21:357.  B.R. 
11:884-5.  The  buds  are  particularly  interesting.  W.  M. 

ENTADA  (a  Malabar  name).  Leguminds(B.  A  genus 
of  1.3  species  of  tropical,  woody,  spineless  climbers,  with 
bipinnate  lvs.  White  fls.,  in' spike-like  racemes.  One 
kind  has  lately  been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  to 
the  southern  states.  It  makes  a  quick  growth.  Petals 
ifree  or  slightly  cohering,  valvate  :  stamens  10.  free,  ex- 
serted:  anthers  crowned  with  a  deciduous  small  gland: 
ovary  many-ovuled.  The  lvs.  often  bear  tendrils.  Some 
of  the  species  yield  "Sea  Beans"  (G.  F.  7:.")0.3). 

polyst&cliya,  DC.  At  length  tendril -bearing  :  pinnae 
in  4-0  pairs:  Ifts.  in  6-8  pairs,  oblong,  rounded  at  apex: 
racemes  in  terminal  panicles:  pod  oblong,  straightish. 
Trop.  Amer. 

£NTEL£A  (Greek,  complete;  the  stamens  all  fertile, 
a  distinguishing  feature).  Tilihcece.  Perhaps  3  species 
of  trees  from  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti.  Th&  following  is 
said  to  be  an  extremely  fast  grower  in  S.  Calif.,  and  is 
cult,  abroad  under  glass,  but,  from  the  picture  cited,  it 
seems  not  worth  the  ,«pace  in  northern  greenhouses. 
Lvs.  5-nerved,  stellate-pubescent:  fls.  white,  in  terminal 


cymes;  sepals  4-5;  petals  4-5;  stamens  numerous,  free: 
ovary  4-6-celled;  cells  many-ovuled:  style  simple. 

arbor^Bcens,  R.Br.  Attaining  30  ft.:  the  heart-shaped 
outline  of  the  leaf  broken  on  each  side,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  toward  the  tip,  by  a  projection  J4in.  long  or 
nearly  as  long  as  the  tip  of  the  leaf:  lvs.  6  in.  lonjr,  4  in. 
■^ide,  doubly  serrate.  New  Zeal.  B.M.  2480.— Int.  by 
Franceschi. 

EiTTEBOLdBIUM  (meaning  not  obvious).  Legu- 
tnitids(e.  Six  species  of  tropical  trees,  of  which  2  have 
been  inrroduced  into  S.  Calif.  Unarmed:  Iv.s.  bipinnate: 
fls.  greenish,  in  large  heads  or  clusters;*  corolla  5- 
toothed;  stamens  any  number  up  to  10,  purple  or  white. 

A.    Pod  bent  back  in  a  complete  circle. 

cycloc&rpnm,  Griseb.  Pinnae  in  4-9  pairs:  Ifts.  in 
20-30  pairs,  unequtl-sided,  oblong,  pointed.  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Venezuela. 

AA.    Pod  forming  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  circle. 

Tim^  va.  Mart.  "A  truly  magnificent  tree,  with 
shiniii-  ark  and  spreading  head,  sure  to  become  popu- 
lar in  the  South.    Hardy  at  Naples,  Italy."— Franceschi. 

EOMfiCON  (Greek,  eastern  popp>j).  Paparerdcece. 
A  rare,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant  with  ,vhite 
fls.,  destined'  to  no  great  popularity,  bui"  interesting  to 
lovers  of  hardy  borders.  Hooker  writes.  "A  beauti^u! 
monotypic  genus,  intermediate  between  S  vie  >horuni 
and  Sanguinaria,  differing  from  both  iu  the  scapose 
habit,  racemos'i  fls.  and  sepals  confluent  in  a  mem- 
branous, boat-shaped  spathe,  end  further  from  Stylo- 
phoruin  in  the  form  of  the  lvs.  and  color  of  the  fls..  and 
from  Sanguinaria  in  the'four  petals  and  elongate  style." 
The  plant  is  hardy  with  Woolson  at  Passaic,  N.  J. 

chion&ntha,  Hance.  Rootstock  creeping,  ascending, 
fu!l  of  ye'low  sap:  lvs.  all  from  the  root  ;  stalks  twice 
as  long  as  the  blades;  blades  3-6  in.  long,  he  Art-shaped, 
concave,  broadly  sinuate,  rounded  at  the  'i.pex,  bright 
pale  green  above,  almost  glaucous  beneatb  :  scape  1  ft. 
high,  reddish :  fls.  2  in.  across,  white;  petjJs  4.  Spring. 
China,  not  Japan.   B.M.  6871.  y^^  -^i^ 

EOPfiPON:    See  Trichosanthes. 

£FACKIS  (Greek-made  name,  upon  the  summit; 
referring  to  their  habitat).  Epacriddceip.  About  25-30 
heath-like  shrubs  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  o£ 
which  half  a  dozen  or  less  are  grown  jis  cool  green- 
house pot-plants.  Lvs.  small  and  entire,  usually  sharp- 
pointed,  sessile  or  short-stalked,  scattered  or  sub-oppo- 
site: fls.  small  and  axillary,  short-stalked,  the  flowering 
stems  beinp-  eloiigated  leafy  spikes.  The  fls.  are  regu- 
lar and  perfect;  caljrx  bracteate ;  corolla  tubular,  5- 
toothed,  white  or  shades  of  purple  and  red  ;  stamens 
5:  ovary  5-loculed,  ripening  int<  ither  a  fleshy  or  cap- 
sular fruit.  Distinguished  from  .  ricas  by  the  bracteate 
or  scaly  caljTC,  and  the  anthers  opening  by  slits  rather 
than  pores.  In  the  Old  World,  Ep'icrises  are  prized  by 
those  who  grow  heaths,  and  many  good  varieties  are 
known.  They  bloom  in  early  spring  or  late  winter.  The 
varieties  of  A',  impressa  may  be  flowered  for  Christmas; 
perhaps  others  may  be  so  treated.  A  carnation  house, 
50°-5.5°,  suits  them  well.  There  are  double-fld.  forms. 
The  most  important  to  the  horticulturist  are: 

imprdssa,  Labill.  Three  ft,,  erect,  twiggy,  downy:* 
lvs.  horizontf  1  or  deflexed,  narrow-lanceolate  and  sharp: 
fls.  rather  large  (often  >^  in.  long),  tubular,  pendent,  on 
very  short  stalks,  red  or  white.  B.M.  3407.  There  are 
many  forms:  var,  parvifldra,  Lindl.,  B.R.  25:19;  E, 
rffm;jrtHU?dfrt,Lodd.,  with  broader  fls.,L.B.C.  20:1925; 
E.  cera-fldra,  Grab.,  B.M.  3243 ;  E.  nivdlis,  Lodd., 
snow  white,  L.B.C.  19:1821,  B.R.  18:1531;  E.  varidb- 
ili.<i,  Lodd.,  blush,  L.B.C.  19:1816;  longrifldra,  Cav. 
(E.  minidta,  Lindl.  E.  grandifldra,  Willd.).  Stems 
woolly,  straggling :  lvs.  ovate-pointed  or  cordate- 
pointed,  sessile  or  nearly  so.  many-nerved  :  fls.  long 
(nearly  1  in.),  red  at  base  and  white  at  the  limb,  cvlin- 
drical.  B.M.  982.  B.R.  31:5.— Handsome.  Var.  spWn- 
dens,  Hort.,  har.  brighter  colors. 

actimin&ta,  Benth.  Lvs.  ovate,  acuminate,  clasping, 
ascendintr:  fls.  small,  red,  the  corolla  tube  not  much 
exceeding  the  calyx. 
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purpur&scens,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  ovate-acuminate,  trough- 
shaped,  tipped  with  a  long  curved  point  or  spine  :  Us. 
short,  the  cal\'X  nearly  equaling  the  corolla,  white  or 
pinkish.  There  is  a  double-Hd.  form.  L.B.C.  3:2.37. 
G.C.  II.  5:340.  — Probably  identical  with  E.  piilchelhi, 
Cav. 

obtusifdlia,  Smith.  Lvs.  small,  elliptic  or  linear,  thick 
and  obtuse  :  fls.  small,  white,  the  spikes  more  or  less 
one-sided.    L.B.C.  3:292. 

Other  tnade  names  are  E.  ardentiasitna.  Fls.  crimson. — E. 
hyacint  hi  flora,  var.  candidissiinn,  white,  early,  and  var.  ful- 
gens,  pink.— J?,  hybrida  superba  is  merely  a  catalogue  name  for 
mixed  kinds  ot  Epiicris.— £".  rubella.  Fls.  bright  red. — iT.  sal- 
mbnea.  L.  H.  B. 

The  genus  Epacris  (though  perhaps  not  as  well  known 
as  the  Ericas,  with  which  they  are  usually  grown,  re- 
quiring the  same  culture)  furnishes  the  cool  greenhouse 
with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hard-wooded  flowering 
plants  known,  the  fls.  embracing  a  good  range  of  color. 
Where  a  good  variety  of  these  plants  is  grown,  the 
flowering  period  extends  from  the  end  of  January  to  the 
end  of  April.  After  flowering,  the  upright  or  bushy 
species  should  receive  whatever  pruning  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  well-shaped  plant,  while  the  pendulous 
varieties  will  retjuire  the  shortening  of  only  the  strong- 
est branches  to  induce  a  more  even  growth.  If  neces- 
sary, potting  should  be  done  at  this  time,  and  those 
■which  do  not  need  repotting  should  have  the  drainage 
of  their  pots  made  perfect,  as  a  water-logged  condition 
of  the  soil  is  fatal  to  these  plants.  The  soil  best  suited 
to  them  is  two  parts  good  fibrous  peat,  one  part  leaf- 
mold,  and  one  part  silver  sand.  In  potting,  small 
shifts  should  be  given  and  the  soil  pressed  as  firmly  as 
possible  in  the  pots.  After  potting  and  pruning,  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  C0-<)5°,  and 
syringed  on  all  fine  days  to  encourage  fresh  growth. 
During  the  summer  they  should  be  placed  outside,  in  a 
position  where  they  would  receive  some  shade  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  in  ashes  or  other  non-conducting  material. 
Careful  wat«'  _r  is  necessary  at  all  times  with  these 
plants.  If  a.  ved  to  become  dry,  they  will  lose  their 
lower  lvs.,  win.  h  spoils  their  apj^earance;  at  the  same 
time  a  saturated  condition  of  the  soil  is  fatal  to  them. 
Though  they  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  the  use  of  cut 
liners  of  the  young  growth  is  more  expeditious.  These 
should  be  about  1  inch  in  length  and  the  tip  ends  of 
the  young  growths.  They  may  be  inserted  thickly  in 
pans  of  sharp  silver  sand,  with  a  glass  bell-,iar  placed 
over  them  to  keep  them  close.  The  pans  should  be 
plunged  in  the  propagating  bed  and  the  cuttings  care- 
fully watered  and  shaded  till  rooted.  The  moisture 
which  collects  in  the  bell-jars  should  be  wiped  out  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  a  little  ventilation  from  the 
bottom  admitted  after  about  the  third  day,  removing 
the  bell-jars  altogether  as  the  cuttings  become  rooted, 
which  usually  takes  two  or  three  weeks.  When  nicely 
rooted,  they  should  be  potted  singlj*  into  thumb-pot's 
and  grown  along,  pinching  when  necessary  to  induce  a 
bushy  habit.  Epwakd  J.  Canxixo. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  pots  of  Epacris  in  an  open 
position  and  cover  the  plants  during  June  and  July  with 
lath  racks.  About  August,  begin  to  remove  the  racks 
a  few  hours  each  day  until  the  middle  of  September. 
Then  remi-ve  the  racks  altogether.  This  practice 
hardens  the  wood  and  insures  the  setting  of  buds.  A 
top  dressing  is  a  great  help  to  Epacris  and  all  hard- 
wooded  plants.  Hay  or  straw,  run  through  a  hay  cutter, 
makes  the  best  dressing.  It  can  be  put  on  quickly  ancl 
evenly:  it  protects  from  the  sun;  it  is  light;  it  dries 
quickly,  and  has  no  bad  effects,  as  manure  does  in  the 
case  of  some  hard-wooded  plants.  The  writer  has  found 
the  following  sorts  do  well  :  Diadem,  Eclipse,  Her 
Majesty,  Model,  Rose  Perfection,  hyacinthiflora  and 
vars.  candidissima  and  fulgens,  impressa  alba,  miniata 
vars.  superba  and  splendens,  rubra  superba. 

H.  D.  Darlington. 

EPHEDRA  (ancient  Greek  name,  used  by  Pliny  for 
the  Horse-tail).  Guetdcece.  Generally  low,  much- 
branched  shrubs,  often  procumbent  and  sometimes 
climbing,  the  green  branches  resembling  much  those  of 


Eqiiisetum,  bearing  minute,  scale-like,  sheathing  lvs.  In 
distant  pairs  or  whorls  :  fls.  inct)nspicuous,  but  fr.  in 
some  species  decorative,  berry-like  and  scarlet.  They 
ax'e  but  rarely  grown,  and  most  of  them  are  tender;  half 
hardy  North  are  L\  distachya,  foliata,  XevadensiSf 
trifurca.  They  can  be  used  for  covering  dry,  sandy 
banks  or  rocky  slopes,  and  are  prop,  by  seeds  or  by 
suckers  and  layers.  About  30  species  from  '6.  Europe, 
N,  Africa,  Asia  and  in  extra  trop.  Amer.  Fls.  dioe- 
cious, in  small  aments,  forming  usually  peduncled  axil- 
lary clusters  ;  staminate  fl.  with  a  2--4-lobed  perianth 
and  with  the  2-8  stamens  united  into  a  column  ;  pistil- 
late fl.with  anurceolate  perianth,includinganaked  ovule, 
developing  into  a  nutlet;  in  some  species  the  bracts  of 
the  ament  become  fleshy,  and  form  a  berry-like  syncarp. 
Latest  monograph  by  O.  Stapf,  in  Denkschr.  Akad. 
Wissensch.,  Wien,  Vol.  56  (1889),  (in  German  and 
Latin). 

E.distachya,  Linn.  (E.  NTilgJvris,  Linn.),  Lo^  )ften  procum- 
bent. 1-3  ft.,  pale  or  bluish  green  :  lvs.  one-l  ifth  in.  long: 
aments  nsnally  clustered,  staminate  oblong  :  lis.  with  about  8 
.stamens,  pistillate  2-fld.:  fr.  l>erry-like.  S.  Europe,  W.  Asia. 
Var.  luonostaf'hya,  Stapf.  Aments  usually  solitary.— £".  fi'lidta, 
Boiss.  (E.  Kokanica,  Rgl.).  Procumbent  or  erect,  to  1.)  ft., 
bright  or  bluish  green  :  lvs.  ?8~1-10  in.  long  :  aments  usually 
clustered,  ovate;  staminate-ovate  fls.  with  .'J— 4  stamens;  ]>istil- 
late  2-fld. :  fr.  berry-like.  W.  Asia.— i?.  Scbrodensis,  Tineo. 
Erect,  with  rigid,  pale  green  branches:  lvs.  J^  in.  long:  aments 
solitary  or  few;  staminate  globular ;  pistill.ate  2-fld.:  fr.  berry- 
like. Mediterr.  region  to  Himal.— JE.  Neradt'usis,  Wats.  Erect, 
2-3  ft.,  with  pale  or  bluish  green  branches:  lvs.  j^  in.:  aments 
usually  solitarj-;  staminate  ovate  G-8-rtd.;  pistillate  2-lld.:  fr. 
drj-,  viith  ovate  bracts.  Calif.,  New  Mex.— £\  trifurca,  Torr. 
Erect,  with  rigid,  yellowish  or  pale  green  branches:  lvs.  in  3s, 
connate,  about  ^^^4  in.  long:  aments  solitary  :  pistillate  1-tld.: 
fr.  drj-,  the  roundish  bracts  with  transparent  margins.  Ari- 
zona to  Colorado.  Alfred  Rehder. 

EFIDllNDBUM  (upon  frees,  alluding  to  their  epiphy- 
tal haV)it).  Orchiddctiv,  tribe  Kpidiitdretr.  Epiphytes: 
inflorescence  simple  or  branched, nearly  always  terminal : 
claw  of  the  labellum  more  or  less  adnate  to  footless 
column,  the  blade  spreading  and  usually  deeply  lobed: 
pollinia  4,  2  in  each  anther  cell,  separated.  5searly  500 
species  discovered  and  described  from  central  America. 

Eitiden<lrums  are  noted  as  the  rankest  weeds  amongst 
the  orchid  tribes.  The  remarkabi :  success  in  the  rais- 
ing of  hybrids,  be  it  in  the  g^nus  itself,  or  with  the 
related  Cattleya  and  Ln^lia.  has  opened  a  wide  field  for 
the  hybridist.  Epidendnim  seedlings  grow  freely :  the 
time  required  to  bring  them  to  the  flowering  stage  is 
little  compared  with  other  orchids,  and  it  is  Init  a  ques- 
tion of  a  short  time  till  the  blood  of  the  Epidendrums 
will  be  infused  into  the  weaker  but  more  gorgeous 
flowers  of  genera  more  difficult  to  grow.  It  is  also  the 
long  stem  and  the  grace  of  the  racemes  of  the  Epidendra, 
as  well  as  the  odor  of  some  of  their  species,  whivh  the 
hybridist  will  try  to  blend  with  the  largeness  of  short- 
stemmed  flowers,  of  Cattleyas  for  instance.  We  therefore 
give  below  a  list  of  the  species  but  rarely  found  under 
cultivation,  but  the  value  of  which  will  call  tor  and 
justify  large  imf»ortations  of  their  kind  before  long. 

George  Hansen*. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  apply  any  one  rule  for  the  • 
cultivation  of  this  widely  divergent  and  large  genus, 
which  includes  many  hundreds  of  variable  individuals 
geographically  distributed  all  over  tropical  America. 
For  convenience  they  are  treated  under  their  several 
separate  sections. 

Section  /. — Barkeria  embraces  several  deciduous, 
small-growing  species  which  generally  deteriorate 
sooner  or  later  under  cultivation.  They  succeed  best  in 
small  baskets,  suspended  from  the  roof  in  rough,  loose 
material,  such  as  coarse  peat  fiber,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  live  chopped  sphagnum  moss  added  to  retain  mois- 
ture, this  compost  freely  interspersed  with  pieces  of 
charcoal  or  broken  crocks  or  potsherds.  They  are  all 
subjects  for  the  coolhouse,  require  a  free,  moist  atmos- 
phere, shade  from  the  sun  while  growing,  and  must  be 
syringed  frequently  overhead  in  bright  weather.  After 
the  plants  have  mattired  growth  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  rather  sunny  location  and  be  syringed  overhead 
often  enough  to  keep  them  in  sound  condition  until  they 
start  new  action.   While  resting  during  winter  the  tern- 
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perature  may  range  from  50°  to  55°  Fahr.  at  night,  and 
a  few  degrees  higher  during  the  day.  They  are  increased 
by  division.  This  should  take  place  as  the  plants  start 
growth  action  in  early  spring,  allowing  at  least  three 
pseudobulbs  to  each  piece. 

Section  //.-Encyclium,  of  which  £.  afropitrpureum, 
E.  Ht morale  and  E.prismatocarpum  are  good  examples, 
mav  be  grown  either  in  pots  or  baskets  in  equal  parts 
clean  peat  fiber  and  live  chopped  sphagnum,  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  drainage,  and  excepting  E.  vitellimim, 
which  must  be  grown  cool,  they  require  a  Moist,  sunny 
location  with  a  winter  temperature  of  58°  to  ti5°  Fahr. 
by  night  and  several  degrees  advance  during  the  day. 
In  February  and  March,  many  species  will  start  root  or 
growth  action;  sucli  as  need  it  should  then  be  repotted 
or  top-dressed,  as  occasion  requires.  The  temperature 
should  be  increased  several  degrees,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  water  be  allowed  with  frequent  overhead 
svringing  on  bright  days.  Ventilation  should  be  given 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  to  keep  the  young 
growths  from  damping-off  and  the  atmosphere  active; 
at  this  time  the  plants  will  need  light  shading  to  pre- 
vent sun-burning.  The  stock  is  increased  by  cutting 
nearly  through  the  rhizome  3  or  4  bulbs  behind  the  lead, 
when  starting  action ;  this  will  generally  cause  the 
latent  eyes  to  grow,  but  the  pieces  should  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  new  growth  is  well  advanced. 

Section  // / .  —  Aulizeum  includes  such  species  as  E. 
eiliare,  E.  cochleatum,  etc.,  the  several  requirements 
being  identical  with  the  preceding. 

Section  /T.  — Euepidendrum.  These  are  mostly  tall 
growing  reed-like  species,  of  which  E.  evectuni  and 
E.  radicans  afford  good  illustrations.  They  are  best 
adapted  for  pot  culture.  The  pots  should  be  two-thirds 
filled  with  drainage  and  the  compost— consisting  of 
about  equal  parts  peat  fiber  and  live  sphagnum,  well 
mixed  — pressed  in  firmly  about  the  roots,  leaving  the 
surface  raised  a  little  above  the  rim  in  the  center  when 
finished,  to  shed  off  surplus  water.  While  the  plants  are 
growing  they  require  a  shaded,  moist  location,  a  day 
temperature  of  about  75°  Fahr.,  with  5  or  10  degrees 
less  at  night.  They  should  not  be  kept  too  wet  at  the 
roots,  but  overhead  syringing  in  bright  weather  is  very 
beneficial.  While  at  rest,  in  winter  the  temperature 
should  be  modified  10  degrees  and  a  more  sunny  loca- 
tion be  given,  with  less  frequent  syringing,  enough  only 
to  keep  the  canes  or  pseudobulbs  in  sound  condition. 
Young  plants  often  form  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
and  on  the  old  flower  stems  it  is  best  to  let  these  young 
plants  remain  until  they  start  their  second  growth,  as 
they  can  be  more  safely  removed  at  that  time. 

Section  T'.  —  Psilanthemum  contains  but  one  species, 
E.  Sttimfordittnuni,  whicli  requires  the  same  general 
treatment  as  those  in  Section  II.       Robert  M.  Grey. 
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and  green  tls.,  crnuson   spotted,  fragrant.     Mexico  to 
New  Granada.    B.M.  475U.    G.C.  III.  17:G55. 

AA.  Inflorescence  terminal. 

B.  Sterna  without  btilbs :    leaves  distichous,  alternate : 
only  top  of  column  free  from  lip.    [Euepidendrum.) 

2.  Catillus,  Reichb.  f.  (E.  imperdtor,  Hort.).  Fls.  ciu- 
nabar  red.    New  Granada.    I.H.  21:lti2. 

3.  cinnabarlnum,  Salzmann.  Stems  3-4  ft. :  fls.  orange- 
red,  2  in.  in  diam.,  lobes  of  lip  deeply  fringed.  Beauti- 
ful species.    Braz.    B.R.  28:25. 

4.  eburnetun,  Reichb.  f.  Stems  terete,  2-3  ft.:  fls.  3-4 
in.  in  diam.,  yellowish  green;  lip  ivory  white,  with  yel- 
low calli.    Panama,  in  swamps.    B.M.  5043. 

5.  elliptictun,  Graham  {E.  crassifolium,  Hook.).  Fls. 
on  long  scapes,  clustered,  rose  or  purple,  }4  in.  in  diam. 
Braz.    B.M.  3543. 

6.  fndresii,  Reichb.  f .  Stems  6-9  in. :  racemes  9-12- 
flowered:  fls.  1  in.  in  diam.,  pure  white:  lip  and  column 
spotted  purple.    Costa  Rica.    G.C.  II.  23:504. 

7.  ev6ctuin.  Hook.  Stems  3-5  ft. :  peduncles  nodding, 
2  ft. :  ris.  rich  purple,  lip  deeplv  fringed.  New  Granada. 
B.M.  5902. 

8.  leucochilum, Klotzsch  (A'.  i»iper<>Mr,  Hort.).  Stems 
2  ft. :  fls.  5-9,  on  long  pedicels,  greenish  vellow.  lip  pure 
white.    New  Granada,  6,000-9,000  ft. 

9.  panicul^tum,  Ruiz  &  Par.  Stems  3-4  ft. :  fls.  %  in. 
across,  lilac-purple,  lip  whitish  yellow.  Venezuela  to 
Peru,  high  altitudes.  Most  free-flowering  and  best  of 
paniculate  species.    B.M.  5731.    I.H.  22:211. 

10.  radicans,  Pavon  (J57.  r7J^^o;)7^rtr»<m,  Batem.).  Stems 
semi-scandent,  up  to  5  ft.  long,  long  white  roots  from 
opposite  the  leaves:  fls.  up  to  2  in.  in  diam.,  numerous; 
most  brilliant  of  the  reci-flowering  species.  Guatemala, 
amongst  heavy  grass.    Gn.  24:412. 

BB.   Stems  thickened  into  pseudobulbs. 

C.  Pseudohtdbs  2-4-leaved :   labellum  odnnte   less  than 

half:  column  broad-winged.    (Barktria.) 

11.  61egan8,  Reichb.  f.  (Barkiria  elegans,  Knowles  & 
Westc).  Stems  terete,  12  in.:  pedicels  24  in.:  fls.  5-7, 
nodding,  IJ^a  in.  in  diam.,  lilac-purple;  lip  whitish,  with 
purple  blotch.    Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.    B.M.  4784. 

12.  Skinneri.  Bateman  (Bnrkh-ia  Skinneri,  Paxt.). 
Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  sheathing  the  slender  stem :  peduncle 
terminal,  bearing  rose-lilac  flowers  about  1  in.  across: 
petals  and  sepals  nearly  equal,  petals  so  twisted  at  the 
base  as  to  present  dorsal  surface  to  the  observer:  la- 
bellum ovate,  with  3  raised  lines.  Guatemala.  B.R. 
22:1881.    P.M.  15:1  (var.  major). 
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A.  Inflorescence  radical. 
{ Psilanthemum.) 

1.  Stamfordi&num,  Bat  em. 
Stems  fusiform,  12  in.  long:  lvs. 
7-9  iu.:  large  panicles  of  yellow 


763.  Trailing  Arbutus  or  Mayflower.     (See  Epigaea,  page  535.) 
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13.  Lindleytoum,  Reichb.  f,  (Barkeria  Lindleyctna, 
Batem.l.  Stf-ms  slender:  fls.  uumeroua,  about  2  in. 
across,  rose-purple;  labellum  with  a  white  disk;  petals 
broader  than  the  sepals.    Central  America,  1839. 

14.  specUbile,  Reichb.  f.  {Barkeria  spectdbilis, 
Batem. ).  Fu:»R  de  Isabal.  Stems  tufted,  cylindrical, 
4-5  in.  high:  Iva.  2:  raceme  about  6-fld.:  fls.  3-4  in. 
across,  bright  lilac  ;  sepals  linear-lauceolate  ;  petals 
ovate-lanceolate;  labellum  white  at  base,  red-spotted. 
Guatemala. 

CC.  Pseudobulbs  1-2-,  rarely  3-Ieaved,  inhellum  adnate 
at  base,  or  not  up  to  the  middle,  column  not 
winged.    { Enrycliiim.) 

15.  atropurpiireum,  VTilld.  {E.  marrochllum,  Hook.). 
Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  3-4  in.  high:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  12-15 
in.  long,  dull  purple  colored:  peduncle  (>-10-lid. :  fls. 
2}^  in.  in  diara.,  purplish  brown  upon  greenish  ground; 
lip  yellowish  white,  with  crimson  stripes.  Mex.  to  Vene- 
zuela.   B.M.  3534.    A.F.  6:600. 

var.  rdseam,  Reichb.  f.  Sepals  and  petals  purplish, 
lip  bright  rosy.    Guatemala.    P.M.  11:  243. 

10.  Braasivolse,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  pear-shaped: 
Ivs.  0-9  in. :  racemes  18-24  in.,  0-9-fld. :  fls.  4  in.  across, 
sepals  and  petals  narrow,  yellowish  brown ;  lip  trowel- 
shaped,  purple,  white  and  green.  Mex.  to  Guatemala, 
8,000  ft.    B.M.  5004. 

17.  dichrdmuin,  Lindl.  Fls.  white,  lip  rose-colored, 
yellow  and  downy  at  base.    Brazil. 

18.  nemor^le,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  sub-globose,  3-4  in, 
high :  Ivs.  9-12  in. :  peduncles  2  ft.  long,  covered  with 
warts  :  fls.  3-4  in.  in  diam.,  rose-colored  ;  lip  rosy 
mauve,  streaked  with  purple.  Mex.  B.M.  4600.  G.C. 
II.  24:3.32.    A.F.  0:033. 

19.  osm&ntliain,  Rodrigues  {E.  Godseffidnum,  Rolfe. 
E.  C<i  parti  ill  H  It  tn,  himll.).  i  is.  IK  in.  across,  in  large 
panicles,  light  green,  suffused  with  brown:  lip  white, 
lined  with  rose-purple,  fragrant.  Braz.  — One  of  the 
handsomest  species. 

20.  prismatoc&rpum,  Reichb.  f.  {E.  maeHldttim, 
Hort. ).  Pseuiluhulbs  ovoid,  tapering,  4-5  in. :  Ivs.  12-15 
in.:  fls.  lyi  in.  across,  pale  yellow-green,  with  purplish 
black  spots;  lip  pale  purple,  with  vellow  tip  and  white 
border.    Gent.  Araer.,  5,000  ft.    B.M.  5336. 

21.  vitelllnum,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  2  in.  long: 
Ivs.  6-9  in.:  peduncles  15-18  in.,  10-15-flowered  :  fls. 
cinnabar-red;  lip  and  column  orange.  Mex.,  0,000-9,000 
ft.    B.M.  4107.    G.C.  III.  10:141. 

Var.  m^jtis,  Veitch.  Pseudobulbs  shorter  :  racemes 
denser:  fls.  larger  and  more  brilliant.  G.C  III.  12:159. 
—Very  superior  to  the  species;  type  no  longer  imported. 

CCC.    Pseudobulbs  1-2-,  rarelt/  S-leaved:    lip  adnate  up 
to  apex  of  column.    {Auliseiim.) 

22.  vendsum,  Lindl.  Butterfly  Orchid.  Scape  1  ft., 
with  white  sheaths:  Ivs.  3,  4-<)  in.  long,  linear-lanceo- 
late: scape  tumid  at  base,  5-7-fld.:  fls.  pink,  chocolate 
and  green,  about  1  in.  long,  lasting  a  long  time.  On 
oaks,  etc.,  Mex.— Of  easy  culture.  The  Florida  repre- 
sentative of  this  species  is  E.  Tatnpense,  Lindl.  See 
9th  Rept.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  137,  plates  38,  39. 

23.  ciliire,  Linn.  Pseudobulbs  clavate,  4-6  in. :  Ivs, 
4-0  in.,  springing  from  sheathing  bract:  peduncles  5-7- 
flowered  :  fls.  }'ellowish  green ;  lip  white.  Tropical 
America,  between  .5th  and  20th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 
B.R.  10:784.  — Plant  resembles  a  Cattleya.  Introduced 
to  cult,  in  1790. 

24.  cocllle&ttun,  Linn.  Pseudobulbs  3-4  in. :  Ivs.  0  in.: 
racemes  4-7-ttowered  :  fls.  .3-4  in.  across,  greenish 
white;  lip  deep  purple  beneath,  light  green  above,  with 
maroon  blotch  on  each  side,  column  white.  Trop.  Amer. 
from  Fla.  to  New  Granatla.  B.M.  572.  — Introduced  1787, 
first  epiphytical  orchid  to  flower  in  England. 

25.  falc&tam,  Lindl.  (E.  Parkinsonidnum,  Hook.). 
Pseudobulbs  thin,  raising  from  running  rhizomes, 
monophyllous  :  Ivs.  0-12  in.,  fleshy,  channeled  on  one 
side  :  peduncles  2-5,  sheathed,  1-flowered  :  fls.  5  in. 
across,  greenish  yellow  ;  lip  white,  greenish  at  apex. 
Mex.  to  Guatemala.    B.M.  3778.  — Plants  grow  inverted. 


20.  fr^grans,  Swartz.  Pseudobulbs  fusiform,  mo- 
nophyllous, 3-4  in.:  Ivs.  8-12  in.:  fls.  inverted,  2  in.  in 
diam',  very  fragrant,  pale  greenish  or  whitish;  lip  crim- 
son streaked.  Guatemala,  through  the  West  Indies  to 
northern  Brazil.    B,M,  1669, 

27.  aurantlacum,  Batem.  Once  classed  in  the  sepa- 
rate group  of  Epidadium,  now  often  accented  as  a  spe- 
cies of  Cattleya,  where  it  was  first  referred  by  Don. 
The  plant  grows  witli,  and  much  resembles  Cattleya 
Skinneri.    Fls.  1%  in.  across,  orange-red.    Guatemala. 

Crarden  hybrids:  E.  Bi-rMei/i  <Stamfor<liamimX  O'Brien* 
ianum). — E.  Jitirtntii  (U'Hrienianuiu  X  Ibaguense}.— £.  Del- 
li'nse  (xanthinum  X  radicans). —  £'.  elegdntnhim  (Wallisii  X 
Endresio-Wallisii),  G.C.  III.  WuiGl.—E.  Eiidresio-Wdllisii.— 
E.  O' Brienianum  (evectum  X  r.idicans).  G.C.  III.  3:771.— J?. 
Phofbus  (U' Brienianum  Xvitelliinim).— J?.  radicdnti-Stamfor- 
didnuin.—E.  rddico-vitelUnum.—E.  Wdllisio-cilidre. — E.  xdn- 
tko-radlcant. 

Euepideiidrum :  E.  arachnngh'issum,  Andre.  Sts.  4-5  ft.: 
fls.  rich  purple-lil.ic;  lip  fringctl,  with  orange  calli.  New  Gra- 
nada. R.H.  18*<*_':r)^.  —  £'.  cnemidoptiorutn,  Lindl.  Sts.  4-6 
ft.:  racemes  ample,  drooping :  fls.  purple,  brown  and  yellow, 
fragrant.  Guatemala,  7,<M)0  ft.  B.5l.  5656.— £.  conopsevm,  R. 
Br.  Scape  few- to  many-fld.:  Ivs.  1-3,  thick  :  fla.  green,  tinged 
with  purple,  the  sepals  spatiilate  and  revolute.  the  petals  nar- 
rower and  obtuse.  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Onee  offered  by  R«  asoner.- 
E .  Cooperidnum ,  Batem.  Sts.  2-3  ft.:  fls.  yellow-j.reen  ;  lip 
bright  purple.  Braz.  B.M.  5654.— £.  EllisU,  Rolfe.  Fls.  car- 
mine-rose, very  handsome.  Columliia.— £.  fulgens.  Brongn. 
Fls.  orange-scarlet,  in  crowded  racei...^  Guiana  to  Braz.— JE. 
gracilis,  Lindl..  was  once  offered  by  John  Saul. — E.  Ibaguhiae, 
H.B.K.  Sts.  2-3  ft.:  fls.  orange-scarlet  ;  lip  yellow.  New 
Granada  to  Peru,  4.500  ft.  — J?,  myridnthum,  Lindl.  Sts.  3-5 
ft.:  enormous  panicles  of  rich  purple  fls.;  lip  with  2  yellow 
calli.  Guatemala.  B.M.  5556.  Once  offered  by  Saul.— £.  noc- 
turnum,  Linn.  Sts.  2-3  ft.:  petluncles  8-10-flowered :  fls. 
white  and  yellowish.  5  in.  across,  verj'  fragrant.  S.  Fla.  and 
Mexico  to  Peru  and  West  Indies.  B.M.  3298.  Once  offered  by 
Rea.soner. — E.  palpigemm,  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  beautiful  lilac. 
^lexk-n.~E.Pfdrii,Rol(e.  Sts.  4-6  ft.  high:  fls.  light  purple;  lip 
with  white  disk,  in  numerous  racemes.  Costa  Rica.— 17.  Pseud- 
epidendrum,  Reichb.  f.  Sts.  2-3  ft.:  fls.  3  in.  in  diam., 
green;  lip  orange-red  an<l  j-ellow.  Cent.  Amer.,  4,000  ft.  B.M 
592!>.  — 17.  raniferum,  Lindl.  Sts.  2-3  ft.:  fls.  yellow-green, 
thickly  spotted  ^vith  purple.  Mex.  to  Guiana.  B.R.  28:42.— £. 
rigidum,  Jacq.,  was  once  catalogued  Ijy  Reasoner.— J?.  Schdm- 
bitrgkii,  Lindl.  Sts.  2-3  ft.:  fls.  vermilion.  Guiana,  Brazil, 
Quito.  B.R.  24:53.— i;.  »i/nnf;ofA^r»/«.  Reichb.  f.  Sts.  4-5 ft.: 
fls.  deep  prrple  ;  lip  and  column  with  orange  and  yellow, 
crowde<l  in  long  racemes.  Boli\-ia,  8,000-9.000  ft.  B.M.  6145.— 
E.  Wallisii,  Reifhb.  f.  Sts.  4-6  ft.:  fls.  yellow,  some  purple 
spots;  lip  orange  and  purple,  ui)on  white  ground.  New  Gra- 
nada, 4.000-7.000  ft.  Has  lateral  as  well  as  terminal  racemes. 
Once  offered  by  Saul. 

Enpycliuni:  E.  ddvena,  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  yellow,  veined  brown; 
lip  yellowish  white,  purple-streaked.  Brazil. —  JB.  aliitum, 
Batem.  Fls.  2  in.  across,  purple  and  green  ;  lip  yellowish, 
streaked  with  purple,  fragrant.  Cent.  Amer.  B.M.  389?<.— £. 
bifidum,  Aublet.  Fls.  pale  green,  dotted  with  purple  ;  lip  rose, 
orange  and  white.  W.  Indies.  Guiana.  B.R.  22:1879. — E.Fri- 
derici-Guilielmi,  Warsc.  &  Rei«-hb.  f.  Bulbs  4-5  ft.:  fls.  dark 
purple :  base  of  lip  white  and  yellow.  Peru,  6,000-8.000  ft. 
I.H.  18:48.  On<'e  offered  by  Saul.— J?.  gallopavXnum,,  Reichb.  f. 
Fls.  brown  ;  lip  yellow,  in  large  racemes.  Brazil.— £".  oncidi- 
oXdes.  Lindl.  Panicles  up  to  0  ft.  long  :  fls.  yellow  and  brown, 
sweet-scented.  Stately  species.  Guiana.  B.R.  19:1623.  Once 
ofifere<l  by  Saul.— 17.  ph(rniceum,'LiTnW.  Panicles  2-3  ft.:  fla. 
deep  purple,  mottled  green  :  lip  rich  violet,  stained  crimson. 
Handsome.  Cuba.— F.  virudtum.l^KniW.  Scape  tip  to  7  f tfhigh : 
fls.  small,  up  to  20,  greenish,  stained  brown.   Mexico. 

George  Haksen. 

EPIGJeA  (Greek,  ("p/,  upon,  (/am,  earth;  in  reference 
to  its  trailing  growth).  Ericaceo?.  This  genus  includes 
our  charming  Trailing  Arbutus,  which  in  New  England 
at  least  is  the  most  popular  of  all  our  wild  flowers. 
Creeping,  branching,  slitrhtly  woody,  more  or  less  rough 
hairy  shnibs:  Ivs.  alternate  and  entire,  petiolate,  leath- 
ery and  evergreen  :  fls.  monopetalous,  perfect,  large, 
dimorphous  or  dioecious,  sessile  in  axillary  or  terminal 
clusters;  sepals  5;  corolla  salver-shaped,  with  5-parted 
spreading  border  ;  st  imens  10,  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  corolla  ;  style  columnar  ;  stigma  5-lobed  :  ovary 
ovoid,  5-celled,  many-ovuled  ;  capsule  depressed -glo- 
bose, encircled  by  the  persistent  calyx.  Two  species, 
N.  E.  America  and  Japan.  The  E.  cordifolia  quoted  in 
Index  Kewensis  as  South  American  is  probably  not 
of  this  genus.  It  seems  to  be  known  only  from  tlie  old 
description  of  Swartz  (1792). 

The  cultivation  of  the  Trailing  Arbutus,  especially  in 
localities  where  it  has  been  e.xterminated  by  mthJess 
"Mayflower    parties,"  always    attracts   interest.     Only 
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a  brief  epitome  is  here  given.  For  fuller  details, 
consult  O.P.  5:2()2  and  8:15;  also  "The  Nursery  Book," 
which  gives  the  experience  of  a  specialist.  Occurs  in 
sandy  and  rocky  woods,  especially  under  evergreen  trees 
in  earliest  spring.  Thrives  only  in  a  humid  soil  and 
shady  situations.  Transplanted  with  difficulty.  When 
a  too  great  shock  is  received  from  difference  of  ex- 
posure, change  of  temperature,  etc.,  it  dies  within  2  or 
3  years,  if  established  at  all.  Small  plants  must  be  pro- 
cured, removed  without  harming  the  roots,  and  planted 
under  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  exposure  with  the 
greatest-  care.  They  may  also  be  taken  up  in  late  Sep- 
tember or  October,  new  roots  formed  in  the  greenhouse 
or  coldframe,  wintered  in  a  coldpit,  but  not  planted 
until  the  second  spring.  Best  on  the  north  side  of  a 
hill,  in  light,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  leaf -mold.  Once 
established  it  spreads  rapidly.  Prop,  by  division  of 
old  plants,  layers  or  cuttings.  Seeds  are  rarely  found, 
but  when  found  may  be  used,  though  slow  to  develop. 

ripens,  Linn.  Trailing  Arbutus.  Ground  Laurel. 
Mayflower.  (The  Mayflower  of  English  history  and 
literature  is  the  Hawthorn. )  Fig.  763.  Spreading  on  the 
ground  in  large  patches,  with  hirsute  branches  G-15  in. 
long  just  beneath  the  Ivs.,  sending  out  roots  and  leaf- 
and  flower-bearing  stalks  everj'  2-3  in. :  Ivs.  oval  or 
nearly  orbicular,  thick,  acute  or  obtuse,  cordate  or 
rounded  at  the  base,  glabrous  above,  hirsute  below, 
green  on  both  sides,  1-3  in.  long,  petioles  hairy:  fls.  spicy- 
fragrant,  few  or  several  crowded  in  clusters,  practically 
diojcious,  either  stamens  or  pistils  being  abortive,  the 
female  fls.  larger  and  whiter,  the  male  smaller  and  rosy. 
Em.  431.  G.W.F.  37.  Mn.  3:17.  Gn.  45,  p.  193.  New- 
foundland to  N.  W.  Terr.,  south  to  Fla.,  Ky.  and  Mich., 
chiefly  east.  The  vernacular  name  is  pronounced  Ar*- 
bu-tus,  not  Ar-bu'-tus.  a.  Phelps  Wtman. 

EPIL^ffiLIA  and  EPICATTLEYA  are  bigeneric  hvbrids. 
See  G.C.  III.  10:629;  21:233;  22:83;  23:391. 

EFILOBIUM  (Greek,  upon  the  pod;  the  flower  and  pod 
appearing  together).  Onagrdcece.  This  genus  includes 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  thriving  in  any  soil, 
with  willow-like  foliage,  and  large,  showy  spikes  of  deep 
pink  or  rosy  crimson  fls. borne  from  June  to  August.  They 
are  particularly  suited  for  naturalizing  in  meadows  for 
mass  effects.  A  genus  of  about  05  species,  widely  scat- 
tered in  temperate  and  frigid  regions:  herbs,  or  sub- 
shrubs,  erect,  sprawling  or  creeping:  Ivs.  alternate  and 
opposite,  toothed  or  not:  fls.  axillary  or  terminal,  soli- 
tary or  in  spikes  or  racemes,  rosy  purple  or  flesh-colored, 
very  rarely  yellow;  calyx  tube' scarcelv,  if  at  all,  pro- 
duced beyond  the  ovary ;  petals  4,  obovate  or  obcordate, 
erect  or  spreading;  stamens  8:  ovary  4-celled;  seeds 
comose. 

The  taller  species,  like  B.  angustifolium  and  hir- 
sutum,  make  very  rank  groyvth  in  moist  places,  and  are 
therefore  especially  adapted  for  the  wild  garden  or  for 
naturalizing  along  the  water's  edge  and  in  low  meadows. 
The  underground  runners  travel  great  distances,  and 
the  plants  spread  fast  when  not  kept  in  bounds.  Prop, 
by  di'^sion  or  seeds. 

angnistifdlium,  Linn.  (A*,  spicdtiim,  Lam.).  Great 
Willow  Herb.  Fire  Weed.  In  cult,  mostly  branched 
and  3-5  ft.  high;  in  the  wild  simple  or  branched,  2-8  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  alternate,  very  short-petioled,  lanceolate, 
entire  or  minutely  toothed,  2-0  in.  long,  4-12  lines  wide, 
pale  beneath,  acute,  narrowed  at  bases:  fls.  spreading, 
in  long,  terminal  spike-like  racemes,  petals  rounded  at 
tip;  stigma  4-lobed:  capsules  2-3  in.  long.  Eu.,  Asia, 
N.  Amer.  B.B.  2:481.  Var.  41ba,  Hort.,  has  pure  white 
flowers  suitable  for  cutting;  also  occurs  wild.  This  va- 
riety was  perfected  in  England.  It  forms  a  compact 
bush. 

liirsiitum,  Linn.  Stout,  2-4  ft.  high,  with  short  but 
conspicuous  soft  hairs:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  usually 
opposite,  sessile  and  often  clasping,  with  many  small, 
.sharp  teeth,  1-3  in.  long,  pubescent  on  both  sides:  fls. 
erect,  axillary,  about  1  in.  across;  petals  notched.  Bal- 
last Weed  from  Europe.  English  names  are  Codlins  and 
Cream.  Fiddle  Grass. 

EPIMfiDIUM  (Greek,  like  Medion,  a  plant  said  to 
grow  in  Media  ;    a  name  from  Dioscori'les,  retained  by 


Linnaeus).  BerheridHcece.  This  genus  contains  some  of 
the  daintiest  and  -most  interesting  plants  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  hardy  border,  and  E.  macranthum,  particu- 
larly, is  as  distinct,  complicated  and  fascinating  as  many 
of  the  rare,  tender  and  costly  orchids.  The  whole 
tribe  to  which  it  belongs  is  exceptionally  interesting, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  those  rare  cases  in 
which  the  cultural,  botanical  and  artistic  points  of  view 
have  much  in  common.  A  well  grown  collection  of  these 
plants  in  pots  would  almost  certainly  win  high  praises 
and  prizes.  Of  the  12  genera  of  this  tribe,  only  Ber- 
beris  and  Nandina  are  shrubs,  all  the  rest  being  herbs, 
with  creeping,  underground  stems,  and  all  small,  choice, 
curious,  and  cultivated  to  a  slight  extent,  except  Bon- 
gartlia  and  Leontice.  Podophyllum  contains  our  man- 
drake; Caulophyllura  the  quaint  blue  cohosh  ;  and  the 
others  are  Aceranthus,  Achlys,  Diphylleia,  Jeffersonia 
and  Vancouveria.  A  collection  of  all  these  plants  should 
make  a  charming  stu<iy.  \Miat  appear  to  be  petals  in 
£.  macranthum  are  really  the  inner  row  of  sepals,  col- 
ored like  petals,  and  performing  their  functions,  while 
the  long  spurs  or  nectaries  are  supposed  to  be  highly 


764.    Epimedium  macranthum. 

a,  E.  alpinum.var.  rubrum;    6,  E.  pinnatimi,  showine  3  types 
of  spur  or  nectary. 

specialized  petals.  Epimedium  has  8  sepals  and  4 
petals,  which  are  mostly  small  and  in  the  f  rra  of  nec- 
taries: stamens  4:  capsule  opening  by  a  v  re  on  the 
back  :  Ivs.  pinnately  twice  or  thrice  dissected.  They 
grow  a  foot  or  two  high.  For  E.  diphylhim,  see  Acer- 
««,'Ahs,  which  is  distinguished  bv  its  flat,  not  nectary- 
like  petals,  and  its  Ivs.  with  a  pair  of  leaflets  on  each  of 
the  2  forks  of  the  petiole.  Of  their  culture  J.  B.  Keller 
writes,  "They  thrive  best  in  partial  shade,  and  are  par- 
ticularly well  suited  for  rockeries  and  the  margins  of 
shrubberies.  .Vlmost  any  soil  will  answer  for  them. 
The  peculiar  bronzy  tints  of  the  voung  foliage  contrast 
well  with  the  variously  colored  flowers.  Prop,  by  divi- 
sion." These  plants  are  suitable  for  pot-culture  and  for 
forcing.  The  Garden  48,  p.  486,  shows  what  a  charming 
picture  can  be  made  of  the  foliage  alone  when  cut  and 
placed  in  a  bowl.  The  plants  retain  their  foliage  all 
winter,  especially  in  sheltered  spots  under  trees. 
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A.    Spurs  conspicuous,  often  1  in.  long,  sometimes  twice 
as  lontj  as  the  showy  inner  sepals. 

macr&nthom,  Morr.  &  Decne.  Fig.  764.  Lvs.  thrice 
ternate  ;  leaflets  cordate-ovate,  unequal  at  the  base, 
sharply  toothed  ;  petioles  with  short,  spreading,  con- 
spicuous hairs  :  outer  sepals  sometimes  colored  bright 
red,  remaining  after  the  larger  and  showier  parts  of  the 
fl.  have  fallen:  inner  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  violet: 
spurs  white.  Japan.  B.R.  22:1906.  P.M.  5:151,  Not 
Gn.  46:984,  which  is  E.  pinnatiim.  Var.  niveum,  Voss 
(E.  niveum,  Hort.),  has  pure  white  fls.  Var.  rdseum, 
Voss  {E.  rdseum,  Hort.  E.  niveum,  var.  rdseum,  Hort.), 
has  Hs.  white,  tinged  with  pink  or  pale  rosy  red.  Var. 
violiceuin,  Voss  {E.  violUceum,  3Iorr.  &  Decne.),  has 
violet  spurs,  shorter  than  in  E.  macranthum,  but  much 
larger  than  in  the  other  species.  B.M.  3751.  B.R. 
26:43.    P.M.  4:123. —A  very  interesting  species. 


Spurs  medium-sized,  nearly  as  long  as  the  inner 
sepa  Is . 

B.    Inner  sepals  bright  red. 

alplnum,  var.  riibnun.  Hook.  {E.  riihntm,  Morren). 
Fig.  7t>4.  Lvs.  biternate  {but  Hooker's  picture  shows  a 
tendency  to  the  thrice  ternate  condition),  minutely 
toothed  :  spurs  white,  marked  with  red,  as  in  Fig.  764, 
which  shows  the  verv  distinct  appearance  of  the  flower. 
Japan.  B.M.  5671.  R.B.  3.  p.  33,  t,  6  (1853).  Hooker 
says  this  differs  in  no  way  from  E.  alplnum,  except  in 
the  larger  and  red  fls.,  while  the  type  which  grows  wild 
in  England  (though  probably  not  native)  has  dull  red- 
dish yellow  fls.,  and,  though  advertised,  is  probably  not 
in  cultivation. 

BB.    Inner  sepals  Ivhitish  or  pale  yellow. 

Musschi^num,  Morr.  &  Decne.  Lvs.  only  once  ter- 
nate, sharply  toothed,  as  in  E.  macranthum  :  all  floral 
parts  whitish  or  pale  yellow.  lapan.  B.M.  3745.  — The 
least  showy  kind,  but  worth  growing  in  a  collection,  its 
spurs  having  an  individuality  diflRcult  to  describe.  Var. 
r^brum,  of  Pitcher  &  Manda's  catalogue,  is  presum- 
ably an  error,  as  a  red-fld.  form  would  be  very  unex- 
pected. 

AAA.  Spurs  much  shorter  than  the  inner  sepals,  being, 
in  fact,  merely  small  nectar-glands. 

B.  Lvs.  once  or  twice  ternate. 

pinnatum,  Fisch.  Fig.  764.  Lvs.  usually  biternate, 
with  5  leaflets,  3  above  and  1  on  each  side;  leaflets  with 
adeeper  and  narrower  basal  cut  than  in  E.  macranthum: 
fls.  typically  bright  yellow;  nectaries  red,  a  third  or 
fourth  as  long  as  the  inner  sepals.  Shady  mountain 
woods  of  Persia  and  Caucasus.  B.M.  4456.  Gn.  46:984, 
erroneously  as  ^\  macranthum.    Gn.  48,  p.  486. 

Var.  ^legans,  Hort.,  presumably  has  larger,  brighter 
and  more  numerous  fls.  E.  sulphureum  of  European 
catalogues  is  regarded  by  J.  W.  Manning  and  J.  B. 
Keller  as  a  pale  yellow-tld.  form  of  E.  pinnatum,  but 
by  Voss  as  a  variety  of  E.  macranthum.  A  yellow 
form  of  the  violet-fld.  E.  macranthum  would  be  very 
surprising. 

Var.  Cblchicum,  Hort.  {E.  C6lchicum.  Hort.),  has 
brilliant  golden  yellow  fls.  and  nectaries  1-1 H  lines  long. 

BB.  Lvs.  always  once  ternate. 

Perralderi&num,  Cosson.  This  is  the  African  repre- 
sentative of  E.  pinnatum,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
key  characters  and  also  in  the  much  more  strongly  cili- 
ate-toothed  leaflets.  Its  flowers  are  a  "paler  yellow  than 
the  typical  E.  pinnatum.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that 
specimens  connecting  them  will  be  found  in  southern 
Europe,  if  not  in  Africa.''  Algeria.  *  B.M.  6509.  — Lvs. 
remain  all  winter.    Less  desirable  than  E.  pinnatum. 

E.  diphyUum,  Lodd.  See  Aceranthus  diphyllus.— £^.  niveum 
is  catalogiieil  by  Van  Tubergen  as  a  sj-nonym  of  Musschiauum, 
but  the  chances  are  tliat  all  the  plants  advertised  as  E.  niveum 
are  E.  macranthum,  var.  niveum.  The  spurs  are  so  obviously 
longer  in  E.  macranthum  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  confusion. 

W.  M. 
EPIPACTIS  (Greek,  epipegnuo;  it  coagulates  milk). 
GrchiddcecB.    Hardy  terrestrial  orchids  of  minor  value. 
The  first  mentioned  may  be  obtained  through  dealers  in 


native  western  ar. '  Japanese  plants;  the  second  is  listed 
in  the  American  euition  of  a  Dutch  catalogue.  Leafy 
orchids  with  creeping  rootstocks  and  unbrauched  stems : 
lvs.  ovate  or  lanceolate,  with  plaiteil  veins:  fls.  purplish 
brown,  nearly  white  or  tinged  red:  lower  bracts  often 
longerthan  the  fls. ;  sepals  free,  spreading,nearlyas  large 
as  the  petals;  lip  free,  deeply  concave  at  base,  without 
callosities,  narrowly  constricted  and  somewhat  jointed 
in  the  middle,  the  upper  portion  dilated,  petaloid. 

Boyle&na,  Lindl.  (E.  gigantea,  Dougl.).  Stout,  1-1  ft. 
high:  lvs.  from  ovate  below  to  narrowly  lanceolate  above, 
3-8  in.  long:  fls.  3-10,  greenish,  stronerly  veined  with 
purple.  June,  July.  Wash,  to  Santa  Barbara,  east  to  S. 
Utah  and  W.Tex.,  on  banks  of  streams.  Also  Himalayas. 
Int.  by  Pringle  and  Horsford,  1883.   Mn.  8:145. 

atr6rubens,  Schult.  [{E.  rubiginbsa,  Crantz).  Lvs. 
often  reddish  :  fls.  and  ovary  dark  purple  ;  lip  oval, 
acute,  or  slightly  notched:  bracts  equaling  the  fls.  or 
rarely  longer.   July-Sep.    Eu.,  W.Asia. 

EPIPHRONtTIS  is  a  bigeneric  orchid  hybrid  of  Epi- 
dendrum  and  Sophronitis,  for  a  charming  picture  of 
which  see  R.H.  1896:476.  It  has  about  10  fls.,  chiefly  a 
brilliant  scarlet,  set  off  with  bright  yellow.  Gt.  46,  p. 
555, 

EPIPH"?LLUM  {on  a  leaf;  referring  to  the  leaf -like 
branches  on  which  the  fls.  grow).  CactdceoR.  Crab 
Cactus.  This  genus  is  confined  to  Brazil,  so  far  as 
known,  where  the  plants  grow  as  epiphytes  upon  the 
trees,  along  with  orchids,  growing  in  large  clusters  on 
the  branches;  stems  flat  and  jointed,  becoming  rounded 


« 

765.   Epiphyllum  truncatum. 

with  age,  bearing  areolje  only  on  the  margins  and  more 
or  less  truncated  ends,  from  which  grow  the  new 
branches  and  fls. :  fls.  more  or  less  conspicuously 
zygomorphous  :  ovary  devoid  of  *>racts,  and  those  of 
the  tube  comparatively  large  and  colored  as  the  petals.^ 
The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Phyllocactus,  and,  indeed, 
the  last  two  species  are  referred  by  some  authors  to 
that  genus.  In  cultivation  many  forms  have  been  pro- 
duced through  hybridization  between  the  different  spe- 
cies and  with  Phyllocactus  and  Cereus,  so  that  typical 
plants  are  rarely  met  with.  c.  H.  Thompson. 

Epiphyllums  are  among  the  most  useful  as  decorative 
plants  of  all  the  Cactacete.  Their  brilliant  colored  blos- 
soms, together  with  the  profusion  with  which  they  are 
usually  borne,  makes  them  worthy  of  a  ])lace  in  every 
collection  of  plants.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  root  readily  when  inserted  in  an  ordinary  propa- 
gating bed.  Being  low-growing  or  pendent-habited 
plants,  they  are  very  useful  subjects  for  hanging 
baskets.  Like  most  of  the  Cactus  family,  they  may  be 
grafted  readily  upon  other  Cacti.  When  grown  as  pot- 
plants,  they  are  often    grafted  to   elevate  them  above 
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the  pots,  so  as  to  show  them  oflf  to  better  advantage 
when  in  flower.  Pereskia  aculeata  an.l  P.  Blto  are  the 
stock  most  commonly  used  for  grafting  Epiphjiiums 
upon,  though  some  gardeners  prefer  grafting  upon 
Cereus  triantjnlaris,  taking  clean,  healthy  pieces  about 
1  foot  in  length,  flr^t  rooting  them  and  establishing 
them  in  pots,  then  grafting  when  active  growth  of  the 
Epiphyllums  commences  in  spring.  It  is  said  by 
some  gardeners  that  Epiphyllums  do  better  and  may  be 
brought  into  flower  earlier  by  grafting  on  Cereus  tri- 
anffuhtris.  Other  s]>ecies  of  Cereus  may  also  be  used 
as  stock  plants  for  grafting  upon,  especially  the  upright- 
growing  species,  as  C.  colnbrinns.  The  system  known 
as  wedge-grafting  is  the  best  method. 

When  grown  upon  their  own  roots,  the  soil  best 
suited  to  them  is  two-thirds  fibrous  loam  and  one-third 
leaf-mold,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  silver  sand  and 
pounded  brick  added  to  keep  the  soil  porous,  as  they  are 
very  impatient  of  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots.  The 
pots  or  pans  in  which  they  are  grown  must  also  be  well 
drained.  They  require  careful  watering  at  all  times,  but 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter  they  should  receive 
only  enough  to  keep  them  from  shriveling.  They  are 
best  kept  in  the  greenhouse  the  whole  year  round,  giv- 
ing them  an  abundance  of  air  during  the  summer  to  in- 
sure well  ripened  growth.  A  temp)erature  of  45-50° 
during  winter  will  be  sufficient,  though  a  higher  tem- 
perature may  be  given  after  January  1  if  wanted  in 
flower  earlier.  Edward  J.  Canning. 

trunc^tum,  Haw.  Crab  Cactus.  Christmas  Cactus. 
Fig.  765,  Stems  much  branched  and  hanging  in  large 
bunches  from  the  trees  :  joints  obovate  to  oblong,  with 
strongly  truncate  apex,  1^-2  in.  long  by  about  %-l  in. 
broad,  bright  green,  margins  coarsely  serrate,  with  1-3 
large,  acute  teeth  on  each  side,  the  2  upper  ones  form- 
ing more  or  less  inciirved  horns  on  either  side  of  the 
truncation :  areolae  bearing  a  few  short,  yellowish  or 
dark  colored  bristles,  or  sometimes  none :  fls.  horizontal, 
growing  from  the  truncated  end  of  the  younger 
joints,  strongly  irregular,  23^-3 >^  in.  long,  in  va- 
rious shades  of  red:  fr.  pear-shaped,  red,  about 
%in.  indiam.  Braz.  B.M.  2562.  G.C.  III.  19:9. 
—  Most  of  the  forms  in  cultivation  are 
hybrids  between  this  species  and  some 
other  of  the  genus  or  with  Cereus.  Fig. 
766.  A  common  basket  and  rafter  plant. 

Husselliinmn,  Hook.  Stems  more 
upright,  with  pendent  branches :  joints 
%-lK  in.  long  by  %-%  in.  broad, 
oblong  or  elliptical  to  obovate.  light 
green  ;  martrins  crenate,  with  2-i 
areolae  on  either  side,  bearing  a  few 
very  short  dark  gray  bristles :  fls.  from 
the  end  of  the  youngest  joints,  red, 
l%-2}/i  in.  long  :  fr.  red,  4-angled  or 
narrow- winered.    Braz.    B.M.  3717. 


Gaertneri,  K.  Sch.  (E.  Russel- 
lidnuin,  var.  Gltrtneri,  Reg.). 
Easter  Cactus.  Stems  of  more 
upright  habit,  with  drooping 
branches:  joints  long-oblong  or 
elliptical  to  obovate,  %-2^A  in. 
long    by    }'2-l    in.    broad. 


dark 
green,  margins  crenate, with 

r~''^yM''S!m^^'^'. "x  -.     ^**""^    5  areolae    on   either 
-•^^^^P^    \^^^    ^^^^^    bearing    6-12    rather 
'jSiiar   ^ifc  .^— '         stiff,  long,  yellow  or  brown 

bristles,  and  are  especially 
conspicuous  on  the  trun- 
cated apex,  where  they  form 
a  considerable  beard  :  fls. 
from  the  apex  of  the  young- 
est joints,  2J^-3  in.'  long, 
scarlet-red:  fr.  red.  Braz. 
B.M.  7201. 

Epi/)hyllum  Gttedeneyi,  Houl- 
let=PhylIocactus  sp. 

C.  H.  Thompson. 
EPIPHYTES,  or  air  plants,  grow  on  trees  or  other 
plants  without  robbing  them  of  food.    Orchids  are  the 
most  famous  examples  among  garden  plants.    Some  or- 
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chids,  however,  grow   in  the  soil,  and  others  are   true 
parasites.    Plants  that  live  on  decaying  organic  matter, 
and  have  lost  more  or  less  of  their  leaf-green,  are  called 
saprophytes.     Many 
mosses  are  Epiphytes. 

EPlSCEA  (Greek,  \. 
shady  ;  they  grow  wild  ^-^ 
in  shady  places).  Ges- 
nerdceie.  Probably  the 
best  garden  form  of  this 
genus  is  the  refinetl  and 
elegant  ba.sket  plant,  U. 
cupreata,  with  its  rich, 
coppery  colored,  softly 
hairy  leaves,  shown  in 
Fig.'767.  The  genus  has 
perhaps  30  species,  all 
tropical  American. 
Herbs  with  long,  short 
or  no  hairs  :  stem  from 
a  creeping  root, branched 
or  not :  Ivs.  opposite, 
equal  or  not  in  size  : 
fls.  pedicelled,  axillary, 
solitary  or  clustered  ; 
corollas  mostly  scarlet, 
rarely  whitish  or  pur- 
plish ;  tube  straight  or 
curve<l.  more  or  less 
spurred  at  the  base; 
limb  oblique  or  nearly 
equal;  lobes  5,  spreading,  rounded. 

Episcea  cupreata  is  one  of  the  standard  bas- 
ket plants,  especially  for  the  warmest  green- 
houses. It  can  also  be  used  in  pyramids  and 
mounds,  as  told  under  Fittonia.  As  it  does  not 
require  so  close  an  atmosphere  as  the  Fittonias, 
it  can  be  grown  in  some  living  rooms  and  per- 
haps outdoors  in  summer  in  a  shady  place.  Its 
chief  charms  are  the  slender,  trailing  habit,  the 
soft  hairiness  of  the  leaves,  the  coppery  hue, 
which  is  often  laid  on  like  paint  in  two  broad  bands 
skirting  the  midrib,  and  the  rarer  and  perhaps  finer 
metallic  bluish  luster  of  which  one  occasionally  gets  a 
glimpse  in  a  finely  grown  specimen.  Give  verj'  rich, 
fibrous  loam,  and  in  summer  partial  shade. 

a.    Fls.  white. 

Chontal6n8iB,  Hook.  {Cyrtodelra  ChontnUnsis, 
Seem.).  Stems  st6ut,  more  or  less  ascending,  dark  red- 
dish purple,  6-10  in.  long  :  Ivs.  opposite  and  irregu- 
larly whorled,  3— t  in.  long,  oblong-ovate,  crenate,  ob- 
tuse, rounded  at  the  base,  decidedly  convex  on  both 
sides  of  the  midrib  and  between  the  much-sunk  veins, 
margins  recurved,  green,  marked  with  regular  purple 
patches,  which  advance  from  the  margins  between  the 
veins  toward  the  midrib  and  are  more  or  less  oblong: 
fls.  in  I's  and  2"s  ;  corolla  tube  with  a  sac  at  the  base, 
the  limb  oblique,  \%-2  in.  across,  with  small  and  regu- 
lar but  conspicuous  and  beautiful  teeth.  Chontales 
region  of  Nicaragua.  B.M.  5925.  R.B.  22:241.  F.S.  18: 
1924. 

aa.    Fls.  scarlet. 

cupre&ta,  Hanst.  {Achimenes  cupreata, 'H.o6]s..).  Fig. 
767.  Stems  slender,  creeping,  branched,  rooting  at  the 
joints,  with  a  main  branch  rising  erect  a  few  inches, 
which  bears  the  fls.  and  the  largest  Ivs.:  Ivs.  copper- 
colored  above:  fls.  solitary,  9  lines  wide,  scarlet,  with  a 
small  sac  and  denticulate  limb.  Nicaragua.  B.M.  4312. 
Var.  viridifblia,  Hook.,  has  green  foliage  and  larger  fls., 
1  in.  across.    B.M.  5195. 

coccinea,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Cyrtode\ra  cocclnea,  Hort., 
B.  S.  Williams).  Lvs.  dark  metallic  green,  3-4  in.  long, 
234-3  in.  wide.    Free-flowering. 

Robert  Shore  and  W.  M. 

EQUISfiTXJM  contains  the  weed  known  as  Horse-tails, 
or  Scouring-rushes.  They  are  suitable  for  naturalizing 
in  waste  and  wettish  places.  They  hold  sandy  banks. 
The  following  have  been  advertised  by  dealers  in  native 
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plants:    E.  arv4n»e,  hiemdle  (Fi<f,  768),  limdaum,  pra- 
tinse,    robuMtttm,   seirpoldes,    syli'dtienm,    varirgdtum. 

For  descriptions,  consult  thf  manuals.    They 

grow  usually  in  moist  or   swale-like  places. 

They  are  doweriess  plants,  allied  to  ferns  and 

club-mosses. 

EBAGBOSTIS  (Greek,  love  and  grata), 
if  (Jramineif.  I»VE  GRASS.  Annual  or  peren- 
nial gra.sses,  with  herbaceous  stems  of  various 
habits,  and  from  6  in.  to  several  feet  tall. 
Culms  simple  or  often  branched.  Intlores- 
cence  composed  of  ver>*  variable  panicles, 
either  close  and  narrow,  or  Kxjse  and  widely 
spreading:  spikelets  2-many-fld.,  the  upper- 
most imperfect.  Closely  allied  to  Poa,  from 
which  it  can  be  distinguished  by  its  3-nerved 
fl. -glumes,  which  are  destitute  of  any  woolli- 
ness.  The  species  are  very  variable  and  their 
limits  hard  to  define.  About  100  species  oc- 
cur in  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of 
both  hemispheres,  few  of  which  are  of  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  value.  The  fol- 
lowing are  cult,  as  "ornamental  grasses"  in 
flower  gardens. 

Abyssfnica,  Link.  A  branching,  leafy  an- 
nual, 2—4  ft.  high,  with  widely  sprea<ling  cap- 
illary panicles  of  many  spikelets:  Ivs.  12-14 
in.  long,  rough  on  the  upper  side,  ligule  a 
mere  ring :  panicles  slender,  gracefully 
drooping,  grayish  when  in  full  bloom:  spike- 
lets 5-7-fld,,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long.  Africa. 
—  In  cult,  as  an  ornamental  grass  for  bou- 
quets. Grain  used  as  food  in  Africa,  By 
some  referred  to  Poa, 

am&bilis,  Wight  &  Am.  {Pba  arndbilis, 
Linn,).  An  erect  grass  6  in.  to  1  ft,  high, 
with  inconspicuous  linear  -  lanceolate  Ivs., 
ciliate  at  the  base:  spikelets  very  large  and 
broad,  closely  resembling  quaking-grass 
( Briza) ,  16-24-fld.  India.  —  In  cult,  as  an  orna- 
mental grass. 

Slogans,  Nees,  Feather  Love-Grass.  An 
erect  grass  1-2  ft,  high,  with  smooth  culms 
and  rough  Ivs.:  panicles  closely  contracted, 
dense:  spikelets  very  small,  -t-T-fld.,  numer- 
ous, and  presenting  a  feather-like  appear- 
ance in  mass.  S.  Amer.  — In  cult,  as  an  oma- 
7gg_        mental  grass. 

Equisetum     maxima,  Baker,     Large   Love-Grass.     A 

hyemale—  tall,  robust  plant,  2-3  ft.  high,  with  lanceolate 
il°??i?!fi'  acuminate  Ivs,,  cordate  at  the  base:  panicles 
very  lax  and  broad.  G-9  in.  long:  spikelets 
oblong,  flattened,  very  large,  }4-}i  in.  long, 

Madagascar,  — One   of  the   most  ornamental  species  of 

the  genus. 

colllna,  Trin.  (L\  suavtohns,  Becker).  Tig.  769.  An 
erect,  leafy  annual,  1-3  ft.  high,  with  densely  fld.,  spread- 
ing panicles:  spikelets  6-1.3-fld.,  numerous,  one-fifth  in. 
long :  pedicels  of  spikelets  an<l  branches  of  panicle 
rough:  Ivs,  smooth  beneath,  rough  above,  Asia.  — The 
species  is  very  variable  under  cult.,  many  different 
forms  being  found.  In  cult,  as  an  ornamental  g^ass  for 
bouquets. 

E.  major.  Host.  Stink  Grass.  A  common  species,  growing 
chierty  in  cultivateil  or  waste  grournl.  When  fresh  it  emits  a 
strong,  unpleasant  odor. —  Intr.  from  Eu.  —  E.  peetindcea, 
Nees.  Meai>ow  C'omb-Orass.  A  very  pretty  perennial  grass, 
with  showy  colore<l  spikelets.  A  native  of  the  eastern,  south- 
ern and  middle  states.  It  is  often  gathered  for  dry  bouquets. 
Should  be  int.  into  cult,  for  ornament. 

The  seed  sent  out  by  a  leading  seedsman  as  containing  five 
different  species  (E.  elegant,  amnhilis,  maxima,  itnareolent, 
and  Poa  amabilis).  when  grown  proved  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing:  viz.,  E.  sttareolens.  This  statement  is  made  from  speci- 
mens grown  by  Professor  Tracy,  of  Starkville,  Miss.,  in  1»8.5, 
and  also  obser^-ed  by  myself  in  1897,  both  in  the  Hort.  and  the 
Bot.  Gardens  at  Cornell  University.  p^  B_  Ken'XEDV. 

EEANTHEMUM  {Greek,  lovely  flou-er).  Acanthd- 
cece.  Perhaps  .'iO  species  of  tropical  shrubs  and  sub- 
shrubs,  some  of  which  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  their 
foliage  and  others  for  their  flowers.     Lvs.  entire  or 


Scouring- 
rush. 


rarely  coarsely  toothed:  fls.  white,  lilac,  rosy  or  red, 
borne  in  various  ways  ;  bracts  and  bractlet.s  narrow, 
small;  corolla  tube  long,  slender,  cylindrical  throughout 
or  rarely  with  a  short  throat  ;  limb  5-parted  ;  stamens 
2  :  ovules  2  in  each  cell  ;  seed.s  4  or  fewer.  The  genus 
Diedalacanthus. although  in  a  different  tribe,  is  separated 
only  by  a  combination  of  technical  charai-ters,  but  the 
garden  forms  of  l>oth  genera  described  in  this  work  are 
all  distinguishable  at  a  glance.  For  culture,  see  Ju$- 
ticia.    Consult  Dadalacanthus. 

A,    Fls.  purple. 

lazifldrum,  Gray.  Height  2-4  ft.:  Ivs.  on  the  same 
plant  varying  greatly  in  size  and  shape,  those  near  the 
fls.  2-'.\%\n.  long,  S-l.")  lines  wide;  petioles  2-6  lines  long, 
widest  below  at  or  above  the  middle,  more  or  less  ovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  narrowed  at  the  base  :  fls.  in  cymea; 
stamens  2,  perfect,  sharp-pointed.   Fiji.    B.M.  6336, 

AA.    Fls.  pure  Khite. 

taberctd^tum,  Hook,  Easily  told  while  growing  by 
the  many  small  roundish  and  rough  elevations  on  the 
branches:  lvs,  small,  '%-%  in.  wide,  rarely  if  ever  1  in. 
long,  broadly  ellipitical,  obtuse  or  notched,  almost  ses- 
sile :  fls.  numerous,  borne  singly  in  the  axils,  in  sum- 
mer ;  corolla  tube  very  long  anil  slender,  1%  in.  long; 
limb  1  in.  across  ;  stamens  scarcely  exerted.  Habitat 
unknown.    B.M.  540.5. 

AAA.    Fls.  white,  speckled  with  red-purple. 

B,    Foliage  netted  with  yellow. 

reticol^tam,  Hort.  (£.  Schdmburgkii,  Linden). 
Height  4  ft. :  upper  lvs.  2-7  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate, 
characteristically  netted  with  yellow  ;  lower  lvs,  6-10 
in.  long,  not  netted,  but  the  veins  prominent  and  yel- 
low :  fls.  racemose  ;  corolla  speckled  with  blood-red  at 
the  mouth  ;  anthers  reddish  brown,  exserted.  Possibly 
Australia.    B.M.  7480.    I.E.  26:349. 


769.  Eragrostis  collina  (X^i). 

BB,    Foliage  not  netted  with  yellow. 

Andersoni,  Mast.  Lvs,  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  narrowed 
into  a  short  stalk:  fls.  in  a  spike  6  in.  long;  lower  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  corolla  larger  and  speckled  with  purple. 
Trinidad.    Gn.  45:943. 

The  following  trade  names  belong  to  plants  grown  chiefly  for 
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their  foliage.  Probably  many  of  them  l>elong  in  other  genera. 
—E.  albo- marginatum.  Lvs.  broaflly  margintnl  with  white  and 
Irreetilarly  fiuffuse<l  gray.— JF.  atrosanguineum,  Hort.  Int.  by 
W.  Bull.  l><~:>.  Lvs.  large,  dark  wine-purple,  or  bla<-ki8h  crira- 
«on,  ovate  entire,  opp<»site.  Btalke<l.  Hai<l  to  endure  the  hottest 
sunshine. —IT.  euUrdtum.  "Lvs.  shining,  thick,  deep-veined."— 
E.  Eldorado.  Lvs.  greenish  yellow,  veins  deeper  yellow.— /J. 
ntrium  rubrum  of  Pitcher  &  Manda's  catalogtie,  presumably 
a  misprint  for  nervum- rubrum.  has  lvs.  "irregularly  Khape<I. 
■ha<led  with  light  and  dark  green,  and  blotched  with  yellow, 
which  darkens  to  retldish  purple."  Possibly  =  Fittonia  \er- 
Bchaffeltii.— iT.  »ji!;re«<^/i«.  Presumably  with  blackish  lvs.— £. 
purpurenm.  "Lvs.  and  stems  dark,  lurid  purple."  Siebrecht 
&  Wadley. 

The  following  trade  names  are  accounted  for  in  other  genera: 
E.  igneum.  See  Chania-ranthemum.  —  £.  nervomm  and  pul- 
ehellum.   See  Diedalacanthus.  W.  M. 

EBANTHIS  (Greek,  er,  spring,  and  anthoa,  a  flower; 
from  the  early  opening  of  the  flowers).  JiitnHnculdce(s. 
Winter  Aconite.  Low  perennial  herbs,  with  tuberous 
rootstock:  basal  lvs,  palmately  dissected,  one  stem-leaf 
sessile  or  amplexicaul  just  beneath  the  large  yellow 
fl. :  sepals  5-8,  petul-like;  petals  small,  2-lipped  necta- 
ries; str.mens  numerous;  carpels  few,  stalked,  many- 
ovuled,  becoming  follicles.  About  7  species,  natives  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Very  hardy,  and  at  home  in  half- 
shady  places,  among 
shrubs  or  in  the    >K>r- 

der:  very  desirable  be-  i{«  1-^  4rfi%-*i\''jJ/M>sa^ 

cause  of  the  verj-  early,  r*M  A  Jjy/J  \  r  V  ^^r 
britrht  fls.  Prop,  by  ^  *■  ^  -  ^<"-  ^^  ' 
division  of  ro<its.  The 
place  where  the  tubers 
are  planted  should  be 
marked  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  foliage  is 
dead. 

The  earliest  generic 
name  is  Cnmmarum, 
which  was  given  in 
HUl's  British  Herbal, 
p.  47,  pi.  7  (17561,  or 
51  years  before  Salis- 
bury made  the  name 
£ranthis. 

hyem&lis,  Salisb. 
{fftll'^borus  hyemalis, 
Linn.).  Fig.  770.  Erect, 
5-8  in.:  basal  lvs.  long- 
petioled  :  involucre  12- 
15-parted.  the  bright 
yellow-fls.  always  ses- 
sile; anthers  oblong.  Jan. -March.  Naturalized  from 
Eu.    B.M.  3.    Mn.  8:43.    G.C  II.  11:245. 

Var.  Cilicica,  Huth.  {E.  Cilicica,  Schott  &  Kotschy). 
Much  like  the  above.  Involucre  of  deeper  and  more 
numerous  lobes:  anthers  ovate  instead  of  oblong;  se- 
pals broader,  being  about  K  in.  across;  follicles  always 
straight.  Sea.son  a  few  weeks  later.  — The  stems,  when 
grown  in  ganlens,  said  to  be  red-browr.  Roots  of  this 
were  first  sent  to  England  from  its  native  home  near 
Smvr.iain  1892.  Rare  in  Amer.  G.C.  III.  13:266.  Gn. 
45.  p.  192  (note). 

Sibirica,  DC.  Much  dwarfer,  seldom  over  3-4  in. 
high  :  fls.  bright  yellow,  a  little  smaller  than  those  of  £. 
hyemalis,  5-sepaled.    Siberia, 

J.  B.  Keller  and  K.  C.  Davis. 

EHEMt^BTJS  (Greek  name,  probably  referring  to  their 
tall  and  striking  aspect  in  solitary  and  desert  places). 
LiU(icp(B.  These  hardy  desert  plants  when  in  flower, 
with  their  great  flower-stalks  taller  than  a  man,  and 
crowned  with  a  spike  of  fls.  from  1-4  ft.  long,  are 
amongst  the  most  striking  spectacles  in  the  choicer 
gardens  of  the  North  an<l  East.  Their  roots  are  clusters 
of  fleshy  fibers  :  their  lvs.  all  from  the  root,  in  dense 
rosettes,  long  and  linear:  fls.  white,  yellow  or  rosy; 
perianth  bell-shaped  or  more  widely  spreading,  wither- 
ing and  persisting  or  finally  dropping  away;  segments 
distinct  or  very  slightly  united  at  the  base:  stamens  6: 
ovarv  3-celIed;  seeds  1^  in  each  cell,  3-angled. 

W.  M. 

E.  robustus  and  E.  Himalaicns  are  probably  the  hardi- 
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770.  Eranthis  hyemalis. 


est  of  all  the  Ull,  desert-inhabiting  plants  of  the  Lily 
family-a  family  including  the  Poker  Plant,  the  Aloes, 
the  Yuccas,  and  many  others  that  are  not  so  tall  and  strik- 
ing in  appearance  or  else  too  tender  to  grow  outdo<jrs  in 
the  North.  Large  specimens  of  i,*.  robu«tns  will  annually 
produce  a  flower-stalk  8  ft.  or  more  high,  with  racemes 
4  ft.  long,  remaining  in  bloom  for  a  month.  After  flow- 
ering the  lvs.  disappear  entirely,  but  early  in  spring 
they  reappear,  and  should  then  be  covered  with  a  h<ix 
or  barrel,  to  protect  the  forming  flower-stalk  from  late 
frosts,  A  mound  of  ashes  over  the  crown  in  winter  is 
advisable,  or  a  box  with  water-titrht  top  filled  with  dry 
leaves.  Both  species  like  a  rich  soil,  moist  but  well 
drained,  and  plenty  of  water  in  the  flowerine  period, 
but  none  afterwards.  Prop,  by  division,  or  slowly  by 
seeds.  Large  plants  are  expensive,  but  they  can  some- 
times be  obtained  large  enough  to  flower  within  a  year 
or  so  of  purchase.  It  tries  one's  patience  to  wait  for 
seedlings  to  reach  flowering  size.  The  flowers  UK>k  like 
small  stars.  W.  C.  Egan. 

A.   Flowers  rosy. 
B.    Lva.  linear-ligulate . 

robustni,  Regel,  Root-fll>ers  thick  and  fleshy:  lvs. 
glaucous,  glabrous,  linear-ligulate,  2  ft.  long,  lj^-2  in. 
wide,  roughish  on  the  margin,  with  minute  recurved 
teeth:  raceme  4-4 J^  in.  wide:  stamens  alKmt  as  long  as 
the  perianth.  Turkestan.  B.M.  6726.  Gng.  6:52,  324. 
Gn.  46,  p.  335.  Mn.  8:123.  J.H.  III.  29:267. 
BB.    Lvs.  or  ate -lanceolate. 

filwesii,  Micheli  {E.  EUresianus,  llort.).  Lvs.  light 
trreen,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  flat,  not  at  all  rough  at 
the  margin,  shorter  than  in  E.  robustus,  nearly  trian- 
gular, even  more  tflaucous,  and  beginning  to  decay  at 
the  time  of  flowering:  perianth  segments  with  a  band  of 
deeper  color  down  the  middle.  Habitat  f  R.H.  1897:280. 
Gn.  54,  p.  99.  G.C.  III.  24: 137. -Int.  by  Leichtlin  as  D. 
robustus,  var.  Elwesii. 

AA.  Flotcers  white. 
Himal&icus,  Baker.  Root-fibers  thick  and  fleshy:  lvs. 
9-12,  ligulate,  firm.  per.si.stent,  \-VA  ft.  long,  6-15  lines 
wide  above  the  middle:  raceme  'i-^V^  in.  wide:  stamens 
about  as  long  as  the  perianth.  Himal.  B.M.  7076.  Gn. 
49,  p.  131.   G.C.  II.  16:49. 

AAA.    Fls.  some  shade  of  yellow. 

B.    Color  light  yellow. 

ipect&bilis,  Bieb.  Root-fibers  thick  and  fleshy:  lvs. 
6-15,  lorate,  slightly  glaucous,  12-18  in.  long,  6-12  lines 
wide  above  the  middle,  noticeably  narrowed  at  the  base: 
raceme  l-lV^ft.  long,  2  in.  wide:  stamens  orange, 
finally  twice  as  long  as  the  perianth.  Asia  Minor, 
Persia.    B.M.  4870. 

BE.    Color  pure  yellow  or  orange. 

Bangei,    Baker.     Lvs.   contemporary    with    the    fls., 
linear,  1  ft.  long,  less  than  3  lines  wide:  raceme  4-5  in 
long,  2  in.  wide  :    stamens  finally  twice  as  long  as  the 
perianth.   Persia.- Var.  perf6cttt8,  Hort.,  is  sold. 

BBB.     Color  orange. 

atzrantlacus,  Baker.  Closely  allied  to  E.  Bungei,  but 
live  plants  have  less  acutely  keeled  lvs.:  root-fibers 
tapering  upwards,  and  orange  "fls.  and  stamens.  Bokhara, 
Turkestan.    B.M.  7113.  W.  M. 

ERIANTHUS  (Greek,  u-oolly  flower).  Ch-aminece. 
Woolly  Beakd  Grass.  Plume  Grass.  Tall  and  stout 
reed-like  perennials,  with  the  spikes  crowded  in  a  pani- 
cle and  clothed  with  long,  silky  hairs,  especially  in  a 
tuft  around  the  base  of  each  spikelet.  Spikelets  in  pairs, 
one  sessile,  the  other  pedicellate.  Glumes  4,  the  fourth 
enclosing  a  hermpphro«lite  flower  and  awned.  Species 
about  18,  in  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

Erianthus  Havennm  is  the  best  hardy  substitute  for 
the  pampas  grass,  which  is  the  most  famous  of  all  tall, 
plumy  grasses.  For  general  purposes  and  for  aquatic 
groups  and  bedding  it  has  no  peers  in  the  North  except 
Arundo  Douax  and  a  few  tall  bamboos.  These  latter, 
however,  are  grown  for  their  foliage  effects,  and  while 
the  plumes  of  Arundo  are  highly  ornamental,  they  are 
only  an  incident  in  the  North, where  frost  often  cuts  dov  n 
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the  plants  before  they  flower.  The  general  appearance 
of  ErianthiiH  is  Htrikini;  and  unique,  an«l  for  the  plume- 
like chaructt-r  of  its  flowers  it  has  few  if  any  rivals. 

Bav^nnae,  Beauv.  {SiSrrharum  Ravhina,  Muir. ). 
Wool  <»KA.ss.  Pi.rME  (luAss.  Ravenna  Grass.  A  tall, 
harly  jfrass,  4-7  ft.  hijfh.  very  ornamental,  either  planted 
aloue  or  in  company  with  other  grasses:  Ivs.  very  lung, 
linear,  pointed,  band-like,  sometimes  violet,  with  a  strong 
white  rib  in  the  center.  The  foliage  fonns  graceful 
clumps,  from  which  rise  long  and  handsome  plumes, 
resembling  the  pampas  grass  ((iiinerinm  argcnteum). 
Southern  Europe.  R.H.  1890,  p.  540.  Gn.  54,  p.  496.- 
Its  cultivation  is  not  difficult  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  A 
sunny  situation  is  preferable.  May  V)e  propagated  by 
division  or  by  se«'«l.  It  is  exquisite  for  lawns,  and  flowers 
the  first  season  if  sown  very  early.  The  plumes  are  fine 
for  winter  use  when  dried. 

P.  B.  Kennedy  and  W.  M. 

EBlCA  (practically  meaningless;  probably  not  from 
ereiko,  to  break,  as  commonly  stated).  £ricdcect. 
Heath.  This  is  the  genus  that  the  gardener  usually 
means  by  "Heath."  The  Heath  or  heather  of  English 
literature  and  history  belongs  to  the  closely  allied  genus 
Calluna.  The  next  most  important  group  of  cultivated 
"Heaths"  is  Epacris,  which,  however,  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent order.  Ericas  are  low-growing,  evergreen,  much 
branched  shrubs,  with  needle-like  Ivs.  in  whorls  of  3-6, 
and  great  numbers  of  small  rosy,  white,  or  rarely  yellow 
fls.,  of  which  the  most  important  types  are  the  bell- 
shaped,  the  tubular,  and  the  ventriccse,  the  last  being 
swelled  at  the  base,  and  then  tapering  to  a  narrow  neck 
just  below  the  4  spreading  lobes.  Erica  is  an  enormous 
genus,  and  the  hybrids  are  past  reckoning. 

Only  a  few  of  the  European  Heaths  are  hardy  in 
America,  and  we  have  no  native  Heaths  at  all  in  this 
hemisphere.  Of  about  14  kinds  of  Erica  grown  outdoors 
in  Europe  to  profiuce  large  showy  masses,  only  3  are 
hardy  here,  and  it  is  safest  to  cover  these  with  ever- 
green boughs  in  winter.  Two  others  (A'.  Mediterrnnea 
and  17.  Lusitanica)  we  grow  under  glass  somewhat. 
The  tree  Heath  of  southern  Europe  {H.  arhorea)  will 
probably  never  be  a  feature  of  our  southern  landscapes. 

The  halcyon  days  of  the  Heaths  were  froni  about  1806 
(when  the  English  took  the  Cape  of  Gootl  Hope)  until 
the  middle  of  the  centurj-.  Andrews'  colored  engrav- 
ings of  Heaths  ( 1809)  marks  the  first  flush  of  their  popu- 
larity. Practically,  if  not  absolutely,  all  the  Heaths  that 
are  grown  on  a  large  scale  have  been  developed  from 
the  .South  African  species.  The  old  English  gardeners 
still  lament  the  glorious  days  when  the  hard-wooded 
plants  of  Australia  and  the  Cape  formed  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  Ei:ropean  indoor  horticulture.  They  complain 
that  the  present  gcncraticn  is  not  willing  to  give  them 
the  care  they  deserve.  This  is  especially  true  of 
America.  Nevertheless,  according  to  William  Watson, 
of  Kew  (in  Garden  and  Forest.  1892,  p.  13G),  Heaths  are 
still  grown  in  surprising  quantities.  Speaking  of  E. 
htfemalis,  he  says:  "It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  no 
other  plant  is  grown  in  such  enormous  quantities  for  the 
London  market.  At  least  a  dozen  nurserymen  might  be 
named  whose  annual  output  of  this  one  Heath  amounts 
to  from  20,000  to  30,000  plants  each."  He  pictures  a 
plant  in  a  5-inch  pot,  with  about  15  shoots  a  foot  high, 
and  loaded  with  perhaps  1,000  flowers.  Such  plants 
sell  at  Christmas  for  about  3G  cents.  "The  flowers  re- 
main fresh  for  at  least  a  month.  The  popularity  of  this 
Heath  is  thus  easily  accounted  for:  it  is  cheap,  very 
pretty  when  in  flower,  and  lasts  just  long  enough  to 
satisfy  the  masses  who  like  window-plants  and  change. 
The  plants  perish  almost  as  soon  as  the  flowers— that  is, 
all  those  which  find  their  way  into  the  window  of  a 
house,  or  into  a  small  greenhouse.  And  this  accounts 
for  the  enormous  number  disposed  of  every  year.  In 
England  i/.  Jiyemalis  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able plants  ever  introduced."  (In  America  Heaths  are 
of  minor  importance,  even  at  Easter,  and  the  kind  grown 
most  extensively  for  Christmas  seems  to  be  E.  me- 
lanthera.)  Watson  adds:  "It  is  strange  that  a  plant 
which  has  enjoyed  an  exceptional  popularity  in  England 
for  something  like  fifty  years  should  never  have  been 
figured  in  any  English  publication  or  work  until  now.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  plant,  nor 


find  any  picture  of  it  In  any  book  to  which  I  hare  access 
here.  Nor  can  any  of  those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
garden  Heaths  assist  me." 

The  great  trouble  with  Heaths  is  the  immense  amount 
of  care  they  need.  Few,  if  any,  classes  of  plants  refjuire 
more  attention.  Hence  the  growing  of  Heaths  for  the 
market  Is  extremely  specialized,  and  there  is  not  a  re- 
tail catal<»gue  in  the  country  that  offers  more  than  one 
species.  Nevertheless,  all  the  kinds  described  below  are 
grown  commercially,  and  are  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  genus.  The  stcjck  is  largely  imported  from  Eng- 
land. Germany  has  a  very  different  set  of  varieties,  and 
France  still  another,  ami  there  are  few  cases  among 
cultivated  plants  showing  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
three  countries.  The  risks  of  im|)ortation  are  consider- 
able, and  the  tendencies  toward  American  independence 
in  this  line  seem  to  be  gaining. 

Another  difficulty  in  Heath  culture  is  the  poor  quality 
of  peat  obtainable  in  America.    In  England  the  peat  is 


771.    Erica  hyemalis. 

From  300,000  to  400,000  plants  of  this  Heath  are  sold  in  Lon- 
don eveo'  Christinas. 

more  fibrous,  and  has  been  formed  in  past  ages  largely  by 
the  decay  of  the  native  heather. 

The  soft-wooded  kinds  are  the  ones  most  grown.  The 
hard-wooded  sorts  require  a  longer  period  of  growth  and 
more  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Apparently  only  one  yellow-fld.  Heath  is  cult,  in 
America,  E.  CuviudishedHa.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
the  species  described  below  come  from  the  Cape. 

In  general  the  Ericas  do  not  grow  well  in  this  climate 
on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  months, 
but  some  varieties  grow  and  flower  even  better  here 
than  in  Europe.  The  choice  of  the  soil  is  very  important. 
A  light  peat,  mixed  with  sharp,  coarse  sand  is  about  the 
best  we  can  get  here.  After  flowering,  the  plants  should 
always  be  cut  down  to  keep  them  bushy  at  the  base  and 
well  shaped.  They  will  then  receive  a  good  repotting, 
using  always  very  clean  pots  and  plenty  of  drainage. 
Cuttings  are  made  from  December  to  April,  preferably 
from  young  plants,  the  tender  shoots,  about  1  inch  in 
length,  being  best.  These  are  planted  firmly  in  a  pan 
filled  with  clean,  fine  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass, 
or  in  a  box  covered  tightly  with  a  pane  of  glass.  Bottom 
heat  is  not  necessary.  When  rooted,  the  cuttings  should 
be  potted  in  small  pots,  and  when  well  started  should  be 
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given  as  much  air  as  possible.  It  Is  well  to  bring  the 
Ericas  out  of  the  ffreenhoune  as  early  in  the  sprinjr  as 
posHible.  Thfi  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  goo«l  f«itu»ti<>u, 
when?  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight  can  be  had.  They  should 
be  wintered  in  a  greenhouse  extremely  well  ventilated, 
and  a  temperature  not  higher  than  from  40°  to  45°  F. 
When  in  buii  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
too  much.  Once  would  be  enough  to  cause  the  loss  of 
all  the  buds.  Very  often  the  Heaths  are  attacked  by  a 
disease  similar  to  mildew,  caused  by  an  excess  of  hu- 
midity in  the  air.  As  this  disease  is  very  contagious,  it  is 
well,  as  soon  as  noticed,  to  use  sulphur  in  powder  or  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  solution  until  the  plants  are  rid  of  it. 
Index  of  species  described  below: 

asBurgenM,  13.  irracilis,  7.  prwstnns.  6. 

Bothiielliana,  17.  herbacea,  1.  regerniinans,  3. 

Caffra,  13.  hUmalia,  H.  Tetralix,  4. 

camea.  1.  hyenialis,  5.  translucens,  18. 

Caventlishiana,  11.  Lusitanica,  14.  vaRans.  2. 

Carendi$hii,  11.  Maliterranea,  16.  ventricosa,  17. 

eodoiwdea,  14.  melantbera.  (<.  Yilmoreana,       Wih 

cnpressina,  1.).  ParmentUrii,(i.  morgana  and  Wil- 

cylindrifa.  12.  persoluta,  13.  morei,  10. 
f rattans,  0. 

A.  Hardy  ffeaths. 

B.  Upring-blooming 1.  camea 

BB.  Slimmer-  and  fall-blooming. 

C.  Inflorescence  lateral 2.  vagailS 

CC.  Inflorescence  terminal. 

D.  Ovary  densely  covered  tcith 

long,  rough  hairs 3.  Btricta 

DD.  Ovary  with  short,  soft  hairs.  4.  Tetraliz 
AA.  Tender  Heaths. 
B.  Fall-blooming. 
c.  Corolla  club-shaped  or  funnel- 
shaped 5.  hyemalis 

CC.  Corolla  widest  at  base,  taper- 
ing to  a  mttrh  constricted  neck.  6.  prsstans 
CCC.  Corolla  globose,  the  lobes  very 

short 7.  gracilis 

BB.  Christmas-blooming. 

c.  Corolla  lobes  long  and  spread- 
ing    8.  melanthera 

CC.  Corolla  lobes  long  and  revolute  9.  fragrans 
CCC.  Corolla  lobes  short  and  rather 

erect 10.  Wilmorei 

BBB.  Easter-blooming . 

c.  Fls.  yellow 11.  Cavendisliiana 

CC.  Fls.  rosy  to  white. 

D.  Corolla  tubular 12.  cylindrica 

DD.  Corolla  globose. 
E.  Lvs.  in  threes. 

F.  /7s.  white 13.  persoluta 

FF.  Fls.  rosy 14.  Lusitanica 

EE.  Lvs.  in  fours 15.  cupressina 

DDD.  Corolla     urn-shaped,    i.  e., 
longer  than  dd.  and  more 

constricted  at  the  neck 16.  Mediterranea 

DDDD.  Corolla  ventricose,  i.  e., 
swelled  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  slowly  to  a  nar- 
row neck 17.  ventricosa 

18.  translucens 

1.  c&mea,  Linn.  {E.  herh<\cea,  Linn.).  Height  6  in.: 
lvs.  in  4's  :  inflorescence  lateral  :  corolla  broadly  bell- 
shaped:  anthers  exserted:  ovary  glabrous.  Mar.-May. 
Alps.  L.B.C.  15:14.')2.  B.M.  11.  Gn.  54:1177  (a  charm- 
ing picture).  The  bright  rosy-fld.  form  is  the  best  and 
most  striking.  There  are  pale  red  and  pure  white  varie- 
ties. The  most  popular  of  all  hardy  Ericas.  Very  easily 
prop,  by  division.  We  should  try  E.  Mediterranea,  far. 
hybrida,  Hort.,  said  to  be  a  cross  with  E.  camea,  and  in 
England  thriving  almost  as  well  in  loam  as  in  peat.  See 
Gn.  55,  p.  125,  and  54,  p.  262. 

2.  vigans.  Linn.  Cornish  Heath.  Lvs.  in4"s  or  5's: 
sepals  small,  ovate,  obtuse  ;  corolla  ovate-bell-shaped; 
anthers  ovate-oblong,  2-parted,  exserted  :  ovary  not 
hairy.  W.  Eu.  and  Medit.  —  Fls.  pale  purplish  red. 
Grows  3-4  ft.  in  England:  1  ft.  with  J.  W.  Manning, 
Reading,  Mass.  Var.  41ba  has  white  fls.  Var.  capit4ta, 
grows  1-2  ft.  high  with  Meehan  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
and  has  "small  whitish  ds.  with  a  purplish  tip." 
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3.  itricta,  Don.  Cobsicax  Heath.  Lvs.  In  4'8,  a  little 
more  erect  than  in  Nos.  3  and  5  :  sepals  lanceolate,  ob- 
tuse; corolla  ovoid-oblong,  narrowed  at  the  throat;  an- 
thers awl-shapeil  or  awned,  included  :  ovary  densely 
covered  with  long,  rough  hairs.  Corsica.  — Attains  4  ft. 
In  England,  but  grows  1-2  ft.  high  with  Meehan,  at  Ger- 
mantown. I'a.    Branches  strict,  rigid. 

4.  Tetriliz,  Linn.  Bell  Heatheb.  Cross-lkavkd 
Heath.  Lvs.  in  4's,  margin  folded  back:  fls.  rosy;  se- 
pals ovate-lanceolate,  ciliate  ;  anthers  awl-shaped  or 
awned,  included  :  ovary  with  short,  soft  hairs.  W.  Eu. 
—  Foliage  grayish.  Height  in  England  6-12  in.  With 
Manning,  at  Heading,  Mass.,  about  8  in. 

5.  hyemjklis,  Hort.  Fig.  771.  Written  also  hie  ma  lit. 
Watson  thinks  it  may  be  a  winter-flowering  form  of  E. 
perspicua,  figured  in  L.B.C.  2:102  and  18:1778  as  E. 
Linnceana.  Fls.  rosy  pink,  tipped  white.  Var.  Alba  has 
white  fls.  With  L.  Dupuv,  Whitestone,  L.  I.,  it  flowers 
in  Sept.  G.F.  5:137.  Gn.  4I:8.">6.  H.  D.  Darlington 
says  it  Is  very  distinct  from  E.  perspicua. 

6.  prsBtans,  And.  {E.  Parmentierii,  Lwbiiges).  Lvs. 
in  4's,  somewhat  incurved:  bracts  crowded  :  fls.  nearly 
sessile,  white,,  faintly  flushe<l  pink  at  base,  in  terminal 
groups  of  4  or  more;  sepals  ovate,  rough -margined  :  an- 
thers scarcely  acute.  Sep.  Varieties  are  pictured  under 
various  names  in  L.B.C,  plates  1.54,  1695, 197  and  1804. 

7.  gracilis,  Salisb.  Lvs.  in  4's,  somewhat  erect: 
bracts  remote  :  sepals  smaller,  lanceolated  ;  anthers 
with  a  short,  sharp  point.  L.B.C.  3:244  (pale  violet). 
"Fls.  purplish  red."  Var.  autumn&lis,  Hort.  Fls.  Sep. 
Var.  vemilis,  fls.  in  Oct.  and  Nov. 

8.  melanthdra,  Linn.  Fig.  772.  Lvs.  in  3's,  obtuse, 
grooved  on  the  back,  younger  ones  often  rough,  with 
glands:  bracts  mostly  crowded:    fls. rosy;  sepals  obo- 


772.     Erica  melanthera. 

vate,  keeled,  colored  ;  anthers  black:  ovary  villous. 
Not  L.B.C.  9:807,  which  may  be  a  form  of  E.  nigrita. 
Flowers  in  Dec.  and  Jan.*  A.F.  11:1133  and  12:579. 
F.E.  9:333. 

9.  fragrans,  And.,  not  Salisb.  Lvs.  opposite,  erect- 
appressed,  acute,  always  glabrous :  bracts  loose,  sepal- 
like: fls.  in  2's  ;  sepals  ovate,  keeled,  green:  ovary 
glabrous  or  slightly  bristlv  at  the  tip.  Habitat?  B.M. 
2181.    L.B.C.  3:288. 

10.  Wilmorei,  Knowles  <S:Westc.  {A.  Wihnoredna  and 
Vilmoredna,  Hort.).  Hj'brid  :  corolla  tubular,  bulged 
below  the  lobes,  slightlv  velvety -hairy  :  fls.  in  l's-3's, 
rosy,  tipped  white.  R.H.  1892,  p.  202.  A.F.  4:251.  G.C. 
III.  19:201.— Var.  glauca,  Carr.,  has  nearly  glaucous 
foliage.  Var.  calyculkta,  Carr,,  has  a  large'  additional 
calyx.    R.H.  1892,  p.  203.    In  England  flowers  in  spring. 
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11.  Cavendlihlina,  Hurt.  (A*.  Cdvfndithli,  Hort.). 
Hybrid  of  i,'.  ./^y*rr*«u  X  A\  IhitergoHii.  Lv«,  in  4>, 
muririnn  rev<ilute  :  An.  in  2— 4's  ;  corolla  tubular  ;  »»t»- 
iu«fn>«  ini'lmled;  anther*  awn»*d.  P.M.  i:<:.'{.  (i.C.  1»45, 
p.4:i5.  F.S.  2:142.  A.F.  12:1143.  Ong.  5:331.  O.C'.II. 
18:213  and  20:597. 

12.  oylindricft.  And.  and  Hort.,  not  Wendl.  or  Thunb. 
Iin{»ortunt  hybrid  of  un- 
knowrn  j»arf ntajff,  cult,  since 
ItkMI,  Lvn.  in4'«:  fls.  nearly 
ii«"«!<ile  :  corolla  1  in.  lon^, 
brilliant  n»Hy  red.  with  a 
faint  circle  of  «lull  blue 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from  the  base  ;  antht-rs 
Awned,  included:  ovarv  jtrla- 
br«m!4.  L.B.r.  IHATM.'H.U. 
1851>,  p.  42.  — Fl«.  ver>-  .showy 
and  unusually  lon^.  The 
oldest  A'.  rifllinlHra.  That 
of  Wendland  is  a  yellow-fld. 
apecies  unknown  to  cult. 

i:t.  persolaU,  Linn.  Fif?. 
773.  K.>>tutially  a  white-tld. 
and  verj'  variable  species, 
particularly  as  regards  hairi- 
ness. Lvs.  erect  or  spread- 
iudf.  hirsute  or  f;Iabrou.s  : 
corolla  Auiall,  originally  1}4 
lines  long;  lobes  ovate,  2-3 
times  shorter  than  the  tube, 
the  sinuses  acute,  narrow. 
8.  Afr.  The  numerous  va- 
rieties Bentham  found  im- 
possible to  separate  either  in  the  wild  or  in  cultivation. 
V'ar.  hiBpidula,  Benth.  Slitrhtly  hirsute:  lvs.2>a-3  lines 
lonjf,  rough  :  anthers  subovate.  Var.  IsBvil,  Benth.  Lvs. 
shorter,  blunter,  often  appressed,  glabrous  ;  anthers 
subglobose.  Var.  sabciniea,  Benth..  has  the  corolla 
lobes  more  evi<lent.  T<>  tliis  last  variety  Bentham  seem.s 
to  refer  most  of  the  horticultural  varieties  cult,  under 
the  name  of  A',  pfrxolutn.  K.  assuryens,  Link.,  he  re- 
fers to  the  first  variety;  A'.  Cnffra  of  Linnieus  to  the 
first,  but  of  L.B.I".  2:V^'i  (and  the  trade?)  to  the  second. 
A'.  reg^rminnHii  of  Linnaeus  is  a  distinct  species  ( figured 
in  L.B.C.  17:1014  as  £.  Smithiatut);  of  the  trade  =  A'. 
pcrnohtta,  var.  histpidnla ;  of  L.B.C.  18:1728  =  A'. 
persnluta,  var  suhcnmea.  Flowers  in  February  and 
March,  while  the  other  species.  numl>ered  from  12-18, 
mostly  flower  in  March  and  April. 

14.  LosiULnica,  Rudolph  (A*. 
codonddes,  Lindl.).  Spanlsh 
Heath.  Branches  tomentose- 
pubescent  :  lvs.  glabrous  and 
ovarv  glabrous.  W.  Eu.  B.R. 
20:1098.  G.C.  II.  7:40.^:  III. 
19:487.  LH.  43,  p.  .121.  <in.  54: 
ll'Ml;  55,  p.  125. -Hardy  in  Eng- 
land, but  not  here. 


773.    A  form  of 
Erica  persoluta. 
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15.  cupressina,  Forbes  (A'. 
tiirngera,  JSalisb.  I.  Lvs.  gla- 
brous, subciliate  or  naked  :  in- 
florescence terminal:  fls.  pedi- 
celled,  in  1-4's:  bracts  remote: 
.sepals  finally  reflexed;  sinuses 
of  the  corolla  acute,  narrow. 
Probably  a  hvbrid  cult,  since 
1802.    F.E.  9:;m. 

16.  Mediterranea,  Linn.  (A*, 
earn*-'/,  var.  o  i:  r  i d »' it  t  cil  i s, 
Bentli.l.  Fii;.  774.  This  is  con- 
8idere<l  1»y  Bentham  a  western 
form  of  A',  cnrnt^n  (No.  1 1,  with 
a  little  smaller  fls.,  corolla  a 
trifle  wider  at  the  apex,  and 
anthers  shortly  exserted  instead 
of    included.     E.  Mediterranea 

of  the  tra<le  is  hardy  in  England,  and  perhaps  second 
only  to  A',  earuen  in  popularity  there.  In  America  it 
seems  to  be  cult,  only  under  glass.  B.M.  471.  Gn.  54: 
1190;  55,  p.  403. 


774.  Erica  Mediterranea. 


17.  ▼•Btrlcdf*,  Thunb.  Lvs.  in  4'm,  incurred  to  npread- 
ing,  witli  pilunc margins:  inflorescence  terminal:  nepals 
keeled;  antben  with  2  very  short  ears,  or  awned,  in- 
.i-i.l.-.l:  ..vary  glabri.UB.  B.M.  .TiO.  L.B.C.  5:431.  Var. 
grandifldra,  with  tuiH-s  over  ?,  in.  long.  L.B.C.  10:945. 
The  following  varieties  are  cult,  by  L.  Dupuy:  liotk- 
welliann,  hrtviflnra,  ramea  r^mta,  ritttni,hir»utn  allnt, 
mfiijHifiea,  anperha,  tricolor.  See  H.H.  iH-V*,  p.  450  and 
1880:50.     <;n.  45,  p.  »7.     A.F.   10:1111.    F.E.  9:333. 

18.  tnmtliie«ni,  Andr.  iVrhaps  the  first  of  all  the 
garden  hybrids  between  E.tuhiflorn  and  A',  rfntrirota. 
Lvs.  rigid,  with  or  withojit  long,  soft,  red  hairs:  fls.  in 
umbel-like  heads;  bracts  remote;  condia  r»»sy,  h-9  line* 
long;  tube  narrowly  ventricose.  pubescent:  liiii)>  short, 
spreading:  ovary  sessile.  Andr.  Heaths,  295.  Bentham 
considers  this  a  synonym  of  A',  itpuria,  Andr.  Heaths, 
60.  Schultheis  says  "it  is  the  finest  Erica  grown;  a  i»oor 
propagator  but  gixnl  grower.    Takes  3  mos.  to  r<M)t." 

The  following  are  m«»stly  kinds  that  have  \)e*-n  grown  «nc- 
eesafully  in  huu»!I  ijtiantitieit  by  A.  Srhultliein  !»at  hnve  never 
been  adverti«»««<l  in  American  tra4le  rntalogtieK.  H  =•  hard- 
Woode«l;  tlie  rent  are  soft- wiKHle<l.    S.  Africa,  unleits  Ntated. 

£.  amftullttcfti,  <'urt.  Lvs.  riliate,  miifronate;  bracts  oolorwl: 
fls.  mostly  in  4«:  corolla  vent  ri«^se,  very  «ti«*ky,  typically  white, 
lintnl  with  red,  limb  spreadinif.  white.  Var.  niltra.  Hort.,  in  the 
only  form  cult.  B.M.  .MKi.  L.B.C.  G.-.VW.  H.—E.  aristata.  And. 
Rea<lily  distingui»he<l  by  the  long  bristle  which  ends  the  Irs.: 
lvs.  recnr^•e<l :  fls.  in  4"8 ;  Kepais  keeled  with  red  :  corolla 
sticky,  1  in.  long,  ventricose,  bnt  with  not  so  long  an<l  narrow 
a  neck  as  in  E.  anipnlla«'ea.  B.M.  1J49.  L.B.C.  1:73.  H  —  J?. 
barbiita.  Ami.  Bri.stly  and  Ki»"dular- pubescent:  lvs.  in  i's: 
corolla  umshape<l,  villous:  ovary  villous.  L.It.<'.  2:ll'i.  — A'. 
Boiriedna.  I>Mld.  Lvs.  in  4-«5s:  int1on-*«'ence  axillary:  corolla 
tulmlar, slightly  int1at*»d:  limb  ere<'t  or  scarcely  oi>en.  L.B.C 
9:842.— A'.  Jiurnetti,  Hort.,  not  in  Index  Kewensis.— A',  con- 
sptnta.  .**<dand.,  is  a  species  with  club-shaped,  villous  fls.  and 
villous  lvs.  in  4s.  Var.  splendens.  Klotzsch.  with  the  lvs.  and 
sepals  shining  green  and  pul»e»cent  corollas,  includes  E.  elata, 
And.  L.B.C.  \ti:l'K>i.—£.  Dtroninna  is  not  in  Index  Kewensis. 
H.— A.  eldta,  And.="E.  c<mspicua,  var.  splendens.— A. /rfex/'ina. 
And.  Allie«i  to  E.  ampnllacea,  bnt  with  corolla  narrower  at 
the  base  and  tapering  with  perfect  regularity  to  just  l»elow  tlie 
limb,  where  it  hjis  a  prominent  re<l  bulge.  It  is  also  di-stinctly 
line<l  with  nd,  and  the  sepals  are  green,  though  the  bracts  are 
colons],  as  in  E.  ampullacea.  L.B.C.  y:»16.  H.—E.  nigr^scens, 
once  a<lvertiHe<l  Tiy  Pitcher  &  Manda,  is  presumably  E.  melan- 
thera  (H.  D.  Darlington).— A'.;*rt//iV/a.  A  confused  name.  The 
oldest  plant  of  this  name  is  Salisbury's. which  lias  an  urn-shat>ed 
corolla,  fls.  often  in  ',i's,  pul»es<'ent  and  hirsute  branches  and 
lvs.  in  .'i's.  L.B.C.  1:72  (as  E.  pura).  E.  pallida  of  the  trade  is 
probably  the  tubulr.r-tid.  hybrid  of  Ltxldiges  in  L.B.C.  14:1:j.')5, 
whidi  has  axillary  and  terminal  fls..  and  lvs.  in  4s  to  6s.— A'. 
pergpictia,  Wendl.,  has  a  t tibular  or  slight lyclub-shape<l  corolla, 
lvs.  in  4's,  puljesceni  or  rough  hairs',  and  fls.  in  l-:{s,  Imt  the 
plant  in  the  trade  is  probably  £.  pfrspinnAdes,  Forl>es,  a  hy- 
brid, with  longer  and  wwdlier  hairs,  fls.  somewhat  in  uml>el8, 
nearly  1  in.  long.  Only  var.  ereeta  is  grt)wn  here.— A.  >'j/«d ri- 
dnn  is  grown  by  Louis  iMipuy.— A.  tricolor  is  i>erbaps  the  most 
confused  name  in  the  genus,  and  apparently  one  of  the  impor- 
tant kinds  al»roail.  where  it  has  many  varieties  and  synonyms. 
In  the  trade  it  seems  to  stand  for  a  h;inil.Home  Heath,  with  lvs.  in 
4'8,  distinctly  ciliato  and  termin.it  ed  by  a  bristle:  rts.inuml>elsof 
8-10, 1  in.  long,  a  little  t<K»  infiate<l  at  the  base  for  tlie  typical 
tubular  form,  rosy  at  the  base,  then  white,  then  green,  and 
then  suddenly  constricted  into  a  short  ne<*k;  pe<licels  re*!  and 
exceptionally  long.  This  description  is  from  L.B.C.  12:ll(i5  las 
E.  eximia),  one  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  these  charming  hy- 
brids which  Bentham  refers  to  the  hybrid  E.  aristella.  Korltes. 

Those  who  exjtect  to  import  Ericas  frf»m  the  Old  World  will 
>»e  grateful  to  A.  .S-hulteis  for  the  following  list  of  kinds  which 
he  has  l>een  unable  to  grow  successfully'  at  College  Point,  L.  I.: 
8oft-wfx>ded  kin<ls.  E.  eerinthoides,  eoloraris,  intermedia, 
maminoBa,  mirabilit;  hard-woo<led,jo»niino»rf<«,  Marnockinna. 

Lor  IS  DrPL'V  and  W.  M. 

£BIG£NIA  (Greek,  spring-horn).  rmht-lllUraf. 
H.\UHiNi.EK  OF  SPKiNt;.  A  mouotvpic  genus.  A*,  bul- 
bdun,  Nutt.,  is  low,  nearly  steraless.  hardy,  from  a  deep- 
lying  tuber,  with  ternately  decompound  leaves  and  small 
umbels  of  minute  white  flowers.  A  few  plants  may  have 
been  sold  by  collectors  and  dealers  in  nativ*-  plants.  B.B. 
2 :542.  The  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  word  was  Erigerila, 
but  usuage,  euphony  and  analog  warrant  the  use  of 
Erigenia.  l.  h.  B. 

ERlGEBON  (Greek,  old  man  in  spring ;  the  young 
plants  are  somewhat  hoary).  Compdgifof.  Fleabane. 
The  garden  Fleabanes  are  hardy  border  plants,  sug- 
gesting our  native  asters,  but  blooming  much  earlier, 
and  growing  in  tufts  like  the  English  daisy,  though 
nsunlly  from  9  in.  to  2  ft.  high.  The  genus  has  per- 
haps ioO  species  scattered  over  the  world,  particularly 
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in  temperate  and  ni*»untain«»u<»  regions.  Stem-Ivn.  en- 
tire or  t«M»thed  :  A:  military,  or  In  rorymbn  or  paniclen: 
rays  in  2  or  more  serie*.  nio?<t!y  ron*-.  violet  or  purplf. 
rartly  rr.anifoloredor  wiiit*-.  an<l  one  kintihas  splendi  4 
orantff  ri'>w»'rM.  ... 

Tin-  jfnriien  FU-abaneH  are  practirally  ail  i>erennials. 
A  few  aiuiualti  are  hamile»»»»  and  pretty  we«-<lj«,  Some 
apecie!*  Jiave  ro<»tH  tiiat  are  l.iennJal.  but  they  increaxe 
by  otr^etx.  and  nmlie  larger  <ltnni.H  from  year  to  year, 
liiey  ar»«  of  enny  culture.  J.  H.  Keller  finds  that  they 
do  »)'e««t  when  wiJniewhiit  Hhaded  from  the  midday  cun. 
They  are  euwilv  prop.  I»y  Meeil-*  <»r  dirinlon.  and  douht- 
les"*  by  curtintfH,  if  there  were  sufllei«nt  d«  .iiund.  i^niall, 
divided  plnntx  set  out  in  early  Hprinjc  pr«Mluce  K'khI- 
aiieil  llowerintf  plants  the  first  year.  A  K*n»\  show  of 
hlooni  mav  he  had  fmni  sieds  sown  outd<M.rs  as  early  bh 
pos«iide  in  Hprintr.  Kome  fine  masses  of  these  plants  In 
the  hardy  lK»riler  or  wild  trarden  are  mueh  more  desir- 
able than  an  is(dated  siM-eimen  or  two  of  each  kind.  The 
moit  popmlar  species  is  A*,  jt/-"'  -  '.  of  which  double- 
and  white-fld.  forms  should  Hp|.»-»r  before  lonir.  At 
present  it  is  the  best  kind,  that  has  the  rich,  soft  colors, 
fnmi  rose  to  violet  and  purple.  A',  nurantiacus  has 
dazzling  orange  tls.,  and  is  unique  in  the  genus. 

A.  Fls.  ortinge. 

aturantlacns,  Reuel.  More  or  less  velvety:  height  9 
in.:  Ivs.  oval-oblonir.  cla>pinjf  at  the  base,  more  or  less 
twisted  :  hea<ls  one  on  a  stem  :  involucral  scales  loose, 
retlexed.  Julv.  Aug.  Turkestan.  R.H.  1882:78.  On. 
52.  p.  4W.- Perhaps  the  showiest  of  the  genus.  Sold  as 
"Double  Orange  Daisy." 

AA.    J^h.    creamy  or  white . 

B.  Lv$.  linear. 

ochroleticnf.  Nutt.  Heiirht  [)-\H  in.:  stems  mostly  not 
bniiK-hed  :  Ivs.  rather  rigid  :  rays  4(Mi<>,  white  «»r  pur- 
plish, never  yellow,  (iravelly  hills  and  plains  N.  Wyo. 
and  Mont,  to*  I'tab.— This  ami  the  next  are  rare  kinds, 
sold  by  collectors  and  dealers  in  native  plants,  and  not 
cult,  abroad. 

BB.    Lrs.  broader,  lanceolate  to  ovate,  or  oborate. 

H6wellii,  Gray.  Height  aWmt  1  ft.:  root-lvs.  ohovate: 
Btem-lvs.  ovate,  half-clasj)inir  :  rays  30-3i5,  1-2  lines 
wide,  white.    Cascade  Mts..  Oregon. 

mucron&tos,  DC  Lvs.  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  base, 
ciliate,  mostly  entire,  often  with  a  lonir.  callous  mucru. 
Mex.  J.  B.  Keller  cultivates  a  lilac-tld.  jdant  from  the 
Himalayas  as  /C.  mucronafus,  which  he  says  is  the  same 
as  I'ittadenia  triloba,  which  see. 

AAA.    Fl$.  rosy,  violet  or  purple. 

B.    Hays  100  or  more,  mostly  narrow:   lvs.  entire. 

C.    Flower-heads  large. 

D.    Involucre  hairy. 

E.    ITeiyht  about  2  ft.:  stems  several-fid. 

specidsus,  DC.  {Stendctis  speeibsa,  Lindl. ).  Height 
1^2-2  ft.:  hairs  few,  l(KJse  :  stem  very  leafy  at  top: 
root-lvs.  more  or  less  spatulate  :  stem-lvs.  lanceolate, 
acute,  half-clasping.  B.  C.  to  Ore.  near  the  coast.  B.M. 
3G<m;.  B.R.  19:1.')77.  On.  .52:1149.  Var.  rop6rbtxs,  Hort., 
Hold  abroad,  has  lighter  colored  and  more  numerous  fls. 
Var.  mijor,  Hort.,  has  broader  r:...  is  and  brighter  colors. 

EE.   Height  9-15  in.:  stems  usually  1-fld. 

glatictis,  Ker-Oawl.  Lvs.  >lit.'htly  claucous  :  root-lvs. 
rarelv  2-ll-toothed.  Pacific  coast,  where  it  flowers  most 
of  the  y.ar.    B.R.  1:10.    Gi?.  52,  p.  484. 

DD.    Involucre  not  hairy. 

macrdnthtis,  Xutt.  Height  10-20  in. :  hairs  numerous 
and  loutr  or  short,  sometimes  nearly  absent:  lvs.  lanceo- 
late to  ovate.  Rocky  Mts.  Wyo.  to' New  3Iex.  and  S.  W. 
Utah.  Gn.  .')2,  p.  4M.- A  gf>f>d  species.  Blooms  later 
than  the  eastern  species.    Violet.    Hardy. 

or.    Flower-heads  (or  disk)  small. 

glab611u8,  Nutt.  Height  6-20  in.:  root-lvs.  spatulate: 
Btem-lvs.  lanceolate,  gradually  narrowing  into  bracts: 
involucre  bristly,  or  at  least  pubescent :    rays  violet- 
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purple  or  white.  .Minn,  to  R.irkles.  On.  52,  p.  485.  B.M- 
2»2.'r.  B.B  :!:>.'».  L.B.r.  17:l»kil.-<'ult.  by  D.  M. 
Antlrews,  Boulder,  Colo.    Much  cult,  abroad. 

BB.    Jiaya  70  or  less,  wider:   lvs.  entire  or  toothed. 

c.   Lr$.  almost  or  quite  entire. 

D.    Stems  with  several  fit.  in  a  corymb. 

▼ilUrtii.  Bell.  R<^.t  biennial  :  height  1  ft.:  lvs.  with 
:i  or  o  nerves,  routrhish  :  fis.  coryndH»se.  Eu.  BR. 
7:.'>»3.  L.B.<*.  14:i;{9<>.  Not  cult.,  but  In  I.H.  43,  p.  :«)1, 
said  to  \h'  a  parent  with  K.  ouniMfiacua  c»f  A',  hyttridus 
ros^uM,  Hort.,  Haa»:e  &  Schmidt.  This  is  said  to  re- 
semble A'.  I  illarsii  in  habit,  and  A'.  aurantiarHM  in 
ff.rm  of  fls.  but  not  in  color.  Said  to  bloom  freely  from 
May  to  autumn. 

DD.    Stems  mostly  1-fld. 

•aliugindsui,  Gray.  Height  12-20  in.:  upper  stem- 
lvs.  with  a  characteristic  mucro.  The  slightly  viscid 
character  of  the  involucre  is  particularly  «iesignative. 
Wet  trround,  on  hifcrher  mountains,  Alaska  to  Calif,  and 
New  Mex.    B.M.  4942. 

cc.    Lr$.  coarsely  t(>f)thed  above  the  middle, 

b«lUdi!6liui.  .Muhl.  Wh^k  Robin's  Plantain.  Makes 
new  rosettes  bv  offsets  from  underground  stems  : 
height  2  ft.:  r«iot-lvs.  wider  al>ove  the  middle  than  in 
most  species:  stem-lvs.  fewer:  fis.  spring.  Damp  l>or- 
ders  of  woo<ls.  Canaila  to  111.  and  La.  B.M.  2402.  B.B. 
3:.'I88.  D.  237.-" Fls.  clear  blue,  on  long  stems."— 
J.   W.  Manning.    Weedy. 

E.  jmrpiireum,  Hort  .  according  to  H.  .\.  Preer,  "rarely 
exceeds  10  in.  in  heijrht.  and  has  mwlium-sizfsi  rts.  of  soft, 
rony  p»-^,le,  >rf^»me  in  graceful,  spreading  panicles"  Form 
of  £.  i.Aicranthut  f  W.  M. 

EBlNUS  (ft  name  derived  from  Dioscorides).  Scroph- 
ulariticeif.  The  most  popular  species  of  this  small 
genus  is  a  hardy,  tufted  j»lant  3  or  4  in.  high,  suited  for 
steep  sides  of  alpine  ganlens,  where  it  prcxluces  in 
spring  its  racemes  of  small  purple,  rosy  or  white  fls. 
Root-lvs.  crowded.  opj>osite:  stem-lvs.  alternate,  oblong- 
spatulate,  with  a  few  coarse,  rounded  teeth  :  corolla 
lobes  5.  obovate,  the  2  upper  ones  slightly  smaller  : 
stamens  4,  in  two  groups,  included. 

The  secret  of  success  in  alpine  gardens  Is  said  to  be  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture  with  perfect  drainage.  As 
a  class,  alpines  are  imi»atient  of  standing  water,  and 
Erinus.  which  is  a  favorite,  particularly  so.  j.  B. 
Keller  writes  that  Erinus  should  be  planted  in  steep 
parts  of  the  rockery  where  water  cannot  lo<lge  on  rainy 
days  or  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  He  adds  that 
they  need  slight  shade  from  midday  sun.  Divided 
plants  are  chiefly  sold  in  America,  but  the  amateur  can 
soon  produce  a  goo«l  car^jet  by  the  use  of  .seeds.  When 
well  established,  the  see<l8  are  self-sown  and  the  off- 
spring gaii;  in  hardiness.  It  may  be  safest  to  keep  a 
pot  or  two  in  a  c<ddframe  over  winter,  until  the  plant 
can  take  care  of  itself.  In  England,  seeds  can  be  sown 
in  earthy  h<des  of  brick  walls,  and  (in.  45.  p.  134,  shows 
a  charming  jdcture  made  by  infcjnual  masses  of  flower- 
ing Erinus  naturalized  on  some  old  stone  steps. 

alpinus,  Linn.  Lvs.  hairy:  racemes  2*2  in.  long:  fls. 
J4  in.  aiToss.  purple.  April-.June.  .Mountains  of  W.  Eu. 
B.M.  310.  — Vurs.  ilbus  and  carmlneus,  Hort.,  have 
white  and  crimson  fls.  respectively. 

The  following  trade  names  a.-e  accounted  for  in 
Zaluzianskia  :  E.  duplex,  gracilis,  Paxtoniann  and 
speciosa.  yy   y^ 

EBIOBOTBYA  (Greek,  woolly  cluster).  Sosdeece. 
Ten  or  twelve  species,  mostly  East  Asian,  have  been 
referred  to  this  genus,  but  some  authors  restrict  it  to 
the  one  species  descrilied  below,  and  others  refer  all  the 
species  to  Photinia.  Fls.  large,  white,  fragrant,  in  a 
terminal  rusty-woolly  cluster:  calyx  thick,  5-toothed; 
petals  5,  crenulate:  ovary  3-3-loculed,  each  locule  l- 
oruled. 

Jap6nica,  Lindl.  (Photinia  J<tp/>nica,  Gray).  Lo- 
quat.  Japan  Plim  and  Medlab  (erroneously). 
Small  tree,  10-20  ft.,  with  thick,  evergreen,  oval-oblong 
remotely-toothed  lvs.  near  the  summits  of  the  br.inche8, 
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the  under  surface  rusty-tomentose:  fr.  a  pear-shaped 
yellow  pome  ( Fij;.  77.")),  witl.  large  seeds  and  an  agree- 
able acid  flavor.  B.K.  5:3tJo.  A.G.  12:iy.-The  Loquat 
is  native  to  China  and  Japan,  hut  is  much  planted  in  the 
Gulf  states  and  westward.  It  hi  ^ras  from  Aug.  until 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  ripei.  its  clustered  fr.  in 
very  early  spring.  The  fruit  is  often  seen  in  northern 
markets.    It  is  a  profuse  bearer  in  congenial  climates. 


775.     Loquat  {X%). 

Loquat  is  an  excellent  decorative  plant,  either  as  an 
evergreen  lawn  tree  south  of  Charleston,  or  as  a  pot- 
plant  in  the  North.  Grown  from  seeds,  it  is  a  most  satis- 
factory conservatory  subject,  resisting  uncongenial  con- 
ditions. L.  H.  B. 

£BI0CN£MA.    Consult  Bertolonia. 

EEIODfiNDRON  (Greek,  ivooUn  tree;  alluding  to  the 
woolly  tiber  inside  the  fruit,  called"ceibo"and"pochote" 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  used  by  them  for  stuffing  pillows). 
MnU'dce<e.  Ten  species  of  tropical  trees,  thorny  or  not: 
Ivs.  digitate;  leaflets  3-7, entire:  fls.  solitary  or  clustered, 
large  or  medium-sized,  rosy  or  whitish;  petals  oblong, 
pubescent  or  woolly;  column  of  stamens  with  5  branches 
at  the  top,  each  liearing  2-3  anthers.  £.  occidentMe, 
G.  Don,  is  cult,  by  Franceschi,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
as  Ceiba  occidentalis. 

EBlCOONUM  (Greek.  uooUij  joints).  Polygondcece. 
About  lOU  species,  chiefly  northwest  American  herbs, 
tufted  subshrubsj  or  slender  annuals,  mostly  densely 
•woolly:  Ivs.  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  alternate, 
entire,  i?.  compdsjVjtm,  Dougl..  perhaps  the  best  known, 
has  countless  minute  6-lobed  neutral  colored  tts..  dull 
white  to  rosy,  borne  in  compound  umbels  .V(i  in.  deep  and 
broad.  The  following  have  been  advertised,  but  are 
practically  unknown  in  our  gardens :  E.  cam/ntnuldtum, 
compositum,  fliivum,  herncleo'idts,  incdnitm,  niicrotnc- 
cum  var.  effusum,  niveum,  uudttm,  ovalifblixi'm,  sphm- 
rncephahim,  thymoMes,  umheUiitiim.  These  kinds  have 
been  advertised  by  D,  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Colo..  E. 
Gillett,  Southwich,  Mass.,  and  F.  H.  Horsford,  Charlotte, 
Vt.  Consult  American  manuals  and  floras,  and  Proc. 
Am.  Acad.,  vols.  8,  12  and  14.  Should  these  attain  any 
garden  importance  they  may  be  reviewed  in  an  annual 
continuation  of  this  work.  Species  are  usually  found  on 
calcareous  soils.  W^  j^j, 

ERIOFHORUM  {u'ool-bearing,  from  the  Greek;  allud- 
ing to  the  heads  of  fruit).  CyperAceif.  Perennial  rush- 
like plants,  growing  in  swales:  fls.  in  dense  heads,  the 
bristles  very  numerous  and  often  becoming  greatly  elon- 
gated in  fruit.  None  of  them  is  known  in  cult.,  but  the 
foil  wing  have  been  offered  by  collectors:  £.  alplnum, 
Linu. ;  £.  cypernmni,IAnn. ;  ii'.//Hf»>/?fm,Benth.&Hook.; 
£.  poIyst(ichyon,  h'lnn.;  E.  vaffindtiim,  hiwn.:  E.  Vir- 
jinicum,  Linn.  All  these  are  wild  in  the  northern  states. 
ITseful  for  bog  gardens.   Avoid  late  fall  planting. 


EBIOPHi'LLITM  (Greek,  uoolly-lenved).  Compdsita. 
Perhaps  a  dozen  species,  all  from  western  N.  Amer. 
One  kind  cult,  in  a  few  hardy  borders  is  a  low,  tufted, 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  nmch  divided  Ivs.,  covered 
with  wool  beneath  (each  stem  bearing  about  5),  and  8- 
rayed,  yellow  heads,  2  in.  aoross,  borne  in  a  loosely  fork- 
ing fashion  on  ])e«lun'*les  ',i-7  in.  long.  T'le  genus  was 
included  in  Bahia  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  but  is  now 
kept  distinct  largely  because  of  the  permanently  erect 
involucral  bracts:  seeds  mostly  4-angled,  and  pappus  of 
nerveless  and  mostly  pointless,  colorless  portions, 

csespitosum,  Douj;!.  (ActitieUa  hiniita,  Pursh,  not 
Nutt.  liahiit  Uuiiita  DC.),  described  al/ovo.  has  been 
advertised  by  E.  (Jillett.  B.R.  14:1107  is  badly  drawn  as 
to  involucre  and  pappus. 

ERI6PSIS  (Greek,  like  Eria,  an  orchid  of  the  Epi- 
dendrum  tribe,  which  it  resembles  when  not  in  flower). 
Orchi(l<ice(w.  Five  Peruvian  o-chids  of  the  Vanda  tribe 
allied  to  Acacallis  and  Warrea.  Lvs.  pMcate;  racemes 
2  or  3,  basal  :  tls.  open,  small,  maxillaria  like,  together: 
lip  3-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  broad  and  erect.  Cool 
house  orchids,  requiring  the  treatment  of  Cattleya. 

biloba,  Lindl.  Pseudobull»s  3  inches  long:  lvs.  lan- 
ceolate: fls.  1  in.  across;  sepals  x»:jd  petals  yeliow,  wi^h 
orange-red  margins;  labellum  yellow  spotted  wiih 
brown.    Colombia.    B.R.  33:18. 

rutidobulbon,  Hook.  Stouter  in  habit  than  the  above: 
pseuaobulbs  wrinkled,  dark  colored:  racemes  drooping: 
sepals  and  petals  orange-yellow,  with  deeper  colored 
margins;  labellum  white,  with  purple  spots.  Antioquia, 
in  exposed  positions  on  the  stems  of  palms.  Peru.  B.M. 
4437. 

H61enae,  Krlinzlin.  Said  to  be  ''the  finest  in  this  small 
and  rare  genus.  It  tliffers  greatly  in  habit  from  the 
other  members;  the  bulbs  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
Epidendritm  Brassavolce,  bit  are  much  stronger,  and 
bear  three  long,  coriaceous,  dark,  glossy,  green  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  twice  as  large  as  those  of  E.  biloba,  and 
are  borne  on  tall,  arching  scapes.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  orange-colored,  margined  with  purple,  the  lip  simi- 
lar, but  with  a  yellow  blotch,  spotted  with  purple  at  the 
base."— Sander  d'  Co.,  1899.  Oakes  Ames. 

£RI0ST£M0N  (Greek,  ^coolly  stamens).  But(\cem. 
Coolhouse  evergreen  shrubs  from  Australia,  with  starry, 
,5-petaled  fls.  an  inch  wide,  of  white  or  blush  pink. 
Practically  unknown  in  America,  but  abroad  considered 
amongst  the  finest  of  hard-wooded  winter  or  spring- 
blooming  Australian  plants.  The  nurserymen  mostly 
graft  them  on  stocks  of  Correa,  an  allied  genus,  which 
has  tubuUir  fls.  instead  of  free  petals.  Lvs.  alternate, 
entire,  glandular-dotted  :  stamens  8-10,  free,  shorter 
than  the  petals ;  anthers  pointed.  Much  care  is  needed 
to  produce  well-trained  specimens.  With  the  growth  of 
wealth  in  America,  more  of  the  Australian  hard-wooded 
plants  will  be  grown  by  skilled  gardeners  in  our  finer 
establishments.  The  following  kinds  can  be  imported 
from  Europe. 

A.    Foliage  linear  or  narrowly  lanceolate. 

B.    Li's.  linear. 

sciber,  Paxt.  Iivs.  covered  with  minute  roughnesses: 
petals  white,  tipped  pink.    P.M.  13:127. 

BB.    ZfVS.  narrowly  lanceolate. 

linifdlius,  Seghers.  Lvs.  broadest  at  middle,  tapering 
both  ways.  R.B.  20:97.  — Probably  an  old  garden  form 
of  some  well-known  species. 

AA.    Foliage  conspicuonsly  wider. 

B.    Lvs.  10-12  times  as  lon(j  us  broad. 

c.    Apex  abruptly  pointed. 

myoporoides,  DC.  Lvs.  widest  at  the  middle,  tapering 
evenlv  botn  wavs:  petals  white,  glandular  on  the  back. 
B.M.  3180. 

cc.   Apex  blunt. 

salicifdliut,  Sm.  This  willow-leaved  species  has  per- 
haps the  handsomest  foliage.  Lvs.  widest  above  the 
middle,  tapering  more  g:a<lually  to  the  base  than  to  the 
apex:  petals  bright,  soft  pink.    B.M.  2854. 
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BB.   Lvs.  S~4  times  as  long  as  broad. 

intermddius,  Hook.  Lvs.  9-18  lines  long,  elliptical, 
abruptly  pointetl:  petals  lanceolate,  white,  but  tippe  ' 
with  pink  outside  in  the  bud  like  the  rest:  ovary  placed 
on  a  rtat  disk  and  not  rin>,'ed  at  the  base.  Probably  of 
garden  origin.  Intrrraediate  between  A',  myoporoides 
and  buxifolius.   B.M.  4439. 

baxifdlius,  Sm.  Lvs.  as  in  E.  infermedius,  though 
perhaps  smaller:  petals  obovate.  white,  tipped  pink: 
ovarv  sunk  into  a  double  disk  of  2  rings.  B.M.  4101. — 
£.  d'ensifldrHin,  Seghers.,  R.B.  20:97,  looks  like  a  pro- 
lific horticultural  variety  of  this  species.  w.  ^. 

EBITBlCHIUM.  For  A',  harhigerum,  see  Krynitzkia. 
For  E.  nothffulvum,  see  Plagiobothrys. 

EBODIUM  (Greek,  a  heron;  alluding  to  the  beaked 
fruit).  Geranii)ce(P.  Hekon's  Bill  or  Stobk's  Bill. 
This  genus  contains  a  few  low-growing,  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial  plants,  with  finely  cut  foliage  and  fls. 
suggesting  our  wild  and  hardy  (geraniums,  from  which 
they  differ  in  having  only  5  instead  of  10  anther-bearing 
stamens,  the  other  5  being  reduced  to  scales;  also  the 
tails  of  the  carpels  hairy  inside.  The  common  Gera- 
niums of  our  home  windows  and  summer  flower-beds 
are  the  blended  product  of  Pelargonium  zonale  and 
P.  ingiiinans,  and  originally  had  the  2  upper  petals  dis- 
tinctly smaller  than  the  'A  lower  ones,  as  do  the  other 
wild  Pelargoniums  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while 
Erodium  and  the  true  genus.  Geranium,  of  which  a  few 
sorts  are  cultivated  in  our  hardy  borders,  have  all  5 
petals  nearly  equal  in  siz(?.  They  also  have  small 
glands  alternating  with  the  petals,  whicii  are  absent 
from  Pelargonium.  Eroilium  has  alxmt  .'jO  widely  scat- 
tered species.  Herbs,  rarely  somewhat  woodj*  or  tufted : 
lvs.  opposite  or  alternate,  one  often  smaller  than  its 
raat^  •.  stipuled,  toothed,  lobel  or  dissected:  fls.  mostly 
in  umbels,  of  various  shades,  from  crimson-pink  to 
purple,  with  darker  blotches  on  the  2  upper  petals  and 
the  venation  outlined  in  darker  shades. 

These  plants  are  chiefly  for  the  front  row  of  the 
hardy  borders  and  the  rock-jrarden,  where  they  thrive 
in  a  urritty  loam.  They  like  drN*.  sunny  spots,  and  may 
be  trusted  with  a  conspicuous  position,  being  chiefly 
valued  for  their  steady  succession  of  bloom  from  June 
to  Auifust.  Divided  plants  are  chiefly  sold  here,  but  the 
species  are  easily  prop,  bv  seeds.  Of  A'.  nin:<chatfnn 
only  seeds  are  sold,  and  these  are  sown  annually,  the 
species  not  being  hardy.  Xos.  1  and  4  are  not  nativ*'  to 
America,  being  essentially  Asian,  l)ut  they  ^row  wild  in 
California  andl  to  some  extent  in  eastern  states.  Some 
Erodiums  can  be  grown  in  chinks  of  walls,  but  not  £". 
Manesrnvi,  whicli  is  the  strongest-growing,  showiest 
and  best  kind. 

1.  cieat^riam,  L'Herit.  Tufted,  lower  and  more  slen- 
der than  No.  4,  less  glandular,  often  with  coarse,  soft, 
short  hairs:  lvs.  oblong,  1-2-pinnate;  Ifts.  small,  nearly 
sessile,  the  uppermost  confluent,  more  sharply  and 
deeply  cut  and  with  narrower  lobes  :  stipules  small, 
acute:  sepals  with  1  or  2  terminal  bristles:  filaments 
not  toothed.   Mediterranean  regions,  Asia.    Mn.  7,  p.  127. 

2.  macraddnium,  L'Herit.  Remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  the  roots  when  twisting  among  rocks,  and 
•strongodorof  the  foliage.  Lvs.  hairy,  glandular,lK-2in. 
long,  oblontr,  pinnate;  segments  pinnatifld,  raohis  with 
a  toothed  wing  :  fls.lisfht  purple,  the  2  upper  petals  a 
shade  darker,  and  the  spots  nearlv  black.  Pyrenees. 
B.M.  5GG5. 

3.  ManescAvi,  Coss.  Height  10-18  in. :  lvs.  attaining 
G  in.  long,  2%  in.  wide;  segments  alternate,  ovate,  short- 
stalked,  dentate,  with  sometimes  a  deeper  cut  :  fls.  at 
best  2  in.  across,  strong  rosy  purple,  the  spots  of  the 
upper  petals  only  a  shade  or  two  darker.  Pyrenees. 
Gn.  5.'):  1220.— Colors  stronger  and  more  uniform  than 
No.  3, 

4.  moschitum,  L'Herit.  Mostly  stout  and  glandu- 
lar: Itts.  large,  short-stalked,  ovate  to  elliptical,  serrate, 
broad-lobed  :  stipules  large,  rather  obtuse  :  sepals  not 
terminated  by  bristles :  filaments  2-toothed.  Mediterra- 
nean, Orient. 


EBtrCA  (etymology  in  dispute  ;  probably  from  the 
Latin  to  burn,  in  allusion  to  the  hot  seeds).  Crxcifme. 
Perhaps  half  a  dozen  herbs  of  Eu.  and  W.  Asia,  annual 
or  biennial.  Allied  to  Brassica  :  differs  in  the  shorter, 
more  turirid  sili«iue,  with  keeled  valves  ;  style  elon- 
gated; see<ls  in  two  rows.  E.  satlva,  Mill.,  Ro<iuette  or 
Tira,  is  the  only  species  cult,  in  this  ccmntry.  It  is  a 
weedy,  hispid  annual,  resembling  a  Mustard.  2-3  ft. 
high,  with  lyrate-pinnatifid  lvs.  and  creamy  yellow  fls. 
See  Boqriette.  l.  H.  B. 

EB^NOIUM  (a  name  used  by  Theophrastus  for 
some  sort  of  thistle),  rmbellifera.  Sea  Holly.  The 
Sea  Hollies  are  among  the  most  bizarre  of  garden 
plants,  and  are  chiefly  rained  for  the  steel-blue  or 
purplish  cast  of  their  rigid  stems,  prickly  foliage  and 
teasel-like  heads.  They  look  like  tliistles,  and  do  not 
suggest  any  relation  to  the  umbelliferous  family  of 
which  the  flat-topped,  white-flowered  umbels  of  wild 
carrot  are  a  common  example.  The  genus  has  perhaps 
100  species,  mostly  spiny  herbs.  The  petals  are  white. 
All  those  described  below  are  perennial. 

The  Sea  Hollies  are  too  queer  and  striking  to  be  used 
as  elements  in  the  most  restful  and  natural  home-pic- 
tures, antl  their  proper  place  is  the  hardy  border,  the 
natural  repository  for  all  sorts  of  curious  things.  Here 
they  perpetually  challenge  one's  curiosity  and  interest. 
There  are  two  very  distinct  groups  of  them,  one  with 
much-cut  foliage,  as  shown  in  Fig.  776,  the  other  the 


W.  M. 


EBPfiTIOU.   All  referred  to  Viola. 


7T6.    ErynBium  ameth}     inum. 

"Pandanus  grcup,"  with  long,  undivided  leaves.  A 
very  different  list  of  species  is  cult,  abroad,  but  the 
main  types  are  here  now,  and  a  collection  of  kinds  is 
not  as  artistic  as  well  massed  groups  of  a  single  kind. 
They  are  slightly  used  in  subtropical  bedding.  The 
dried  stems  retain  their  color,  and  are  sometimes  hung 
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up  in  livinp-rooms.  Tlie  plants  mostly  grow  from  2-3 
ft.  high  and  head  out  in  July  and  Sep.  J.  B.  Keller  ad- 
vises a  light  soil  and  sunny  situation.  E.  amtthystinum 
is  probably  the  favorite.  Meehan  says  that  A',  planum 
is  much  visited  by  bees.  The  weak  point  of  Eryngiums 
is  that  they  are  slow  to  recover  from  the  shook  of  divi- 
sion. This' makes  it  difficult  to  work  up  a  stock  at  home 
sufficient  to  make  an  eflfective  group.  D.  Dewar,  in  his 
garden  monograph  of  the  group,  Gn.  46,  p.  522,  says  that 
the  only  safe  way  to  increase  the  Sea  Hollies  is  by  seed. 
"Sow  the  seed  in  pans  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  place  in 
a  coldfranie.  The  seeds  will  genr.inate  in  the  spring, 
and  if  properly  managed  will  be  rea<ly  to  plant  out  the 
following  year."  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  species  are 
less  showy  and  satisfactory  here  than  in  England. 

A.    Lvs.  divided  into  radiating  segments. 

B.    Bracts  longer  than  the  heads. 

c.    Xumber  of  bracts  10-20. 

V.   Moot-lvs.  deeply    notched   at   the   base   and   merely 
toothed  at  the  margin. 

1.  alplnum,  Linn.  Bracts  l()-20.  a  little  longer  than  the 
oblong  heads  Alps.  R.H.  1876,  p.  113.  B.M.  922.  (5n. 
46:993.  — There  is  a  white  variety. 

DD.    Root-lrs.  less  deeply  notched  at  the  base,  elseichere 

more  dissected. 

2.  Oliveri^num,  Laroch.  Bracts  10-12,  more  rigid  and 
fewer-toothed  than  in  JS.  alpinum :  heads  ovate. 
Orient.    Gn.  45,  p.  223. 

cc.    y umber  of  bracts  6-9. 
V.    Soot-lvs.  deeply  cut. 

3.  ameth^stinum,  Linn.  Fig.  776.  Root-lvs.  pinnatifid : 
bracts  7-8,  few-toothed  at  the  base,  nmch  longer  than 
the  globose  beads.  Eu.  Gn.  46.  p.  522,  and  55,  p.  454.  £. 
coelestinum,  a  trade  name  unknown  to  our  botanies,  is 
the  same  thing,  according  to  J.  B.  Keller. 

r>r).    lioot-lvs.  merely  crenate-dentate. 

4.  giganteum,  Bieb.  Root-lvs.  deeply  cordate:  bracts 
8-9:  head  ovate.    Armenia.    Gn.  46,  p.  523. 

B3.    Bracts  as  long  as  or  shorter  than  the  heads. 
C.    Upper  stem-lvs.  5-parted. 

5.  planum,  Linn.  Middle  stem-lvs.  stalkless,  uiiJi- 
vided:  bracts  6-7:  head  rotund.    Eu.,  N.Asia. 

cc.    Upper  stem-lvs.  about  8-parted. 

6.  L6a\  enworthii,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Height  1-3  ft. :  stem- 
lvs.  stal'vless,  somewhat  clasping  :  heads  ovoid-oblong. 
Kins,  to  Tex.,  Mex.    B.B.  2:522. 

x\.    Lvs.  undivided,  long  and  linear. 

7.  a.qVL6.tic\im,  Linn.  (E.  yucc(ffdli!nn.'Mizhx.).  Height 
2-6  ft.:  stem  striate,  unbranchi'l  ''ranched  above: 
lvs.  mostly  clasping,  finely  par  <1,  lower  some- 
times 3  ft.  long,  m  in.  wide.  ...>tly  margined: 
heads  globose-ovoid.    L'.  S.    B.R.  5.. .72.  -^-^  -yj 

In  No.  1  the  involucre 
is  a  deeper  blue  than 
in  Nos.  2-5 ;  in  No.  7  the 
iuvo'.Uvjiv  is  not  colored 
and  the  fls.  are  white 
or  pale.  No.  1  needs 
deep  soil  and  partial 
shade.  No.  3  also  makes 
a  good  bog  plant.  No. 
7  grows  well  in  either 
wet  or  dry  situations. 
Heiehts  of  the  first  five 
species,  2-3  ft.;  3-5, 
2-33^ ;  ;{-4,  3-4. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

ERtSIMUM  (possi- 
oly  means  blister-draw- 
ing). Crucifenv.  Of 
this  big  genus  we  cul- 
tivate two  brilliant 
yellow  and  orange, 
spring-  and  summer- 
blooming,  hardy  "an- 
777.    Erysimum  asperum.  nuals,"  scarcely,  if   at 


all,  inferior  to  the  true  wallfiowers  (Cheiranthus)  for 
general  purposes,  and  two  lower-growing  and  perhaps 
earlier-b'ooniing  rock-garden  plants.  The  genus  has 
70-100  species  of  biennial  and  perennial  herbs,  with 
long,  soft,  appressed,  2-parted  hairs:  lvs.  narrow,  linear 
or  oblong,  entire  or  variously  toothed :  fls.  orange  or 
yellow,  rarely  purple,  often  fragrant;  petals  4:  style 
persistent. 

Although  the  two  most  popular  kinds  are  biennials, 
the  gardeners  think  of  them  as  annuals.  Their  seeds  can 


Erysimum  asperum  {X%). 


be  sown  in  the  fall  and  produce  earlier  bloom  than  if 
sown  in  spring.  Fig.  777  shows  the  last  flowers  open  at 
the  ^op  of  the  pyramid,  while  the  seed  pods  are  swelling 
below. 

The  rockery  kinds,  J.  B.  Keller  writes,  do  well  also  in 
the  front  row  of  the  border  and  on  dry  l)anks.  They  like 
full  exposure  to  sunliirht,  and  in  the  spring  months  are 
completely  covered  with  bright  flowers.  Divided  plants 
only,  not  seeds,  are  offered  by  American  dealers.  In 
Gn.  24,  p.  4(>2,  it  is  said  that  JE.  ochroleucum  on  level 
ground  is  likely  to  lose  its  lower  lvs.  and  to  perish  on 
heavy  soils  in  hard  winters.  It  thrives  best  when  fre- 
quently divided,  and  may  be  prop,  by  cuttings. 

A.  Plants  biennial:   height  12-18  in. 

B.  Fls.  yellow. 

isperum,   DC.   (A'.  Arkan.^iinum,   Nutt.i.     Figs. 
778,    Heiffht  1-3  ft.  in  the  wild,  12-18  in.  in  gardens : 


1 1 1, 
lvs. 


dentate  or  entire,  upper  ones  mostly  entire:  fls.  /-i  in. 
across:  pods  rough.  Da— 4  in.  lonjr.  4-sided,  nearly  erect. 
V.  S.  A'.  ^1  rka  nsa  n  u  m  is  merely  a  western  and  broader- 
leaved  form.    B.B.  2:1.V2. 

BB.  Fls.  oranffe. 

Perofski^num.  Fisch.  &  Mey.  Pods  shorter  than  in 
the  above,  and  standing  out  more  nearly  at  right  angles, 
not  so  stiff  and  straight,  constricted  below  the  narrower 
style.  Cauca.sus,  Afghanistan.  B.M.  .'{757.  P.M.  6:245. 
—  There  are  strains  of  seed  saved  by  Vilmorin-Andrieux 
&  Co.,  from  c<mipact  and  dwarf  plants  suitable  for  edg- 
ings. {E.  Perofskianum  nanum,  R.B.  13:101.  E.  nanum 
rompai'tnm  aureum,  Gt.  46,  p.  194.  E.  compactum  au- 
reum,  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.). 

AA.  Plants  perennial:  height  mostly  4-6  in.:  rock- 
garden  plants. 

rup68tre,  DC.  (E.  pulch^Uum,  J.  Gay).  Stem  rather 
woody  at  base:  lvs.  somewhat  dentate;  stemlv.s.  oblong, 
the  hairs  short,  dense,  2-3-parted.    Asia  Minor.   R.H. 
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1880,  p.  412,  — Woolson.  Passaic,  N.  J.,  keeps  the  names 
separate.  His  plants  of  E.  rupe,i^r>  have  "citron-yellow 
fls."    E.  rtiprestre  is  "more  spreruiimr." 

ochroleiicum,  DC.  {E.  Rhoeticum,  DC).  Height  4-12 
in.:  stems  j'ellowish,  creeping:  Ivs.  entire  or  the  upper 
with  a  few  short,  sharp  teeth.  Spain.  J.  W.  Manning's 
plants  of  E.  Bhceticutn  he  considers  same  as  E.  pul- 
eheUiim.  They  "grow  G  in.  high,  and  hare  brigbt  yellow 
fls.  in  May,"  Woolson's  lAantaot E.  oeUroleucum,"  from 
the  Alps  of  Jura,"  have  pale  yellow  fls.  \^_  jt 

£B7TH£A  (ouu  -f  th*>  Hesperides.  Daughter  of  Even- 
ing). Pa  I mdceie,  tribe  Cory phett-.  Spineless  palms  with 
solitary  robust  caudices,  ringed  at  the  base,  clothed 
above  wiiL  dead  leaf-sheaths.  Leaves  terminal,  the 
younger  ones  tomentose,  orbi'^nlar,  flabellately  many- 
parted,  the  lobes  lacerated  at  the  apex,  intermingled 
with  fibers,  infolded;  rachis  short;  ligule  long;  petiole 
stout,  smooth  or  spiny  along  the  margins;  spa^lices 
long,  white  tomentose:  branches  stout;  spathes  many, 
sheathing  the  peduncle,  thick-coriaceous,  densely  to- 
mentose; bracts  and  bractlets  <listinct:  fls.  pale:  fruit 
globose,  small.    Species  2.    Southern  California. 

This  small  group  of  American  palms  includes  two 
species  only,  as  far  as  known  at  present,  these  being  E. 
armata,  which  is  known  locally  as  the  "Blue  Palm, "and 
E.  edulis,  the  latter  commonly  known  as  the  "Guada- 
lupe Palm."  from  the  fact  that  it  has  only  been  found  in 
a  wild  state  on  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  off  the  coast  of 
southern  California.  The  plants  in  question  belong  to 
the  fan-leaved  section  of  palms,  and  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  Brahea,  the  segments  of  the  leave?:  being 
adorned  with  whitish  filaments.  In  the  gardens  of  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  the  Erytheas  are  planted  out,  and 
in  a  few  years  form  very  handsome  trees,  but  in  less 
favored  latitudes  they  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Kentias  or  Latanias,  flourishing  in  a  night 
temperature  of  GO'' when  grown  in  a  rich  and  open  soil 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 

armita,  Wats.  (Brahea  «>•»»<)/«,  Wats.).  Bli  e  Palm. 
Tall  and  slender,  40  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  very  glaucous;  peti- 
ole narrow,  deeply  channeled,  margined  with  numerous 
stout,  more  or  less  hooked,  slightly  spreading  spines; 
segments  .'JO-40,  sub-lacerate  at  the  apex,  slightlv  filif- 
erous.   Lower  California.    G,C.  Ill,  20:425. 

6duli8,  S.Wats.  {Brahea  ^dnUs.  Wendl.).  Stem  30  ft. 
high,  1.')  in.  thick,  with  thick,  corky  bark;  sheaths  fibrous, 
at  length  glabrous  ;  petioles  stout,  1  in.  wide,  plano- 
convex, unarmed  on  the  acute  margins,  fibrous-pubes- 
cent or  glabrate  above  ;  ligule  2-3  in.  long,  denselv 
silky-tomentose  ;  blade  3  ft. ;  segments  70-80,  at  firs't 
tomentose,  lacerate  at  the  apex  and  fibrous  on  the  edges. 
California.  R.H.  180.?,  p.  297,  and  1897,  p.  77.  G.C.  III. 
13:507;  22:157.      Jaued  G.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Taplin. 

EEYTHR.ffiA  (Greek,  r^-rf;  alluding  to  the  fls.  of  some 
species).  (rentiandce(P.  This  includes  two  hardy  plants 
with  bright,  deep  rose  fls.,  one  of  which  is  a  rockery 
plant  from  the  Azores,  the  other  a  Californian  annual 
which  deserves  general  cultivation.  The  flowers  have 
slender  green  tubes  an  inch  long,  and  a  spreading  limb 
of  5  oblong  lobes,  each  half  an  inch  long.  The  style  of 
E.  vennsta  is  curious.  Though  longer  than  the  stamens, 
it  does  not  stand  above  them,  but  bends  down  and  stands 
off  at  one  side.  The  genus  has  possibly  .30  widely  scat- 
tered species,  and  no  near  allies  of  garden  value.  These 
plants  bloom  in  summer  an«l  autumn. 

Of  E.  diffusa,  J.  B.  Keller  writes:  "A  light,  sandv 
loam,  in  a  protected  nook  of  the  rockerv,  with  partial 
shade,  is  required  for  this  charming  little  alpine  plant. 
It  must  be  planted  in  a  well  sheltered  position,  and  re- 
quires protection  from  sun  and  severe  frost  in  winter, 
but  the  little  plant  is  well  worth  all  the  extra  care  we 
may  have  to  expend  on  it  in  winter.  Prop,  by  cuttings, 
seeds  or  division." 

M^ssoni,  Sweet  {E.  diffusa,  Woods).  Heieht  4  in.: 
stems  ascending,  tufted,  not  branched  above.  l-.3-rtd.- 
fls.  lateral.  Azores.  Annuals  in  Azores,  biennial  in 
western  Europe. -The  plant  cult,  under  this  name  is 
considered  perennial  by  our  nurser\-men. 

ventista,  Gray.  Height  G-10  in. :  stems  erect,  4-nngled, 
cymosely  branched,  as  many  as  14-fld.:    Ivs.   J-j-i  in. 
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long,  oblong  or  ovate  oblong,  very  blunt:  corolla  lobes 
said  to  be  yellow  at  the  base,  but  in  the  picture  the  fls. 
have  a  white  eye.  Calif.  B.M.  6396.— The  largest  flow- 
ered species. 

EBYTHRtNA  (from  Greek  for  red).  Leguminosfp. 
Coral  Tree.  Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  with  large  and 
showy  papilionuce:ns  fls.,  represented  by  2«— 30  species 
in  tropical  countries.  Lvs.  pinnately  3-folfolate,  w'th 
gla  Jduliform  stipules.  Fls.  mostly  red  and  in  dense  ra- 
cemes; calyx  2-':pped;  standard  f;> -^  or  very  nearly  so; 
teuth  ''tamen  free,  or  united  only  half  its  length:  fr.  a 
slender,  moi-c  or  less  twisted  pod.  Plauts  usually  spiny; 
very  rapid  growers.  Erythrinas  are  much  prize'l  gar- 
den plants.  Some  of  them,  particularly  the  herbaceous 
kinds,  are  frequently  planted  out  in  the  summer.  In 
the  house  they  demand  an  intermediate  temperature. 
Give  rich  soil  and  frequent  waterings.  In  the  woody 
species,  aim  to  have  well-ripened  wood  for  flowering, 
for  the  bloom  is  produced  on  wood  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  herbaceous  species  are  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  the  rootstock;  also  by  cuttings  from  shoots 
springing  from  the  old  roots.  Woody  species  prop,  by 
cuttings  of  growing  wood.  All  species  prop,  by  seeds, 
whenever  these  are  obtainable. 

A.  Herbaceous  species  {or  treated  as  such).  These  die 
down  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  roots  may 
be  stored  after  the  manner  of  DahMas.  It  is  >>est 
to  start  the  roots  before  planting  them  out,  particu- 
larly in  the  N.  In  their  native  countries,  these 
species  are  more  or  less  woody. 

Crfsta-galli,  Linn.  (E.  laurifoUa,  Jacq.).  Common 
Coral  Tree.  Bushy  and  woody,  sometimes  developing 
a  very  short  trunk,  but  the  flowering  branches  dying 
b:ick  after  blooming,  the  stronger  branches  coming  an- 
nually or  periodically  from  near  the  root  :  stem  and 
petioles  somewhat  spiny:  Ifts.  ovate-oblong  or  lance- 
oblong,  acuminate,  entire:  fls.  large,  brilliant  crimson, 
the  keel  nearly  as  long  as  the  down-folding  standard, 
the  wings  rudimentary.  Braz.  B.M.  21G1.  — Runs  into 
many  forms,  varying  in  the  shade  of  red,  some  of  them 
with  variegated  Ivs.  South  of  Washington,  stands  out 
of  doors  if  protected.  In  the  North  the  fleshy  roots  are 
taken  up  and  stored.  Valuable  for  summer  bloom,  Fls. 
in  large,  terminal  racemes.  Madame  Belanger  is  a  popu- 
lar garden  form. 

compacta,  Bull.  Of  very  compact  habit :  fls,  rich 
crimson.    Probably  a  form  of  the  last. 

specidsa,  Andr,  Bush-like,  reaching  8-12  ft.,  but  usu- 
ally cut  back  as  E.  Crista-galli  is  :  stems  and  lvs. 
prickly:  Ifts.  broad  and  more  or  less  3-Iobed,  pointed, 
veiny:  fls.  in  pubescent  racemes,  rich  crimson.  W.  Ind. 
B.R.  9:750.  — Stem  green,  very  prickly. 

herbdiCea,  Linn.  Stems  several  an<l  herbaceous,  from 
a  very  thick  root,  2-4  ft.  high,  the  flowering  ones  nearly 
leafless  :  Ifts.  ovate  to  hastate  :  petioles  long,  more  or 
less  prickly:  fls.  2  in.  long  and  very  slender,  deep  scar- 
let, in  loose  racemes  1-2  ft.  h>ng:  seeds  scarlet.  N.  Car. 
to  W.  Ind.  Common  on  Gulf  coast  of  Ala.  and  Miss. 
B.M.  877.— E.  Bidwillii,  Lindl.,  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  of 
this  species  and  E.  Crista-galli  (the  latter  the  pollen 
parent),  with  herbaceous  shoots  and  an  ascending  vex- 
illum.    B.R.  33:9. 

AA.  Wnttdy  or  free-like  species.  Greenhouse  plants,  or 
planted  in  the  open  in  S.  Calif,  and  S,  Fla. 
Humeina,  Spreng,  {E.  Cdffra,  Hort.).  Often  tree- 
like and  30  ft.  or  more,  the  stem  and  petioles  very  spiny: 
petioles  long:  Ifts.  rhomboid-ovate,  acuminate:"  pedun- 
cles axillary  and  strictly  erect,  longer  than  the  lvs., 
white-warty:  fls.  verticillate-spiked  on  the  ends  of  the 
peduncles,  long  and  slender,  deflexed,  brilliant  scarlet 
fading  to  purple.    S.  Afr.    B.M.  2431.    B.R.  9:736. 

Corallod6ndron,  Linn.  Coral  Tree.  Tree,  prickly: 
Ifts.  ovate-rhomboid:  calyx  teeth  obsolete:  standard 
erect,  linear-obbmg,  scarlet:  seeds  scarlet,  usually  with 
a  black  spot.    W.  Ind. 

Other  Er\thrinas  have  been  introduced  into  S.  Calif. : 
E.  Bogotevsis,  said  to  grow  50  ft.  high,  from  Colombia; 
E.  insignia,  Todaro.  of  unknown  habitat.  100  ft.;  E. 
vidrum,  Todaro,  100  ft.,  of  unknown  habitat. 

L.  H.  B, 
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EKYTHHOCH-ffiTE,    or    EEYTHROCH-ffiTON.      See 

Senecio  Japonicus. 

EEYTHRdNIUM  (from  the  Greek  word  for  red). 
Lilidceor.  Dogs-Tooth  Violet.  Adders  Tongue. 
Handsome  plants  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Four 
belong  to  the  Old  World,  four  to  eastern  N.  America, 
one  is  found  in  the  R«x*ky  mountains,  while  in  the  cool 
woods  and  hiirh  mountains  from  northern  California  to 
the  British  possessions  the  genus  is  represente«l  bj" 
nine  species  and  a  number  of  well  marked  varieties. 
Erjnhroniums  have  bulbs  stamling  erect  and  from  ob- 
long to  linear  in  form,  two  radical  leaves,  which  in  most 
species  are  handsomely  mottled  :  scape  slender  and 
leafless,  producing  from  one  to  many  flowers.  The  peri- 
anth consists  of  six  similar  divisions,  usually  recurved, 
six  stamens  and  a  single  3-lobed  style.  The  species 
are  confused  and  are  much  in  need  of  revision.     See 


Erythronium 
Americanum  (XVa). 


Watson.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  &  Sci.  U:2G0  ;  22:470. 
Baker,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  14:2<XJ.  Weathers,  G.C.  III. 
20:.%1. 

The  Erythroniums  are  most  interesting  spring  flow- 
ers. They  succeed  in  any  light  soil,  particularly  in  par- 
tial shade.  In  common  with  all  herbaceous  perennials, 
especially  those  which  produce  bulbs  or  corms,  they 
profit  by  a  winter  mulch  of  leaves  or  litter.  The  west- 
em  Erythroniums  are  all  plants  of  the  cool  woodlands, 
except  a  few*  which  grow  at  sucli  altitudes  as  to  reach 
like  conditions.  They  thrive  best  in  shade,  a  thoroughly 
drained  soil,  moist  .'I'ld  rich  in  mold,  a  surface  cover- 
ing of  half  rotten  u  aves  tending  to  equalize  condi- 
tions. Any  good  fibrous  material,  as  fibrotis  peat,  cocoa- 
nut  fil)er  or  spt  ';iu  bark,  or  even  well  rotted  sod,  will 
answer  the  pur,  ■  to  lighten  the  soil  and  give  that 
abundance  of  mol<i  they  deliirht  in.  Pockets  in  shaded 
rockwork  give  ideal  situations.  They  will  thrive  nat- 
uralized on  cool,  wooded  slopes,  and  where  the  drainage 
is  good  will  thrive  in  grass.  The  leaves  ripen  before 
the  grass  is  cut  and  the  effect  is  very  fine.  Simply 
planted  in  boxes  in  a  loose  soil,  rich  in  mold,  and  left 
year  after  year  in  a  shaded  spot,  they  sometimes  give 
splendid  bloom.  L\  Ilnrfwegii  flowers  very  early,  and 
stands  more  heat  and  dryness  than  any  other  variety. 
J'J.  purpurascens  ar\i\  E.  wjom^omm/h.  fromhigh altitudes, 
tend  to  throw  up  their  growth  very  late,  and  are  on  that 
account  rather  (lifficult  to  cult.  E.  <fr(tn<1iflorum  flowers 
very  early,  and  must  be  given  a  cool  situation  and  be 


kept  back,  to  secure  any  lengrth  of  stalk.  All  of  the  other 
western  species  are  ver\-  satisfactory  garden  plants. 
The  propagation  of  £.  Dens-Canis  and  varieties,  the 
eastern  American  species  and  A'.  Harfivegii,  is  by 
offsets.  All  of  the  other  western  species  can  be  in- 
creased only  by  seeds.  The  eastern  species  should  be 
planted  at  least  5  in.  deep. 

A.  Fls.  always  solitan/.  and  without  a  crest  near 
base  of  inner  petals:  leai'es  handsomely  mot- 
tled: offsets  ^fir.— Old  World  species. 

Dens-C&nis,  Linn.  The  European  species  :  in  the 
type  fls.  are  rosy  purple  or  lilac  :  .stem  4-4>  in.  high. 
Variations  are  white,  rose-colored  or  flesh-colored.  Var. 
longrifolium,  Hort.,  varies  in  its  narrower  leaves  and 
larger  flowers.  Var.  Sibiricum,  Hort.,  from  the  Altai 
Mts.,  is  taller. —  Little  known  in  Amer.  gardens. 

AA.  El.  solitary,  without  a  crest  on  inner  petals:  pro- 
ducing offsets.  — Eaatern  American  species. 

Americanum.  Smith.  Common  Adder's  Tongi-e.  Fig. 
779.  Lvs.  mottled:  fls.  yellow;  the  segments  recurved: 
bulb  witli  long  ofl'shoots.  Eastern  V.  S.  and  Canada, 
to  Fla.  and  Ark.  Runs  into  many  forms.  The  follow- 
ing names  belong  with  it:  E.  lanceolHttim,  Pursh; 
E.  angustiitum.  Rut.;  E.  bractedtum,  Boott. 

dlbidum,  Nutt.  Lvs.  not  mottled,  narrow:  fls.  white, 
vellow  at  base  ;  segments  recurved.  Ont.  and  N.  Y.  to 
Tex. 

mesachdreum,  Knerr.  Lvs.  not  mottled :  fls.  lavender, 
the  segments  not  recurved :  earlier  than  the  last.  Iowa 
to  Kansas. 

propiillaii?.  Gray.  Lvs.  small,  green  or  slightly  mot- 
tled :  fls.  rose  colored,  with  yellow  base:  offsets  pro- 
duced from  the  stem  sheath.  Southern  Ontario  and 
Minnesota. 

AAA.  Fls.  2-4,  sometimes  more  (rarely  only  1-fld.).— 
West  American  species.  The  lvs.  are  richly 
mottled,  except  in  E.  grandiflorum.  The 
corms  do  not  produce  offsets,  except  in  E. 
Hartwegii.  Inner  petals  with  auricles  except 
in  E.  Howellii.  All  except  E.  pxirpurascens 
have  large  and  showy  fls. 

B.    Style  S-cleft. 

grandifldrum,  Pursh  {E.  giganteum,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
tinniottled:  stem  slen<ler,  1-o-fld.:  fls.  very  bright  yel- 
low; petals  recurved;  anthers  yellow. 

Var.  dlbum,  Hort,  (A',  tnonfdnum,  Hort.).  Like  the 
type,  except  the  fls.  are  white,  yellowish  at  center,  and 
with  a  slight  greenish  cast. 

Var.  minor,  Morren,  is  smaller. 

Nuttalli^ntim,  Schult.  Like  E.  grandiflorum,  and  per- 
haps a  variety  of  it,  but  has  red  anthers. 

Hdrtwegli,  Wats.  Bulb-bearing  offsets :  lvs.  mottled : 
fls.  ]-t»,  mostly  in  a  sessile  umbel,  large,  light  yellow- 
orange  at  center.  Foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  in  California.   G.C.  III.  20:3G1. 

revoltitum,  Smith.  Lvs.  1-4,  mottled  in  white  and 
light  brown:  fls.  nearly  always  1  or  2;  petals  narrow 
and  curved;  style  large  and  stout;  filaments  from  subu- 
late (awl-shaped)  to  deltoid,  opening  from  white  flushed 
with  pink  to  pinkish  purple,  becoming  purple.  J.H. 
111.35:52.3. 

Var.  Bol4nderii,  Hort.  (E. grandifldrum,  var.  Smith ii, 
Hook.).  Differing  from  the  type  in  having  white  fls., 
tardily  becoming  purple,  and  in  being  smaller. 

Var.  Jdhnsoni,  Purdy  (E.  J6hnsoni.  Bolander).  Very 
similar  to  the  type,  but  lvs.  mottled  in  dark  l)rown  and 
looking  as  if  coated  in  varnish,  and  fls.  dark  rose  with 
orange  center.     Gn.  51:110G.     G.C.  III.  19:549;  25:253. 

Var.  praecoz,  Purdy.  Lvs.  mottled  in  mahogany,  the 
most  beautifully  in  any  Erythronium:  the  fls.,  usually 
2-4,  are  creamy  white  with  orange  center. 

Var.  Witsoni,  Purdy.  Differs  in  having  a  full,  creamy 
white  fl.,  orange  at  center,  and  usually  banded  with 
brown  above  the  base;  in  foggy  weather  the  fl.  is  bell- 
shaped:  lvs.  mottled  in  brown.  — One  of  the  finest  of 
Erythroniums. 
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Var.  albifldrum,  Hort.  {E.  gi(fanthtm,Y&T.albifldrum, 
Hort.  A'.  (jrandiflbrHtn,  var.  albifldrum,  Hook.).  This 
differs  from  var.  Watsoui  only  in  being  pure  white, 
with  a  delicate  greenish  cast.  B.M.  5714.  F.S.  20:2117. 
G.C.  111.3:550;  15:621. 

BB.    Style  not  divided. 

citrlnum,  Wats.  Lvs.  mottled:  stem  l-.3-fld. :  petals 
broad,  strongly  recurved,  light  yellow,  orange  at  center, 
the  tips  becoming  pink. 

H^ndersonii,  Wats.  Lvs.  mottled  in  dark  brown  : 
petals  strongly  recurved,  pale  purple,  with  a  very  dark 
purple,  almost  black,  center.  G.F.  1:317.  G.C.  III. 
3:Go3;  15:G23.    B.M.  7017. 

purpurisceng,  Wats.  Lvs.  not  mottled  but  shaded  in 
dark  metallic  tints:  small,  spreading  tis.  crowded  in  a 
raceme,  light  yellow  (almost  white),  center  orange,  be- 
coming purplish.  — The  smallest  of  our  Erj-throniums. 
Properly  au  alpine. 

lidwellii,  Wa*s.  Lvs.  mottled:  scape  1-3-fld. :  fls.  pale 
y.dlow  with  ora.->tre  base,  becoming  pinkish.  — Of  the 
i  acitic  coast  Eryihroniums,  this  alone  is  destitute  of 
the  ear-shaped  appendages  at  inner  base  of  petal. 

Carl  Purdv. 

ERTTHBOXTLUM  (Greek,  red  icood:  true  of  some 
species).  Lindceif.  Coca.  The  Cocoa  plant,  the  lvs.  of 
which  are  of  vast  importance  in  medicine,  can  be  grown 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Florida  and  California,  and  is 
rarely  cult,  under  glass  in  the  North  for  its  economic 
interest.  It  is  a  shrub  5-C  ft.  high,  with  rusty  brown, 
slender  branches,  on  the  extreme  tips  of  which  the  lvs. 
are  borne.  Below  the  lvs.,  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  is  reddish,  clusters  of  3-5  yellow  5-lobed 
tls.  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across  spring  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  small  scales  that  line  the  branchlets,  and 
which  are  colored  like  the  bark.  The  native  country  of 
the  Coca  being  still  uncertain,  it  is  necessary  for  purposes 
of  description  to  take  as  the  type  the  earliest  described 
form,  which  happens  to  be  a  Penivian  one,  named  by 
Lamarck  Enjihroxyhim  Coc«,  and  figured  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine  1894,  plate  7334.  The  lvs.  of  this  form  are 
about  2^2  in.  long,  oblong-obovate,  tapering  to  a  short 
stalk,  rounded  at  the  apex,  the  midrib  extending  beyond 
into  a  short,  sharp  point. 

Cocoa  is  grown  commercially  on  a  large  scale  through- 
out South  America.  Peru  produces  fifteen  million 
pounds  of  the  dried  leaf  every  year,  Bolivia  half  as 
much,  and  the  rest  of  South  America  very  nmch  more. 
The  lvs.  are  chewed  to  prevent  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby,  of  New  York,  in  the  Therapeutic 
Gazette,  says,  "The  effects  of  Cocaine  as  a  nerve  stimu- 
lus applied  to  intellectual  and  emotional  activity  are 
ruinous.  It  takes  away  appetite,  abolishes  the  sensa- 
tions of  hunger  and  thirst,  lessens  waste  during  exer- 
tion, and  decreases  the  exhaustion  of  ill-fed  laborers 
and  travelers.  Beyond  this.  Cocaine  has  no  supporting 
or  nourishing  power  whatever,  and  its  essential  action 
is  enfeebling.  Every  attempt  made  to  support  by  it 
athletic  competition  has  resulted  in  failure  or  even 
disaster."  Cocaine  is  an  excellent  anaesthetic,  and  is 
particularly  useful  in  operations  on  the  eye.  Coca 
should  not  be  confused  with  Cocoa  and  Cacao,  which 
are  discussed  under  Theobroma.  The  literature  of 
Coca,  from  every  point  of  view  down  to  the  year  1889,  is 
reviewed  in  the  Kew  bulletin  for  that  year.  *      -^   -yi 

ESCALLONIA  (Escallon  was  a  Spanish  traveler  in 
S.  Amer, ).  Saxifragilcete.  About  40  South  American 
evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  scattered  entire  or  ser- 
rate, ovate  or  lanceolate  lvs  ,  viscid  branches,  strong- 
odorous  fis.  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles :  petals  5, 
linear-spatulate  ;  stamens  5  ;  anthers  ovate-oblong  ; 
style  simple,  the  stigma  capitate  and  2-3-lobed:  ovary 
2-3-loculed.  A  few  species  have  been  introduced  in  the 
S..  chiefly  in  S.  Calif.  They  are  of  easy  culture;  rapid 
growers.  Some  of  them  will  no  doubt  prove  half  hardy 
as  far  north  as  Washington.    Spring  and  summer. 

Monte vid6nBi8,  DC.  {B.  florihiinda,  Hort.).  Nearly 
erect  bush,  branches  cylindrical :  lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  elliptic 
or  linear-oblong,  obtuse  or  nearly  so,  narrowed  into  a 
distinct  petiole,   minutely   dentate  :    fls.  white,   J^  in. 


across,  in  a  large,  terminal  panicle-like  cyme.  B.M. 
(3404.    B.R.  17:14t>7. 

pulveml^nta,  Pers.  {£.  BerteriUna,  DC).  Shrubs, 
hairy  all  over  :  lvs.  elliptic  and  obtuse,  serrate  :  fls. 
white,  in  erect,  terminal  racemes:  branches  trigonal. 

virg&ta,  Pers.  (A*.  Philippidna,  Mast.  L\  virgdfa, 
var.  Philippidna,  Engl,).  Half-hardy  shrub  south  of 
Washington,  with  rod-like  light  brown  branches  :  lvs. 
nearly  sessile,  not  glandular  nor  odorous,  linear  or 
oblong-spatulate,  serrate  :  fls.  white,  small,  in  dense 
racemes  terminating  the  branchlets. 

Organ^nsis,  Gardn,  Half  hardy  S.,  2-5  ft.,  branches 
red  and  angled:  lvs,  elliptic  or  oblong,  crowded,  serrate, 
glossy:  fls.  pink,  in  close,  terminal  clusters.  B.M.  4274. 
—  Excellent. 

rtibra,  Pers.  Twiggy  shrub,  glandular-pubescent:  lvs. 
rather  small,  obovate-lance«date,  sharp-toothed  :  fls. 
long-tubular,  red,  in  short,  terminal  clusters.  B.M.  2890 

L.  M.  B. 

ESCHSCHOLZIA  (J.  F.  Eschscholz,  of  Kotzebue's 
scientific  expedition).  Papaverdcvif.  About  a  dozen 
low,  pale  or  glaucous  herbs,  annual  or  perennial,  with 
dissected,  alternate  lvs.,  and  large,  showy  yellow  or 
whitish  fls.:  sepals  2;  petals  4;  stamens  numerous; 
stigmas  4-6:  capsule  long  and  slender  like  a  silique, 
1-loculed.  The  calyx  forms  a  hood  which  is  pushed  off 
over  the  bud  as  the  petals  expand  (see  detail  at  the  left 
in  Fig.  780),  The  torus  or  receptacle  (from  which  the 
capsule  arises)  is  prominently  widened  or  dilated. 
Monogr.  in  Gray,  Syn,  Fl,  N,  Amer.  1:90-92.  Commonly 
spelled  Eschscholtzia. 


780.    Eschscholzia  Calif ornica  (XK). 

Calil6mica,  Cham,  Califorkia  Poppy.  Fig.  780. 
Perennial,  but  cult,  as  an  annual,  10-20  in.  high,  form- 
ing mats:  lvs,  petioled  and  divided  into  linear  parts  : 
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fl.  saucer-shaped,  opening  in  sunshine,  2-3  in.  across, 
yellow  or  orange  or  cream-colored  :  po<l  3-4  in.  long, 
strong-ribbed  :  torus  larire  and  funnel-shape.  Calif, 
and  Ore.,  mostly  along  the  coast.  li.M.  2S87.  B.R. 
14:11<>8.  R.H.  1894,  p.  .'Wl.-One  of  the  most  popular 
garden  fls.  It  is  treated  as  a  hardy  annual.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  very  early.  It  stands  ccmsiderable  cold,  and 
blooms  after  the  first  frosts.  If  well  protected,  plants 
of  one  season's  growth  will  pass  the  winter  and  give 
some  bloom  the  following  spring.  It  sometimes  self- 
sows.  Very  attractive  as  an  edging,  because  of  its  in- 
teresting bluish  foliage.  There  are  double-fld.  forms. 
Very  variable.  an<l  cult,  under  a  variety  of  names,  as 
C.  maritimn,  Hort.  (not  (Jreene).  C.  V()ria,  Hort.  (tra<le 
name  for  mixed  varieties),  C  aurantlaca,  Hort.,  and 
C.  alba,  Hort.  The  so-called  white  varieties  are  not  yet 
pure  white.    Do  not  bear  transplanting  well. 

Var.  cr6cea,  Hort.  {K.  crdcea,  Benth.).  Fls.  deep 
orange:  torus  v»'rv  widelv  expanded:  calvx  bud  long- 
attenuate.    B.R.  20:1077.  "B.M.  :{4()5. 

Var.  Dotiglasii,  (xray  (L'.  Douglasii,  Benth.).  Rather 
more  slender,  an<I  l)lo<mis  earlier:   fls.  pure  yellow. 

tenuifdlia,  Hook.  Lower,  with  finer-cut  and  denser 
foliage,  the  long  divisions  i)eing  almost  capillary:  fls. 
small  (1  in.  across),  light  yellow,  overtopping  the  Ivs. : 
torus  less  prominent.    Calif.    B.M.  4812.  l^  jj_  3^ 

ESTRAGON.   Artemisia  Dracuncuhis. 

EUCALYPTUS  (Greek,  eti,  well;  kalyptn,  to  cover  as 
with  a  lid  :  the  calyx  limb  covering  the  flower  before 
anthesis,  then  falling  off  in  the  form  of  a  lid  or  cover). 
Myrfacece.  Gum  Tree.  Mostly  trees,  frequently  of  im- 
mense size;  a  few  of  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  species 
shrubby:  Ivs.  simple,  entire  (Fig.  781),  in  the  seed- 
lings and  young  shoots  of  man\-  species  horizontal,  op- 
posite, sessile  and  cordate;  in  the  adult  mostly  vertical 
(occasionally  horizontal),  alternate,  petiolate  and  vary- 
ing from  broadly  ovate  to  lanceolate-acuminate  and  fal- 
cate, thick  or  thin,  always  rigid,  penniveined,  glabrous. 


781.    Eucalyptus  globulus  (X/3). 
Shoots  on  a  yoiin?  plant. 

except  rarely  in  the  j'oung  shoots,  sometimes  covered 
with  a  glaucous  wax  :  umbels  solitary  and  axillary  or 
paniculate,  near  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  usually 
white:  fls.  in  umbels  of  '{  to  many,  rarely  solitary  ;  ca- 
lyx tube  obcouical  campanulate  or  ol>long,  adnate  to  the 
ovary  at  the  base  ;  lobes  connate,  forming  a  lid  which 
separates  by  a  circumscissile  dehiscence;  petals  wanting 


(or  adnate  to  the  calyx-lid)  ;  stamens  numerous,  in 
many  rows,  usually  free,  frequently  inflexed  in  bud; 
anthers  small,  mostly  distinctly  longer  than  broad  and 
opening  by  parallel  longitudinal  slits,  often  almost  kid- 
ney-shaped and  opening  by  divergent  l«mgitu<linal  slits, 
or  truncate  and  opening  by  terminal  pores  ;  style  undi- 
vided: fr.  a  capsule,  opening  at  the  top  by  3-G  valves; 
seeds  numerous,  mostly  angular,  only  a  few  fertile. 
For  structure  of  fruit  and  calyptra,  s«"e  Figs.  782-788. 
A  genus  of  about  140  species,  all  Australasian,  except- 
ing perhaps  5  found  in  the  East  Indies.  Valuable  hard- 
wood trees,  mostly  of  rapid  growth  :  the  timber  is  ex- 
cee«lingly  durable  and  largely  used  in  Australia  by  ship- 
builders, railroad  engineers,  implement  makers,  and  for 
building  purposes.  Felling  for  timber  should  be  effected 
towards  the  end  of  the  dry  seas«Mi,  when  the  flow  of  the 
sap  is  least  active.  Ring-bark intr,  if  necessary,  should 
be  performed  during  the  latter  i)art  of  the  cool,  or  the 
earlier  part  of  the  warm  season,  so  that  by  largely  ex- 
hausting the  sap,  the  fewest  or  no  new  shoots  will  rise 
from  the  root  (Mueller).  The  leaves  of  many  species 
contain  a  valua!)le  antiseptic,  volatile  oil.  which  is  dis- 
tilled for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  The  bark  of  several 
species  yields  a  resin  (kino)  containing  tannin  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  on  account  of  which  the  name  of 
Gum  Trees  is  applied  to  *he  genus.  IJ.  tjlohiiliin  has 
been  very  widely  ilistributed  over  the  globe  through  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  late  Baron  Von  Mueller;  it  is 
frequently  planted  in  the  malarial  regions  of  warm  cli- 
mates, as  at  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  with  very  benefi- 
cial effect.  (Sanitarians  will  be  interested  in  "Eucalyp- 
tus in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  from  an  hygienic  and  cli- 
matological  point  of  view,"  by  Dr.  Edward  Pepper, 
Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  .35:39-.">0. )  In  England  the  same 
species  is  grown  extensively  for  subtropical  gardening, 
on  account  of  its  distinctive  glaucous  hue  and  symmet- 
rical growth,  but  in  that  cliniate  it  needs  the  protection 
of  glass  in  winter.  But  few  species  are  really  hardy; 
most  of  them,  however,  can  be  grown  successfully  in 
California  and  countries  enjoying  a  similar  climate. 

For  ready  determination  of  species  in  this  critical  ge- 
nus, it  is  necessary  to  have  adult  leaves,  mature  buds, 
flowers,  and  mature  fruit  :  immature  fruits  are  often 
very  misleading.  Monographed  in  part  J>y  Baron  von 
Mueller  in  his  Eucalyptographia  (cited  here  as  F.v.  M. 
Eucal.).in  which  100  species  are  carefully  illustrated. 
Bentham  descrilies  135  species  (almost  the  whole  ge- 
nus) in  his  Flora  Australiensis,  Vol.  3.  The  following 
key  has  l)een  adapted  from  Luehmann's  Dichotomoua 
Key.  published  in  18'.>8:  the  descriptions  have  been  sum- 
marize<l  from  the  Eucalyptographia.  and  subsequently 
verified  by  reference  to  herbarium  specimens  wherever 
these  were  available.  References  to  Hook.  Icon,  mean 
Hooker's  Icones  Plantamm. 

Culture  in  the  Kant:  Eucalypti  are  most  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  which  generally  germinate  freely.  These 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  pots  or  pans  of  light,  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  little  heat.  A',  globulus,  when  in- 
tende<l  to  be  used  for  subtropical  bedding  or  for  a  group 
on  a  lawn,  is  best  sown  in  August  and  grown  on  through 
the  winter,  for  use  the  following  season.  In  this  way 
much  larger  and  better  i)lants  may  be  obtained  than 
when  sowing  is  deferred  to  the  spring.  It  is  best  to 
raise  new  plants  each  year,  as  lifted  specimens  do  not 
regain  their  beauty  of  the  preceding  season.  Being 
fast-growing  plants,  considerable  space  must  be  al- 
lowed when  they  become  establishe<l,  either  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  pots.  A  rather  rich  soil,  composed  of  loam 
and  decayed  manure,  with  the  addition  of  some  char, 
coal,  to  keep  it  open,  is  most  suitable.  E.  maeulatn,  var- 
cifrioilora,  is  very  useful  for  growing  in  pots  in  the  con- 
servatory, its  lemon-scented  leaves  rendering  it  a  gen- 
eral favorite  (Nicholson). 

Culture  in  the  South  :  The  process  of  raising  Euca- 
lypts  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity.  Well-ripened  seeds, 
sliallowly  sown  (on  open  luirsery  ground,  or,  should  the 
species  be  a  rare  or  select  one,  in  wood  boxes  or  seed 
pans)  germinate  quickly;  when  about  han<l-high  the 
seedlings  shotild  be  transplanted  in  the  nursery,  to 
check  the  downward  }rrowth  of  the  roots  atid  to  promote 
the  formation  of  lateral  rootlets,  fit  to  retain  some  soil 
while  moving  such  see<l!ine:s  to  places  of  permanency. 
The  operation  of  transplanting  should  be  carried  out  in 


gomph<><*ep)i.ila,  33.  piperita,  16. 

tioniix-alj-x,  41.  Plaufhoniana.  17. 

Uiiiniii.  4.">.  platx-piis,  ;W. 

hH-mastoma.  46.  pob'anthemos,  2. 

heiuiphloia,  .i.  pum;tata.  "JD. 

Lehmanni.36.  regiians.  47. 

leptophleba.  22.  rejsinifera.  26. 

l»»ufoxjion.  13.  Risdoni.  32. 

J.mgifolia,  12,  47.  rolmsta,  24. 

maculata,  1.  rosea.  14. 

mar^nata,  2.5.  rostrata,  oO. 

megacarpa,  40.  nulis,  ."»2. 

melanophloia,  20.  saligna,  27. 

melliodora,  li).  siderophloia,  21. 

micnx'orj's.  28.  sidenjxylon.  14. 

vbcordatn,  39.  ».  lack  n  if  a  rpa ,  .'>. 

obliqua,  18.  S.fcwaniana,  49. 

oeeidentalis,  38.  tere*^''  <)rnis,  51. 
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the  cool  sea.son,  best  umler  a  cloudy  sky,  and  the  seed- 
ling)* ought  not  to  get  dried  up  in  any  way  during  the 
process  of  removal,  regular  daily  watering  for  some 
time  afterwards  being  recjuisite.  Eucalyptus  seedlings 
for  shipment  to  places  only  a  few  days'  distance  may  be 
simply  packed  in  closed  cases  without  much  soil  ;  for 
transmittal  to  Icmger  distances,  they  must  be  well  es- 
taldished  in  pots  or  bamlxm  pieces.  In  this  respect 
Eucalypts  should  be  treate<l  like  most  pines  and  other 
coniferous  trees,  and,  like  them,  cannot  be  transplanted 
when  thev  have  attained  anv  size,  even  when  provided 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth.  But  their  distribution  by 
means  of  seeds  is  the  easiest  UR'thofl,  on  account  of  the 
durability  and  small  size  of  the  latter.  ( F.  v.  Mueller: 
adapted). 

INDEX. 

aemenioides,  31. 
aUtens,  3. 
alpina,  35. 
amygdalina,  47. 
angiistifolia,47. 
Baileyana,  42. 
buprestiuin,  15. 
ealophylla,  .'>. 
eitriodora.  1. 
coc^ifera,  44. 
colofiseH,  11. 
coriacea,  10. 
cornuta,  37. 
corjinbosa,  4. 
eoo'noealyx,  8. 
crebra,  23. 
•liversicolor,  11. 

doratoxylon  ,9.  -   . 

drepanophyUa,  22.       pallens.  14.  tri(intha,'Sl. 

ficifolia,  6.  paniciilata,  7.  uncinata,  43. 

fiHuilis.lS.  pauciflora,  10,  undulata,45. 

globulus,  34.  pilularia,  30.  vimiuali.s  4h. 

A.  Frnit-valvps  quite  enclosed  in  the  capsule  {see  also 

Xo.  ;?.7,  A'.  mnr(jiH>ttit:  fruit  tnust  be  quite  mature 
in  order  to  determine  this  point). 

B.  Fls.    mostly    in   terminal    or   lateral    panicles,   not 

simple  umbels  {occasionally  the  inflorescence  will 
appear  to  be  paniculate  in  section  bb  also,  ow- 
iwj  to  the  falling  off  of  the  leaves,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  look  for  the  leaf -scars  in  placing 
doubtful  specitnens):  Irs.  scattered,  petiolute  {ex- 
cept sometimes  in  seedlings  and  robust  shoots). 

C.  Jjvs.  of  equal  color  on  both  sides  {see  also  iVo.  4  and 

iVo.  7,  E.  corymbosa  and  £.  paniculata). 

D.  Fruit   at    least    %    in.    in    diameter,   more    or    less 

urceolate:  fls.  atid  fruits  pedicellate. 

1.  macol^ta,  Hook.  Spotted  Gum.  Handsome  tree, 
150  ft.  high :  bark  smooth,  whitish  or  reddish  gray,  mot- 
tled with  bluish  white  or  l)rown  reddish  spots:  Ivs.  lan- 
ceolate; veins  feathery-spreadinfr:  anthers  opening  ))y 
parallel  longitudinal  slits  :  lid  double.  F.v.M.  Eucal. 
3:4.  Hook.  Icon.  (519.  — Timber  valuable  for  ship-builders, 
wheelwrights  and  coopers,  and  for  blocks  for  street 
paving. 

Var.  citrioddra,  Bailey  ( E.  eitriodora ,  Hook. ) .  Lemon- 
scented  (tIm.  Han<lsome  tree  :  trunk  slender  :  bark 
smooth,  white:  braiichlets  long,  slender  au<l  drooping: 
Ivs.  very  long  and  narrow,  litriit  green,  strongly  lemon- 
scented:  fls.  creamy  white.  May-July.  — A  favorite  orna- 
mental tree,  of  rapid  growth  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Cali- 
ft)mia:  subject  to  frost.  Timber  valuable  for  piles  and 
girders  :  volatile  oil  used  in  perfumery:  the  young 
plants  useful  for  window  or  cool  greenhouse  culture. 

DD.  Fruit  rarely  exceeding  }4  i".  in  diameter. 

2.  poly&ntheinos,  Schau.  Red  Box -tree.  Well 
branche<l  tree,  from  40  ft.  or  less  to  150  ft.  high:  bark 
brown  or  ash-gray,  ])ersisteut,  roughish:  Ivs.  from 
orbicular  to  ovate,  dull  and  grayi.sh  green  on  both 
sides:  lid  depressed-  or  pyramidal-hemispherical  and 
faintly  pointed:  fls.  small,  white,  in  close  panicles,  de- 
scribed as  resembling  gigantic  heads  of  mitrnonette; 
outer  stamens  .sterile;  fertile  anthers  truncated,  opeu- 
inir  by  terminal  pores.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  3:9.  Hook.  Icon. 
879.  —  Fairly  rapid  grower.  Timber  extremely  hard  and 
durable,  unsurpassed  for  fuel,  and  much  used  in  Aus- 
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tralia  for  ties  and  wheelwrights'  work.   Verj'  u.seful  for 
bees,  flowering  in  Jan.  and  Feb. 

3.  hemiphldia,  F.  v.  M.  Australian  Box-tree.  Tree, 
90  ft.  or  less  high:  l>ark  of  trunk  persistent,  solid,  gray- 
ish and  somewhat  wrinkled;  of  branches  deciduous,  in 
flakes  or  long  strips  :  Ivs.  from  lanceolate-falcate  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  thick  and  rigid,  often  ashy  gray; 
lateral  veins  diverging  at  a  very  acute  angle  :  lid 
conical  :  anthers  very  minute,  globular,  opening  by 
lateral,  pore-like  apertures.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  5:5.— 
Timber  hard  and  tough,  valued  in  Australia  for  rail- 
road ties,  telegraph  poles,  shafts,  spokes,  etc. ;  also 
makes  excellent  fuel. 

Var.  dlbens,  Moore  {E.  dlbens,  Miq. ).  White  Box- 
tree.  Bark  dull  green,  persistent:  Ivs.  glaucous  or 
mealy  white:  fls.  chalk-white. 

cc.  Lis.  paler  beneath  than  above:  branchlets  glabrous. 

D.  Fruit  urceolate  {urn-shaped)  over  %  in.  long:  lid 
of  calyx  not  broader  than  the  tube,  tearing  off 
along  an  irregular  suture:  anthers  distinctly 
longer  than  broad,  opening  by  almost  parallel 
longitudinal  slits. 

E.  Size  of  fruit  tinder  1  in.  in  diameter. 

4.  corjrmbdsa,  Smith.  Bloodwood.  Small  tree:  outer 
bark  persistent,  rough-furrowe<l.  gray  and  turning  some- 
what black;  inner  yellowish  or  reddish  brown;  that  of 
the  upper  branches  .smooth  and  often  reddish:  Ivs.  lan- 
ceolate, only  slightly  curved,  firm;  midrib  very  promi- 
nent, lateral  veins  very  numerous,  fine,  almost  trans- 
versely spreading;  oil-dots  inconspicuous:  })eduncle3 
and  pedicels  long,  slender:  fls.  yellowish  white,  fra- 
grant: lid  depressed-hemispherical,  short-pointed:  fr. 
larife,  oval-urn-shaped.  Aug.-Deceni.  F.v.M. Eucal.  5:2. 
—  Timber  very  hard  when  dry,  durable  under  ground, 
an<l  nmch  used  in  Australia  for  fence  posts,  rails,  rail- 
road ties,  and  rouurh  building  purposes:  bark  yields 
about  28  per  cent  tannic  acid;  dried  Ivs.  about  18  per 
cent. 

EE.  Size  of  fruit  exceeding  1  in.  in  diameter:  Ivs.  turn- 
ing the  surface  more  than  the  edge,  to  the  zenith; 
veins  feathery-spreading . 

5.  ealophylla,  R.  Br.  Medium-sized,  umbrageous  tree: 
bark  persistent,  dark,  deei)ly  furrowed:  Ivs.  broad-  or 
lanceolate-ovate,  firm  and  thick,  conspicuimsly  stalked: 
fls.  large,  white,  rarely  pink,  in  large  clusters:  li<i  thin, 
patellar  :  fr.  large,  smooth,  ovate-um-shaped,  border 
compressed;  seeds  verj'  large,  black,  not  winge<l.  July- 
Oct.  B.M.  403G  (as  E.  splachnicarpa).  F.  v.  M.  Eucal. 
10:2.  G.C.  III.  20 :(JC1.  — Ornamental  tree,  but  of  rather 
slow  growth  and  subject  to  frost.  Fruits  polished  and 
sold  for  pipe  bowls :  good  shade-tree  for  avenues :  valu- 
able  for   bees,  flowering   late   into  the 

fall:  bark  contains  tannin. 

6.  ficifdlia,  F.v.  M.  Crimson-flow- 
ered Eucalyptus,  {""igs.  782,  783. 
Handsome,  umbrageous  dwarf  tree  or 
tall  shrub,  of  symmetrical  habit:  bark 
persistent,  furrowed  :  Ivs.  broad-  or 
ovate -lanceolate,  rigid,  conspicuously 
stalked  ;  veins  almost  transverse  :  fls. 
crimson  or  scarlet:  fruits  large,  smooth, 
urn  shaped-ovate  ;  bonier  compressed  ; 
seeds  pale  brown,  V)roadly  winged. 
Aug.,  Sept.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  7:3.  — Very 
ornamental  ;  adapted  to  the  lemon-belt : 
a  shady,  heat  -  resisting  avenue  tree,  withstanding 
drought.    J^ruits  polished  for  pipe  bowls. 

DD.    Fruit  truncate-ovate,  pedicellate. 

7.  paniculiita,  Smith.  Red  Ironbark.  Medium- 
sized  tree:  bark  persistent,  hard,  rough  :  Ivs.  rather 
tliin:  fls.  sometimes  borne  in  axillary  umbels:  lid  thin, 
conical,  semiovate;  outer  stamens  sterile;  anthers  mi- 
nute, truncate,  o|>ening  by  minute  pores  at  the  sumniit; 
stigma  dilate«l,  distinctly  l^roader  than  the  .summit  of 
the  style:  calyx-tube  and  fr.  sometimes  4-ribbed.  May. 
F.v.M.  Eucal.  5:8.  — Timber  hard  and  durable,  lasting 
under  groun<l :  valuable  for  railroad  ties,  fencing  and 
building  purposes. 


782. 
Fruit  and  bud 
of  E.  ficifolia. 
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BB.  yis.  in  simple,  aiillary  nmheln:  fr.  with  S  or  more 
cells,  and  not  exceeding  1  in.  in  length.  {See 
also  E.  paniculata,  JVo.  7.) 

C.  Xi'J  projecting  heifond  the  rim  of  the  calif x  tube  : 
anthers  distinctly  longer  than  broad,  opening  bg 
almost  parallel  longitudinal  ulitK. 

8.  corynocilyx,  F.  v.  M.  Sicar  Gum.  Tree.  120  ft. 
high  :  l)!irk  smooth:  Iv.s.  elongate-lanceolate,  slightly 
curved,  somewhat  paler  Iteneath :  litl  almost  hemispheri- 
cal :  fr.  um-shuped-ellipsoid.  lontritiulinally  streaked. 
June-Sept.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  2:2.  — The  best  drought-re- 
sisting tree  for  «lesert  regions  (.Mueller);  the  foliage 
contains  but  little  oil,  is  sweetish,  and  is  browsed  by 
stock.  Xee<ls  protection  from  sea  breeze  when  planted 
along  the  coast.  An  ornamental  tree  used  for  roadside 
planting  in  southern  California.  Timber  hard,  strong, 
durable;  useful  for  railroad  ties  and  fence  posts.  Said 
to  be  the  quickest-growing  shade  tree  for  regions  ex- 
posed to  hot,  bleak  winds;  will  stand  18°  F. 


783.    Eucalyptus  ficifolia  (XK). 

CC.    Lid  not  projecting  lutjnnd  the  rim  of  the  cali/x-tabe. 

D.    Li's.    opposite:     anthers    minute,   not    longer  than 
broad  {nearbj  oral),  opening  bij  longitudinal  slits. 

9.  doratdxylon,  F.  v.  M.  Spear- wood.  A  pretty, 
small  tree  or  tall  shrub:  bark  smooth,  greenish  white: 
Ivs.  stalked,  narrow,  lanceolate:  umbels  bent  «lownward, 
on  recurved,  slender,  compressed  peduncles:  lid  termi- 
nating in  a  beak-like  point:  outer  filaments  sterile. 
F.  V.  5l.  Eucal.  4:4. —  Graceful  tree,  of  slender  habit: 
timber  firm  and  elastic. 

DD.    £vs.  scattered. 

E.    Leaf-veins  several,  longitudinal,  almost  parallel 
with  the  midrib. 

10.  cOTikce&fL'nnu.  i  J-J. pauciflora ,  Sieb. ).  White  Gi'M. 
Handsome  tree  :  branches  spreading  ;  branchlets  slen- 
der and  more  or  less  drooping:  bark  smooth,  whitish 
gray:  Ivs.  broad,  elongated,  thick:  lid  hemispherical, 
twice  or  thrice  shorter  than  the  tube,  usually  quite 
blunt:  anthers  almost  kidney-shaped,  opening  by  very 
divergent,  hmiritudinal  slits  :  fr.  shortly-pedicelled. 
Nov. -Feb.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  M:6.— An  alpine  tree,  and  one 
of  the  hardiest  species.  Cattle  browse  on  the  foliage 
in  seasons  of  drought.  Timber  used  for  fuel,  fences 
and  building  purposes;  sometimes  badly  affected  with 
scale. 

ee.    Leaf-veins  all  more  or  less  diverging  from  the 

midrib. 

F.    Foliage  much  paler  beneath   (see  also  iVo.  So,   E 
marginata):  anthers  almost  heart-shaped,  opening 
b>i  longitudinal  slits. 

11.  diversicolor,  F.  v.  M.  {E.  coUssea,  F.  v.  31.  E.  di- 
versicolor,  var.  colossea,  Hort.).  Karri.  Very  tall, 
symmetrical  tree,  attaining  12  ft.  in  diameter  :  bark 
smooth,  white:  Ivs.  scarcely  inequilateral,  dark  green 
and  shining  above;  veins  feathery-spreading,  fine  :  lid 
nearly  hemispherical  :  fls.  white,  in  heavy  clusters  ; 
stamens   all   fertile.     March-May,  and  again  in  Novem. 


F.  V.  M.  Eucal.  5:4.  — A  rapid  grower,  profuse  bloomer, 
and  considere*!  a  goo«l  tree  for  bees.  Timber  elastic, 
valued  for  building  purposes,  shafts,  masts  and  fence 
rails. 

FF.    Foliage  of  equal  color  oh  both  sides,  or  nearly  so. 
a.    Pedicels  elongated :   lid  conical. 

12.  longifdlia.  Link.  Woollybutt.  Tall  tree:  bark 
persistent,  gray,  rough  or  wrinkled,  somewhat  fibrous: 
Ivs.  elongated ;  veins  very  spreading:  lid  broa<lly  ciuiieal, 
acute,  pale  :  stamens  all  fertile  ;  anthers  cuneate-  or 
oblong-oval,  opening  liy  hmgitudinal  slits  :  stigma  not 
dilated:  fr.  rather  lar;.:e,  bell-shaped,  semiovate,  angu- 
lar: margin  outwardly  ascending.    F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  2:4. 

—  Flowering  almost  continuously.    Valuable  for  bees. 

13.  leac6zylon,  F.  v.  M.  White  Iroxbark.  Tall  tree, 
usually  branching  below  :  bark  mostly  deci«luous, 
smooth,  pale  :  Ivs.  narrow-lanceolate,  grayish  or  dull 
green:  fls.  usually  in  3's,  white  or  rarely  pink:  lid  semi- 
ovate,  pointed:  outer  stamens  sterile;  antliers  truncated, 
opening  by  apical  pores  ;  stigma  much  dilated  :  fr. 
slightly  contracted  at  the  orifice,  rarely  slightly  angu- 
lar. Jan. -Apr.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  1 :4.  — Valuable  bee  tree, 
making  an  excellent  honey.  Timber  superior  to  that  of 
almost  any  other  Eucalypt  for  certain  puri>oses.  Val- 
ued for  hardness  and  durability;  used  by  wagon-  and 
ship-builders,  also  for  railroad  ties  and  underground 
work,  ff»r  axe  handles  and  for  turning.  Will  grow  on 
stony  ridges  not  adapted  to  ordinary  cultural  purposes. 

14.  8ider6zylon,  Cunn.  (E.  leucAxylon,  var.  siderdxy- 
7o«,  Authors  I,  Ked  Ikonbark.  Perhaps  not  specifically 
distinct  from  E.  hucoxylon:  usually  not  branched  be- 
low: bark  jtersistent,  rough,  dark  red:  Ivs.  green:  fls. 
white  or  yellowish. 

Var.  rdsea,  Hort.  {E.  leucdxylon,  var.  rbsea,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  green:  fls.  rose-colored.  March,  Apr.  — A  handsome 
form  and  profuse  bloomer. 

Var.  pollens,  Auct.  (E.  leucdxylon,  var.  pdlleus, 
Benth.  E.  liucoxylon, xar.  pallida,  Hort.  E.  sidercxy- 
lon,  var.  p<i  11  ida,  Hort.).  Lvs.  silvery  gray:  fls.  red.— 
A  profuse  bloomer. 

GG.    Pedicels  short  or  none  :  fertile  seeds   not  winged. 

H.  Fr.  much  contracted  at  the  orifice,  nearly  ghdtular: 
outtr  anthers  kidney-shaped,  opening  by  divergent 
slits. 

15.  bupr68tium,  F.  v.  M.  Shrub,  10  ft.  high  :  lvs. 
about  2  in.  long,  narrow;  oil-dots  much  conceale«l:  fls. 
small,  almost  pear-shaped  in  bud  :  lid  hemispherical, 
pointed  :  inner  anthers  opening  by  large,  roundish 
pores  :  fr.  nearly  1  in.  in  diam.,  truncat-e-globular, 
grayish ;  margin  compressed.  July,  Aug.  F.  v.  31.  Eucal. 
G:l.  — Valuable  for  bees. 

IG.  piperita,  Smith.  Peppermint  Strixgy-bark. 
Tall  tree:  bark  persistent,  gray,  rough  and  fibrous:  oil- 
dots  copious,  transparent:  lid  broad-conical,  acute:  fr. 
about  3^4  in.  in  diam.    F.  v.  31.  Eucal.  3:8. 

HH.    Fr.  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  contracted. 
I.    Diameter  of  fr.  nearly  1  inch. 

17.  Planchoniana,  F.  V.  31.  Tree,  100  ft.  high:  pedun- 
cles erect,  broadly  compressed  :  pedicels  very  short  or 
almost  none  :  lid  narrow-conical,  from  a  semi-ovate 
base,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube,  both  longitu- 
dinally streaked  :  anthers  ovate  or  roundish  ovate, 
opening  by  longitudinal  slits.   July.    F.  v.  31.  Eucal.  4:6. 

—  A  i»rofuse  bloomer.  Timber  heavy,  hard  and  durable; 
well  adapted  for  sawing,  but  not  easy  to  split. 

II.    Diameter  of  fr.  rarely  exceeding  V^  in. 
J.    Calyx-tube  and  lid  granular,  rough. 

18.  obliqua,  L'Her.  (E.  fissilis,  F.  v.  31.).  Strixgy- 
bark.  Tall  tree:  bark  persistent,  grayish,  very  fibrous, 
but  rather  soft  and  fragile  :  lvs.  very  inequilateral  at 
base  :  peduncles  nearly  terete,  mostly  slender  :  calyx 
tube  terete  :  lid  hemispherical,  depressed  or  scarcely 
pointed.  3Iarch-3Iay.  F.  v.  3L  Eucal.  3:5.  — 3Iuch  val- 
\ied  in  Australia  for  bees.  Will  grow  on  poor,  dry  soil, 
Init  subject  to  frost  in  California.  Wood  useful  only  for 
cheap,  rough  work. 
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j.T.    Cahjx-tube  and  Uil  smooth. 

19.  mellioddra,  Cunn.  Hoxev-sk.exted  Gi'm.  Spread- 
intf  tree,  ll'U  ft.  hii^h:  bark  more  or  less  persistent  be- 
l(»\v,  routrhi'^h,  brownish  pray  without,  yellowish  within: 
tls,  small:  li»l  conic-hemispherical:  outer -stamens  ster- 

^  ile  ;    anthers  minute,   truncated,  openini?   by   terminal 

pores  :  fr.  truncate-globular,  nut  exceedinj;  J:i  in.  in 
diam.,  mostly  4-celled.  Feb.-Apr.-F.v.M.  Eucal.  2:5. 
—  Timber  used  l)y  wheelwriylits  and  ship-builders  ; 
makes  excellent  fiid  :  Ms.  particularly  rich  in  uectar, 
and  much  sought  by  bees. 

AA.    Frait-falres    tither   quite    exstrted   or   the  points 
reiirhimj   the   level  of  the  rim.    {Fruit  tnit.^t  be 
fnllif  mature   in  order  to  render  this   point  de- 
terminable.) 
B.    Flit,    ijenernlly    panicled:    anthers    renate-rordate, 
openinif  bij  loHijitudinal  slits:  Ivs.  of  equal  color 
on  both  sides. 

c.    Lvs.  opposite,  more  or  less  ovate. 

20.  melanophldia.  F.  V.  M.  Silver-leaved  Ironbark. 
Small  tree:  bark  i>ersistent.  deeply  furrowed,  blackish: 
Ivs.  glaucous  or  mealy  white,  sessile,  from  cordate- 
ovate  or  orbicular  t<»  ovate-laiu'eolate,  ol>tuse  or  acute: 
peduncles  ;{-  to  8-dowered  :  anthers  very  small  and 
globular;  cells  parallel  and  distinct:  fr.  truncate-globu- 
lar, 2  or  3  lines  long. 

c'<'.    Lis.  scattered,  lanceolate. 

21.  siderophldia,  Benth.  Large-leaved  Ironbark. 
Tree,  \')0  ft.  high  :  bark  wholly  persistent,  deeply  and 
somewhat  anastomosingly  furrowed;  furrows  yellowish 
or  dark  brown:  Ivs.  elongated:  lid  conical,  very  acute, 
about  3  lines  long:  outer  filaments  straight  in  bud;  an- 
thers very  minute,  roundish  ;  stigma  not  dilated. 
October.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  4:8.  —Timber  very  strong,  hard 
and  durable;  used  for  railroad  ties,  wharf  piles,  spokes 
and  t<tol-luindk's. 

22.  drepanopb^Ila,  F.  v.  M.  Low,  stunted  tree  :  bark 
ribl)t'd,  dark  gray:  Ivs.  thin,  often  over  (5  in.  long; 
veins  tiae,  numerous,  parallel  and  very  diverging:  um- 
bels 3-  to  G-flowered:  tls.  large;  calyx-lid  about  as  long 
as  the  tul>e  (not  exceeding  2  lines  long):  fr.  3  to  4 
lines  in  diameter;  valves  level  with  or  hardly  project- 
ing l»eyond  the  rim.  Said  to  be  near  F.  crebra,  differing 
mainly  in  the  largo  Mowers  and  in  the  larger,  harder 
and  more  glol)ular  fruit. 

Var.  leptophleba,  Luehm.  {£.  leptophleba,  F.  v.  M.), 
is  said  to  be  chicriy  distinguislied  by  the  Ivs.  being 
thicker  and  the  veins  more  oblic^ue.  Timber  strong, 
hard  and  very  durable  ;  used  for  bridges,  mine  props 
and  fence  })osts. 

23.  crebra,  F.  v.  M.  Narrow-leaved  Ironbark.  Tall 
tree:  bark  persistent  throughout,  dark,  almost  blackish, 
ridged  and  deeply  furrowed,  solid:  Ivs.  narrow,  linear- 
lanceolate,  thin  :  lid  semiovate-conical.  not  exceeding 
2  lines  long:  filaments  intlexed  in  bud;  stigma  dilated: 
fruit-valves  level  with  or  hardly  projecting  beyond  the 
rim,  not  exceeding  2  lines  in  diameter.  F.V.  M.  Eucal. 
5:3.  — Timber  heavy,  hard,  elastic  and  durable;  used  for 
railroad  ties,  piles,  fence  posts,  and  in  the  construction 
of  bridges  and  wagons;  also  suitable  for  splitting  into 
palings. 

BB.   Fls.  mostly  in  simple  axillary  umbels:  fruits  not 

exceeding  1  in.  in  diam. 

c.    Lvs.  paler  beneath. 

D.    Cahjptra  lid  broader  than  the  calyx-tube. 

24.  robusta,  Smith.  Swamp-mahogany  Gum.  Fig. 
784.  Handsome,  symmetrically 
branching  tree,  100  ft.  high: 
bark  of  trunk  jiersistent, 
rough,  dark  brown ;  of  the 
branches  reddish  :  lvs.  large, 
oval-lanceolate,long-pointed,dark 
green,  coriaceous  ;  the  veins  al- 
most horizontally  spreading  : 
peduncles  broadly  flattened:  fls. 
large,  creamy  white :  calyx  pale  ; 
lid  hemispherical  below,  cylin- 
dric-conical  pointed  above  ;  an- 
thers oblong  -  oval,  opening  by  784.  Fruit  and  buds  of 
parallel  longitudinal  slits.    Fine         e.  robusta  (X>^). 


avenue  tree  ;  profuse  bloomer,  especially  valuable  for 
bees.  Dec. -Feb.  F.v.  M.  Eural.  7:8.  — Timl>er  remark- 
ably duralde  ;  used  for  ship-building.  whe>  Iwrights' 
work,  mallets,  etc. :  seems  to  thrive  well  in  low,  sour, 
swampy  ground  near  the  seacoast. 

DD.    Calyptra  lid  not  broader  than  the  calyx-tube. 
E.    Fruit  }.j  in.  or  more  in  diameter. 

25.  mar^niita,Smith.  Jarrah.  Tall  tree :  barkpersist- 
ent,  somewhat  flbrcius:  leaf-veins  spreatling:  lid  conical: 
stamens  all  fertib*.  the  outer  not  inflexed  in  the  bud; 
anthers  cordate-kidney-shaped,  opening  by  divergent 
longitudinal  slits:  fr.-valves  very  short,  scarcely  or  not 
at  all  exstrttMl,  Apl.,  May.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  7:5.  — Valu- 
ai)le  hardwoo<l  tree,  re^iuiring  a  warm  climate  :  timber 
not  attJicked  by  teredo  ;  used  for  wharf  piles,  under- 
ground work,  telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties,  floorings, 
rafters,  shingles  and  furniture  ;  it  is  easily  worked, 
makes  a  fine  finish,  takes  a  good  polish  ;  used  in  Eng- 
land for  street  paving. 

EE.    Fruit  under  %  in.  in  diameter. 

F.    Lemjth  of  lid  usually  twice  or  thrice  that  of  the 

calyx  tube. 

26.  resinilera,  Smith.  Kino  Eucalvpt.  Tall  tree: 
bark  of  trunk  persistent,  rough,  of  branches  deciduous: 
leaf-veins  ]iinnately  spreading  :  oil-dots  pellucid,  more 
or  less  obliterated:  lid  conical  :  stamens  all  fertile,  in- 
flexed  in  the  bud  ;  anthers  longer  than  broad,  opening 
by  parallel  longitudinal  slits.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  1:9.— 
Timber  valued  for  its  strength  and  durability;  particu- 
larly good  for  fuel;  used  in  Sydney  for  street  paving. 

FF.    Length  of  lid  shorter  than  or  equaling  that  of  the 

calyx-tube. 

G.    Foliage  much  paler  beneath:    lateral  veins  numer- 
ous, very  spreading. 

2*.  saligrna,  Smith.  Tall  tree:  bark  gray  and  smooth : 
leaf-veins  feathery-spreading  :  oil-dots  numerous  but 
much  Concealed:  peduncles  broadly  compressed;  pedi- 
cels very  short  or  none  :  lid  hemispherical,  short 
pointed:  stamens  all  fertile;  anthers  longer  than  broad, 
opening  by  parallel  1<»ngitudinal  slits.  Nov.  F.  v.  M. 
Eucal.  2:8.  — Said  to  be  hardier  than  £.  globulus  ;  pre- 
fers rich,  alluvial  soil. 

28.  microcdrys,  F.v.M.  Tallow-wood  0 cm.  Tall  tree: 
bark  jtersistent  throughout,  wrinkled:  lvs.  thin,  of  al- 
most papery  consistence,  copiously  dotted  with  pellucid 
oil-glands,  paler  and  opaque  beneath;  veins  spreading: 
pedicels  elongated.  clul>-shaped.  almost  continuous  with 
the  calyx  tube  :  lid  depressed-hemispherical,  hardly 
jointed  :  anthers  very  minute,  almost  heart-shaped, 
opening  by  divergent  slits.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  2:6.  — Timber 
hard,  durable,  easily  worked  ;  used  preferably  for 
wood  bricks;  also  for  railroad  ties,  knees  and  breast- 
hooks  in  ship-building,  and  telegraph  poles. 

GO.  Foliage  slightly  paler  beneath,  the  lateral  veins  not 
very  close  and  moderately  spreading. 

H.  Fruit  broadest  at  the  orifice:  fertile  seeds  much 
larger  than  the  sterile  ones:  stamens  all  fertile: 
anthers  longer  than  broad,  opening  by  parallel 
longitudinal  slits. 

29.  punctata,  DC.  Leather-jacket.  Hickory  Gum. 
Beautiful  spreading  tree,  100  ft.  or  more  high:  bark 
smooth  and  dark,  thick,  most  of  the  outer  deciduous: 
lvs.  thin  ;  veins  divergently  spreading :  peduncles 
broad,  strongly  compressed:  pedicels  angular,  thick: 
lid  bluntly  conical.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  6:7.  — Timber  hard, 
tough  and  ver>-  durable,  suitable  for  fence  posts,  rail- 
road ties,  wheelwrights'  and  ship-builders'  work. 

HH.  Fruit  contracted  at  the  orifice:  fertile  seeds  not 
much  larger  than  the  sterile  ones:  statnens  all 
fertile  :  anthers  kidney-shaped,  opening  by  di- 
vergent longitudinal  slits. 

30.  pilulAris,  Smith.  Blackbutt.  Tree,  300  ft.  or  less 
high:  bark  of  trunk  persistent,  blackish  gray  outside, 
somewhat  fibrous  and  brownish  inside;  of  branches 
smooth,  gray  or  whitish:  lvs.  rather  less  shining  below 
than  above:  peduncles  strongly  compressed:  lid  attenu- 
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ate,  from  a  broadly  crtniral  base;  fr,  a>)out  4  lines  in 
diameter;  rim  thick.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  3:7. —  Timber  amt- 
able  for  floor  iMjani?, 
railroad  ties,  tele^rraph 
poles,  and  wood  bricks 
for  street  paving. 


/T^ 


785.  Eucalyptus 
globulus. 


786.  Eucalyptus 
3  globulus. 

Showing  spray  of  ma- 
ture foliage  (X'v.' 
and  two  leaves  of 
sucker  foliage. 


entire  :    fruit 
diameter,    truncate- 


31.  acmenioides,  Schau.  (E.  tridntha,  Linn.  £.  piln- 
Idris,  var.  acmeHioidefi,  Benth.),  White  Mahooant 
Gum.  Tall  tree:  bark  of  trunk  persistent  below,  fibrous : 
peduncles  not  much  compressed,  slender:  lid  hemi- 
spherical, pointed  at  the  summit:  fruit  not  exceeding  3 
lines  in  diameter;  rim  thin.  P\ v. M.  Eucal.  10:1.  — Timber 
heavy,  strong  and  durable;  good  for  palings,  rails,  floor 
boards,  etc. 

cc.  Zvs.  of  equal  color  on  both  sides. 

D.  Mostly  opposite  Ivs..  not  connate  (except  sometimes 
in    Xo.   ^2,   E.    Jiisdoni);    margin 
rarely   exceeding   %  <«•     in 
ovate. 

.32.  Bisdoni,  Hook.  Droopino  Gxn>i.  Small  or  medium 
sized  tree:  bark  deciduous,  smooth:  branches  usually 
pendulous,  bark  brown  or  ashy  white:  Ivs.  acute,  ovate: 
lid  hemispherical,  obtuse:  anthers  kidney-shaped,  open- 
ing by  divergent  longitudinal  slits.  Closely  related  to 
£.  amyydalina. 

DD.  Mostly  scattered  Ivs.:  fix.  and  fruits  sessile  or  on 

short  pedicels. 

E.  Lid  mucJi  broader  than  the  calyx-tube. 

33.  gomphoc6phala,  DC.  Tooart  Tree.  Tree,  120  ft. 
or  less  high:  bark  persistent,  rough  but  not  stringy, 
rather  dark  on  old  trunks,  smooth  and  grayish  on 
younger  trees  and  branches:  Ivs.  thick,  narrowly  acumi- 
nate, pale  green:  pe«lunclt'S  l»roadly  flattened;  pedicels 
wanting:  lid  almost  hemispherical:  fr.  large,  top-shaped; 
border  broad,  convex.  Nov.  F.v.  M.  Eucal.  7:4.  — A  very 
distinct  species,  easily  distinguishable  by  the  broad 
lid.  Timber  tough,  heavy  and  rigid,  texture  close, 
grain  twisted,  shrinks  but  little  and  does  not  split  while 
seasoning ;  suitable  for  largf  scantlings  where  great 
strength  is  needed,  also  in  ship-buildiug  and  for  bridge 
supports.    One  of  the  strongest  woods  known. 


EE.  Lid  not  or  only  slightly  broader  than  the  calyx •tuh€. 

r.   Calyx-tube  and  lid  irarty:  anther.^  larger  than  broadp 

opining  l>y  tti  arly  paralhl  longitudinal  slits. 

34.  gl6blUu«,  Labill.  Hue  Gim.  Figs.  781,  78."),  786. 
Tree,  300  ft.  or  less  high :  bark  grayish  or  ului.sb  white, 
smooth  except  at  the  base  of  the  trunk:  Ivs.  lanceolate, 
thick:  calvx-tube  and  li<l  covered  with  bluish  white  wax: 
fr.  large,  angular.  Dec.-Feb.  F\v.M.  Eucal. «):2.  G.C.  II. 
1.5:G01:  111.2:784;  10:737.  — Very  attractive  to  bees,  but 
the  nectar  has  a  strong  and  unplea.sant  odor.  In  Call* 
fornia  more  extensively  planted  than  any  other  Gum, 
and  readily  sprea<ling  by  voluntary  seedlings.  Will 
stand  protracted  drought  without  irrigation  in  a  region 
of  only  8  or  10  inches  annual  rainfall  (Franceschi).  The 
most  rapid-growing  species.  Timber  used  in  Australia 
by  ship-builders  for  planking  and  keels;  also  for  fence 
rails,  tfh'graph  poles,  railroad  ties,  shafts  and  spokes. 
It  has  been  recomnimded  for  wine  casks.  Will  tolerate 
19°  F.  Fig.  785  shows  the  stamens  (.'))  and  the  structure 
of  the  bud.  Nos.  1-1  are  }4  nat.  size;  5  is  on  a  larger 
scale.    No.  4  is  a  section  of  a  bud. 

35.  alpina,  Lindl.  Shrub,  12  ft.  high:  Ivs.  inequilater- 
ally  half-ovate.  Idunt.  acute  on  young  shoots,  leathery: 
fls.  sessile  in  the  leaf  axils,  solitary  or  few:  fr.  large,  8 
lines  wide,  almost  hemispherical,  not  angular.  8ept.- 
Nov.  F.v.M.  Eucal.  2:1.— A  very  rare  and  interesting 
alpine  species,  possibly  suitable  for  street  planting. 

FF.  Calyx-tube  and  lid  smooth  or  rough,  hut  not  warty: 
Ivs.  much  exceeding  1  in.  in  Ungth. 

O.  Stamens  not  inflexed  in  the  bud  (see  also  No.  51,  E. 
tereticornis):  peduncles  broadly  flattened:  calyx 
lid  long,  cylindrical,  obtuse:  anthers  ellipsoid^ 
opening  by  parallel  longitudinal  slits. 

36.  L6hmanni.  Preiss.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree:  bark 
coming  oil:  in  irregular  sheets,  roughish  and  reddish: 
fls.  greenish  yellow;  calyx  lid  often  l}i  in.  long:  ovary 
convex  at  the  top :  fr.  half  immersed  in  the  receptacle, 
about  ?^  in.  in  diameter;  valves  connivent  into  a  cone, 
tapering  into  the  persistent  l)ase  of  the  style.  July- 
Sept.  —  Valuable  ornamental  tree. 

37.  comilta,  Labill,  Yate  Tree.  Large  tree:  calyx 
lid  I-H4  in.  long:  filaments  yellow:  ovary  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  calyx  rim,  the  top  flat  or  at  length  slightly 
convex;  style  thickened  at  the  base:  fr.  free  (not  im- 
merse«l  in  the  receptacle).  July-Sept.  F.v.M.  Eucal. 
9:1.  — Closely  related  to  the  preceding.  Used  success- 
fully as  a  roadside  tree  in  southern  California;  adapted 
to  the  lemon  belt,  and  tolerating  alkaline  and  saline  soils 
(Franceschi).  Prefers  a  somewhat  humid  soil.  Timber 
hard,  tough  and  elastic,  suitable  for  shafts  and  frames 

of  carts,  and  considered  equal 
to  ordinary  ash  wood.  B.  M. 
r.l40. 

38.  occident&lis.  Endlich. 
Flat-topped  Yate.  Fig.  787. 
Tall  tree :  bark  deciduous, 
mostly  smooth  :  Ivs.  narrow- 
lanceolate  :  calyx  lid  li-%  in. 
long;  filaments  yellowish :  fruit- 
valves  only  half  exserted,  awl- 
shaped,  free.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal. 
f>:5.  — Individuals  show  great 
diversity  in  time  of  flowering, 
so  that  specimens  may  be  found 
in  blossom  at  any  time  between  August  and  April. 

39.  plAtyptlS,  Hook.  (E.  obcorddta.  Turcz.).  Tall 
shrub,  30  ft.  or  less  high:  bark  smooth,  grayish:  Ivs. 
petiolate,  leathery,  broad -obovate,  blunt, shining:  pedun- 
cles flattened  and  winged,  bent  downwards:  fls.  sessile, 
dull  red  or  yellowish  white,  not  conspicuous  :  calyx- 
tube  prominently  angular,  nmch  broader  than  the  conic- 
cylindrical  lid:  fr.  truncate-ovate,  very  angular,  border 
compressed:  flowering  almost  continuously,  but  never 
much  at  a  time.   F.v.  M.  Eucal.  7:6.    Hook.    Icon.  849. 

GG.  Statnens  inflexed  in  the  bud:  fruits  from  %  to  lin. 

in  diameter. 

40.  megac^rpa,  F.v.M.  Tree,  100  ft.  or  less  high: 
bark  deciduous,  smooth,  grayish  white  :  peduncles 
sharply  2-edged  and  dilated  upwards :  fls.  1-2  or  3,  ses« 
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•tie;  anthers  with  a  large  dorsal  gland  near  the  apex: 
fr.  larikfe,  slightly  anfLpilar-streaktMi;  valves  thick,  ton- 
Vfrgent,  einersed;  bordt-r  broad,  depressed.  F.v.  M. 
Eucal.  6:.'t. 

GOO.  Stamens  iufhied  in  the  htifJn:   fruitx  mostly  umler 
)i  iM.  in  tHaiHfter:   leu.  Uincfohitv,  rarely  lin- 
ear: calyx-tutte  and  lid  not  ribbed. 
A.    C'llyr-tuhe  an^jular:  pedicels  flattened. 

41.  Konioc&lyx.  F.  v,  M.  Bastard  Box  Tkee.  Tall 
tree  :  i>i(luncl«'s  (•oiupr»'*»sed  :  p«-di«H'ls  very  short  and 
angular  or  wanting;  calyx-tube  con**[)icuously  angular: 
lid  pyraniidal-heiuispht'ric:  fr.  angtilar:  valves  deltoid, 
almost  enrl<»»ed.  August.  F.  v.  M.^ucal.  1:3.  — Ascends 
to  4.(HH)  ft.  elevation.  Tinjber  especially  esteemed  for 
wheelwrights'  work;  uNo  used  for  house-building,  fence 
rails,  etc. ;  excellent  for  fuel. 

HH.    Calyx-tnbe  and  pedicels  terete:  fr.-valret  short, 

often  deltoid. 

I.    Capsule  inserted  below  the  rim  of  the  calyx-tube,  or 

on  a  level  tvith  it. 

J.    Frs.  urreolafe  {i.e.,  urn-shaped). 

42.  Bailey&na,  F.  v.  M.  Tall  tree  :  bark  persistent 
throughout.  Hbrous:  ftdiage  dense  and  shady :  Iva.  much 
dotted:  antliers  l)roa<lly  cordate,  opening  by  divergent 
slits:  fr.  rather  lartre.  j^lobular-urn-shnped.  ;{-celled  ; 
valves  deltoid,  slightly  exserted.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  .'1:1.— 
Will  grow  well  on  sandy  soil.  Tinit»er  splits  easily,  is 
tough  and  durable;  used  for  fence  posts,  etc. 

JJ.  Frs.  mostly  ovate-truncate,  never  urceohfte:  pedicels 
short;  calyx-lid  hemispherical,  mostly  blunt  and 
shorter  than  the  tube. 
K.   Leaf-veins  fine,  numerous,  very  divergent. 

4.1.  uncin&ta,  Turcz.  Shrub,  branching  from  near  the 
base  with  several  thin  stems:  bark  deciduous,  smooth 
and  grayish  or  reddish:  Ivs.  firm,  very  light  green,  nar- 
row: tls.  small;  stamens  remaining  bent  inward  in  an- 
thesis;  anthers  very  minute,  almost  globular,  opening 
by  terminal  pores:  fr.  very  small.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  4:10. 
—A  verj'  hardy  species. 

KK.    Lfof-veiii.t  not  numerous,  very  oblique. 

44.  coccifera,  Hook.  Small,  glaucous  tree  :  Ivs.  thick 
and  shining,  under  3  in.  long  :  peduncles  short,  thick 
and  much  tlattened  upwards:  calyx-tube  narrow-tur- 
H't.ate,  tapering  at  the  base,  prominently  angled :  lid 
short,  broa<l,  flat  or  depressed,  rugose:  anthers  kidney- 
shaped,  opening  by  divergent,  longitudinal  slits  :  fr. 
almost  flat  on  the  top.  Tastnania,  3.0(X)-4,000  ft.  eleva- 
tion. B.M.  4^37.  0.0.11.12:11.'};  1.'{:.'W5  ;  IIL  2:787, 
781);  3:7<K),  801;  9 :1G9.- Perhaps  only  a  sub-alpine  form 
of  h\  aniyydalintt. 

4.").  Ounnii,  Hook.  Cider  Gum.  Small,  often  scrubby 
tree:  Ivs.  thic.k,  shining,  less  than  3  in.  long:  calyx-lid 
shining,  hemispherical,  short-pointed:  anthers  almost 
oval,  opening  by  parallel  longitudinal  slits  :  capsule 
somewhat  sunk  "below  the  narrow  rim  of  the  calyx-tube. 
A  \ery  hardy  species.  Cattle  and  sheep  readih'  browse 
on  the  foliage,  as  it  hicks  the  peculiarlv  pungent  Euca- 
lyptus odor.  Mav,  June.  G.C.  IL  19:4.37;  111.2:781; 
11:787. 

Var.  tmdulita,  i  K.  Giinnii,  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  4:5.,  not  of 
Hook.  L\  unduliita,  Luehm.,  not  of  F.  v.M.).  Swamp 
GcTM.  Tall  tree:  Ivs.  longer  (over  3  in. ),  broad  and 
somewhat  undulate:  fr.  top-shaped.  — Yields  a  great  deal 
of  nectar,  an<l  flowers  earlier  than  £.  viminalis.  Tim- 
ber stroiig  and  useful. 

JJJ.  Frs.  ovate  or  globose,  truncate:  rim  rather  broad 
and  flat ;  anthers  broader  than  long  almost 
kidney-shaped,  opening  by  divergent  longitudi- 
nal slits:  Ivs.  green:  bark  of  trunk  smooth 
or   fibrous. 

4G.  haemastdma,  Smith.  White  Gum.  Tree  :  Ivs. 
broad;  veins  spreading,  prominent:  outer  stamens  ster- 
ile :  fr.  short,  ovate-truncate,  with  a  reddish  apex. 
F.  V.  M.  Eucal.  2:3.  — Will  grow  on  poor,  sandy  land. 
Timber  of  inferior  quality. 

47.  amygdalina,  Labill.  Peppermint  Gi'M.  Tall  tree: 
bark  persistent  on  trunk  and  lower  branches,  fibrous: 


788.    Fruits  and  buds  of 
E.  viminalis  (X/i). 


Iv9.  rather  small,  narrow-lanceolate,  attenuate  into  the 
petiole;  veins  not  much  spreading;  oil-dots  large  and 
not  very  numenms.  tntnslucent  :  fr.  globose,  trtnj- 
cate  or  shortlv  ovate.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  5:1.  B.M. 
32«K).  B.R.  ll':947  (as  A'.  l»n,,ifoUa).  tJ.C.  III.  6:10. 
—  Timber  not  strong,  but  suitable  for  shingles,  rails, 
staves,  inner  building  material,  t*tc.  Foliage  yields 
more  volatile  oil  than  that  (»f  any  other  species  tested. 

Var.  r^gnans,  F.  v.  M.  Giant  Glm.  Very  tall  tree, 
(415  ft.  or  less  high):  bark  usually  smooth,  whitish, 
fibrous  only  near  the  base:  Ivs.  large,  broad-lanceolate; 
oil  dots  verj'  fine,  numenms. 

Var.  angUBtildlia.  F.  v.M.  Graceful,  spreading  tree: 
bran<'hlets  drooping  :  Ivs.  very  narrow  :  fls.  very  nu- 
menms in  the  umbel.  Jan.-Apl.,  and  more  or  lesa 
throughout  the  year. 

n.  Capsule  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  calyx-tube: 
Ivs.  mostly  large,  inequilateral ;  veins  very  di- 
verging: stems  of  young  plants  nearly  terete:  an- 
thers longer  than  broad,  opening  by  parallel 
longitudinal  slits. 

J.    Flowers  mostly  three  in  an  umbel. 

48.  viminAlis,  Labill.  Manna  (Jlm.  Fig.  788.  Tall 
and  graceful,  spreading  tree,  300  ft.  or  less  high :    bark 

persistent,  roughish  and 
dark-colored  ( never  fibrous ) , 
or  decidiums.  very  smooth 
and  grayish  white:  seedling- 
leaves  lanceolate  :  pedicels 
almost  none  or  very  short: 
lid  semi-ovate,  mostly  short- 
pointed.  F.  V.  M.  Eucal. 
10:10.  G.C.  IIL  4:.597.-A 
hardy  species,  withstanding 
considerable  frost  and  strong 
winds.  Tiiiib«r  not  as  strong 
as  that  of  many  other  spe- 
cies, but  frequently  em- 
ployed for  shingles,  fence  rails  and  ordinary  building 
purpiKses.  Sheep  wiil  feed  on  the  foliage.  A  valuable 
l>ee  tree.  Growing  remiily  in  California  from  voluntary 
seedlings.    Seed  said  to  retain  its  vitality  ten  years. 

J.I.    Flotrers  more  than  three  in  an  umbel. 

49.  StuartiJina,  F.  v.  M.  Apple-scented  (tum.  Tall, 
branching  tree,  with  dense,  drooping  foliage  ;  closely 
related  to  J^.  viminalis,  and  distinguishable  from  the 
latter  when  it  has  more  than  3  flowers  in  an  umbel, 
by  the  fibrous  bark  and  roundish  seedling  leaves :  pedi- 
cels almost  none  :  calyx-lid  almost  hemispherical  or 
shortly  and  bluntly  conical.  March-May.  F.v.M.  Eucal. 
4:9. —One  of  the  hardiest  species:  timber  used  mostly 
for  fencing  and  fuel. 

.")0.  rostrita,  Schlecht.  Red  Gum.  Tree,  200  ft.  or  less 
hitrh:  bark  early  deciduous,  smooth,  ashy  gray  or  whit- 
ish: pedicels  ccmspicuous:  calyx-lid  acuminate,  usually 
ending  in  a  beak  (occasionally  blunt).  Apl.,  May. 
F.v.M.  Eucal.  4:7.  — Useful  for  bees.  Prefers  a  moist 
Soil  with  a  clayey  subsoil  ;  thrives  in  ground  periodi- 
cally inundated  for  a  considerable  time,  and  even  in 
slightly  saline  places:  stands  22°  F.  in  Italy.  Timber 
hard,  heavy,  strong  and  extremely  durable,  eith«'r  above 
or  under  gnmnd  or  in  water  ;  suitalde  for  fence  posts, 
piles  and  railroad  ties;  also  extensively  used  in  ship- 
building an<l  for  wood  bricks  for  street  paving;  said  to 
make  a  better  fuel  than  wood  of  £.  globulus.  Some- 
what hardier  than  E.  globulus. 

51.  tereticdmis.  Smith.  Flooded  Gum.  Tall  tree: 
bark  smooth :  peduncles  elongated:  pedicels  conspicu- 
ous: calyx-lid  conical,  not  beaked,  often  much  elon- 
gated: fr.  almost  globose  through  the  broad,  ascending 
rim.  Apr.,  May.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  9.8.  — Closely  related  to 
E.rostrata.  Will  thrive  on  undrained  ground.  Tim- 
ber used  by  wheelwrights. 

52.  rtidis,  Endl.  Tree,  80  ft.  high,  or  less  :  bark  per- 
sistent, rough :  peduncles  %-\  in.  long:  pedicels  short: 
calyx-lid  conical,  not  beaked  ;  commissural  line  be- 
tween calyx  tube  and  lid  prominent  :  rim  of  fr.  only 
slightly  ascending.  Sep.-Xov.  F.  v,  M.  Eucal.  10:8.— 
Stands  drought  better  than  many  others,  and  promises 
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to  make  a  beautiful  avenue  tree  :  younjf  srrowth  nf  a 
deep  copper  culur  ;  adapted  to  the  leiuuu  belt  [  Kran- 
cescbi). 

E.  hntmn\de$.  Smith.  Plaoe«l  next  after  E.  robasta  in  the 
key.  Tiilltre**:  lid  not  lirna<lt«r  than  th«>  ani;ul.'ir  ciilyx  tul>e. 
F.  V.  M.  Eui-al.  4:2.  TimlMr  vjilual.le.  — £\  cttrii<dorn.  Hiwik.— 
maruhita,  var.  citritxlora.— £.  decipiena,  Kn<lli<'h.  Pl.-ifwl  next 
after  E.  gonifwjilyx  in  the  kej*.  Thh*.  "U  ft.  hitc't :  <'alyx  tulie 
and  pedif-els  terete:  capsule  rttl.«i»»d  alwve  the  rim  <>f  the  calyx 
tube:  fr. -valves  endint;  in  5  ixdnts.  F.  v.  M.  Eiu-al.  h>:'.l.—E, 
euuenio'idea,  Sieb.  White  STHlNiiV-HAKK.  Pl.-vetl  sef'ond  after 
E.trunnii,  vur.  undulnta,  in  the  key.  Tn-e. 'J(H)  ft.  hisjh  :  tls. 
more  than  3  in  an  uiiiIhI:  fr.  ovnteor  tfloUjse.  trun<'Jite  :  rim 
narrow,  the  valves  inserted  somewhat  bilow  it.  .M;»rch-Sept. 
F.  V.  M.  Eucal.  10:4.  Timl>er  valuable.  — A*,  rjcimin.  Schaner. 
MoCNTAlX  Bl^ooDWOOl).  Placed  next  l)eforeE.  nuwulatain  the 
key.  Trt»e,  aJMnit  HO  ft.  high:  lis.  cream  eoloreil,  ses.siio,  in  <  >ct. 
frs.  sessile.  F.  v.  M  Encal.9:2.  Woo«l  makes  goo«l  fuel.  Hand- 
some tree  when  in  Idossom.  — i?.  inrr<t»»(itn.  I.^tbill.  M.\LI^EE. 
Placed  after  E.  Plan<-honiana  in  the  key.  Shrub  or  small  tree: 
frs.  rarely  exceeding  '»in.  in  diam.:  i>eiluncles  ere<'t,  short  and 
thick,  usually  much  tiattene*!.  F.v.M.  Eui'al.5:6.  "Will  live  in 
mere  sand  and  brave  the  most  scorching  hot  wimls,  but  will 
bear  some  frost.  The  Ivs.  supply  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  mercantile  Eucalyptus  oil."— ^.  via^n'rhi'mfhn,  F.  v.  M. 
Placed  l^efore  E.  viminalis  in  the  key.  Leaf-veins  very  ob- 
lifiue:  fls.  and  frs.  on  short  petlicels:  lid  conical:  anthers  kid- 
ney-shapeil,  opening  l»y  divergent  longitudinal  slits.  F.v.M. 
Eucal.  1:5. — E.  inicrothf-ra,  F.v.M.  Placed  next  to  E.  sidero- 
phloia  in  the  key.  l^id  not  exceeding  "J  lines  in  length:  fr.- 
valves  niudi  exserted.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  1(1:0.  One  of  the  l)est 
trees  for  desert  tracts;  tolerates  the  intense,  scorching  heat  of 
a  desert  .summer,  and  a  winter  temiJerature  of  1«*^F.  Timber 
valuable  for  caliinet  work,  etc.— £.  ntiniata,  Cunn.  Placed 
after  E.  itaniculata  in  the  key.  Fls.  in  simple  uml>els,  brilliant 
orange-color:  fr.  with S or  more  cells,  nearly  2  in.  long.  F.v.M. 
Eucal.  6:4.  A  handsome  ornamental  tree.— £".  obtxtsiflhra, 
Auct.==virgata  (l>elow).— J?,  pinnata,  a  garden  name.  Is  a 
synonym  of  some  other  species.— J?.  Mraptern,  Turcz.  Shnib, 
10ft.  high:  tls.  ver>'  large,  axillar>-,  solitarj-,  on  a  recur^•ed.  tiat, 
and  very  broad  peduncle;  calyx  tube  almost  obverse-pyramidal, 
sharply  Quadrangular,  liroailer  than  the  pyramidal-conical  lid: 
stamens  reil.  F.  v.  M.  Eucal.  2:lo.  One  of  the  most  ornamental 
species  of  the  genus.— iT.  rir.'/a/rt,  .Sicb.  (E.  obtnsiHora,  DC). 
Placed  second  after  E.  obliqua  in  the  key.  Shrub,  10-1,">  ft. 
high:  bark  smooth:  Iva.  large,  falcate:  umbels  generally  en- 
closed in  large  br.icts  while  in  bud.  j_  Bl'KTT  Daw. 

EUCHABtDIUM  (from  the  Greek  for  charming). 
On(t<fn)cf<p.  Two  Culiforniaii  herl)s  allied  to  C'larkia.  but 
differing  in  haviuj;  the  calyx  tube  much  prolonged  be- 
yond the  ovary,  stanieu.s  4  and  opposite  the  sepals  and 
not  appendaered  at  the  base.  E.  concinnum,  Fisch.  A: 
Mey.  {E.  (jrauiUfU>rnm,  Fisch.  «Sc  Mey.),  is  a  graceful 
garden  annual,  growing  1  ft.  high.  Pubescent  or  gla- 
brous :  Ivs.  siuall,  oblong,  petioled,  entire  :  tls.  rose- 
colored,  nearly  or  (juite  an  inch  across;  calyx  tube  tili 
form,  an  inch  or  more  long;  filaments  fliifonn;  petals 
3-lobed.  Of  easv  culture  in  anv  garden  soil.  B.R. 
23:1902.  B.M.  .3.5'89.  R.H.  184G;81;  1857,  p.  299.  E. 
Br6weri,  Gray,  is  an  annual  1  ft.  hiirh.  Lvs.  1  in.  or  more 
loiiir.  narrow-lanceolate:  jietals  larire,  obcordate,  with  a 
narrow  lobe  in  the  deep  tenuiual  sinus:  filaments  dub- 
sliaped.  L.  H.  B. 

EtrCHABIS  [very  graceful,  from  the  Greek).  Ama- 
ryUiddctm.  Perianth  tube  straight  or  curved,  the  throat 
dilated  ;  segments  broad  and  spreading  ;  perianth  cup 
either  entire  or  toothed  betv:een  the  filaments :  ovules  2 
to  many  in  each  of  the  3  locules:  fls.  white,  in  umbels, 
very  showy,  standing  on  long,  stout  scapes:  lvs.  broad- 
ovate,  narrowed  into  distinct  petioles.  Six  or  eight 
handsome  species  from  Colombia.  Rootstock  short  and 
bulb-like.  The  species  are  confuse<l.  E.  yrdndi flora, 
E.  Candida  and  E.  subedentafa  are  the  well-marked 
types.  The  fls.  in  Fig.  789,  adapted  from  authentic 
plates,  will  distinguish  the  tj'pes.  Hybridizes  with  Ur- 
ceolina  (see  Cfreeocharis).  5lonogr.  by  Baker,  Araa- 
ryllideae.  '         L.  h.  B. 

The  Amazon  Lilies,  as  Eucharis  are  popularly  called, 
are  among  the  most  desirable  of  wannhouse  bulbous 
plants,  being  not  only  very  beautiful  but  also  very  free 
in  the  production  of  flowers. 

When  grt  ".  in  pots,  they  require  a  coarse,  fibrous 
soil,  composed  chiefly  of  rotted  sod.  and  enriched  with 
about  one-fourth  of  dry  cow  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of 
l>one  dust.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  for  much 
water  is  needed  during  the  growing  season,  but  fre- 
quent potting  should  be  avoided,  as  the  roots  are  im- 


patient of  disturbance.  Sliading  from  full  Hunnhine  is 
r«Mluired.  exc»'|it  during  the  winter  months,  and  a  night 
temperature  of  r».'>-7('^  in  best  for  these  plants.  By  dry- 
ing off  the  Eucharis  to  some  extent  for  a  few  weeks,  a 
crop  of  flowers  may  l>e  had  at  almost  any  season,  pro- 
viiling  the  bulbs  are  strong  and  herlthy,  but  they  should 
ne''er  b«.t  dried  to  such  a  degree  that  all  the  foliage  in 
lost,  else  the  bulbs  will  be  much  weakened. 

tnM»d  results  are  also  had  from  planting  out  the 
Eucharis  on  a  bench  in  a  warn^^ouse,  the  soitan<t  treat- 
ment being  much  the  same  as  for  pot-grown  specimens. 
The  only  insects  liaide  to  give  much  trouble  in  connec- 
tion with  these  plants  are  mealy  bugs  and  thrips,  and 
these  may  be  controlled  by  thorough  svringing. 

W.  n.  Taplin. 
A.    Cup  toothed  and  protruded  from  the  perianth -tube. 

grandilldra,  Planch.  {E.  Amaznnica,  LInd.).  AitAZON 
Lii.v.  .Stak  (»f  Bethlehem  la  name  also  applied  t<» 
Ornithogalum).  F'ig.  789.  Bull>  globular,  2  in.  in  diara. : 
lvs.  2—4  to  ea4-h  st«Mn  :  scape  1-2,'^  ft.,  bearing  an  um- 
bel of  2—4  large  (4  in.  a4*ross),  very  fragrant  star-like 
fls.  on  pedicels  nearly  «»r  «|uite  1  in.  long;  the  segments 
(iilong  and  obtuse  ;  cup  forming  a  distinct  projecting 
tul>e.  F.S.  9:957;  12:12ir»-17.  B.M.  4971.  On.  48,  p. 
217.  G.C.  111.7:193:  Itl:  GG5.  A. F.  5:303;  8:445.  F.E. 
8:1000.    F.R.  1:11;  2:3ti4. 


789.    Eucharis. 

Leaf  of  E.  granditlora,  and  tls.  of  (a)  sul)edentata, 
(\yi  Sauderi,  (c)  granditlora,  (d)  Candida. 

Var.  Modrei,  Baker,  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
Amer.  trade.  It  has  smaller,  rounder  and  thicker  lvs. 
an<l  smaller  fls.,  with  the  cup  lined  with  yellow. 

M&stersii,  Baker.  Bulb  often  smaller  :  scape  1  ft. 
high,  bearing  2  nearly  sessile  fls.  in  the  umbel,  the  peri- 
anth segments  ovate  and  spreading  and  shorter  than  in 
the  last:  cup  forming  a  shallow  frilled  or  notched  col- 
lar. B.M.  0831.  G.C.  II.  24:721. -Possibly  a  hybrid  of 
E.  grand  if  lorn  and  E.  Sanderi. 

AA.    Cup    almost    entirely   joined    or  odnate    to    the 
jyeria  nth -tube  [the  H^ingnd  filaments  may  project). 

c&ndida,  Planch.  Fig.  789,  d.  Bulb  globose,  bearing 
stolons,  2  in.  in  diam.:  scape  somewhat  flattened,  glau- 
cous, 1-1 3  a  ft.  high,  bearing  G-10  short-pedicelled   fls. 
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in  an  umbel :  segments  oblonsr,  acute,  more  or  lens  re- 
ri»'X»'<l  :  winged  yellow  tllamt-nts  projtMting,  unitiMl  at 
the  Imse  only.  F.S.  8:78«.-8maller-!ld.  tlian  K.  gran- 
di  flora. 

Binder!,  Baker.  Fig.  789  h.  Bulb  ovoid,  1-2  in.  In 
diam.:  scape  tentf,  1  ft.,  b«>ariiij?  2-.J  nearly  sessile 
white  rts.:  segments  ovate,  1  in.  or  more  loiij?:  yell<»w- 
ish  cup,  very  narrow,  like  a  collar  or  rim,  ami  bearing 
the  short,  cur^'ed  Hlaments  on  it;*  ed^c  B..M.  (MiTO. 
O.C.  11.  19:34!).- Bv  .s,,nie  thought  to  hv  n  hybrid  of  A'. 
grumh flora  and  A.  rmulida.  V'ar.  multifldra,  Baker. 
Fls.  smaller,  4-(i,  striped  green.    B.M.  Oe;il. 

lubedentita,  Benth.  (CalUphruria  giihdenf()ta, 
Baker).  Fig.  78'.)  «.  Bulb  ovoid,  1%  in.  in  diam.:  srape 
slender,  1  ft.:  tls.  iV-H,  on  pedicels  1  in.  or  hss  lonj,'; 
tube  1  in.  long,  funnel-shaped  alxive;  segments  oblong, 
ascending,  1  in.  long;  cup  wanting,  or  represented  only 
liy  obscure  teeth  on  the  tllameuts.  I.H.  28:41."j.  B.M. 
6289.  — A  small-tld.  species. 

E.  Jiakeridnn,  N.  E.  Br.  Has  the  perianth  of  E,  grandlflora 
antl  stiimens  of  E.  prunlid.i  :  fls.  2'-a  in.  acwss,  pure  white: 
tnlK>  not  enhiriiiJiK  emT)hatically  at  the  top:  cup  projecting 
from  the  bastes  of  tlic  H«-i;iiients,  not  toothed.  B.M.  7144.  O.C. 
in.  7:417  :  V1:'M).-E.  Elinetana,  Sander.  Hybrid  of  E.  San- 
ded and  E.  grandirtora.  Easier  to  grow  than  E.  S.-inderi.  G.C 
III.  'i6:.\\h.  —  E-  L^hinnnni,  Rf«i;el.  Fl.s.  alKMit  4.  iVj  in.  across, 
tJie  spivwling  corona  with  I'J  lon^.  narrow  teeth,  the  i)erianth 
segments  spreading  or  reflexed.  «it.  W:1'M).  —  E .Loiri i ,  Baker. 
Robust :  tis.  4  in.  across,  the  spreading  onter  segments  1  in. 
wide  and  tlie  3  inner  ones  incur>-ed.  Perhaps  a  natural  liylirid 
of  E.  grandlflora  and  E.  Sanderi.  G.C.  III.  1:1:5;m>;  .I.H.  III. 
2^:111.  — A'.  St^veni>i.  N.  E.  Br.  >>eertowering :  very  like  E. 
Sanderi,  and  a  garden  hybrid  of  that  species  and  E.  candi<la. 
J.H.  III.  30:2:>3.    On.  4C:S)74.   G.C.  III.  17:365.  L.  H.  B. 

EUCNIDE  (Greek -made  word,  referring  to  the  sharp, 
nettle-like  hairs).  Loasdcrai.  Three  western  American 
heri»s,  by  some  authors  referred  to  Mentzelia.  Fls.  yel- 
low; calyx-tubeoblong,  the  limb  persistent,  5-lobed;  pet- 
als 5,  united  at  the  base  and  inserted  on  the  throat  of 
the  calyx;  stamens  numerous,  the  filaments  tlliform: 
ovary  1-loculed,  bearing  a  ."i-cleft  style.  £.  bartoni- 
Oldes,  Zucc.  {Jlentzilia  barfonio\den,  Benth.  and  Hook. ), 
is  sometimes  cult.  It  is  a  pretty  summer-flowering  an- 
nual, thriving  in  warm  garden  soil.  Stems  about  1  ft,, 
more  or  less  decumbent,  hispid-hairy:  Iv.s.  alternate, 
petioled,  broad-ovate  and  toothed-lobed :  fls. large, <m  long 
pedicels,  the  petals  ovate-pointe«l,  the  numerous  yellow 
Iiair-like  stamens  projecting  and  brush-like.  It  is  half 
succulent.  Mex.  and  Tex.  B.M.  4491,  as  Micmspi^rma 
b(irtouio)de.t,  Walp.  L    H    B. 

EUCODONIA  is  now  referred  to  AvhimeiHS. 

EUCOMIS  (Cireek,  beautiful  hair).  Liliiicece.  Cape 
bulbs,  half  hardy,  producing  great  radical  rosettes  of 
long  leaves  and  a  strong,  leafy -topped  spike  of  greenish 
tlowers  from  the  center.  Fls.  regular.  0-parted,  rotate; 
stamens  6  :  ovary  broad  and  short,  obtusely  ^-angled. 
Prop,  by  offsets.  The  bulbs  may  remain  in  the  open  if 
in  a  wann  place  and  well  protected.  Will  stan<l  con- 
siderable frost.  Of  easy  culture.  Let  the  bulbs  remain 
where  planted.    In  the  N,  treated  as  glasshouse  plants. 

undulita  (A*.  rP^m,  L'Her.).  Roval  Crown.  Lvs. 
long-oblong,  spreading  or  recurving,  undulate:  scape 
2  ft..  Iiearing  very  numerous  green  or  yellow-green  fls. 
undenieath  a  crown  or  canopy  of  lvs.:  bulb  ovate. 
B.M.  1083. 

punctata,  L'Her.  Pixeapple  Flower.  Lvs.  erect- 
spreading,  long  and  narrow,  channeled,  undulate, 
brown  spotted  beneath:  seape  2  ft.,  spotted:  fls.  green, 
the  ovary  brown.   B.M.  913.    F.S.  22:2.307.    A  form  with 

I*-    lvs.  striped  beneath  with  brown  is  var.  stridta,  Sims. 

':'■   (B.M.  1339.) 

bicolor,  Baker.  Stamens  and  margins  of  perianth 
segments  bright  purple,  otherwise  close  to  E.  punctata, 
but  lvs.  unspotted  ( said  to  be  a  spotted  var. ) .    Foreign 


^?^  dealers  offer  var.  maculdta. 


h.  H.  B. 


EUCEtPHIA  (Greek   for  well   covered).     Bosdcece. 
Three  or  four  southern  hemisphere  resinous  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  opposite,  evergreen  simple  or  pinnate  lvs. 
and  showy  white  fls.    E.  pinnntifdlia ,  Gay.  is  a  shrub 
^  hardy  in  parts  of  England,  with  large  white  hypericum- 


llke  4petnled  fls.  and  rose-liXe  foliage.  B.M.  7007.  G.C. 
II.  14:337:  HI.  9:»il3;  10:217;  15:109;  23:15(fr.).  K. 
cordifolin,  (av.,  has  .')  petals  and  simple  serrate  lvs. 
(i.e.  III.  22:247.  — Neither  of  these  is  in  the  Ameriean 
trade.   Worthy  of  trial  in  the  South. 

£nO£NIA  (named  in  honor  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy).  Mijrti^rxe.  Trees  or  shrubs:  lvs.  evergreen, 
opposite,  mostly  finely  penniveined  :  fls.  white  or 
creanjy  :  fr.  a  drupe-like  Inrry,  usually  globular  and 
l-see«le<l.  Habit  an*l  inflorescence  of  Myrtus.  For  cult, 
and  prop.,  see  Jlyrmn.    See  Myrtun,  also,  for  A'.  Cgni. 

A.    Fl$.  solitary  on  axillary  peduncUg  :  petals  free. 

Michelii,  Lam.  Cayenne,  or  Surinam  Cherry. 
PiTANUA.  Shrub,  20  ft  :  lvs.  «ivate-lanceolate,  irlabrous: 
peduncles  shorter  than  the  glossy  lvs.:  berry  cherry- 
like,  ribbed,  about  i  in.  in  diaiu..  edible,  with  a  delight- 
ful spicy,  acid  flavor.  Kipe  in  May  and  dune.  Brazil. 
Hanly  in  southern  F!a.  and  southern  Calif.  H.H.  18H9, 
p.  532.  — .Much  esteemed  for  jellies,  and  in  great  de- 
mand. Cseful,  also,  as  a  pot-plant,  freely  producing  its 
showy  red  firuits. 

Brasili^nsis,  Lam.  ORrMirHAMA  of  Brazil.  Shnib, 
6  ft.:  lvs.  t»vul  or  obovate-obhmg,  bluntish,  scale-like 
alontr  the  branches,  3  in.  long,  IH  in.  broad  :  fr.  edible, 
scarlet,  the  size  of  a  cherrv.  April.  B.M.  4.")2«;.  H.H. 
1845:425. 

AA.   Fls.  in  S-forking  panicles  or  cymes  ;  petals  free 
and  spreading. 

myrtifdlia,  Sims  (E.  aus>ri)lis,  W«ndl.).  Brush 
CHKKI4V.  Shrub,  (>-12  ft.:  lvs.  |)etiolate,  2-3  in.  long, 
obovate  to  nearly  lanceolate,  rather  thick,  dark  and 
glossy  green:  peduncles  ;i-5-fld. :  fr.  edible,  red  or  vio- 
let, about  8  lines  in  diam..  crowned  by  the  i)ersistent 
calyx  lobes.  Austral.  Hanly  in  the  South.  A.(t.  ll:7.')r>. 
B.M.  22.30.  — Chiefly  grown  for  ornament.  Used  for 
hedges  in  Calif. 

Jdmbos,  Linn.  Rose  Apple.  Jamrosade.  Jambos. 
Tree,  20-30  ft. :  lvs.  narrow-lanceolate,  acuminate,  long, 
thick  and  shining,  resembling  those  of  an  oleamler:  fr. 
132-2  in.  thick,  white  or  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  «»f  blush- 
pink  on  one  si«ie,  edible,  rose-scented,  apricot-flavored. 
E.  Indies.    Stove.    B.M.  1G90.  — Valued  for  jelly-making. 

AAA.    Fls.  in   S-forking   panicles    or  cymes;    petals 
united  info  a  calyptra. 

Jambol&na,  Lam.  .Jambolan,  or  .Jambolan  Plitm. 
Tall  shrub  or  tree  :  lvs.  obtuse  or  shortly  acuminate, 
4-<>  in.  long,  2-3  in.  broad  :  berry  etlible.  varying  from 
the  size  of  u  cherry  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  t^gg.   E.  Indies. 

E.  apiculata.  DC.  Chile,  has  oval  apiculate  lvs.  and  3-fld. 
axillary  peduncles.   Perhaps  a  Myrtus.       j_  BURTT  Davy 

EULALIA.    Treated  under  J//.'jca«^^MS. 

EULABIA.    Misprint  for  Eulalia. 

EULOPHIA  (Greek,  handsome  crest).  Orchidacea;, 
tribe  Vdndeif.  Terrestrial  herbs  with  membranaceous 
I  .'s.  and  conspicuous  pseudobulbs;  scape  basal,  several- 
fld. :  sepals  aiul  petals  spreading,  similar,  ascending  ; 
labellum  3-lobe<l ;  polliuia  2.  — The  culture  of  Calanthe 
will  apply  to  this  genus. 

macul&ta,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  compressed: 
lvs.  ovate,  spotted  or  blotched:  fls.  small;  upper  sepal 
hood-shaped,  lateral  ones  acuminate,  reddish  brown; 
petals  broader,  whi^e  or  pale  rose;  labellum  cordate, 
with  two  crimson  spots,  triangular  in  outline,  near  the 
base,  otherwise  white,     Braz.   B.R.  8:G18  (Angrjpcum). 

Bcripta,  Lindl.  Lvs.  linear,  subdistichous :  fls.  purple 
and  yellow;  sepals  and  petals  linear-oblong;  labellum 
3-lobed,  lateral  lobes  rotund  at  the  apices.    Madagascar. 

Oa  kes  Ames. 

EULOPHlfiLLA  (diminutive  of  Eulophia).  Orchid- 
dceo',  tribe  I'dndecp.  Pseudobulbs  fusiform,  elongated: 
lvs.  elliptic,  plicate:  raceme  from  the  base  of  young 
growths,  with  violet  rachis:  fls.  white,  fleshy;  labellum 
articulate  with  the  base  of  the  coluimn.  Two  epiphytes, 
from  Madagascar. 
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ElisabethsB,  Liml.  6c  Rolfe.  Fls.  2-2^  in.  across,  usu- 
ally 2-4  in  the  drooping  cluster;  sepals  and  petals  ovate; 
labelluMi  oscillatory;  anterior  lobe  yellow.  B.M.  7387. 
R.B.  Jl.lbl.    i.H.  40:173. 

Feetersiana,  Kriinz.  ((Jrammatopliyllum  HoempUri- 
auiiiH,  Kcichb.  f. ).  Lvs.  2-4  ft.  long:  scape  3-4  ft.  long: 
lis,  3-4  in.  across:  sepals  bright  p'lrple  and  blotched 
at  tip;  petals  purple,  iinl)!otclud;  lip  white,  purple- 
bordered,  with  4  erect  crests.  G.C.  111.  2o  200.  Gn.  53, 
p.  379.    (See  G.C.  III.  20:353).  Oakes  A*— s. 

EUONYMUS  (ancient  Greek  name).  f>yn.,  E,on[  hus. 
Cela.ftracttt.  Spindle  Tkee.  Bvksinu  Bish.  Stkaw- 
BERKV  Bush.  Ornamental,  deciduous  or  evergreen 
shrubs  of  upright  or  sometimes  procumbent  or  creeping 
habit,  with  opposite,  simple  lvs.  and  rather  inconspic- 
uous greenish,  whitish  or  purplish  fls.  in  axillary  cymes; 
very  attractive  in  fall,  with  their  hands<»nie  scarlet,  pink 
or  whitish,  capsular  frs..  showing  the  bright  orange 
seeds  when  opening,  and  with  the  si>lendid  fall  coloring 
which  most  of  the  species  assume,  especially  JC.  ttlnfiis, 
E.  ffamiltouioniis,  Eiiropteus  and  atropurpureus. 
The  Spindle  Trees  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  shrultberies.  Most  of  the  cultivated 
deciduous  species,  exce}>t  those  from  Himalaj^as,  are 
hanly  North,  while  of  the  evergreen  ones  only  E.  radi- 
cans  is  fairly  hardy,  and,  on  account  of  its  greater 
hardiness,  is  often  used  Nor'ili  as  a  siibstitute  of  the  ivy 
for  covering  walls,  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees,  climbing, 
if  planted  in  good  soil,  to  a  heitrht  of  15  and  sometimes 
20  ft.  E.  Europifus,  and  South  the  evergreen  E.  Ja- 
pouiciis,  are  sometimes  tised  for  hedges.  Prop,  by  seeds, 
usually  stratified  and  sown  in  spring,  or  by  cuttings  of 
ripened  wood  in  fall.  The  evergreen  species  grow 
readily  from  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  under  glass 
in  fall  or  during  the  winter  in  the  greenhouse.  Varie- 
ties are  sometimes  grafted  or  budded  on  stock  of  their 
typical  species.  About  40  species  are  known  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  extending  also  from  S.  Asia  to 
Australia.  Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  usually  more  or 
less  quadrangular  branches  and  opposite,  usually  gla- 
brous and  serrate  lvs. :  fls.  small,  in  axillary  cymes, 
4-5-merous,  generally  perfect;  style  and  stamens  short, 
the  latter  inserted  on  a  disk:  fr.  a  3-5-lobed.  somewhat 
fleahy  capsule,  each  dehiscent  valve  containing  1  or  2 
seeds  enclosed  in  a  generally  orange-colored  aril:  the 
seed  itself  is  usually  white.  The  wood  is  tough,  close- 
grained  and  light-coiored,  often  almost  white,  and  used, 
especially  in  Europe,  for  the  ma.iUfacture  of  small  ar- 
ticles. The  bark  of  the  American  species  has  medical 
properties. 

INDEX. 

Eumpaeus,  6. 
flavi'scens,  12. 
grarilis,  13. 
Hamiltoniaiuis,  9 
•Japonicus,  12. 
Kitoptnanni,  5. 
latifnlius,  7. 
linifnlbis,  5. 
Manckii,  9. 
macrophf/llus.  12. 
m^dio-jiictus,  12. 
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Foliage  deciduous. 

B.    Capsules  tubercithite,  depressed-globose  ;    fls.5- 

merous. 

1.  Americ&nus,  Linn.  Strawberry  Bush.  Upright 
shrub,  to  8  ft.:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
usually  acute  at  the  base,  acuminate,  crenately  serrate, 
1^2-3  in.  long:  peduncle  slender,  few-fld.:  fls.  yellowish 
or  reddish  green  :  fr.  pink.  June.  From  southern  N. 
York  south,  west  to  Tex.  L.B.C.  14:1.322.  B.B.  2:394. 
—  Var.  angustifolius,  Wood  (E.  avgustiMixis,  Pursh). 
Lvs.  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate, half -evergreen  South. 

2.  obov^ttus,  Xutt.  {E.  Americ(hius,  var.  obovatiis, 
Torr.  cV'  Gray).  Procumbent  shrub,  with  rooting  stem 
and  erect  branches,  to  1  ft. :  lvs.  obovate  or  elliptic-obo- 
vate.  crenately  serrate,  li^-ht  green.  1-2  in.  long  :  fls. 
purplish:  capsule  usually  ;^-celIed.  May.  From  Canada 
to  Indiana  and  Kentucky.    G.F.  9:385. —It  maybe  used 
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for  covering  the  ground  under  large  trees,  or  for  bor- 
ders jf  shrubberies.  Var.  variegatUB,  lort.,  has  the 
lvs.   aarked  pale  yellow. 

BB.    Capsules  smooth:   fls.  generally  4-merou8. 

C.    Fr.  divided  to  the  basr  info  4  or  less  nearly 
separate  pods. 

3.  aljitus,  Maxim.  (C.  Thnnbergiiiuus,  Blurae). 
Spreading  shrub,  to  8  ft. :  branches  with  2-4  broad, 
corky  wings  :  lvs.  elliptic  or  obovate,  acute  at  both 
ends,  sharply  serrate,  1-2  in.  long  :  fls.  1-3,  short-pe- 
dunded,  yellowish  :  capsule  purplish,  small.  May, 
.Tune.  China,  Jap.  — Var.  subtrifldrus,  Franch.  &  Sav. 
Branches  not  winged:  fls.  1-5. 

cc.     Fruit    more    or   less    S-o-lobed. 

D.    Branches  densely  rcarty. 

4.  verrucdsus,  Scop.  Erect  shrub,  to(»  ft.:  lvs.  ovate- 
lanceolate,  crenately  serrulate,  acuminate,  l-2^2in.  long: 
fls.  slender-peduncled.  1-3,  brownish:  capsule  deeply  4- 
lobed,  yellowish  red;  seed  black,  not  wholly  covered  by 
the  orange  aril.    Southeastern  Europe,  W.  Asia. 

DD.    Brandies  smooth. 

E.    Anthers  yellow. 

5.  ninus,  Bieb.  Low  shrub,  to 2  ft.,  with  slender,  often 
arching  or  sometimes  procumbent  and  rooting  branches : 
lvs.  linear  or  linear-oblong,  mucronulate,  entire  or  re- 
motely denticulate  and  revolute  at  the  margins,  K-lVain. 
long:  fls.  slender-peduncled,  purplish:  capsule  deeply 
4-lobed,  i>ink  ;  seed  brown,  not  wholly  covered  by  the 
orange  aril.  May,  June.  W.  Asia  to  W.  China.  — Hand- 
some shrub  for  rockeries  and  rocky  slopes,  forming  a 
graceful,  pendulous,  standard  tree  if  grafted  high  on 
E.  Europivus.  Fruit  ripens  in  August,  earliest  of  all 
species.    E.  Kodpmanni  is  a  form  of  this. 

fi.  Etiropaeus,  Linn.  Fig.  790.  Erect  shrub  or  some- 
times small  tree,  to  20  ft. :  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  crenately  serrate,  l/^-2H  in.  long  :  fls. 
yellowish,  in  few  fld.  cymes  :  capsule  4-lobed,  usually 


790.  Euonymus  Europaeus  (X  % 


pink.  May.  Europe  to  E.  Asia.  B.B.  T  j9^.  ^-^rvfng 
with  narrower  and  broatier  lvs.  There  ar«.  •■.'.■•  "  ■  :  ] 
varieties  with  variegated  lvs.  and  some  with  •-"  ' '  «._i.- 
ferent    colors,  as    var.  fnictu   atropurpureo  >      ? 

purple,  fnictu  COCCiueO  with  scarlet,  and  fr  «-  u  \''9 
(var.  /^HCOc«r/)rt,  Hort.),  with  whitish  frs.  W.r.  ..oro- 
purptireus,  Arb.  Kew.,  has  rather  narrow  purplish  lvs. 

7.  latifdlius,  Scop.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.: 
winter  buds  slender,  about  Kin.  long:  lvs.  obovate-ob- 
long,  acuminate,  crenately  serrate,  2-4  in.  long:  fls. 
yellowish,  often  5-merous,  in  slender-peduncled,  rather 
man}--fld.  cymes  :  capsule  pink,  large,  with  winged 
lobes.  S.  Europe.  W.  Asia.  B.M.  2384.  — A  very  decora- 
tive speciesj  with  handsome  foliage  and  large  frs. 

EE.    Anthers  p u rp le . 
F.    Fls.  purple. 

8.  atropurptureus,  Jacq.  BrRNiNG  Bush,  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  to  20  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic,  acuminate,  obtusely 
serrate,  pubescent  beii^.-th,  lK-5  in.  long  :  fls.  purple, 
in  slender-peduncled,  many-fld.  cymes:  capsule  deeply 
3-4-lobed,  scarlet.  June.  E.  X.  Amer.,  west  to  Montana. 
B.B.  2:394.    E.  Americdnus,Hort. 
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FF.    Fls.  yellowish  or  whitish. 

9.  Hamiltonianus,  Wall.  (A'.  J/cr<^cfcji,Rupr.).  Shrub, 
rarelv  small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  almost  terete  branches: 
Ivs.  "elliptic  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrulate, 
2-:>  in.  long:  Hs.  in  ;i-12-ti<j.  cymes:  capsule  deeply  4- 
lobed.  with  rounded  valves,  pink  (yellowish  in  the 
Himalayan  form);  seed  usually  not  wholly  covered  by 
the  aril,  t'rayish  brown.  June.  Himalaya  to  Manchuria. 
Var.  Bomipersistens,  Rehder  (E.  SieboldiAnus,  Hort., 
not  Blume).  Lvs.  elliptic,  lon{?-acuminate.  half  ever- 
green, keeping  its  bright  green  foliage  South  until  mid- 
winter: fr.  bright  pink,  ripening  very  late. 

10.  Sicboldi&nus,  Blume  {E.  Yeddo^nsis,  Hort.). 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  25  ft.:  lvs.  ovate-elliptic  or  ellip- 
tic, crenately  serrate,  shortly  and  abruptly  acuminate, 
usually  puberulous  on  the  veins  beneath  when  young  : 
lvs.  3-€  in.  lontr,  1-2^2  in.  broad  :  cymes  5-20-fld. :  cap- 
sule pink,  slightly  lobed  and  4-antrled,  with  4  narrow, 
thick  wings;  seed  scarlet.  June.  Jap.  — This  species  is 
often  confounded  with  the  former,  but  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  larger  and  much  broader  Its. 

11.  Btingeinns,  Maxim.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.,  with  slender 
branches:  lvs.  slender-petioled,  ovate-elliptic  or  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, long-acuminate,  finely  serrate,  2-i  in. 
long:  fls.  in  rather  f^-w-fld.  but  numerous  cymes  :  fr. 
deeply  4-lobed  and  4-angled,  yellowish  :  seeds  white  or 
pinkish,  with  oranjre  aril.  Jvine.  China,  Manchuria, 
M.D.G.  1899:5fi9.  —  Verj'  attractive  with  its  rather  large, 
profusely  produced  frs.,  remaining  a  long  time  on  the 
branches. 

AA.    Foliage  evergreen. 

12.  Jap6nicas,  Linn.  Upright  shrub,  to  8  ft.,  with 
smooth  and  slightly  quadrangular  or  striped  branches: 
Ivs.  obovate  to  narrow-elliptic,  cuneate  at  the  base,  acute 
or  obtuse,  obtusely  serrate,  shining  above,  1%-I%\n. 
long  :  fls.  greenish  white,  4-merous,  in  slender-pedun- 
ded,  5-  to  many-fld.  cymes:  capsule  depressed,  globose, 
smooth,  pink.  June,  July.  S.  Jap.— A  very  variable 
species.  Var.  macroph^llus,  Sieb.  ( var^robust'us,  Hort. ) . 
Lvs.  oval,  large,  2^^-3  in.  long.  Var.  microphallus, 
Sieb.  {E.  pulchtUus,  Hort.  Eurya  mierophtflla,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  small,  narrow-oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate.  Var. 
eolumn&ris,  Carr.  ( var.  pyramidhlis,  Hort. ).  Of  ui>right, 
columnar  habit:  lvs.  broadly  oval.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties with  variegated  lvs. ;  some  of  the  best  are  the 
following:  Var.  arg^uteo-variegr&tus,  Rgl.  Lvs.  edged 
and  marked  white.  Var.  aureo-varieg4tus,  Rgl.  Lvs. 
blotched  yellow.  Var.  dlbo-marg:in&tU8,  Hort.  Lvs. 
with  white,  rather  narrow  margins.  Var.  m^dio-pictus, 
Hort.  Lvs.  with  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  middle.  Var. 
p411ens,  Carr.  (var.  flavescens,  Hort.).  Lvs.  pale  yellow 
when  younff:  similar  is  var.  atireus,  Hoit..but  the  yel- 
low i<  britrliter  and  changes  quicker  to  green.  Var. 
▼iridi-variegatus,  Hort.  (var.  Due  d\lnJoK,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  large,  bright  green,  variegated  with  yellow  and 
green  in  the  middle. 

1.3.  radicans,    Sieb.    (E.   JapAnicns,    var     rad)cans, 
Rgl. ).    Low.  procumbent  shrub,  with  often  trailing  and 
rootinff  or  climbing  branches,  climbing  sometimes  to  2C 
ft.  high:  branches  terete,  densely  and  minutely  warty: 
lvs.  roundish  to  elliptic-oval,  rounded   or  narrowed  at 
the  base,  crenately  serrate,  usually  dull  trreen  above. 
With  whitish  veins,  %-2  in.  lonsr:  fl.  and  fr.  similar  to 
tte  former,  but  fr.  generallv  of  paler  color.   June,  Julv. 
N.  and   M.Jap.     R.H.   188.1  p.  295.     G.C.  11.20:793.- 
Closely  allied  to  the  former,  and  considered    by  most 
botanists  as  a  variety;  also  very  variable.   Var.  Carri^ri, 
Vauv.     Low  shrub,   with     ascending    and     spreading 
branches:  lvs.  oblong-elliptic,  about  1^4  in.  lontr.  some- 
what shining.    Var.  arg^nteo-marginitus,  Hort.    Lvs. 
bordered   white.     Var.  rdseo-marginitus,  Hort,     Lva. 
bordered  pinkish.    Var.  reticulitus,  Rgl.   (var.  picfnH, 
Hort.,  var.  argenteo-variegdtus ,  Hort.).     Lvs.    marked 
white  along  the  veins. 

E.echinati(^,'WHU.  Usually  creeping  or  climbing,  with  root- 
ing branches:  lvs.  ovate-lauceolate:  fr.  spinv.  Hinial.  B  M 
T61.-E.  fimbriatun,  Hort.. not  War;.=pendulus.-£.  grandi- 
»)ni«.  Wall.  Shrub,  to  12  ft.:  lvs.o}M)vate  or  o}K>vate-obl<mg. 
*iel.vand  acntely  serrate:  tis.  white,  four-fifths  of  an  in.  across: 
fr.  globose,  yellow.  Himal.-A'.  oceidentalis.  Nmt.  Shnib,  to 
16  ft.:  winter  buds  rather  large:  lvs.  ovate  oc  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, irregularly  serrulate:  fls.  o-merous,  ptirple :  fr.  slightly 
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lobed.  Ore.,CaMt.—E.ox)/phyllus,^Uq.  Shrub  or  .-mall 
lvs.  ovate  or  otwvate,  acuminate,  rather  large,  serrulate:  :  »- 
merous,  purple  or  whitish  :  fr.  globose.  Jup.—E.  pendu,u$. 
Wall.  (E.  fimbriatus.  Hort.).  Evergreen,  small  tree,  with  i^en- 
dulous  branchlets :  lvs.  oblong-lance  late,  sharply  serrate, 
shining,  3-€  in.  long:  fr.  with  4  taperiijp  wings.  P.F.G.  2:55. 
F..S.  7,  p.  71.  Alfred  Rehdeh. 

EUPATOBIUM  (from  an  ancient  personal  name). 
Composite.  More  than  400  species,  mostly  of  warm  or 
tropical  countries,  herbs  or  shrubs.  Heads  discoid  (ray- 
less),  the  florets  3  to  many,  perfect;  involucre  cylindrical, 
bell-shaped  or  hemispherical,  the  inibricatjd  bracts  in 
2  or  more  series:  receptacle  flat  or  conical,  naked  :  co- 
rolla regular,  5-toothed,  slender-tubed:  akenes5-angled, 
truncate  :  pappus  a  single  row  of  hair-like,  scabrous 
bristles:  perennials. 

Gardeners  know  two  classes  of  Eupatoriums,  the  glass- 
house and  the  hardy  kinds.  The  latter  are  native  spe- 
cies which  only  lately  have  been  introduced  to  the  trade 
as  border  plants.  The  glasshouse  species  are  seen  only 
ix^  the  larger  or  amateur  collections,  as  a  rule,  although 
some  of  them  are  old  garden  plants.  They  are  confused 
as  to  kinds.  These  species  demand  the  general  treat- 
ment of  Piqueria  (or  Stevia),— a  cool  or  intermediate 
temperature  and  pot  culture.  They  are  easy  to  grow. 
Prop,  readily  by  cuttings.  They  are  useful  for  winter 
bloom.  Of  all  Eupatoriums  the  individual  heads  are 
small,  but  they  are  aggregated  into  showy  masses.  For 
E.  coelestinum,  see  Conoclinium. 


791.  Leaves  of  glasshouse  Eupatoriums  (X  3^). 
Si.E.riparium;  h.E.triste;  c, E . glandulosum ;  d.E.glabratiim. 

A.    Glasshouse  or  warm-country  species. 
B.    Heads  purplish. 

serrulitum,  DC.  Shrubby:  stems  pubescent :  lvs.  op- 
posite, very  s^hort-svalked,  lanceolate  rr  lance-(»blong, 
the  stalk  ciliate,  toothed  and  prominently  nerved: 
heads  aggreirat^d  into  large  purple  or  rosv  tufts.  Bra- 
zil and  Uruguay.  R.H.  1894:304.  Gt.  44,  p.  570.  G.C. 
111.  18:205. -Choice. 

atrdmbens,  Nicholson  {TTehecVinium  atr^rubens, 
Lem.).    Lvs.  large,  ovate-pointed,  ciliate  and  hairy  on 
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the  reddish  veins,  opposite,  toothed:  heads  red  or  pur- 
ple, agg^regated  into  a  very  large  red-raved  trass.  Mex. 
I.H.  9:310. 

iinthinmn,  Hemsl.  {HehecUnium  idnthinnm,  Hook.). 
Sulf-shrub.  but  soft-wooded,  the  terete  branches  rusty- 
pubescent  :  Ivs.  op|M)site,  long-petioled,  cuneate-ovtite 
and  serrate:  fls.  light  purple,  in  a  large,  oompoxmd,  ter- 
minal comnb.   Mex.   B.M.  4374. 


yJ^-c^, 


»«,»>. 


-.    .-'• ' 


?^^>>,.  :b^3^3^V'^  C>^ 


m 

792.   Eupatorium  perfoliatum  (X^). 

BB.    Heads  white  {plants    valuable   for  cut-flowers). 

glechonophyllum,  \j^^9,.(A(ierd.tum  cotispicuum,Hort.). 
Half  sbrubby  :  Ivs.  opposite,  oval-pointed  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  nearly  glabrous,  3-uerved,  toothed,  petiolate: 
fls.  pure  white,  about  30  in  each  head.  Chile.— Tender 
glasshouse  perennial  ;  but  it  may  be  flowered  in  the 
open  the  first  year  if  seeds  are  sown  early. 

rip&rium,  Kegel.  Fig.  791  a.  Diffuse,  becoming 
woody  at  base.  2  ft.,  the  stems  thin  and  usually  reddish 
and  puberulent  :  Ivs.  opposite,  lanceolate-acuminate, 
narrowe<i  into  a  long  petiole,  prominently  3-ribbed,  den- 
tate or  crenate-dentate  :  heads  in  rather  compact,  long- 
«<"alked  clusters.  S.  Amer.— Good  winter  bloomer.  Best 
lur  the  florist. 

triate,  DC.  (E.  tri^F*e.  Hort.).  Fig.  791  b.  Strong 
herb  (sub-shrub  in  the  wild),  with  hairy  more  or  less 
angled  or  striate  stems:  Ivs.  long-petioled,  ovate  or  ob- 
long-ovate, hairy  and  rugose  ( reminding  one  of  elm  or 
nettle  Ivs.),  very  veiny,  crenate-dentate  :  fls.  many, 
bright  white,  in  a  large,  terminal  corjTnb.  Mt>.  of  Ja- 
maica.—Now  becoming  popular  as  a  pot  subject  and  for 
cut-flowers. 

glanduldsum,  HBK.  {E.  adenSphorum ,  Spreng.  E. 
adendnthum,  Yiort.,  not  DC.  E.  Americdnnm.  Hort.). 
Fig.  791  c.  Diffuse,  at  length  somewhat  decumbent  at 
base,  the  branches  glandular-hairy  :  Ivs.  deltoid-  or 
cuneate-ovate,  slender-petioled,  coarsely  and  some- 
times unevenly  crenate-dentate,  sparsely  pubescent  be- 
low: heads  pure  white,  ageratum-like,  in  close  clusters. 
Mex. 

glabrfttum,  HBK.  {E.  ^hganx, B-ori.  E.  httlf^lium, 
Hort. ) .    Fig.  791  d.   Shrubby,  erect,  with  thin,  hard,  gla- 
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brous  brown  stems  :  Ivs.  thickish,  small,  lance-oblong 
or  ovate-oblong,  tapering  into  a  strong;  petiole,  blunt- 
acute,  undulate  or  small-toothed:  fls.  (sometimes l)lush) 
in  ascending  clusters,  which  combine  to  form  a  strong, 
terminal  panicle.    Mex. 

AA.  Hardy  or  border  plants. 
B.  Heads  purple. 
porpilreuin,  Linn.  Joe-Pve  Weed.  Tall,  rank  plant  of 
low  grounds  ( reaches  8-9  ft. ) :  Ivs.  whorled,  oblong  or  lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  coarsely  serrate  and  veiny:  heads  in 
large,  compound  clusters,  purple  to  flesh-color  (rarely 
almost  white).  Var.  macul^tum,  Darl.  (E.  maculdtum, 
Linn.),  is  mostly  lower  and  roughish  pubescent,  the 
stem  purple-marked.  Var.  amcenum,  Gray.  Still  lower, 
(2  ft.  higli).  nearly  glabrous,  the  Ivs.  often  opposite. —A 
good  species  for  bold  effects  in  a  border  or  against 
shrubbery.   Common,  and  widely  distributed. 

BB.    Heads  white. 

c     Lvs.  perfoliate  (united  around  the  stem). 

perfoliiLtiun,  Linn.  Boneset.  Thorouohwort.  Fig. 
792.  Stout,  rank-smelling,  pubescent,  '.i-'i  ft. :  lvs.  lan- 
ceolate, rugose  and  pubescent,  finely  toothed:  heads  in 
dense  white  cymes.  — Common  in  low  ground.  Much 
used  in  domestic  medicine.  Excellent  for  striking 
effects,  particularly  in  low  grounds. 

cc.    Lvs.  not  perfoliate. 

altissimum,  Linn.  Tall  ( reaches  7-8  ft. ) .densely  pubes- 
cent, branchy:  lvs.  opposite,  lanceolate-acuminate,  the 
petiole  very  short,  remotely  dentate  or  entire:  heads 
only  5-fld.    Open  places,  Pa.  southward. 

Alburn,  Linn.  One-3  ft.,  pubescent :  lvs.  opposite, 
nearly  or  quite  sessile,  oblong  or  lance-oblong,  coarsely 
serrate.    Sandy  soil,  E.  states. 

ageratoldes,  Linn.  f.  White  Sxakeroot.  Fig.  793. 
Neat,  glabrous,  branchy  herb.  3—4  ft. :  lvs.  opposite,  thin, 
ovate  with  broad  base,  acuminate,  coarsely  and  sharply 
toothed:  heads  small,  in  a  loose  but  ample  inflorescence. 
Rich  woods.  Can.  to  La. 

arom&ticum,  Linn.  Resembles  the  last,  but  usually 
pubescent:  lvs.  thickish  and  blunt  or  merely  acute,  the 
teeth  blunt,  later-flowering.   Dry  soil,  E.  states. 

\  ar.  melissoldes.  Gray  ( i,'. 
Era.'teri  and  E.  cordifdliuni, 
Hort.).  Slender  and  rough- 
ish,  strict  :  heads  5-12-fld. : 
lvs.  snbcordate-ovate  or  ob- 
long, obtuse,  crenulate-den- 
tate,  sometimes  with  coarser 
teeth,  the  petioles  very 
short.    S.  E.  states. 

V.'irious  species  of  the  old 
geuus  Hebeclinium  may  be  ex- 
pe<*ted  in  amateur  collections, 
especially  E.  macrophyUiim , 
Linn.  (H.  macrophylhim,  DC), 
with  vers'  large  subcordate- 
toothed  lvs.,  purple  heads  and 
pnrple-hairy  stems.  R.H.  1866: 
;{50.  Other  glasshouse  species 
are  :  E.  grandiflbnnn,  Andre, 
with  rugose  cordate  coarse- 
toothed  lvs.  and  retldish  heads 
(R.H.  1882:.'}»4):  £.  Haagea- 
num,  Kegel  &  Koem.,  with  oval- 
acuminate  coarse-toothed  lvs. 
and  small,  white  heads;  E.  rnf- 
crduthum,  Less.,  from  Mex. 
(known  in  cult,  as  E.  Weinman- 
nianum,  Kegel  &  Kopm.),with 
elliptic-lanceolate  lvs.  and  large, 
fragr.nnt  white  heads  (Gn.  47,  p. 
444.  G.C.  II.  5:53):  E.prhbtim, 
N.E.  Br.,  with  oval,  velvety  lvs.,  white  heads,  and  whole  plant 
glandular-sticky  (G.C.  III.  7:321).  L.  H.  B. 

EUPHORBIA  (classical  name,  said  by  Pliny  to  be  in 
honor  of  King  Juba's  physician  ;  possibly  from  the 
Greek  word  for  fat).  Euphorbii)cea'.  Spurije  is  a  name 
sometimes  applie<i  to  the  genus  as  a  whole,  but  is,  per- 
haps, better  restricted  to  one  or  more  species.  One  of 
the  largest  plant  genera,  of  perhaps  a  thousand  species, 
not  less  than  700,  of  very  diverse  habit,  ani  found  in 
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st  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  Many  are  desert 
i.iauts,  and  the  greater  number  grow  in  dry  and  sterile 
places. 

Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  often  fleshy  and  cactus-Iike, 
or  low  and  prostrate  weeds ;  but  all  characterized  by  a 
single  pedicellate-pistillate  flower,  with  a  :{-celled,  3- 
seeded  ovarv,  without  floral  envelopes  or  with  a  minute 
calvx.  surrounded  by  numerous  staminate  flowers  con- 
sisting each  of  a  single  stamen,  the  insertion  of  which  is 
represented  bv  an  articulation  with  the  pedicel ,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  cup-shaped  involucre, 
-with  5  lobes,  and  bearing  1-5  glands  of  various  shapes 
between  the  lobes.  The  staminate  flowers  are  usually 
subtended  by  minute  bracts.  The  glands  often  bear 
petal-like  appendages,  the  whole  involucre  (or  cyathium) 
closely  simulating  a  perfect  flower  (Fig.  794). 

Most  of  the  species  have  abundant  milky  juice,  and 
the  cactiform  species  have  been  thus  distinguished  from 
cacti,  but  many  cacti  also  have  milky  juice.  The  juice 
of  most  species  is  acrid  poisonous,  especially  if  it  comes 
in  contact  with  mucoub  membranes  or  open  sores.  The 
juice  from  some  of  the  species  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
purgative. 

Monographed  bv  Boissier  inDeCandolle's  Prodromus, 
15,  pt.  2  (1802).  See  local  floras  and  Norton,  Kept.  Mo. 
Bot.  Gard.  11,  for  native  species.  Works  like  Nichol- 
son's Gard.  Diet,  and  Bois'  Diet.  d'Hort.  describe  a 
number  of  cultivated  species.  See  also  Fobe,  in  Monats- 
schrift  fur  Kakteenkunde,  8:42  (1898). 

Many  of  the  fleshy  species  are  cultivated  by  lovers  of 
succulents  for  their'curious  shapes;  and  a  few  are  valu- 
able for  their  ornamental  foliage.  The  flowers  are  usu- 
allv  too  minute  to  be  noticeable.  Some,  like  E.  coroUata 
(Fig.  794),^.  maculata,  U.  Cffparissias  and  E.margi- 
tutta,  are  weeds  in  America,  but  not  troublesome.  The 
g'eat  majority  of  the  species  are  insignificant  herbs. 
Tne  species  are  remarkably  free  from  injurious  insects, 
and  are  rarely  attacked  by  a  few  fungi. 

The  fleshy  species  are  grown  much  the  same  as  cacti 
(which  see),  but  the  culture  is  less  difficult,  and  they 
do  well  with  warmer  treatment.  In  winter  they  are  kept 
in  a  dry  and  cool  house,  50°  to  55°  F.,  witli  good  light 
and  little  water.  Drips  must  be  carefully  avoided.  In 
summer  the  pots  should  be  plunged  outdoors  in  hot,  dry 
situations,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  water  and  espe- 
cially good  drainage.  It  is  better  to  protect  them  from 
continued  rain,  but  most  species  do  well  without  this. 
The  more  fleshy  species,  like  E.  Caput-2Iedus(s  and  E. 
mefofonnis,  require  more  heat  and  better  care  than  the 
others.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Grafting  has 
not  been  practiced  to  a  great  extent,  as  with  cacti,  but 
seems  possible.  They  do  not  require  a  rich  soil,  and  do 
well  in  a  coarse,  sandy  loam,  or  some  say  in  any  kind 
of  soil. 

The  shrubby  species,  like  E.  atropurpurea  and  E. 
dendroides,  do  well  with  the  . .  eatment  of  the  more  fleshy 
kinds.  See  D.  A.  W.  and  F.  S.  Curtis,  in  Sharon  Cactus 
Guide,  Mar.  and  May,  1897. 

The  few  hardy  species  of  ornamental  value  make  good 
border  plants  or  are  suitable  for  the  rockery.  They  are 
mostly  propagated  by  division.  The  annuals  are  easily 
grown  from  seeds. 

E.  puJcherrima  and  E.  fulgens  are  good  winter-flower- 
ing greenhouse  plants,  and  require  special  treatment. 
E.  fulgeHii  succeeds  well  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
house,  in  pots,  or  best  planted  out  like  roses  and  trained 
upon  the  wall  or  strings.  It  is  propagated  from  cuttings 
taken  in  June,  when  the  old  plants  have  started  to  grow, 
kej)t  in  a  warm  frame  until  rooted,  and  then  kept 
growing  with  heat,  any  transfers  being  made  with  as 
little  root  disturbance  as  possible.  If  stocky  show  plants 
are  wanted,  several  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  one  pot 
and  checked  two  or  three  times  during  summer  by  re- 
potting, and  kept  pinched  back  freely  to  secure  branches. 
They  are  best  kept  cooler  when  in  flower,  but  are  very 
sensitive  to  cold  or  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 
After  flowering  they  are  kept  dry  for  a  few  months. 
For  the  cut  sprays  they  are  best  grown  from  cuttings 
each  year.  Tliey  last  very  well  when  cut.  The  culture 
of  the  Poinsettia  is  very  similar.  To  secure  plants 
with  large  heads,  ttie  general  plan  is  to  grow  from  cut- 
tings annually,  but  the  ol<l  plants  may  be  continued. 
Old  plants  tliat  have  been  resting  may  be  introduced 
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794.  Flowers  of  Euphorbia 

coroUata  (X2). 
The  pistillate  flower  is  at  8. 


to  heat  and  moisture  in  late  spring,  and  will  soon  give 
a  liberal  supply  of  cuttings,  which  are  usually  taken  from 
the  young  wood.  Successive  sets  of  cuttings  may  be 
made  at  later  periods  if  different  sized  plants  are  wanted. 
When  well  started,  the  potted  plants  are  plunged  out- 
doors till  September,  with  plenty  of  water,  light  and 
sunshine  and  good  drainage.  They  do  well  in  rich, 
heavy  loam  in  5-7-in.  pots.    They  are  apt  to  drop  their 

leaves  if  exposed  to  cold 
or  other  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. In  autumn  they 
are  transferred  to  the 
greenhouse,  with  moder- 
ate temperature.  When 
the  bracts  begin  to  ap- 
I)ear,  give  more  heat  and 
some  manure  water  to 
expand  them.  When  in 
flower,  reduce  the  tem- 
l)erature  to  preserve 
them  longer.  After  flow- 
ering the  pots  may  be 
stowed  away  in  a  dry, 
warm  place  till  spring,— 
under  the  beaches  will 
do.  When  the  buds  are 
cut  the  great  objection  is 
that  they  wilt  easily.  This 
may  be  obviated  by  dip- 
ping the  cut  ends  in  boil- 
ing ^water,  or  keeping 
them  in  water  for  a  few  davs  before  using.  See  Grieve. 
G.C.  III.  9:100,  and  Hatfield  in  Gard.  and  Forest  9:490. 

E.  splendens  is  another  winter  bloomer,  and  may  be 
treated  as  the  succulents,  with  more  heat  and  water.  It 
will  do  well  in  living  rooms,  and  bears  some  flowers 
all  the  year.  It  bears  rough  treatment  well,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  young  growth,  which 
root  with  the  greatest  ease.  j_  b_  g,  Norton. 

CULTVKE  OF  Poi'SSETTl A.—  Euphorbia  piilcherrima 
and  varieties  are  fine  shrubs,  evergreen  or  deciduous, 
according  to  the  climates  in  which  they  are  grown. 
They  are  found  at  considerable  elevations  in  Mexico, 
and  subtropical  conditions  encourage  their  highest  de- 
velopment. The  original  plants  were  introduced  by  a 
Dr.  Poinsett,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  sold  them  to  the 
late  Robert  Buist,  about  1833.  Buist  was  a  famous 
Scotch  nurseryman  of  Philadelphia,  who,  during  the 
early  seventies,  also  distributed  the  so-called  double  va- 
riety. He  sent  both  forms  to  Europe,  and  never  quite 
forgave  the  botanists  for  changing  the  name  which  he 
gave  the  'plsmt— Euphorbia  Poinsettiava. 

Under  natural  conditions  Poinsettias  form  largo 
bushes  froia  5-10  feet  high  and  12  or  14  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  woody  bases  and  hollow  annual  growths. 
Flowers  small, yellow,  surrounded  by  an  involucral  crown 
of  intense  crimson  leaves,  the  whole  as  large  as  a  som- 
brero when  well  developed,  varying  to  the  smaller  grow- 
ing variety  with  creamy  white  bracts.  Their  highest  de- 
velopment hr.j  been  noted  at  Kotergherry,  on  the  Nilgiri 
mountains  of  South  India,  at  an  elevation  of  about  0,000 
feet,  with  a  rainfall  of  50  inches.  The  minimum  tempera- 
ture varies  from  51°  F.  in  January  to  00°  in  July  and 
August,  the  maximum  from  00°  F.  in  January,  grad- 
ually increasing  to  70°  in  July  and  August.  In 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  in  southern  California 
and  similar  climates,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  tropics 
at  the  sea  level,  the  plants  are  grown,  but  do  not  reach 
such  gjeat  perfection,  for  they  become  deciduous  and 
often  stunted.  The  period  of  flowering  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  from  late  November  to  March. 

There  are  several  ways  of  managing  the  plants  in 
cultivation.  They  are  propagated  by  single  eyes,  by 
4-  or  5-inch  cuttings  of  the  one-year-old  wood',  or  by 
young  shoots  with  a  heel  of  hard  wood  about  March,  or 
by  the  green  tops  about  the  end  of  August.  If  they  are 
intended  for  pot  culture  as  large  plants,  they  simply  re- 
quire shifting  along  to  8-  or  10-inch  pots,  with  good 
drainage  and  good,  turfy  soil,  with  rather  more  sand 
than  is  commonly  used  for  roses.  After  these  large 
plants  have  bloomed,  they  may  be  stowed  away  to  rest 
in  a  dry,  light  shed  with  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
50°.    Do  not  water  them,  and  before  the  buds  wake  up 
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in  spring:,  shake  them  out,  pnme  them  to  an  eye  or  two, 
cut  out  the  dead  parts,  rtpot  them,  and  presently  they 
will  start  to  grow  again.  They  may  be  gradually  har- 
dened, plunged  outd(»ors  and  grown  in  the  full  suu  dur- 
ing summer,  giving  them  a  shift  during  growth  if  extra 
luxuriance  is  desired.  #  If  bench  culture  is  desirable, 
plants  may  be  turned  into  the  ground  from  4-inch  pots, 
or  even  from  the  propagating  bed.  grown  until  the  end 
of  August  or  later  southward,  the  leaves  stripped  from 
all  the  stems  but  the  upper  foot  or  so,  lifted,  and  laid 
flat  on  the  benches,  with  a  bushel  or  so  of  good  soil  over 
the  roots  and  about  an  inch  over  the  benches  in  the 
spaces.  The  next  rank  of  plants  may  have  their  tops 
laid  well  over  the  roots  of  the  tirst,  and  so  proceed  until 
all  are  planted.  The  ends  soon  turn  up  as  growth  starts, 
and  the  heads  are  very  large  and  fine  with  suitable 
temperature  and  attention.  .Sometimes  mealy  bug  gets 
into  the  heads.  It  may  be  driven  out  by  a  moderate 
stream  of  water  from  a  hose,  supporting  the  heads  with 
one  hand  to  avoid  breaking.  They  are  quite  brittle. 
The  milkiness  produced  by  cutting  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
standing  the  stems  in  water,  for  it  is  sticky,  stains,  and 
is  disagreeable.  For  small  pot-plants  the  green  tops, 
about  6  or  8  inches  long,  may  be  taken  in  August,  dib- 
bled into  well  drained  4-in.  pots,  set  on  mild  bottom 


?95.   Euphorbia  mareinata  {X%>- 

heat,  or  placed  in  a  rather  humid  equable  temperature 
southward.  They  must  not  be  over- watered  or  too  densely 
shaded,  when  they  will  soon  strike,  form  handsome  little 
plants,  often  with  leaves  to  the  pots,  and  be  very  useful 
for  many  purposes.  For  detailed  points  by  professional 
growers,  see  A.F.  11:28.'),  457;   riiTKiO. 

James  MacPherson. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  in 
the  American  trade  : 


Abyssinica.  20. 
alciconiis,  16. 
antiQiionnn,  12. 
arbor  en,  '.VI. 
atropurpiirea.  29. 
Jteaumeriann .  2^J. 
ctrmlegcens.  19. 
Canarieiisis,  is. 
candelaliniTU,  22. 
Caput-Medusje,  24. 
cert'iformis,  26. 
coroUata,  2. 


Cyparissias,  3r>. 
dendroides,  31. 
drupifera.  10. 
echinus.  23. 
erosa,  26. 
fnlgens,  3. 
grandioomis,  13. 
grandidens,  16. 
nrandifolin,  10. 
Grantii,  32. 
Hnfanfnsis,  12. 
hceinatodes,  29. 


kepttgona,  26. 
Hernientiana.  14. 
heteropliylla,  5. 
Hystrix.  27. 
jaequinifpflora,  3. 
lactea,  12,  1."). 
Lalhyris.  28. 
m.'unillosa,  11. 
raar^inata.  1. 
meloformis,  25. 
Mexicaiia  ] 
Mjrrsioites,  37. 


Natalensis,  36. 
neriifolia.  9. 
Palmeri,  34. 
pandurata,  ^. 
pendula,  6. 
Pfersdorffii,  21. 
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Poinsett  in,  4. 
polygon  ft,  26. 
pulcherriniii,  4. 
Regi.s-.Tnba»,  30. 
rkipsa hides,  7. 
robusta,  34. 


sanguinea,  29. 
splendens,  8. 
Tinioalli.  7. 
triangularis,  17. 
rnriegatn,  1. 
>'irosa,  19. 


A.    Involucres    fJoiver-like,  icith   4   or   5  petaloid   ap- 

penditges 

1.  margrin^ta,  Pursh  (E.  variegdtn,  Sims).  Snow- 
ox-THE-Moi  NTAix.  Fig.  795.  Plant  2  ft.  high,  pubes- 
cent, dichotomously  many-liranched  :  Ivs,  numerous, 
with  stipules,  light  green,  1-3  in.  long,  ovate-subcordate 
to  oblong-lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  margined,  with 
white  or  some  entirely  white  ;  involucres  in  the  forks 
of  the  branches,  their  appendages  large,  white.  July- 
Oct.  Plains  from  Dakota  to  Texas  and  extending  east- 
ward. B.M.  1747.  Gt.  30:218. -Hardy  annual,  used  for 
its  white  foliage  in  bedding  and  mixed  borders  in  sunny 
situations. 

2.  cOTOll&ta,  Linn.  Flowering  Spurge.  Fig.  794. 
Plant  1^2-3  ft.  high,  usually  glabrous,  slender  and  dif- 
fusely branched  above:  Ivs.  without  stipules,  ovate-ob- 
long to  lanceolate,  1-2  in.  long,  those  of  the  inflores- 
cence much  smaller  and  opposite  ;  appendages  of  the 
numerous  involucres  5,  white,  conspicuous  for  the  ge- 
nus. Julv-Oct.  Rather  drv  soil  in  east  U.  S.  B.M. 
2992.  L.B.C.  4:390.  F.R.  l':909.-A  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial,  used  like  Gypsophila  for  cutting  and  as  a  bed- 
der  in  light  soil.  Verj'  variable  in  size  and  shape  of 
plant, leaves  and  inflorescence. 

3.  fulgens,  Karwinsky  (27.  jacquini<v flora ,  Hook.). 
Scarlet  Plume.  Fig.  790.  Small  shrub,  with  slender, 
drooping  branches:  Ivs.  long-peti(ded,  lanceolate,  bright 
green  ;  involucres  in  small  axillary  cjTnes,  their  5  con- 
spicuous bracts  bright  orange-scarlet.  Mexico.  B.M. 
3673.  G.C.  II.  19:81(5.— A  handsome  winter-blooming 
plant,  used  for  cut-flowers  or  for  specimen  plants. 

AA.  Involucres  without  petaloid  appendages  to  their 
glands,  but  the  glands  or  subtending  bracts 
sometimes  colored  petal-like. 

B.  Stem  herbaceous  or  sJtrubbt/,  not  fleshy :  upper 
leaves  colored  :  stipules  glanduliforni  :  inflores- 
cence ojmose. 

4.  ptilcll^rrima,  Willd.  (E.  Poinsett iHna,  Bui-st.  Poin- 
settia  ptilche'rrima,Grah.).  Poinsettia.  Fig.  797.  A 
shrub,  2-6  ft.  high,  branched  :  Ivs.  ovate-elliptical  to 
lanceolate,  entire,  sinuate-toothed  or  lobed,  or  panduri- 
form,  4-6  in.  long,  somewhat  pubescent,  becoming  nar- 
rower, more  entire  and  of  the  brightest  vermilion-red 
above ;  involucres  greenish,  with  one  large  yellow 
gland.  Nov. -Feb.  Moist,  shaded  parts  of  tropical  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America.  B.M.  3493.  G.U.  III.  21 :125, 
193.  — Sometimes  cut,  usually  used  for  specimen  plants 
and  in  masses.  A  gorgeous  plant.  Varieties  with  white 
and  yellow  bracts  occur.  Var.  plenlssima,  Hort.,lias  a 
<louble  series  of  bracts  and  forms  a  wider  and  higher 
head.    G.C.  111.5:17. 

5.  heterophjlla,  Linn.  {£.  pandtirdta,  Ilort J).  Mex- 
ican Fike  Plant.  Hypocrite  Plant.  Painted  Leaf. 
Fire-on-the-Mountain.  Annual  Poinsettia.  Annual, 
nearly  glabrous,  2-3  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  ovate  and  sinuate- 
toothed  or  fiddle-shaped,  or  some  of  them  linear  or  lan- 
ceolate and  entire,  dark  green,  the  upper  bright  red  at 
the  base  or  only  the  tips  green,  involucral  glands  lor 2. 
July-Sept.  Eastern  and  central  U.  S.  to  Peru.  Mn. 
2,  p.  53.  Gt.  39,  p.  105.  —  Easily  grown  in  sunny  places  and 
also  in  pots  indoors.  White  and  yellow  variegated  forms 
are  in  cultivation  in  this  countrj*. 

BB.  Stem  more  or  less  fleshy  or  spiny,  often  cactus- 
like:  leaves  small,  none  or  soon  deciduous;  in- 
volucres single  or  few  together, 

C.   Branches  short  cylindrical,  smooth,  quill-  or  rush- 
like,  slender. 

6.  pendula,  Boiss.  Branchlets  many,  slender,  pendu- 
lous: Ivs.  very  small,  opposite.    S.  Africa  ? 

7.  TirucAlli,  Linn.  (E.  rhipsalo\des,  Lem.).  A  tree, 
20  ft.  high,  with  many  slender  subverticillate  ascend- 
ing branches  ;  twig'<  4-8  in.  long  :  Ivs.  5-8  lines  long, 
few,  alternate.   E.  Africa  and  India,— A  striking  plant. 
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Branches  fleshy,  a  spine  on  each  side  of  every 
leaf  or  leaf-scar,  in  a  few  t.e  leaf  transformed 
into  a  third  thorn  between  them. 
D.  Podaria  (the  projections  bearing  leaves  and  spines) 
di.'<tinct:  branches  cylindrical  or  obsoletely 
angled. 

8.  8pl6ndenB,  Bojer.  Crowk  of  Thorns.  Fig.  798. 
Stems  :^4  ft.  lon^',  K-1  in.  thick,  covered  with  stout 
spines  almost  an  inch  long,  somewhat  twining : 
branches  few  :  Ivs.  few,  on  the  j-oung  growth,  obovate 
to  oblong-spatulate,  thin,  bright  green,  1-2  in.  long;  in- 
volucres in  long-peduncle«l  dichotomous  cymes,  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  each  closely  subtended  by  two 
broadly  ovate  bright  red  bracts,  filaments  forked.  Mada- 
gascar, flowering  all  the  vear.  but  mostly  in  winter.  B.M. 
2902.  L.B.C.  18 :17i:{.-Coolhouse  plant.  The  red  bracts, 
with  green  leaves  on  the  sinuous  spiny  stems,  are  strik- 
ing.   It  can  be  trained  into  ornamental  forms. 

9.  neriifdlia,  Linn.  Arl)orescent  or  shrubby:  stem 
obtusely  .")-angled.  3-7  ft.  or  more  high:  the  small  mam- 
miform' podaria  in  rows,  with  short,  dark  colored,  di- 
vergent spines  :  branches  numerous,  bearing  obovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  thick  Ivs..  ,3-.')  in.  long  at  the  summit : 
small,  sessile  cymes  of  greenish  involucres  in  the  up- 
per axils.  June",  July.  E.  Indies.  — Large  Ivs.  persistent 
from  autumn  to  spring.    Cristate  forms  are  in  cult. 

10.  drupifera,  Schum.  &  Thorn.  {E.  grandifblia.  Haw.). 
Arborescent :  stem  terete  :  branches  obsoletely  4-5- 
angled  ;  spines  small  :  Ivs.  terminal,  obovate-cuneate, 
obtuse  or  retust .  .>-8  in.  long:  small  cymes  axillary,  pe- 
duncled:  capsule  drupaceous.    Guinea. 


bert's  Deutsche  Garten  Mag. -16:301.— A  striking  plamt, 
with  the  widest  wings  and  longest  spines  of  all. 

14.  Hermentiina,  Lem.  A  shrub.  3-t  ft.  high,  with 
many  non-jointed,  erect  branches,  their  edges  repand- 
deutate  and  broad,  slightly  concave   faces,  white-mar- 


796.  Euphorbia  fulgena  (X>i).    » 

11.  mamilldsa,  Lem.  Low,  cespitose:  branches  less 
than  an  inch  in  diam. :  podaria  elongated,  conical,  in  5 
spiral  rows:  Ivs.  and  spines  small,  soon  deciduous. 

DD.    Podaria  confluent  into  ribs:  branches  more  or  less 
acutely  iving-angled. 

E.  Growths  or  branches  S-angled  {sometimes  4-angled, 
especially  on  the  main  axis,  and  in  E.alcicomis 
flat). 

12.  antiqudrum,  Linn.  {E.  Havan^nsis,  Hort.?  E. 
Idctea,  Hort.  I).  Shrub,  8-10  ft.  high  :  branches  erect- 
spreading,  jointed;  angles  compressed, repand  dentate, 
the  teeth  1  in.  long;  spines  1-3  lines  long:  Ivs.  minute, 
ovate-spatulate  or  rotund.  India,  and  naturalized  in 
other  places,  notably  the  \V.  Indies,  where  it  is  used  for 
hedges.  — Cristate  forms  are  in  the  trade,  as  E.  lactea 
tnonstrosa  f  and  E.  Havanensis  cristata. 

13.  grandicdmis,  Goebel.  Fruticose:  branches  3  in. 
wide;  angles  broadly  winged. deeply  lobed  and  sinuate; 
spines  large,  1-2  in.  long,  light  colored.    S.  Afr.    Neu- 


.Ml' 

797.  Euphorbia  pulcherrima  (X  1-5). 

bled  when  young  ;  spines  2-23^  lines  long  :  Ivs.  lanceo- 
late or  lance-spatulate,  3-5  in.  long.  Gabon  river,  W. 
Afr.  — Considered  one  of  the  best. 

15.  I&ctea,  Haw.  A  shrub:  branches  erect;  faces  1-3 
in.  wide,  plano-convex,  yellow  and  green  striped :  edges 
subcompressed,  repand  dentate;  spines  2-3  lines  long. 
East  Indies. 

16.  irrAndideES,  Haw.  Tree,  20-30  ft.  high  and  as 
much  as  3  ft.  in  diam. :  branches  slender,  }^-%  in. 
wide,  numerous,  erect-spreading,  making  a  rounded 
head  in  old  plants  ;  faces  almost  plane  ;  angles  deeply 
lobed-dentate;  spines  .3-5  lines  long,  slender:  Ivs.  very 
small,  triangular.  S.  Afr.  G.C.  II.  26:721.— E.  alcicornis, 
Hort.,  is  proba1)ly  a  form  of  this  with  flat  branches. 

17.  triangularis,  Hort.  Par.  Stem  3-7  ft.  high.trian- 
gr'ar:  numerous  branches  erect,  with  convex  faces  dark 
green  ;  the  winged  angles  sharply  toothed  and  short- 
spined.    S.  Afr. 

EE.    Growths  or  branches  with  4  or  more  angles  or 
rarely  S-angled. 

18.  Canari^nsis,  Linn.  Shrub  or  tree,  12-20  ft.  high, 
with  many  4-6-angled  suberect 
branches,  as  much  as  3  in.  thick, 
from  the  base  :  angles  subentire; 
spines  2  lines  long,  black  :  Ivs.  al- 
most none.  Canarv  Islands.  Gn. 
53,  p.  46.    G.C.  11.20:629. 

19.  virdsa,  Willd.  {E.  ccentlis- 
ceus.  Haw.).  A  shrub  as  much  as 
15  ft. high, much  branched  :branches 
4-5-  or  sometimes  3-angled,  1  in. 
thick,  ascending ;  angles  lobed  ; 
epidermis  bluish :  spines  strong, 
4-5  lines  long,  black.  S.  Afr. 

20.  Abyssinica,  Rausch.  Stem 
robust.  :{0-4(i  ft.  high.  9-14  ft.  in 
greenhouses :  branches  few,  4-<) 
in.  in  diam.,  dark  green;  angles 
5-8, obtuse  but  prominent ;  edges 
undulate;     spines     short,     re- 
curved :    Ivs.  minute,  spat- 
ulate.     Abvssinia.     Gn.  52, 
p.   106.    G.*C.  111.20:497.- 
Much      resembles      Cereus 
Peruvianus. 

21.  Pf^rsdorffii,  Hort. 
Trunk  round,  l}^--^  in. 
thick,  9-ribbed.  much 
branched  when  old  ;  spines 
large,  4-8  lines  long. 

22.  candelabrum,  Trem.  &  Klotzch.  Tree.  20-30  ft. 
high,  with  ahead  60-80  ft.  in  circumference:  trunk  short 
and   thick,  densely   branched  :    branches   3-4-angled ; 


798.   Euphorbia 
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spines  short.     Trop.  Afr.  — See  E.  Tirticalli  for  some 
plants  sold  under  this  name. 

23.  officin&rum,  Linn.  Fruticose:  branches  2^2-3  in. 
thick,  lM3-angled,  deeply  sulcate;  edges  repand;  spines 
red,  diveri?entordeflexed.  1-lK  lines  long:  Ivs.  minute. 
N.  Afr.  R.H.  1875: 333-37. -E.  Boaumeriana,  Hook.  & 
Coss.,  and  £.  echinus,  Hook.  &  Co-ss.,  are  closely  re- 
lated species  from  the  same  regien. 

ccc.    Brandies  ivitJi  spines,  if  any.  not  stipttlar,  but  (n 
the  place  of  Ivs.  or  branches 

D.    Spines  not  present. 

24.  C&put-Medttsae,  Linn.  Medusa's  Head.  Stem 
short,  obconical,  tieshy:  branches  numerous  from  the 
apex,  soon  declined  around  the  main  stem  with  their 
ends  erect,  %  in.  or  more  in  diam.,  0-12  in.  long,  covered 
with  depressed,  keeled  tubercles,  each  bearing  a  small, 
linear-lanceolate  leaf  ;  glands  of  the  involucre  white, 
rather  conspicuous,  the  outer  lip  palmatiftd.  S.  Afr. 
L.B.C.  14:1315.  — Curirms  and  rather  rare.  Var.  milior, 
Ait.  {E.  Comme/i»/,DC. ),  is  a  large,  erect,  unbranched 
form,  perhaps  originating  from  branch  cuttings. 

25.  melofdrmis.  Ait.  Fig.  799.  Globose  or  pyriform, 
3-5  in.  in  diam.,  deeply  8-10-costate,  the  ribs  obscurely 
tuberculate  on  the  almost  acute  angles,  the  sides  trans- 
versely dark  and  light 
green  striped  or  wrinkled 
when  old:  the  few  small 
Ivs.  and  fls.  r.L  the  de- 
pressed apex  :  the  old 
forked  branches  of  the 
inflorescence  subpersis- 
*:ent  but  not  spinose.  A 
few  small  branches  simi- 
lar to  the  main  stem  usu- 
aliv  present.  S.  Afr.  L.B. 
0.5:436.  A.G.  ll:4r)3.-A 
very  interesting  and  rare 
plant  in  Amer.  Best  grown 
only  under  glass.     Often 

799.  Euphorbia  meloformis.       mistaken  for  a  cactus. 

DD.    Spines  formed  of  the  sterile  peduncles. 

26.  cereif6nnis,  Linn.  (E.erdsa,  Willd.).  Erect,  3  ft. 
or  more  high,  little  branched;  branches  erect,  with  8-13 
tuberculate  ribs  :  Ivs.  very  small  :  peduncles  usually 
with  only  one  involucre,  the  sterile  ones  forming  dark 
colored  spines  4-7  lines  long.  S.  Afr.  L.B.C.  14:13.34.— 
E.  polygona,  Haw.,  with  more  prominent  and  spiral 
ribs,  and  E.  heptdgona,  Linn.,  with  7-8  ribs  and  sulci 
between  them  more  obtuse,  are  closely  related  South 
African  species. 

27.  Hystrix,  .Jacq.  A  shrub,  2-3  ft.  high,  not  ribbed : 
podaria  depressed:  Ivs.  2-3  in. long,  linear";  spines  nu- 
merous, 1-2  in.  long,  erect-spreading.  S.  Afr.  Jacq. 
Hort.  Schoenb.  207. 

BBB.    Stems  herbaceous  or  woody,  scarcely  ever  slightly 

fh\*ihy •stemmed  :        inflorescence       umbellate  : 
stipules  none. 

c.    Lvs.  below  the  umbel  decussate  :  tall  herbs. 

28.  LAthyris.  Linn.  Caper  Spurge.  Mole  Plant. 
Fig.  800.  Annual.  2-3  ft.  tall  :  lvs.  long,  lance-linear, 
those  of  the  inflorescence  ovate-acuminate  :  glands 
short-homed  :  capsules  somewhat  fleshy.  Eu.,  and 
naturalized  in  eastern  U.S.  Rept.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  il, 
pi.  11.— Cult,  in  old  gardens.  Capsules  sometimes 
pickled.  Seeds  used  as  a  purgative.  Said  to  drive 
moles  from  its  neighborhood  (see  Cornell  Bull.  61:331). 

cc.    JJvs.  usually  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches: 

shrubs. 

29.  atropurpfirea,  Brouss.  A  shrub,  3-6  ft.  high, 
branched:  the  pale,  glaucous  green,  spreading  or  droop- 
ing lvs.  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. '_'-.{  in. 
long  :  umbel  .5-10-rayed  ;  involucres  summnded  by  2 
larire,  dark  purple,  broadlv  ovate,  obtuse,  connate  bracts. 
March.  Teueriffe.  B.M'  .3.321. -Plants  known  as  E. 
atropurpurea  and  E.  s<inffuinfa  in  America,  and  used 
for  bedding,  are  in  part  E.  hfpmntodes.  Boiss..  a  species 
of  Section  A  not  well  known  to  Ixitauists,  and  partly  a 
purplish  var.  of  E.  pulcherrima. 


30.  E^gis-JtibaB,  Webb.  Like  the  last,  but  lvs.  nar- 
rowly linear  and  bracts  not  dark  purple  ;  involucral 
gland  with  2  short  horns.    Teneriffe. 

31.  dendroldes,  Linn.  A  large,  branching  shrub,  more 
foliaceous  than  the  two  preceding:  leaves  linear-lanceo- 
late, obtuse  or  acute;  floral  leaves  yellowish,  rhomboid- 
orbicular,  mucronate,  glands  truncate  or  semi-lunate. 
Mediterranean  region.    R.H.  1887:100.    Gu.  30,  p.  203. 

.32.  Grdntii,  Oliv.  Small  shrub  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
large,  long  acuminate,  ovate  bracts  and  palmate  glan»ls. 
E.  Africa.  This  and  the  E.  arborea  offered  by  Blanc 
probably  belong  in  this  section,  though  the  E.  Grantii 
of  American  dealers  may  possibly  be  Synadeninm 
Grantii,  Hook. 

ccc.  Lvs.  below  the  umbel  alternate;  glands  oval 
in  the  first  species,  in  the  others  two  horned: 
leafy  herbs. 

33.  epithymoides.  Jacq,  {E.  polychrdma,  Kem.).  A 
herbaceous  perennial,  a  foot  or  more  high,  with  oblong, 
dark  green  leaves,  floral  leaves  different  shades  of  yel- 
low at  flowering  time.  May.  Europe.  B.M.  2258.  — Grow- 
ing in  a  fine,  compact  clump,  uncommon  in  gardens. 

34.  robiista,  Small,  and  Falmeri,  Engelm..  are  many- 
stemmed  perennials,  the  furnier  from  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, the  latter  from  S.  Calif.,  a  foot  high,  more  or  less, 
witli  small  ovate  leaves  and  nmghened  seeds.  They 
have  been  offered  for  sale,  but  have  little  cultural  value. 

35.  Cyparissias,  Linn.  Herb,  perennial  from  root  buds, 
the  short  plume-like  branches  covered  with  spreading, 
narrow  linear,  dark  green  leaves  an  inch  long:  seeds 
smooth.  Europe.  L.B.C.  2:118.  G.C.  II.  22:409.  Rept. 
Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  11,  pi.  50.  — Cult,  in  old  gardens  for  its 
moss-like  growth.   Naturalized  and  a  weed  in  east  L'.S. 

36.  NatalSnsis,  Bemh.  Stems  many,  li-l  ft.  high: 
umbel  ;}-5-rayed,  head-like  :  leaves  crowded,  narrow 
linear- lanceolate,  subcoriaceous.    S.  Africa. 

37.  Myrsinltes,  Linn.  Perennial  herb:  many  declined 
stems  covered  with  large,  fleshy,  gl-iucous,  obovate  or 
ovate -oblong,  concave,  pointed  leaves :  umbel  7-12-rayed : 
glands  and  flowers  yellow.  Europe.— A  plant  of  old 
gardens,  good  for  rockeries. 


800.  Euphorbia  Lathyris. 
Seen  endwise  to  show  4-ranked  leaves. 

Plants  in  cult,  in  Europe  but  not  in  the  American  trade: 
Fleshy  forms:  E.  anacutitha.  Ait.— U.  bupleiirifblia,  Jacq. 
Short,  thick,  scj»ly  stem,  with  a  cluster  of  large  leaves  at  the 
top.— £.  Bojeri,  Hook.  NearE.splenrlens.— J?.  Brehni^E.Boi^ri. 
—E.  Capensix.  Hort  —  E.  cfnndestinn.  Jacq. — E.  enneagona, 
Haw.=  cereiformis,  Linn.— £.  fimhrxdta,¥LoT\A—E.Foumiiri, 
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Rebut,  a  Madagascar  species  near  E.  lophogona,  Lam.—E.  glo- 
bbaa,  Sims.  B.M.  '2&'1A.  —  E.  gluintrdta.  Hurt.— A'.  helicotheU, 
Lein.=E.  NiviUia,  Bueli.— £.  iinbricata,\nh\.—E.  Leinairedna, 
boiss.  Like  E.  grandicomis,  but  spines  much  shorter.—!^. 
lophojona.  Lam.  Peculiar  club-8hai)ed  stem,  with  large  leave.s 
above  and  cristate  stipules.  .Madagascar.— £?.  macroalupha. 
Lem.--£.  mamilldris,  Linn.— £.  Montieri,  Hort—E. pentdoona, 
Haw.—E.piscaturia.  Ait.— E.pyrifdlin,  Lara. .near  lophogona.— 

E.  serpifi'irmis,  Boiss. =E.  scopiformis.— JL'.  squarrbsn.  Haw.— 

F.  stapelifeforr  is.  Hort.— £J.  tetrdi/nna.  Haw.— £.  tithymalo'ules, 
Linn.  =  Pedilanthus  tithymaloides.— £.  triijona.  Haw.— jB. 
tuherculdta,  Jitcq.— E.  xylophylloUles.  Brongn. 

Shrubby  or  tree-like  forms:  E.  balsamifera,  Ait.—E.  Berthe- 
Ibti.  Bolle.— £.  collet iohles,  Benth.— £'.  InurifbUn.  Lam.— JE. 
melllfera.  Ait.— J?.  mXseia,  Benth.— J?.  plumerioWes,  Teysman. 
—E.  punicea,  Swartz.  G.C.  II.  15:529.— JS.  reainiferaf—E.  sco- 
lopindria,  Don. 

Herbaf-eous  forms:  E.  Ali'ppica,  Linn.— 17.  Ckardcias,  Linn. 
—E.  (JhaiiKVSiJce,  Linn.— £.  falcdta,  hinn.— E . oeniculdta,Orteg. 

—  E.  keluiscbpia,  Linn.  — £7.  Ipecacudnhie,  Linn.  Plant  of  east 
U.  S.  coast  region,  ro«)t  furnishing  one  of  the  officinal  U.  S. 
drugs.— E.  Laydscte,  Spreng.— £".  Pardlins,  Linn. — E.  pllbsa, 
Lin  \.—E.  pilulifera,  Linn.— £.  spinosa,  Linn. 

O  aers  not  well  known:  E.  Amelia,  Hort.—  E.  aptylla, 
Brownii.—E.arti^uldta.Hort.—E.aiirelia,  Hort.^E.  Amelia?- 
E.  cdput-odordra,  Hort.— £.  Cdput-Simi(r,  Kort.—E.  Cassytha 
peudula.  Hort.— £7.  colubrhia,  Hort.—  E.  Codperi,  Hort.— JE. 
d'litdta,  Hort.—E.  de  Smetidna,  Hort.— £.  erecta,  Hort.— £. 
fiinbridta,  Hort.— £7.  fundlis,  Hort.— £7.  ynrdeni<pfblia,  Hort.— 
E.  grdcilis,  Hort.— JEJ.  Hoiilletidna,  Hort.— J?.  Houlleti,  Hort. 
—E.  Krdu;<ii,  Hort.=E.  Kraussiana?=E.  erul>escens,  E.  Mey.— 
E.longifblia,  Hort.— J?.  Mdngador,  Hort.=E.  Mogador,  Hort.? 

—  E.  Mauntnnin,  L.—E.  ^orini,  Hort. —  E.  obtusa,  Hort, — E. 
ornlfhopiis,  Jncq.—E.  Pamensis,  Hort. — E.  piilchra,  Hort.— E. 
PuUetidna,  Hort.— E.  Hebuti.  Hort.— £".  i?4cAdrrfi,  Hort. =  E. 
Richardiana.— £.  Sahariensis,  Hort.— £.  San  Salvador,  Hort.— 
E.  gerpentaria,  Hort.- J5.  viperlna,  Hort.—  E.  Waltonensis, 
Hort.  J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

EUPTfiLEA  (Greek  eu,  well,  handsome,  and  pfelea, 
eliu).  TmehoilendrdcecB.  Ornamental  .shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  alternate,  long-petioled,  simple  Ivs.  and 
small  fls.  appearing  before  the  foliage,  resembling. ome- 
what  the  aider  in  habit  and  foliage.  Three  species  from 
Himalayas  to  E.  Asia,  of  which  the  half  hardy  Japanese 
species  is  sometimes  cultivated  ;  it  prefers  somewhat 
moist  situations  and  is  prop,  by  seeds  or  by  grafting  on 
their  own  roots. 

pol^gama,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Slirub  or  small  tree,  to  20 
ft.  :  ivs.  long-petioled,  usually  roundish  ovate,  cuspi- 
date, coarsely  and  irregularly  dentate,  slightly  pixbes- 
cent  on  the  veins  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  tls.  in  small,  ax- 
illary, pediincied  clusters,  polygamous-dioecious,  apeta- 
lous;  stamens  and  c.irpels  numerous:  fr.  consisting  of 
many  small  winged  nutlets,  similar  to  the  elm  frs.  Ja- 
pan, China.    S.Z.  72.  Alfred  Rehder. 

E0KYA  (Greek  for  large,  but  of  no  application). 
T<-nistr(£)nidee(e.  Perhaps  20  shrubs  of  southern  Asia 
and  Malaya,  with  small  dioecious  tis.,  berry-like  frs.,  and 
simple,  glabrous  evergreen  Ivs.:  fls.  in  axillary  clus- 
ters, or  rarely  solitary;  petals  and  sepals  5;  stamens  15 
or  less  (rarely  only  51,  joined  to  the  base  of  the  corolla: 
ovary  usually  3-loeuled.  The  Euryas  are  allied  to 
Camellias,  and  re<niire  much  the  sjwne  treatment.  They 
are  grown  for  foliage  rather  than  for  fls.  Demand  an 
intermediate  temperature  and  a  peaty  soil.  Prop,  by 
cuttings  taken  from  the  tips  of  growing  shoots.  E.  Ja- 
pdnica,  Thunb.  {E.  Sieholdii,  Hort.),  is  the  common 
species,  and  is  very  variable.  The  variegated  form  of  it 
(known  in  the  trade  as  /7.  lati folia  varietjdta)  is  one  of 
the  best  glasshouse  decorative  pot  shrubs ;  Ivs.  variable 
in  shape,  usually  ovate-acuminate  and  irregularly 
toothed  or  notched,  short-petioled,  irregularly  blotched 
with  white  :  fls.  yreenish  white,  in  small,  axillary  clus- 
ters.   Japan.    V.M.23:5.  L    H    B 

EURt' ALE  (mythological  name).  Xtfrnphcracefp.  One 
species,  the  Indo-Chinese  representative  of  Victoria 
Be'jia,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  all  the  stamens 
fertile  (in  Victoria  the  inner  ones  are  sterile)  and  in  the 
very  small  flower,  and  in  other  technical  diaracters.  E. 
f^rox,  Salisb..  is  the  species.  The  Ivs.  are  1-t  ft.  across, 
circuhir,  purple  and  spiny-ribbed  beneath,  dark  green 
ami  uneven  above:  fls.  small,  prickly  outside,  the  calvx 
reddish  inside  and  the  20-.30  purple  petals  shorter  than 
the  calyx  lobes;  stamens  numerous  :   fr.  a  small,  manj'- 


seeded,  globular  berry,  bearing  the  remains  of  the  calyx 
on  its  top  ;  seeds  edible.  B.M.  14*7.  Long  cult,  in 
China.  Treated  as  an  annual.  Has  attracted  little  at- 
tention since  the  introduction  of  Victoria.  As  far  north 
as  Philaiielphii  it  is  hardy,  sowing  itself  every  season. 
It  is  ferociously  spiny. 

E.  Amazoniea,  Poepp.,  still  advertised  in  catalogues,  is  Vic- 
toria Regia.  L.  H.  B.  and  Wm.  Tricker, 

£UB'!^CL£S  (Greek-made  name,  of  no  particular  ap- 
plication). Atnarylliddceie.  Two  south  hemisphere 
bulbous  plants,  allied  to  Hymenocallis  and  Pancratium. 
Perianth-tube  cylindrical,  the  segments  oblong-lanceo- 
late and  nearly  equal ;  stamens  inserted  in  the  throat  of 
the  tube:  Ivs.  broad  and  stalked,  with  prominent  curv- 
ing veins  and  interlocking  veinlets  :  fls.  white,  in  um- 
bels. Cf.  Baker,  Amaryllideae,  p.  130.  E.  sylv^stris, 
Salisb.  {E.  Amboinensis,  Loud.).  Brisbane  Lilv, 
Scapes  1-2  ft.,  bearing  an  umbel  of  10-40  handsome, 
creamy  white  fls.  (2  in.  across),  Ivs.  round-cordate,  with 
a  very  short,  blunt  point.  B.M.  1419,  as  Pancratium 
Amboinensf.  B.R.  9:715,  as  Pancratium  Ausfralasicum, 
Lindl.  R.H.  1879.  p.  450;  p.  457  as  E.  Australasica, 
Loud.  Malaya,  Philippines,  N.  Australia.  Grow  in  cool- 
house,  as  for  Pancratiums.  l^  jj^  g 

EUSCAFHIS  (Greek, k«  and  scaphis,  vessel;  alluding 
to  the  shape  and  the  handsome  color  of  the  dehiscent 
capsule).  Celastrdce(B.  Ornamental  shrub,  with  rather 
large  pinnate,  opposite  Ivs.,  small  whitish  fls.  and  at- 
tractive brownish  red  frs.  in  erect  panicles,  with  shin- 
ing black  seeds.  Monotypic  genus  allied  to  Staphylea, 
but  with  upright  panicles  and  the  capsules  divided  to 
the  base  into  3  dehiscent,  leatherj'  pods.  It  grows  in 
almost  any  good  garden  soil,  but  is  only  half-hardy 
North.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  greenwood  cuttings  under 
glass. 

Btaphyleoides,  Sieb.  «fe  Zucc.  (E.  Japoniea,  Dipp.). 
Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  Ifts.  7-11.  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous, 
serrate,  lK-3  in.  long,  each  with  2  small  stipules:  fls. 
perfect,  5-merous,  small,  in  many-fld.  panicles;  fr.  con- 
sisting of  1-3  pods,  each  with  1-2  seeds.  May,  June. 
Jap.    S.Z.  67.  Alfred  Rehder. 

EUSTRfiPHUS  (Greek,  referring  to  the  climbing 
habit).  Lilidcea  One  or  two  Australian  plants,  bo- 
tauically  related  to  Lapageria.  but  much  less  showy. 
In  nabit,  suggestive  of  smilax  [Aspantf/us  medtoloides). 
E.  latildlius,  R.  Br.,  is  a  tall,  half -twining,  branchy 
herb,  more  or  less  woody  at  the  base,  bearing  alternate, 
stitf,  linear-lanceolate,  short-stalked  Ivs.  and  small,  ax- 
illary, drooping  light  blue  fls.  with  spreading,  ciliate 
perianth  segments  :  fr.  a  dry  l»erry  :  Ivs.  2-4  in.  long, 
sharp-pointed:  fls.  less  than  1  in.  across.  B.M.  1245. 
Of  easy  culture,  either  in  the  glasshouse  border  or  in 
pots.  Very  useful  for  table  decoration  and  for  design 
^'^>i"k-  L.  H.  B. 


EUTACTA.    Found  under  ^r«»ca 


ria. 


EUTERPE  (mythological  name).  Palmdce<B,  tribe 
Arece<p.  Slender,  erect,  spineless  palms,  with  solitary 
or  fasciculate,  ringed  crudices.  Lvs.  terminal,  equally 
pinnatisect;  segments  narrowly  linear-lanceolate,  long, 
and  gradually  acuminate  or  ensiform,  membranaceous, 
plicate,  the  thickened  margins  recurved  at  the  base; 
rachis  and  petiole  3-sided  toward  the  base,  convex  on 
the  back,  concave  above;  petiole  elongated ;  sheath  very 
long,  cylin<lrical,  entire:  sp.adix  panicuiately  branc}>ed. 
rachis  elongated:  branches  slender,  gradually  shorten- 
ing above,  usually  scaly,  thick  at  the  base,  erect-spread- 
ing in  fl. :  spathes  2,  coriivceous  or  membranaceous, 
lanceolate,  the  lower  one  the  shorter,  split  at  the  apex, 
dorsally  2-keeled,  the  upper  one  symmetrical,  split  down 
the  ventral  side:  bracts  bordering  the  furrows  ;  bract- 
lets  ovate-acute:  fls.  small,  white,  sessile  in  the  furrows 
of  the  spadix  :  fr.  like  a  pea,  purple.  Species  about  8. 
Trop.  Amer.  and  W.  Indies. 

6duli8,  Mast.  Para  P\LJf.  Assai  Palm.  Stem,  nO-'>0 
ft.  high,  8  in.  thick,  flexuous:  lvs.  spreading;  sheaths 
ll-^Kft.;  petiole  1^2  ft.:  blade 6-9  ft.;  segments  linear, 
spreading,  deflexed,  60-80  on  each  side,  densely  crowded, 
28-36  in.  long,  %-\  in.  wide.    Brazil. 
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oler&cea,  Mast.  Cabbaoe  Palm.  Fipr.  801.  Stem 
60-100  ft.,  scarcely  1  ft.  in  diiim.  at  base,  attenuate 
above,  flexuous:  Ivs.  arcuate-spreading,  4-f>  ft.  long,  the 
apex  more  or  less  deflexed;  setrraents  pen«lent,  linear- 
lanceolate,  the  upper  2  ft.  long,  1  in.  wide,  many-nerved. 
Braz.  — Fig.  801  is  adapted  from  Martius'  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Palms. 


801.  Buterpe  oleracea. 


*em  10  ft.  high,  swollen  at  the 
ag,  elliptical-obovate;  segments 


mont&na,  R.  Grsb. 

base,  rintred:  Ivs.  ^  * 

lanceolate,  entire  eiiibrous,  alternate;  petiole  2  ft.  long, 
scaly  beneath,  t  "i'-...ed  :  rachis  plano-convex  below, 
subtriangular  tovards  the  apex.    Grenada.    B.M.  3874. 

Jared  G.  Smith. 

Euterpes  constitute  a  small  group  of  spineless  palms, 
said  to  include  8  or  10  species  in  all,  but  of  these  there 
are  but  3  species  commonly  found  in  cultivation,  namely : 
E.  edulis,  £.  montana  and  £.  oleracea.  These  are 
found  under  varying  conditions  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  all  three  species  are 
valuable  as  food-producers  to  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries. E.  edulis  grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  low- 
lands of  Brazil,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Assai  Palm, 
owing  to  the  fa<'t  that  its  seeds  are  macerated  in  water, 
and  by  this  means  is  produced  a  beverage  known  as 
Assai.  E.  oleracea  is  the  well-known  Cabbage  Palm  of 
the  West  Indies,  growing  in  the  lowlands  near  the 
coast,  while  E.  montann  is  the  Mountain  Cabbage  Palm, 
and  is  frequently  found  at  considerable  altitudes  in  the 
same  islands,  and  consequently  does  not  attain  the  great 
dimensions  of  E.  oleracea. 


The  Euterpes  do  not  present  any  special  cultural  dif- 
ficulties, being  free-rooting  and  rapi«l-growing  palms, 
a  night  temperature  of  ♦Jo'' F. ,  and  abundant  moisture, 
b'j-ing  among  their  chief  requirements.  A  good,  turfy 
loam,  with  tlie  addition  of  about  one-tlfth  of  stable  ma- 
nure while  in  the  compost  heap,  provides  a  suitable 
soil.  From  their  habit  of  forming  c  tall,  slender  stenx 
without  suckering  from  the  base,  the  Euterpes  are 
liable  to  become  rather  leggy  specimens.  When  under 
cultivation,  and  for  trade  purposes,  it  is  advisable  to 
group  3  or  4  of  tlie  >oung  plants  together,  thus  produc- 
ing a  more  bushy  specimen.  White  scale  is  one  of  the 
worst  pests  to  which  these  palms  are  subject,  and  soon 
ruins  the  foliage  unless  care  is  taken.  Seeds  germi- 
nate in  a  few  weeks  if  sown  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and 
the  young  plants  make  better  progress  when  moder- 
ately shaded.  ^x.  H.  Taplin. 

EUTOCA.    Now  referred  to  Phnctlia. 

EVAPORATING  OF  FRUIT.  While  the  domestic 
Oi>eration  of  drying  Iruit  has  been  practiced  ever  since 
men  looked  beyond  their  immediate  wants  and  stored 
food  for  time  of  greater  need,  and  while  dried  fruit  has 
long  been  an  article  of  commerce,  yet  until  a  few  dec- 
ades ago  only  the  most  primitive  methods  were  used  in 
the  drying  pro<'ess,  and  the  industry,  commercially,  was 
confined  to  a  few  favored  regi«ms  in  Europe.  The  mod- 
ern industry  is  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  century 
old.  Its  almost  inconceivable  growth  in  America  in  this 
brief  time  is  one  of  the  industrial  phenomena  of  the 
epoch.  Spurred  into  activity  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  American  product  in  their  markets,  the  European 
producers,  by  the  adoption  of  better  methods,  and  by 
governmental  encouragement,  have  increased  greatly 
their  output  of  dried  fruit.  And  so,  from  an  adjunct  to 
fruit  growing  for  home  use,  drj'ing  fruit  has  become, 
within  recent  years,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  horti- 
culture. 

Fruit  may  be  cured  in  the  sun,  or  it  may  be  cured  in 
drying  machines,  called  evaporators.  That  cured  in  the 
sun  is  called  by  the  producer  dried  fruit  ;  that  in 
evaporators,  evaporated  fruit.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  world's  product  is  cured  in  the  sun. 

Sun-drying  fruit.  — In  countries  having  a  sufficiently 
warm  and  dry  climate,  as  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  parts 
of  France,  Spain  and  western  America,  fruit  is  dried 
almost  wholly  in  the  sun.  The  fact  that  in  these  favored 
localities  the  drying  capacity  is  limited  only  by  the  acre- 
age of  sunshine,  makes  it  certain  that  the  proportion  of 
sun-dried  fruit  will  always  be  vastly  greater  than  that  of 
evaporated  fruit.  Drying  fruit  in  the  sun  is  a  simple 
process,  but  one  hedged  in  by  many  little  arts  and 
methods  which  facilitate  the  work  and  improve  the  prod- 
uct In  general,  the  process  is  as  follows  :  the  fruit  is 
graded,  bleached  by  sulfur,  if  a  light  colored  product 
i>i  desired,  in  the  case  of  prunes  dipped  or  pricked,  and 
is  then  spread  on  trays  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun.  When 
the  drying  process  is  finished  the  fruit  is  again  graded, 
in  most  cases  put  throutrh  a  sweat,  an<l  then  "finished  ' 
in  various  ways,  as  by  dipping  or  glossing. 

Evaporating  fruit,  — Thi^re  are  hosts  of  styles  of 
evaporators,  but  all  possess  in  common  a  chamber  for 
the  reception  of  the  fruit,  through  which  a  current  of 
warm  air  is  forced,  or  the  fruit  is  forced  through  the 
air,  or  both,  the  object  being  to  remove  the  aqueous 
matter  from  the  fruit  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
principle  being  that  warm  air  will  absorb  more  moisture 
than  cool  air.  The  saturated  air  must  not  remain  in 
contact  with  the  fruit.  Since  different  fruits  exact  dif- 
ferent conditions,  one  should  be  able  to  change  the  tem- 
perature and  velocity  of  the  air  current  in  the  drying 
chamber  at  will.  To  make  the  product  homogeneous, 
current  and  temperature  nmst  be  equal  in  all  parts  of 
the  evaporator.  It  is  obvious  that  simplicity  in  the  ma- 
chine and  economy  in  heat  and  in  room  are  cardinal 
virtues  in  a  good  evaporator.  It  is  the  rule  to  start  the 
evaporation  of  large  fruits  at  a  low  tem])erature  and 
finish  at  a  high  one,  but  with  berries  the  reverse  is  true. 
Some  operators  start  their  apples  high  and  finish  at  a 
low  temperature. 

The  following  are  definitions  of  the  somewhat  tech- 
nical terms  used  in  the  industrj-:  Bleaching  is  the  pro- 
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cess  of  chanffiner  the  dark  pri  ,r  of  fruit  to  ali/?hter  hue, 
or  of  preventing  the  di.scoioration  ;  generally  acooni- 
)>lished  by  sulfuring.  Jiloaters  are  prunes  which  in 
drying  swell  up  to  an  abnormal  size  ;  generally  pro- 
duced by  fermentation  in  over-ripe  fruit.  Dipping  is 
the  proi'ess  of  cutting  the  skin  of  fresh  prunes  to 
facilitate  curing.  The  operation  is  performed  by  sub- 
merging the  fruit  in  boiling  lye.  C'ure<l  fruit  is  some- 
times dipped  in  one  of  various  solutions  as  a  "fin- 
ishing" prf>cess.  Drip  is  the  syrupy  liquid  which  oozes 
from  prunes  in  the  process  of  evaporation ;  it  generally 
characterizes  a  poor  prune  or  a  p«Mjr  evaporator.  Frorjs 
are  cured  pnines  having  an  abnormal  shape  ;  a  condi- 
tion caused  by  curing  unripe  fruit.  Prirkina  is  the  pro- 
cess of  puncturing  the  cuticle  of  fresh  prunes.  It  is 
done  ny  means  of  a  machine,  the  essential  part  of  which 
is  a  board  covered  with  projecting  needles,  over  which 
the  prunes  must  pass.  It  accomplishes  th*^  same  end  as 
lye  dipping.  Sizeii  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  cured  prunes  it  takes  to  make  a  pound.  The 
"four  sizes"  known  in  the  markets  are  60s- 70s,  70s-80s, 
80s-90s,  90s-100s.  Swjnriufj  is  the  formation  of  globules 
of  sugar  on  the  cuticle  of  cured  prunes.  Sulfuring  is 
a  process  cur'd  fruit  is  put  through  to  give  it  a  lighter 
color.  The  fruit  is  subjected  to  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
fur before  being  exposed  to  the  sun  or  put  in  evaj)- 
orators.  Striitiing  is  a  process  cured  fruit  is  subjected 
to  before  packing,  in  which  it  is  put  in  a  room  at  a  high 
temperature  and  allowed  to  become  moist. 

Curing  different  /rHjfs.— Apples  and  pears  are  peeled, 
cored,  cut  in  rings  or  quarters,  and  sulfured,  before 
being  placed  upon  the  drying  trays.  The  time  required 
for  curing  is  about  three  days  out  of  doors  and  six  to 
twelve  hours  in  the  evaporator.  There  is  considerable 
trafle  in  apples  called  "dumplings,"  which  are  whole 
apples  peeled  and  cored.  Double  the  time  is  required  in 
evaporating  them,  but  the  price  is  higher. 

Apricots,  peaches  and  nectarines  must  be  fully  ripe 
before  drying  and  without  bruises.  They  are  pitted,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  peeled.  If  peele«l,  the  operation  is 
don«  with  machines  or  with  lye,  though  the  use  of  the 
latter  is  considered  a  bad  practice.  The  fruit  is  placed 
on  the  trays  cup  side  up.  About  three  days  are  re- 
quired for  drying  in  the  sun  and  about  eight  hours  are 
required  for  evaporating.  The  cured  product  should  be 
of  a  translucent  amber  color. 

Berries  are  seldom  sun-dried  for  the  markets.  For 
evaporating  they  are  placed  on  trays  in  quantities  of 
from  sixteen  to  thirty  quarts,  given  a  temperature  of 
about  175  degrees  at  the  start,  and  are  finished  in  from 
four  to  five  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100  degrees. 
After  being  taken  from  the  evaporator,  they  are  piled 
for  sweating  in  a  warm,  ventilated  room. 

Figs  for  drying  must  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe. 
Some  growers  prefer  drying  in  shade  rather  than  in 
sun.  Evaporators  are  seldom  used.  The  fruit  is  not 
allowed  to  dry  hard,  and  before  packing  must  be  well 
sweated.  Usually,  for  "finishing,"  they  are  dipped  in 
salt  water  or  syrup.  The  drying  process  requires  from 
five  to  eight  days. 

Prunes  are  a'Uowed  to  ripen  until  they  fall  to  the 
ground.  Before  being  spread  on  the  trays  they  are 
dipped  or  pricked  in  orderto  thin  or  crack  tlie  skin,  that 
the  moisture  may  easily  escape,  and  dripping  be  pre- 
vented. Sun-drying  requires  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
while  from  sixteen  to  thirty  hours  are  required  for 
evaporation.  A  thorough  sweat  prevents  the  sugaring 
so  common  to  this  fruit.  Before  packing  they  are  graded 
in  sizes.  Dipping  as  a  "finishing"  process  is  practiced 
]>y  many  pro<lucers.  A  good  prune  is  soft,  smooth  and 
meaty,  with  loose  pit,  and  of  an  amber,  dark  red  or 
golden  hue,  depending  upon  the  variety. 

Grapes  for  raisins  are  sun-dried.  "  They  must  be 
picked  when  fully  ripe,  the  bunches,  and  the  berries  on 
the  bunches,  being  sorted  as  the  picking  progresses. 
The  operation  of  dr>'ing  must  be  watched  with  care. 
The  process  requires  from  eight  to  fourteen  davs,  during 
which  time  the  bunches  must  be  turned  at  least  once.  A 
swpat  is  given  before  packing.  Raisins  are  graded  into 
half  a  dozen  or  more  brands  for  the  market. 

U.  P.  Hedrice. 

EVENING  PRIMROSE.     See  (Enofhera. 


EVERGREEN.  Said  of  plants  which  do  not  shed  all 
their  foliage  at  any  one  time,  thereby  remaining  green; 
or  of  leaves  which' persist  for  two  or  more  years.  In  all 
evergreen  plants,  the  old  leaves  shed  after  a  time,  when 
they  become  so  overshadowed  or  crowded  as  to  be  of  no 
further  use  to  the  plant.  The  leaves  of  pines  and  .spruces 
persist  for  three  to  fifteen  years. 

In  the  popular  mind  "Evergreen"  and  "Conifer  "  are 
the  same,  )>ut  .some  conifers  are  deciduous,  as  the  larches 
and  taxodiums.  Moreover,  in  the  tropics  most  trees  and 
shrubs  are  evergreen  or  nearly  so.  In  the  mind  of  the 
gardener,  evergreen  and  conifer  are  thoroughly  dissoci- 
ated, and  in  works  on  gardening  hundre<ls  of  greenhouse 
plants  are  called  "evergreen," which  represents  dozens 
of  families  besides  the  Coniferae.  Evergreen.s  other 
than  conifers  are  sometimes  called  "Broad-leaved 
Evergreens."   See  Conifers. 

EVERLASTING.  A  term  applied  to  flowers  or  plants 
which  retain  their  shape  and  other  characteristics  after 
being  dried.  Equivalent  to  the  French  word  Immortelle 
(see  Revue  Horticole,  1890,  p.  521). 

The  most  important  commercially  of  the  flowers 
which  retain  their  form  and  color  in  a  dried  state  are 
tho  French  Immortelles,  Helichrysum  arenarium. 
These  flowers  are  used  very  extensively  in  France  in 
their  natural  yellow  color,  for  the  manufacture  of  me- 
morial wreaths  and  crosses,  which,  being  constructed 
very  compactly,  are  exceedingly  durable,  even  in  the 
severest  weather,  and  are  exported  in  large  numbers  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  flowers  bleached  white,  or 
bleached  and  then  dyed  in  various  colors,  are  also 
shipped  in  enormous  quantities, either  direct  to  this  coun- 
try or  through  some  of  the  large  exporting  houses  of  Ger- 
many. Approaching  the  French  Immortelles  in  aggregate 
value  are  the  so-called  Cape  Flowers,  Ilelichrysum 
grandiflorutn,  which  have  reached  an  enormous  sale 
in  this  country  within  a  few  years,  and  have  largely 
supplanted  the  Immortelles  on  account  of  their  silvery 
texture  and  greater  beauty  every  way.  They  are  natu- 
rally white,  but  retiuire  bleaching  in  the  sun  to  give  them 
the  desired  luster.  They  come  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
H<jpe,  and  reach  this  country  mainly  via  Hamburg. 

The  common  Everlasting  of  American  and  English 
country  gardens,  Helichrysum  bracteatum,  is  the  only 
one  of  these  everlasting  flowers  grown  to  any  extent  in 
America,  and  more  or  less  extensive  cultivation  of  them, 
commercially,  has  been  practiced  in  this  country,  but 
still  a  large  percentage  are  imported.  They  come  in 
white,  straw  and  brown  colors  naturally,  and  take  read- 
ily to  a  variety  of  artificial  tints  ;  these,  together  with 
Ammobium  alafum  and  the  well  known  Globe  Amaranth, 
Gomphrena  globosa,  are  grown  and  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  country  folk  in  the  construction  of 
the  many  forms  of  wreaths,  stars,  and  other  Christmas 
greens,  which  they  sell  in  the  city  markets  in  large 
quantities,  but  their  sale  by  wholesalers  and  jobbers 
for  general  consumption  is  very  limited.  Stafice  incana, 
cultivated  or  wild  from  the  swamps  of  southern  Europe, 
and  Gypsophila  in  several  species  are  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  sale  of  Statiee  especially, 
which  is  popular  in  combination  with  Cape  Flowers  in 
memorial  designs,  is  quite  an  item  with  the  dealers  in 
florists'  supplies. 

Of  the  dried  grasses,  the  Pampas  Plumes  of  California, 
Gynerium  argenteum,  native  of  South  America,  are  tho 
only  American  production  attaining  any  great  commer- 
cial importance.  Their  beautiful  silky  plumes,  unap- 
proached  by  any  other  horticultural  product,  are  used 
in  enormous  quantities  for  decorative  purposes,  and  are 
an  important  item  of  American  export.  They  are  u.;ed 
mainly  in  sun-bleached  state,  but  more  or  less  dyeing, 
often  parti-colored,  is  also  done.  Bromus  brizceformis  is 
the  most  extensively  used  of  the  smaller  grasses.  It  Is 
mostly  imported  from  Europe,  via  Erfurt,  but  has  been 
grown  in  considerable  quantity  in  Michigan,  It  can  be 
imported,  however,  including  duty,  f<»r  about  25  per  cent 
less  than  it  is  possible  to  grow  it  in  this  country  It  is 
handled  in  the  natural  state.  Brizn  maxima,  another 
popular  grass,  is  grown  in  Italy,  whence  it  is  shipped  to 
America,  Philadelphia  being  the  largest  importing  port. 
Briza  media,  a  medium  sized  grass,  and  Briza  minima, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  as  fine  as  saw-dust,  are  also 
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handled  in  the  same  manner  as  Briza  marima,  very 
littleof  the  Ji.minitnit  beinjf  usetl  »lye«l. however.  Phhutn 
pmtense,  Stiptt  pmnitta,  ami  various  kinds  of  oats  have 
more  or  less  commercial  value,  hf  inir  used  consideraMy 
in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  Howers  and  straw  floods, 
hut  from  a  florist's  standpoint,  they  are  not  important. 
The  most  important  commercially  of  the  imported 
jfrasses  is  the  Italian  wheat,  the  (juantities  used  in  this 
country  for  the  nianufacture  of  sht'avcs  f»tr  funeral  pur- 
pose«»  beinjr  enonnous,  and  increasinj;  yearly.  It  comes 
in  many  pra<les  of  fineness  an<l  K-n>rth  of  stem.  In  this 
country  all  attempts  u>  cultivate  it  in  competition  with 
the  European  product  have  failed. 

Outside  of  wheat,  it  is  fjenerally  true  that  the  use  of 
dried  jjrasses  -"nd  tlowers  in  this  country  is  on  the  de- 
cline. The  fondness  of  our  people  for  fresh  flowers,  and 
the  abundance  in  which  these  are  now  offered,  every- 
where, at  all  seasons,  is  lartrely  responsible  for  the  de- 
cadence of  the  fancy  for  dried  flowers.  Another  factor 
is  the  artificial  flower  industry,  which,  in  France  par- 
ticularly, has  attained  a  wonderful  perfection,  the  ma- 
terials beinij  principally  metal,  porcelain,  wax  or  cloth. 
In  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  the  grasses  seem  to 
maintain  their  popularity,  and  it  is  to  these  foreign-bom 
people  that  a  large  part  of  the  material  imported  here 
goe-<. 

A  number  of  our  native  Composites  — of  the  genera 
Gnaphalium,  Antennaria  and  Anaphalis  — are  called 
Everlastings,  and  are  often  used  in  home  decorations, 
particularly  in  the  country;  but  they  have  no  cora- 
m'^rcial  rating.  h.  Bayersdorfeb. 

"EVdJilh.  (CiT^^^,  pleasant  odor).  But(\ee(P.  Between 
20  and  30  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  Old  World  tropics,  with 
opposite,  punctate,  simple  or  compound  Ivs.  and  small 
fls.,  in  terminal  or  axillary  cymes.  Fls.  unisexual;  se- 
pals and  petals  4-5;  stamens  4-'i,  inserted  at  the  base  of 
a  cup-shaped  disk;  stigma  -t-lobed,  Warmhouse  ever- 
greens. Prop,  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood.  £. 
61egans,  Hort. .  from  New  Guinea,  is  a  new  plant  re- 
sembling .4  r«j/m  eJe(jntitissim<t .  Lvs.  prominently  .*?- 
lobed.  undulate  and  crenate.  E.  formdsa  is  another  new 
species  int.  1900  by  Sander  6c  Co. 

£XACUM  (classical  name,  of  no  significance  to  these 
plants).  Of  nt  ill  name.  An  oriental  genus  of  about  20 
species,  inoludinir  'A  kin<ls  of  herbs,  treated  either  as 
annuals  or  biennials,  with  o-lobed  fls.  of  lilac,  blue  or 
dark  purplish  blue.  Cult,  in  a  very  few  greenhouses. 
The  genus  has  no  allies  in  its  tribe  of  garden  value. 
Herbs,  dwarf  and  annual,  or  tall  and  paniculate-branch- 
ing: lvs.  sessile,  clasping  or  short-stalked  :  fls.  small  or 
attaining  2  in.  across,  lilac,  violet,  blue  or  white,  pedi- 
celled  or  not,  in  forking  cymes  ;  calyx  4-.')-parted,  the 
segments  keeled,  winged  or  flat  and  .'i-ner^'etl ;  corolla 
tube  slu)rt:  lobes  4  or  .5,  ovate  or  oblonir.  twisted;  sta- 
mens 4  or  5,  attached  to  the  throat,  with  very  short 
filaments. 

According  to  "K.F."  in  Gng.  6:229,  E.  affine  can  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  where  the  temperature  ranges 
from  .")r>-r)0''  F.  The  showier  indigo-blue  A' ..  i'irr«« - 
thutH  requires  a  warmer  house.  The  color  of  the  fls.  of 
E.  affine  varies  according  to  the  treatment.  If  kept  in 
briirht.  sunny  «|uarters  they  assume  a  bluish  lilac  color; 
in  the  shade,  blue  to  deep  blue.  Plants  flower  in  Autrust. 
If  specimens  in  o-in.  pots  are  desired,  sow  in  March  of 
the  same  year  ;  for  larger  specimens,  sow  in  August  of 
the  prece«iing  year.  The  plants  must  be  kept  in  a  cool 
but  not  draugljty  greenhouse  or  frame  in  summer,  and 
8hade«l  from  fierce  sunlight.  The  usual  precautions 
needed  for  very  small  see«ls  should  be  o])ser\'ed.  They 
should  receive  their  moisture  from  below,  as  overhead 
sprinkling  disturbs  the  sprouting  seeds. 

A.    Lvs.  with  stalks  often  Min.  long. 

affine,  Balf.  Stem  cylindrical,  1-2  ft.  high,  much 
branched  from  the  base:  Ivs.  l-D^in.  long,  elliptic- 
ovate,  faintly  3-.5-nerved:  sepals  with  a  broad  wing  on 
the  back;  corolla  r>-9  Hues  wide;  lobes  almost  rounded. 
Socotra.  B.M.  6824.  A.F.  i:^1104.  Gng.  6:229.  R.H. 
1883,  p.  512.    Gt.  34:1108     G.C.  II.  21:005. 


A.    Lvs.  nearly  or  quite  stalklest. 

B.    Corolla  lobes  roundrd. 

Zeylinicum,  Hoxb.  Annual:  stem  4-sided,  branched 
only  above:  lvs.  becoming  '.\  in.  long,  stronglj'  3-nerved, 
elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  narrower  than  in  A',  nffine, 
and  tapering:  fls.  lUin.  across,  in  terminal,  leafy 
corymbs;  sepals  broadly  winged;  con»lla  lobes  obovate, 
obtuse.  Cevlon.  B.M.  4423  (sky-blue,  with  a  dash  of 
purple).    R.H.  1859.  p.  238. 

BB.    Corolla  lobes  tapering  to  a  point. 

macr&nthtun,  Arn.  (  E.  Zeyldnicnm,  var.  marrdn- 
thum).  Stem  cylindrical,  slightly  l>ranched:  lvs.  as  in 
E.  Zeylanieum,  thougli  perhaps  more  variable  from 
base  to  summit:  fls.  2  in.  across.  In  both  species  there 
is  a  narrow  ring  of  yellow  at  the  mouth,  to  which  the  con- 
spicuous clusters  of  stamens  are  attached.  Cevlon. 
B.M.  4771  (deep  purplish  blue).  G.C.  III.  15:331. -The 
best  of  the  genus.  The  rich,  dark  blue  is  worth  striving 
for.    Reintroduced  by  Sander  &  Co.  1899.  w.  M. 

£XC(ECARIA  sebifera.    See  Sapiam. 

EXHIBITIONS  of  horticultural  products  may  be  made 
for  either  of  two  purposes,  — to  illustrate  the  subject  or 
thing  itself,  or  to  illustrate  an  ideal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  Exhibitions  of  domesticated  products  are  for  the 
latter  purpose.  If  an  Exhibit  were  made  of  what  a  sjie- 
cies  ai'tually  is  — whether  dahlia,  peach  or  pumpkin- 
hostility  would  be  aroused,  ft)r  in  that  case  the  incapa- 
bilities as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  the  plant  would  be 
shown.  Exhibits  are  really  made  up  of  those  selected 
forms  which  most  nearly  approach  an  ideal.  This  ideal 
may  be  a  commercial  one  or  an  artistic  one.  The  com- 
mercial ideal  is  likely  to  be  held  up  as  the  only  one.  It 
is  usually  held  dogmuticallj'.  and  one  who  has  another 
ideal  is  a  heretic.  A  so-called  sh(»w  plant,  as  a  chrj'san- 
thenmm  or  a  dahlia,  may  represent  only  one  of  the 
many  possibilities  of  the  species :  and  each  of  these  possi- 
bilities may  be  worth  the  cultivating.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  many  of  the  commercial  types  are  not  the 
most  artistic  or  the  most  satisfactory  ones.  They  are 
usually  those  which  are  most  certain  to  give  uniformly 
profitable  results  to  the  grower.  The  constant  forcing 
of  these  types  on  the  public  .ittention  tends  to  popu- 
larize them.  The  chrj'santhemum  admirably  illustrates 
these  remarks  :  the  extra-large  show  blo«»ms  are  less 
satisfactory  and  agreeable  to  most  persons  than  freer, 
smaller  and  more  individual  bhumis. 

The  Exhibition  ideal  in  any  fruit  or  plant  lias  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  evolution  of  the  plant.  People  breed 
for  that  ideal.  They  discanl  those  forms  which  contra- 
dict the  ideal.  Persons  who  care  less  for  the  formal 
ideal  than  for  variety,  individuality  and  artistic  merit 
are  amateurs  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Skilled 
amateurs  usually  deal  with  more  varied  and  difficult  sub- 
jects than  the  professi«mals  or  commercial  growers.  It 
is  remarkable  how  plants  have  been  bred  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion standard.  The  j^ractice  of  carding  and  dressing  of 
the  carnation  in  earlier  times  has  pro<luce<l  the  high- 
centered,  flat-bottomed  carnation  of  today.  In  England, 
the  carnation  ideal  has  been  an  entire  <»r  rose-leaf  j>etal; 
in  America,  the  ideal  is  a  moderately  fringed  petal.  Per- 
haps the  effect  of  the  Exhibition  ideal  is  nowhere  so  well 
seen  as  in  the  custom  of  exhibiting  single  blooms  :  it 
has  devel<»ped  the  indivitlual  flower  rather  than  the 
plant  as  a  whole.  The  chrysanthemum,  dahlia  and  ca- 
mellia are  examples.  The  Ohl  World  custom  of  show- 
ing single  blooms  of  florists'  flowers  in  h<des  in  a  board 
or  in  sand  — like  so  many  heads  in  a  pillory  — enforces 
the  ideal  of  the  single  flower.  Fortunately,  this  type  of 
Exhibition  has  had  little  popularity  in  this  countr>'.  A 
comparison  of  the  i)ictures  of  prize  Exhibition  subjects 
in  European  and  American  journals  would  show  some 
interesting  c(»ntrasts.  It  would  contrast  single-flower 
or  single-specimen  ideals  with  bouquet  ideals  in  flor- 
ists* fl<>wers. 

In  general  terras,  the  entire  plant  is  the  unit,  rather 
thati  the  flt)wer  or  fruit  alone.  The  love  of  flowers  is 
only  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  The  love  of  plants  is  a 
higher  stage.  It  is  pleasing  that  American  Exhibitions 
are  more  and  more  given  to  plants  and  to  artistic  dis- 
plays.    The  Old  World  Exhibitions,  while  emphasizing 
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the  siniarle-flower  iiieiil  in  tlorists'  plants,  are  verj'rich  in 
di!4[ilay.<«  of  spt'cinit-n  (tlHUts  *»f  other  kiiuls. 

Every  Exhibition  dhouhl  make  it!4  motive  or  animus 
clear.  The  visitor  should  know  whether  it  is  the  pur- 
pose to  8h«>w  florists'  idculs.  amateurs'  idt-uls.or  hoth. 
The  hest  Exhibition  of  any  subject  is  tliut  wliifli  shows 
all  its  possibilities  and  merits.  The  tendency  is  for  the 
amateur's  ideals  not  to  be  seen  at  the  shows.  There  are 
fewer  prizes  for  these  ideals,  and  the  amateur  leaves  his 
choicest  thiuijs  at  home.  Yet  the  amateur  is  the  con- 
servator of  meritorious  plants.  He  holds  interesting;  and 
artistic  varieties  and  sjtecies  «lecade  after  deca«le,  and  pre- 
vents their  loss.  It  is  the  amateur  who  has  kept  the  old 
La<*iniatum  chrysanthenmm  against  the  chaniirinit;  moods 
of  the  triwle.  CVmsiiler  tiuitthe  (greater  imniber  of  species 
described  in  this  Cyclopedia  are  known  only  to  the  ama- 
teur. Our  horticulture  would  be  poor  indeed  if  only 
commercial  ideals  should  prevail. 

A  leadinjJT  value  of  an  Exhibition  is  to  maintain  a  so- 
ciety. The  annual  or  perioilii-al  djow  keeps  alive  in- 
terest in  the  society,  and  thereby  enables  the  society  to 
extend  its  beneticeiit  work.  The  great  displays  ma<le  by 
the  American  Ponudoitjical  Society,  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists,  the  American  Carnation  Society,  and  other 
organizations,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  value  of  an 
Exhibition  in  aiding  to  maintain  a  society  with  educa- 
tional functions.  Tliis  igives  a  suggesticm  for  the  local 
improvement  society:  have  an  Exhibition  in  spring  and 
fall.  Invite  the  professional  growers  to  show  their 
specialties  at  the  local  show.  It  is  well  to  make  some 
one  plant  or  group  of  plants  a  central  feature  of  each 
show;  and  this  plant  should  be  shown  in  all  its  various 
fonns.  Endeavor  to  interest  people  in  plants  them- 
selves, even  though  they  may  not  show  the  formal 
ideals  of  the  plant-breeder.  rJood  subjects  for  these 
central  features  are  the  diflFerent  fruits  and  vegetables, 
roses,  carnations,  chrysanthenmms,  dahlias,  gladioli, 
spring  bulbs,  aijuatics,  bog  plants,  alpine  plants,  cacti, 
orchids,  poppies,  sweet  peas,  violets,  ferns,  peonies,  or- 
namental autumn  fruits,  wild  flowers,  bloom  of  hardy 
shrubs,  foliage  or  bloom  of  forest  trees,  and  vines. 

Asitle  from  these  technical  uses  of  the  Exhibition  in 
illustrating  the  progress  of  plant-breeding,  the  show 
also  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  exten<ling  and 
deepening  the  love  <»f  nature.  In  this  guise  it  will 
appeal  to  every  person,  not  to  horticulturists  only.  In 
every  school  an  Exhibition  once  or  twice  a  year  should 
be  made  an  adjunct  of  nature-study  instruction.  Such 
an  Exhibition  should  not  stop  with  plants,  but  include 
all  natural  objects.  It  should  not  be  a  technical  horti- 
cultural Exhibit  :  and  therefore,  its  further  discussion 
is  not  germane  to  this  work.  L,  jj_  g^ 

EXOCHOBDA  (fromt'j"o,  external,  and  chnrde,  a  cord 
or  tliong;  suggested  by  the  free  placentary  cords  sup- 
posed to  be  external  to  the  carpels).  Bosiicece,  Hardy 
shrubs  or  snuiU  trees,  remarkable  for  the  structure  of 
the  fr.,  which  is  composed  of  5  small,  l)ony  cari)els,  ad- 
hering around  the  central  axis  in  a  star-like  manner. 
Allieil  to  Spirjea.  Prop,  by  seeds,  cuttinirs  and  layers. 
Seeds  are  produced  only  on  old  ])lants;  cuttings  root 
slowly  and  with  difliculry ;  layering  is  best.  Seed  propa- 
gation is  advisable  when  seeds  can  be  obtained. 

grandifldra,  Lindl.  Pearl  BrsH.  Fig.  802.  Well 
known  garden  >hrub,  n«.  often  over  GS  ft.,  but  some- 
times l.j  ft.:  Ivs.  petiolate,  lanceolate-oblong,  whitish 
below,  very  strong  toothed  on  strong  shoots,  but  almost 
entire  upon  the  older  parts,  stipuled:  fls.  appear  with 
Ivs.  in  long,  terminal  racemes  of  ")  or  0  fls.,  pure  white; 
calyx  deeply  .")-cleft;  petals  5,  narrow,  roundish  and 
clawe<l;  stamens  10-15,  short:  fr.  of  5  bony,  2-valved  car- 
pels joined  to  a  common  axis,  each  with  1  large,  flat- 
winged  seed.  Apr.,  Mav.  Central  China.  F.S.  9:1)54. 
(U.  47:1455.  R.  H.  18%,  pp.  3*24,  .T25.  J.  H.  III.  34:48.'?. 
B.M.47y5.  A.F.G:.'W3.  Gng.5:97.  0.0.11.1(1:73;  III. 
7:613.— Open  habit  and  with  thin,  uninteresting  foli- 
age. Individual  fls  of  no  value.  I'.^eful  onlv  in  bloom, 
when  it  is  a  dazzlins;  white,  the  most  brilliant  shrub  of 
its  season.  Can  be  keitt  in  shape  l»v  pruning,  but  better 
back  of  or  massed  with  other  shrubs.  Thrives  in  any 
good  soil. 

Albert!,  Kegel.     Of   greater  vigor,  darker   foliage, 


covered  with  spikes  of  pure  white  fls.,  8-10  on  a  spike. 
Hec»»mes  i\  ft.  Turkestan.  For  its  ganlen  value,  see 
Ung.  for  Oct.  1,  181W.  a.  Phelps  Wyman. 

EXORRHlZA  (fxo,  out,  outside,  rhizn,  rmA;  alluding 
to  the  large  aerial  roots  alntve  the  ground).    PahnHcece. 
High  -  growing      palm,     with 
straight,    smooth    stem,    sup- 
ported  at    the  base   by    larire 
aerial,  spiny  nKtts:  Ivs,  large, 
pinnate.       Allied    to 
Kentia,     but    distin- 
guished   l>y    the    im- 
bricate sepals  of  the 
sterile  fls.,  the  elc»n- 
gated,   subulate    fila- 
ments of  the  stamens, 
by  the  roundish-ovate 
sepals  of    the   pistil- 
late  fls.  and    by   the 
parietal     ovule.'      In 
Kentia    the    ovule    is 
basal  and  erect. 

Wendlandi&na,    Becc.    {Khitia 

exorrlusa,  \Ven«ll.).  Often  more 
than  tiO  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  10-12  ft. 
long:  pinna*  alternately  arranged, 
1-2  in.  from  each  other,  becoming 
4  ft.  long  and  2  in.broa<l,  3-nerved: 
spadix  appearing  below  the  Ivs., 
enveloped  in  thick,  coriaceous, 
boat-shaped  spathes.  Fiji  Islands. 

EXPERIMENT    STATIONS 

exist  in  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  Cnitetl  States,  amd 
in  the  Canadian  provinces,  main- 
tained by  the  general  govern- 
ments. These  constitute  the  most 
extensive  series  of  agricuitura 
research  stations  in  the  workl. 
In  Alabama,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  there  is  also 
a  station  maintained  in  w^jole  or 
in  part  by  state  funds.  The  total 
number  of  regular  stations  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  1898,  was  54. 
The  total  income  of  these  stations 
was  $1,210,921.17.  In  the  work  «>f 
a<lmiuistration  and  inquiry,  these 
stations  that  year  employed  G(J9 
persons,  of  whom  77  were"  horticulturists.  In  that  vear, 
these  stations  publishe»l  40(5  reports  and  bulletins. '  The 
mailing  lists  aggregated  half  a  million  names.  Sum- 
maries of  all  these  publications  are  publishe«l  bv  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  in  the  monthly  "Experiment  Station 
Keconl." 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  are  five  Exi)erimen- 
tal  Fanns.  ( )ne  of  these  is  known  as  the  Cintral  Experi- 
mental Fann,  and  is  located  near  the  capital.  ( Utawa, 
and  serves  the  purposes  of  the  two  large  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  (Quebec.  The  other  four  are  branch  Experi- 
mental Farms,  sites  for  which  have  been  selected  in  <lif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  as  follows  :  One  at  Nappan, 
Nova  Scotia,  which  serves  for  the  three  maritime 
provinces;  a  second  at  Brandon,  Manitoba,  which  serves 
the  purposes  of  that  large  prairie  province  ;  a  third 
at  Indian  Head,  N.  W.  T.,  which  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  the  provisional  districts  known  as  the  North- 
west Territories  of  Canada ;  and  the  fourth  is  at 
Agassiz,  in  the  coast  climate  of  British  Columbia,  arl 
meets  the  need  of  the  latter  importjint  province.  The 
grant  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  five  Experimen- 
tal Fanns  has  been  $75,000  per  annum  until  1899,  when 
this  was  increased  to  $80,000.  At  the  Central  Farni 
there  are  six  oflicers  engaged  in  research,  and  two  at 
each  of  the  branch  farms,  excepting  at  Agassiz.  B.C., 
where  there  is  tmly  one.  The  publications  relating  to 
the  work  at  all  the  Experimental  Farms  are  issued  from 
the  Central  Farm  at  Ottawa. 


Exochorda  srandiflora. 

(X>3.) 


FABA.    See  Vieia. 

FABIANA  {after  Francisco  Fabiano,  Spanish  bota- 
nist). ^olitn(ict(e.  This  tfroup  is  a  s«'ri«'8  of  surprises. 
It  contains  liJ  species  of  h<*utli-like  .sliruhs  from  South 
America.  They  are  dwarf,  erect,  nui<-h  l)ranche«l,  and  A'. 
imhriciitit  has  Ivs.  suj:K*^'stiu;r  an  urborvitiB,  being  scale- 
like, overlapping,  and  densely  crowded.  The  flowers 
resemble  a  heath  in  si/ie  and  jirofusion,  and  their  cul- 
ture is  the  same  as  Erica.  They  belong  to  the  same 
family  with  the  potato.  The  fls.  are  club- or  funnel- 
shaped,  of  ~i  semi-cylindrical  ]»ortinns  grown  together 
at  the  edges  and  crowned  by  a  limb  of  ,')  short,  rounded, 
spreading  lobes.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  cult,  only  in 
S.  Calif,  and  the  South.  Abroad  it  is  cult,  under  gla.-s 
in  winter  and  put  outdoors  in  summer. 

imbric&ta,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Height  3  ft.:  Ivs.  scale-like, 
imliricated  :  tls.  sessile,  white.  Spring.  Peru.  B.R. 
25:59. 

FAGfiLIA  (after  Caspar  Fageliu?).  Legumtndscp.  A 
fast-growing,  twining  subshrub  from  S.  Africa,  covered 
with  clammy  hairs,  and  bearing  all  summer  axillary  ra- 
cemes of  pea-like  tls.  which  are  ytdlow,  the  keel  tipped 
violet.  Cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif,  and  a1)road  under 
glass.  The  plant  is  allied  to  Cajanus,  but  is  a  genus 
by  itself,  chiefly  because  its  seeds  are  strophioled,  pod 
swollen,  not  flattened,  and  the  2  upper  calyx  lobes 
nearly  distinct. 

bitumindsa,  DC.  Leaflets  3.  B.R.  3:2G1,  as  Glycine, 
showing  fls.  also  veined  with  red. 

FAGOPt'RUM  {beech  wheat,  from  the  likeness  of  the 
fruit  to  a  l>eech-nut).  Polygotideeie.  Probably  only  two 
species  of  Eu.  and  N.  Asia.  Quick-growing  annuals, 
with  alternate  deltoid  or  hastate  Ivs.,  small  honey- 
scented  fls.  in  racemes  or  panicles,  5-parted  calyx,  8 
.stamens,  1-loculed  ovary  ripening  into  a  floury,  "3-an- 
gled  akene. 

e8cul6nttun,  Manch.  BrcKWHEAX  (which  see).  Fig. 
27«),  p.  18G.  Lvs.  large  and  broad,  long-petioled  :  fls. 
white,  in  panicled  or  corymbose  racemes  :  akene  or 
grain  with  regular  angles. 


803.   Fagus  ferrueinea  {X%). 


Tat4ricuin,  G»rtn.  India  Wheat.  Duckwheat 
(which  see).  More  slender:  lvs.  smaller  and  hastate  or 
arrow-shaped,  shorter-petioled  :  fls.  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish, in  small,  simple    racemes  •    akene   with   wavy  or 


notched  angles.    Useful  in  short-season  climates  and  on 
poor  soil.  L.  H.  B. 

FAGUS  I  ancient  Latin  name).  CM/)K//^*'ra',  tribe  Fa- 
yl)^^e(^.  Beech.  Tall,  <leciduous,  hardy  trees,  of  noble, 
symnu'trieal  habit,  with  smooth,  light  gray  bark  and 
ciean  dark  green  f«>liage,  which  is  rarely  attt.cked  by  in- 
sects or  fungi.  They  are  among  the  most  ornamental 
and  beautiful  trees  for  park  planting,  and  attractive  at 
every  season,  especially  in  spring,  with  the  young  foliage 
of  a  tentler,  delicate  gn-en,  and  the  graceful,  drooping 
headsof  the  stuminate  fls.  The  American  an«l  the  Euro- 
pean species  are  much  alike,  but  the  flrst  has  the  bark  of  a 
lighter  color,  the  hea«l  is  broader  and  more  ruundisb, 
and  the  lvs.  less  shining,  but  turning  clear  yellow  in 
fall,  while  the  latter  has  a  more  ovate  head  and  shining 
foliage,  which  turns  reddish  brown  in  fall  and  remains 
on  the  branches  almost  through  the  whole  winter.  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  tall  hedges.  In  Europe  the  Beech 
is  a  very  important  f«)rest  tree,  and  the  hard  and  very 
close-grained  wood  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  different  articles  and  for  fuel ;  but  it  is  not  very  dur- 
able in  the  soil.  The  sweet  nuts  are  edible,  and  in 
Europe  an  oil  is  pressed  from  them,  used  for  cooking 
and  other  puri>cses.  The  Beech  prefers  dryish  situations, 
and  grows  best  in  sandy  loam  and  in  limestone  soil. 
Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  fall  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
them  being  eaten  by  mice,  or  dried  after  gathering  and 
kept  mixed  with  dry  sand  until  spring.  The  young 
plants  should  be  transplanted  everj'  second  or  third 
year;  otherwise  they  make  long  tap-roots,  and  cannot 
always  be  transplanted  successfully.  The  varieties  are 
grafted  on  seedling  stock,  usually  in  the  greenhouse  in 
early  spring  ;  grafting  in  the  open  usually  gives  not 
very  satisfactory  results.  Five  species  occur  in  the 
cooler  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  all  large,  de- 
ciduous trees,  with  alternate,  distichous,  dentate  or 
nearly  entire  lvs.:  fls.  monuecious,  with  the  lvs.;  stanii- 
nate  in  slender-pedunded,  pendulous  heads  appearing 
at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots  ;  perianth  5-7-lobed; 
stamens  8-1.'};  pistillate  with  3  styles,  usually  two  in  an 
axillary  peduncled  involucre  :  fr.  a  brown,  ovate,  trian- 
gled  nut,  1  or  2  in  a  prickly,  dehiscent  involucre.  The 
species  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  often  included  un- 
der Fagus  (as  F.  betiiloides  and  others),  form  the  ge- 
nus Xothofagus,  which  see. 

ferruglnea,  Ait.  {F.  Americdna,  Sweet.  F.  atropu- 
njtff/,  Sudw. ).  American- Beech.  Figs.  803,  804.  Tree, 
to  80  ft.,  rarely  120  ft.:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
coarsely  serrate,  silky  beneath  when  young,  with  9-14 
pairs  of  veins,  dark  bluish  green  above,  light  yellowish 
green  beneath.  2J'2-.">  in.  long  :  involucre  covered  with 
slender,  straight  or  recurved  prickles,  %  in.  high.  E. 
N.  Amer.,  west  to  Wis.  and  Texas.  S.S.  9:444.  Em. 
182.  G.F  8:125.  A.G.  12:711.  Var.  latifdlia,  Loud., 
with  broader  and  larger,  strongly  toothed  lvs. 

sylv&tica,  Linn.  European  Beech.  Fig.  804. 
Tree,  to  80  ft.,  or  rarely  100  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  or 
elliptic,  remotely  denticulate,  silky  beneath  and 
ciliate  wnen  young,  with  5-9  pairs  of  veins,  dark 
green  and  giossy  above,  pale  beneath,  2-4  in. 
;  involucre  with  mostly  upright  prickles,  about 
high.  M.  and  S.  Europe  to  Caucasus.  Fig.  804 
contrasts  the  lvs.  of  the  American  and  European  spe- 
cies. A  great  number  of  varieties  are  in  cultivation, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable:  Var. 
heteroph^lla.  Loud.  (var.  aspleni folia,  Lodd.).  Lvs. 
deeply  cut,  often  almost  to  the  midriV>,  into  narrow 
loljes.'  A  very  graceful  variety,  forming  a  dense 
and  low.  shrubby  tree.  Mn.  1,  p.  61.  P.G.  3:1(53.  Var. 
p6ndula.  Lodd.  '  With  long,  pendulous  branches,  the 
larirer  limlvs  mostly  horizontally  spreading.  Gn.  55,  p. 
207.  G.F.  1:32.  Var.  purpiirea,  Ait.  (var.  afropurpurea, 
Hort. ).  Fig.  805.  Lvs.  purple.  A  form  with  very  dark 
purple  lvs.  and  of  compact  habit  is  var.  purptirea  Biv- 
ersi,  Hort.     There   are   other  forms,  differing  in   the 
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804.    Fasus  (erruetnea  (left),  and 
F.  sylvatica  (X  Ja). 


PAors 

shadp  of  purj)!**,  nnd  bUo  sonio  with  rosy  pink  rarJa- 
tfntfii  IvM.  Vur.  parpurea  p^ndula,  llort.,  hus  purplf 
IvH.  uihI  ih-jhIuImus  hriiriclirs,  Imt  is  of  mI«»w  tjrowth. 
Var.  ZUtUt,  SpiM'th,  lyis  yt-llow  foliu^'n.  Lomh  iniportunt 
varii'tir-*,  hut  .Hoiiii'tinH-s  trrowii,  uri?  tUi:  foI!owitif»  :  Vtir. 
crisUta,  L.<><|<1.,  witli  dirply  t<M>lli(tl,  «'urlc<I,  hiiiuII  niitl 
elu.Htered  IvM. :  of  slow  growth.  Var.  inclsa,  llort.  Simi- 
lur  to  v.ir.  ln't«'r«»|ih\  ll.i,  lint  Ivs.  Ivsh 
ch't'ply  cut.  Vur.  macrophylia,  llort, 
liVH.  Iurt;»',  to  .")  in.  loiiir.  N'«r.  quercoldes, 

I'crn.  (v;ir.  t{iifrrifnli,f,  llort.).  Willi 
deeply  tootht><l  and  siuuuto,  rutluT  luir- 
r^»\v  Ivs.  Var.  tor- 
ta^sa,  Hort.  Dwarf 
£.inu,  with  twisted 
and  «•  «>ii  t  (>  r  t  «•  d 
braiicht's  and  .'<nm!l 
Ivs. 

F.  Japi'niirn,  Mnxim. 
Lv>*.  Hiimll,  flliptic,  crc- 
n.»(<« :  iuvolurre  Miiull, 
sIcinlor-iHMluncU'il,  lialf 
as  lijii^  as  tho  nuts.  .I;i- 
paii.  — /•'.  Siiholili,  F^nill. 
Lvs.  ovate,  sliortly  swn- 
riiiiato,  crt'nate,  with 
&-11  jKiirs  of  vj'iiis : 
loAor  i»ricklfs  {if  tli(> 
involuf-ro  cluiiigint;  >"<<> 
Blt'ii^U'r  linear  or  olio- 
vat"-(>Moiii{  lolu's.  \V. 
Asia  to  .I.'ipan. 

Alfred  REiinru. 

Both  in  F.urope  and  tlip  oastom  V.  S.  tin-  ncccli 
f<irnis  extensive  forests,  it  is  to-day  tin-  eoninion  hard- 
wood tree  of  Central  Europe,  partieularly  in  Denniaik 
an<l  (lerniany.  raise«l  as  pure  tjrowtb  or  niixtnre.  It  re- 
f(uirt's  a  loamy,  preferal>ly  eaJeareous  soil,  shuns  poor 
saml  and  swamp.  as<'ends  to  :{,.")(K)  ft.  in  the  Alps;  pre- 
fers north  and  east  exposures,  endures  niueh  shade, 
protects  and  improves  the  soil.  an<l  pr<Mluces  larire 
amounts  of  wood  per  acre.  The  w<»od  is  lieavy  (sp.  ^r. 
(>.(m-0.7."))  hard,  straiijht  y^niined,  of  dose  texture,  not 
durahle.  Heech  is  not  used  as  huihiint;  linnher,  Imt  is 
extensjvelv  used  for  ordinary  wooden  ware,  furniture, 
wheelwriirht  and  cooperaijre  stock.  p   n^tyn 

FAIR  MAIDS  OF  FBANCE.      Double  forms  of  If<f 

nutlrnl  IIS  ilrmlUi  fill  his. 

FAIRY  LILT.     Conperin  pednucnhita. 
FAN  WORT.     See  Cihomha. 
FARFUGIUM.     See  Seiu-rio  KirmpUri. 

FATSIA  I  from  a  Japanese  name).  Arnfidrrtr.  This 
genu-;  i<  d(  ubiy  interestiiif;  as  producin;?  the  famous 
rice  paper  <d'  the  Chinese,  and  two  stiperb  rivals  of  tlie 
castor  <»il  plant  in  bolrl,  subtropical  effects,  made  by 
larire  Ivs.  which  spread  out  like  linirers.  Fatsia  has  .{ 
species  of  trees  or  small  shrubs  lieloni^ing  to  the  Panax 
series,  in  which  the  petals  are  valvate,  while  in  the 
Aralia  series  they  are  more  or  less  overlaf»pin<r,  but  the 
sides  aflixed  at  the  base.  Within  the  I'anax  seri 's, 
Panax  itself  has  the  ixdieel  articulated  under  tln^ 
tl  )wer.  while  in  Fatsia  atid  Acanthopan.nx  the  pedicel  is 
conMniKms  with  tlie  tlower.  Fatsia  is  distinfruished  from 
the  hardier  and  less  famili.-ir  l)ut  worthv  Acanthopanax 
by  ilie  <rreatt  r  lenijth  and  distinctness  of  the  stvles. 

While  Fatsias  re(|uire  more  care  in  tin  North  than  the 
hardy  Aralias,  their  massive,  8ubtropi<al  api>earance  is 
hii!:hly  distinct.  A  j)erfeet  sj>ecimen  is  lii^rured  in  Car- 
denin«?  ."):1.".:{,  where  W,  li.  Smith  says  of  /',  papyri fi  re: 
'■This  plant  i>roduces  tlie  beautifur.su))stance  known  n.s 
rice  paper  ;  it  f,'r(.ws  to  10  ft.  hi^h.  with  a  .stcTu  4  in.  in 
diam..  full  of  white  pith  like  the  elder;  in  a  full-trn  wn 
specimen  the  pith  is  abont  1  in.  in  diam.  It  is  «livid(d 
into  pieces  :{  in.  lonjf,  ami  l)y  the  ai«l  of  a  sharp  instru- 
ment is  unrolled,  fonnins?  the  thin,  n.-irrow  sheets  known 
as  rice  paper,  greatly  used  hv  tlie  Chinese  for  drawing 
WiT.ires  of  plants  and  animals,  an]  also  for  niakin};  arti- 
ficial flowers.  I'litil  about  lS.-,0  the  source  of  this  sub- 
stance was  unknown  to  scientists.    The  Chinese,  on  in- 
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<iulry,  gnvf  rery  fanciful  fiimres  and  descriptitJUH  of  It. 
•  •  •  It  is  destined  to  !«•  a  p«-<ip|e's  plunf,  as  one- 
half  inch  of  the  riH>t  v  ill  grow  and  form  a  (;o«m|  plant 
the  tlrst  Heasoii.  It  has  Hurvived  most  winters  for  the 
p  »st  five  years  in  Washington.  D.  C." 

As  ass<Hdates  in  groups  of  bold  habitetl  |*lantM,  F.  W. 
Iiurbidiru  ((•n.4.'i,  p.  MJI  (  suggi-sts  J'd/i/tjonum  Siirhn- 
IniinHi,  i'hmmt  n>pH  Fori  inn  i  and  Ittuhji  rsiit  pmlit- 
phi/l/ii.  For  contrast  with  fealhiry  and  cut-h-av»-d  foh- 
a'^e,  he  suggests  bamboos,  auciibas,  cut-leaved  maples 
and  various  ivies.  For  ••uiture  of  hatsias  as  gre<-nhouse 
plants,  wee  Aralia.  The  two  oriental  species  are  un« 
aniM'd,  /•'.  hnrrida,  from  westf-rn  N.  Amer.,  is  a  spiny 
plant  cult,  abroad.  Siebert  and  Voss  «|eclar«f  that  most 
of  tin  plants  sold  as  Fatsia  Jajtottira  are  Aralia 
spito'sa.  These  )dants  like  shade.  Full  Hunlight  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  early  morning  \a  enough.  The) 
should  have  a  sin  Iter-spot,  where  the  wind  will  not 
whip  their  foliage. 

papyri!era.nenfh.&  ITo^.k.(,I»v>/m;»«/v/r/Ar«.TTook.). 
Ilei;,'lit  .V7  It.:  branches  and  yoiint;  Ivs.  covered  with 
stellate,  more  or  less  de<-i<luous  down :  mature  Ivs.  nach- 
ing  I  ft.  loiiiT,  cordate,  o-Tlobed  ;  lobes  acute,  serrate  ; 
sinus  very  deep:  Us.  inconspicuous,  white,  in  sessile, 
globose    clusters.     F«>riiiosa.      H.M.  4W»7.     A.K.    7::W5. 

dig.  ."):i:!;}.  (in.  45,  p.  :rji. 

Jap6nica,  Decne.  &  Planch. f.I  ri)Iia  Jiip6nira,  Thunb., 
not  llort.?  A.  Sif^holilii,  Hurt.).  Lvs.  d«»wny  at  first, 
linally  sMiining  green:  tis.  in  umbels.  ,la|).,'  China.— 
Abroad  are  cult.  f<»rnis  with  white  or  goldeu  margins 
an«l  a  form  reticulate«l  with  gold  markings,         ^y   ^^ 

FEATHER  GERANIUM.    Chenopoilium  DotnjH. 

FEIJOA  Sellowiana  is  considered  a  pnmiising  fruit 
jdanf  in  S.  France.  The  frs.  are  alMHit  2*2  in.  lontr.'J  in. 
thick,  and  4-c»  lied.  The  tlesh  is  thick,  white,  pulpy  and 
watery,  with  a  sugary  taste,  resembling  the  pineapple 
aiMi  tin-  giiava,  and  with  a  strong,  agreeable  (»dor.  Int. 
1M!»0  from  La  Plata.  IML  Ih9H:_'i;4.  (i.l'.  III.  l.'4:4r.l. 
( Jn.  .'j4,  p.  -JOfS.    ( irder  Myrtihwa-. 

FELICIA  (for  Ilerr  Felix,  a  (Jerman  ofllcial).  Cnw- 
posita  .  Mu(di  like  Aster,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
|>appus  bristbis  in  <uie  series,  and  in  other  te«dinical 
characters.    Forty  to  50  herbs  or  subshrubs  in  Afr. 
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805.  Good  specimen  of  Purple  Beach— Faffus  sylvatica, 
var.  purpurea. 

amellodes,  Voss.  {Cineraria  amrlln'ides.  Linn.  Asftr 
rnt, nidi  foil  IIS,  Thumb.  A.  (Uipeusis,  Less.  Aiiathaa 
"CB'i'stis,  Cass.    JJ,  roUaidi folia,  Ness.    A.  amr/lo'tdcx 
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IK'.).  Blue  Daist.  Bh'e  MAU»^rERiTE.  Fit?.  800.  An 
old  i^reeiihouse  plant,  1-2  ft.,  w'th  roundish  ovate  op- 
posite Ivs.  and  lar>?e,  ^^olitary  heads  of  an  exquisite 
sky-bhie.  S.  Afr.  ii.yi.2i9  (an  Cineraria  amelloides). 
A.P.  i;i:657.  F.K.  I:(i74.  Gng.  G:  149.-There  is  a  varie 
gated -Ivd.  var.  (I.H.  b:2y6).  Grown 
easily  from  fiittinps.  Handled  like  a 
Cineraria  ;  or,  'if  frrown  from  spring 
cuttings  for  winter  bloom.  like  a  Chry- 
santheninm.  but  with  more  heat  in  the 
fall.  An  elegant  pot-plant,  and  useful 
for  bedding  in  a  pro- 
tected place.       L,  H.  B. 

FENDLfiKA  (after 
Augustus  Fendler,  a 
German  naturalist,  bo- 
tanical explorer  of  New- 
Mexico).  Saxifra<j<)cetf. 
Low,  spreading  shrub, 
with  small,  opposite, 
greyish  foliage,  covered 
in  June  al(»ng  the  slen- 
der, arching  branches 
with  graceful  white  fls., 
resembling  in  shape  a 
Maltese  cross.  Hardy  in 
New  England,  and  grow- 
ing best  in  a  well- 
drained,  sandy  or  peaty 
soil  and  sunny  position. 
A  very  handsome  an<l 
graceful  plant  for  sunny 
rockeries  or  rocky  slopes. 
Prop,  by  seeds  or  by 
greenwoo<l  cuttings  un- 
<ler  glass.  One  species 
from  Texas  to  Mexico  ; 
allied  to  Philadelphus. 
Fls.  usually  solitary  at 
the  end  of  short  lateral 
branchlets  ;  calyx  l<vl)e9 
and  petals  4;  stamens  8: 
ovary  almost  superior: 
fr.  a  4-(»elle<l.  dehis'«ent 
capsule,  with  flat,  oblong 
seeds. 

rupicola,  Engelm.  and  Gr.  To  4  ft. :  Ivs.  linear-lanceo- 
late or  linear-oblong,  .{-nerved,  revolute  at  the  margin, 
greyish  tomentose  beneath,  }>i-}  in.  long  :  fls.  milky 
wliite,  1  in.  across;  petals  rhombic  ovate,  with  distinct 
<'la\v.  spreading  ;  stamens  erect.  .Tune.  (t.F.  2:1I:{. 
It.H.  18'Jl,p.  42.     M.D.(t.  1891):2:{1. 

Alfred  Rehoer. 

FENNEL.  Species  oi  Fopnicnlnm  (rmbelliferfie),  an- 
nuals or  treated  as  such,  used  as  salad  or  cop.dimental 
ht^rbs.  Native  of  S.  Europe.  The  common  Fennel  ( F. 
officiutile,  Linn.)  is  grown  mostly  for  its  y<mng  Ivs.. 
which  are  us-  d  in  flavoring,  and  also  for  its  aromatic 
seeds.  Leaves  sometimes  I'aten  raw.  Sow  seeds  in  late 
full  to  ensure  early  germination  in  spring,  or  sow  in 
early  spring.  In  any  g(Mid  soil,  the  plant  comes  to  mri- 
turity  quickly. 

The  Flor'-nce  or  Sweet  Fennel  is  F.  (hilce.  DC.  The 
bases  of  the  crowde<l  leaf-stalks  are  much  thickened, 
making  a  bulb-like  enlargement  al>ove  the  ground.  This 
thickened  base  has  an  oval  form  in  cn^ss-section.  Earth- 
ing-up  blanches  these  thickeiied  leaf-bases.  an<l  after 
b  liiing  they  are  fit  f(»r  eating.  A  good  F'ennel  bottom 
ni:iy  be  .'{  or  4  inches  hitrli.  This  is  an  Italian  vegetable, 
but  is  in  the  Amer.  trade.  Tasily cultivated  annupl;  ma- 
tures quickly.    Sow  in  spring,  and  later  for  suecession. 

Giant  Fennel  is  cult,  for  ornanier.i,  and  is  ilescribed 
under  Ferula.    Fennel  Flower  is  a  name  of  Nigelia. 

L.  11.  B. 
FENUGREEK  {TritiomUa  F<innm-Grtpeinn,  literally 
Gre -k  hay).  An  annual  legume  indigenous  to  western 
Asia,  cultivated  an<'  widely  luitiiralized  in  .Mediterranean 
countries;  little  gr  >\vn  in  America.  The  siM-ds  are  1  or 
2  lines  l«<ng.  Itrownish  yellow  and  marketl  with  an  ob- 
lique furrow  half  their"  lenirth.  They  emit  a  pe.-uliur 
odor,  and  cf)ntain  starch.  •    ucjlage.  a  bitter  extnictive.  a 


806.   Blue  Faisy -Felicia 
amellodes  (X  Id). 


yellow  coloring  matter,  and  6  per  cent  of  fixed  and 
Volatile  oils.  As  human  food  they  are  used  in  Egj'pt, 
mixed  with  wheat  flour,  to  make  bread;  in  India,  with 
other  condiments,  to  make  curry  powiler;  in  Greece, 
either  boiletl  or  raw,  as  an  addition  to  honey;  in  many 
oriental  countries,  to  give  plumpness  to  tbe  female 
human  form.  The  plant  is  used  as  an  esculent  in  ilin- 
dostan  ;  as  an  early  fo<lder  in  Egypt,  Algiers,  France, 
and  other  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  For- 
merly the  seed  was  vjilued  in  medicine;  now  it  is  employed 
only  in  the  preparation  of  emollient  cataplasms,  enem- 
ata,  ointments  and  plasters,  never  internally.  In  vet- 
erinary practice  it  is  still  esteemed  for  poultices,  c-on- 
diti«»n  powders,  as  a  vehicle  for  drugs,  and  to  <liniinish 
the  nauseating  and  griping  effects  of  purgatives.  It  is 
commonly  used  by  hostlers  to  produce  glossy  coats  upon 
their  horses  and  to  give  a  temporary  fire  and  vigor;  by 
stockmen  to  excite  thirst  and  digestion  in  fatt<'ning  ani- 
mals ;  by  manufacturers  of  patent  stock  foods  as  a 
flavoring  ingredient.  PYnugreek  does  not  succeed  upon 
clays,  rands,  wet  or  sour  soils.  It  yields  most  seed  upon 
well  draineil  loams  of  medium  texture  and  of  mo<lerate 
fertility:  most  fodder  upon  rich  lands.  For  seed  |)ro- 
duction,  potash  and  pliosphoric  acid  should  be  applied : 
for  forage,  nitrogenous  manures.  Deep  plowing  and 
thorough  harrowing  are  essential.  Ten  to  2((  r»o-inds  of 
seed  slu>uld  be  used  broadcast,  or  7  to  10  jtoui  i.  .i  drills 
18  inches  apart.  Thinning  when  th"  phr  .  are  2  or  '.i 
inches  tall,  and  clean  culture  throughom  the  s«  ason 
until  blossoming  time,  are  necessary  for  a  seed  crop. 
The  crop  may  l»e  mowed,  flried  and  threshed  four  or  five 
months  after  seeding.  An  aver.tge  yield  should  be  about 
97)0  pounds  an  acre.  As  a  green  manure.  Fenugreek  is 
inferior  to  the  clovers,  vetches  and  other  popular  green 
nuuiures  of  this  country.  It  possesses  the  power  of  ob- 
taining nitrogen  from  the  air  by  means  of  root  tubercles. 

M.  G.  Kaixs. 
FENZLIA.     See  Gilia 

FERDINANDA  eminens.    See  Podaclutriam. 

FEBN.  The  plants  included  under  this  name  com- 
prise an  entire  order,  made  up  of  several  distinct  fami- 
lies. They  include  plants  varying  in  size  from  a  hair- 
like.  creej»irig  stem  bearing  a  few  simple,  moss-like 
leaves,  to  tall  trees  40  or  more  feet  in  height,  with  a 
caudex  or  t>  mk  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  Singularly 
eno'iir'  ,  tho  extremes  in  size  are  both  found  in  tropical 
res;''  ,  whe  ^^T^st  of  the  species  abound.  Most  of  the 
on'  .ry  nativ.  .species,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of 
th«  e  in  cultivation,  consist  of  an  erect  underground 
stem  or  rootsto<'k  with  leaves,  often  called  fronds,  clus- 
tered m  dense  crowns,  or  in  the  cases  of  creeping  stems 
w'th  scattered  leaves.  The  Fern  plant  rej>resents  the 
a-^exual  phase  of  growth  {Hporophyt*-),  producing  its 
spores  normally  in  spore  cases  (spontngia,  FMg.  807), 
which  are  borne  in  masses  {.tori.  Fig.  808)  on  the  back 
or  margin  of  the  leaf,  or  in  a  few  cases 
"are  ;frouped  in  spikes  or  panicles,  or  in 
rare  cases  spread  in  a  layer  over  the  en- 
tire un<ler  surface  of  the  h-.-if.  The  sexual 
stage  \';aim'toj)Jiifte)  <levelops  from  the 
germinating  spore,  an<\  consists  of  a 
heart-shaped  prothallus  (Fig.  8(*y),  which 
bears  the  sex-organs  {arcln'i/ottes,  female, 
and  aufheritls.  male)  on  the  under  sur- 
face. After  fertilization  in  the  archegone, 
the  egg  develops  directly  int<»  a  young 
Fern  plant  (Fig.  809).  Many  Ferns  also 
propagat*'  veijetatively  by  runners  or  off- 
sets, by  bulblet-like  buds,  and  in  certain 
species  the  tips  of  the  leaves  1i«-ik1  over 
and  take  r»»ot,  as  in  our  comm<m  Walking- 
leaf  ( Camptosorus.  which  see). 

<ireat  diversity  has  I'xisted  in  the  mat- 
ter <»f  the  separation  of  the  Fern>  into 
genera.  Hooker,  relying  mainly  on  arti- 
ft<'ial  <'hara<"ters  drawn  largely  fnm'  the  sonis,  recog- 
nize<l  only  al»out  70  genera,  many  of  them  h«*teroge- 
neous  grotips  i»f  plants  with  little  resemblance  in  struc- 
ture, habit  or  natural  affinities.  .lohn  Smith,  relying 
on  stem  characters,  Presl  on  variation  in  \enation  and 
haliit.  Fee,  Moore,  an»I  others,  have  recognized  a  much 


807.  Sporan- 
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808.  A  Borus  or  fruit- 
dot  ox  a  Ferr. 


greater  number  of  prenera.  ranging  from  150  to  2r)0.  or 
even  more.  In  the  ver>'  unequal  treatment  by  Diels 
in  Die  Naturliohen  Pflanzenfamilien  (Engler-Prantl), 
some  no  genera  are  recognized.  A  somewhat  similar 
difiference  prevails  in  regard  to  the  number  of  species. 

The  Synopsis  Filicum  of  Hooker 
and  Baker(1874),  supplemented 
by  Baker's  New  Ferns  (1892), 
recot'nizes  some  2,700  species. 
It  is  the  too  common  tendency 
in  this  woi.v  ,  "  ;  to  fail  to  rec- 
ognize many  valid  species  which 
have  been  described  by  German 
and  French  botanists,  and  (2) 
to  mass  under  one  name  very 
diverse  groups  of  species  from 
distant  quarters  of  the  world  — 
from  8  to  10  species  not  infre- 
quently appearing  ?s  a  single 
so-called  "variable  species." 
When  we  add  to  the  number  represented  by  these 
two  omissions  the  species  recently  described,  the  num- 
ber of  Ferns  will  approximate  4,000,  and  possibly  exceed 
h  *■  number.  New  forms  are  constantly  coming  in  from 
!  i<<s  explored  parts  of  the  world,  and  within  the 
j.jk>^i  :  V  vears  several  new  species  have  been  described 
"r-or^'  *"*'  Cnited  States,  including  some  from  the  bet- 
i. >  kn;.^-  portions.  Of  this  number  some  200  species 
are  In  ->  '^sional  cultivation  in  America,  but  the  spe- 
^^l  ,  '  .a,  x-m  the  bulk  of  the  Fern  trade  do  not  exceed 
two  dozen.  In  Europe  several  hundred  species  have 
long  been  in  cultivation.  Most  of  the  species  thrive  best 
in  the  insular  regions  of  the  trop- 
ics, the  island  of  Jan'.aica  alone 
furnishing  500  species  and  Java 
nearly  600.  About  105  species 
are  native  in  the  Unite«l  States, 
representing  some  lio  genera;  our 
native  species  are  so  widely  dis- 
tributed that  not  more  than 
from  25  to  50  will  be  found  with- 
in the  limits  of  one  state,  and 
the  common  species  of  the  best 
localitv  do  not  number  more 
than  20. 

The  Ferns  ')elon>c  to  a  group  of 
spore-bearing  plants,  with  vascu- 
lar (woody)  tissue  in  stem  and 
leaves;  this  group  is  technically 
known  as  the  Pteridophytes,  and 
is  composed  of  three  orders;  viz., 
tae  Equisetales,  including  the 
horsetails  and  scouring  rushes; 
the  Lycopodiales,  including  the 
selagrinellas  and  the  club  mosses, 
or  ground  p.nes  ;  and  the  Fili- 
cales,  including  the  true  Ferns  and 
their  nearer  allies. 

The  families  of  the  order  Filicales  mi\y  be  distin- 
guished      "oUows: 


809.  Prothallua  of  a 

Fern,  with  a  youner 

frond  arising. 


A.  Spores  of  one  sort  (isosporous). 

B.  Sporangia  with  no  ring,  rising  from  the  interior 
tissues  of  the  leaf.    {Eusporangiate  Ferns.) 

1.  Ophiogloss&ceae.  Adder's  tongt'e  Ferns.  Prothal- 
lium  subterranean,  without  chlorophyl;  sporangia  borne 
in  spikes   or  panicles    on  branches  distinct  from  the 

foliage  leaves. 

2.  MarattiiLceae.  Coarse  Ferns  with  sporangia  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf,  arranged  in  circular  •  t>oat- 
shaped  receptacles:  prothallium  above  ground,  ^Teen. 

BB.  Sporangia  rising  from  an  epidermal  cell,  with  an 
elastic  ring  of  peculiar  cells,  which  assist  in 
scattering  the  spores  by  rupturing.  (Leptospo- 
rangiate  Ferns  ) 

c.  Leaves  filmy.  . 

.1.  H:  nenophyllftccae.  Filmy  Ferns.  Sporangia  at- 
tached a  thread-like  receptacle  i  ising  in  a  cup  at  the 
end  of         leaf:  ring  complete,  L  .    -'^ntai  or  oblique. 


cc.  Leaves  more  firm,  herbaceous  or  leathery. 

D.  King  incomplete  or  rudimentary:   sporangia  in 

panicles. 

4.  Osmundiceae.  Flowerixp,  Ferns.  Coarse  swamp 
Ferns  developing  copious  green  spores  early  in  the 
season:  sporangia  in  panicles  at  the  apex  or  middle  of 
the  leaf. 

DD.  Sing  apical:   sporangia    usually  single   under  a 
scale,  or  in  panicles. 

5.  Schizae&cese.  Upright  or  climbing  Ferns  with  ovate 
sporangia,  which  open  vertically. 

DDD.  Sporangia  sessile,  either  single  or  united  in 
clusters  of  S-6. 

6.  Gleicheni^ceae.  Terrestrial  Ferns  with  firm  texture 
and  usually  dichotomous  leaves  :  sporangia  opening 
vertically,  in  clusters  of  3-6. 

7.  Ceratopteridiceae.  Aquatic  Ferns  with  succulent 
foliage:  sporangia  scattered,  with  a  broad  ring:  leaves 
of  two  sorts,  the  sterile  floating. 

DDDD.  Sporangia  numerous,  collected   in  definite  clus- 
ters (sori). 

8.  Cyathe^ceae.  Mostly  tree  Ferns  with  sessile  or 
short-stalked  sporangia  in  conspicuous  receptacles, 
opening  obliquely  (Fig.  632). 

9.  Polypodiiiceae.  Ferns  with  stalked  sporangia  (Fig. 
807),  which  burst  transversely:  sori  covered  with  a 
membranous  indusium  or  sometimes  naked.  This 
family  contains  five-sixths  of  all  the  Ferns. 

AA.  Spores  of  two  sorts:  minute  microspores  and  con- 
spicuous macrospores.  {Heterosporous.)  These 
spores  develop  into  two  sorts  of  profhalli,  the  mi- 
crospores developing  only  antherids,  and  the  mac- 
rospores only  archegones. 

10.  Marsili^ceae.  Small  plants  rooting  in  mud,  the 
leaves  either  quadrifoliate  or  reduced  to  mere  tilamen- 
tous  petioles  :  sporangia  borne  in  oval  conceptacles. 
Often  aquatic,  with  the  leaves  floating  on  the  surface  of 
water  in  pools  or  lakes. 

11.  Salvini&ceae.  Small  or  minute  plants  with  the 
aspect  of  liver-worts,  floating  on  the  surface  of  pools: 
sporangia  in  mostly  spherical  conceptacles. 

The  literature  on  the  Ferns  is  very  extensive,  since 
they  have  ever  been  attractive  plants  in  cultivation. 
Many  of  the  species  have  been  illustrated  in  elaborate 
treatises  by  Schkuhr,  Kunze,  Hooker,  Greville,  Blume, 
Fee,  Mettenius,  Moore,  and  others.  Our  native  species 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  two  quarto  volumes  of  D.  C 
Eaton, "The  Ferns  of  North  America."  A  valuable  sum- 
mary of  the  more  common  Fern  species  is  found  in  Dr. 
Christ's  "  Die  Famkriiuter  der  Erde"  ( 1897),  and  the  most 
recent  structural  and  morphological  tieatment  is  by 
Sadebeck,  in  Engler-Praintl  :  "Die  Natiirlichen  Pflan- 
zenfamilien.' Schneider's  "Book  of  Choice  Ferns  "  is  the 
most  complete  treatise  on  the  species  under  cultiva- 
tion. A  useful  American  horticultural  manual  is 
Robinson's  "Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours." 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

An  excellent  little  handbook  for  the  wild  species  of 
this  country-  is  Underwood's  "Native  Ferns  and  their 
^lli^s."        '  L    H.  B. 

Growing  Hardy  Ferns.  — Our  hardy  Ferns  fill  a  place 
in  our  North  American  flora  very  worthy  of  our  careful 
study  and  admiration.  They  seem  to  require  so 
little  care,  and  yet  give  such  general  satisfaction,  and 
th«re  is  such  a  variety  — suited  to  every  taste  and  con- 
dition—that no  one  need  do  without  them.  About  20 
useful  native  kinds  are  evergreen,  including  the  Ore- 
gon Cliflf-brake  and  Cheilanthes  x'esDta  of  the  southern 
states.  They  are  very  easy  of  culttire  in  our  New  Eng- 
land climate.  About  20,  Tike  the  Maidenhair,  that  die 
down  through  the  winter  but  have  perennial  roots,  are 
also  easy  to  grow.  In  the  general  cultivation  of  these 
hardy  Ferns,  plant  them  in  a  moist,  shady  situation, 
with  good  (irainage.  and  with  about  one-third  leaf -mold. 
Go  to  nature  In  selecting:  the  Ferns.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  of  these  Ferns,  like  Woodwardia  Virginica, 
found  growing  so  common  in  wet  swamps,  will  thrive 
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in  our  garden  soil  planted  with  Poly  podium  vtilgare, 
which  nature  plants  among  the  rocks  and  on  great 
boulders  well  up  the  mountain  side,  thus  proving  to  us 
that  it  is  not  always  neces.sary  to  plant  in  the  same  sit- 
uation as  we  find  them  in  the  wild.  As  a  rule,  we  get  the 
best  results  when  planted  in  shade,  yet  there  are  some 
exceptions,  like  Dicksonia,  which  is  such  a  prominent 
feature  on  our  northern  New  England  hillsides.  Many 
dreary  places  shut  out  from  the  sunlight  may  be  beau- 
tified by  a  clump  of  Ferns,  and  fill  the  pl{?ce  as  no  other 
plant  will  do.  The  native  kinds  will  survive  our  New 
En<;land  winters  without  covering,  but  they  are  all  bene- 
fited by  a  mulch  of  leaves  or  boughs.  Be  sure  that  th  3 
Fern  border  is  protected  from  strong  winds  (Fig.  810). 
Against  the  shady  or  half-shady  side  of  a  house  is  a 
good  spot,  if  there'  is  no  drip  from  the  eaves.  It  is  best 
to  select  rather  young  and  small  clumps  when  hunting 
Ferns  in  the  wild.  When  once  established,  these  will 
persist  and  thrive  for  years. 

It  is  much  better  to  move  Ferns  in  early  spring  or  late 
autumn,  when  not  in  gn)wth;  but  we  may  wish  to  plant 
them  in  summer,  when  they  are  in  full  growth.  In  this 
latter  case  cut  off  all  the  new  frcr-ds:  this  will  retard 
evaporation,  or  keep  the  plant  from  wilting.  Get  the 
roots  into  the  soil  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air  as 
possible,  and  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  new  fronds 
will  spring  up,  giving  nearly  as  good  results  as  if 
planted  in  early  spring.  No  doubt  a  great  majority  of 
failures  from  planting  when  in  full  growth  are  due  to 
not  cutting  back.  Edwabd  Gilletx . 
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810.  Hardy  Ferns  against  a  house  foundation— The 
Ostrich  Fern. 

Many  species  will  thrive  un<ler  other  conditions  than 
those  in  which  they  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  a  wild  state, 
and,  in  general,  the  species  are  tenacious  of  life  where- 
ever  placed  ;  but  as  the  l«-auty  of  Fern  foliage  is 
brougiit  out  only  by  luxuriance  of  growth  it  should  be 
the  aim  to  plant  only  where  such  may  be  obtained. 
Ferns  are  exceedingly  easy  to  trai  tlant,  and  with  care 
may  be  removed  from  native  haunts  durintr  the  sum- 
mer, thoujrh  it  is  always  to  tl;e  conservatic  .^  of  the 
strength  of  plants  to  move  them  when  dormant.  In 
planting  Ferns,  especial'y  those  of  small  size,  the  spat- 
tering of  soil  on  the  fronds  by  rain  must  be  prevente<l 
by  covering  the  earth  with  material  such  as  gravel  or 
moss  for  the  smaller  spt-cies  and  leaves  for  the  more 
vigorous.  The  smaller  species  a-e  easily  smothered 
with  leaves,  and  some  of  the  stronger,  as  Dicksonia  and 
Aapidium  ^Vorpftorrtr^nsc,  do  not  endure  coarse  covering. 
The  evergreen  species  should  preferably  be  given  a 
position  shaded  in  winter,  such  as  a  bank  with  northern 
exposure.     The   best  specnes  for  planting  in  sunlight 


are  Pteris  aquiUna,  Osmundas,  Dicksonia,  Onoclea  seu- 
sibilis  and  Axpidium  yortboracense.  When  planting 
in  sunlight,  give  a  moister  situation  and  a  heavier 
mulch  than  if  planting  in  shade.  A  light  soil  is  prefer- 
able, but,  except  for  the  species  with  running  rootstocks, 
is  not  necessarj'.  The  soil  may  be  enriched  with  any 
manure  not  given  to  heating.  For  species  native  only 
of  limestone  soils,  old  plaster  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil.  An  application  of  any  manure  to  Ferns  growing  in 
turf  is  apt  to  stimulate  the  grass  to  the  crowding  out  of 
the  Ferns. 

Following  are  notes,  drawn  from  experience,  on  the 
cultivation  of  some  of  the  common  native  Ferns: 

Adiantum  pedatiim  prefers  light,  loose,  rich  soil  in 
cool,  moist  shade,  with  yearly  mulch  of  leaves.  Soil  con- 
ditions are  more  important  than  shade.  Where  estab- 
lished in  a  wild  state  will  endure  the  full  sunshine  com- 
ing with  the  removal  of  trees  until  soil  conditions 
change  or  it  is  crowded  out  by  stronger  plants. 

A.'^pidium  acrostichoides  should  be  given  shade  both 
summer  and  winter  for  best  results,  and  in  no  case  can 
shade  in  summer  be  omitted.  The  plants  will  endure 
sunshine  for  a  few  years  but  will  not  be  thrifty,  and  will 
eventually  die. 

Aspidium  Bootti  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  moist, 
shaded  positions,  but  will  grow  well  in  shade  in  quite 
dry  positions. 

Aspidium  cristatum  prefers  moist  to  wet  soil  in 
shade.    It  will  not  endure  strong  sunlight. 

Aspidium  GohUanum  prefers  deep,  moist,  rich  soil 
in  cool  shade. 

Aspidium  marghtale  wants  rich  soil  in  rather  deep 
shade  during  the  entire  year,  but  will  grow  well  in  partial 
shade,  and  endure  even  full  sunlight,  though  not  grow- 
ing so  luxuriantly. 

Aspidium  Novehoracense  does  best  in  rather  moist, 
rich  soil  in  partial  shade,  but  will  endure  full  sunlight 
with  good  soil  conditions. 

Aspidium  Thehjpteris  prefers  quite  moist  situations 
with  at  least  partial  shade. 

Asplenium  angusfifolium  thrives  on  rich  rather 
moist  soil  in  shade.  Avoid  complete  removal  of  fronds 
when  planting  in  early  fall,  as  this  Fern  quickly  sends 
up  new  fronds  to  the  weakening  of  the  following  sea- 
son's growth. 

Asplenium  eheneum  prefers  partial  shade.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  smothering  by  leaves  and  to 
plant  where  the  least  likely  to  be  heaved  by  frost.  It  is 
found  most  plentifully  as  a  native  on  banks  growing 
with  grass  and  other  plants  in  partial  shade.  The 
fronds  are  evergreen,  but  become  discolored  in  severe 
weather. 

Asplenium  Filix-foemino  prefers  rich,  moist  soil  in 
'■hade. 

Asplenium  montonum  does  well  in  continual  shade. 

Asj'h  nittm  piunatifidum  and  A.  Trichomants  need 
shadf  during  the  entire  year. 

Cnmptosorus  rJiizophtfllus  in  the  wild  state  is  found 
in  cool,  shaded  positions  not  subject  to  excessive 
drought  or  moisture.  It  prefers  a  moist  atmosphere,  but 
tliis  is  not  necessary.    Avoid  any  covering  of  leaves. 

Cryptofjramma  acrostichoides  should  be  grown  in 
shade.  It  will  not  endure  much  sun,  at  least  not  a 
removal  to  a  sunny  position. 

C  ifsfopferis  fnigilis  should  be  planted  in  shade  in 
positions  where  it  will  receive  no  covering  of  leaves. 
The  fronds  die  in  early  August  in  the  «lrier  r-^ituations. 
Il  will  grow  in  positions  which  become  exceedingly  dry 
iu  midsummer.    It  forces  well  in  a  coolhouse. 

Dicksonia  pilosiuscula  prefers  shady,  moist  situa- 
tions where  it  does  not  receive  any  covering  by  falling 
leaves  of  large  size.  Grows  well  in  sunshine.  May  be 
transplanted  at  sniy  season,  and  takes  kindly  to  heavy 
enrichment. 

Onoclea  sensihilis  prefers  a  rich,  moist  soil  in  partial 
shade  or  full  sunshine.    It  will  also  grow  in  shade. 

Onoclea  Sfrufhiopteris  should  be  given  a  rich,  moist 
soil  with  at  least  partial  shade.  The  fronds  will  "bum" 
in  fierce  sunlight. 

Os mu mla  cinna momea  prefers  moist,  partially  shaded 
situations,  but  will  grow  well  in  full  sunshine  in  rich 
soil  not  exceedingly  dry. 

Osmunda  Claytoniana,  a  native  of  low  ground,  both 
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in  shade  and   sunshine,  but  will   grow  equally  well  in 
rich  soil  only  fairly  moist. 

Osmunda  reyulis   prefers  a   peaty  soil  in  very  wet," 
boggy  position  in  partial  shade,  but  will  grow  as  well  in 
full  sunshine  if  soil  is  rich  and  not  dry. 

PelliPa  atropurjutrea  prefers  rather  dry  positions  in 
partial  shade,  winter  anc'  summer,  with  soil  not  deflcisnt 
in  lime.  It  will  not  endure  heavy  mulching.  Will  irrow 
in  full  sunshine,  but  not  to  its  full  size.  It  may  be 
transplantt'd  at  any  sea'on. 

Pheijopteri/t  Dnfopteris  prefers  gootl  soil  in  shade  not 
over  moist  or  dry.     Avoid  coating  of  leaves.     It  is  a 
beautiful  species  and  useful  for  planting  on  rockwork  in 
ihade.    The  fronds  die  in  August. 

Phefoptcris  hexagonoptera  needs  good  soil  in  shade. 
Fronds  die  down  rather  early. 

Pheifopteris  polifpoilioides  prefers  moist,  shad*»d  posi- 
tions, but  will  grow  in  any  good  soil  not  too  dry.  The 
fronds  die  down  in  late  summer,  especially  in  the  drier 
pasitions, 

Po/yoodium  vuhjare  prefers  good,  light  soil  in  well 
drained  but  moist  situations  in  shade,  with  no  other  plants 
growing  with  it.  It  will  endure  very  dry  places,  but 
will  be  dwarfed.  Will  also  do  well  in  full  sunlight  if 
sjil  conditions  are  good.  As  a  native  it  grows  in  posi- 
tions where  it  does  not  receive  any  yearly  coating  of 
fallen  leaves,  and,  wherever  planted,  should  not  be  cov- 
ered with  coarse  material.  Plant  perfectly  evergreen; 
heiirht  0-10  in. 

P  eris  aqiiilina,  to  ba  grown  to  perfection,  should 
have  considerable  sunlight,  with  moist,  rich  soil,  kept 
cool  and  loose  with  a  coating  of  leaves  or  other  mate- 
rial. In  such  a  position  it  should  grow  4—5  ft.  hitrh.  with 
other  dimensions  corresponding.  However,  it  will  grow 
in  almost  any  position.  Alth<mgh  easy  to  transplant,  it 
is  likely  to  do  poorly  until  established.  It  has  stronj,, 
creeping  rootstocks,  so  that  attention  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  healthy  group  within  bounds.  The  earliest 
fronds  put  forth  die  in  late  summer,  but  those  of  later 
g-owth  remain  green  until  frost,  so  that  with  attention 
to  the  removal  of  dead  fronds  a  group  will  look  well 
until  fall. 

Woodwardia  amjustifolia  wants  a  moist  situation  in 
deep  shade.  Does  well  in  moist  peat  north  of  a  bank  or 
wall.  Will  endure  full  sunli^rht  in  positions  where  it  has 
become  establishc-d,  but  will  not  grow  well  when  trans- 
planted to  sunny  position.  F.  W.  Bakclav. 

Culture  of  Tender  Ferns.— To  grow  commercial 
varieties  of  Ferns  profitably,  the  first  care  should  be  to 
secure  the  necessary  number  of  properly  built  and 
eiiuipped  houses,  with  a  conveniently  arranged  work- 
shop. The  hotise  which  gives  the  most  general  satis- 
faction runs  north  and  south.  Have  an  even-span  roof, 
with  a  fall  to  roof  of  0  inches  to  the  foot.  Its  benches 
should  be  arranged  to  be  about  7  feet  wide,  with  a  24- 
inch  path  on  either  side.  In  an  18-foot  house  this  will 
permit  of  having  a  7-foot  center  table,  two  ;{.'^-foot  side 
benches  and  two  24-inch  paths.  Benches  should  not  be 
ni(»re  tlian  .3  feet  above  the  walks,  as  this  will  bring 
every  part  of  the  bench  within  easy  reach,  and  will  per- 
mit of  every  plant  being  in  constant  sight  and  easily 
cared  for,  whii-h  fact  is  essential  in  the  profitable  cultf- 
vari(tn  of  trade  Ferns. 

The  width  or  house  is  immaterial,  but  when  houses 
adjoin,  a  width  of  27  feet  has  been  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  as  this  permits  theconstniction  of  three  7- 
foot  ben<dies,  two  24-inch  paths,  and  two  paths  2}^  feet 
wide  uiuler  each  gutter. 

Thorou;rh  provision  should  be  made  for  ventilation. 
Far  a  27-foot  house,  a  continuous  row  of  ventilators  of 
at  least  3  feet  in  width  should  be  provided,  with  some 
reliable  api>aratus  for  raising  >ame.  Heating  is  the 
next  important  consideration.  Eitlier  steam  or  hot  wa- 
ter will  give  equally  good  results  if  properly  installed. 
Tile  safest  way  for  the  average  grower  is  to  give  the 
heating  contract  to  some  reliable  firm.  Water  taps 
should  he  so  arranired  that  a  2,")-foot  hose  attached  to 
same  will  easily  reach  any  part  of  the  house.  A  2.">-foot 
hose  can  easily  be  carried  about  without  iniurinyr  either 
itself  or  benches  and  plant<;  and  iron  pipe  isof  (.nlv 
half  the  cost  of  good  hose.  In  most  Fern  houses  drip  is 
a  soiiree  of  great  annoyance,  and  should  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  drip-bars,  by  having  a  drip-groove  plowed 
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into  the  hea<lers  immediately  under  the  ventilating  sash, 
and  also  by  having  a  groove  in  sides  of  gutter  plates. 
This  very  slight  a^iditional  expense  will  very  soon  pay 
for  itself  by  saving  a  great  number  of  plants,  especially 
when  growing  very  small  Ferns  in  houses,  such  as  have 
been  transplanted  from  spore-pots  into  boxes.  Ventila- 
tors should  tit  into  a  groove  in  ridge  of  house  and  be 
hinged  to  the  ridge.  When  ventilators  are  so  arranged, 
air,  which  is  very  desirable  on  a  good  many  warm, 
rainy  days  in  the  summer,  can  be  given  without  having 
plants  in  the  houses  sulfering  from  excessive  moisture. 
Burning  of  the  foliage  will  also  be  avoided,  as  the  plants 
wnll  at  no  time  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Ventilators  hinged  on  header  and  opening  on  ridge  will 
always  give  trouble.  No  matter  what  kind  of  covering 
is  put  over  the  opening,  if  it  efficiently  exclu<les  the 
burning  sun's  rays  it  will  also  prevent  the  ingress  of 
air. 

Propagating  room  should  be  provided  for  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  general  trade  Ferns  raised  from  spores,  it  is  a 
very  safe  rule  to  calculate  on  having  from  60  to  70 
square  inches  of  room  in  the  propagating  frame  for 
every  1,000  plants  desired.  The  propagating  frame 
should  be  33'2  feet  wide,  have  sides  9  inches  high,  and, 
to  insure  an  even  moisture,  its  bottom  should  be  cov- 
ered to  the  thickness  of  1  inch  with  fine  cinders  with 
the  fine  ashes  lemoved,  which  make  very  clean  and  effi- 
cient drainage  material.  The  frame  should  be  covered 
with  light  sash  constructed  with  drip-bars,  to  carry  off 
condensation. 

Shading  of  Fern  houses  should  have  close  attention. 
It  is  best  effected  by  the  application  of  a  suitable  wash 
to  the  outside  of  glass  on  roof.  The  following  composi- 
tion for  a  wash  has  gi\  en  excellent  results  for  a  num- 
ber of  years:  To  2  gallons  of  benzine  or  turpentine  add 
1  pint  (or  more,  according  to  time  the  shading  is  de- 
sired to  remain  on  houses)  of  linseed  oil,  5  pounds  of 
pure  white  lead  and  enough  whitening  to  make  proper 
thickness  (which  can  very  easily  be  ascertained  by  ap- 
plying some  of  it  to  a  piece  of  glass  while  adding  the 
vrhitening);  thoroughly  mix  and  apply  to  outside  of 
glass  with  a  soft  brush  of  the  "ame  width  as  glass. 
This  shading,  by  the  a«ldition  o^  uiore  or  less  linsee«l 
oil,  may  be  made  to  stay  on  houses  up  to  one  year.  If 
properly  applied  in  spring,  it  will  be  just  right  during 
the  hot  days  of  summer,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
when  more  light  is  gradually  re(juired,  the  fr<)sts  gra<lu- 
aliy  will  have  reduced  the  shading,  thus  admitting  more 
light  at  the  necessary  time. 

Much  time,  annoyance  and  expense  will  be  save<l  by 
a  careful  arrangement  of  the  workshop,  or  potting  room, 
a  thing  which  in  most  cases  is  totally  neglected.  It 
should  be  so  built  that  potting  benches  are  about  3  feet 
above  the  floor  and  5  feet  wide.  They  may  be  perma- 
nently constructed  of  substantial  material,  in  order  that 
a  number  of  pots  of  different  s  '.es  can  be  conveniently 
stored,  and  that  potting  material  can  be  thrown  from 
cart  or  wagon  directly  onto  potting  benches.  By  an  im- 
proper arrangement  of  workshop  great  expe:ise.  los*; 
of  time  and  material  are  incurre*!  by  having  to  handle 
material  repeatedly  in  small  quantities. 

Propagation  Inj  Minna  <<f  Spores.— To  grow  Ferns 
from  spores  successfully,  it  is  ad\  isal)le  tc>  sterilize  soil 
on  which  spores  are  to  be  sown,  w  hich  can  best  be  done 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  high  temperature  by  means  of 
steam  under  a  pressure  of  from  10  to  15  pounds;  an<l 
f<tr  this  ]>urpo.se  n  properly  «'quipped  worksho])  should 
be  provided  with  a  tight  b(»x  about  3  by  3  by  8  feet  <ir 
largf'r  if  an  uncommonly  large  number  of  Ferns  is  to 
be  grown.  It  should  be  fitted  with  a  grating  made  of  2- 
inch  laths  spaced  one  inch  apart  and  placed  2  inches 
from  bottom  of  the  box.  This  grating  may  be  covered 
with  burlap,  and  if  a  ^:^-inch  steam  pipe  is  fi>ted  between 
bottom  of  box  and  grating,  and  connected  to  highest 
point  of  steam  boiler  (to  insure  getting  perfectly  dry 
steam)  we  are  ready  to  sterilize  the  soil.  After  having 
cooled  off.  the  soil  is  in  prax'tically  the  same  condition 
as  before  as  far  as  moisture,  friableness,  etc..  are  con- 
cerned, and  this  cannot  be  said  of  soil  that  has  been 
sterilized  by  burnintr  and  by  other  methods.  This 
steaming  process  will  effectually  destroy  all  forms  of 
life  in  the  soil  an»l  leave  it  tor  the  use  of  spores  alone. 
In  most  localities,  t!ie  water  used  for  moistening  spores 
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is  impure  and  full  of  the  spores  of  low  forms  f»f  plant 
life,  wliicli  are  very  destructive  to  the  prothuUi  of 
Ferns.  To  prevent  this,  the  workshop  >houiil  be  pro- 
vided witli  a  reeeptacle  in  which  the  water  intended  for 
use  on  Ferns  while  in  the  prothallus  state  can  he  raised 
to  a  boilinj^  temperature,  which  will  effectually  destroy 
all  spores  that  may  he  present  in  the  water.  This  is 
best  done  by  leading  a  1-inch  steam  pipe  to  within  6 
inches  of  the  lK>ttom  of  the  receptacle  ami  turning  on  a 
reasonahle  pressure  of  steam.  If  boile»l  I'J  hours  before 
intended  for  use,  it  will  be  coo'  enouijh  to  be  applied, 
and  will  be  i)ure.  A  Fern  workshop  shouM  also  lie  pro- 
vided with  a  dry  closet,  having  a  number  of  shelves 
about  12  inches  apart,  for  storing  Fern  spores. 

In  beginning  the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  it  is  advisable 
to  purciiase  the  sjwres  from  some  reliable  firm  which 
makes  Fern-growing  a  speciality,  until  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  sto<'k  plants  can  be  grown  to  supply  spores  for 
home  demand.  Spores  will  do  al>oute<iually  well  in  pots 
or  pans.  Pans  12  inches  square  and  4  inches  deep  are 
used  for  that  j)urp»)se,  as  also  are  the  6-inch  common 
flower  pots.  The  12-inch  pans  should  be  supplied  with 
l/'2  inches  and  the  6-inch  pots  with  .'{  inches  of  coal  cin- 
ders for  drainage.  Soil  for  sowing  spores  on  is  best 
composed  of  tive  parts,  in  the  proportions  of  two  parts 
good  ganlen  soil,  two  i)arts  of  finely  screened  peat  and 
one  of  sharp,  clean  propagating  sand.  Leaf-mold  may 
be  used  instead  of  peat,  if  easier  to  procure.  This  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  sterilized,  as  already  directed.  The 
spore  pots  should  be  filled  with  the  soil  to  within  34-inch 
of  the  top;  press  firmly.  The  rest  of  the  pots  should 
be  filled  with  the  same  composition  after  it  has  been 
passed  through  a  screen  of  about  ^i^-inch  mesh,  then 
made  absolutely  level,  firmly  pressed  and  thoroughly 
watered  with  sterilized  water.  Three  or  four  hours 
after  watering  will  be  the  be.t  time  to  sow  spores.  The 
spores  should  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  .soil,  a  (juantity  that  can  be  b  .v!  on  a  surface  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  square  inch  being  abundant  to  sow  one  12- 
inch  pan.  Spores  should  not  be  covered  with  soil.  Im- 
mediately after  sowing,  the  sash  of  the  propagating  frame 
should  be  tightly  closed  and  kept  so  until  spctres  show 
signs  of  germination,  when  a  small  ([uantity  of  air 
should  je  given  and  gradually  increased,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  first  small  fronds  have  made  tliiir  app»'urance 
they  may  have  been  sufficiently  hardened  off  to  have 
the  sash  removed  entirely.  In  sowing  spores,  great  care 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  getting  mixed. 
Fern  spores  being  very  minute  and  so  light  that  the 
slightest  movement  of  air  will  carry  them  long  dis- 
tances. While  sowing  spores,  all  s]>ore  pots  should  be 
kept  tightly  covered.  Being  kept  in  a  very  close  and 
humid  atmosphere  after  sowing,  the  spores  should  not 
require  any  watering  for  one  or  two  weeks,  by  which 
time  they  will  have  sufficiently  settled  not  to  be  dis- 
lodged by  a  very  gentle  overhead  watering,  whidi 
should  be  given  whenever  soil  shows  the  least  si:rn  of 
eJTig  dry.  Sterilized  water  should  be  ustd  until  after 
>e  first  fronds  have  been  formed.  As  soon  as  the  first 
tie  fronds  have  made  their  appearance,  care  should  be 
ken  to  weed  out  all  undesirable  varieties,  which,  even 

with  the  very  l>est  of  care, 
will  occasionally  creep  in. 
A  temperature  of  6.')^  F. 
should  l)e  maintaine<l  in 
the  propagating  house. 

As  soon  as  the  first  Mttle 
fronds  are  evenly  f     lUe*! 
all  over  the  surface  »,     tbe 
pot,  the  little  j)lants  should 
l)e  transferred   in  clumps 
of  four  or  five  plants  each, 
to  well  drained  pans  (Fig. 
811)    or  boxes    filled  with 
soil  composed  of  one-half 
rich   garden  soil  and  one- 
half    pent    or   leaf-ntold, 
inely  screened.    In  transplanting,  great  care  should  be 
:xercised  not  to  cover  the  remaining  prothalli.  but  to 
ave  them  just  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.    The 
umps  of  plants  should  be  kept  as  loose  as  possible,  as 
is  will  give  eadi  individual  plantlet  a  better  chance  to 
"m  the  necessary  number  of  rootlets,  and  it  will,  later 


811.  A  Fern  pan. 


on,  also  be  easier  to  separate  the  plants.  Boxes  for 
trans[)ianting  Ferns  are  most  convenient  when  4  inches 
<leei).  14  inches  wide  and  22  inches  long.  These  boxes 
will  dd  about  2(Mt  plants  jthu'ed  about  one  inch  apart. 
As  soon  as  the  little  ]>lants  have  formed  two  or  three 
fronds  each,  they  shtmld  be  separat«*d  and  transplanted 
singly  inio  b<»xes  similarly  prepared  as  before,  where 
they  may  remain  until  sufficiently  strong  to  be  potted 
into  2-  or  2'>4-inch  pots. 

Times  of  sowing  Fern  spores  are  the  first  weeks  of 
March,  July  and  October.  When  making  three  sowings 
a  year,  an»l  allowing  a  sufficiently  longer  tinie  for  slower 
growing  varieties,  a  constant  supply  of  plants  will  be 
assured.  In  <'alculating  on  time  of  sowing  spores  of 
commercial  varieties  of  Ferns,  it  will  be  helpful  to  di- 
vide them  into  two  classes,  as  some  varieties  are  con- 
siderably slower  of  growth  and  will  c«msequently  have 
to  be  sown  earlier,  in  order  to  be  rea<iy  for  sale  at  the 
same  time  as  the  more  rapid-growing  ones.  The  follow- 
ing popular  conunercial  varieties  will  recpiire  from  9  to 
10  mouths  between  times  of  sowing  and  potting.  The 
names  are  those  which  the  plants  bear  in  the  trade: 


Adiantum  cuiieatum. 

vjiriegatiiin, 
gramliceps, 
Bausei, 
de«*oniin, 
Fergixsonii. 
gracilliinura, 
uiuiidulum, 
"  tenerum. 

Wiegantlii, 
Cibotinm  Schiedii, 

reg.ile. 
Cj-atliea  niedullaris, 
Cyrtomium  caryotoideum, 
Fortiiiiii. 
falcatuin, 
Davrillia  tenuifolia  striata, 

Veitchifina, 
Dieksonia  (Balantium)  an'arc- 

ti<-a, 
Doodia  aspera. 


Doodia  asj)era  multifida, 

caudata, 
Dorj-opteris  iiobilis 
Lastrea  aristata, 

variegata, 
chrj-soloba, 
opa<'a. 
Sieholdii. 
Lygodium  Japonictim. 

scaiulens, 
Nephro<liuiii  liirtii)es, 
Neplirolepis  exaltata, 

conlata  compacta, 
Platyloma  Bri.igesii, 

fal<-ata. 
PoljiKHlium  aureiun, 

fraxiiiifolitim,  et''., 
Polystichiim  coria<'eum, 

setosuni, 
Pteri3  Victoria". 

Treiuula  Smithiana. 


The  follov.-ing  trade  varieties  will  develop  into  plants 
large  enough  to  be  potted  in  about  six  months  af.er 
sowing  spores: 


Adiantum  pul»escens, 

bispit  ulum, 
Alsophila  australis, 
CJymnogramma  calomelanos, 
chrjsophylla, 
de<M)iniH>sita, 
Peruviana, 
sulph-rea, 
Lomaria  ciliata, 
gibba. 

platyptera, 
Xeplirodiuui  inuuersiim  eris- 

tatiiin. 
Npi>hro(lium  nioUe  corj'mbif- 

cniui, 
Ouj'cliium  Japonicum, 


Pteris  argj-rspa, 

Ci'etica  albo-lineata, 
iiiat;nitica, 
;;       >'ayii, 
"  "       uobilis, 

hastata, 

adiantoides, 
intemata, 
Sieboldii. 
leptoi'hylla. 
Ouvianlii, 
I»alniata, 
serrul.'ita, 

cristata, 

nana, 
Tremula. 
Winisettii. 


It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  when  calculating  time 
of  sowing,  that  spores  sown  in  the  autumn  will  reijuire 
about  four  weeks  longer  for  development  than  those 
sown  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Fern  spores  are  borne  on  the  back  or  tinder  side  of 
fronds.  In  some  cases  they  are  borne  naked  on  under 
surface  of  frond,  while  in  others  they  are  produced  un- 
der a  scale-like  mendirane  or  iiulusium.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  Pteris.  the  edge  of  the  j)innfp  is  folded  back  over 
the  spores,  while  in  Adiantums  a  small  jiart  of  the  leaf- 
let is  folded  back  over  er.ch  little  fmit-dot  to  serve  as  a 
shield  or  indusium.  Davallias  form  a  small  sack-like  re- 
ceptacle at  the  extremity  of  the  pijm.T.  The  proper  time 
of  gathering  spores  is  when  they  assume  a  light  brown, 
rather  ilry  appearance,  or  in  the  indusium-bearing  kinds 
when  the  iu<iusium  or  shield  I  egins  to  «)pen.  Spores 
shouM  l>e  gathered  on  a  dark  day  when  the  fronds  are 
slightly  Tn(dst,  as  they  will  be  better  retained  in  that 
condition,  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to  get  mixed  when 
disturbed.  Fromls.  or  parts  of  them,  should  be  cut  off 
entirely  in  most  cases,  put  up  in  tight  paper  bags  and 
stored  ou  shelves  in  a  dry  closet  for  a  week,  by  which 
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time,  in  most  cases,  they  will  be  sufficiently  dry  to  have 
spores  removed  from  th«*m  by  rubbing  the  frond  in  a 
sieve  wliich  has  about  liO  meshes  to  the  inch.  When 
thus  separated  from  fronds  the  spores  should  be  put  up 
in  small  seed-bags  and  place<l  in  air-tight  jars  until  re- 
quired for  sowing.  Cared  for  in  this  manner,  perfect 
success  has  been  invariably  secured,  even  after  keeping 
a  J  (ores  for  years. 

Propagation  by  Other  Means.  — 'Some  Ferns  form 
little  plants  at  the  ends  of  pinnae  and  of  fronds,  which 
upon  attaining  to  sufficient  size  may  be  detached  from 
parent  plants,  planted  into  shallow,  well-drained  seed- 
pans,  and  for  a  week  or  two  left  in  the  propagating 
frame,  where  they  "'ill  soon  form  roots,  when  they  can 
be  potted.  Among  such  are  Adiantiim  caudatum,  A. 
Kdijeworthii,  A.  hinnlatum,  var.  dolabri forme,  Axple- 
niitm  Jielangerii,  A.  bitlbiferum,  A.  salieifolinm,  Gym- 
tioijrammu  schizcdiylla,  var.  gloriona,  Polystichum 
anjnlare,  v&r.  prolifer^m,  and  many  more. 

A  very  useful  decorative  Fern  is  XephroJepii  daval- 
lioides.  var.  furcans,  and  it  will  make  a  beautiful  .speci- 
men plant  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  To  grow  large 
quantities,  the  old  plants  should  be  cut  back  to  within 
0  inches  of  surface  of  soil  and  placed  in  a  house  where  a 
bottom  heat  of  1)0°  F.  may  be  secured,  when  they  will 
soon  form  a  large  number  of  short,  strong  fronds.  At 
this  time  they  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  snifill 
plants,  potted  off  and  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 
jiarent  plants.  A  somewhat  slower  method  is  to  plant 
out  a  number  of  plants  on  a  ])ench  into  5  inches  of  soil, 
in  which  soil  the  rhizomes,  running  over  the  surface, 
will  form  a  number  of  small  plants,  which  may  be  de- 
tached and  grown  on. 

A  beautiful  Fern  is  Adiantum  Furleyense,  and  it  de- 
servedly rimks  as  the  greatest  favorite  among  Fem- 
lovers.  It  is  best  propagated  by  division.  From  old 
plants,  cut  off  all  fronds  down  to  the  rhizomes,  wash  off 
soil,  cut  rhizomes  into  pieces  !^-inch  long,  insert  same 
into  well-drained  Fern  boxes  about  J'a'-incb  apart,  in 
l}4  inches  of  clean,  sharp  propagating  sand.  Place  same 
in  propagating  frame  in  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  In  this 
position  each  little  fragnjent  of  rhizome  will  form  two 
or  three  little  fronds  in  about  15  or  20  days,  when  they 
may  be  potted  off  singly  into  2-inch  pots  "and  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  70°  F.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  A.  Far- 
leijeiise  is  finely  chopped  so«l  which  has  been  piled  for 
about  six  inonths,  with  one-flfth  well  decompose«l  cow 
manure  aiMed.  T<»  attain  perfection  in  ^'rowth  and  col- 
oring. .1.  Farleyeiise  shouM  be  kept  in  a  light,  airy  and 
sunny  house,  in  which  every  condition  of  moisture  and 
atmosphere  can  be  kept  under  absolute  control.  In  a 
J.  house  of   this    kind,  the  greatlv 

admired  and  beautifully  pinkish 
tint  may  be  easily  obtaine<l  and 
fronds  will  bo  hardy  and  of  good 
substance.  A  temperature  of  70° 
F.  is  at  all  times  desirable. 

General  Remarks  on  Fern- 
growing.— To  grow  Ferns  such 
as  are  used  for  jardinieres  and 
decorative  work  (Fig.  812),  and 
mentioned  in  the  two  j  receding 
lists,  a  temperature  of  no  less 
than  5.')°  F.  should  l)e  maintained 
fvt  al'  times  at  night  in  coldest 
weather,  with  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  davtime  of  10 
or  1.5°.  To  keep  Ferns  in  a  healthv  and  growing  condi- 
tion, to  prevent  and  to  kill  insect  pests  and  diseases  a 
proper  condition  of  atmosphere  shouhi  be  carefullv  main- 
lined at  all  times.  Extremes  in  heat,  moisture  or  drv- 
ness  should  never  be  allowed.  On  a  warm,  drv,  sunnv 
day,  when  a  great  dea'  af  air  has  to  be  admitted,' much  of 
the  moisture  of  the  htmse  is  consequentlv  carried  off-  it 
will  ])e  of  great  benefit  then  to  syringe  the  Ferns  once 
or  twice  a  day.  also  to  o-casionallv  dampen  floor  of 
houses.  An  excessively  dr>-  atmosphere  induces  the  de- 
TeIoi)nient  of  the  very  troublesome  pests,  thrips  and 
red  sp-.der.  On  damp  and  rainv  davs  a  b-^turated  at- 
mosphere should  be  prev«.nted  by  supplving  a  little  ar- 
titicial  Jieat,  even  if  some  air  has  to  be  admitted  at  the 
•ame  time.  This  slight  expense  of  heating  on  damp 
days  will  abundantly  pay  for  itself  bv  causing  the 
growta  of  stront;,  thrifty  plants.    An  excessivey  moist 


812.  A  good  specimen. 


atmosphere  causes  parts  of  fronds  of  a  great  many 
plants  to  turn  black  and  to  rot  off,  besides  inducing  the 
development  of  almost  incurable  fungoid  diseases. 

In  the  selection  and  growing  of  st<K;k  plants,  the  care- 
ful grower  should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  types 
which  are  most  perfect  in  shape,  in  character  of  indi- 
vid".al  fronds,  in  coloring,  freedom  of  producing  spores, 
und  exemption  from  the  attat^ks  of  insects  and  fungous 
diseases.  In  a  large  number  of  Ferns  a  great  difference 
between  the  different  plants  of  the  same  species  will  be 
apparent  to  the  careful  observer.  Some  plants  of  same 
species  have  beautifully  developed  fronds,  but  are 
carried  on  long,  weak  stems,  which  makes  them  unfit 
for  general  use.     Others  may  be  of  compact,  sturdy 


81j.  a  home-made  Fern  case. 

habit  of  growth,  but  with  poorly  shaped  individual 
fronds.  In  some  individuals  the  coloring  will  be  greatly 
superior.  By  closely  studying  all  these  points  and  by 
continually  selecting  only  the  most  perfect  tvpes  of 
Ferns  from  the  young  plants,  we  can  in  a  few  years 
work  up  a  very  desirable  and  superior  stock.  The  same 
stock  plants  of  the  rapid-growing  varieties  of  Ferns 
should  not  be  carried  over  for  more  than  three  or  four 
years,  but  youn>r  and  more  desirable  plants  should  con- 
tinually be  selected  and  grown  to  take  their  places. 

The  stock  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  when- 
ever necessary,  and  placed  in  a  light,  airv  house,  in 
which  all  necessary  conditions  are  under  perfect  con- 
trol, and  in  which  a  temperature  in  coldest  weather  of 
.5.')°  F.  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10  or  15°  in  davtime,  can 
always  be  maintained.  The  house  should  be  shaded 
just  enough  to  prevent  fronds  from  turning  vellow. 
Proper  attention  to  atmospheric  conditions  of '  stock- 
house  should  never  be  neglected.  Stock  plants  should 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  pot-bound  for  too  long  a 
period  of  time,  except  with  a  few  varieties,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Alsophilas,  Dicksonias,  Cvatheas,  Cibo- 
thim<^,  Pteris  Tremula,  P.  an/yrecpa,  some  Davallias, 
Polystichum  coriarenm,pxc..  which,  if  given  too  much 
nourishment,  will  often  be  very  slow  in  setting  spores. 

Insects  which  are  most  troublesome  to  pVrns  are 
thrips,  red  spider,  scale  and  mealv  bug.  Thev  are 
mainly  present  in  a  too  dry  atmosphere.  Thrips,  red 
spider  and  mealy  bug  are  easily  prevented  bv  a  prop- 
erly moistened  atmosphere,  also"  by  spraving  of  foliage 
once  a  week  with  tobacco  water.  As  tobacco  greatly 
varies  in  strength,  every  grower  will  have  to  determine 
to  his  own  satisfaction  how  s'^rong  to  make  his  solution. 
The  preparation  known  as  "Rose-leaf  to1)acco  extract," 
has  proved  very  efficie.it  in  destroving  these  insect 
pests.  To  50  gallons  of  water  a«ld  one  quart  of  the  ex- 
tract, and  apply  with  some  good  insecticide  spraver  and 
a  force  pump.  Fifty  gallons  of  this  solution  Viil  be 
enough  to  spray  100,000  Ferns  in  2ii-inch  pots. 
^  Bearing  in  mind  the  foreeoing  advice,  the  amateur 
Fern-grower  may  determine  the  proper  wav  in  which  to 
raise  his  pla -N.  He  may  not  hav  a  Fern  house,  but  he 
can  have  a  tig.^t  glass  bor  or  Wardian  case  (Fig.  813). 
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The  bottom  should  be  a  zinc  trav.  to  prevent  drip  on 
the  floor  and  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying;  out  of  the  soil. 
The  top  or  roof  of  the  box  should  be  hin»ffd,  so  that  it 
can  be  raised.  In  this  niini.iture  greenhouse  many  in- 
teresting Ferns  can  be  grown.  Lycopodiums  and  Selagi 
nellas  (which  see)  are  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Ferns.  Nichol  N.  Bkuckxer. 

Growing  Ferns  from  Spores  by  the  Amateur.— 
Ferns  may  be  raised  fr'>m  spores  at  almost  any  season 
of  the  year,  though  th<  early  spring  months  are  best. 
The  shallow  pans  2  in.  deep  by  (»  in  <liameter,  now  sold 
by  pot  manufacturers,  we  have  fouiil.  after  repeated 
trials,  bf  St  to  sow  Fern  spores  in.  These  should  be  tilled 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  mixture  of  sifted 
peat,  leaf-mold  and  silver  sand  in  equal  proportions,  the 
surface  l>eing  made  very  fine  anil  even.  By  sowing  the 
spores  thinly  we  have  found  that  they  are  not  as  liable 
tu  the  attacks  of  fungus  during  the  prothallus  stage. 
They  should  not  be  covered  with  soil,  as  in  sowing  seeds. 
Each  pan  should  be  placed  in  a  pot-saucer,  and  all  the 
water  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  moist  should  be  poured 
into  the  saucer  and  allowed  to  soak  up  thrm'gh  the  soil. 
This  not  only  prevents  the  spores  beingfloated  into  clus- 
ters, but  probably  filters  the  water  of  any  germs  of  low 
forms  of  vegetable  life  which  might  prove  injurious  to 
the  spores  during  germination.  After  the  prothallus 
stage  is  passed  this  precaution  is  unnecessary;  as  soon 
as  the  young  Ferns  begin  to  develop  fronds,  they  may 
be  watered  freely  overhead  w'th  a  fine  rose.  The  pans 
should  be  plaf-ed  in  a  temperature  of  (i5°  to  75°,  in  a 
shaded  position.  Each  pan  should  be  covered  with  a 
pane  of  glass  to  keep  the  surface  evenly  moist,  taking 
care  to  remove  the  moisture  which  collects  on  the 
glass  at  least  twice  daily;  but  as  soon  as  the  spores  have 
germinated,  which,  in  most  cases  will  be  in  about  ten 
days,  these  should  in  gradually  removed.  A  close  watch 
must  be  ke{>t  for  fungus  during  the  prothallus  stage,  and 
if  a  pan  should  show  the  least  sign  of  it,  it  should  at 
once  be  isolated  from  the  rest  and  a  little  fine  sulphur 
dusted  upon  it  ;  if  this  fails  to  check  it  the  prothalh 
should  be  at  once  transplanted  to  fresh  pans  of  soil, 
which  usually  checks  it.  The  chief  reasons  for  fungus 
are  sowing  the  spores  too  thickly,  a  too  stagnant  atmos- 
phere after  germination,  and  a  dripping  greenhouse  roof. 
As  s<:H)n  as  the  young  Ferns  begin  to  make  fronds,  they 
may  be  transplanted.  Edward  J.  Canning.  ' 

FERN  BALLS  are  the  dried  rhizomes  of  Ferns,  im- 
ported from  Japan.  Dealers  start  them  into  growth,  and 
sell  them  when  the  mass  is  well  covered  with  its  deli- 
cate vegetation.  To  start  them  into  growth,  the  balls 
are  drenched  in  a  t-ib  of  water  an.l  then  hung  in  a 
warmhouse,  not  in  direct  sunlight.  When  the  plants  are 
well  started,  gradually  expose  them  to  more  light  and 
t(.  a  cooler  air.  (iive  liquid  manure  if  they  do  not  gn.w 
satisfactorily.  The  species  are  mostly  Davallias.  oftenest 
apparently  D.  buUata  and  D.  MarUsii.  l^  y{.  B. 

FERNS,  POPULAR  NAMES  OF.  Adder's  Tongrue  F., 
0[jltiotflof!SHiii  vul'jattuH.  BeechF.,  Phti/n/if,  ris.  Bird's- 
nest  F.,  Th'imuopteris  JVidus-Avis.  Bladder  F.,  Cys- 
topt^ris.  Boston  F.,  Xephrolepis  cjraltata,  xur.  Boston!- 
ensiii.  Bristle  F.,  Trichomanes.  Buckler  F.,  Dryopteris. 
Californian  Gold  F.,  Gymnoifro  itmut  triumfHlariK. 
Chain  F.,  W<>,,dir<trd't<i.  Christmas  F.,  Polystichum 
arrosfirlioldes.  Cinnamon  F.,  Osmnmht  einnamomi'd. 
Climbing  F.,  Lynoiiinm.  Deer  F.,  Lnmuria.  Elk's 
Horn  F.,  P/'ifyccrimn  ahiroriit .  Female  F.,  AspJfHiion 
Filix-ftfhiiun.  Filmy  F.,  ITnttien'ipliyllnm.  Floating 
¥.,  Cfrafopteris.  Flowering  F.,  Oshixnda  ;  s(»meti!ii<s 
also  Anemia.  Gold  F.,  (jymuoijrnmmn.  Grape  F., 
Bofrychiiini.  Hart's-tongue  F.,  PhyUitis  Sr,,/<)p,ii- 
drinhi.  Hartford  F.,  J.ii(i",}i(tm  palmaftim.  Holly  F.. 
PolyHtiehum  Lcuchitia.  Lacc  F.,  Chi'ilanthes  iirncil- 
lima.  Lady  F.,  Asphniimn  Filir-fa'ini>ia.  Lip  F., 
Cheilnnthi  K.  Haidenhair  F.,  AdinHtnm;  more  particu- 
larly ,i .  ('(ipillns-Wueris  abroad  and  A.  inddlnm  at 
home.  Male  F.,  I>ryrpftrL«  FHir-tntis  Marsh  F.,  i>>v/- 
opferis  Tlulypteria.  Oak  F.,  Phfffopter».-<  Drytpteris. 
Ostrich  F.,  Sf<ittenccin  Sf ruth inpf,  ris.  Pod  F.,  Cerafop. 
(iris  thdlicfroidp.*.  Rattlesnake  F..  Botryhiuin  ]''r- 
ffinianuni.  Royal  F..  (^nuwi.tdft  reijalin.  Sensitive  F., 
Onocha  sen.siljili.i.    Shield  F.,  Dryapteria.    Stag-horn 
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F.  See  PlatyceriuM.  Sun  F.,  Phegopteris.  Sweet  F., 
)  Myrira  asphnifnlia  ;  abroad,  various  Ihyopteris. 
Sword  F.,  yephndt-pin  exalt'itn.  Venui'  Hair  F.,  Adi- 
antnm  CapilUtx-  Wneris.  Walking  F.,  CamptuKonts 
rhisophyllus.  Wall  F.,  Polypodium  vuJgarf.  Wall- 
rue,  Aspleninm  Bitfn-munirin.  Washington  F.,  JVe- 
phrolepis  exaltata,  var.   Waahingtoniensis. 

FERRARIA  (Giovanni  Battisti  Ferrari,  1584-ir,.-,3, 
Italian  Je.>uit,  botanical  writer  and  collaborator  with  the 
celebrated  artist  Guido  Keni).  IridAceot.  There  are 
7  species,  all  from  the  (Jape  of  Good  Hope,  rarely  grow- 
ing more  than  0  in.  high.  They  have  a  large,  irreg- 
ular conn  and  very  glaucous  foliage,  the  lowest  Ivs. 
being  long  and  linear,  the  rest  ovate,  clasping,  succes- 
sively smaller,  and  topped  by  inflated  sheaths  from 
which  emerge  the  o<ldest  fis.  imaginable.  These  have 
G  triangular,  spreading,  crisped,  petal-like  lobes,  won- 
derfully marked  with  many  dull  colors,  aS  yellow,  green, 
purple  and  brown.  Each  spathe  contains  several  fls., 
and  the  tls.  are  united  at  the  very  base,  ccmnivent  and 
cup-shaped  below  the  sprea<ling  lobes.  The  fls.  last  only 
from  m(»rning  to  afternoon  of  a  single  day,  but  there  is 
a  fair  succession.  Scmie  are  visited  by  carrion  flies. 
Only  one  species,  F.  uudnJata,  is  atlvertised  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  other  0  are  doubtless  of  etjual  interest. 
The  first  is  the  oldest  kind  in  cult.  It  was  known  to 
pre-Linniean  authors  as  Flon  ludiens  and  Gladiolus  In- 
dicus.  E.  S.  Miller  writes  that  the  bulbs  should  be  stored 
like  Gladiolus  in  a  dry.  warm  place,  away  from  mice. 

a.    FI.S.  dull  broifttish  purple. 
undtiliita.  Linn.     Stem  stout,  erect  :    upper   Ivs.  and 
spathes  I  '2--  in.  long:   fls.  2  in.  across,  largely  dull  pur- 
ple; anthers  oblong,  with  parallel  cells.   B.M.  144. 

AA.    Fls,  gre'uish. 
uncin^ta.   Sweet.     Lvs.  2-.'{,    linear  :     fls.   2,  "cream 
colored,  edged  with   sage  green."  according  to  W.  E. 
Endicott. 

AAA.    Fls.  dark  purple. 
atrita,  Lodd.    Lvs.  about  4,  sw*  rd  shaped  :   fls.  3-4. 

Other  names  are  advertised  by  Dutch  bulb  growers,  bnt 
are  not  to  l>e  found  in  Index  Kewer  or  Flora  C'ai>ensis: 
F.  Canari^nxis.ctflfsfis.  Conchiflorn.  gi  .diflira,  immanilata, 
li I inren  ami  rosea.  These  can  perhaps  be  accounted  for  under 
Tigridia,  where  F.  Paronia  belongs.  ^_  y^^ 

FERTILITY  of  soils:  that  condition  of  soils  which 
makes  them  productive.  The  elements  of  productivity 
are.  a  full  supply  of  available  plant-food,  a  suitable  and 
continuous  supply  of  moisture,  good  physical  conditions 
of  the  soil,  coupled  with  suitable  seed  and  climate. 

Land  may  contain  vast  (juantities  of  po%ntial  nitro- 
gen, p  itasli  and  phosphoric  acid  an«i  other  plant-tood, 
and  yet  be  unfruitful,  — infertile.  Most  of  the  potential 
plant-fooil  in  the  soil  is  lazy,  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  a  single  season  to  produce  maximum  crops. 
Average  arable  land  which  c«intains  from  3, (►00-4.000 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  an  ecpial  amount  of  phospiioric  acid 
ami  four  times  as  much  potash  in  the  first  8  inches  of  an 
acre,  may  produce  only  1.")  Imshels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
which  re«iuires,  with  the  straw,  but  24,  13  and  20  pounds 
of  these  three  eh'inents  resjiectively.  Therefore,  land 
may  ccmtain  a  great  ubun<lance  of  potential  ]>lant-ft>od 
ami  yet  not  contain  enough  of  that  which  is  available 
for  a  full  crop.  To  nmke  land  more  fertile,  one  or  more 
of  the  following  nieans  may  bo  employed.  Usually 
deeper  and  more  thorough  tillajre  should  first  be  re- 
sorted to.  since  most  lands,  by  reason  of  careless  farm- 
ing, contain  much  inert  plant-food.  Superior  tillage  is 
almost  certain  to  produce  fruitfulness.  and  therefore 
should  be  resorted  to  before  more  expensive  methods 
are  tried.  Tillage  not  «mly  makes  plant-food  more  avail- 
al)le,  but  it  improves  the  j)hysi<'al  conditions  of  the  soil, 
thereby  making  it  more  comfortable  for  the  plant:  it 
may  also  assist  in  relieving  the  lan<l  of  surplus  water, 
and  give  to  the  soil  the  power  of  retaining  large  stores 
of  moisture  by  capillary  action. 

Moisture  plays  such  an  important  part  in  productive- 
ness that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  its  prime  fa«>tor. 
Clay  soils  are  usually  composed  of  such  fine  particles 
that  water  percolates  through  them  slowly  or  not  at  all. 
The  rainfa  1  then  must  either  run  off  over  the  surface, 
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or  remain  to  be  evaixirat*.!.  Th»'  aim  sliouhl  be  to  so 
pn'pure  the  land  by  suh«lrainatf«-.  pli.winj?  and  surface 
tilla»;e.  and  by  introdiK-iin;  at  I»a>*t  one  cmpof  tap-rooted 
plants  ill  tlie*  rotation,  that  the  >uri»his  water  will  filter 
throiiirh  the  Moil  in  a  reasonable  time.  Percolation  of 
rainwater  through  soils  makes  them  more  friable  an<l 
warmer  in  sprinir.  aerates  the  land,  promotes  bent-fleial 
bioloirical  an<l  chemi.al  changes,  and  brings  t<»  the  soil 
til.'  nitrom-nous  compounds  contained  in  the  rainwater. 
is<)ils  which  are  reasonably  ]K»rous  have  the  power  of 
retaining  more  moisture,  and  of  giving  it  up  to  plants 
when  nee<led  to  a  greater  extent,  than  either  open  sandy 
or  close  clay  soils  do.  Fertility,  which  results  in  fruit- 
fulness,  is  governed  very  lan;e"lyl)y  the  water  and  mois- 
ture conditions  of  the  soil,  and  these,  in  turn,  are  largely 
governed  by  the  texttire  of  the  land  and  the  amount  of 
humus  which  it  contains. 

I^egumes,  used  either  as  a  harvest  or  cover-crop,  pro- 
mote fertility.  A  cover-crop  of  clovers  planted  August 
1,  and  analyzed  (>4  days  after  planting,  contained  of 
nitrogen,  in  roots  and  tops,  per  acre  as  follows: 

Toi>g  Hoots  Total 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Trimson  clover 12.5  30  1.V5 

Re.1  clover 63  40  103 

Mammoth  clover 67  78  145 

Clovers  and  other  legumes  may  be  used  to  fix  and  store 
up  the  uncombined  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  to  digest  and 
make  available  the  mineral  constinients  of  the  land, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Barn  manures,  when  properly  cared  for  and  intelli- 
gently applied,  not  only  furnish  a<"ceptable  plant-food 
but  humus  as  well.  Fertility  and  high  productivity 
usually  may  be  maintained  many  years  by  means  of  su- 
perior tillage,  leguminous  harvest  and  cover-crops,  and 
the  manures  of  the  farm.  In  some  cases  a  high  state  of 
fertility  can  be  maintained  only  by  occasional  applica- 
tions of  commercial  mineral  fertilizers,  as  phosphates 
and  potash,  but  too  often  expensive  fertilizers  have  V>een 
.substituted  for  tillage,  leguminous  plants  and  barn 
manures. 

Fertility  may  frequently  be  promoted  by  light  appli- 
cations (20  to  30  bushels  per  acre  I  of  quick  lime.  ^  ime 
may  serve  to  make  plant-food  more  available,  improve 
soil  texture  and  correct  acidity.  Its  use  is  especially 
recommended  on  clay  and  moist  lands  and  in  orchards 
where  the  ground  is  much  shaded.  Applications  of  gj-p- 
sum  and  salt  are  sometimes  beneficial  in  maintaining 
fertility,  but  they,  as  well  as  lime,  usually  act  indirectly, 
as  the  soil  is  seldom  deficient 
in  these  constituents  so  far  as  >-s3??b&~^ 

they    are   required  as   plant-         /^^W^^^^ 
food.     On  high-priced  lands,       /^^sifc^v:;!  s-v^^^*^^ 
especially    those   devoted    to      /^'•^^^-^^^vr'vvvN. 
horticulture,  the   soil   should     J^t^i^^<'^"0-f-li.-^^ 
be  made  and  kept  fertile  — well     f  fe*^'^^/vrT^$i^%'i)\ 
up  to  its  highest  productive     I  l^'.^^^ti^v^^-^i'^iir'iVv 

bometiraes  soils  are  rendered  <  p^^?;v:i^**^^^^^^  .;^,^^^l 

unfruitful  by  the  presence  of  i  pi'Vr'^>^«-y'©  \^.if.^:^-^^^ 

deleterious  substances,  as  or-  \tX'?[>"J^/ •"^^^^{'^-''^^^^ 

ganic  acids  or  alkaline  salts,  '|'^I?TC^'','P«f\^t''^^^ 

or  a  superabundance  of  some  '1^t^''^^~  •^^^^"-^?-"^- r-^^ 

one  or  more  of  its  usually  use-  N^^'V^Li^^^^l's^r^iifi;!/ 

ful   ingredients,    as   water  or  y^^i^*1^J^i^i''ilP-^v^^ 

nitrogenous  matter.     An   ex-  v^'^'z^i^^^^^il^i^r^/ 

cess  of  nitrogen  stimulates  the  jp-\T"  ^^O^'^^T-'i^''^^^ 

growth  of  .stalk  and  straw  at  N^^^^^^    *^^^ 

the  expe.ise  of  grain,  or  in  the  ^^^^^^    J^ 

orchard  it  tends   to  the    for-  ^^^^^r^s"^^ 

mation   of   wood  rather  than  bi.«    a  „.,ii-„  ^,o:„  «f 

A.      c     •j.n   ^               m,            ...  814.  A  pollen  grain  ot 

to   fnntfulness.    The   acidity  i  ;,;.."  m,:i,ri-u,>,i.-,„« 

„,       til                  ..3   1      1-      ^  Luium  Pmlaoelpnicum. 

should  be  corrf  "ted  bv  lime,  „  -       ,       .            . 

as  noted  above,  the  Surplus  ^tl^^S^fT^^ 
water  lemoved  by  drainage,  ^^11:  o.  the  generative 
the  nitrogenous  n.atter  re-  oell.  the  large  spherical 
duced  by  the  pro<luction  of  bo.ly  in  eadi  cell  is  the 
such  crops  as  are  not  harm-  nucleus.  Magnified  500 
fully  affected  by  its  super-  diameters, 
abund.ince,    such    as    forage 

crops  which  are  prized  for  their  foliage  rather  than  for 
their  seeds,  while  the  alkalinity  may  sometimes  be  over- 
come by  deep  tillage  or  irrigation.         j,  p,  Roberts. 
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FERTILIZATION.      The   union    of    two   sex-cells,  a 

male  ceil  and  a  female  cell.  t<.  form  anew  one  capable 

of  growing  into  a  plant.     The  term  was  formerly  used 

to  include  the   transfer  of  pollen   to  the  stigma  (e.g., 

D.irwin's  "On  the  PVrtilization  of  Orchids  by  Insects"), 

but  this  process  is  now  generally  distinguished  as  PoU 

IhtntioH,  which   see.       In  the 

lower  plants,  fertilization  can 

be    nnich    more     readily    «^»b- 

served  than  in  the  seed  plants, 

Itecause  in  the  latter  it  takes 

]>lace  inside  of  oi)aque  parts, 

ami  therefore  can  be  studied 

only  by  the  most  careful  mi- 

cro.scopical     methods.        The 

process  of  fertilization  is  here 

described  as  it  occurs  in  lilies. 

In  other  seed  i)lants  it  dilTers 

in  details. 

The  generative  cell  ig.  Fig. 
814)  is  pro<iuced  by  the  pol- 
len grain  before  it  leaves  the 
anther.  It  is  usually  lenticu- 
lar, an«l  i)laced  at  one  en<i  of 
the  grain.  Its  most  important 
part  is  the  spherical  nucleus, 
which  occupies  the  center. 
When  the  pollen  grain  is  con- 
veyed to  the  stigma  (s.  Fig. 
81.5),  the  larger  cell  (/,  P'itr. 
814),  nourished  by  food  it  ab- 
sorbs from  the  stigma,  grows, 
forming  a  long  tube  []>t,  Fisr. 
815),  which  traverses  the  nar- 
row triangular  canal  (1,  2.  '^, 
F'ig.  815)  that  leads  down  the 
long  style  to  the  ovary.  In 
many  plants  the  style  is  not 
hollow.  In  this  case,  and  often 
when  it  has  a  canal,  the  pollen 
tube  pushes  its  way  between 
the  cells  of  the  style,  living 
on  the  food  it  absorbs.  About 
the  time  the  tube  begins  to 
grow  (or  later)  the  generative 
cell  divides  into  two.  These 
male  cells,  or  sperms,  migrate 
down  the  tube  [pt.  Fig.  815), 
which  makes  its  way  into  the 
opening  between  the  inner  in- 
tegument (i.  Fig.  81G)  of  the 
ovule,  penetrates  the  body  of 
the  ovule  and  enters  the  em- 
bryo-sac {E,  Fig.  816).  Its 
direction  of  growth  is  deter- 
mined by  substences,  proba- 
bly chieHy  the  sugars,  con- 
tained in  the  parts  which  it 
traverses. 

While  the  pollen  tube  has 
been  growing,  the  female  cell 

has  been  forming  in  the  embryo-sac  (A%  Fig.  816). 
The  nucleus  of  this  huge  cell,  originally  single,  has  di- 
vide«l  into  two,  these  into  four,  and  these  into  eight 
nuclei,  four  migrating  to  each  end.  Then  one  from 
each  group  advances  toward  the  middle  of  the  sac  an*' 
the  two  fuse  into  one  (>,  Vig.  816).  One  group  of  three 
(sometimes  after  dividing  again  and  again,  sometimes 
onl"''  the  original  three)  may  organize  cells  at  the  antip- 
odal end  of  the  embryo  sac  (A,  Fig.  816).  In  the 
liliep,  however,  this  does  not  go  far.  and  two  of  the 
three  antipodal  nuclei  are  seen  to  be  already  reduced  in 
size  and  partially  disorganized.  They  have  no  further 
history.  The  group  of  three  nearest  the  point  of  en- 
trance of  pollen  tube  accumulate  the  living  ])rotoplasm 
about  them  and  thus  organize  three  naked  cells.  Two 
of  these  (called  synergidie)  usually  begin  to  disor- 
ganize before  the  pollen  tube  reaches  them,  but  may 
per.sist  until  then  or  even  later.  In  the  lilies  they  usu- 
ally disappear  early.  The  third  is  the  egg,  or  oosphere. 
When  the  pollen  tube  enters  the  ?mbrj'o-sac,  its  end  be- 
comes softened  and  bursts,  permitting  one  or  both  of 
the  male  ctUs  to  migrate  from  it.    One  male  nucleus 
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815.  Outline  of  a  pistil  of 
Lilium  Philadelphicum. 

Cut  lengthwise  almost 
through  the  center ;  «, 
stignia  on  which  pollen 
grain. />.  has  been  lodged. 
The  course  of  the  pollen 
tul)e,  pt,  is  indicated  by 
broken  line.  A*  the  right. 
1,2,3,  4.  are  cross  sections 
of  the  pistil  at  the  levels 
indicated  by  the  arrows  : 
1,  the  stigma  ;  2,  3,  the 
style,  show  the  triangular 
canal  which  leads  into  the 
three  chambers  of  4.  the 
ovar>-.  in  each  chamV)er 
of  which  are  two  rows  of 
ovules.    Natural  size. 
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(  '.  Fig.  8ir»)  fuses  with  the  nucleus  of  the  ejfj?  (  9,  Fijr. 
8I«»),  and  fertilizutinn  is  complete.  The  other,  hereto- 
fore supposed  to  he  disortfanized,  is  no-.v  sai<l  to  fuse 
with  the  endosperm  nucleus  (f,  Fitr.  8KJ1.  The  fer- 
tilized egg  begins  at  once  to  grow  and  forms  the  em- 


816.   Part  of  an  ovule  of  Liliutn  Philadelphicum. 

Cut  leiitrtliwise:  »',  1.  inner  inteeiiniont.  enclosiiisj,  except 
at  ii  uiirrow  orifice  where  the  iK>Ilen  tnhe.pt.  enters,  the 
Itody  of  tlie  ovule,  which  is  chieriy  occupied  by  the 
large  embrj-o  s;m'  E.  A,  antipodal  end  of  embryo 
sac  with  three  nuclei,  one  much  disorganized,  e,  the 
endosi)erm  nucleus,  just  being  fonned  by  fusion  of 
two  nuclei  from  the  respiective  ends  of  the  embryo 
s.ac.  :',  male  nucleus,  which  has  just  migrated  from 
IKillen  tul>e  and  is  alxmt  to  fuse  with  V ,  the  e^'U 
nucleus.  The  synergidte  have  disappeareil.  Magni- 
lied  670  diameters. 

bryo,  while  the  endosperm  nucleus  divides  and  forms 
ceils  in  which  food  may  be  stored  for  the  embryo  when 
it  re5.umes  growth  at  the  time  of  germination. 

Charles  Reid  Bakxes. 

FERTILIZERS.  There  is  one  fact  that  has  been 
fairly  well  e>tablishe<l  by  experiment  and  in(}uiry. 
n!iMi»-Iy,  that  fruits,  llowers  and  vegetables  are  benetited 
oy  the  intelligent  application  of  manures  and  fertilizers, 
it'id  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  such  application  is 
f'diowefl  by  j)r<>tit.  In  the  first  place,  these  crops  should 
ii  -  classitied  for  purposes  of  fertilization  acc(»rding  to 
t  (i^'ir  period  of  growth,  the  first  class  including  the  peren- 
nial fruits  and  dowers,  and  the  second,  the  annual  flowers 
and  vegetables.  Those  of  the  first  class  differ  from  or- 
dinary crops  in  that  a  longer  season  of  preparation  is 
reijuired.  during  which  time  the  growth  is  vegetative 
rat!;er  than  productive,  thotigh  upon  this  ve;,etative 
:rrowth  <lepends  the  quality  and  value  of  th«  fruit  or 
flower  obtained.  The  growtli  of  both  tree  unu  fruit  is 
dependent,  too,  not  only  tip<m  the  food  accjuired  v'uring 
it.s  year  of  growth,  but  also  upon  that  previously  ac- 
quired, and  which  has  been  stored  up  in  bu  i  an«l 
branches. 

The  tree  fmits  include  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  etc.  It  may  l»e  re<rarde<i  as  a  safe 
assumption  that  the  fertility  elements,  phosphoric  acid, 


pota.sh  and  lime,  contribute  materially  to  the  proper 
growth  and  hardening  of  the  wood,  as  well  a.s  t)ie  matu- 
ration of  the  fruit.  The  nece.ssity  for  adde<l  nitrogen 
is,  on  the  wh<de.  much  less  ;  it  should  be  applied  as 
the  need  for  it  appears  in  the  lack  of  vigor  of  the  tree. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  mate- 
rials which  furnish  these  elements  or  constituents  in 
slowly  available  f«»nns  are  liable  to  be  quite  as  useful, 
except  under  si)ecial  conditions,  a.s  those  which  are 
quickly  available,  because  the  tree  growingcontinuously, 
though  slt»wly,  is  able  to  obtain  from  the  gradually  <lis- 
solving  substances  a  sufficient  amount  for  its  daily 
needs.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  fertilizers  for  fruit  tret-s  may 
include  the  less  available  and  cheaper  forms  of  con- 
stituents. 

Apples  and  Pears.  — On  s«)ils  of  g(»od  natural  char- 
acter, the  fertilization  of  apples  and  pears  nee<l  not  be- 
gin until  the  trees  reach  the  bearing  period,  when  an 
annual  dressing  of  404)  pounds  per  acre  of  either  of  the 
following  mixtures  should  be  applied  in  early  spring, 
an<l  jilowed  in : 

A'«).  1. — One  part,  or  100  pounds  each,  of  ground  bone, 
aciil  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash. 

-V«>.  ;^.  —  (»ne  and  one-half  parts,  or  150  pounds,  of 
ground  bone,  and  one  part,  or  100  pounds,  of  muriate  of 
potash. 

As  the  trees  grow  older,  these  dressings  shouhl  be  in- 
creased. AVhile  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  as 
to  the  most  ]iroHtable  amounts  to  apply,  the  best  growers 
find  that  for  mature  trees  it  ]»ays  to  use  from  1.000  to 
1.500  pounds  annually.  In  many  cases  nitrogen,  in 
addition  to  that  contained  in  the  mixture,  should  be 
used,  the  kind  and  form  depentling.  }>erhaps,  upon  the 
relative  cost  more  than  upon  any  other  one  thing,  the 
minimum  amount  to  be  20  pounds  per  acre,  or  an  equiva- 
lent of  125  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  In  many  cases  it 
is  possilde  to  obtain  the  necessary  nitrogen  from  the 
growing  of  leguminous  crops,  as  crimson  clover  an<l  red 
clover,  though  wiien  these  are  used  they  should  be 
plowed  <lown  early  in  the  spring,  in  order  that  their 
growth  may  nf»t  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  mature,  they  absorb 
not  only  the  food  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  tree  and  fruit,  but  the  m<dsture  also,  and  thus  they 
fre(juently  injure  rather  than  improve  the  crop  pros- 
pects. On  poor  soils,  the  necessity  for  fertilization  is 
naturally  greater.  In  fact,  on  these  liberal  fertilizati(tn 
—  .500  p<iunds  per  acre— should  precede  the  setting  of 
the  trees,  and  be  continued  annually.  On  these  soils, 
too,  green  njanuring,  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  can  be 
practiced  with  safety  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the 
preceding  case. 

Peaches.  —  Peaches  differ  from  apples  and  pears  in  re- 
spect to  fertilizing.  The  demands  for  added  plant- 
food  are  proportionately  greater  in  the  early  life  of  the 
tree,  and  are  different  because  of  their  more  rapid 
growth,  their  early  bearing,  and  the  exhaustive  charac- 
ter of  the  crops.  On  soils  (»f  g(>o<l  luitural  character, 
however,  the  necessity  for  fertilizing  is  seldom  apparent 
until  after  the  first  or  secon«l  year  of  growth.  That  is, 
good  soils  will  )>rovide  sufficient  food  for  a  nonnal  «le- 
velopment  of  leaf  an<l  wood,  and  any  a<lditional  fertili- 
zation would  have  the  tendency  to  un<luly  increase  the 
tree  growth.  On  me<iium  and  poor  soils,  the  setting  of 
the  trees  should  be  preceded  Viy  a  fertilization,  prefer- 
ably broadca.^t  in  spring,  an<l  ])lowed  in.  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  mixtures  recommended  for  apples  and 
pears,  as  follows  : 

yo.  i.  — One  part,  or  100  pounds  each,  of  ground  bone, 
acid  phosphate  ar.d  muriate  of  potash. 

.V<».  i?.  — One  and  one-half  parts,  or  150  pounds,  of 
ground  bone  and  one  part,  or  100  pounds,  of  muriate  of 
potash. 

On  the  better  soils,  No.  2.  and  on  the  poorer.  No.  1.  at 
the  rate  of  400  to  GOO  pounds  ^tt-r  acre,  which  shouhl  be 
followed  by  the  application  of  the  more  soluble  fertili- 
zers, immediately  the  trees  begin  to  bear.  The  need  of 
nitrogen  is  often  very  marked,  and  is  shewn  by  a  lack 
of  vigor  of  the  tree.  Nitrate  of  soda  applied  broadcast 
in  early  spring  has  proved  a  very  valuable  form  of  ni- 
trogen, since  it  is  appropriated  by  the  roots  during  the 
early  season,  and  if  a  sufficient  abundance  of  the  min- 
erals is   present,  it  enables  a  normal    development  of 
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leaf  and  branch.  If  the  (luick-actinjf  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers are  applied  late,  or  if  too  lar^e  applications  of 
the  slower-actini«r  nitrogenous  materials  are  applied 
early,  the  tendency  is  to  provide  for  a  continuous  feed- 
iujf  (Ml  nitrotren,  and  thus  encourajje  an  uinlue  develop- 
ment of  leaf  and  branch,  which  does  not  permit  the 
ripening  of  the  wofwi  before  the  l>eginning  of  winter. 
Thus,  on  these  soils,  in  a<ldition  to  an  annual  appli- 
cation of  the  basic  fonnulu,  from  100  to  l.'»0  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  s(Mla,  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  loo 
pounds  «»f  nniriate  of  potash  should  be  applied  early  in 
the  season  and  carefully  worked  into  the  soil. 

Pm'Ms,  Cherkiks  ani>  Ai'KKots. — The  fertilizing 
of  these  fruits,  wht-n  grown  on  the  <lifferent  tdasses  of 
soils,  need  not  differ  materially  from  that  recommended 
for  peaches  umler  the  same  conditions,  thoutjh  cherries, 
particularly,  recjuire,  in  ad«lifion,  a  relatively  greater 
supply  of  lime,  which  sh<Mild  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
.'{0  bushels  per  acre  once  in  about  live  years,  and  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  soil. 

Small  FRriTS  ano  Bekkiks. — These,  in  respect  to 
their  general  character,  correspond  more  nearly  with 
the  vegetable  crops  than  with  the  cereal  grains  or  fruits, 
hence,  in  most  cases,  natural  sources  of  plant-food  are 
ignored,  and  th**  more  quickly  available  nuiterials,  par- 
ticularly nitrogenous  ami  i)hosphatic,  applied. 

In  the  case  of  strawberries,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  set  8h<mld  be  supplied  with 
soluble  an«l  availab!  phosphoric  acid  ;  hence  an  appli- 
cation, broa<lcast  previous  to  st-tting,  of  from  r>00  to  HM) 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  mixture  No.  1.  is  recommen<led. 
The  nitrogen  shouhl  also  be  in  (juickly  available  forms, 
and  should  be  supplied  in  sufficient  qiumtities  at  time 
of  >»'tting  the  plant  to  enabh*  it  to  mature,  and  thus  to 
better  withstand  the  rijfors  of  winter.  Henc»'.  an  addi- 
tional application  of  100  pounds  of  dried  blood,  or  its 
equivalent  in  nitrate  of  so<la  <»r  anmionia,  is  a<lvisable, 
particularly  on  soils  not  previously  well  enriched  with 
organic  nitroirenous  matter.  In  the  spring  of  the  sea- 
sou  during  which  the  tirst  crop  is  harvested,  dressing 
with  a  quick-acting  fertilizer,  rich  in  nitrogen,  is  de- 
sirable, carefully  applied  l»etween  the  rows,  and  prefer- 
ably worked  into  the  soil. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  also  require  a  soil  well 
enriched  with  the  mineral  elements,  to  insure  an 
abundant  and  stnmg  growth  of  canes.  The  need  for  ni- 
troiren,  while  apparent,  is  less  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  ihe  strawberries,  and  the  slower-itcting  forms  serve 
a  good  purpose,  provided  they  are  not  applie<l  in  too 
great  cjuantities,  so  as  to  encourage  a  large  growth  of 
plant,  which  does  not  fully  mature.  An  annual  applica- 
tion of  mixture  No.  2  is  recommended  at  the  rate  of  400 
to  TiOO  pounds  per  acre. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  are  less  likely  to  need  ni- 
trotren  than  the  other  berry  croi)s,  because  of  the  ten- 
dency to  the  development  of  mildew.  In  conmion  with 
the  other  crops  mentioned,  they  should  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  minerals  ( phosphoric  acid  and  potash ) , 
and  mixture  No.  1  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  500  to 
1.000  pounds  per  acre. 

Grapes.  — Grapes  are  more  exhaustive  than  most  of 
the  fniit  crops,  larirely  because  of  the  larger  total  crop 
harvested,  and  the  special  need  is  for  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  These  elemeii.:,  may  be  supplied  by  mix- 
tures No.  1  or  No.  2,  and  verj'  liberal  dressinsrs  are  rec- 
ommended— from  HOO  to  l..')00  pounds  per  acre  annu- 
ally—after the  V)earinsr  period  begins. 

Roses  and  other  Flowering  Plants.  — In  the  grow- 
ing of  flowers  and  herbaceous  plants,  phosphoric  acid  is 
particularly  needed,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
ground  bone  is  one  of  the  most  useful  forms  from  which 
to  obtain  it,  since  it  furnishes  both  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  slowly  available  forms.  A  good  mixture 
for  both  the  field  and  prepared  soils  may  consist  of  four 
parts  <»f  ground  bone  an(l  one  of  muriate  of  p<)tash.  a].- 
plied  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  scpiare  ro«l,  and 
preferably  worked  into  the  soil  previous  to  setting  the 
plants  ;  the  after  application  may  be  made  in  the  fall 
at  the  same  rate. 

Vegetable  Crops.  — Vegetables  constitute  a  ffroup  of 
plants  distinguished  from  all  others,  both  because  of 
their  peculiar  habits  and  of  their  purposes  of  errowth. 
Both  having  an  important  bearing  upon  fertilization, 
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they  should  all  be  supplied  with  an  abun('an<-e  of  avail- 
abb-  fo«H|.  Since  nitrogen  is  the  one  element  that  m6re 
than  any  other  stimulates  leaf  and  stem  growth,  its  use 
is  extremely  beneficial  for  all  of  these  crops,  and  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  hitrh  commercial  value  the 
quantity  of  fertilizer  n  ay  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
for  the  other  groups.  While  a  classification  of  these 
crops  is  p«»ssiV»le.  a  fertilizerof  the  following  composition 
may  bo  regarded  as  a  basic  mixture  for  the  entire 
group  : 

Nitn^KPn 4lt 

I'liosiihoric  acid W 

Pot  as  h 10* 

The  nitrogen  should  be  derived  in  part  from  quickly 
available  sources,  and  the  phosphoric  aci«l  should  be  all 
s<duble  or  available,  and  the  potash  from  muriate. 
This  should  be  applied  in  part  broadcast,  and  in  part  in 
the  row  at  time  of  {danting,  at  the  rate  of  1.000  U)  l..")00 
pounds  per  acre,  and  upon  soils  naturally  poor,  two  or 
three  a<lditional  annual  top-dressings  with  nitrat*-  of 
soda,  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  1(K»  pounds  per  acre,  will 
prove  very  8er\'iceable.  Ei/ward  B.  Vookhees. 

F£RULA  I  possibly  the  stems  were  anciently  used  as 
ferules).  L'tnhellifene.  Giant  Fennel.  This  large 
genus  includes  2  hardy  herbs,  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
tallest  plants  cult,  for  ornament  in  this  large  (but  from 
the  irarden  standpoint  unimportant )  onler.  They  are 
valued  for  the  excessive  fineness  with  which  their  foli- 
age is  cut,  and  their  clusters  of  perhaps  40-50  umbels 
of  minute  yellow  fis.  borne  r)n  stout  stems,  which  rise 
far  above  "the  foliage.  F.  Tingitana,  Linn.,  from  N. 
Africa,  has  Ivs.  4  times  ternately  pinnatisect,  somewhat 
glaucous.  B.M.  7207.  The  ct)mmon  error  that  it  comes 
from  Spain  goes  back  to  Morison.  1680.  Lindley  origi- 
nated the  false  nf>tit<n  that  this  plant  is  the  source  of 
gum  ammoniac.  F.  commilius,  Linn.,  from  S.  En.,  has 
deep  frreen  Ivs.,  with  more  linear  segments  and  more 
com{)act  habit.  y/^^  yi^ 

FESSENDEN,  THOMAS  GREEK,  editor  and  author, 
1771-1K17.  founded  ''The  New  Enjjland  Farmer"  at  Hos- 
ton  in  1822,  and  edited  it  until  his  death.  The  present 
"  New  England  Farmer  "  is  not  the  lineal  successor  of  Fes- 
senden's  paper.  Fessenden  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  satirical 
poet,  and  he  was  more  of  a  literary  man  than  a  gardener. 
He  was  bom  at  Walp<de,  N.  ri.,was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  17%,  and  studied  law.  He  went  to 
England  in  18o;{,  an«l  there  published  his  humorous 
poem,  the  "Terrible  Tractoration."  He  settled  in  Boston 
about  1804.  In  atldition  to  "The  New  England  Farmer," 
he  edited  the  short-lived  "Horticultural  Register,"  and 
"The  Silk  Manual."  He  wrote  "The  Complete  Farmer 
and  Rural  Economist," "The  New  American  Gardener," 
and  "The  American  Kitchen  Gar<lener,"  three  books  of  a 
cyclopedic  nature  designed  to  cover  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture  and  vegetable  gardening  respec- 
tively. They  adhered  very  closely  to  the  contempora- 
neous English  type  of  horticultural  writing.  These 
books  profess  to  have  passe«l  through  many  editions, 
but  they  were  little  altered  from  issue  to  issue.  They 
often  seem  to  h^ck  the  enthusiasm  of  direct  conta<'t 
with  growing  plants.  Fessenden's  time  was  one  of  gen- 
eral farming,  and  the  view-point  of  gardening  was  mostly 
that  of  the  home  or  amateur.  He  lived  before  the  days 
of  specialized  farming  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  ctmimer- 
cial  horticulture  and  floriculture.  During  the  greater 
jiart  of  his  editorship  of  "The  New  England  Farmer" 
there  was  but  one  other  important  American  agricultural 
paper.  "The  Vmerican  Farmer,"  which  was  published  at 
Baltimore,  beginning  1810.  Th..?  njost  important  contem- 
poraneous American  writings  on  horticulture  of  a  cyclo- 
pedic nature  were  "The  American  Gardener's  Calen- 
dar." by  Bernard  MMahon,  Philadelphia,  1800,  and 
"The  American  Cfar<lener"  of  John  Gardiner  and  David 
Hepburn,  Oieorgetown,  D.  C,  1804.  For  a  copy  of  "The 
(^'ountry  Lovers,"  Fessenden's  once  famous  song  to  the 
tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  together  with  Hawthorne's 
pen-picture  of  the  man,  and  an  account  of  his  inter- 
esting life,  see  Duyckinck,  Cyc.  Am.  Lit.  1:595-599. 

W.  M. 
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FEST0CA  (an  ancient  name  of  uncertain  meaning). 
GramineAV.  Fescue  Grass.  Usually  cespitose,  peren- 
nial grasses  of  varying  habit.  Lvs,  rather  dry,  harsh, 
and  usually  narrow.  Spikelets  several,  in  dense  or  loose 
and  spreading  panicles;  empty  glumes  unequal,  mostJy 
keeled  ;  flowering-glumes  not  keeled,  pointed.  Spe- 
cies about  80,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
essentially  permanent  pasture  grasses,  but  some  are 
useful  for  lawns  and  ornamental  purposes. 

glailca,  Lam.  {Festuca  oiuna.  var.  tjlauca.  Hack.). 
Blie  Ffscue  Grass.  A  handsome,  tutted,  hardy  per- 
ennial grass,  with  deep,  silvery  blue  leaves  resembling 
the  common  Sheep's  Fescue  {Festuca  ovina).  and  by 
most  authors  regarded  as  a  variety  of  it.  Lvs.  very 
narrow,  conduplicate  :  panicle  somewhat  one-sided  and 
short:  spikelets  ,V8-fld.,  with  a  short  awn.— An  attractive 
plant  for  edgings  or  for  contrast  of  foliage  with  deeper 
colored  ])lants.  Often  use«l  also  in  hanging-baskets, 
window-boxes  and  the  rockery.  It  will  grow  almost  any- 
where if  not  too  densely  shsided.  Propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  tufts. 

amethystina,  Host.  (/'.  oiOw;,  var.  psammdphila. 
Hack.),  Avery  pretty  grass  with  violet-colored  cuJni 
and  sheaths:  lvs.  somewhat  thin  and  long,  blue-green: 
panicles  slightly  branched,  small,  often  violet-colored: 
spikelets  short-awned,  seldom  awnless.  Europe.  — Use- 
ful as  an  ornamental  grass  in  tiie  garden  for  dry,  sunny 
places.    Propagated  by  division. 

Various  Fescues  are  xised  in  pastures  and  in  lawn  grass  mix- 
tures. F.  duriilscula,  Linn.  ^  Festuca  ovina,  var.  duriuscula, 
Hack.).  A  slender,  densely  tnfted  i)erennial  grass,  1-2 ft.  high: 
lvs.  veryfine,  radical,  closely  resembling  Sheep's  Fescue.  Pani- 
cle open.  Eu.  Thrives  on  drj',  samly  s<iils  unfit  for  the  growth 
of  better  grasses.  It  possesses  some  value  as  a  lawn  grass,  but 
if  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  sown  thickly  and  unmixed 
with  other  grasses. — F.  heter^>hylln.  Lam.  A  rather  slender 
perennial  Euroj>ean  grass,  2--4  ft.  high:  lvs.  of  two  distinct 
forms,  the  radical  ones  3-nen  ed.  narrow,  hairy  and  folded  to- 
gether: those  on  the  culms riuch  broader.  Hat,  and  5-7-ribbetl: 
panicle  large,  open  and  nooding  at  the  apex.  Eu.  It  is  an 
excellent  grass  for  woodlanii  parks,  where  it  is  too  shady  for 
the  successful  growth  of  other  lawn  grasses. 

P.  B.  KExxEor. 

FETTICU8.    Another  name  for  Com  5fl7<i(7. 

FEVEEBUSH.     See  Benzoin. 

FEVERFEW.     Chnjmnfhetnum  Parthenium. 

FEVEE  IEEE  is  Pinckneya  pubens. 

FEVEEWOET.     Triostenm. 

FIBEE  PLANTS  are  treated  only  incidentally  in  this 
work.  Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C,  issues  free  publications 
of  the  Oflfice  of  Fiber  Investigations. 

FlCUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Urfichcecp.  The  Fig, 
the  India  Rubber  Plant,  the  Banyan  Tree  and  the  Creep- 
ing Pig  of  conservator}'  walls  belong  to  this  vast  and  nat- 
ural genus,  which  liasoverGOO  species  scattered  through 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  world.  Ficus  has  no  near  ally 
of  garden  value.  It  is  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  and 
climbers,  with  milky  juice.  In  the  common  Fig  the  lvs. 
are  deeply  lobed,  but  in  most  of  the  other  species  they 
are  entire  or  else  the  margin  is  wavy  or  has  a  few  teeth 
or  an  occasional  small  lobe.  The  lvs.  are  nearly  always 
alternate,  F.  hiapida  being  the  only  species  of  those  de- 
scribed below  which  has  opposite  lvs.  The  foliage  in 
Ficus  varies  all  the  way  from  leathery  t»)  membranous, 
and  is  astonishingly  variable  in  venation,  so  that  the 
veins  are  very  helpful  in  telling  the  species  apart. 
What  the  horticulturist  calls  the  Fig,  or  fruit,  is  the  fleshy 
re'ceptacle,  while  the  fruit  of  the  botanist  is  the  seed  in- 
side (Fig.  817).  In  the  following  account  fruit  is  used 
instead  of  receptacle. 

The  fertilization  or  capriflcation  of  the  Fig  is  one  of 
the  most  surprising,  interesting  and  complicated  chap- 
ters in  natural  history,  and  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. See  Fig,  where  the  culture  of  F  Carica  is  dis- 
cussed. 

The  most  important  ornauiental  plant  in  the  genus  is 
the   India  Rubber  Plant  ,^F.  eiastict),  which  probably 


ranks  amongst  the  25  most  popular  foliage  plants  for 
home  use  indoors.  Its  culture  is  given  below  at  length. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  rubber-producing 
plants.    See  Hubhtr  J*ltintt(. 

The  Creeping  Fig  ( /'.  pinnila,  bettei  known  asrepevs 
or  stipitlota),  is  one  of  the  commonest  i.nd  best  climbers 
for  covering  conservatory  walls.  It  clings  close  and 
makes  a  dense  mat  of  foliage,  which  is  j^bout  as  dark  in 
color  as  the  English  ivy.  The  plant  has  been  cult,  since 
1771,  but  within  the  las^t  quarter  century  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  best  plant  there  is  for  its  special  pur- 
pose. Once  in  a  long  while  it  fniits  in  conservatories, 
and  the  fruiting  l)ranches  are  very  unlike  the  barren 
ones.  They  stand  out  from  the  conservatory  wall  in- 
stea«l  of  lying  flat  and  ose.  The  lvs.  of  the  barren 
branches  are  less  than  an  inch  long 
and  heart  -  shaped,  with  one  side 
longer  han  the  other  at  the  base 
and  a  very  short  petiole  ;  the  lvs. 
of  fruiting  branches  are  2-3  inches 
long,  elliptic-oblong,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  and  with  a  petiole  some- 
times half  an  inch  long. 

Among  the  many  wonders  of  the 
genus  Ficus  are  the  epiphytal  habit 
of  some,  the  b  ige  spread  of  tlie 
Banyan  Tree  {F.  Beughalensis  \, 
and  the  fact  that  some  •species  ripen 
their  fruits  under  ground.  Some  of 
the  tallest  tropical  trees  are  mem- 
bers of  this  genus,  and  often  they 
begin  life  by  climbing  upon  other 
trees.  The  Ficus  often  overtops  and 
outlives  the  other  tree,  which  may 
be  seen  in  every  stag"  of  decay,  or 
may  have  entirely  sappeared, 
leaving  liie  giant  cli'..i>er  twined 
spirally  around  a  great  hollow  cyl- 
inder. The  Banyan  Tree  sends  down 
some  of  its  branches  (or  aerial 
roots)  into  the  soil,  these  take  root, 
make  new  trunks,  and  eventually 
produce  a  great  forest,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  the  original 
trunk.  The  Banyan  in  the  botanic 
gardens  at  Calcutta  sprung  from 
a  seed  probably  dropped  by  a  passing  bird  into  the  crown 
of  a  date  palm  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago.  The 
main  trunk  is  now  42  ft.  in  circumference  ;  there  are 
2.'?2  additional  trunks,  many  of  them  8-10  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  branches  extend  over  an  area  850  ft. 
in  circumference,  forming  a  dense  evergreen  canopy 
through  which  sunlight  never  penetrates.  The  Banyan 
under  which  Alexander  camped,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  sheltered  7,000  men,  now  measures  2,000  ft.  in 
circumference  and  has  3,000  trunks.  Other  species 
have  the  same  method  of  propagation,  but  F.  Btnyhal- 
ensis  is  the  most  famous. 

The  various  species  of  Ficus  are  cultivated  for  fruit, 
for  ornament  in  greenhouses,  and  for  shade  outdoors  in 
the  extreme  South,  as  indicated  in  the  key  by  a,  aa,  and 
AAA.  The  shade  trees  are  procurable  from  southern 
Florida  and  southern  California. 


817.  Youne  Figs. 

Showing  how  they 
arise  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves. 


Index  of  names  (synonyms  '-.  italic) 


aurea,  18. 
austrah's,  7. 
Benghalensis,  30. 
Carica,  1. 
elastica.  2  and  14, 
erecta.  15. 
glomerata,  11. 
hispida.  10. 
ludica,  19. 


infectoria.  12. 
niacrocarpa.  4. 
macrophylla,  15. 
minima ,  6. 
nitida,  17. 
opfHisitifnlia,  10. 
Palmeri.  16. 
Parcelli,  6, 

A.  Cult,  for  fruit. 


pumila.  8. 
quercifolia,  5. 
radicans,  9. 
religiosa,  21. 
repens,  8. 
retusa,  17. 
nibiginosa.7  and  13. 
stipulata,  8. 


1.  Carica,  Li.m.  Figs.  817.  821,822.  Height  15-30  ft.: 
lvs.  .3-5-lobtd,  the  lobes  more  or  less  wavy-margined 
or  loi>ed,  and  with  palmate  veins,  whereas  nearly  nil 
species  mentioned  below  nre  pinnptely  veined  :  fr. 
single,  nxill.  '  pear-shaped.  Suppose<l  to  be  a  native 
of  Caria,  i  ..  'a  Minor,  Makes  a  fine  pot-p'.ant,  and 
fruits  fre«  ■■.  i  northern  conservatories.  For  culture, 
see  F^g. 
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Cult,  indoors  for  ornament,  Itenee  not  tall  trees 
under  these  conditions. 

B.  Habit  erect,  not  climbing. 

C.   Under  surface  of  li's.  not  rusty . 

D.  Foliage  not  variegated  (except  in  a  variety  of  iVo.  S). 

E.  Lvs.  entire  or  with  margins  wavy,  not  lobed. 

F.   yerves  numerous,  50 pairs  or  so. 

2.  el&stica,  Roxb.  India  Ribbek  Plant.  Figs.  818, 
820.  Lvs.  .'$-12  in.  long,  shining,  leathery,  oblong  to 
elliptic,  with  an  abrupt,  <lull  point;  nerves  parallel,  run- 
ning at  nearly  right  angles 
from  midrib  to  margin:  fr. 
in  pairs,  sessile,  in  axils  of 
fallen  lvs.,  covered  at  first 
by  a  hooded  involucre,  when 
ripe  greenish  yellow,  %  in. 
long.  Damp  forests  of  trop. 
Asia.  G.F.  2:547. —  Becomes 
100  ft.  high  in  tropics,  Imt 
becomes  unsiijhtlv  under 
glass  at  8  or  10  ft.  Cult, 
plants  mostly  have  a  single 
stem,  but  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  compact  and 
branching  plants.  Var.  va- 
riegita  (var.  a  urea,  Hort.) 
is  much  less  popular.  Lvs. 
<'reamy  white  or  yellow  near 
the  edges.  J.  D.  Eisele  says 
it  is  liable  to  fungous  dis- 
eases. This  species  is  also 
grown  South  as  a  shade  tree. 
The  ner^'ation  is  very  char- 
acteristic. So,  also,  is  the 
handsome  rosy  sheath  which 
incloses  the  young  lvs..  and 
which  soon  drops  off.  This 
is  regarded  as  a  stipule  of 
exceptionally  great  size. 

FF.  Xerves  about  8  pairs. 

.3.  er6cta,  Thunb.  E.^tra- 
ordinarily  variable  :  sihrub 
to  small  tree,  glabrous,  pu- 
bescent, or  almost  strigose  : 
lvs.  broadly  ovate,  obovate 
or  elliptic  (lanceolate  invar. 
Sieboldii),  entire  or  with 
here  and  there  a  lobe,  or 
rather  coarselydentate  above 
the  middle :  fr.  single  or  in 
pairs,  peduncled  or  subses- 
sile,  and  either  globose  and 
not  stalked  or  pear-shaped 
and  lonji  -  stalked.  Hima- 
layas. China,  Japan.  B.M.  7.^.50  (where  the  lvs.  look 
rather  leathery).  Procurable  through  dealers  in  Japa- 
nese plants. 

FFF.  JVerves  about  3  pairs. 

4,  macroc&rpa,  Wight.  Becomes  a  large,  climbing 
tree:  lvs.  5  in.  long,  membranous,  broadly  ovate;  peti- 
ole 2-23^  in.  long:  fr.  1~2J'2  in.  thick,  spotted,  globose,  in 
cauline  clusters.  India.  — This  name  was  once  adv.  by 
John  Saul,  who  spoke  of  the  plant  as  a  shrub  with 
leathery  lvs. 

EE.   Lvs.  deeply  lobed, not  merely  wavy. 

5.  quercifdlia,  Roxb.  The  oak-leaved  fom  is  the  typi- 
cal one,  but  King  includes  F.  humilis.  Roxb..  in  which 
the  lvs.  are  serrate  or  nearly  entire  and  not  lobed.  Lvs. 
2-.5  in.  long,  "thickly  membranous;"  nerves  5-7-pairs; 
petiole  /^-l  in-  long:  fr.  in  axillary  pairs,  egg-  or  pea- 
shaped.  Burma,  Malaya,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  often 
creeping  or  decumbent.  L.B.C.  1G:1540  (fruiting  soon 
after  importation,  when  2  ft.  high ) .  Adv.  1895  by  Pitcher 
an!  Manda.  Voss  refers  this,  with  many  other  syno- 
nyms, to  >'.  ^eft-ro/j^.j/Z/a. 

DD.  Foliage  variegated* 

0.  Farc^Ui,  Veitch.  Lvs.  thin,  membrannns.  light 
green,  mottled  w>th  crean)-wh'_;,  more  or  less   in  the 


818.    Leaf  of  Rubber  Plant, 
showine   venation.      t. 

elastica  (XJ4). 


manner  of  mosaic,  oblong-oval,  acuminate,  dent  j. 
Islands  of  Pacific.  F.S.  22:227:$.  F.M.  1874: 124. -Int.  by 
Veitch  about  1S74.  A  warmhouse  shrubby  olant;  prtb- 
ably  the  most  popular  of  the  variegated  forms  of  Ficus. 
J.  i).  Eisele  says  it  is  readily  pr<>]>.  by  cut^.ngs  of  half- 
ripened  wood  placed  in  sand  in  brisk  :)ottom  heat  Also 
cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  where  it  bears  tncolored  fr. 

re.   Cuder  surface  of  young  lvs.  rusty. 

7.  rubiginosa,  Desf.  (F.  australis,  Willd.).  Lvs. 
leathery,  rounded  or  cordate  at  base,  notched  at  tip:  fr. 
mostly  in  pairs,  globular,  5-G  lines  thick,  usually  warty, 
Australia,  where  it  thro-vs  out  aerial  roots  like  the 
Banyan  Tree.  B.M.  29.S9.  — The  rusty  color  is  a  beauti- 
ful feature.    Voss  considers  this  a  form  of  F.  elastica. 

BB.  Habit  climbing  or  trailing. 

c.  Form   of  lvs.  ovate,  obtuse,  unequally  heart-shaped 

at  basr. 

8.  piimila,  Linn.  {F.  .stipulata,  Thunb.  F.  repens, 
Hort.,  not  Rottl.).  Creeping  Fig.  Fig,  8iy.  Pros- 
trate or  climbing  shrub,  clinging  close  to  conserva- 
tor}- walls  and  then  rtattened.  Lvs.  more  or  less 
2-ranked,  on  very  short  petioles,  ovate,  obtuse,  en- 
tire or  slightly  wavy,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base, 
often  unequallv:  veins  prominent  below.  Japan,  China, 
Australia.  B.M.  G«r»7.  R.H.  1801 :448.  (t.(.'.  II.  14:.")r.O, 
561,  717.  Var.  minima  i  F.  minima.  Hort.)  has  smaller 
lvs.    The  species  is  sometimes  used  for  hanging  baskets. 

cc.   Form  of  lvs.  oblong-acuminate,  slightly  notchf^     <t 

base. 

9.  radicans,  Desf.  Garden  plant,  with  green,  obi  ,ir- 
acuminate  lvs.  and  trailing  habit.  Imperfectly  known. 
Hal)itat  unknown.  Var.  variegata,  Hort.  W.  Bull.,  has 
lvs.  irregularly  marked  with  crtamy  white,  the  variesra- 
tion  beginning  at  the  margin.  G.C.  III.  22:185.  A.G. 
19:.527.    Int.  1897. 

AAA.  Cult,  outdoors  in  southern   Fin.  and  Calif,  for 

shade,  etc.,  hence  often  tall  trees. 

B.  Arrange  ment  of  li's.  usually  opposite. 

10.  hispida,  Linn.  f.  (/'.  o/)poj«jY//'o?m,  Willd.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree:  lvs.  entire  or  toothed:  fr.  clustered  on 
old  wood  or  leafy  branches,  hispid,  yellowish.  Asia, 
Trop.  Australia. 

BB.    Arrangement  of  lvs.  alteryiate. 

c.    Texture  of  lvs.  membranous,  not  leathery. 

D.    Lvs.  tapering  to  a  point ;  base  entire,  obtuse. 

11.  glomer^ta,  Roxb.  Custer  Fig.  Lvs.  4-7  in. 
long  ;  nerves  4-0  pairs:  fr.  clustered  on  leafless,  scaly 
branches,  pear-  or  top-shaped,  IH  in.  thick,  re<l<lish. 
India,  Burma.— "A  quick-growing,  evergreen  shade 
tree.'"—  Beasoner.  "A  dense  shade  tree:  lvs.  have  a 
peculiar  metallic  luster:  small  fruits,  much  relished  by 
cattle  and  children."— Franceschi. 

DD.    Lvs.  witJi  an  abrupt,  short,  acuminate  apex  ;  base 

notched. 

12.  infectdria,  Roxb.  Lvs.  3i^-5  in.  long  ;  nerves  ,5-7 
pairs  :  fr.  in  axillary  pairs,  sessile,  globose.  %  in.  thick, 
whitish,  flushed  and  dotted.  Trop.  Asia,  Malaya.— 
Grows  00  ft.  high,  and  is  one  of  the  best  shade  trees. 

cc.    Texture  of  lvs.  leathery,  not  membranous. 
D.    Under  surface  of  lvs.  rusty. 

13.  rubiginosa,  Desf.    Described  at  No.  7. 

DD.    Under  surface  of  lvs.  not  rusty. 

E.    Stipules  very  Innje,  rosy,  ineJoai nij  the  young  lvs, 
when  young  and  falling  off  afterwards. 

14.  ei::^stica,  Roxb.    Described  at  No.  2. 

15.  macroph^lla,  Desf.  Moreton  Bay  Fig.  Lvs. 
0-10  in.  long.  3-4  in.  wide  :  stipules  2-4  in.  long  :  fr. 
nearly  glolmlar,  9-12  lines  ♦hick,  axillary,  in  3's  or  4's. 
or  short,  Thick  peduncles.  Austrul.  — Much  planted  in 
southern  and  middle  California,  where,  however,  it  does 
not  perfect  seed.  F.  von  Mueller  says  it  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  of  Australian  aventie  trees. 

ee.    Stipules  not  exceptionally  large  and  not  rosy  or 

deciduous. 
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F.     roung  Ivs.  densely  covered  with  irool  beneath. 

IG.  PdlRk^ri.  Watson.  Tree,  8-12  ft.  hiprh.  l>ranching 
near  the  ground  :  Ivs.  3  in.  long.  2-2H  in.  wide  :  petiole 
1  in.  long  :  fr.  in  pairs,  axillary,  globose.  ^.  in.  thick. 
Discovered  on  San  Pedro  Martin  Island,  northwestern 
Mexico,  1887.  — Perhaps  the  best  adapted  to  severely  hot 
and  dry  places.    Franceschi  says  it  attains  30  ft. 

FT.     Young  Ivs.  not  irooJhj. 

G.    Basf  of  Irs.  narrowed. 

H.    Stipules  glabrous. 

17.  retusa,  Linn.  iF.  nitida.  Thunb.,  and  Hort.,  not 
Bluiiiei.  Lvs.  2-4  in.  long;  nerves  .j  or  6  pairs :  petiole 
.'J-6  lines  long:  fr.  sessile,  in  pairs,  axillary.  4  lines  thick, 
yellow  or  reddish.  Trop.  Asia,  Malaya.— A  large  ever- 
green tree  with  a  few  aerial  ^oots^. 

18.  atirea,  Xutt.  Branches  pale,  smooth,  furrowed  : 
lvs.  3-4  in.  long,  smooth,  oblong,  entire,  narrowed  but 
obtuse  at  each  end.  stout-petioled  :  fr.  orange-yellow, 
globose.  4  lines  thick.  S.  Fla.  —  Reasoner  says  it  is  a 
hantlsonie  decorative  plant  for  the  florist,  and  that  it 
grows  (>0  ft.  high.  Chapman  describes  it  as  a  small  tree; 
he  says  nothing  about  stipules.  Tender  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

HH.    Stiptiles  not  glabrous. 

11».  Indica,  L  nn.  Not  the  Banyan  Tree.  Glabrous 
throughout.  ex<  ept  stipules:  lvs.  4-7  in.  long  ;  nerves 
about  4-t>  pairs,  not  very  prominent  ;  petiole  4-12  lines 
long  :  stipmles  6-9  lines  long  :  fr.  in  crowded  pairs,  ses- 
sile, globose,  smooth,  yellowish  red,  4  lines  thick.  Trop. 
Asia.  31?<laya.  — This  species  is  grej'tly  confused  in 
botanical  literature  with  F.  Benghulmsis.  but  F.  In- 
dica does  not  take  root  from  its  l>ranches,  as  does  the 
Banyan  Tree.  In  recent  writi?  F.  Indica  is  often 
given  as  a  synonym  of  /'.  Uttf,  lensis,  but  the  dis- 
tinctions here  given  are  those  niaiie  bv  King,  in  Flora 
British  India  5:  499  (1890).   Tree  grows' 50  ft.  high. 

GG.   Base  of  lvs.  rounded. 

H.    JCerves  about  5  pairs  :  lvs.  4-8  in.  long. 

20.  Benghal§nsis,  Linn.  Baxvax  Tree.  Also  written 
Bengali  nsi.s.  Young  parts  softly  pubescent  :  nerves 
prominent:  peti<de  G-IS  lines  long:  stipules  9-lL:  lines 
'   Ag  :    tr.  in    pairs,  sessile,  globose,   puberulous,  red. 


819.     The  Creepine  Fier  on  a  conservatory  wall. 
Ficus  pumila.  better  known  as  F.  repens  or  F.  slipulata. 

about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.  Trop.  Africa,  India.— 
A  tr»^e,  70-100  ft,  high,  rooting  from  the  branches,  thus 
forming  accessory  trunks  and  extending  the  growth  of 
the  tree  indefinitely.  For  an  explanation  of  the  confu- 
sion Itetween  Benjrhalensis  and  Indica.  see  Hooker's 
Flora  Brit.  India  ."):499,  500. 

HH.    Xtrves  about  8 pairs  :   lvs.  4}4-7  x  o—il-i  in.  long. 

21.  reliETidsa,  Linn.  Pefptl  Tree  of  the  Hindoos. 
Petiole  ^{-4  in.  long  :  stipules  nnnute  :  fr.  in  axillary 
pairs,  sessile,  dark  purjde,  ^a  in.  thick.  India.  Gn.  t.  p. 
435.  — Grows  100  ft.  high,  and  the  lvs..  suspended  on 
their  long,  flexible  petioles,  rustle  in  the  slightest  breeze. 


F.  Afzelii,  G.  Don,  is  a  plant  from  S.  Afr.,  Tjever  described  by 
Don.  The  plant  in  the  trade  is  said  to  be  F.  eriobotroides. 
Once  .-idvertiseil  for  indoor  f)rn!iment  by  Pitcher  &  Man<la.— 
F.  carmsa.  Hort.  A<lvertise«l  1><U5  by  Pitcher  &  Mand.-i  for  in- 
dfKirs. — F.  Vhaurierii,  Hort.  In  Europe  this  is  said  to  be  sec- 
ond only  to  F.  elastica.  Franceschi  s;iys  it  has  broader  and 
more  oval  lvs..  and  comes  from  Xew Caletlonia,  where  it  attains 
6<t  ft.  ,\.  D.  Eisele  says  that  it  h.'is  oval  Ivs.  with  creamy  whito 
veins,  is  strong-growing,  and  should  be  valuable  for  subtropicitl 
gardening.— F.  Cobperi,  Hort.,  is  cult,  indoors  from  trop.  Amer. 
Advertise<l  189.5  by  Pitcher  &  Manda.— F.  Cunninghami  is  a 
new  species  of  great  size,  producing  ai-rial  roots  ;  introduced 
by  California  Exi)eriment  Station,  and  recommende<l  by  Rea- 
soner Bros,  for  house  culture  in  the  South.  Presumably 
fn)m  Austral. — F.  eriabot routes .  Kunth&  Bouche.  Habitat  un- 
known. See  F.  Afzelii.— F.  falcata,  Miq.,  is  cult.  Imt  not  ad- 
vertised. A  creeper  with  lvs.  often  of  2  forms,  leathers',  tes- 
selately  dotty.^<i  and  colored  beneatli.  It  is  a  form  .»f  F.  punc- 
tata, with  lvs.  oblong  or  subrhomboid,  obtuse,  not  tapering  be- 
low. India.  Befo'-eXo.S  in  thekey.— F. /rVnV/a,  Drs'and.  From 
India,  but  not  descril»ed  in  Flora  of  British  Indi,a.  Advertised 
1893  by  .]nhn  Sanl  for  indoors. — F.  princeps.  Kunth  &  Bouche. 
Braz.  Cult,  by  Franceschi,  who  says  it  grows  CO  ft.  high  and  has 
magnificent  foliage,  whic-h  is  bronze  and  copi)er-colored  when 
young.— F.  purifoUn  may  be  F.  Benjamin.'i,  erecta.  Fontanesil 
or  nibra.  The  name  is  advertised  by  Yokohama  Nursery  Co., 
who  also  advertise  F.  erecta.  y^^  jj 

Ficrs  ELA.STK'A.  or  the  Rubber  Plant  as  it  is  known 
all  over  this  countrj',  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
satisfactory  house  plant  that  has  ever  been  cultivated. 
It  is  a  plant  for  the  million.  Some  florists  have  several 
houses  especially  civ^voted  to  the  propagation  and  culti- 
vation of  this  tough  and  thrifty  plant.  There  are  also 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  plants  c-  rooted 
cuttings  from  thumb-pots  imported  into  this  untry, 
especially  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  for  marketiiig 
every  spring.  It  is  estimated  that  from  75,00(»  to  80,000 
Rubber  Plants  were  sold  in  America  during  the  last 
year.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Rubber  Plant,  but 
the  true  Ficus  elastica  i.s  the  best,  both  for  growing 
and  for  selling.  It  can  be  easily  told  from  the  smaller- 
leaved  variety,  which  is  smaller  and  lighter  colored  in  all 
its  parts,  the  stem  being  smoother,  and  the  sheath  that 
covers  the  young  leaves  lacking  the  brown  tint,  which 
often  runs  into  a  bright  and  beautitul  Indian  red. 

The  method  of  propagating  now  popular  in  America 
employs  old,  bushy  stock-plants,  either  in  pots  or  tubs, 
or  planted  out  into  a  bed  where  the  night  temperature 
can  be  kept  from  G0°  to  75°  F.  As  soon  as  the  youngj 
shoots  are  5-G  in.  long  they  are  operated  upon.  An  in- 
cision is  made  at  the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  root 
the  young  plant,  cutting  upward  on  a  slant  midway  be- 
tween two  eyes,  making  the  cut  anywhere  from  1-2  in. 
long,  according  to  the  thickness  and  length  of  the  youne: 
shoot  or  branch.  A  small  wedge,  as  a  piece  of  match, 
is  then  inserted  to  keep  the  cut  open.  A  large  handful  of 
clean  dami),  well  prepared  ntoss  is  then  placed  around 
the  branch  to  cover  the  cut  and  is  tied  moderately 
timi  with  twine  or  raflia.  Some  use  a  small  piece  of 
charcoal  for  a  wedge  in  the  cut;  others  coat  the  two 
cuts  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  dust  and  lime.  The  lat- 
ter practice,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  beneficial  in 
that  it  expedites  the  callusing  of  the  cuts  and  the  root- 
ing of  the  young  plant  after  being  cut  and  mossed.  The 
moss  should  be  kept  con.stantly  moist,  and  the  hitflxr 
the  temperature,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  quicker 
the  rooting  process  goes  on.  The  roots  of  the  young 
plant  usually  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  oval-shaped 
bunch  of  moss.  A  complete  cut  can  then  be  made  l»elow 
the  moss  and  the  young  plant  p«itted.  The  smaller  the 
pot  at  first  the  better.  The  leaves  of  the  yountr  plants 
should  be  tied  up  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  in- 
jured by  coming  in  contact  with  one  another  or  by  lying 
flat  on  the  pots.  The  young  jilants  now  require  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  and  frequent  syringing,  — a  dozen  times  on 
clear  days.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  taken  from 
the  stock-plant,  a  little  wax  should  be  put  on  the  end  of 
the  cut  to  prevent  the  miiky  sap  from  escaping.  The 
best  time  of  the  year  t"  propagate  and  root  Ficus  is  from 
the  first  of  January  to  May.  The  European  growers 
never  start  much  before  the  Christmas  holidays;  and 
from  then  until  spring  they  make  all  their  cuttings. 

The  older  method  (»f  propagating  Rubber  Plants  is 
still  the  favorite  one  abroad:  it  employ;?  single-eye  cut- 
tincrs.  Sometimes,  if  the  liranches  are  very  thick,  only 
one-half  the  stem  is  taken  with  the  eye  and  a  single 
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leaf,  the  leaf  beinff  curled  up  and  tied  with  raffia,  and 
the  small  piece  with  the  eye  set  into  the  propa^ratinj; 
bed.  This  is  a  bed  of  sharji  sand,  or  sometimes  of  sand 
and  chopped  sphajmum  moss  or  fine  coroa-tiber.  Fre- 
quently the  sinirle-eye  cuttings  are  put  at  onre  into  the 
smallest  sized  thumb-pot.  with  a  mixture  of  very  finely 
ground  potsherd  and  charcoal  filling  alnnit  <me-half  the 
pot,  and  either  soil  or  sand  for  the  balance.  A  small 
stick  is  used  to  hold  the  leaf  upritrht.  These  pots  are 
plunged  into  the  propagating  benches  in  either  sand, 
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^*mos5  or  fiber,  and  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  from  7.^°  to  80° 
is  applied  and  kept  up  until  the  plants  are  rooted.  As 
a  rule,  such  beds  are  inclosed  in  a  glasshouse,  in  or- 
der to  keep  abt.ut  ihem  close,  warm  and  moist  atmos- 
phere. Only  ventilation  enough  to  permit  the  moisture 
caused  by  the  evaporation  to  escape  is  allowed  on  these 
beds.  In  this  country,  propagstion  by  the  first  described 
method  can  be  continued  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Fror.i  experience  of  both  methods,  the  writer  can  say 
that  the  top-cutting  and  mossing  process  is  better  by  far, 
especially  where  plenty  of  stock  plants  can  be  main- 
tained. 

After  being  shifted  from  the  smaller  sized  pots  into 
3-  or  4-in.  pots,  the  young  plants  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  through  or 
become  somewhat  pot -bound.  Many  propagators  plant 
out  the  young  plants  from  '.i-  and  4-in.  pots  into  cold- 
frames  after  the  middle  of  May,  or  when  all  danger  of 
night  frost  is  )»ast.  They  do  very  well  in  the  bright, 
hot.  open  sun.  but  must  receive  plenty  of  water.  After 
being  i)lanted  out  in  frames,  they  should  be  potved  not 
later  than  September,  and  for  early  marketing  as  early 
as  in  Autrust.  The  plan  of  planting  out  and  potting  in 
the  later  part  of  summer  or  early  autumn  is  a  very  prac- 
ticable one,  as  the  plants  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  the 
severe  heat  during  the  summer.        jj_  j^^  Siebrecht. 

Within  recent  years  a  much-branched  or  tree-shaped 
style  of  Ri:bber  Plant  has  attained  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  popularity.  It  is  possible  to  produce  such  a 
plant  by  topping  it  at  any  desired  height  while  it  is  in 
a  free  growing  cond'.'ion.  However,  the  best  shaped 
plants  are  obtained  only  by  natural  branching.  In  order 
to  induce  Rubber  Plants  to  branch  freely  without  the 
intervention  of  topping,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
plants  dry  and  cool  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
.,  spring,  in  order  to  get  them  thoroughly  rested.  Then 
plant  them  iu  a  frame  or  in  open  ground  that  has  been 


highly  fertilized,  and  prive  plenty  of  water.  When  the 
plants  start  into  growth  they  will  be  inclined  to  "break;" 
that  is,  to  make  branches  fr(>m  the  axils  of  many  of  the 
leaves  all  along  the  stem.  By  this  method  handsome, 
tree-shaped  specimens  of  the  Rubber  Plant  may  be 
secured  by  the  following  autumn.  -^^  j^   Harris. 

FIG  is  FicHS  Carica,a.  native  of  Asia.  See  Ficus. 
It  is  a  warm-temperate  fruit,  although  it  will  stand  10 
to  20  degrees  of  frost  under  favorable  conditions.  It 
was  early  introduced  into  North  America,  but  excepting 
on  the  Pa<'ific  coast  it  has  never  been  more  than  an 
amateur  fruit.  It  has  been  known  to  fruit  in  the  open  in 
Michigan  without  other  protection  than  a  high  board 
fence  inclosure,  but  usually  if  grown  north  of  Phila- 
delphia the  plants  are  lifted  in  early  November,  with 
good  balls  of  earth,  kept  in  a  dryish  cellar  over  winter, 
and  planted  out  the  next  spring.  From  iMiiladelphia  to 
the  C'arolinas  they  may  be  bent  to  the  ground  and  covered 
with  earth  or  pine  boughs.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
young  wood,  and  often  on  young  trees.  This  fruit  is 
really  a  hollow  pear-shaped  receptacle  with  many  mi- 
nute seeds  (botanically  fruits)  on  the  inside;  it  grows 
like  a  branch  from  the  side  of  the  shoot.  Inferior,  run- 
wild  forms  are  frequent  in  the  southern  states,  where 
they  are  sometimes  called  "old  man  and  woman"  by  the 
negroes.  Figs  may  be  grown  under  glass,  being  planted 
permanently  in  a  border  after  the  manner  of  hothouse 
grapes.  They  usually  bear  better  if  the  branches  are 
trained  more  or  less  horizontally.  Two  or  more  crops 
may  be  expected  in  one  year  under  glass.  Eastern  nur- 
serymen sell  Fig  trees.  As  early  as  IH'A'A  Kenrick  ("New 
American  Orchardist  ")  described  2'  varieties.  Popular 
varieties  for  amateur  cultivation  in  the  east  are  Turkey, 
White  Genoa,  Bla<'k  and  Brown  Ischia.  In  onler  to  fa- 
cilitate the  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  cool  climates  or  un- 
der glass,  it  is  a  cu.->tom  to  dress  the  surface  of  the 
nearly  full  grown  Figs  with  sweet  oil.  As  a  dessert 
fruit  Figs  are  usually  eaten  in  the  fresh  state,  in  which 
condition  they  are  scarcely  known  to  people  in  cool  cli- 
mates. They  are  also  cooked.  The  commercial  F'ig  is 
the  dried  fruit. 

The  Fig  is  propagated  very  easily  from  liardwood  cr.r- 
tings.  as  grapes  are.  Take  cuttings  in  the  fall,  cutting 
just  below  a  bud.  If  wood  is  scarce,  single-eye  cuttings 
may  be  used,  being  started  preferably  in  a  frame. 
From  cuttings,  bearing  plants  may  be  expected  in  2  to  4 
years.    New  varieties  are  obtained  from  seeds. 

Various  fruit  books  give  directions  f<)r  the  growing  of 
Figs.  Publications  in  California  an»^  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  discuss  them.  But 
the  only  independent  American  writing  seem's  to  be 
Jcmes  T.  Wortliington's  "Manual  of  Fig  Culture  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,"  Chillicothe.  Ohio.  18«y, 
Although  regularly  copyrighted,  it  is  a  pamphlet  of  only 
10  pages.  It  recommends  the  laying-down  of  the  trees 
in  late  fall  and  covering  them  with  earth.  This  practice 
gave  better  results  than  covering  with  other  material, 
or  carrying  the  trees  over  winter  in  cellars,  either  in 
tubs  or  transplanted  from  the  open. 

Incident  to  the  cimimercial  cultivation  of  Figs  in  Cali- 
fornia, there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  necessity 
of  caprification  or  fertilization  by  means  of  the  Fig  wasp. 
The  necessity  tor  caprification.  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  process,  was  first  established  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen; 
see  "Biological  Studies  on  Figs,  Caprifigs  and  Caprifica- 
tion •'  (  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.  r^er.  2,  Vol.  V.  18M»  I .  In  this 
paper  l)r.  Eisen  demonstrates  for  the  first  time  that  there 
are  three  distinct  classes  of  edible  Figs,  those  which 
here  have  been  termed  Smymiaca,  Hortensis  and  Inter- 
media, and  that  some  of  these  required  caprification  and 
others  not.  Another  point  esta))lished  by  him  was  that 
caprification  was  entirely  a  pnwess  of  pollination,  and 
not  due  to  the  sting  of  the  Fig  insects,  as  had  been 
previously  held  by  certain  investigators.  In  thi?  ni  d 
other  Fig  work,  the  United  States  Departmetit  of  Agri- 
cul  ure  has  taken  an  active  part.  Pr.  Howard,  U.  S. 
Entomologist,  has  done  much  towards  introducing  the 
wasp.  As  early  as  1890.  H.  E.  Van  Deman.  then  U.  S. 
Pornologist,  introduced  a  few  cuttings  of  the  Smyrna 
Fig  and  large  quantities  of  the  Capri,  and  these  were 
distributed  in  the  Fig-growing  sections  of  the  country. 
The  Smyrna  Fig  was  first  hand-pollinated  in  1891  by 
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Dr.  Eisen  at  Xiles,  Calif.  The  wasp  was  introduced 
several  times  without  success,  hut  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  uold  of  the  matter  in  1898.  and  in  1891) 
succeeded  in  estahlishinif  the  insect  (sent  from  Aljreri.'i 
hvMr.  S\vin>;le)  in  Mr.  Roeding's  orchard  at  Fresno,  Calif. 
For  furth<»r  notes  on  Figs,  see  Bulletin  No.  5,  Division 
of  Ponioloiry.  L'.  S.  Dept.  of  Atjric,  by  Gustav  Eisen 
(1897),  Bulletin  20.  new  series,  Division  of  Entomology, 
Dept.  of  Agric,  and  various  California  writings.  A  re- 
cent full  account  of  Smyrna  Figs,  by  .J.  Burtt  Davy,  is 
in  the  Pacific  Kural  Press,  Nov.  "Jo,  1899.         l_  jj_  g^ 

Fig  Culture  in  the  CaiIolinas.— Enthusiasm  in  re- 
gard to  Fig  culture  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
has  hi  -n  very  much  dampened  by  the  two  or  three 
severe  winter  spells  of  late  years.  Several  methods  o2 
winter  protection  have  been  tried.  A  plan,  which  was  so 
successful  in  northern  Maryland,  of  bending  them  down 
and  mounding  with  earth,  will  not  do  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  southward.  If  the  soil  froze  up  and  remained 
frozen,  as  it  does  in  northern  Maryl:«id,  it  would  be  all 
right.  But  here  there  is  more  wann  than  cold  weather 
in  winter,  and  during  the  wann  and  wet  spells  the 
buried  branches  simply  rot,  and  are  worse  off  in  the 
spring  than  those  to  which  no  protection  is  given.  In 
normal  winters  most  varieties  of  Figs  get  along  very 
well  withoitt  protection,  but  when  the  mercury  drops  to 
10-^  or  12°  above  zero,  even  if  the  wood  escapes,  the 
early  crop  is  destroyed.  When  the  trees  are  branched 
in  bush  form  from  the  ground,  the  best  protecti<m  here 
is  to  bend  them  down  to  the  ground  and  cover  thickly 
with  green  pine  boughs.  If  in  standard  shape  and 
kept  pruned  so,  the  h<  "^t  method  of  all  is  to  thatch  the 
entire  *ree  with  com  stalks  and  broom  sedge,  placing  a 
thick  layer  of  cor'^  stalks  upricht  around  the  body  of 
the  trees,  an<l  tying  them  in  closely  at  the  top  and  bank- 
ing the  earth  up  against  the  butts,  and  then  to  thatch 
every  limb  separately  with  broom  sedge,  tying  as  we  go. 
The  trees  come  out  in  better  shape  from  this  than  from 
any  other  mode  of  protection.  There  is  a  great  deal  if 
difference  in  the  natural  hardiness  of  the  different  va- 
rieties. The  Celestial  is  one  of  the  hardiest.  Doree 
Narbus  is  re]mted  the  hardiest  in  California,  but  was 
killed  outright  her*».  Next  to  Celestial  comes  the 
Brown  Turkey,  the  Brunswick  and  Pegiistrata.  Adria- 
tic is  too  tender  to  be  of  any  use  in  North  Carolina. 
Station  Smyrna,  from  the  California  Station,  seems  to  be 
almost  as  hardy  as  the  Celestial.  A  few  years  ago 
Brown  Turkey  Figs  were  plen  iful  in  the  Raleigh  mar- 
ket at  75  cts.  per  bushel,  but  for  two  or  three  years  past 
hardly  any  have  been  offered.  w_  p^  Massey. 

Fig  in  California.— The  Fig,  a  native  of  southwestern 
Asia,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  beautiful  and  valuable  of 
all  *ruit  trees,  and  its  more  general  culture  in  suitable  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  is  much  to  be  desired.  There 
are  several  recognized  botanical  varieties  of  the  Fig  (Fi- 
ens  Carica  ),  of  which  the  following  can  be  noted  :  (l) 
/'"icus  Caricn,  var.  sylrestri.<i,  the  wild  Fig  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, commonly  called  the  Capri  Fig.  The  fruit  of  this 
kind  is  not  edible,  but  the  little  Fig  wasp  {Blastophaga 
psenes I  breeds  therein.  (2)  Fictts  Carica,  xar.  Smyr- 
nitica,  the  true  Smyrna  Fig,  which  does  not  Piature  its 
fruit  unless  the  flowers  are  cross-pollinated  by  hand  or 
by  the  friendly-agency  of  the  Blastof  :iaga,  which  polli- 
nating is  termed  caprification.  (3)  Ficus  Carica,  y&r. 
hortenMiit,  the  common  Fig  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
(4)  Ficus  Carica,  var.  intermedia,  a  type  of  Fig  which 
matures  one  crop,  but  needs  cross-pollination  for  the 
main,  or  second  crop. 

The  last  three  of  the  above  four  botanical  varieties  of 
Figs,  especially  the  third,  have  become  the  parents  of 
many  horticultural  forms.  The  best  drying  Figs  of  com- 
merce belong  to  the  second  class,  Smitrniaca,  while 
nearly  all  of  the  fine  table  and  preserving  sorts  are  va- 
rieties of  Jiortensis.  Nearly  all  cultivate<i  varieties  of 
Figs  yield  three  crops,  more  or  less  distinct  according  to 
the  variety,  the  location  and  the  season.  The  second 
crop  is  the  important  one.  biit  the  firt  crop  in  some  va- 
rieties is  much  esteemed  for  table  use.  Ripe  Figs  can 
be  gathered  in  many  California  Fig  orchards  from  late 
in  July  until  rains  and  fro  t  destroy  the  fruit. 

F'gs  have  IjCf  n  grown  on  the  Pacitic  coast  for  much 
more  than  a  centur}'.     Trees  were   probably  at    Loreto 


Mission,  Lower  California,  before  1710,  and  reached  the 
Alta  California  Missions  soon  after  their  establishment. 
Vancouver  found  Fig  trees  at  Santa  Clara  in  1792.  At 
the  present  time  the  Fig  is  cultivated  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  state  of  California.  The  tree  stands  a  range  of 
temperature  of  from  18°  to  120^  Fahr.,  and  the  only  por- 
tions of  California  really  unsuited  to  its  growth  are  cer- 
tain cold  or  foggj'  districts.  In  the  drier  parts  of  the 
state  it  needs  irrigation,  as  do  other  f  niit  trees.  Some 
of  the  old  Fig  trees  in  California  are  of  immense  size. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  trees  with  trunks  of  more 
than  2  feet  in  diameter.  One  tree  in  Stanislaus 
county  is  60  feot  in  height,  covers  a  circle  70  feet  across, 
and  has  a  trunk  that  girths  9  feet.  The  great  Banyan- 
like Fig  tree  at  General  Bidwell's,  Butte  county,  illus- 
trated in  the  Century  Magazine  for  October,  1892,  has 
trailing  or  descending  branches,  which  have  taken  root 
at  many  places,  and  the  whole  group  now  covers  a  cir- 
cle more  than  150  feet  in  diameter. 

Varieties.— There  are  many  horticultural  varieties  of 
the  Fig,  probably  not  less  than  150  distinct  sorts  in  cul- 
tivation under  innumerable  synonyms.  Their  classifica- 
tion is  by  shape,  color  of  skin  and  color  of  flesh.  The 
shape  is  round  or  turbinate  in  some  sorts  ;  pyriforra  or 
obovate  in  others.  The  skin  varies  in  color  in  different 
varieties  from  green,  through  pale  yellow,  buff,  light 
l)rown,  reddish  brown  and  purple,  to  black.  The  flesh  is 
almost  white,  opaline,  or  various  shaties  of  red  ;  it  can 
be  described  as  melting,  spicy,  juicy,  coarse  or  even  dry 
in  a  few  old  sorts  which  seem  but  a  fc-w  removes  from 
the  wild.  The  size  varies  from  sorts  hardly  as  large  as 
a  green -gage  plum  to  others  that  sometimes  weigh  4  or 
5  ounces  apiece.  The  Fig  mos  often  planted  in  Cali- 
fornia came  from  the  old  Missions,  and  is  known  as 
California  Black,  a  hardy  and  very  productive  sort. 
Properly  dried  it  is  an  excellent  Fig.  but  the  dark  color 
renders  it  less  marketabk*  than  the  white  varieties.  It 
is  a  very  popular  table  Fig.  The  white  Fig  most  gen- 
erally planted  in  Calii'omia  is  the  so-called  "White  Ad- 
riatic," which  is  the"<Trosse  Verte"of  France  and  the 
"Nubian"  of  Hogg.  The  best  dried  Figs  yet  produced 
commercially  in  California  are  of  this  variety,  which 
does  not  need  caprification.  There  is  a  large  and  in- 
creasing demand  Cor  California  dried  Figs,  which  are 
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not  yet  equal  in  quality  to  the  Smyrna  product,  but  can 
be  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

The  following  25  varieties  of  Fig  are  now^  freely  cul- 
tivated in  California,  and  extensively  grown  by  the 
nurseries  :  Adriatic  (Grosse  Verte),  Agen,  Augelique, 
Black  Ischia,  Black  Marseilles  ( Black  Provence  or  Re- 
culver  >,  Bourjassote  Blanc,  Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick, 
California  Black,  Capri.  Celeste  (Celestine),  Col  di  Sig- 
nora  Nero,  Drap  d'Or,  Du  Roi,  Grossale,  Ladaro,  Negro 
Largo,  Ronde  Noire,  Ronde  Violette  Hative,  Royal 
Vineyard,  San  Pedro.  Smyrna,  White  Genoa  (Grosse 
IVIarseilles),  Wh'te  Ischia,  White  Marseilles  (Petite 
Marseilles).  The  California  Experiment  Station  has 
grown  at  various  places  the  abo^'e  25  varieties,  and,  in 
addition,  about  35  others,  thus  testing  a  collection  of 
some  60  sorts,  and  these  have  bei  :i  widely  distributed 
for  6  or  8  years.  The  list  includes  Ab<mdance  Precoce, 
Brianzola,  Black  Brogiatto,  Bellona,  Bordeaux,  Brown 
Ischia,  Dalmatian,  Doree  Narbus,  Rocardi,  Rul>ra<lo, 
Verdal  Longe,  3  varieties  of  Smyrna,  Osborne  Prolitt*-, 
Pastiliere  and  an  especially  fine  variety,  Hirta  du  Ja- 
pon,  a  medium-sized,  turbinate,  dark  purple  Fig  with 
yellowish  white  flesh  and  high  quality.  This  last  named 
variety,  with  Angelique,  Early  Violet,  Brown  Turkey 
and  a  few  others,  is  excellent  for  house  culture  or  forc- 
ing. The  best  sources  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy  have 
been  drawn  upon  for  the  various  importations  of  Figs 
upon  which  these  collections  are  based. 

Acreage,  — Ahont  5.000  acres  of  land  in  California 
have  been  planted  in  Figs,  mostly  in  small  tracts  sel- 
dom exceeding  20  acres.  The  leading  Fig  counties,  as 
far  as  area  is  concernf^d.  are  Los  Angeles,  Santa  bar 
bara,  Siin  Bernardino.  Butte  and  Fresno,  but  the 
counties  of  Alameda.  Santa  Clara,  Solano,  Sacramento, 
Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin,  Pla<;er,  Yuba,  El  Doratlo  and 
Shasta  contain  some  of  the  finest  groves  and  specimen 
trees. 

The  Smt/r»a  Fif/s.— After  many  attempts,  the  true 
Smyrna  Figs  were  introduced  on  quite  an  extensive 
scale  by  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  in  1882,  by  the  late 
James  Shinn,  and  by  George  Roeding,  of  Fresno.  From 
these  different  importations.  Culifomia  became  well 
stocked  with  both  the  Capri  and  Smyrniaca  types.  The 
Fig  wasp  was  obtained  in  July,  1891-,  by  James  Shinn, 
but  the  locality  was  unsuited  to  its  propagation.  It 
was  again  introduced  at  various  times  by  the  Cnited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  Mr.  Roeding, 
until  it  now  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  at 
Fresno.  The  Smyrna  Fig  was  first  han<l-pollinated  in 
1891  at  Niles  and  also  for  several  seasons  at  Fnsno, 
producing  Figs  which  when  dried  were  of  superior 
quality.  In  1899  Mr.  Roeding's  Smyrna  Figs,  caprifled 
by  the  little  Fig  wasp,  bore  a  Fig  crop.  Several  large 
orchards  of  the  true  Smyrna  Figs,  in  various  varieties, 
and  m.iny  Capri  Fig  trees  are  ready  for  colonies  of  this 
useful  Biastophaga.  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  industry 
can  now  be  developed  in  various  parts  of  California. 

Fropatfatiou.  — The  Fig  {rrows  very  readily  from  cut- 
tings. I'se  well  ripened  w«M>d  of  the  previous  season's 
growth,  cut  at  the  joint,  and  give  them  the  same  treat- 
ment required  for  grape  cuttings.  They  will  even  grow 
from  single-eye  cuttings.  Bottom  heat  is  not  necessary 
in  California,  where  the  cuttings  are  set  in  the  nursery 
ia  December  or  January,  and  are  ready  for  the  orchard 
in  a  year.  In  the  eastern  states,  winter-mad«  <*ut- 
tings  can  be  started  with  bottom  heat,  or  in  tie 
open  air  in  April. 

Budding  is  best  done  by  the  annular  or  riui; 
method  so  useful  for  the  chestmit  and  walnut. 
The  Fig  can  be  cleft-grafted,  say  in  February  in 
California,  but  extreme  care  nmst  be  taken  t<> 
exclude  the  air.  Seedlings  are  easily  gro'vn  from 
the  fertile  seeds  of  the  imported  Smyrna  Figs. 
and  from  the  few  fertile  seeds  occasionally  ap- 
pearing in  common  varieties. 

Plantimj,  Culture,  etc.  — The  Fig  tree  in  Cali- 
fornia requires  much  space,  hence  it  is  used  as 
un  avenue  tree,  or  if  in  orchard  form  otlier  trees 
are  set  between,  to  be  afterwards  removed.  In  good  soil 
Fig  trees,  like  walnuts,  should  finally  stand  not  less 
than  40  feet  apart. 

Little  pruning  is  required  for  the  Fig.  Trees  grown 
for  table  Figs  are  headed  low,  aboiit  18  inches  from  the 


ground,  to  facilitate  picking.  Trees  grown  for  drying 
Figs  are  headed  higher,  so  that  the  ground  can  better 
be  kept  smooth  ami  clean,  for  the  Figs  are  usually  al- 
lowed to  ripen  and  fall.  Cultivation  is  necessary  until 
the  trees  completely  shade  the  ground. 

Figs  begin  to  bear  early  in  California,  often  the  sec- 
ond or  third  year.  Some  trees  prove  barren,  or  very 
poor  bearers,  and  must  be  replaced  by  others.  Cuttings 
for  propagation  should  always  be  taken  from  well-ma- 
tured wootl  of  bearing  trees.  The  tree  appears  to  be  as 
long-lived  as  the  olive,  has  very  few  inseet  enemies,  and 
is  not  subject  to  disease.  The  fruit  in  some  districts  in 
some  8ea.sons  ferments  on  the  trees  ("Fig-sour'').  This 
sometimes  seems  to  come  from  over  irrigation,  some- 
times from  lack  of  vitality,  and  more  often  occurs  with 
very  juicy  and  tender  varieties. 

Caprifieation.  — The  problems  connected  with  Fig 
caprirtcation  have  long  been  discussed,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  process  has  been  strenuously  denied  by  many 
writers.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Figs  of  the  true 
Smyrna  type  cast  their  Figs  unless  caprified,  for  old 
trees  are  now  growing  in  California  and  bear  no  crop. 
Cases  otherwise  reported  prove  to  be  of  st)me  different, 
or  hortensis,  variety.  Fig  caprificatjon  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  various  papers  in  the  publications  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  by  Dr.  Eisen  and  others,  in  the 
publications  of  the  Divisions  of  Pomology  and  Ento- 
raologv.  at  Washington,  and  by  W.  T.  Swingle  in  Science, 
October  20,  1899. 

The  true  Smyrna  Figs,  which  are  of  several  varieties, 
and  doubtless  capable  of  much  improvement,  yield  two 
crops,  the  first  of  which  fails,  because  no  pollen  is  then 
obtainable  from  the  wild  or  Capri  trees.  Both  earlier 
and  later  varieties!  of  wild  Figs  than  we  now  have  are 
needed  bj'  horticulturists.  The  wild  Fig  now  produces 
three  crops,  but  only  one  is  useful  for  caprifieation  ;  the 
others  are  barren  of  pollen,  but  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  Fig  wasp.  Only  30  Capri  Figs  are  needed  to 
caprify  a  large  Fig  tree,  so  abundant  are  the  insects  and 
the  pollen  in  good  seasons,  and  one  tree  of  the  wild  Fig  is 
sufficient  for  one  hundred  Smyrna  trees.  The  male  of  the 
Fig  wasp  is  without  wings,  but  the  female  has  wings 
and  saw-like  mandibles ;  she  cuts  her  way  through  scales 
which  interlock  over  the  apex  of  the  half  grown  Smyrna 
Fig.  She  loses  her  wings  in  entering,  dies  in  the  Fig, 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  vegetable  cells :  if  her  eggs  are 
deposited  they  also  perish,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
species  depends  upon  those  individuals  that  remain  upon 
the  wild  Fig  trees.  The  whole  story  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  known  to  entomologists. 

Fig-drying  in  California  (Fig.  822).  — The  foivign 
methods  so  far  as  tested  in  California  are  not  practi- 
cable under  labor  conditions,  and  not  entirely  satisfac 
tory  in  any  case.  Some  growers  let  Figs  fall  from  the 
trees,  picking  such  as  shrivel  on  the  trees  without 
dropping  ;  others  let  all  the  Figs  fall.  Picking  is  best 
with  the  finer  sorts.  Allow  the  Figs  to  shrivel  on  the 
trees;  pick  with  great  care,  place  on  slat  trays,  bloom- 
end  down,  and  subject 
to  sulphur  fumes,  if 
bleaching  is  desired. 
Expose  to  the  sun  ; 
turn  the  fniit  over  in 
an  hour  or  so.  and  the 


822.    Young  Fig  tret,  and  Fig-drying  in  open  air.    Caiifornia. 

next  day  begin  to  "Fig-pull,"  or  press  each  Fig  between 
the  fingers  to  keep  it  from  "drying  har«!  "  In  4  or  5  days 
the  Fiers  can  be  placed  in  tLi,  shade,  and  in  a  uav  or  two 
"dipped"  in  boiling  water,  to  further  reduce  the'  coarse- 
ness of  the  skin,  close  tii«  pores  and  color  the  fruit. 
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Subset  ufnt  ^wf-Atintr  and  ''prooeaslm?"  vary  much  as 
with  prunes,  raisins  and  other  dried  fniits.  Exceeding 
care,  cleanliness  and  long  experience  are  all -important  in 
the  production  of  a  high-grade  article. 

The  dried  Fig  crop  of  California  is  large,  and  increas- 
ing. In  188<J  the  total  pro<luct  was  hut  lOO.JMH)  pounds. 
In  the  o  years  ending  with  1H99  it  was  14,1H5,(XX)  pounds, 
an  average  of  2,989,CH10  pounds  per  annuni.  White 
Adriatic.  Black  (^alifomian  and  to  a  small  extent  White 
Marseilles  were  the  varieties  proiiucing  this  amount. 

Culture  in  the  enntern  states.— The  culture  of  the 
Fig  in  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  extremely  interesting,  but  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  California  methods,  or  even  from  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  southern  states.  The  tree  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  climate  excepting  when  grown  as 
a  bush,  and  protected  in  winter,  usually  by  covering  it 
with  several  inches  of  soil.  In  the  southern  middle 
states  a  heavy  covering  of  .straw  or  of  evergreen 
branches  is  often  sufficient.  The  ttrst  crop  of  fruit  is  all 
that  can  usually  be  expected  in  the  extreme  north  ;  the 
secon»i  crop  sometimes  ripens  in  the  middle  states. 

South  of  Virginia,  many  varieties  of  Fig  are  readily 
grown  in  the  open  ground.  The  experiments  of  Berck- 
mans,  Massey,  Xormand,  Reasoner  t.nd  others  plainly 
show  that  the  Fig  is  well  adapted  to  a  large  area  of  the 
southern  states,  but  chiefly  for  table  use  — not  for  drying, 
which  seems  to  require  a  less  moist  summer  atmos- 
phere. The  Fig  cannot  be  carried  far  to  market  in  a 
fresh  state,  and  therefore  its  extended  cultivation  to 
supply  local  d3man«ls  will  long  be  protitable.  Even  in 
California  the  fruit  markets  are  with  difficulty  kept 
supplied,  and  many  large  towns  seldom  have  fresh  Figs 


on  the  stands. 


Charles  IT  Shinx. 


FIG.  Adam's  F.  is  ifnsa  paradisiacu.  BarbaryF., 
Opnntia  vulqaris.  Devil's  F.,  Argemone  Mexicann. 
SotXentoVs  F.,  .r'csemhryanthemum  edtile.  Indian  F., 
Optottia  rulgaris.  Keg  ¥.,  Diospyros  Kaki.  Pharaoh's 
F.,  Sycomorus  antiquornm. 

FIG-MA:UG0LD.    JWesembryanthemum. 

FILAGO  Gensanica,  the  Cottox  Rose,  is  a  cot- 
touy  unnua  plant  somewhat  like  Leontopodium,  which 
is  now  and  then  collect  "\  by  tourists  and  dyed  like  im- 
mortelles. Tt  was  called  Herha  inipiu  by  the  old  herbal- 
ists, because  a  ne^  generation  of  clustered  heads  rises 
out  of  the  parent  cluster  as  if  uudutifuUy  exalting 
itself.    Fully  described  in  botanies. 

FILBERT.    Old  World  species  of  Corylns. 

FILIP£NDULA.     See  llmaria. 

FINGEB  GBASS.    Species  of  Chloris  and  Panicum. 

FIORIN.    Agrostis  stolonifera  and  alha. 

FIR  should  not  be  used  to  mean  anything  outside 
the  genus  Abies,  but  popularly  it  includes  many  trees 
known  To  nurserymen  and  others  as  Picea.  Fir  is  also 
used  loosely  and  inaccurately  to  include  conifers  of 
other  genera. 

FIRE -CRACKER,  FLORAL.    See  Brevoortia. 

FIRE-ON-THE  MOUNTAIN.        Ettphorbia      hetero- 

phylla. 

FIRE-PINK.    Silene  rirginica. 
FIRE-PLANT  is  Euphorbia  heterophylla. 

FIRE-WEED.   Epilohinm  angustifoUum  and  Erech- 

tites  h iera cifol ia . 

FISH-GBA&3.    See  Cabomba. 

FITTONIA ,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Mary  Ficton,  authors 
of  "Conversations  on  Botany."  and  friends  of  Robert 
Brown).  Acanthclcece.  Three  snecies  of  low-growing 
Peruvian  herbaceous  perennir.is,  valued  for  the  brilliant 
variegation  made  by  red  or  white  venation  of  their  large, 
heart-shaped  Ivs.  Fls.  Iwme  hingly  in  the  axils  of  the 
overlapping  biacts,  which  fonii  a  peduncled,  terminal 


fipike;  calyx  segments  linear-bristly;  corolla  tube  slen* 
der  :  lip  long,  narrow,  sh«)rtly  lobed  at  the  apex. 

Fittonin  argyroneurn  (Fig.  823)  and  F.  Verschaffeltii 
are  among  the  showiest  and  most  satisfactory  of  tropical 
trailing  plants  that  are  grown  for  their  foliacre.  Heat, 
moisture  and  shade  are  the  main  factors  in  their  cul- 
ture. They  are  standanl  plants  in  all  the  finer  collec- 
tions, and  re<^uire  a  Cioser  atmosphere  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  living  room.  They  are  chiefly  grown  in  wide, 
shallow  pans  on  wire  frames  filled  with  moss  and  peat, 
some   sand,   and   a  little   very   finelv   rotted    manure. 


833.    Pittonia  argyroneura  (XK). 

They  can  be  trusted  with  the  mos*  conspicuous  position, 
as  they  are  always  on  dress  parade.  They  look  well  on 
a  corner,  with  the  pan  tilted  up  somewhat  so  that  some 
of  the  foliage  may  hang  down.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  the  pan  on  a  small  inverted  saucer  in  a  large  sku- 
cer  of  water  chiefiy  for  the  sake  of  a  continuous  suppiy 
of  moisture,  but  also  to  foil  the  slugs,  which  are  about 
the  onlj- enemies  of  these  fine  plants.  A  fine,  large  speci- 
men can  be  quickly  and  easily  secured  by  the  use  of  a 
number  of  small  plants.  As  fast  as  they  grow  they  can 
be  p'  gged  down  in  their  porous  rooting  medium.  If  a 
specimen  has  to  be  neglected  for  a  long  while  it  can  be 
quickly  renewed  by  covering  with  a  little  soil  the  bare 
portions  of  stem  and  pegging  them  down. 

Fittonias  are  also  amongst  the  finest  elements  in 
"pyramids  "or  mounds  along  with  Philodendrum.  Cis- 
Siis  discolor,  Episcea  cupreafa,  Nephthytis  and  Selagi- 
nellas.  There  is  often  a  bare,  unsightly  space  under 
the  benches  that  can  be  transformed  into  a  tangle  of 
tropical  creepers  by  the  use  of  such  plants.  A  board 
can  be  placed  slanting  toward  the  walks  a.'.u  covered 
with  rotten  stumps,  chunks  of  peat,  and  moss^  for  the 
plants  to  run  in.  The  open  borders  near  the  walks  have 
hardly  good  enough  drainage.  They  can  also  be  pegged 
down  in  mossy  coverings  for  tubs  of  palms,  as  they  can 
stand  unlimited  watering.  On  the  whole,  they  are  ideal 
plants  for  tropical  conservatories,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  overstate  their  merits. 

A.    Habit  erect :  height  lyi  ft. 

gigant^a,  Linden  {Gymuostdchyum  gigantea,  Hort.). 
Subshrubby,  branching  :  stems  reddish  violet  only  be- 
tween the  joints,  with  4  ranks  of  silky,  white,  erect 
hairs  :  Ivs.  opposite,  elliptical,  not  notched  at  the  base, 
witti  2  runks  of  hairs,  tapering  more  than  in  the  other 
species,  dark,  shining  green  ;  veins  carmiiit  red  :  fls. 
pale,  with  a  reddish  brown  band  iu  the  middle  of  the 
side  and  uj  oer  lobes,  and  a  dark  vellow  spot  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lower  lip.   R.H.  1869,  p'  186.    I.H.  16:611. 

— "  ^  AA.    Hnbit  trailing  :  height  about  6  in.  . 

B.     l^eins  red.  • 

Verschaf!61tii,  E.  Coem.  (Fittonia  and  Eranthemum 
rubronervum   and    rubrovenosum,  Hort.    Eranthe>iium 
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ifUbff-ienium,  Veitch.  OymHostnchyum  Veritchaffeltii, 
li«n«ire).  Lvs.  ovate,  notcheil  at  the  base,  dull  green, 
often  yellowish,  veined  carr-:ine.  F.S.  15:1581.  LH. 
10:;{72.  V&r.F^ATcei  {F.  and  O.  Pearrei,Hort.).  Lvs. 
liifht,  bright  green  ;  veins  light,  bright  carmine  ;  nnder 
surface  8«>mewhat  glaucous.  Var.  DA  veana  (/'./>  tire - 
/iMff,  Hort.).  Once  sold  by  J.  Saul.  "F(»liage  with  light 
center,  b<irdered  very  dark  green."  More  robust  than 
the  type  and  with  veins  of  stronger  red. 

B.     Veins  white. 

ar^yronetira,  E.  Coem.  Lvs.  dark,  shining  green. 
F.S.  1G:U)«;4.  Gn.lW,  p.  527,  and  2,  p.  319.-The  vtlveti- 
ness  of  the  upper  surface  of  F.  I'erschaffeltii  is  due  to 
large,  projecting  epidermal  cells  with  an  apical  nucleus. 
Instead  of  these  characteristic  cells,  /'.  argyroneurn  L  s 
small  cells  and  conical  hairs,  which  are  partitioned  oflf 
and  have  tubercles  at  the  base. 

Robert  Shore  and  W.  M. 

FIVE-FINGER.    Potentilla. 

FLACO0RTIA  (Etienne  de  Flacourt,  1607-16C0.  Gen- 
eral Director  of  the  French  East  India  Co.,  Governor  of 
Madagascar  and  author  of  a  history  of  Madagascar). 
BixActie.  This  genus  contains  a  spiny  hedge  and  fruit 
plant  called  the  Rambustan  or  Governor's  Plum.  It  is 
a  dense-leaved  plant  with  purple  fruits,  grown  only  in 
S.  Calif.  The  whole  order,  with  its  29  genera  and  160 
species,  contains  no  ,»lants  of  garden  value  except  a  few 
Azaras  and  Aherin  caffra,  another  tropical  spiny  hedge 
and  fruit  plant.  Lv«.  short-stalked,  toothed  :  fls.  small, 
dioecious,  in  small  rac  ^mes  or  glomes  ;  sepals  4-5,  scab- 
like, ciliated,  overlapping;  petals  none;  stamens  many; 
styles  2  to  many  :  ovary  2-5-celled  :  fr.  a  berry.  In 
Aberia  the  sepals  scarcely  overlap.  F.  Rnmontchi, 
L'Herit.,  the  Governor's  Plum,  comes  from  India, 
Malaya  and  Madagascar 

F.  FRA:rESCHi  and  W.  M. 

FLAG.  /*•«.<».  Cat  Tail  F.,  Typha.  Com  F.,  Gladiolus. 
Sweet  F.,  Acorus  Calamus.  Yellow  F.,  Iri$  Pseud- 
accrues. 

FLAME -FLOWER.     Kniphofia  aloides. 

FLAX.  As  fiber  pi  mts  are  treated  only  incidentally 
in  this  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  certain  publica- 
tims  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  No.  10 
of  the  Office  of  Fiber  Investigations  contain^-  80  pages, 
published  in  1898.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No  27  ^rblished 
1895,  is  a  summary  in  IH  paeres.  Another  summary  may 
be  found  in  the  Year  B'>ok  for  1897.  Flax  is  occasionally 
cult,  for  ornament,  h'ld  is  therefore  described  under 
Li  num. 

FLAX,  False,  is  Camelina.  New  Zealand  F.,  Phor- 
minm  tenax.    Toad  F.,  Linaria. 

FLEABANE.   Erigeron. 

FLEMlNGIA  {John  Fleming,  Pres.  Medical  Board  of 
B»'niral;  author  of  "A  Catalogue  of  Indian  Medicinal 
Plants  and  Drugs  ").  Legumindsip.  This  genus  includes 
two  shrubs,  cult,  only  in  S.  Calif,  and  S.  Fla.  Herbs, 
subshrubs  or  shrubs  of  the  Old  World  tropics,  erect, 
pr.fstrate  or  twining:  lvs.  mostly  with  3  digitate  leaflets, 
rarely  1;  stipules  none:  fls.  red  or  purple  and  mixed  with 
yrllow,  in  crowded  racemes  or  panicles:  stamens  9  and 
1:  pod  short,  oblique,  swelled,  2-valved:  seeds  spheri- 
cal 

cong68ta,  Roxb.  Shrub,  somewhat  erect:  Ifts.  broadly 
lanceolate<l.  the  side  ones2-nerved,  middle  one  ."i-nerved: 
racemes  axillary,  dense,  shorter  than  the  leaf-stalks. 
India.  "Rich,  ornamental  foliage-  fls.  purple."— /'ran - 
ce.srhi.  i 

F.  strobilifera,  R.  Br.,  has  been  introduced  recently 
ill  S.  Fla.  It  has  droopiner  fascicles  of  wh'te  pink-striped 
fls.  and  large  yellow  bracts:  lvs.  simple,  ovate,  acute: 
plant  shrubby. ' 

FLOATING  HEART.    Limnanthemum. 

FLORA'S  PAINT  BRUSH  is  a  common  name  fnr 
Emilia  flammea. 


FLORICULTURE.  The  cultivation  of  plants  for  orna- 
mental purposes  is  known  as  Floriculture.  The  work  is 
limited  largely  to  herbaceous  or  small  plants,  ami  is  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  greenhouses  and  other  glass 
structures.  In  this  country  Floriculture  did  not  assume 
much  importance  until  about  1825.  Prior  to  that  time  a 
number  of  Anns  were  devoting  considerable  attention  to 
the  work,  but  their  field  was  so  broad  that  they  could 
hardly  be  called  florists.  After  the  year  named,  affairs 
generally  were  in  a  more  settled  condition,  and  there 
began  to  be  a  marked  increase  in  all  lines  of  business. 
The  eastern  states  were  rapiiily  increasing  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  especially  near  Bost<m,  New  Yt<rk, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  with  this 
increase  came  a  demand  for  flowers. 

Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  which  Flori- 
culture assumed  importance.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  wealth  had  a«'cumulate«l  there,  and 
the  people  therefore  had  time  and  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  the  shape  of  flowers. 
Philadelphia  had  advantages  also  djie  to  climate  and  to  the 
active  work  of  several  horticultural  societies  which  were 
organized  early,  and  did  much  to  extend  the  interest 
already  awakened.  Boston  was  also  a  center  for  Flori- 
cultura)  work,  and  many  fine  establishments  were  lo- 
cated in  that  vicinity.  New  York  was  behind  most  of  the 
other  cities,  largely  because  the  time  of  her  p  ople  was 
very  fully  occupied  with  business  affairs. 

From  18.10  to  1840  much  progress  was  made  in  all 
branches  of  the  work.  Rapid  improvement  in  green- 
house construction  had  been  brought  about.  an«l  many 
facilities  were  afforded  growers  for  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing their  greenhouses,  which  materially  aided  in  the 
production  of  better  stock.  The  change  fr<»m  flues  to 
hot  water  was  the  most  important  innovation  of  the  pe- 
riod. About  18.50  other  improvements  which  bad  a 
marked  influence  on  the  industry  were  made  in  gre«  u- 
house  construction.  Chief  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  abandonment  of  movable  sashes  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  fixed  roofs,  the  use  of  larger-sized  tflass, 
and  the  bedding  of  the  glass  in  putty  instead  of  placing 
the  putty  on  the  outside.  These  imj>rovements  may  ap- 
pear trivial  at  the  present  time,  but  l.iey  marked  an  im- 
portant advance  in  greenhouse  construction.  In  those 
early  days  the  principal  plants  grown  for  cut-flowers 
were  camellias,  tuberoses,  heliotrope,  l>ouvardias,  etc., 
and  for  beddinjj  and  for  ornamental  ami  other  purposes, 
fuchsias,  geraniums  and  bulbs  of  various  kinds. 

By  1800  commercial  Floriculture  had  assumed  consid- 
erable importance.  The  establishments  in  the  main, 
however,  were  devoted  to  many  diverse  lines  of  work ; 
that  is,  the  commercial  florists  of  the  time  were  required, 
through  the  demands  of  the  market,  to  grow  not  only 
cut-flowers,  biit  also  plants  for  ornament  and  for  bed- 
diner.  Things  went  on  for  the  most  part  in  this  way 
until  after  the  civil  war.  when  there  began  an  era  of 
plant-growing,  which  continued  until  about  1808  or  1870. 
At  this  time  plants  of  all  kinds  were  in  demand  in  pref- 
erence to  cut-flowers,  consequently  many  new  establish- 
ments were  started,  and  these  devoted"  practically  all 
their  space  to  growing  ornamental  stock.  The  rose. 
which  had  come  into  general  use  as  early  as  18.50.  was 
rapidly  superseding  the  camellia.  Carnations  were  also 
being  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  much  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  lilies  and  other  bulbous  crops,  such 
as  hyacinths,  tulips,  etc.  About  this  time  violets  betran 
to  attract  attention,  and  the  introduction  of  the  variety 
Marie  Louise  gave  an  impetus  to  the  work  which  was 
destine*!  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  an  important 
phase  of  Floricultural  development. 

About  1870  there  was  a  noted  increase  in  the  demand 
for  cut-flowers,  and  in  a  short  time  this  business  as- 
sumed imjiortant  proportions.  Soon  there  was  a  rush  to 
change  from  the  growing  of  plants  for  ornament  and 
for  bedding  to  the  forcing  of  roses,  carnations  and  other 
crops  for  the  flowers  alone.  This  demand  for  cut-flowers 
had  an  important  bearing  on  methods  of  culture  and  the 
construction  of  houses,  and  it  was  found  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  moilify  existing  methods  and  to  change 
the  construction  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  time. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  demand  for  cut- 
flowers  has  been  constantlv  inc,  asing.  and.  while  the 
same  is  true  of  plants,  the  demand  for  flowers  has  been 
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pn'portionally  (fr^ater.  As  a  rt'sult  of  the  increaHing  de- 
sire for  flowers,  there  have  been  devel«»pe«i  methoils  of 
haudlinf,;  them  which  prior  to  1870  were  unknown.  The 
best  jjrowers  have  foun<l  it  necessary  to  specialize  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  deiuantls  of  the  trade  for  the 
highest  gra«le  oT  flowers,  hence  we  have  specialists  in 
rose-growing,  carnation-growing,  violet-growing,  etc. 
The  immense  nuinlier  of  flowers  pro«iuced  re<|uired 
special  methods  for  handling,  and  therefore  there  have 
been  devel(»ped  whtdesale  commission  houses,  retail 
stores,  exchanges,  auction  sales,  an<i  other  arrangements 
for  quickly  disposing  of  »t(M'k.    See  Cut-Flowers. 

As  already  p<iinted  «)ut,  the  industry  has  assumed  the 
most  importance  near  large  cities,  owing  to  the  gr"at 
demami  in  such  places  for  both  plants  and  flowers.  The 
cities  which  now  lead  in  the  handling  of  stock  of  this 
kind  are  New  York.  Chicairo.  Bostxm  and  Philadelphia. 
Th«-  greatest  amount  of  glass  devoted  to  Floriculture  is 
found  in  New  York.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  in  the  order  named.  There  are  now  probably 
not  less  than  nine  or  ten  thousand  floral  establishments 
in  the  United  States,  representing  a  racmey  value  of 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  million  dollars,  and 
giving  employment  to  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
people.  The  annual  output  from  these  establishments, 
considered  from  the  retailer's  standpoint,  is  in  the 
neighljorhood  of  twenty-flve  million  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  from  twelve  to  fourteen  millions  are  aimually 
spent  for  flowers  and  the  remaining  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lions for  plants. 

The  rose  is  the  most  important  cut-flower  grown,  and 
there  are  not  less  than  six  million  dollars'  worth  sold 
every  year  in  this  country.  This  means  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  fully  one  hundred  million  flow.rs.  The  car- 
nation is  the  second  flower  in  importance.  It  is  esti- 
mHte<l  that  there  is  sold  annually  fully  four  million 
dollars'  worth  of  this  flower,  representing  a  production 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  million  flowers.  The  vio- 
let is  third,  with  a  producti<m  of  seventy-flve  millioa 
flowers,  valued  at  seven  hundred  and  tifty  thcmsand  dol- 
lars. Chrysanthemums  are  only  a  part-year  crop,  but 
they  represent  a  value  of  half  a  million  dollars.  Of  mis- 
cellaneous flowers,  such  as  lilies,  hyacinths,  tulips,  or- 
chids, etc.,  there  are  probably  between  two  and  three 
million  dollars'  worth  sold  annually.  The  varieties  of 
roses,  carnations  and  chrysanthemums  grown  for  flow- 
ers are  constantly  changing,  but  the  varieties  of  violets 
have  changed  bii*^  little  in  twenty  years. 

The  number  of  plants  sold,  includingpalms,  ferns  and 
bedding  stock  of  all  kinds,  will  probably  exceed  one  hun- 
dred millions,  estimating  that  the  average  sized  pot  for 
th"  country  as  a  whole  is  3  inches,  .md  the  average 
price  10  cents  per  pot. 

To  properly  conduct  the  fine  retail  establishments  in 
our  cities,  a  large  force  of  employes  is  required.  These 
establishments  are  carrie<l  on  with  every  attention  to 
methods  for  attracting  and  holding  trade.  The  stores 
are  mo<lel.s  of  elegance,  and  their  methods  of  handling 
the  crops,  such  as  having  special  decorators,  show  win- 
dows, fine  delivery  wagons,  messenger  boys,  etc.,  makes 
the  business  expensive. 

.\s  a  rule,  florists  are  such  busy  people  that  taw  of 
them  have  time  to  write  Ixxiks  on  their  specialties, 
consequently  the  works  on  this  industry  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  first  work  of  impor- 
tance was  Peter  Henderson's  "Practical  Floriculture." 
which  was  issued  in  18G7.  New  editions  of  this  were 
issued  from  time  to  time,  but  nothing  further  was  pub- 
lished until  189.1,  when  M.  A.  Hunts  "How  to  Gr«»w  Cut- 
Flowers"  appeared.  More  recently  we  have  Taft's"(ireen- 
hou«e  Management."  which  covers  the  whole  field  of 
pl-mt-growini;  under  glass,  and  also  the  "Florists'  Man- 
ual." by  William  Scott.  b.  T.  Galloway. 

FLORIDA  EORTICULTUEE.  Fig.  824.  The  history 
of  Horticulture  in  Florida  dates  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments,and  even  prior  to  that  period  the  aborigines  carried 
on  a  desultory  plant  growing.  The  peculiarity  of  the  soil, 
however,  prohibited  the  extension  of  this  work  except 
in  a  few  Isolate*!  places.  It  was  necessary  to  introduce 
commercial  fertilizers  before  Horticulture  could  make 
rapid  progress  in  this  state.  Up  to  the  time  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  it  was  thought  that  the  hammocks  were 


the  only  places  capable  of  raising  fruit,  the  rest  of  the 
arable  lend  being  so  sandy  and  wanting  in  plant-foo<l 
that  renmnerative  crops  couM  not  be  grown  on  it  ex- 
cepting after  it  had  been  "cow -penned." 

Such  a  soil,  containing  often  over  90  per  cent  sand 
and  insoluble  matter,  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be 
absolutely  worthless  for  Horticultural  purposes,  but 
with  the  advent  of  the  new  Horticulture  it  becomes  the 
ideal  s<»il.  We  have  here  a  ItKlgment  for  plants  in 
which  occurs  no  material  that  will  prove  deleterious  to 
the  crop,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  a4ld  to  it  the  ma- 
terial that  will  cause  the  plant  to  grow  to  the  necessarj' 
size  and  produce  fruit  of  the  <lesired  quality.  Heautiful 
thin-skinned  oranges  grow  only  on  land  properly  ferti- 
lized and  not  on  soil  impregnated  with  great  ({uantities 
of  organic  nitrogen,  i.e..  fertile  lands. 

ClRCi'MscKiBED  AREAS.  — lu  building  up  of  the  land 
from  the  (wean  be<l.  referring  especially  to  peninsular 
Florida,  the  wind  and  waves  have  sorted  the  particles 
to  some  extent  and  have  elevated  vari<ms  portions  more 
than  others.  The  separation  of  the  larger  particles  of 
sand  from  the  finer,  with  a  porous  substratimi,  has 
produced  what  is  called  a" scrub."  The  railroad  surveys 
indicate  that  the  maxim  elevation  in  peninsular  Florida 
is  a»>out  150  feet.  Thus  it  happens  that,  although  this 
land  is  thirsty,  it  is  rarely  or  never  spent  of  its  capillary 
moisture.  The  areas  of  scrubs  may  vary  in  size  from  a 
few  acres  or  even  less  to  many  thousands,  but  they  are 
always  sharply  defined,  having  a  specialized  flora.  The 
soil  in  a  hammock  is  of  a  finer  texture  and  is  not  infre- 
quently umlerlaid  by  clay.  It  often  t»ccur8  that  land  of 
this  texture  is  only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level,  or  it  may 
be  elevated  and  rolling,  but  is  always  covered  with  a  good 
growth  of  hard  wood  or  of  cabbage  palmetto,  or  both. 
This  class  of  land  has  long  been  desirable  tor  Horticultu- 
ral purposes,  and  is  still  regarded  as  valuable:  these  re- 
gions are  more  or  less  isolated,  and  vary  in  extent.  Such 
land  usually  contains  sufficient  fertilitj'  to  raise  several 
crops  of  vegetables.  Flat-woods  land  is  usually  level, 
varying  in  fertility  from  90  per  cent  of  sand  and  insoluble 
matter  to  that  which  will  produce  a  crop  of  tomatoes. 
This  class  of  land  comprises  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
land  of  the  Peninsula.  With  proper  treatment  it  raises 
good  crops  and  is  capable  of  remarkable  improvement. 
The  characteristic  plant  of  this  land  is  the  long-leaved 
pine  iPinHS  pnhtstris). 

Horticultural  Regioks.  — The  foregoing  discussion 
relates  to  the  state  independent  of  latitude  and  climate. 
The  state  is  also  divided  into  f<mr  regions,  rtccording  to 
climate  and  latitude:  (1)  western  Florid..  : Lu*t  portion 
of  the  state  lying  west  of  the  Aucilla  rivf.M-;  (2)  east- 
ern Florida,  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  between 
the  Aucilla  river  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John's  river  to  Cedar  Keys:  (."{)  central  Florida, 
that  portion  of  the  state  lying  between  eastern  Florida 
and  southern  Florida;  (4)  southern  Florida,  — including 
the  c«>unties  of  Brevard,  Dade,  Monroe,  Lee,  DeSoto 
and  Manatee. 

Citrous  Fruits  develop  best  on  hammock  and  flat- 
woods  land,  preferring  the  cabbage  palmetto  hammocks 
or  a  hamnio<*k  containing  a  mixture  of  palmetto  and 
hard  woo«l.  The  lime  (Citrus  Med  tens  var. )  alone  does 
well  on  the  shell  and  coquina  lands  ox  southern  Florida. 
The  lemon  is  the  best  stock  for  high  flat-woods  land. 
For  western  Florida  the  Satsaina  or  mge  is  the  best  va- 
riety. For  eastern  Florida  varierie^  that  mature  their 
fruit  before  Christmas  maybe  plumed.  In  central  Flor- 
ida all  the  varieties  of  Citrus  do  well,  especially  toward 
the  south  an«l  in  protected  localit  es.  The  following 
sweet  oranges  do  especially  well  in  southern  Florida: 
Centennial,  DuRoi,  Exquisite,  Hart's  Late,  Higley's 
Late,  Homosassa.  Jaffa.  Madam  Vinos,  Majorca.  Mal- 
tese Oval.  Nonpareil.  Parson  Brown.  Pineapple  and 
Thorpe.  Of  the  Mandarin  group,  — China.  C'eopatra, 
Dancy's  Tangerine.  Japan  Tangerine  and  King.  ()t  the 
Bitter  Orange  group, —  Phillips  Bitter  Sweet.  Of  the 
Pomelos,  -Aurfntium,  Hart,  Josselyn.  Seedless  and 
Walter.  Of  the  Kin-Kans,  — ^larumi  and  Nagami.  Of 
the  Citron  group,  — Lyman,  Lemon  and  Orange.  Of 
Shaddocks,  — Bloo<l.  "Forbidden  Fruit  "and  Manmioth. 

Peaches  grow  in  all  sections,  preferring  hammock  or 
rolling  flat-woods  land  or  even  level  flat-woods  land  if 
perfectly   drained,   but    the   vai'ieties   best  adapted    to 
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different  resrioiiH  vary  i'i>iisi«h'rnhly.  Anion^  those 
a«l:iptetl  to  westt*m  Florida  we  have  Alexaniler,  Early 
Cream.  EltK-rta,  Florida  Crawford,  <feneral  Lee.  Im- 
perial ard  Fow'.'rs'  Sejitember.  For  eastern  Florida,— 
Angel,  Bidwell's  i-.ate,  Colon.  Ferdinand.  Honey.  Im- 
perial, Oviedo,  Taber,  Triuna  ami  Waldo.  For  central 
Florida,  — Angel,  Bidwell's  Early,  Bidwell's  Late,  Mag- 
gie, Feen-to,  Waldo  an«l  Yum  Yum.  For  southern 
Florida. —  Angel,  Biilwell's  Early.  Bidweir.>  Late,  Mag- 
gie, Peei!-to,  Yum  Yum,  and  others. 

Plums,  as  a  whole,  are  adapted  only  to  western  and 
eastern  Florida,  preferring  hammo<-k  and 
Hat -woods    land.     Burbank    does    well    in 
the  western  section.  In  the  eastern  section 
Balicoek,  Botan  and   Burbank  «lo  well. 

Peaks.—  Kieffi-r.  LeConte  and  Smith 
pears  do  well  in  western  and  eastern  Flor- 
ida on  hammock  or  Hat-woods  land. 

ttKAPES  grow  rapidly,  but  need  careful  attention  to  be 
kept  in  good  bearing  condition  for  a  period  of  years. 
Hammock  land  is  preferable  for  them.  The  native 
varieties  grow  to  an  innnense  size  and  pro«luce  great 
quantities  of  fruit  with  a  minimum  attention.  Of  I',  ro- 
inmli folia,  the  Scupptniong  and  Thomas  grow  luxuri- 
antly in  all  sections.  Flowers  grows  well  in  western, 
eastern  an<l  central  Florida.  Of  the  true  Vitis  section  of 
this  genus,  Cynthiana,  Ives  and  Norton  do  well  in  west- 
ern Florida;  Cynthiana.  Ives.  Niagara  and  Norton  do 
well  in  eastern  Florida  ;  Cynthiana,  Niagara  and  Nor- 
ton in  central  Florida. 

Kaki  (.Japanese  Persimmon  t.  — This  fniit  needs  good 
hammock  laiul  or  well  drained  high,  or  more  or  less  un- 
dulating flat-woods  land.  It  is  better  adapted  to  west- 
ern, eastern  and  central  than  to  southern  Florida.  The 
following  varieties  do  well  in  western,  eastern  and 
central  Fl«'ri<Ia,  and  under  most  favorable  circumstances 
in  southern  Florida  :  Costata,  Hyakume,  Okame,  Tab- 
er's  No.  ll*y.  Taue-nashi,  Tsuru,  Yeddo-ichi  and  Yemon. 

Miscellaneous  Tree  Fruits. — I'mler  favorable  con- 
ditions Jeimings  and  Red  Astrachan  apples  may  be 
fruited  in  western  Florida;  Santa  Fe  apricot  in  western 
and  eastern  Florida.  Figs  do  fairly  well  for  home  use 
and  for  canning  or  candying  in  eastern  and  central 
Florida.  They  need  a  c<»mpact,  fine-textured  soil.  The 
following  varieties  fruit  more  or  less  abundantly: 
Black  Ischia,  Blue  Genoa,  Brown  Turkey,  Bruns- 
wick, Celestial,  Green  Ischia,  Lemon  and  ^Vhite  Mar- 
seilles. 

Mulberries  will  grow  on  hammock  or  good  quality  of 
flat-wt»ods  land  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  The  following 
varieties  have  given  good  crops:  Downing,  Hicks  and 
Stubbs.  Pomegranates  make  a  more  or  less  ornamental 
fruit.  Acid,  Purple  and  Sweet  do  well  in  western,  east- 
ern and  central  Florida.  Pecans  do  best  <m  low  ham- 
mock land,  especially  in  western  Florida.  They  succeed 
well  in  eastern  and  central  Florida,  but  have  not  been 
introduced  into  southern  Florida  sufficiently  to  permit 
definite  statement. 

Strawberries. —  The  growing  of  this  crop  is  con- 
trolled largely  by  efficient  and  reasonable  transportation. 
If  the  crop  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  market  promptly 
it  is  worthless.  The  developnieut  of  this  industry  is, 
therefore,  coincident  with  that  of  efficient  and  reason- 
able railroad  transportation.  Probably  nine-tenths  of 
the  fields  of  the  state  are  planted  on  moist  fiat-woods 
land,  or  what  is  locally  known  as  gall-berry  flats.  Such 
land  is  cleared  and  thoroughly  drained  by  means  of 
open  ditches.  On  such  land  strawberries  begin  to  ripen 
in  January  and  continue  until  May  or  June  if  properly 
cultivated,  though  the  season  c»f  profitable  shi])ment 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  middle  of  April.  Especially 
prepared  refrigerator  cars,  so  constructed  that  the  ice 
tank  is  filled  from  the  outside,  the  water  melted  from  it 
carried  off  without  entering  the  car,  keeping  the  apart- 
ment occupied  by  bewies  dry  and  cool  in  transit,  are 
now  carried  by  some  railroads  on  express  trains.  The 
plants  are  usually  set  out  every  year,  in  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  bear  ?  good  crop  the  following 
spring.  The  most  successful  strawberry  growers  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  a  portion  of  the  old  field  to  secure 
new  plants  to  be  used  the  following  fail  for  p'.anting  out 
the  new  field.  Cloud,  Newnan.  Lady  Thompson  and 
Wilson  do  well  in  western,  eastern  and  central  Florida. 


Pineapples  fin«i  their  most  congenial  habitat  on 
scrub  land.  Soil  fnrni  pineapple  fields  contains  a  large 
percent  of  sand  and  insoluble  nuitter.  — as  high  as  98 
per  cent.  The  land  must  be  well  drained,  fret-  from  any 
standing  water,  even  dui-ing  the  rainy  season.  The  most 
extensive  pineapple  area  is  locate<l  on  the  san<l  hills 
near  the  coast.  The  character  of  the  vegetatit)n  and 
physical  condition  of  th.se  hills  or  dunes  is  essentially 
that  of  the  scrub  land  of  the  interior.  The  slat  sheds  or 
pineapple  sheds,  which  are  constnu'ted  to  affonl  a  half 
shade,  serve  a  goo<l  purpose  in  summer  as  well  as  in 
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winter.  In  sumii.er  the 
slats  reduce  tin'  amount  of 
sunshine  that  reach'^s  the 
plants  and  consecjuently 
the  intensity  of  heat,  though  proo- 
al)ly  not  the  total  warmth.  In  win- 
ter they  interfere  with  rapid  radi- 
ation, which  would  occur  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  sud<len  freeze  or  of  a 
frost.  The  slat  shed  is  a  simp'e 
structur'%  the  essential  part  of  it 
being  the  roof  or  covering,  which 
is  made  of  boards  or  slats  fastei.>ed 
so  as  to  leave  an  opening  between 
the  boards  or  slats  equal  to  t'ie 
space  covered  by  them.  These  vary 
in  size  from  a  common  plastering 
lath  to  boards  4  inches  wide.  The 
height  of  the  covering  above  the  ground  varies  from  6 
feet  to  rarely  more  than  10.  The  most  extensive  fields 
are  located  in  southern  Florida.  Smaller  areas  have  been 
planted  in  central  FU>rida  ;  nearly  all  of  these  are  pro- 
tected by  sheds,  some  of  the  sheds  being  so  constructed 
that  the  roof  may  be  closed  completely.  The  islands 
or  keys  underlaid  with  coraline  breccia  form  one  of  the 
most  suitable  habitats  for  this  plant,  while  the  low,  fer- 
tile islands  or  keys  are  worthless  for  a  pineapple  plan- 
tation. Red  Spanish  is  cultivated  more  extensively  than 
all  the  other  varieties  combined.  It  is  aliardy  variety,  and 
one  suited  to  extensive  planting  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  attention.  For  extensive  culture  Egyptian  Queen, 
Porto  (Puerto)  Rico  and  Ripley  Queen  do  well  generally. 
Smooth  Cayenne  is  promisin;?,  because  not  spiny.  The 
total  amount  of  fruit  pro<luced  annually  varies  consi<ler- 
ably,  but  has  probably  not  exceeded  100,000  whide  barrel 
crates.  This,  however,  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  possi- 
bility and  probability  of  pineapple  growing  in  Florida. 

Bananas  are  cultivated  only  for  local  markets,  but 
form  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  a  number  of 
plantations.  The  land  best  adapted  to  them  is  a  low, 
moist  hammock  or  a  bay  head,  especially  such  soil  as 
is  composed  largely  of  muck.  Bara<,'oa  (Red  Jamaica), 
Cavendisii,  Goldeu,  Hart's  Choice  and  Orinoco  ("Horse 
Banana'')  are  leading  varieties  in  southern  Florida. 

GUAVA.— The  guava  has  attained  considerable  im- 
portance, though  as  yet  it  is  not  cultivated  exten- 
sively. Plantations  exist  in  various  portions  of  the 
state,  but  the  greater  quantity  used  in  canning  and  for 
jelly  is  collected  from  uncultivated  or  from  originally 
native  growth.  The  native  varieties  grow  well  on  any 
fertile  soil  that  is  well  drained.  Fertile  soil  on  coral 
breccia  is  a  favorite  spot  for  the  wild  guava.    The  most 
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desirable  varieties  are  the  common  native  ^lava.  White 
Winter,  Cattley  and  Chinese.  The  native  varieties  yield 
the  bulK  of  th«*  fniit  use«l.  The  (.'uttley  and  Chinese  do 
well  in  central  and  .southern  Florida,  while  the  Wiiite 
Winter  and  native  varieties  grow  to  greatest  perfection 
in  southern  Florida. 

Manooe.h  hav«'  not  be*n  grown  extep  ively  for  north- 
em  markets.  The  greatest  «liflieulty  has  been  that  of 
securing  trees  of  unquestionable  value  for  setting  out  a 
grove.  Since  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  >frafting  and 
budding  has  l)een  o*  ercoine,  the  groves  will  multiply 
rapiilly.  V]>  to  the  present  tini'  the  I'^-al  markets  have 
<l«'manded  more  fmit  than  h;  s  been  supplied  them. 
Well  drained  tirst-dass  riat-wr  ds  land  and  fertile  high 
hammocks  furnish  goo«l  soil  for  mangoes.  Apricot  and 
No.  11  (Aj»ple)  are  favorite  varieties.  They  are  gr<»wn 
mostly  in  southern  Florida,  though  fruited  in  southern 
portions  of  central  Florida. 

CocoANUTS  are  condned  to  southern  Florida  and  along 
the  seacoast.  While  the  trees  continue  to  grow  when 
transplante<l  to  the  higher  lands,  they  need  the  low, 
moist  lands  of  the  coast  for  fruiting  and  for  highest 
development. 

The  Av«^<"ADO  Pear  has  entered  the  markets  to  some 
extent.  The  soil  should  be  lik»!  that  for  mangoes.  Their 
cultivation  is  confined  to  central  and  southern  Florida. 

Vegetables.  — There  are  several  classes  of  soils  upon 
which  vegetables  are  grown  extensively;  viz.,  ham- 
mock, dat-woods,  the  low  islands  around  the  coast,  and 
the  marl  or  drained  lands.  The  low  hammocks,  espe- 
cially those  composed  almost  exclusively  of  cabbage 
palmetto,  produce  the  largest  crops  ami  probably  the 
largest  profits,  while  flat- woods  land  is  probably  more 
extensively  cultivated  than  any  other.  In  a  general 
way  all  Ihe  classes  of  land  mentioned  above  are  capa- 
ble of  g  owing  most  or  all  of  the  vegetables  occur- 
ring in  tlie  markets.  Certain  vegetables  show  a  general 
preference  fur  certain  classes  of  land.  A  hiirh  hard- 
woo  I  hammock  grows  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
collards,  eggplant,  Irish  potatoes,  lettuce,  watermelons, 
nmskmelon,  onion,  okra.  English  peas,  pepper,  radish, 
s'luaiihes,  rutaba'-ra,  tomato  and  sweet  potato  well; 
though  first-class  fiat-woods  land  gr<»ws  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, eggplant,  lettuce,  watermelon,  muskmelon, 
onion,  tomato  and  sweet  potato  to  greater  perfection. 
Low  cabl  .ge  palmetto  hammocks  grow  beets,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  celery,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  nutmeg  melons 
and  tomatoes  to  best  advantage.  The  low  islands  around 
the  coast  have  areas  varying  in  size  from  a  few  scjuare 
rods  to  many  acres  in  extent.  — sometimes  reaching  a 
mile  in  length  of  unbroken  rows.  The  most  important 
crops  grown  on  these  islands  are  beans,  eggplant,  pep- 
pers and  tomatoes.  The  marl  or  drained  lan<ls  of  the 
southeast  coast  raise  principally  tomatoes,  peppers, 
eggplant  and  okra.  p_  jj^  Rolfs. 

FLORIDA  ARROW  ROOT.    Zamia  integrifolia. 

FLORIDA  SWAMP  LILY.  See  Crintim  Americanum. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS.  This  terra  is  considerably 
used  in  England  to  include  a  group  of  plants  that  num- 
ber their  horticultural  varieties  by  the  hundreds,  and  in 
which  the  original  species  or  types  are  no  longer  culti- 
vated, or  else  cultivated  merely  for  their  interest  as 
prototypes.  The  list  includes  4<>-'o0  groups  of  plants.'or 
even  less.  In  America  the  term  florists'  flowers  is  lit- 
tle used,  and  is  mostly  restricted  to  certain  cut-fl'  wers 
of  great  importance  to  florists,  without  regard  to 
whether  their  varieties  are  numerous  or  not.  Thus,  the 
calla  lilj-,  Easter  lily,  heliotrope,  lily-of-the-valley.  Mar- 
guerite, mignonette,  sweet  alyssura  and  tuberose  are  of 
considerable  commercial  importance  to  florists,  but  they 
are  not  extremely  prolific  in  varieties.  Inasnuich  as  the 
cut-flower  trade  has  been  greater  than  the  plant  trade 
in  America,  the  American  florist  hardly  thinks  of  the 
following  plants  as  florists'  flowers  :  azalea,  calceo- 
laria, cineraria,  fuchsia,  geranium,  gloxinia,  pelargo- 
nium, primula,  nor  such  old-fashioned  favorites  as 
Anemone  coronaria.  auricula,  camellia,  polyanthus  and 
ranunculus.  The  English  writers  often  speak  of  the 
dahlia  as  a  florists'  flower,  and  sometimes  also  the 
other  verj-  vanab)^  "ummer  bulbs,  as  canuas,  gladiolus, 


and  perhaps  lilies,  though  the  American  florists  sell 
comparatively  few  flowers  cut  from  these  plants  in  sum* 
mer.  Of  hardy  border  plants,  the  following  are  very 
rich  in  horticultural  varieties  :  China  asters,  poppies, 
stocks,  sweet  peas,  tropieolum  and  verbena  (all  of 
which  are  anntials),  and  the 
followintr  perennials  :  h«dly- 
hocks,  pansies,  peonies,  phlox, 
pyrethrum.  Others  of  great  im- 
portance are  a(|uilegia,  cam- 
panula and  eschscholzia,  but 
these  are  mostly  less  rich  in 
horticultural  varieties.  It  has 
been  said  that  florists'  flowers 
are  always  propagated  by  cut- 
tings or  other  asexual  parts, 
l»ut  this  definition  would  ex- 
clude calceolarias  and  cinera- 
rias.which  come  fairly  true  from 
seed.  In  America  the  four  most 
important  cut-fiowers'  are  the 
rose,  carnation,  violet  and  chr>  - 
santhemimi.  Consult  Floricul- 
ture and  Ciit-ftoirers. 

FLOWER :  technically,  a 
short  stem  carrying  one  or  more 
specialized  leaves  which  bear 
sporangia.  The  word  is  com- 
monly applied  to  those  flowers 
whose  sporangial  leaves  are 
protected  and  made  conspicu- 
ous by  colored  leaves.  It  is  also 
popularly  applied  to  these  clus- 
ters of  colored  leaves  even  when 
the  sporangial  leaves  are  want- 
ing, as  in  hydrangeas,  snowballs,  chrysanthemums  and 
most  "double  flowers.*' 

When  most  completely  developed,  a  flower  consists  of 
the  central  short  stem,  the  i^rus,  to  which  the  other 
parts  (leaves)  are  att.ached.  The  leaves,  passing  from 
below  upwards,  are  distinguishable  into  flora!  lea\  '-s,  or 
the  sepals  and  petals;  and  the  sporan"ial  leuves.  .  ••  *»je 
stamenn  and  carpels.  The  numberof  i ..ese  parts  t.s  \  ari- 
able.  When  "double"  flowers  are  produced,  the  floral 
leaves  usually  are  multip!ie<l  at  the  expens'  of  the 
sporangial  ones.  In  Fig.  62'}  all  th«'se  pann  are  shown. 
The  ovary,  showing  six  ovules,  sits  on  the  torus  or 
receptacle.  On  the  ovary  are  three  styles.  Stamens  are 
at  the  side.   The  sepals  rise  above  the  petals. 

Bracts.  — The  leaves  growing  on  or  near  the  branches 
of  the  flower  cluster  are  usually  different  in  form  and 
size  from  the  foliage;  they  are  called  bracts.  Note  the 
l)racts  on  the  carnation  flower  (Fig.  .'{»>«>).  Sometimes 
they  are  bright-colored  and  are  an  attractive  supple- 
ment to  the  flower,  being  popularly  l(M»ked  ui)on  as  a 
part  of  the  flower,  as  in  scarlet  sage,  flowering  dogwoo«l 
(  Fig.  558}  and  poinsettia  (Fig.  797).  In  the  arum  family 
(Fig.  7.',  137.  14»», 318,  734)  a  single  huge  bract  envelops 


Section  of  a  flower 
of  Corn-cockle. 
Showing     torus,     ovary. 
styles,     .stamens,     and 
floral  envelopes. 


826.    Flower  of  the 
Strawberry. 

Showing  the  high  torus  in 
the  center. 


827.   The  ripened  torus 
^of  the  Stra>vberry, 


the  entire  flower-cluster.  When  the  bracts  grow  very 
close  to  the  torus  they  are  almost  indistinguishable  from 
the  outer  floral  leaves,  as  in  the  strawberry  (Fig.  827) 
and  hepatica  (Fig.  834). 

Torns.— The  torus  in  the  short  stem  or  axis  on  which 
flower  leaves  are  borne.  It  differs  from  other  parts  of 
the  stem  chieflv  in  that,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  flower 
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leaves  are  formed,  the  intervening  parts  grow  very  lit- 
tle, and  so  do  not  separate  the  successive  leaves  or  cir- 
cles of  leaves.  The  tonjs  is  more  or  less  broadened  or 
elongated  to  permit  the  suitable  growth  of  the  crowde<l 
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828,     Torus  and  fruit  of 
Raspberry. 


leaves.  In  the  strawberry  it  is  high,  dome-shaped 
(Figs.  826,  827):  in  the  raspberry  the  torus  remains 
(S,  Fig.  828)  when  the  little  drupes  are  removed;  in  the 
rose  it  is  urn-shaped,  bearing  the  leaves  on  the  edge  and 
inner  face  ;  in  the  mouse-tail  it  is  much  elongated. 
When  a  number  of  tlowers  are  crowded  together  their 
leaves  are  developed  from  a  common  torus,  as  in  sun- 
flower and  chrysanthemum  and  other  members  of  the 
Compositff*  (Fig.  829).  The  common  torus  may  be 
broad  and  flat,  with  the  flowers  scattered  over  it.  as  in 
Dorstenia  (  Fig.  7.'{2) ;  or  even  hollow,  as  in  the  fi^  (  Fig. 
821),  with  the  minute  flowers  on  the  nearly  enclosed 
inner  face. 

Floral  tear  eg.  — The  leaves  of  the  flower  form  two 
series;  the  outer  protective  and  attractive  leaves,  the 
floral  leaves,  and  the  inner  sporangial  leaves.  Thetloral 
leaves  are  usually  distinguishable  into  an  outer  set,  the 
calyx,  and  an  inner  set,  the  corolla.  The  calyx  leaves, 
when  separate,  are  called  sepals,  and  the  corolla  leaves 
petals.  The  sepals  are  more  or  less  different  from  the 
petals  in  size,  shape  and  color.  They  are  of  ienest  green, 
and  usually  smaller  and  simpler  than  the  petals.  In  the 
bud  they  usually  completely  cover  the  inner  leaves. 
The  sepals  and  petals  oftentimes  do  not  remain  distinct 
throughout  their  development,  but  each  set  grows  as  a 
single  piece;  a  fact  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
classification  of  the  angiosperms.  Corollas  of  a  single 
piece  are  said  to  be  gamopetalous  (Fig.  830).  The  sepals 
are  more  commonly  inseparate  than  the  petals. 

The  apparent  union  of  the  floral  leaves  comes  about 
generally  in  this  way:  On  the  young  torus  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  sepals  and  petals  arise  as  rounded  knobs, 
which  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  grow  independently. 


829.    Section  of  a  compositous  head. 
Showing  the  common  torus  at  e. 

If  they  de^-elop  independently  until  their  growth  ceases, 
the  sepals  or  petals  are  distinct,  each  one  being  se{»a- 
rately  attached  to  the  torus.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the 
leaf  rudiments  have  grown  independently  for  a  time,  a 
zone  of  the  torus,  both  under  and  between  two  or  more 
adjacent  rudiments,  may  begin  to  grow,  lifting  them  on 


its  margin. .  In  that  case,  when  fully  grown  the  calyx  or 
corolla  appears  as  a  single  piece,  whose  free  edge  ia 
more  or  less  deeply  lobed,  acconlintr  to  the  relative  dura- 
tion of  independent  development  of  the  rudiments. 

The  calyx  and  corolla  are  sometimes  united.  This 
comes  alxmt  in  a  similar  way.  Each  begins  to  develop 
independently  ;  later  the  tissue  between  calyx  and  co- 
rolla shares  in  the  growth  and  both  are  raised'  on  a  com- 
mon base. 

The  form  of  the  mature  floral  leaves  depends  larjrely 
on  the  relations  of  the  flower  to  insects,  which  visit  the 
flowers  for  nectar  or  pollen.  The  floral  leaves  are  often 
irregular  and  unequal,  so  as  to  form  suitable  landing 
places,  nectar  glands,  guides  to  the  nectar,  etc.,  — all  de- 
vices to  facilitate  the  proper  transfer  of  pollen  by  the 
visitors;  e.  g.,  the  sweet  pea  and  other  papilionaceous 
flowers,  most  orchids,  etc.  (see  Pollination). 

The  color  of  the  corolla  and  atljacent  parts  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  cells  of  colored  sap  or  special  color- 
bodies.  In  the  latter  case  the  pigment  is  s»)metirue9 
crystalline.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  without  mi- 
croscopic examination  in  which  way  the  color  is  pro- 


830.    A  camopetalous  corolla  of  Eggplan*. 

duced.    Most  blues  are  due  to  c<"lored  sap;  many  yel- 
lows and  reds  to  color-bodies. 

The  velvety  appearance  of  many  petals  is  produced  by 
the  outgrowth  of  the  surface  cells  into  conical  or  dome- 
shaped  protuberances. 

The  odor  of  flowers  is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of 
volatile  oil.i  in  the  .surface  cells  of  the  petals  or  sepals, 
or  both.  These  oils  are  ]>resent  in  small  amount  only. 
They  are  sometimes  found  only  on  the  outer  face,  or 
only  on  the  inner  face,  or  they  may  even  be  restricted 
to  certain  lines  or  patches. 

The  stamens.— Hha  stamens  commonly  consist  of  two 
parts,  a  stalk,  the  fihtuunt,  bearing  a  larger  portion,  the 
anther  (T\^.  831).  The  filament  is  usu- 
ally rigid  enough  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  anther,  but  at  maturity  it  is 
sometimes  so  long  and  slender  that  the 
anthers  hang  as  by  a  thread  (so  in 
grasses).  The  filament  is  sometimes 
so  short  as  to  seem  wanting;  the  anther 
is  then  said  to  be  sessile.  The  fila- 
ments are  often  united  with  one 
another  or  with  the  corolla  by  the 
mode  of  growth  already  described.  In 
the  latter  case  the  stamens  seem  to 
arise  from  the  corolla.  Only  rarely 
are  the  stamens  and  carpels  united. 

The  anther  is  the  part  of  the  stamen 
which  bears  the  spore-cases  or  pollen 
sacs  (sporangia).  (The  sporangia  are 
not  always  borne  on  stamens.  In  a  few 
plants  they  are  sunk  in  the  stem  of  the 
flower. )  Of  these  there  are  commonly 
four,  more  rarely  two  or  one.  When 
the  anther  was  looked  upon  as  a  cham- 
bered body,  the  sporangia  were  called 
theca?,  or  cells.  Thus  in  descriptive  botany  ihe  anther 
is  said  to  be  "2-celled  "  or  "-f  .celled."  The  sporangia  are 
partly  free  and  partly  imue'ided  in  a  mass  of  tissue 


831.  Staminate 
flower  of  'Willow. 
Showing  two  sta- 
mens; their  an- 
thers are  at  a. 
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832.  Anther 
of  Azalea. 

Showing  de- 
h  i  s  c  e  nee 
by  pores. 


which  joins  tiiein,  called  the  connective.  This  some- 
times is  extensive,  and  in  a  few  plants  is  developed  into 
peculiar  forms  to  aid  in  pollination,  e.  g..  in  salvias. 

The  sporani^iti  at  maturity  consist  of  two  or  four 
(rarely  more)  layers  of  ctHs,  constituting  a  wall,  sur- 
lounding  a  quantity  of  spores,  the  pollen.  The  inner 
portion  of  the  wall  consists  of  a  layer  of 
cells  whose  membranes  are  irregularly 
thickened,  usually  in  bands,  so  that  in  dry- 
ing they  warp  the  wall,  rupturing  it  at  the 
weakest  place.  The  lines  of  weakness  are 
usually  definitely  localized,  so  that  each  an- 
ther breaks  in  a  regular  way.  ((/)  The  rup- 
ture may  run  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  anther.  In  that  case  it  commonly  lies 
at  the  junction  of  a  pair  of  sporangia  (the 
left  hand  groove  in  a.  Fig.  8.'U),  which  be- 
come confluent,  so  that  the  dehiscent  antner 
may  seem  to  have  only  two  sporangia,  when 
it  really  has  four.  The  pollen  is  thus 
eraptie<l  out  practically  at  once,  though  the 
break  may  begin  at  the  top  and  progress  to 
the  base.  Examples:  lilies,  grasses.  (6,  The 
slit  may  be  vtry  short  and  gape  widely,  so 
that  a  pore  is  formed  through  which  the  pol- 
len is  gradually  sifted  (  Fig,  832).  Examples: 
the  heaths,  (c)  In  some  plants  the  line  of 
breakage  is  curved,  and  the  flap,  so  re- 
leased, bends  outward  on  drying,  lifting 
like  a  hinged  lid.  and  closing  again  in 
dampness.  Examples :  Mahonia,  barberry, 
cinnamon. 

The  pollen  spores  are,  at  maturity,  sin- 
gle cells,  each  with  a  rather  thick  wall, 
which  is  often  studded  with  bosses,  or 
points. or  is  variously  ridged.  In  anemoph- 
ilous  plants  (nt^e  Pollination)  the  pollen  is 
dry  and  powdery ;  in  entomophilous  plants 
it  is  usually  moist  and  coherent.  In  milk- 
weeds and  orchids  the  whole  of  the  pollen 
from  each  sporangium  is  held  together  in 
a  mass  by  interwoven  threads  (Figs.  149, 
513).  By  the  time  the  sporangia  discharge 
the  pollen,  each  spore  has  begun  a  develop- 
ment which  it  completes  on  the  stigma  to 
which  it  is  transferred.  See  Fertilisation. 

Carpeh.  —  Tht'  carpels  are  the  sporangial 
leaves  which  occupy  the  center  of  the 
flower.  The  number  of  carpels  is  very 
variaV)le.  Usually  they  are  fewer  than  the 
l-i'val  leaves.  In  most  flowers  the  carpels 
are  united  one  to  another  to  form  a  structure  known  as 
a  compound  pi.-^til  (Figs.  825.  833,  8:J5.  83G).  When  the 
carpels  are  separate,  each  develops  as  a  simple  pistil. 
Of  these  there  may  be  one  or  many  (Figs.  834,  837). 

The  pistil,  if  simple,  first  appears  as  a  ring-like 
ridge  about  the  center  of  the  torus.  If  compound,  knob- 
like rudiments  of  the  component  carpels  first  appear, 
but  the  growth  early  involves  the  torus  between,  giving 
rise  to  an  elevated  circular  ridge.  This  carpellary  ring 
gradually  grows  upward,  partially  or  completely  inclos- 
ing one  or  more  chambers,  in 
which  the  ovules  arise.  At  a  time 
when  the  ovules  (which  ripen  into 
■ieeds )  were  supposed  to  be  com- 
parable to  the  eggs  of  animals, 
the  larger  chambered  part  of  the 
pistil  in  which  they  are  formed 
was  called  the  ovary,  a  name 
which  it  still  retains  in  descrip- 
tive botany.  The  pistil  is  aften 
prolonget'  above  the  ovar> .  This 
part  is  the  style. 

An  ovule  is  a  fleshy  sporangium, 
jacketed  by  one  or  two  (rarely 
three)  outgrowths  from  the  base, 
the  integuments,  which  almost 
inclose  the  sporangium  proper 
{nucellus}.  Within  the  sporan- 
gium of  the  ovtile,  several  (1  to  40)  spores  begin  to  de- 
velop. Of  these,  however,  rarely  more  than  one  reaches 
maturity.  This  spore  is  never  set  free  as  the  pollen 
spores  are.   It  therefore  acquires  no  thick  wall,  and  in  a 


833.  Pistillate 
flower  of 
Willow. 

Showing  one 
compound 
pistil;  «,stig- 
ma:  «f, style; 
o,  ovary. 


834,  Head  of  simple  pis- 
tils in  Hepatica. 


the     compound 
pistil  of  Tulip. 

Showing  central 
placenta  and 
three-chambered 
ovary. 


section  of  the  sporangium  appears  as  a  cavity  with- 
in the  delicate  tissue  which  surrounds  it.  It  later 
becomes  the  so-called  embrj-o  sac, 
within  which  occurs  the  process  of 
fertilization  (which  see). 

The  ovules  conmionly  arise  upon 
certain  lines  or  ridges  which  project 
into  the  pistil  oJianiber,  more  rarely 
upon  the  whf.le  interior  surface  of  the 
ovary.  These  lines  or  ridges  are  called 
835^  Section  across  placentte.    bee  Figs.  82.'),  835,  837. 

In  a  simple  pistil  there  is  usually  but 
one  placenta  (Fig.  837).  In  a  compound 
pistil  the  union  of  the  carpels  may  be 
such  as  to  produce  a  1 -chambered 
ovary,  or  the  ovary  may  contain  as 
many  chambers  as  there  are  carpels 
(Fig.  835).  In  the  fonner  case  the  placenta?  will  project 
inward  from  the  wall  of  the  ovary  ;  in  the  latter  they 
will  be  aggregated  at  the  center,  from  which 
they  may  project  outward  into  the  chandlers  of 
the  ovary.  When  the  ovules  are  numerous,  the 
placentae  are  often  enlarged  to  form  an  a<le- 
qua*  iirface  for  their  attachment,  as  in  the 
pot.  d  tomato  (see  also  Fig.  837). 

In  nsiderable   number    of   plants   the 

ovules  arise  upon  the  torus  it.self ,  a  ring  of 
which  grows  upward,  cup-like.  From  the 
edge  of  this  cup  arise  the  floral  and  sporangial 
leaves,  the  ovules  developing  on  its  sides  or 
base.  The  carpels  then  form  a  mere  roof  over 
the  ovule  chamber. 

The  style  is  sometimes  slender  and  very 
lon^'  (rp  to  several  inches;  see  Fig.  836); 
sometimes  short  and  thick  (Fig.  833).  Its 
length  and  form  are  adapted  to  the  means  by 
which  the  pollination  of  the  pistil  is  .secured. 
In  some  cases  the  style  is  practically  wanting. 
Its  interior  is  occupied  by  a  tissue  whose 
cells  are  pushed  aside  and  partly  digested 
by  the  growing  pollen  tube  (see  Fertili- 
zation). It  is  not  infrequently  traversed  by 
a  canal,  a  prolongati(m  of  the  ovule  chamber. 
Some  portion  of  the  style,  or  when  that  is 
wanting  a  portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ovary  itself,  is  adapted  to  the  '•eception  of 
the  pollen  spores.  This  receptive  surface,  335. 
whatever  its  form  or  location,  is  called  the 
stigma  (Figs.  833,  836).  In  many  cases  the 
upper  part  of  the  style  is  enlarged  into  a 
knob  or  club-shaped  or  lobed  portion,  the 
area  of  the  receptive  surface  being  thus  in- 
creased. In  other  cases  the  style  is  elongated, 
and  the  receptive  surface  is  a  long  line  upon 
one  or  more  sides  of  the  elongated  styl«.  In  other  cases 
the  style  is  much  branched,  as  in  the  grasses,  and  these 
branches  constitute  the  stigma.  At  the  time  the  pollen 
is  being  discharged,  the  stigmatic  surf-ices  are  often 
covered  by  a  sticky  secretion.  All  of  these  devices  are 
adaptations  to  insure  the  lodgment,  adhesion  and  nutri- 
tion of  the  pollen  spores  (see  Pollination). 


Com- 
pound pis- 
til of  catnip. 

Showing 
4-parted 
ovary.long 
style,2  stig- 
mas («). 


837.    Section  across  simple  pistil  of  May  Apple. 
Showing  single  placenta  and  ovules . 

The  stimulus  resulting  from  fertilization  often  accel- 
erates the  growth  of  the  pistil  or  causes  it  to  resume 
growth  if  it  had  ceased.  The  various  changes  in  size, 
texture,  color,  etc.,  result  in  the  production  of  fruit. 

Chakles  Reiu  Baknes. 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE 
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FLOWEB-DE-LUCE.  The  orijrin  of  the  Fleur-de-lis 
of  the  French  coat  of  arms  is  not  known.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  to  represent  tae  head  of  a  spear,  by  others  the 
flower  of  a  lily.  It  hf»s  also  been  derive«l  from  the 
points  of  a  crown  and  from  several  animal  forms,  as 
bees  and  toa<ls.  Apparently  the  Iris  has  nothintr  to  do 
with  the  heraldic  Fleur-de-lis.  This  name  as  applied 
to  Iris  is  of  later  origin  and  of  a  purely  botanical  sig- 
nificance,  referring  chit-tly  to  /.  (icnnavicn.  See  under 
"Fieur,"  Larousse,  Dictionaire  du  XIX  Siecle,  8:450. 

H.  Hasselbring. 

FLOWEE-FENCE,  BARBADOES.  Poinciana  pnl- 
ch^rrimn. 

FLOWER-OF-AN-HOUE.     nihiscus  Triotmm. 

FLOWERING  M\PLE.     See  Abutilon. 

FLY  POISON.     See  Zygadenus. 

FOLIAGE  PLANTS.  A  term  used  to  designate  plants 
whii-h  are  grown  for  the  general  effect  of  their  foliage 
rather  than  for  their  flowers.  The  term  is  indefinite. 
In  s  )me  cases,  and  more  correctly,  it  is  used  for  plants 
■with  uniijue  or  interesting  leaves  — usually  color^  1  — as 
coleus.  Rex  begonia,  peperoniia,  c.*-  lathea,  farf ugium.  In 
other  cujes  it  is  used  to  designate  plants  of  full  foliage 
and  graceful  hi»bit.  — plants  whicu  are  prized  for  their 
general  habit  quite  as  much  as  for  the  characters  of  the 
individual  leaves.  Of  this  latter  class,  ferns,  palms, 
grevillea,  screw  pine,  araucaria  are  leading  exan^ples. 
The  latter  class  contains  the  most  popular  commercial 
subjects,  and  they  are  much  used  in  room  and  table 
decorations.  The  plants  are  often  rent*  d  for  use  in 
temporary  decorations.  For  the  culture  of  Foliage 
Plants,  refer  to  the  various  genc^ra. 

FONTANESIA  (after  Ren^  Louiche  Desfontaines, 
prominent  French  botanist,  17.")2-I8.'}3,  director  of  the 
botanical  garden  at  Paris).  Oleiiceie.  Ornamental  de- 
ciduous shrubs,  with  opposite,  rathe;  narrow,  entire  Ivs. 
nr..!  whitish  fls.  in  short,  terminal  panicles.  They  re- 
tain the  foliage  unchanged  until  late  in  fall,  an<l  are  well 
adapted  for  shrubberies,  growing  in  any  good  garden 
soil.  F.  Fortunei  r^  nearly  hardy  North,  F.  ph'f'>ir(to- 
idfS  only  half-hardy.  Prop,  readily  by  greenwood  cut- 
tinirs  under  glass  in  early  summer  ;  also  by  layers,  by 
grafting  on  privet,  and  by  seeds.  Two  species  from 
W.  Asia  and  China.  Glai)rous  shnibs,  with  slender, 
quadrangular  branches  :  fis.  perfect  ;  calyx  lobes  and 
petals  4  :  stamens  2,  exceeding  the  petals  :  fr.  a  flat, 
winged  nutlet. 

Fdrtunei,  Carr.  (F.  CaUfornica,  Hort.).  Shrub,  to 
15  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
shining,  quite  entire,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  in  axillary  and 
terminal  clusters,  forming  a  narrow,  leafy  panicle :  fr. 
broad,  oval  or  ovate,  ]4-%  in.  long.  May,  June.  China. 
R.H.  1859.  p.  43,  — Sometimes  united  with  the  following, 
to  which  it  is  superior  by  its  more  vigorous  growth,  the 
darker  and  larger  foliage,  and  by  the  greater  hardiness. 

phillyraeoides,  Lab.  Shrub,  to  10  ft. :  Ivs.  ovate-lanceo- 
late t>r  narrow-elliptic,  mostly  with  rough,  minutely  den- 
ticulate niartrin.  \%-2}4i  in.  long  :  fls.  almost  like  the 
former.  W.  Asia.  L.B.C.  14:1308.  Var.  angustifdlia, 
Rehder  (F.  anqnstifdUa,  Dipp.).  Lvs.  narrow-lanceo- 
late or  otlong-lanceolate.  Alfred  Rehder. 

FORAGE  PLANTS  are  treated  only  incidentally  in  this 
work,  as  they  belong  to  agriculture  rather  than  to  hor- 
ticulture. They  are  mostly  grasses  and  leguminous 
plants,  and  have  a  -ery  large  special  literature,  much  of 
which  can  be  obtainea  free  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications. 


FORBIDDEN   FRUIT. 

G.F.  !>:K;3. 


See   Citrus   Decttmana   and 


FORCING.  The  word  Forcing  is  variously  used. 
Properly,  it  should  designate  the  growing  of  plants 
outside  their  usual  or  normal  season.  This  «listin- 
guishes  Forcing  from  the  ordinary  purpose  of  the  glass- 
house, which  is  to  imitate  the  usual  season  in  which 


plants  grow.  For  example,  l»egonia9  are  not  force<l:  we 
endeavor  to  protect  them  and  to  give  them  the  season 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow  in  the  wild. 
C  mations  when  flowered  in  the  winter  are  forced,  be- 
cause we  transpose  their  seasons.  Chrysanthemums 
blooming  in  October  and  November  are  not  forced :  they 
are  only  protected.    Sometimej  the  word  Forcing  is  used 


838.  House  constructed  without  rafters. 

in  a  vtry  special  sense,  to  denote  the  production  of  flowers 
from  bulbs  or  tubers  in  a  very  short  time  under  the 
influence  of  a  very  high  temperature.  Thus,  tlie  lily  of- 
the- valley  may  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  yii°  or 
above,  and  the  large  buds  be  forced  to  throw  out  :beir 
flowers  before  the  plant  obtains  a  firra  foot-hold  on  the 
soil. 

A  Forcing-house  is  a  building  in  which  plants  are 
forced;  but  the  term  has  come  to  denote  a  simple  glass- 
house in  which  plants  are  grown  only  for  sale,  in  dis- 
tinction from  private  conservatories,  or  more  elaborate 
structuies  which  are  used  for  the  display  of  plants. 
See  Greenhouse. 

The  Forcing  industry  in  America  is  very  large.  Here- 
tofore it  has  confined  itself  mostly  to  Cut-Flowers  (which 
see),  but  ])Ot-plants,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  receiving 
more  and  more  attention.  The  staple  forced  flowers  are 
the  rose,  carnation,  violet,  lily-of-the-valley,  and  various 
bulbs.  These  are  treated  under  their  respective  names. 
Of  vegetables,  the  most  important  Forcing  species 
is  lettuce.  This  is  followed  by  tomato,  cucumber  and 
radish.  Other  vegetables  are  of  very  minor  importance 
as  Forcing  products.   The  growing  of  fruits  under  glass 


839.  Even  span  Forcing-house.  20  ft.,  wide, 
heat"  ^  by  steam. 

is  receiving  increasing  attention  in  this  country.  Very 
little  of  this  fruit-raising  is  really  Forcing,  however, 
since  the  glass  inclosure  is  used  chiefly  to  protect  the 
plants  and  to  enable  better  care  to  be  given:  the  fruit 
does  not  ripen  much  ahead  of  its  normal  season.  Of  this 
category  are  glasshouse  grapes.  Strawberries  are  really 
forced,  however,  the  whole  period  of  vegetation  and 
bloom  being  greatly  forwarded.  Much  attention  is  now 
given  by  florists  to  the  Forcing  of  hardy  plants ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  horticultural  opera- 
tions for  the  amateur.  Many  of  our  native  plants  can 
be  forced  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  but  the  busi- 
ness is  usually  confined  to  imported  stock  of  florists' 
plants. 

The  Forcing-house  should  be  of  the  simplest  construe- 
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tion.  The  plan  should  secure  the  jarreatest  amount  of 
light,  economy  of  space  and  of  heating,  and  directness 
an«l  simplicity  in  every  operation.  The  simple  sash-bar 
frame,  without  rafters"  (Fig.  838)  is  the  most  satisfac- 


Uneven  span  Forcine-house.  20  ft.  >Kride,  on 
hill.    Heated  by  steam. 

tory  when  properly  constructed.  The  side  walls  should 
be  low  and  the  roof  comparatively  flat.  Usually  there 
is  no  glass  on  the  side  walls.  Under  most  conditions, 
the  house  should  run  north  and  south,  particularly  if 
even  in  span  (Fig.  8;{9),  but  the  lay  of  the  land  anu  the 
location  of  existing  features  usually  determine  the  di  .ra- 
tion. If  the  house  runs  east  and  west,  or  if  it  stands  on 
sloping  land  (Fig.  840),  an  uneven  or  broken  span  is 
usually  advisable.  The  widely  different  opinions  re- 
specting the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  different  spans 
are  proof  that  each  is  good  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  is  the  prevail 
ing  opinion  that, 
in  broken  spans, 
the  long  roof 
should  be  to  the 
south  ;  yet  some 
of  the  best  newer 
houses  have  the 
short  span  — 
which  is  then  very 
steep— facing  the 
south  (Fig.  843). 

In  America,  all 
Forcing-h  o  u  s  e  s 
are  heated  by 
means  of  small 
wrought  -iron 
pipes,  which  fit 
together     with 

threads.  The  old-time  cast-iron  flues  may  be  employed 
for  conservatories,  but  they  are  too  bungling  for  Forc- 
ing-houses. They  do  not  admit  of  sufficient  modification 
in  lay-out  to  adapt  them  to  the  long  and  ofren  crooked 
runs  of  Forcing-house  establishments.  The  wrought-iron 
pipes  are  heated  either  by  steam  or  water.  Each  system 
has  its  advocates,  which  means  that  each  has  its  merits. 
Steam  is  less  costly  to  install,  since  less  pipe  is  required. 
It  also  admits  of  greater  variation  in  the  lay-out.  Crooks 
and  obstacles  are  more  easily  overcome.  In  a  large  es- 
etablishment,  the  place  may  be  heated  up  sooner.  Hot 
water  gives  a  milder  heat  because  the  pipes  are  less 


hot.  Of  itself,  it  is  less  liable  to  fluctuations.  Theoreti- 
cally, it  is  less  expensive  in  fuel;  but  in  practice,  the 
cost  of  running  is  found  to  depend  more  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  particular  system  ai.d  the  operations  of  the 
fireman  than  on  the  medium  itself.  When  properly  in- 
stalled, steam  is  as  uniform  in  action  as  water,  and  it  is 
adapted  to  larger  areas  and  to  higher  temperatures. 

The  ideal  shape  for  a  Forcing-house  is  probably  in  the 
proportion  of  breadth  to  length  as  1  is  to  4  or  5.  The 
best  houses  are  rarely  less  than  18  or  20  ft.  wide,  and 
rarely  more  than  30  to  35  ft.  From  400  to  500  ft.  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  greatest  profitable  length.  Houses  of 
greater  length  are  now  building,  but  they  must  be  con- 
sidered an  experiment.  Parallel  houses  are  often 
"nested"  with  good  results.  — the  adjoining  houses  rest- 
ing on  a  common  wall.  When  the  various  houses  are  to 
be  used  for  one  kind  of  crop,  the  partitions  between 
them  may  be  omitted:  a  very  large  space  may  then  be 
covered  with  practically  one  liouse  without  the  necessity 
of  rearing  a  high  roof. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  8.'i8-843)  show 
various  current  styles  of  American  Forcing-houses.  For 
further  discussion  of  glass  houses,  see  Greenhouse. 

L.  H.  B. 

The  Winter  Forcing  of  Vegetables.— The  growing 
of  vegetables  undei  glass  for  the  winter  market  has  de- 
veloped within  the  past  ten  years  to 
large  proportions.  It  has  grown  from 
the  small  compartment  in  private 
houses  devoted  to 
a  small  supply  of 


841.  Uneven  span  Forcine-house,  30  ft.  wide.    Hot  water 


843.   Lean-to  lettuce  house,  26  ft.  wide.    Hot  water. 


lettuce  and  radishes  to  entire  ranges  of  modern  houses, 
in  which  are  grown  almost  the  entire  list  of  tender  vege- 
tables. The  special  crops,  however,  are  usually  confined 
to  four,  the  management  of  which  is  here  discussed, — 
lettuce,  radishes,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 

The  Forcing  of  any  winter  crop  is  a  matter  of  princi- 
ples rather  tlian  practice,  since  local  conditions  have 
everything  to  do  with  the  methods  of  culture  and  the 
kinds  of  vegetables  forced.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  same  vegetable  is  grown  with  equal  success  in  soils 
of  widely  different  character  by  different  cultivators. 
Skill  in  management  and  close  attention  to  details  are 
the  requirements  necessary  to  success.  Two  fundamen- 
tal elements,  however,  are  essential:  heat  and  light. 
The  fornier  is  needed  by  all  crops  ;  the  latter  is  almost 
imperative  when  fruit  is  wanted.  With  such  crops  as 
lettuce,  radish,  rhubarb  and  asparagus,  in  which  the 
vegetative  part  only  of  the  plant  is  wanted,  bright  sun- 
light is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  but  with  such  crops  as 
tomntoes,  cucumbers,  melons  and  beans,  in 
which  the  fruit  is  the  aim,  no  amount  of  heat  will 
prove  a  substitute  for  sunlight  in  ripen- 
ing the  pollen,  which  is  often  the  ciiti- 
cal  factor  in  the  results.  Therefore,  a 
situation  where  the  maximum  of  sun- 
shine may  be  had  should  be  selected 
if  such  crops  are  to  be  grown. 

The  construction  of  the  house  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  first  nportance.  The 
three  -  quarter    span    house    perhaps 
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furnishes  as  nearly  as  possible  the  best  condition  for 
forced  crops.  However,  an  even-span  or  shed-roof 
house  prows  many  crops  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
As  to  the  inside  arrangement  of  the  house,  the  crops 
to  be  grown  will  have  much  to  do  in  the  matter.  Cool- 
house  crops,  as  lettuce,  radish,  and  the  like,  are  well 
grown  in  solid  beds;  while  heat-ioving  plants,  as  toma- 
toes, cucumbers,  melons,  etc.,  should  be  planted  on 
benches  built  over  the  pipes.  This  means  that  t»-:  cost 
of  building  a  greenhouse  depends  very  much  on  what 
crop  one  expects  to  grow.  The  saving  in  benches  and 
heat  in  houses  devoted  to  cold  crops  is  considerable, 
while  the  ease  with  which  such  crops  may  be  grown 
recommends  them  to  the  beginner. 

The  best  paying  crops  are  probab  .  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes;  the  most  exacting,  melons.  The  demand  for 
melons,  however,  is  limited,  and  the  cost  of  producing 
good  flavored,  well  ripened  fruits  in  winter  is  high. 
Having  stated  what  we  conceive  to  be  underlying 
principles  in  the  winter  Forcing  of  all  vegetables,  we 
may  consider  each  of  the  important  crops  separately. 

Lettuce.  — The  ideal  soil  for  lettuce  would  be  a  well 
drained  gravelly  or  sandy  loam,  but  with  care  m  water- 
ing a  soil  of  heavy  texture  may  >)e  made  to  produce  ex- 
cellent crops  of  the  loose,  open  varieties.  The  heading 
or  cabbage  lettuce  is  more  exacting  if  a  fine  quality  is 
desired.  Tb^  first  crop  of  lettuce  from  the  houses 
should  be  ready  to  use  by  the  middle  of  November.  For 
this  crop  seed  should  be  sown  in  September,  allowing 
on  an  average  from  G  to  8  weeks  for  the  crop  to  mature. 
A  temperature  of  So^-CO^  through  the  day,  with  a  drop 
to  40°  or  4'P  at  night,  will  suit  all  varieties,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  heading  varieties  a  rise  of  5  to  10°  at  the 
time  of  heading  will  finish  off  the  crop  more  uniformly. 

Hadishes  require  the  saiue  general  treatment  as  let- 
tuce and  may  be  grown  in  the  same  house.  As  radishes 
mature  in  about  half  the  time  lettuce  does,  the  radish 
seed  may  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  young  lettuce 
plants,  and  the  product  is  out  of  the  way  when  the  let- 
tuce begins  to  need  the  entire  space. 

Tomatoes  being  a  hothouse  crop,  require  a  tempera- 
ture of  75°  by  day,  with  a  drop  of  about  5°-10°  at 
night.  This  is  one  of  the  crops  which  is  dependent  on 
the  sun,  because  the  pollen  must  be  dry  and  light  in  or- 
der to  pollinate  the  pistils  and  prodi  ^e' fruits.  The  soil 
for  tomatoes  may  be  on  the  heavy  order,  and  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  fibrous  loam,  with  well  rotted  ma- 
nure. As  to  chemical  fertilizers,  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained  not  from  those  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  from  pot- 
ash and  phosphoric  acid,  as  these  elements  are  largely 
responsible  for  a  slower  growth  of  plant  and  fruit  and 
a  firmer  texture  and  higher  flavor  of  marketable  product. 
To  obtain  a  good  yiehl  of  fruit  through  the  winter 
months,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pollinate  each  flower. 
This  may  be  done  very  rapidly.  The  pollen  is  jarred 
into  a  spoon-like  receptacle,  and  the  end  of  the  pistil  is 
touched  with  the  accumulated  pollen.  As  spring  ap- 
proaches and  the  sun  becomes  stronger,  a  simple  jar- 
ring of  the  plants  is  all  that  is  needed.  As  to  training, 
the  single-stem  nethod  lias  bev?n  found  to  be  the  )>est. 
as  the  plants  can  be  set  much  closer  and  still  allow 
plenty  of  room  to  work  around  each  one.  This  method 
consists  in  the  pinching  out  of  all  lateral  growths. 
Train  the  stem  to  a  cord,  and  support  the  heaviest  clus- 
ters by  strincrs  (Fig.  844).  Plants  from  seeds  sown  in 
August  will  ripen  fruits  about  the  first  of  .January,  and 
should  continue  in  bearing  until  May.  A  succession 
may  be  had  by  growing  fresh  lots  in'pots  or  boxes  to 
take  the  place  of  exhausted  plants.  The  season  of 
forced  tomatoes  may  be  thus  continued  until  the  out- 
door product  fills  the  market. 

Cneiuitbers  are  much  forced  in  the  eastern  states. 
Cucumbers  are  a  very  exacting  crop,  and  need  special 
care  in  growing.  The  White  Spine  type  is  perhaps 
more  generally  grown  in  this  country  than  the  long 
Forcing  cucumber  of  the  Old  World,  which  has  been 
grown  and  selected  for  its  Forcing  qualities  for  many 
years.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  former  is  the  more 
generally  grown  is  its  adaptability  to  relatively  unfav- 
orablo  conditions.  It  grows  in  the' full  sunlight)  is  more 
able  to  resist  attacks  of  mildew  and  red  spider,  and  sets 
its  fruit  with  more  freedom  than  the  Old  World  types. 
One  other  reason  mav  be  that  the  people  of  this  country 
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have  not  become  accustomed  to  the  long,  thin  fruit  of 
the  English  varieties.  The  English  or  forcing  varieties 
require  partial  shude  through  their  season  of  growth. 

Seeds  sown  singly  in  3- 
inch  pots  in  August  will, 
if  they  have  no  check, 
bloom  and  set  fruits  in 
December.  The  fruits  of 
the  White  Spine  type 
reach  edible  maturity  2 
and  often  3  weeks  before 
th»^  T'ljriish  type.  The 
ho  in  which  cucuni- 

bei  re  grown  must  be 
arrui.;::ed  with  heat  below 
the  bench'?s,  a«?  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance 
thar  the  plants  make  a 
rapid  growth  f»nd  receive 
'^  no  check  due  to  the  cool- 
•  ing    of    tlie    soil.       The 

soil  should  be  a  good  pasture 
sod,  partially  rotted,  and 
mixed  wi\h  one-fourth  the 
bulk  of  leaf-mold  and  sand. 
If  there  is  danger  from  damp- 
ing-oflf  of  the  vines  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  the  pl«nts 
may  be  set  in  a  handful  of 
sand,  which  will  allow  the 
water  to  soak  away,  leaving 
the  stem  of  the  plant  com- 
paratively dry.  If  the  vines 
are  on  a  central  bench,  they 
may  l)e  trained  to  a  vertical 
trellis  made  of  wire,  or.  if  on 
side  benches,  to  wires  run 
along  the  roof  far  enough 
from  the  glass  to  hold  the 
leaves  away  from  frosts.  As 
the  flowers  open,  hand  polli- 
nation will  be  resorted  to  if 
the  crop  be  of  the  White 
Spine  type.  Pick  a  staminate 
flower,  strip  back  the  corolla, 
and  insert  the  column  of  the 
anthers  into  the  pistillate 
flower.  The  English  varieties 
are  not  pollinated,  unless  it  is 
desired  to  secure  seeds. 

Melons  are  certainly  the 
most  difficult  of  winter  crops 
to  handle.  The  midwinter 
ripening  of  the  fruits  requires 
more  painstaking  care  and 
closer  attention  than  any 
other  crop.  The  plants,  from 
seed  -  leaf  to  fruit, 
without  the  slightest 


844.  Strand  of  >vinter 
Tomatoes. 


at  least  5^  higher  than  for  cucumbers.  Hang  the  fruits 
in  slings  (Fig.  845).  Melons  ripening  in  fall  or  spring 
are  more  easily  managed. 

Bea  ns  may  be  easily  forced  in  houses  where  cucum- 
bers or  melons  are  growing,  using  rich,  moist  soi?  and 
strong  bottom  heat.  They  are  usually  grown  in  pots,  3 
or  4  plants  in  a  G-inch  pot.  They  make  a  very  rapid 
growth,  and  the  green  pods  are  fit  to  use  in  from  8  to  10 
weeks  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  While  growing 
the  plants  should  be  sprayed  with  water  irequently,  as 
they  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  red  spider.  The  beau 
is  self-fertile,  and  need  not  be  pollinateil  (  Fig.  H-H)) 

Asparagus  and  JUiiibarb  are  forced  from  old  roots 
brought  in  from  the  garden,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle 
heat.  The  crop  is  made  from  the  material  stored  up  in 
the  old  roots,  fewntw  roots  growing  through  the  forcing 
period.  The  old  roots  are  thro>vn  away  after  being 
forced,  and  other.?  brought  in  far  the  next  crop.  Both 
these  crops  may  be  grown  in  out-of-the-way  places, — 
under  the  benches,  in  corners  of  the  potting  shed,  or  in 
fact  an}-w!.ere  where  heat  and  moisture  may  be  ha<l. 
One  metliod  of  forcing  rhubarb  is  to  grow  it  entirely  in 
the  dark.  This  produces  a  very  tender  stalk  with  very 
little  foliage.  C.  E.  Hunn. 

Forcing  or  Fruits.  — The  house  best  adapted  for 
fruit-growing  is  oue  running  north  and  south,  span 
roof  curvilinear,  with  ventilation  both  sides,  top  and 
bottom.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  give  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air,  especially  for  ripening  the  wood  after  the 
growth  is  done.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
borders.  To  produce  high-class  fruit.  )erfect  drainage  is 
necessary.  For  very  early  forcing  an  insi<le  border 
will  answer  the  purpose,  l»ut  the  most  satisfactory  way 
is  to  have  both  outside  and  inside  borders.  A  depth  of 
3  ft.  of  prepared  soil  is  sufficient,  *  ith  9  in.  of  drainage 
material  on  the  bottom.  Should  there  be  a  natural  out- 
let for  tlie  drainage  water,  well  and  good,  otherwise  ar- 
tificial nieiins  must  be  resorted  to.  The  width  of  the 
out-iide  border  should  be  15  ft.  An  outside  border  is 
particularly  advantageous  for  vines  and  peach  trees, 
which  will  last  much  longer  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  con- 
dition if  allowed  a  root-run  outside  the  greenhouses.  A 
sod  cut  from  the  pasture,  suitable  for  growing  roses, 
would  be  ideal  for  the  borders.  The  writer  does  not 
recommend  making  a  border  very  rich,  for  too  often 
young  vines  are  poisoned  with  food  at  the  start.  A 
sprinkling  of  coarse  crushed  bone  and  charcoal  should 
be  mixed  with  the  soil.  In  the  use  of  charcoal  one 
should  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  ;  if  the 
soil  is  extra  heavy,  use  charcoal  more  freely.  A  top- 
dressing  f  cow-manure  mixe<l  with  soil  is  a  good  thing 
when  starting  a  house.  A  medium  loam,  neither  stiff 
nor  too  heavy,  answers  the  purpose. 

T^ie  trees  also  may  be  grown  in  pots  and  tubs.  One 
adv'&ntage  is  that  a  special  fruit  house  is  not  necessary. 
Many  a  house  is  going  idle  during  the  summer  months 
that  would  grow  fruit  to  perfection.    Any  light  house 


must  be  grown  in  heat 

check.  They  should  be  planted  on  the  bench 
in  a  strong,  loamy  soil,  which  is  retentive 
enough  to  hold  moisture  at  the  roots  but  not 
heavy  enough  to  become  sour.  No  shading  of 
the  glass  is  required,  but  air  should  be  given 
freely  on  all  days  when  possible.  The  plants 
are  trained  as  are  cucumbers,  except  that  the 
central  shoot  should  be  pinched  out  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  well  established  in  the  bench, 
allowing  3  or  4  lateral  branches  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  4  or  5  feet,  when  these  in  turn  should 
be  pinched  back.  In  setting  the  fruits,  it  is  best 
to  wait  until  a  numl>er  of  pistillate  blossoms 
are  open  on  a  plant  and  pollinate  them  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  often  happens  that  if  one  fruit 
starts  into  growth  some  time  before  other  flow 
ers  are  pollinated,  the  other  fruits  fail  to  set  un- 
til the  first  one  reaches  considerable  size.  Pol- 
lination is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  cucumbers,  and  should  be  done  on  sunny 
days,  when  the  houses  are  dry.  Except  during 
the  time  of  setting  the  fruits,  the  house  should 
l)e  moist  and  the  leaves  sprayed  frequently. 
The  temperature  of  the  melon  house  should  run 
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with  plenty  of  air  will  prow  fruit  satisfactorily.  One  of 
the  main  points  is  in  the  watering.  Should  the  trees  get 
too  dry,  or  on  the  other  hand  saturated,  the  chances  are 
that  the  fruit  will  turn  yellow  and  drop,  but  with  good 
judgment  and  a  certain  amount  of  care  success  is  as- 
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sured.  The  trees  should  be  repotted  every  fall,  as  they 
need  so  much  water  during  the  summer  months  that  the 
soil  becomes  depleted.  However,  one  should  be  careful 
not  to  overpot.  A  compost  suitable  for  potted  trees  is  a 
fairly  heavy  loam,  and  say  three  parts  of  soil  to  one  of 
well  rotted  manure,  with  a  little  wood  ashes  and  l»ono 
meal  worked  in.  Potted  trees  are  interesting,  as  t'  >• 
can  be  a  considerable  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  this 
Figs.  847  and  848  illustrate  the  method  of  pruning. 

Grapes.—  In  planting  grape  vines,  2-year-old  canes 
should  be  set.  Plant  the  canes  3  or  ii}4  ft-  apart.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  crowding,  and  in  planting  young 
vines,  cut  them  down  to  about  18  in.,  to  insure  good, 
established  vines  from  the  bottom.  There  can  be  no 
hard  and  fast  lines  laid  down  as  to  how  long  the  vines 
will  bear  profitably.  With  good  treatment  they  should 
be  profitable  for  15  or  20  years.  A  grapery  should  be 
started  with  a  night  temperature  of  45-50°  F.  and  a  rise 
of  10°  or  15°  with  sun  heat  in  the  day.  The  temperature 
should  be  raised  5°  every  two  weeks,  until  a  night  tem- 
perature of  65°  is  reached.  After  the  grapes  are  set.  a 
night  temperature  of  70°  will  be  the  right  thing.  The 
vines  should  be  syringed  three  times  a  day  until  they 
are  started  into  growth  ;  then  twice  a  day  until  the  foli- 
age gets  heavy,  and  thereafter  once  every  bright  day  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  mornings  preferred.  After  the 
grapes  commence  to  color,  syringing  should  be  stopped. 
Foliage  is  another  thing  to  be  considered.  With  our  hot 
sun  a  fairly  good  covering  is  necessary.  The  shoots 
should  be  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf  beyond 
the  bunch,  and  all  laterals  pinched  at  the  first  leaf. 
The  aim  should  be  to  have  a  nice  covering  of  foliage 
over  the  house,  but  avoid  severe  crowding.  Grape 
thinning  requires  good  judgment.  Always  make  it  a 
practice,  if  possible,  to  thin  the  bunches  all  that  is  nec- 
essary the  first  time,  as  going  over  the  bunches  the  sec- 
ond time  is  not  so  satisfactory.  A  bunch  must  be  so 
thinned  that  each  berry  has  room  to  develop  without 
crushing.  Water  also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  finish- 
ing a  crop  of  grapes.  While  grape  vines  are  moisture- 
loving  plants,  it  is  poor  policy  to  give  them  a  heavy 
watering  after  the  grapes  begin  to  color.  If  the  plants 
receive  a  heavy  watering  when  the  grapes  start  their 
second  swelling,  it  should  be  enough  until  the  grapes 
ripen.  After  the  cr:)p  is  off  the  treatment  is  simple  : 
keep  full  air  on  toj  and  bottom  ;  syringe  the  foliage 
if  red  spider  makes  its  appearance,  and  water  the  bor- 
der when  dry.  Vines  that  are  not  intended  to  be  started 
until  Februai'v  or  March  should  be  pruned  when  the 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripe.  The  canes  should  be  l^rought 
down  and  wrapped  in  burlap  to  keep  the  sun  off  them, 
and  then  a  matter  of  5°  or  ti°  of  frost  in  the  house  will  do 
no  harm.  In  severe  weather  it  pays  to  turn  a  chink  of 
heat  in  the  house.  As  on  all  other  fruits,  there  are  many 
varieties,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  standard  sorts. 
For  an  early  grape  there  is  no  better  than  the  old  stand- 


ard Black  Hamburg,  which  is  easy  to  handle  and  a  very 
satisfactory  variety.  A  companion  to  it  is  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  a  whke  grape  ripening  at  the  same  time, 
though  of  second-rate  quality.  Its  earliness,  however, 
makes  it  worthy  of  a  place. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  should  have  a  house 
to  itself.  To  finish  this  noble  gra^  e  to  per- 
fection requires  more  heat  than  ordinary.  It 
can  I  e  grown  with  iair  results  in  a  mixed 
house,  but  where  there  are  three  compart- 
ments, for  early,  midseason  and  late  varieties, 
the  midseason  compartment  .should  be  planted 
to  Muscats.  Madresfield  Court  is  also  a  grape 
of  fine  quality.  Cnfortunately  it  is  difticult  to 
handle,  although  it  i.-i  '-.siially  planted  in  a 
house  with  such  easily  handled  varieties  as 
Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colmar,  Barbarossa,  3Ir3. 
Prince.  Alicante.  For  another  view,  see  Grape. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  — The  same  depth 
of  border  recommended  for  the  grape  vines 
will  be  all  right  for  the  peach.  These,  also, 
must  liave  perfect  drainage  or  the  trees  will 
soon  get  into  a  sickly  condition.  The  peach 
and  nectarine  have  a  tendency  to  rank  growth 
when  planted  in  the  border.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  make  the  border  too  rioh.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  ap- 
ply foo«l  when  the  trees  *ieed  it.  The  writer  has  found 
a  light  application  of  wood  ashes  two  or  three  times  in 
the  season  a  capital  thing.  Crushed  bone  is  also  benefi- 
cial. When  starting  the  house,  a  top-dressing  of  soil 
and  cow-manure,  say  two  of  soil  to  one  of  manure, 
should  keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy  condition.  One  im- 
portant point  in  starting  a  peach  house,  especially  early 
in  the  season,  say  the  first  of  January  or  earlier,  is  to 
start  easy.  Nothing  is  gained  by  rushing.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  peaches  and  nectarines  adapted 
to  Forcing.  The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  best  that 
the  writer  has  grown  under  glass  :  Peaches,  JKarly  — 
Hale  Early,  Alexander,  Condor,  Mountain  Rose,  Haine's 
Early;  Midseason  — Foster,  Bellegarde,  Isoblesse,  Oid- 
mixon  Free;  ifr^e  — Crawford's  Late,  Sea  Eagle,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Lady  Palmerston. 

Nectarines,  17a r/.y  — Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Advance, 
Lord  Napier  ;  Jlidseason  — Improved  Downton,  Drydeu, 


^^^ 


IV 


847.  Pot-grovvn  Pear 
Tree  in  bloom. 


848.    Pot-grown  Apple  Tree 
in  bearing. 


Byron,  Elruge,  Milton  ;  Late  — Chancer,  Newton,  Spen- 
cer, Stanwick.  Humboldt,  Victoria,  Trees  for  planting 
in  the  house  should  be  especially  prepared  for  the 
work.   A  year  would  be  lost  with  such  trees  as  are  usu- 
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ally  offered  for  sale.  For  planting:  iu  the  border, 
choose  fan-trained  trees,  2  or  li  years  old,  providing 
they  have  been  properly  transplanted".    {See  Pntning.) 


849.  Azalea,  received  from  Europe, 
now  pruned  for  forcing. 

Indoor  peaches  and  nectarines,  with  proper  care,  are 
profitable  for  10  years  after  planting.  The  following 
temperatures  for  the  peach  house  are  suitable  for  early 
Forcing  :  for  the  first  two  weeks,  40°  by  night  and  50*^ 
by  day  ;  then  a  rise  to  45°  by  night  and  55°  or  r>0°  by  daj*, 
with  the  sun,  which  should  carry  them  until  their  bloom- 
ing period  ;  then  50°  by  nighit  and  GO''  to  70°  by  day, 
with  sun  heat ;  after  the  fruit  is  set,  a  rise  of  5°  or  10° 
on  mild  nights  would  be  all  right,  with  the  day  tempera- 
ture correspondingly  increased.  Peaches  delight  in 
fresh  air;  therefore  air  should  be  given  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day  in  bright  weather; 
hold  off  while  the  trees  are  in  blossom  ;  after  the  fruit 
is  set,  syringe  again  twice  every  bright  day,  and  once  a 
week  with  whale-oil  soap,  using  enough  soap  to  just  color 


850.  Rhododendron,  received  from  Europe, 
ready  for  forcing. 

the  water.  This  is  a  good  remedy  for  greenfly,  snider, 
etc.,  and  produces  a  fine,  glossy  foliage.  It  is  better  to 
disbud  by  degrees  rather  than  to  remove  a  large  quan- 
titj*  of  foliage  at  once,  which  would  naturally  cause  a 
check  to  the  tree     Disbudding  requires  good  judgment. 


The  shoot,  if  not  needed,  should  be  pinched,  leaving 
three  or  four  leaves  to  develop  the  fruit.  Trees  that  are 
properly  cared  for  during  the  summer  months  need 
little  pruning  in  the  winter.  Probably  the  hanlest  task 
of  all  to  the  grower  is  thinning  the  fruit,  but  this  must 
be  done.  There  cannot  be  any  set  number  for  a  tree  to 
carry.  Judgment  must  be  used  in  that  respect.  Necta- 
rines can  be  cropped  more  heavily  than  peaches.  After 
the  crop  is  gathered,  all  the  useless  wood  should  be  cut 
away  to  allow  plenty  of  light  and  sunshine  around  the 
wood  that  is  intended  for  the  following  season.  When 
the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened  i*  i'-  in  condition  to 
stand  zero  weather.  The  temperature  of  pjach  houses 
can  go  down  belov  zero  without  a  bud  being  killed.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  artificial  heat  until 
starting  tlie  house.  Close  the  house  down  frosty  nights ; 
open  up  in  the  morning  before  the  temperature  rises 
much,  and  avoid  exciting  the  buds.  Sometimes  one  has 
warm  days  during  the  wiuter  months.  On  such  days  it 
is  well  to  keep  doors  as  well  as  ventilators  open. 

All  the  peaches  and  nectarines  recommended  for  the 
peach  house  are  admirably  adapted  for  pot  work. 

Other  fruits  may  be  added  to  these,  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  apri- 
cots, etc.  (see  articles  un- 
der these  headings).  The 
following  are  some  of  the 
best  varieties  the  writer 
has  grown:  P?M»K<t  — Gol- 
den Esperin,  Jefferson, 
Denniston  Superb,  Green 
Gage,  Grand  Duke,  The 
Czar,  Early  Transparent  ; 
Pert rs  — Magnet,  Princess, 
Souv.  du  Congres,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess,  Beurre  Diel; 
^4  p/)/*-*  — Williams  Favor- 
ite, Benoni,  King  of  the 
Pippins, Washington,  King 
of  Tompkins  County,  Belle 
de  Pontoise,  Bismarck, 
P  e  a  s  g  o  o  d  N  o  n  e  s  u  c  .i , 
Lady  Henniker,  Thomas 
Rivers,  Alexander,  Cos 
Pomona.       wm.  Turner. 

Forcing  Hardy  Plants. 
—  An  economical  method 
of  obtaining  large  quanti- 
ties of  flowers  in  win- 
ter :  extensively  used 
by  commercial  florists 
for  cut  -  flowers  and 
flowering  plants. 
Plants  usually  forced 
are  hyacinths,  tulips, 
narcissus  and  other 
Dutch  bulbs,  lily-of-the-valley,  astilbe,  dicentra,  hybrid 
perpetual  roses,  Deutzia  gracilis,  hybrid  rhododen- 
drons {R.  Sinensis,  i.e..  Azalea  mollis  I,  and  Ghent  aza- 
leas, and  lilacs.  Forother  plants,  see  A. G.  14:402  (1893). 

This  mode  of  procuring  flowers  at  small  cost  has 
always  been  more  or  less  in  vogue  among  plantsmen, 
and  of  late  years  has  received  fresh  impetus,  owing  to 
the  heavy  demands  for  decorative  plants  at  Easter.  It 
is  not  only  an  inexpensive  method  of  getting  flowers, 
but  with  most  plants,  after  a  little  experience,  the  time 
of  blooming  can  be  easily  calculated.  The  process  has 
limitations,  at  any  rate  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  matter,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception  of  "retarded 
plants "  and  a  few  bulbs,  it  is  not  practicable  in  late 
autumn  and  early  winter.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
by  using  "retarded  plants,"  i.e.,  plants  held  over  their 
natural  time  of  flowering  by  keeping  them  in  cold 
storage  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  prevent 
growth,  this  difficulty  may  eventually  be  overcome.  Ex- 
cept, however,  with  lily-of-the-valley,  which  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  this  practice,  we  know  little  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  form  of  Forcing:  it  is  hoped  that  other 
plants,  equallj'  useful,  may  be  treated  in  this  way.  It 
is  evident  that,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  storage,  bulky 
plants  could  not  be  handled. 

The  requirements  for  successful  Forcing  are:    (1)  a 


851.  Lilac  pruned  for  forcing. 
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good  knowledge  of  the  plants;  (2)  proper  preparation ; 
(3)  a  period  of  rest;  and  (4)  proper  care  after  the  plants 
ar»'  brought  into  heat. 

Those  plants  force  naost  easily  which  bloom  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  Late-bloorain;  kinds,  like  Hhodo- 
dtnuron  mnximitm,  Clethrtk  and  U ydran gen  panicHUita, 
var.  (jrandiflora,do  not  give  good  results.  No  success  is 
obtained  with  asters  and  go'denrod,  unless  they  are 
retarded.  These  points  mu^i  be  studied  out  by  the 
grower. 

Trees  and  shrubs  should  .e  specially  prepared  for 
Forcing  by  careful  cultivation  for  1  or  2  years  be  J.  .e 
use.  They  can  be  planteu  out  of  doors,  with  plenty  of 
room  o  deve!  )p,  or  t  ley  can  be  grown  in  pots;  the  lat- 
ter method  being  used  with  vigorous  plants,  which  are 
apt  to  run  to  growth  without  developing  flower  buds 
Close  pruning  is  necessary,  and  root-pruning  is  helpful 
Grafting,  which  has  a  tendency  to  dwarf  and  hasten 
maturity,  is  also  used  with  strong  growers.  Sometimes 
both  growing  in  pots  and  grafting  are  employed,  as  in 
lilacs.  Query:  Could  we  learn  anything  in  these  par- 
ticulars from  the  Japanese  method  of  dwarfing  plants? 
A  plant  fit  for  Forcing  must  be  compact,  both  top  and 
roots;  economy  in  space  is  essential.  It  is  now  possible 
to  obtain  from  the  French,  Dutch  and  Belgian  nurseries 
many  plants  grown  for  this  purpose.  A  few  come  pot- 
grown,  but  most  of  them  are  from  the  open  ground :  very 
litrle  of  .this  work  is  done  in  American  nurseries.  Figs. 
849-851  show  the  methods  of  preparing 
woody  plants  for  Forcing. 

Herbaceous  plants  should   be   pre- 
pared for  Forcing  with  equal  care,  and 
the  process  may  require  several  years. 
'i  he  removal  of  the  flower  buds  and 
growth,  under  high  cultiva- 
tion,    in      close,     compact 
cluiups. apparently  produces 
the  same  results  that  prun- 
ing and  grafting  accomplish 
for  trees  and  shrubs.    Fig. 
852  shows  the  ro3t-clump  cf 
an  herb  prepared  .'.)r  For'*- 
ing. 

Plants  that  have  once  been 
forced  are  commonly  thrown 
awa\'.  It  is  generalh' cheaper 
to  buy  new  stock,  but  lilacs, 
azaleas,  etc.,  can  be  planted 
out  and  will  recover  suffi- 
cient strength  in  2  years  for 
a  second  Forcing,  or  for 
other  use.  Some  species, 
like  Vihtimitm  plicatum,  staphylea,  colchicum.  etc,  if 
grown  on  in  pots  after  Forcing,  may  be  again  forced,  and 
seem  to  do  better  the  second  year.  This  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  insufficient  preparation  was 
given  for  the  first  trial,  the  first  Forcing  being  really 
"proper  preparation  "  for  the  second  Forcing. 

Hardy  plants  must  have  a  period  of  rest  for  success- 
ful Forcing,  the  time  required  varying  in  different 
species.  One  cannot  tell,  except  by'experiment,  that 
Paper  White  narcissus  will  force  easily  in  November  and 
December,  while  the  double  Von  Siorl  will  not;  the  in- 
dividual equation  of  each  kind  is  an  element  which  must 
be  considered.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  freezing 
will  shorten  the  time  for  resting,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  plant.  This  idea  doe."  not 
seem  to  stand  any  practical  test.  After  potting,  do  not 
subject  the  plants  to  severe  frosts  (10  or  12°  F. ).  or  else 
the  roots,  now  much  exposed,  may  suffer.  The  large 
buds  of  lilac  and  rhododendron  may  also  be  injured  if 
frozen  hard. 

Pot  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  ripen  their  growth  in 
autumn,  beginning  in  September  with  herbaceous  stock, 
and  continuing  until  severe  frost.  It  is  possible,  but 
not  desirable,  to  lift  some  things* after  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard.  Plants  received  from  abroad  are  potted  on 
arrival,  or,  if  furnished  with  aball  like  azaleas  (Big.  849), 
they  can  be  stored  and  not  potted  until  brought  into  heat. 
Dutch  bulb?  are  boxed  or  potted  as  thev  are  received, 
and  buried  in  the  earth  or  piled  in  stacks  and  covered 
with  enougl .  leaves  and  litter  to  exclude  frosts.  Lilv-of- 
th3-Tfclley,  ..stilbe  and  dicentra  are  kept  in  their  pack- 


852. 


Dicentra  roots  prepared 
for  forcins. 


ing  cases  in  a  co.^  pit  until  ready  for  use.  Large  plants 
in  tubs  and  boxes  can  be  covered  with  leaves  and  kept 
out  of  doors,  but  most  plants  should  be  stored  in  a  cool 
''ellar,  pit  or  frame  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35^  F. ;  a 
temporary  variation  of  5°  either  way  does  no  harm.  It 
is  well  to  delay  this  storage  until  as  late  in  the  season  as 
possible,  but  it  must   be  done  before  severe  weather. 


853.  ForcinK  Lily>of-Valley  in  pots. 

They  can  be  stowed  compactly,  in  several  tiers  if  neces- 
sary. It  must  be  remembered  that  no  growth  is  to  be 
allowed  while  stored;  it  is  their  period  of  rest,  and  this 
must  be  enforced.  Good  ventilation  must  be  given  on 
bright  days  and  everj'  precaution  taken  against  an  ac- 
cumulation of  moisture:  if  the  plants  are  well  watered 
when  put  away  very  little  will  be  required  afterwards. 
Dampness  is  most  serious  with  evergreens,  like  kalmia, 
and  such  things  as  Phlox  subulata.  This  stock  should 
have  the  » iriest  positions,  or  it  can  be  placed  iu  shallow 
frames  2  it.  deep,  which  are  drier  than  deep  pits.  In 
severe  weather  the  pits  are  often  covered  with  snow  a 
week  or  more,  but  the  plants  will  not  suffer  if  this  hap- 
pens but  once  or  twice  during  the  winter.  At  such  times 
mice  and  squirrels  will  make  trouble  unless  trapped  or 
poisoned. 

Nothing  except  retarded  plants,  a  few  bulbs  and  one 
or  two  kinds  of  prunus  should  be  broujrht  in  before  No- 
vember. December  15  to  January  1  is  as  early  as  it  is 
safe  to  begin  Forcing  most  hardy  plants :  it  will  be  found 
that  as  the  days  lengthen  the  results  will  be  more  satis- 
factory. At  first  the  plants  must  be  kept  cool,  45°  F.  or 
thereabout.  Syringe  twice  a  day  until  the  buds  swell: 
after  growth  starts  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that 


854.   Forced  Trillium. 

given  greenhouse  plants,  and  they  can  be  put  in  a  much 
warmer  house  if  so  desired.  It  is  at  this  lime  that  care 
in  handling,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  heat,  makes  it 
possible  to  time  the  period  of  blooming  so  accurately, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  rules  to  satis- 
factorily cover  these  matters. 
A  few  plants,  like  lily-of-the-valley,  can  be  placed  di- 
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Porsythia  suspensa.  var. 
Sicboldi(X>2). 


rectly  in  a  Forcing-box  or  pots,  fjenerallv  made  over  the 
pipes  in  tlie  hottest  house,  where  a  temperature  of  b()°  to 
95°  F*.  can  be  maintained.  They  are  first  soaked  in  water 
for  a  day  or  two  and  then  kept  in  this  heavy  heat  until 
tlower  buds  are  well  de  eloped  (Fig.  853).  Tulips,  hya 

cinths   and 
r— s.>.^.^  ,  otherbulbs, 

J  \       \  '^iJ^^'  X^    sometimes 

J  .  Hi       S  J*^^''  .-x  an      azalea 

o"  lilac.  c."'P 
also  be  hur- 
ried up  ia 
such  a  box,  but  it  is 
dan>;erous,  and  not 
good  practice;  b«  ^ -c 
and  more  lasting 
tiowers  come  with  or- 
dinary trea'tment. 
Trilliunis  (Fig.  854) 
and  various  early- 
tlowering  wild  plants 
may  be  forced  with 
satisfaction. 

Although  no  rules 
can  be  given  for  the 
time  required  in  Forc- 
ing, it  is  knowledge 
nut  hard  to  acquire 
with  even  surprising 
exactness.  Nothing 
is  likely  to  require 
more  than  three 
months  in  houses 
ranging  from  45-"  to 
55°  F.-i.  e.,  after 
bringing  in  from  the 
pits.  A  month  or  six 
weeks  is  good  time  to 
allow  in  February 
and  March,  but  with  the  same  plants  and  temperatures, 
more  time  would  be  needed  earlier;  with  the  advance  of 
the  season,  the  work  is  quicker  and  less  uncertain. 
There  is  great  diflFerence  in  plants.  Rhododendrons  (the 
hybrids)  require  eight  weeks  or  more,  but  one  species 
will  often  bloom  in  March,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Plants  like  the  rose,  which  must  make  a  growth  before 
the  buds  form,  take  more  time  than  azaleas.  The  diflFer- 
ence between  dull  and  bright  wetithor  is  an  important 
factor,  but  with  extra  firing,  or  the  use  of  the  Forcing- 
box,  these  matters  even  up,  and  the  average  time  of 
flowering  is  wonderfully  even.  In  this  work,  a  man  with 
good  plant  sense  is  most  likely  to  succeed. 

B.  M.  Watson. 

F0R£STI£BA  (after  Forestier,  a  French  physician). 
Syn.  Adtlia.  Oledceit'.  Deciduous,  rarely  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  entire  or  serrate,  gener- 
ally rather  small  Ivs.,  inconspicuous  yellowish  fls.  and 
small  black  or  bluish  l>erries  ;  without  much  decorative 
value,  and  but  rarely  cultivated.  They  cannot  be  grown 
North,  except  F.  acuminata  and  I\  Ugnxtrina.  which 
are  tolerably  hardy  in  New  England.  They  grow  in  al- 
most any  soil,  and  are  propagated  b}-  seeds  and  layers. 
About  15  species  in  N.  Amer..  from  Illinois  south; 
also  in  Mex.  and  W.  Indies.  Fls.  diipcious,  apetalous, 
with  or  without  calyx,  in  small,  axillary  clusters  in  early 
spring,  before  the  Ivs. ;  stamens  2-4  :  fr.  a  small, 
mostly  black,  1-  or  2-seeded  berry. 

acuminata,  Poir.  {A(UUa  acumindia,  ^Ixch^.).  De- 
ciduous shrub,  to  10  ft.  high,  sometimes  spiny,  glabrous : 
Ivs.  slender  petioled,  ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
remotely  serrate,  lJo-4  in.  long  :  staminate  fls.  in  dense 
clusters  ;  pistillate  fls.  in  short  panicles  :  fr.  narrow, 
oblong  or  cvlindrical,  falcate,  acute.  3^  in.  long.  W. 
Illinois  to  Texas.  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  2:225.  B.B. 
2:603, 

ligrustrina,  Poir.  (Adelia  Jigusfrhm,  Michx. ).  Decidu- 
ous shrub,  to  6  ft.,  p^ibescent:  Ivs.  elliptic-obovate  to 
oblong,  obtuse,  appressed -serrulate,  about  1  in.  long: 
fls.  in  fascicles  :  fr.  sessile,  short-ovoid,  obtuse,  H  in. 
long.   Tenn.  to  Fla.  and  Ala. 

F.  Neo-Mexicdna,  Gray.    Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  Ivs.  spathulate,  al- 
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moiit  entire,  nsnally  ^Iftbrona.  ifTayUh  ifreen  and  rather  Hmall: 
fr.  ovate  or  short -oblong,  obtuse,  3  a  in-  T»'Xji.s  to  N.  >!ex.  and 
Colorado.  Alfrei>  Rehder. 

FOBESTRT  is  the  rational  treatment  of  forests;  this 
treatment  may  vary  with  the  object  in  view.  Forests 
may  subserve  various  objects,  giving  rise  to  three 
classes  of  forests:  they  furn'sh  wood  materials  for  the 
ATta  — supply  fortfts  ;  they  furnish  a  siiil  cover,  which 
prevents  the  blrwing  of  the  soil  and  formation  of 
band  dunes,  or  which  retards  thu  erosion  and  washing 


856.  Flowers  of  Porsythia  suspensa,  var.  Fortunei. 

Natural  size. 

of  the  soil  and  regulates  the  waterflow,  or  which  acts  as 
a  barrier  to  cold  or  hot  winds,  and  exercises  other  bene- 
ficial influences  on  climate  and  surroundings— /)ro^cc- 
tioH  forests  ;    or  finally,  they  furnish  enjoyment  to  the 
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esthetic  and  sporting  elements  in  mau,  as  frame  pre- 
terverf  nn-'  parks  — /mj  ii>-t'  forests.  Any  two  or  all  three 
objects  ma;'  be  attainted  sminltineously  mthe  same  foi- 
est.  In  th',  end,  and  in  a  n.ore  limiteo  se..  .-  Forestry 
is  the  art  and  business  of  inakin?  »>>ori'  '.  ra  the  ^row- 
intf  of  wood  crops,  just  as  aj^ricultun  ';i.  'nrtlculturt 
are  finally  concerned  in  producing  values  om  food 
crops.  In  the  economy  of  agriculture,  wood-t  ps  muy 
be  grown  on  land  which  is  too  poor  for  field  crops. 

This  art  is  divided  into  two  distinct  and  mo  e  or  less 
independent  branches,  nanioly  silviculture,  the  techni 
cal  branch,  and  forest  regulation,  the  business  branch. 
Silviculture  is  a  branch  of  the  larger 
subject  arboriculture,  and  comprises 
all  the  knowledge  and  skill  applied  in 
producing  the  wood  crop,  relying 
mainly  on  natural  sciences.  While 
horticulture  and  silviculture  have  both 
to  deal  with  trees,  their  object  and  with 
it  their  treat  nient  of  trees 
are  totally  diflferent:  the 
orchardist  works  for  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  the  land- 
••cape  gardener  for  the 
pleasing  form;  in  both 
cases  the  object  is  at- 
tained by  the  existence 
of  the  tree  and  its  single 
individual  development; 
the  forester  is  after  the 
substance  of  the  tree,  the 
wood;  his  object  is  finally 
only  attained  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  tree  itself. 
He  deals  with  masses  of 
trees  ratherthan  individ- 
uals: it  is  logs  in  quan- 
tity and  of  desirable 
quality,  clear  of  kn^ts, 
not  trees, that  he  is  work- 
ing for;  hence,  his  treat- 
ment differs  from  that  of 
the  horticulturist.  Since 
his  crop  takes  many 
years  to  mature,  some- 
times a  century  and 
more,  in  order  to  carry  on 
a  continuous  Forestry 
business,  from  which  to 
secure  annual  returns, 
special  arrangements  pe- 
culiar to  this  business 
must  be  made:  these  ar- 
rangements,naturally  in- 
fluenced by  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  coun- 
try, form  the  subject  of 
forest  regulation. 

The  horticulturist,  as 
such, is  mainlyinterested 
in  the  rational  treatment 
of  such  forests  as  have 
a  protective  value,  in- 
fluencing climatic,  soil 
and  water  conditions  in 
general  and  locally. 

B.  E.  Fernow. 


with  handsome,  clean  foliage,  remarkably  free  from  in- 
sects or  fungi,  and  remaining  unchanged  until  late  in 
fall.  The  upright  forms  are  well  adapted  for  the  borders 
ot  shrubberies  and  the  oendulous  form  for  covering 
walls,  fencos,  arbors  or  p  )rches.    They  grow  in  almost 
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FORStTHIA  (after 
William  Forsyth,  promi- 
nent English  horticultur- 
ist, director  of  the  royal 
garden  at  Kensington, 
1737-1804).  OU(ice<p. 
Golden  Bell.  Highly 
ornamental,  free-flowering  shrubs,  with  opposite, 
simple  or  ternate  Ivs.  and  showy  yellow  fls.,  borne  in 
great  profusion  along  the  slender  branches  in  early 
spring.     One  of  the  showiest  early-flowering   shrubs, 


857.  Flowers  of  Forsjrthia 
viridissima.    Nat.  size. 


858.  Forsythia  viridissima  (X  }^). 

any  kind  of  garden  soil,  and  are  hardy  North.  Prop, 
readily  by  greenwood  and  hardwood  cuttings;  also  by 
seeds.  The  branches  of  the  pendulous  form  often  take 
root  at  the  tips  when  touching  the  ground,  and  send 
forth  vigorous  shoots,  like  some  brambles  or  the  walk- 
ing-fern. Two  species  in  China,  much  cult,  in  Japan,  and 
one  recently  discovered  in  southeastern  Europe.  Low 
shrubs,  glabrous  throughout,  with  slender,  quadrangu- 
lar branches  and  opposite,  serrate  Ivs. :  fls.  1-3,  axillary, 
pedicelled ;  calyx  ana  corolla  deeply  4-lobed,  lobes  of  the 
corolla  oblong,  longer  than  the  campanulate  tube  ;  sta- 
mens 2,  included  :  fr.  a  2-celled,  dehiscent  capsule, 
with  many  winged  seeds. 

Busp^nsa,  Vahl.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  but  the  branches 
often  lopping  on  the  ground  and  taking  root  :  Ivs. 
broad-ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  serrate,  3-4  in.  long  :  fls. 
1-3.  about  1  in.  long,  golden  yellow,  tube  striped  orange- 
yellow  withiu  ;  calyx  about  as  long  as  tube  :  capsule 
ovate,  about  1  in.  long.  China.  S.Z.3.  — Two  varieties 
can  be  distinguished.  Var.  Si^boldi,  Zabel  (  F.  Siebokli, 
Dipp.).  Fig.  85.").  Low  shrub,  with  very  slender,  pen- 
dulous or  trailing  branches:  Ivs.  mostly  simple,  broad- 
ovate  or  ovate.  B.M.  4995.  F.S.  12:1253.  Gn.33,p.563. 
A.G.  13:94.  G.F.  4:79.  Var.  Fbrtunei,  Rehder  (Z*'.  i''<;r- 
tutiei,  Lindl.).  Fig.  850.  Of  more  vigorous  growth,  with 
upright  or  arching  branches  :  Ivs.  often  ternate,  ovate  or 
oblong-ovate:  corolla  Vv-ith  more  narrow  and  twisted  seg- 
ments. R.H.  1801 :291.  /'.  sx.speHsa  is  an  excellent  shrub 
for  the  margins  of  groups,  because  it  finally  rolls  over 
and  meets  the  greensward.  It  can  also  be  trained  over  an 
arbor.    Less  common  than  F.viridissitna,  hut  better. 

intermedia,  Zabel  {F.  snsp^nsa  x  viridissima). 
Shrub,  with  slender,  erect  or  arching  branches  :  Ivs. 
ovate-lanceolate,  sometimes  3-lobed  or  ternate,  coarsely 
serrate,  3-4  in.  long:  fls.  almost  like  those  of  F.  sus- 
peusa  ForUinei.  Gt.  1885:1182  and  40:  p.  397. -Often 
confounded  with  forms  of  F.  suspensa.  In  foliage  it 
resembles  much  the  following,  which  has  the  Ivs.  nar- 
rower, always  sinip'e,  usually  serrate  only  above  the 
middle,  with  smaller  teeth.  It  is  as  hardy  as  jP.  sus- 
pensa and  very  floriferous. 

viridissima,  Linc'l.  Figs.  857,  858.  Shrub,  to  10  ft., 
with  green,  erect  branches  :    Ivs.  oblong-     iceolate  or 
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lanceolate,  always  simple  and  penerally  serrate  only 
above  the  miiUlie,  very  dark  green.  ;j-t)  in.  long  :  ris, 
about  1  in.  long ;  corolla  with  rather  narrow,  twisted 
lobes  of  bright,  somewhat  greenish  yellow  ;  calyx  about 
halfaslongastube.  B.M.4r)87.  F.S.  .•{:2«1.  B.R. 33:39. 
—  Less  hardy  and  graceful  than  the  other  species. 

F.  Europh-a,  Th^B-  &  Bald.,  from  Albania,  has  small,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  tmite  entire  Ivs.  ALFRED  RehdeK. 

FOTHEBOlLLA  (after  John  Fothergill,  eminent  Eng- 
lish physician,  who  introduced  and  cultivated  many 
new  plants,  1712-1780).  JIitmatneHdiicnp.  Hardy  orna- 
mental shrubs,  with  alternate,  deciduous,  sim[de,  dull 
green  Ivs.  and  showy  s{iikes  of  white  tin.  in  spring  with 
the  Ivs.  :  the  distinct  foliage  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  alder,  or  more  that  of  Hainamelis,  and  turns  yel- 
low late  in  fall.  They  grow  best  in  moist,  peaty  or 
sandy  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds,  not  germinating  until  the 
second  year,  or  by  layers,  which  take  two  years  to  root ; 
the  first  species  also  by  suckers  and  root- 
cuttings.  Two  closely  allied  species  in  the 
S.  Alleghanies  :  low  shrubs,  with  the 
branches  densely  stellate-pubescent:  Ivs, 
stipulate,  dentate-crenate  :  fls.  in  terminal 
spikes,    perfect,    apetalous  :      calyx     cam- 


FOXGLOVE 

m&jor,  Lodd.  (F.  monticoln,  Ashe.  F.  nhti folia,  rtir. 
ini)jor,  ^^ims).  Bushy  shrub,  with  upright  branches,  to 
6  ft. :  Ivs.  broadly  obovate  or  roundish,  oval,  cordate  or 
truncate,  coarsely  crenate  or  undulate  even  to  the  base, 
sometimes  nearly^  glabrous  beneath,  2^j-5  iu.  long  : 
spikes  P.2-3  in.  long,  with  1-3  ivs.  atthe  base  :  stamens 
i^in.  long,  white.  B.M.  1342.  L.B.C.  IG:  1.520. -This 
species  is  superior  to  the  former  on  account  of  its  dense, 
pyramidal  habit,  larger  Ivs.  and  showier  tis. 

Alfheo  Rehder. 

FOUNTAIN  PLANT.  Amnrantus  salicifolina. 

F0UQUI£BIA(  Pierre  Ed.  Fouquier,  professor  of  medi 
cine  at  Paris).  Tttmariaciicetf.  Candlewoou.  Four 
species  of  plants  from  the  deserts  of  Mex.  and  New  Mex., 
of  whichone  is  cult,  in  the  larger  rockeries  of  Calif. ,  and 
is  interesting  as  being  an  exam]ile  of  an  order  far  re- 
moved from  the  Cactacere  in  Hs.  and  fr.,  but  reduced  to 
something  of  their  habit  by  the  desert.   It  is  often  cult. 


/ 


859.  Fragaria  Chiloensis. 

pauulate,  5-7-lobed  ;  stamens  numerous,  with  the  fila- 
ments thickened  toward  the  end  :  capsule  dehiscent, 
2-celled  and  2-seeded. 

GArdeni,  Murr.  (F.  alnifdUa,  Linn.  f.  F.  Carolina, 
Britt. ).  Low  shrub,  with  generally  spreading  branches, 
to  3  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong  or  obovate, rounded  or  cuueate  at 
the  base,  coarsely  dentate  above  the  middle,  pubescent 
and  pale  or  glaucous  beneath.  1-2  in.  long  :  spikes  ovate 
or  oblong,  1-2  in.  long,  leatiess  at  the  base  :  stamens 
i4-H  in-  long,  sometimes  pinkish.  B.M.  1341.  G.F. 
8:445.  L.B  C.  16:1507. 


860.   Fraearia  Virginlana. 
Showing  the  profuse  mnners. 

by  the  Mexicans  to  make  an  impenetrable,  spiny  hedge. 
The  plant  has  small  and  comparatively  few  Ivs.,  borne 
in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.  Fls.  with  a  fun- 
nel-shaped tube  1  in.  or  more  long,  and  5  spreading 
lobes. 

8pl6ndens,  Engelra.  Coach-whip.  Vixe-Cactus.  Ja- 
cob's Staff.  Ocotillo.  Shrub,  6-10,  or  even  20  ft. 
high,  branching  near  the  base  :  branches  long,  gray, 
furrowed,  erect:  Ivs.  obovate.  rounded  at  apex,  wedge- 
shaped  at  base,  }4-l  in.  long:  intlor.  racemose,  thyrsoid: 
Hs.  scarlet  or  brick-red;  stamens  8-12,  exserted:  seeds 
white,  with  a  long  fringe  of  spirallv  thickened  hairs. 
W.  Tex.  and  Ariz,  to  S.  Calif.   A.G.  13:759. 

F.  Franceschi  and  W.  M. 

FOURCEOt"A.     See  Furcnva. 

FOUB-0' CLOCK.    See  Mirabilis  Jala  pa. 
FOXGLOVE.   Digitalis. 
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FBAOAEIA  (Latin  frmjrare,  frajjrance,  from  the 
sniell  of  the  fruit).  Roaiiceig.  Stkawbekky.  A  small 
Kenus  of  low  pen-nnial  herbs  in  the  north  temperate 
zone  and  ulonx  the  American  C'oniiileran  reg'«m.  The 
Ivs.  ore  pjilinatf'ly  3-foliolate  au«l  toothed,  all  from  the 
crown  of  the  pliint:  tls.  white  or  yellow,  in  corymho.sH 
racemes  on  slender,  leafless  scapen,  Horaetimes  lacking 
stamens  ;  calyx  deeply  5-lobe<l  and  reinforced  hy  5 
gepal-like  bracts  ;  petaU  5,  obovato  ;  stamens  many, 
short  ;  pistils  muny,on  a  conical  receptacle,  becoming 
small  and  hard  akenes  and  persistinK  on  the  enlarging 
receptacle.  The  enlarged  receptacle  bec<»rae»  pulpy  and 
edible  in  the  Strawberry,  or  Fragaria  proper,  but  it  re- 
mains small  in  Duchesnea.  See  Figs.  H'jri,  827.  Fra- 
garias  propagate  naturally  by  means  of  runners. 

The  Fragarias  are  exceedingly  variable.  About  130 
specifle  names  have  been  applied  %o  them,  but  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  forms  which  are  dis- 
tinct enough  to  be  clearly  distinguished  as  species. 
Bentham  and  Hooker  would  reduce  them  all  to  three  ^  . 
four  species-   Of  the  true  Fragarias,  four  species-types 


861.  Praearia  Virginiana. 

are  interesting  to  the  horticulturist  as  the  parents  of 
the  garden  Strawberries,  —  /'.  Chiloensis,  the  original  of 
the  ordinary  cultivateil  Strawberries  of  America ;  F. 
Virginiana,  which  was  early  domesticated,  and  of  which 
some  trace  still  remains  in  cultivated  varieties :  F.  mos- 
ehata,  the  Hniithois,  and  F.  vesca,  the  alpine  and  per- 
petual Strawberries,  which  are  little  cultivated  in  this 
countrj'.  Aside  from  these,  the  Indian  Strawberry,  or 
Duchesnea.  is  cultivated  as  a  basket  and  rock  plant. 
For  a  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  Strawberries,  see  Essay 
25,  Bailey's  "Survival  of  the  Unlike."  The  classical 
work  on  Strawberries  is  Duchesne's  "Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Fraisiers."   17G6.    See  Strawberry. 

A.  Trl'e  Strawberries,  bearing  an  edible  '^bery'^  {or 

receptacle),  and  with  a  more  or  less  upright  habit: 
fls.  white. 

B.  Lvs.  normally  overtopping  the   fls.  and   fr.:  akenes 

mostly  sunken  in  the  flesh  of  the  herry. 

Chiloensis,  Duchesne.    Fig.  859.   Low,  but  stout  in  all 
its  parts:  lvs.  thick,  more  or  less  glossy  above,  bluish 


white  below,  blunt-toothed  :  fl. -clusters  forking  and 
long-rayed,  the  peduncle  short,  soon  lopping  on  the 
ground:  runners  mostly  appearing  after  the  fruit  is 
gone:  berrv  large  and  llrm,  «lark-colored,  m«»re  or  W*% 
musky  in  flavor,  reinforced  by  a  very  large  calyx  or 
hull.  Pacific  coast  region  of  S.  Amer.  A  comm(»n  wild 
Strawberry  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  N.  Amer.  is  referred 
to  this  species,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  identi- 
cal with  the  S.  American  form. 

Var.  anan&ssa,  Hort.  (F.  anandasa,  F.  tincta,  F. 
calycultita,  Duchesne.  /'.  grandiflf>ra,  Ehrh.).  PiXE 
Stkawbekkv.  Common  (jakpen  Strawbekkv.  Taller 
growing:  lvs.  larger  and  thinner,  mostly  lighter  green 
on  both  sides:  fr.  larger,  running  into  very  many  kinds. 

Virginiima,  Duchesne  (F.  lowinsis  and  /'.  Illinovn- 
sis,  Prince).  Soablet  or  Vikoisian  Strawberry. 
Figs.  800,  861,  8(»2.  More  slender:  lvs.  thinner,  light 
green  above  and  below,  the  upper  surface  with  sunken 
veins:  fl. -clusters  small,  with  a  few  hanging  fruits  at 
the  top  of  a  rather  long  peduncle:  runners  usually  ap- 
pearing with  the  fruit:  berry 
small,  light  scarlet,  globular  or 
oblong-conical,  usually  with  a 
constriction  or  neck  underneath 
the  moderate-sized  calyx  or 
hull.  E.  North  Amer. -^Vari- 
able. The  larger  an<l  more  hairy 
forms  have  been  separated  as 
var.  Jllino^nsi',  Gray,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  define  tlnMu  from  the 
type;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  boreal  forms,  which  have 
been  detached  as  F.  Canaden- 
sis, Michx.  A  few  early  varie- 
ties of  Strawberries,  as  Crystal 
City,  seem  to  be  wholly  or 
partly  of  F.  Virginia na  origin. 

be.  Lvs.  normally  shorter  than 
the  fl. -clusters :  aktnes 
usually  not  sunken  in  the 
flesh  of  the  berry. 

V^Sca,  Linn.  {F.  semperflf>- 
rens,  Duchesne).  Alpine  and 
Perpetual  Strawberries. 
Erect  and  dark  green,  only 
sparsely  hairy,  the  lvs.  thin  and  light  green  as  com- 
pared with  the  foregoing  species,  very  sharp-toothed  : 
fl. -cluster  small,  forking,  erect  :  berry  firm,  small, 
usually  oblong-conical,  the  akenes  very  prominent , 
hull  spreading.  Eu.  — The  American  representative  of 
this  species  — common* in  woods  N.  — is  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  it  has  received  the  name 
/''.  Americana,  Britt.;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be 
separated.  See  Figs.  863,  864.  The  true  F.  vesca  is 
thought  to  be  sparingly  naturalized  eastward.  The 
native  plant  often  bears  white  fruit.  The  cult,  forms 
are  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  but  the  quality  is  high, 
and  they  are  deserving  of  more  attention  in  home 
grounds.  Variable  in  cult.  There  is  a  form  with  leaflets 
reduced  to  one  (F.  monophylla,  Duchesne,  B.M.  r»3). 
This  type  of  Strawberry  bears  more  continuously  than 
F.  Chilomsis  and  F.  Virginiana.  The  so-called  Mexi- 
can or  Everbearing  Strawberry  which  has  been  intro- 
duced at  times  is  F.  Mericana,  Schlecht..  which  is  an- 
other form  of  the  vescan  type.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
type  possil>ly  may  be  represented  by  F.  Califomica, 
Cham.  &  Schlecht. 

moschata,  Duchesne  (F.  eltttior,  Ehrh.).  Hautbois. 
Taller,  usually  di«iecious,  more  pubescent,  the  calyx  or 
hull  strongl5-  reflexed  from  the  fruit:  berry  dull  red, 
musky.    Eu.  — Cult,  forms  rarely  seen  in  Amer. 

aa.  Duchesnea.    Receptacle  less  fleshy,  tasteless:  habit 
trailing:   fls.  yellow. 

Indica,  Andr.  Neat  trailing  plant  with  small  obovate 
crenate-«lentate  leaflets,  solitary  long-pedicelled  fls., 
and  calyx  bracts  toothed.  India.  Naturalized  E.  — Very 
useful  as  a  basket  trailer.  l^  h_  g^ 

FRAGRANT  BALM.   Monarda  didyma. 


862.  Fruit  of  Fraearia 
Virginiana.    Nat.  size. 
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FRAME 


FBAME.  Fife.  H(>5.  A  box  without  permanent  top  or 
bottom  which  is  designed,  when  covered  with  fclnt^a  or 
other  tranxpnn-nt  material,  a^  a  {•lare  in  whioh  to  grow 
plants.  Wiien  .Hupplie«l  with  artitic-ial  bottom  heat,  the 
frame  is  jiart  of  a  hotbed;  when  supplied  only  with  sun 


FRAXIXU8 

eonntantiy  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  especially  if  it  be 
planted  in  the  open  soil,  wliere  it  can  be  freely  exposed 
to  light  atid  air,  withotit  wiiich  the  beautiful  spots  of  Its 
petals  are  seurrely  de\ eloped."'  His  plate  shows 4  pretty 
red  Hpots  near  the  base  of  each  petal.  L.B.r.  19:1H<»4, 
erroneously  named  F.  gnurhifitlni,  hii-*  the  midvelns  and 
bases  of  the  side  veins  of  the  petals  dark  red.     y^ ^  ^{^ 

FRA8ERA  (John  Fraser,  English  botanist,  collected 
ill  Aiiurioa  ITb.V.M*  and  published  Walter's  Flora  (.'aro- 
litiiana).  Gtn(iani)ct'<e.  C  •>  /mbo.  La^ge,  stout  herbs, 
all  North  American,  and  aii  but  one  far-western  with  a 
single  stem  from  thick,  bitter,  mostly  biennial  roots, 
opposite  or  whorled  Ivs.,  ami  cyniose  clu'^ters  of  dull 
white,  yellowish  or  bluish  Hs.  which  are  commonly  dark- 
spotted  ;  calyx  deeply  4-parted  ;  corolla  wheel- 
shaped,  4-parted,  persistent. 

A.    Lis.  in  whorls  of  4-/;,  wit  u-hite-niargtneff, 
specidfa,   Dougl.    FN.   greenish  white  or  barely 


tinged   bluish,   dark-<lotted 
corolla  lobe. -Cult,   by  D.  M. 
Colo. 


2    glands    on    each 
Andrews,  Boulder, 


AA.    Lrs.  in  2'$  or  S's,u'hite-niargintd. 

B.    Heitjht  2-3  ft.:  f  Is.  whitish,  dark -dotted. 

PArryl,  Torr.   Lvs.  opposite  or  in  3's:  1  notched 

1801  by  Orcutt,  San 


Int. 


864.   Fruit  of  Frugaria 
Americana.      N.-it.  size 


863.   Fragaria  Americana 

i  See  Fnigari.i.  pa^e  CO.".) 


heat,  it  is  part  of  a  coldframe.  The  Frame  nmy  be  of 
any  size,  but  the  normal  size  is  6  x  12  ft.,  an  area  which 
accommodates  four  .'{x 6 ft.  sashes;  and  this  (!x  12  area  is 
understood  when  one  speaks  of  "a Frame."    See  Hot- 

ft«^  L.  H.  B. 

FRANClSCEA.    Included  with  Brunfelsia. 

FRANCDA  (  Fr.  Franco,  Valencia,  sixteenth  century). 
Saxifragiiceiv.  Three  species  of  Chilean  perennial 
herbs,  with  turnip-like  (lyrhte)  lvs.  an<t  terminal,  dense 
racemes  of  white  or  pink  tls.  borne  in  summer.  They 
are  interesting  as  having  points  in  common  with  Cras- 
sulaceae.  Kosaceap.  (lalax  and  even  Diomea.  They  grow 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  in  the  North  could  perhaps  be  win- 
tered in  a  coldframe.  Scape-bearing,  glandular-pilose 
or  tomentose:  rhizome  thick,  many-headed:  lvs.  glan- 
dular-dentate: t!s.  1  iii.  across,  as  many  as  86  in  racemes 
6  in.  long:  floral  parts  in  4's,  rarely  5's;  petals  obovate, 
clawed. 

A.    Fls.  white. 

ramdsa.  D.  Don.  Taller,  woodier  and  more 
branching  than  the  others,  and  distinguished 
by  pubescent  inflorescence.  Leaf-stalks  not 
margined:  fls.  smaller.  Hardy  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  according  to  J.  Saul,  with  spikes  2  ft. 
long  and  1  in.  thick. 

AA.    Fis.  mostly  pink. 

B.    Leaf-stalks  broadly  winged  at  the  base. 

Bonchifdlia,  Cav.  Lower  lobes  continuous  with 
the  broad  margin  at  the  base  of  the  leaf -stalk: 
petals  deep  rose,  dark-spotted.    B.M.  3309. 

BE.   Leaf-stalks  not  winged  at  the  base. 

appendicul^ta,  Cav.  Lower  lobes  distant  from  the 
base  of  the  stalk:  petals  pale  rose,  rarely  spotted.  B.M. 
3178  (shows  a  white  longitudinal  band  on  petals).  B.R. 
19:1645,  where  Lindley  said  (1833),  "It  thrives  better  if 


gland  on  each   corolla  lobe 
Diego. 

BB.    JTeight  SS  in.:   its.  bluish. 

Ctisickii,  Gray.  Lvs.  opposite:  i  glan<l  reaching  from 
near  the  base  to  near  the  nii<ldle  of  each  corolla  lobe.— 
Adv.  1889  by  F.  H.  Horsford.  Charlotte,  Vt.        w,-  ^f 

FRAXINELIA.   See  Dictumnus. 

FRAXINUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Oledeea^.  Ash. 
Hardy  ornamental  trees,  with  deciduous,  opposite,  pin- 
nate, rather  large  lvs.  antl  stnall  fls.  in  panicles,  either 
ai»pearing  before  the  lvs.  an«l  gree  lish,  or  in  the  subge- 
nus Ornus  after  or  with  lvs.  and  whitish  in  showy  pani- 
cles :  the  winged  fr.  is  insignificant.  They  are  valuable 
as  street  and  park  trees,  and  grow  mostly  into  tall,  pyr- 
amidal or  broad-headed  trees,  with  rather  light  green 
foliage,  which  turns  yellow  or  dark  purple  in  fall  or  re- 
mains green,  as  in  /'.  ejrctlsior  and  Ornus.  The  Ash  is 
seldom  severely  injured,  though  a  number  of  insects 
and  fungi  prey  on  the  lvs.  and  wood,  of  which  two  borers, 
and  a  fungus  attacking  the  lvs.,  are  perhaps  the  most 
obnoxious.  Most  of  the  species  are  hardy  North  except 
those  fronj  the  southern  states,  southern  Europe  and 
Himalayas  ;  of  the  sub-genus  Ornus,  /'.  linngeuna  and 
/'.  long'icHspis  seem  to  bj  the  hardiest.  The  Ashes  are 
important  forest  trees,  and  the  straight-grained  and 
tough  wood  is  much  used  for  handles  of  tools,  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons,  for  the  interior 
finish  of  houses,  and  for  furniture,  for  baskets  and  also 
for  fuel.  From  F.  Ornus  manna  is  obtained  as  an  exu- 
dation of  the  trunk,  and  some  Chinese  species  yield  the 
Chinese  white  wax.  The  Ashes  grow  in  almost  any 
moderately  moist  soil,  /'.  nigra  being  somewhat  more 
moisture-loving,  while/'.  oxycarpa,F.  Ornus,  F.  Sogdi- 


-— ,.<^  9    865.  A  Frame. 
It  accommodates  four  sashes. 

ana  and  F.  cnspidata  grow  well  even  in  drier  situations. 
They  are  generally  readily  transplanted  and  grow  rapidly 
when  young.  Prop,  by  seeds  gathered  in  fall  and  sown 
immediately,  or  stratified  and  sown  in  spring,  covered 
about  1  in.  high  with  good  soil;  sometimes  remain  dor- 
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in»nt  until  the  Rerond  year.  The  varieties  and  rarer 
khxlM  Hre  bmldj-d  in  l»te  iiuninier  or  KrHfte<l  in  wprinjf 
on  the  He*"»llin»f«  of  any  of  the  common  Hp««oie>».  Ahoiit 
40  Impedes  in  the  temperate  region  of  the  no.  f  hern  henii- 
uphere  south  to  Cuba;  about  15  of  the  Hpecies*  irrow  in 
N.  Anier.  and  nearly  as  many  in  E.  Asia.  Trees  or 
shrub)*,  with  odd -plnnste,  rarely  simple,  opposite  \\n. 
without  stipules  :  t\>*.  in  panicles,  dict*cious  or  polviru- 
mou«,  with  or  without  calyx  or  with  calyx  and  •*  2-t)- 
parted  corolla  vith  jrenerally  linear  sejcments;  "  .^raens 
generally  li  :  ovary  2-celled  :  fr.  a  l-seeded,  winded 
samara. 


acuminata.  7. 
Ameri'-aua.  7. 
niha.  7. 
Bowi.  9. 
Bi  njceana.  2. 
raroliniiiiiH,  12. 
tpiptera.  7. 
excelsior,  16. 
florihunda,  1   and 

snppl. 
JuKbiixUfoIia.  7. 
lanceolata,  8. 


IXt>CX. 
lentitrifolia,  17. 
lonificuspiH.  :i. 
MjiiKlHchurica.  I't. 
nionophyllii,  16. 
niicra.  V. 
StiiurAnuliif,  7. 
Orejiona,  11. 
OrniiH.  1. 
panno^H,  9. 
parvifoUa.  2.  17. 
PennHylvani''a,  9. 
platyearpn,  I'.*. 


potamophila,  18. 
puhrncettH,  9. 
puhinervis.  ft. 
quadninirulata.  13. 
rotiindi  folia,  1  and 

■iippl. 
rutn,  Ifi. 

tainhurifolia.  14. 
nerratifiilia,  .%. 
SielK>l(li»na.  4. 
nmpfirifnlia,  16. 
vtridia,  8. 


866.  Fraxinus  excelsior  (X  /^). 


▲. 


Fls.  with  calyx  and  corolla  perfect  or  polygamous. 
(  Sub(jemis  Onius.) 

B.     Winter-buds  gray. 

1.  Omns,  Linn.  {F.  floribiinda,  Hort..  not  Wall.). 
Small  tree,  becoming  2."5  ft.:  Ifts.  generally  7,  stalked, 
oblong-ovate  or  ovate,  irregularly  serrate,  rufously  pu- 
bescent on  the  midrib  beneath,  2-:5i.j  in,  long :  tls. 
whiti.sh.  fragrant,  in  dense,  terminal  panicles  3-5  in. 
long  :  fr.  erect,  narrow-oblong,  truncate  or  emarginate 
at  the  apex,  about  1  in.  long.  May,  June.  S.  Eu.,  W. 
Asia.  On.  48.  p.28<>.  — Var.  Iatifdlia,'Ait.(/\  rotundi folia, 
Hort.,  not  Lam.).  Lfts.  roundish  ovate  or  broadly 
ovate-oblong. 

2.  Bungeiina,  DC.  Small  tree,  to  lo  ft.,  or  shrub  : 
lfts.  generally  5,  stalked,  ovate,  obovate  or  roundish, 
obtuse  to  short-acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous,  1-1^' in. 
long:  panicles  to  2'.j  in.  long,  many-fld.  fr.  narrow-ob- 
long, obtuse  or  emarginate.  May.  Ciiina.  G.F.  7  :.').— 
Var.  parvifdlia,  Dipp.  Lfts.  about  1  in.  long,  broadly 
rhombic  or  roundish. 


BB.     Winter-hudit  brotrn  or  nrarhj  black. 

C.    Corolla  divided  to  the  tMae  :   utamena  with  rather 
lomj  fil<tment$. 

.1.  lonffietitpit,  Sle»».  &  Zucc.  Slender  tree,  to  .10  ft., 
with  rufously  pubescent  winter  »>uds:  Ifts.  5-7,  stalked, 
oblong-lanceolute,  long-acumlrtate.  <.i>tu>»ely  serrate,  al- 
most glabrous,  2-4  in.  long:  tis.  in  rather  <«lender,  nar- 
row panicles,  to  4  in.  long  ;  petals  linear,  acute  :  fr.  ob- 
lanceolate.    May.    .lapan. 

4.  BieboldUna,  Hhune.  Small  tree  :  winter  »>uds 
mostly  glabrous  and  oft*  n  almost  black  :  lfts.  5-7,  al- 
most Kessile,  elliptic  or  obl(»ntr-Innceolate,  acuminate, 
ferrate,  usually  pubescent  alonjf  tlie  midrib  beiieHth, 
2-4  in.  lonjf  :  panicles  like  the  former  ;  petals  linear- 
gpatulate,  olttuse  :  fr.  oManceoIate.    May.   Jap.,  Corea. 

5.  pubinAryii,  Blume.  Small  tree  :  Ifts.  7-11,  ovate  or 
ovate-oblong,  acute  or  acuminate,  serrate,  pui»escent  on 
the  veins  beneath,  1'^  4  in.  I«m>r  :  panicles  less  narn>-v 
than  in  the  former  :  petals  small  and  caducous.  Jap. 
—  Prt    ably  F.  aerratifolia,  Hort..  belongs  here. 

CC.    Corolla  uith  short  tube :  anthers  almost  sennile. 

G.  euipidJtta,  T»»rr.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft., 
with  dark.  red<lish  brown  buds  :  Ifts.  usually  7.  slender 
stalked,  lanceolate  or  oblontr-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
coarselv  serrate,  ulmost  glabrous,  Po-2  in.  long:  Hs. 
fratrraiit.  in  3-4-in.  long  panicles  :  fr.  spatulate-oblong. 
April.  Texas  to  Arizona  and  N.  Mex.  S.S.  6:260.— 
Handsome  dowering  tree  for  temperate  regions. 

Fls.  without  corolla,  appearing  before  the  Ivs. 

p..  Fh.  dioecious,  with  the  calyx  per- 
sistent on  the  fr.:  anthers  lin- 
ear or  linear-oblong  :  lfts.  gfU- 
eralhf  :^7:  buds  brown.  {Sub' 
genus  Leptalix.) 
Fr.  oblanceolate  or  lanceolate. 
Branches  and  petioles  glabrous. 

7.  Americ&na,  Linn.  {F.  ydrie' 
Anglitp,  Mill.  F.  alba.  Marsh.). 
White  Ash.  Fig.  8(57.  Tall  tree,  to 
120  ft.:  Ifts.  generally  7,  stalkeii. 
ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or 
denticulate,  dark  green  ai)Ove,  glau- 
cous beneath,  :i-5  in.  long  :  fr. 
linear-oblong,  with  terete  body, 
the  wing  n<»t  decurrent,  \%  in, 
long.  From  Canada  to  Fla,, 
west  to  Minnesota  and  Texas. 
S.S.  6:268.  Em,  377. -Very  variable.  Var.  acaminiU, 
'^ara.  {F.  acuminata.  Lam,  F.  ef:iptera,  W\c\\%.  F. 
Americana,  var,  ghnira.  Hort.).  Lfts,  dark  green  and 
shining  above,  very  glaucous  and  almost  glabrous  be- 
neath, entire.  Var.  jaglandifdlia,  Rehd.  ( F. 
higlandifolia,  Lam.).  Lfts.  less  shining 
above,  usually  broader,  more  or  less  pubes- 
cent beneath,  serrate  at  least  above  the 
miildle.  This  is  the  northern  form,  while 
the  former  is  more  common  in  the  southern 
st£.tes,  Var,  &Ibo-margin&ta,  Hort,  Lfts. 
edged  white. 

8,  }anceol4ta,  Borkh.  (F.  viridix,  Michx. 
in  part.  /'.  Pennsylvdnica,  var.  lanceohlta. 
Sarg,).  Green  Ash.  Tree,  to  60  ft. :  Ifts. 
5-9,  short-stalked,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceo- 
late, irregularly  serrate,  green  on  both 
sides,  almost  glabrous,  2-i  in.  long  :  fr. 
oblanceolate,  with  decurr^  '  ving,  hence 
body  margined,  about  IK  ii;.  long.  Canada 
to  Fla.,  west  to  Rocky  Mt  .    S,S,  6:272, 

DD.   Branches,  petioles  and  Irs.  beneath 
pubescent,  at  least  when  young. 

9.  Feimaylvinica,  Marsh,  {F.  pubencens, 
Lam, ),   Red  Ash,   Tree,  to  60  ft, :  lfts.  5-9, 
stalked,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, crenately  serrate  or  entire,  pubescent 
beneath,  H~6  ir..   long:    fr,  linear-spatulate,  about  2  in, 
iontr.  with  somewhat  «lecurrent  wing.    Canada  to  Fla., 
west  to  DakotJi  and  Mo.    S.S.  6:271.  — Var.  aacubaefdlia, 
Hort.    Lvs.  blotched  yellow,  less  pubescent.  Var.  Bosci, 
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Hort.  With  dark  green,  shining  foliage.  Var.  panndsa, 
Hort.  Similar  to  the  former,  but  Irs.  larger  and  nar- 
rower. 

10.  yeliitinA,Torr.{F.pist(i(i(ffdUa,Torr.).  Tree,  to 
40  ft.,  with  velvety  pubescent,  rarely  glabrous  branches : 
Ifts.  5-9,  sometimes  reduced  to  ;"}  or  even  1,  short- 
stalked,  oval  to  lanceolate,  entire  or  remotely  serrate, 
yellowish  green,  firm  and  thick  at  maturity,  pubescent 
or  nearly  glabrous  beneath.  2— i  in.  long  :  f'r.  spatnlate, 
with  inarginless  bodv.  Texas  to  Arizona  and  N.  Mexico. 
S.S.  6:267. -Not  harily  North. 

11.  Oregdna,  Nutt.  Tree,  ti>80  ft,:  petioles  sometimes 
glubrous  at  length  :  Ifts.  T-U,  almost  sessile  or  short- 
stalked,  oblong  or  elliptic,  acuminate,  entire  or  ob- 
scurely and  remotely  serrate,  light  green.  2'^^-6in.  long, 
thick  and  firm  at  maturity  :  fr.  oblong-obovate.  witli  de- 
curreut  wing,  about  Ik,'  in.  long.  Wash,  to  Calif.  S.  S. 
6:276. 

cc.    Fr.  elliptic  or  broadly  Hpatuhite,  body  compressed 
with  the  wing  till  o round. 

12.  Caroliniina,  Lam.  {F.  platycdrpa,  Michx.). 
Water  Ash.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  pubescent  or  gla- 
brous branches  :  Ifts.  5-7,  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong, 
acuminate,  serrate,  rarely  entire,  pubescent  or  gla- 
brous beneath,  2-5  in.  long:  fr.  1-2  in.  long,  with  pin- 
nately  veined  wing,  often  .S-wiuffed.  Virtrinia  to  Fla., 
west  to  Arkansas  and  Texas.    S.S.  6:274-73. 

BB.  Fls.  without  calyx  {only  iVb.  L?  has  a  deciduoHS 
tninute  calyx):  anthers  cordate,  rarely  broadly 
oblong:  Ifts.  generally  more  than  7,  nearly  gla- 
brous.    {^Subgenus  Fraxinaster.) 

c.  Branches  4-angled  and  usually  winged. 

13.  quadrangulAta,  Michx.  Blue  Ash.  Tree,  to  80, 
rarely  120  ir.:  Ifts.  7-11,  short-stalked,  ovate  to  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  yellowish 
green  on  both  sides,  ;<-5  in.  long:  tls.  per- 
fe'«t:  fr.  oldong.  emarginate.  winged  all 
•"ound.    1-2   in.  long.    From   ^lichigan  to 

'    \sas  and  Tennessee.    S.S.  6:263. 

^'C.  Branches  terete  or  nearly  so. 

D.  Bloom  dicecious:  rachis  at  the  base  of 
Ifts.  with  thick  rufous  tomentum. 

14.  nigra, Marsh.  { F.sa mbuci ft'^l ia .ham.) . 
Black  Ash.  Fig.  868.  Tree,  to  80  ft.:  Itis. 
:»-ll,  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  at 
the  base,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  green 
on  both  sides,  dark  above.  3-<>  in.  long: 
anthers  broadly  oblong:  fr.  narrow-oblonir. 
with  decurrent  wing.  From  Canada  to  Vir- 
ginia, west  to  Mo.    S.S.  5:264-65.    Em.  382. 

15.  Mandschttnca,  Rupr.    Tree,  to  100  ft.. 
868.  Key  of    with   ol>tusely  quadrangular  branches  and 

Fraxinus      dark  brown  buds:  Ifts.  9-11,  almost  sessile, 

nigra.        ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  sharply  serrate. 

Nat.  size.      pubescent  or  hispid  on  the  veins  beneath. 

3-4>  in.  long:  fr.  oblong-lanceolate.  1-1*2  in. 

long.      Manchuria,  Corea,  Saghalin,  Japan.      Valuable 

tree  of  vigorous  growth. 

DU.  Bloom  perfect  or  polygamous :  tachis  without  con 
spicuous  rufous  tomentum. 

E.  Buds  black. 

16.  exc6l8ior,  Linn.  Fig. 866.  Tall  tree,  to  120  ft. :  buds 
black:  Ifts.  9-13,  almost  sessile,  oblong-ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  serrate,  dark  green  above, 
paler  beneath,  2-5  in.  lonsr:  fr.  oblong,  often  emargi- 
nate, about  l}i  in.  long.  Eu.,  W.  Asia.  Many  diflFerent 
varieties  are  cultivated,  some  of  the  most  distinct  being 
the  following:  Var.  dlbo-marginata,  Hort.  Lfts.  edged 
white.  Var.  Albo-variegita,  Hort.  Lfts.  blotched  white. 
Var.  atlrea,  Loud.  With  yellow  branches.  Var.  aiirea 
p^ndula,  Loud.  With  pendulous  yellow  branches,  but 
a  somewhat  weak  grower.  Var  aspIenifdUa,  O.  Ktze. 
(var.  scolopendrifolia,  Hort.).  Lfts.  very  narrow,  al- 
most linear.  Var.  crispa,  Willd.  ( var.  atrorirens,  Hort.. 
var.  cucuUafa,  Hort.).  with  very  dark  groen  curled  and 
twisted  Ivs.;  of  slow  growth.  Var,  diversifdlia.  Ait.  i  F. 
heterophylla,  Vahl.    F.  simpUcifolia    laciniata,   Hort. 


/'.  rufa,  Hort.,  not  Bosc).  Lvs.  simple  or  3-parted, 
usually  incisely  dentate.  N'ar.  monoph^lla,  ().  Ktze.  (  F. 
monophylla,  Desf.  /'.  simplirifolta,  Willd.).  Lvs. 
simple,  ovate,  .serrate,  rarely  with  1  or  2  small  lfts.  at 
the  base.  Var.  n4na,  Loud.  (var.  polemoniifoUa, 
var.  globosa,  Hort.).  A  compact,  slow  growing,  dwarf 
form  with  very  small  lvs.  Var.  p^ndiila,  Ait.  With 
pendulous  branches.  One  of  the  best  pendulous  trees 
for  forming  arbors  and  shady  seats. 

EE.  Bud:i  brown. 

17.  paryifdlia.  Lam.  (/'.  lentiscifdlia,  Desf.).  Shrub 
or  snuill  tree,  to  15  ft.,  with  slender,  often  purplish 
branches:  lfts.  7-13,  sessile,  obovate  or  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  acute,  serrate,  1-2  in.  long:  fr.  oblong,  obtuse  or 
acute.  W.  Asia,  S.  Europe.  Var.  p6ndula,  Dipp.,  with 
pentlulous  branches,  forming  a  graceful  small  weeping 
tree. 

18.  potamdphila.  Herd.  Small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with 
rather  stout,  upright  branches  :  lfts.  7-13,  sialkeu, 
rhombic-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate,  acute  or 
acuminate,  1-2}^  in.  long  :  fr.  linear-oblong,  Tur'  e^- 
tan,  Songaria. 

F.  angu^tifolia,  Vahl.  Allie«l  to  F.  parvifolia.  Lfts.  oblontj- 
liinoeolate  or  lanceolate,  serrate,  to  :{ in.  long.  S.  Eu..  N.  Afr., 
W.  .\sia.— F.  anomala.  Wats.  Small  tree,  to  20  ft.,  with  guad- 
rangnlar  branches:  lvs.  simple  or  pinnate,  roundish  or  rouml- 
ish  ovate,  1*'2-- in.:  fr.  obovate.  Colo.,  I'tah.  8.8.6:266.  —  /'. 
ariientea.  L<:>i8el.,  is  a  var.  of  F.  rotiindifolia,  but  in  gardens 
often  otlier  Ashes,  espe»'ially  varigate<l  forms,  are  cult,  under 
this  name.— F.  Berlandifriana,  DC.  Allie«i  to  F.  lanctnilata. 
Tree,  to  70  ft.:  lfts.  3-5.  ovate  or  oltovate,  serrate,  downy  along 
the  v»>ins  beneath,  to  4  in.  long.  Texas  to  Mexico.  S.S.  6:27;$. — 
F.  Hiltinoreami.  Beadle.  AllieiltoF.  .\niericana.  Tree.  to."><lft.: 
branches  iml>escent:  lfts.  7-9,  oldong-l.inceolafe,  pu]>escent  be- 
neath, u-6  in.  long.  fr.  W^-'l  in.  long,  emarginate,  with  elliptic. 


869.   Freesia  refracta,  var.  LeichtUnii. 

raarginless  body.  N.  Carolina.— F.  dimorpha,  Coss.  &  Dur.  Al- 
lied to  F.  xanthoxjioides.  Shrub:  lfts.  5-~,  roundish  ovate  to 
oblong,  creuately  serrate,  %-l  in.  long.  N.  Africa.  Tender. — F. 
dipetala.  Hook,  ii  Aril.  Allied  to  F.  cuspidata.  Shrub:  lfts. 
.^7,  elliptic  or  ovate,  serrate  or  entire.  V-j-'J  in.  long:  tis.  with  2 
obovate  i)etals.  Calif..  Mexico.  S.S.  6:261.  Tender.— F.  fieri- 
bnnda.  Wall.  Allied  to  F.  longicuspis.  Tree,  to  40  ft.:  lfts.  .t-7, 
ovate-lanceolate,  serrate,  reticnlate  beneath.  2-4  in.  long:  pani- 
cles Large,  to  10  in.  long;  i)etals  oblong.  Himal.ayas.  Tender.— 
F.Gregui,Gr&y.    Alli<Hl  to  F.  cuspidata.    Small  tree:  lfts.  3-7, 
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oblotiB-obovate,  crcnately  serrate,  or  entire.  %-!  in.  long:  fr. 
llnearoblc  •?.  emargiuate.  S.S.  6:2t)"_'.  G.F.  '2Aol.—F.  Maru-gi, 
Hook.  f.  Ailiwl  to  F.  Bungefina.  8hnib:  Ifts.  5,  almost  sessile, 
obovate  to  ovate-laufetdate.  entire  or  serrate,  acute,  1-3  in. 
long.  China.  B.M.  6678.— F.  oxycdrpa,  WilKl.  (F.  oxyphylla, 
Bieb.),  Allied  to  F.  par^ifolia.  Tree. to 00  ft. :  Ifts.  .V-ll.  lanceo- 
late, serrate,  pubescent  along  the  midrib  beneath.  \%<\  in.  long: 
f"-.  oblanceolate,  acute.  S.  Eu.,  W.  Asia.— F.  profunda.  Bush. 
Allie<i  to  F.  Pennsylvanica.  Lfts.  7-9,  oblong-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, entire,  3-6  in.  long,  tomentose  beneath:  fr. '!-'!%  in.  long, 
with  decurrent  wing.  Ark..  Mo.— F.  raibocdrpa,  Kegel.  8hmb: 
lfts.  3-7.  oblong  or  oblong-obovate,  usually  entire,  obtuse,  1-2  in. 
long:  fr.  strongly  falcate,  with  obovate  not  decurrent  wing. 
Turkestan.  Buchar.— F.  RegeU,  Dipp.  Probably  only  var.  of 
F.  potamophila,  with  darker  green,  broader  and  less  acute 
T'ts.  Turkestan. — F.  rhynchophylla,  Hance.  I^arge  tree: 
da  large,  thickly  covered  with  ntfous  tomentum  :  lfts. 
..  oblong-obovate.  remotely  crenate-serrate,  2-4  in.  long: 
'*.i.  perfe<'t,  apetalous,  with  a  calyx.  China.  G.F.  6:485.— 
F.  rotundifolia,  ]..am.  Allied  to  F.  Ornus.  Small  tree,  to 
2.)  ft.:  lfts.  5-y,  roundish  or  roundish  obovate,  irregularly 
serrate.  S.  Euroi)e.— F.  Sogdiana,  Bge.  Allied  to  F.  an- 
gustifolia.  Small  tree :  hs.  often  in  3"8  and  rather 
cowded:  lfts.  3-5,  lanceolate,  serrate,  2-4  in.  long.  Turk- 
estan.—F.  taniariscifolia,  Vahl.  Allied  to  F.  par\-ifolia. 
Small  tree:  lfts.  9-11,  short-stalked,  oblong-lanceolate,  serrate, 
1-3  in.  long.  W.  Asia.— F  Texi'ngis,  Sarg.  Allied  to  F.  Ameri- 
cana. Tree,  to  40 ft.:  lfts.  5,  broadly  oval  or  ovate,  rounde<l  or 
acute  at  the  apex.  \%--l\i  in.  long.  Texas.  S.S.  6:270.-F.  Theo- 
phrdgti,  Nouv.  Duh.,  is  a  var.  of  F.  <  >mus.  but  in  gardens  other 
forms  are  sometimes  cult,  under  this  name.— F.  Turkestdniea, 
Carr.=F.  Sogdiana.— F.  xanthoxyloides.  Wall.  Shrub  or  small 
tree,  to  25  ft.:  lfts.  5-9,  o>)long,  crenu'.ite-serrate.  1-2  in.  long. 
Himalayas.  Belongs  to  the  subgenus  Sciadanthus,  having  per- 
fect apetalous  fls.  with  calyx.  ALFRED  Rehdek. 

TEEfiSIA  (the  author  of  this  genus  never  explained 
the  name).  Jridi\cefe.  Freesias  (Fitr.  869)  are  aniongrst 
the  dozen  mcst  popular  bulbous  plants  for  fall  planting 
and  winter  bloomiufr,  and  next  to  the  Chinese  narcis- 
sus, which  can  be  grown  in  pure  ■'vater,  they  flourish 
in  home  windows  witli  less  cave  than  most  other 
l»ulbs.  They  have  tubular  fls.,  white  or  pale  yellow, 
borne  in  a  pretty  fashion  that  makes  them  anvngst 
the  most  highly  individualized  of  all  garden  plants. 
The  5-7  Hs.  are  upright  and  strung  along  a  jointed  axis 
wnich  is  suddenly  bent  back  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  peduncle.  (This  habit  is  an  accentuation  of 
that  of  Tritonia,  from  which  Freesia  is  essentially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  2-eut  stvle.)  O*  the  si-'!*^ndi(l  and 
almost  numberless  bulbs  from  t'*^  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(including  the  iris,  amaryllis,  aod  lily  fan.ilies)  Free- 
sias are,  next  to  gladiolus,  the  most  popular,  though 
not  so  variable  as  Ixias.  This  popula.'-ity  is  a  growth 
of  the  last  quarter  century  or  less,  though  Freesias  have 
been  in  cultivation  since  lt>lG  or  earlier.  Conservative 
botanists  now  suppose  that  the  Freesias  are  all  origi- 
nally of  one  stock,  which  species  should  be  called  -F. 
iffrncta.  The  extremes  of  variation  ia  form  are  shown 
in  Figs.  809  and  870,  from  the  long  and  slender  tube  of 
var.  alba  to  the  short  and  broader  tube  of  var.  Leicht- 
IhiiL  One  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  the  plant  is  that  in 
the  Botanical  Register  for  181«>  (Plate  l'^^^.  as  Tritonia 
refrdcta),  a  part  of  which  is  repro«luced  in  Fig.  870  to 
show  the  great  irregularity  of  the  corolla  lobes  at  that 
early  period,  and  the  straggling  habit  of  the  fls.,  some 
pointing  down  and  others  up.  The  colors  in  the  plate 
are  unattractive,  almost  repulsive,  being  a  sickly  green 
throughout,  with  a  strong  orange  color  on  the  tips  of  the 
li  lower  lobes.  The  garden  evolution  of  the  Freesias  has 
proceeded  along  two  lines.  The  greatest  effort  has  been 
expended  to  produce  a  pure  white  flower,  and  in  the  best 
strains  the  white  color  is  mostly  associated  with  a 
long  ai.d  slender  tube.  The  ideal  of  a  yellow  flower  is 
less  popular,  and  is  mostly  associated  with  the  shorter 
and  broadfci*  tube.  In  both  cases  the  forms  with  strag- 
gling inflorescence  and  irregular  corolla  lobes  have 
been  relentlessly  suppressed.  One  may  easily  see  how 
strongly  2-lipped  and  gaping  were  the  flowers  of  1816, 
atid  how  strongly  the  tube  was  bulged  upon  one  side. 
Any  tendencies  toward  such  forms  ^n  n-oilern  bulbs  are 
signs  of  degeneration  or  carelessness  somewhere.  In 
pedigree  plants  the  Io'>e8  are  beautifully  rounded  and 
the  flowers  symmetrical.  Perhaps  the  i  i-.»st  charming 
picture  of  the  two  prevailinff  ideals  i?  Tlate  '^^47  of  the 
Cti^rden,  vol,  22,  1882.  One  of  the  eiiliest  pictures  of 
the  short-  and  broad-tubed  vellow  tvpe  is  that  ii*  I, .B.C. 
19:1820,  published  in  1832*  as    Tri'fduia  odordta.    The 


probable  course  of  evolution  and  degeneration  in  Freesias 
is  pictured  in  Gng.  7:197  and  A.F.  14:1179.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  either  ideal,  the  yellow  spots  have  been  con- 
sidered objectionable.  The  original  stock  seems  to  have 
a  trace  of  violet  color,  which  sometimes  shows  itself  in 
varying  intensity,  sometimes  in  spots  or  lines,  some- 
times in  a  suffused  tint.  Lately  some  fine  effects  are 
said  to  have  been  secured  with  this  minor  color,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  violet  hue  will  ever  produce  any- 
thing of  the  first  importance.  Less  important  pictures 
of  Freesias  are  in  Mn.  8,  p.  87.  A.G.  17:.');i9.  Gn.  51,  p. 
304.  G.C.  III.  3:588;  19:;{91,  392,  397.  The  writer  has 
not  seen  the  older  figures  in  Jacq.  let.  241. 
Ti;i  \Mi  Redout^,  Lil.  t.  419  and  Gt.  808.  For  garden 
i^rHi  \*l        monographs,seeGng.7:196,andGn.22,  p.  94. 


870.  Freesia  refracta. 

As  it  was  in  1816.  with  a 
modem  liower  of  var. 
alba  at  the  left. 


The  "following  points 
are  taken  with  only  tri- 
fling changes  from  F. 
A.  Waugh's  review  of 
Freesias  in  Gng.  7:19«5  : 
"As  a  floiist's  flower  the 
white  Freesias  are  most 
valuable,  the  whiter  the 
better.  The  original  type 
of  Freesia  refracta  evi- 
dently had  a  strong  ten- 
dency toward  the  yellow 
color;  this  keeps  turning 
up  with  great  persistence  in  F.  refracta  alba.  There  is 
always  a  certain  per  cent  of  yellow  mixture,  even  in  the 
finest  strains.  Sometimes  it  is  only  2-3  per  cent:  some- 
times it  is  50  per  cent;  usually  it  runs  about  5-10  per 
cent.  The  causes  of  this  are  not  certain.  A  Californian 
makes  a  quasi  admission  of  the  allegation  that  Ameri- 
can grown  stock  shows  more  yellow  than  the  European 
grown,  and  suggests  that  the  strong  sunlight  of  his 
state  accounts  for  the  tendency  toward  yellow  fls.  Ex- 
periments by  V.  A.  Clark  show  that  the  yellow  color  is 
formed  under  the  direct  oxidizing  influence  of  sunlight. 
In  general  it  seems  that  the  greater  amount  of  yellow  is 
''orrelated  with  stronger  growth.  Plants  which  grow 
\  ery  vigorously  show  darker  green  leaves  and  more  of 
the  peculiar  sulfur  color.  White  flowers  are  often,  like 
white  leaves,  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  plant.  This 
niakes  it  difficult  to  keep  a  stock  of  Freesias  vigorous 
and  at  the  same  time  selected  to  a  high  degree  of  purity 
as  regards  the  flowers." 

Freesias  are  much  forced  by  florists,  chiefly  for  cut- 
flowers  at  Christmas.  If  cut  when  only  2  fls.  are  out, 
the  rest  will  open.  They  can  be  had  in  flower  from 
Christmas  until  June  by  successional  plantings  from 
Aug.  to  Feb.  For  the  best  results  the  largest  and  high- 
est priced  bulbs  should  be  planted  as  early  as  Aug.  One 
of  th  »  strons  points  of  Freesias,  however,  is  that  plant- 
ing may  be  delayed  longer  than  with  many  other  bulbs. 
Bulbs  may  be  dried  off  gradually  in  the  pots  and  kept 
dry  during  summer.  Repot ;  the  larger  bulbs  will  bloom, 
but  will  not  give  so  good  results  as  medium  size  imported 
bulbs  not  previously  forced. 
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In  the  home  window  Freesias  will  flower  in  6  weeks 
after  jfrowth  starts.  Their  frafjrance  is  delightful. 
They  are  not  so  particular  as  the  other  important  bulbs 
about  being  potted  long  before  they  are  wanted  for  forc- 
ing and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  where  the  tops  are  held 
back  while  the  roots  develop.  Be  careful  to  have  good 
drainage.  There  is  danger  of  overwatering  until  the 
plants  are  in  flower. 

The  wholesale  production  of  Freesia  bulbs  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  The  Channel  Islands  have  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  favored  localities  for  growing 
Cape  bulbs.  Freesias  are  comparatively  little  grown  in 
Holland.  The  centers  of  the  industry  seem  to  be  shift- 
ing. The  Bermuda  Islands  now  have  a  small  share  of 
the  trade,  and  California  has  the  largest  share  of  any  of 
the  American  states  at  present. 

A.  Fls.  distinctly  S'lipped  :  inflorescence  straggling  : 
colors  dull;  spots  prominent. 

refr&cta,  Klatt.  Fig.  870.  The  original  type  no  longer 
in  cultivation.  Lvs.  linear:  spathe-valves  small,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  scariousl 

AA.  I'ls.  and  inflorescence  more  nearltf  regular:  colors 
purer;  spots  not  prominent. 

B.  Tube  ft/pically  long,  slender  and  gradually  narrowed. 

Var.  iLlba.  Fig.  870.  Lvs.  and  spathe-valves  as  in 
var.  odorata. 

BB.  Tube  typically  short,  broad,  suddenly  constricted. 

c.  Color  pale  yellow. 

Var.  Leichtlinii.  Fig.  869.  There  is  a  subvariety 
major  int.  by  Sutton. 

cr.   Color  bright  yellow. 

Var.  odorata.  Lvs.  broader  and  less  rigid  than  in  the 
type:  spathe-valves  broader  and  more  obtuse.  Subva- 
rieties  with  various  colors  are  hictea,  lilacina,  formosa 
and  Klattedna. 

ccc.   Color  orange. 

Var.  atirea.  Odorless,  later  than  the  rest  and  more 
uncertain. 

Other  kinds  of  less  importance  are  crispa.  tricolor,  xantho- 
spica,  purpurasceu^  and  xanthospiln.  These  names  do  not 
appear  in  American  catalogues.  Bella  is  a  variety  highly 
praised  by  some.  ^y    ^j 

FEEM6NTIA  (after  John  Charles  Fremont,  dis- 
tinguished western  explorer,  who  discovered  it  in  1846). 
Syn.  Fremontodendron .  Sferculiaceo'.  Beautiful  free- 
flowering  shrub,  with  alternate,  rather  small,  palmately- 
lobed  lvs.  and  large  yellow  fls.  appearing  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  June.  It  is  not  hardy  North,  and  in  cool  re- 
gions it  should  have  a  sunny  and  sheltered  position, 
preferably  against  a  wall  of  southern  aspect  ;  it  pre- 
fers well-drained,  rather  dry  soil,  and  dislikes,  espe- 
cially during  the  wint«r,  an  excess  of  moisture.  Prop,  by 
seeds  or  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass  in  summer. 
One  species  in  California,  allied  to  the  Mexican  Chei- 
ranthodendron  :  shrub  or  small  tree,  \t  ith  stellate  pu- 
bescence :  lvs.  alternate,  slender- petioled  :  fls.  solitary 
on  short,  lateral  branchlets,  apetalous  :  calyx  large, 
deeply  5-parted,  with  3  small  bracts  at  the  base  ;  sta- 
mens .'i-connate  toward  the  base  into  a  tube  :  fr.  a  5- 
celled,  dehiscent  capsule  with  many  seeds. 

Calif6mica,  Torr.  To  20  ft.:  lvs.  generally  roundish 
ovate,  cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  obtuse,  3-  to  5- 
lobed  or  almost  entire,  whitish  or  ferrugineous  pubes- 
cent beneath,  %-l}.1'm.  long:  calyx  13^-3  in.  across, 
deep  yellow,  with  stellate  hairs  outside,  villous  at  the 
base  within  ;  lobes  orbicular :  capsule  denselv  beset 
with  hispid  hairs,  1  in.  long.  S.S.  1 :23.  B.M.  5591.  On. 
3.  p.  55;  29:525  and  .33,  p.  566.  F.S.  22:2349.  R.H.  1867:90. 
I. H.  13:496.   B.H.  17:13.  Alfred  Rehder. 

FBINOE  TBEE.     Chionanthus   Virginica. 

FBITILLABIA  (Latin  fritillus,  commonly  understood 
to  be  a  checker-board,  but  may  have  meant  dice-box). 
Lilidcece.   This  genus  includes  the  Crown  Imperial  and 


the  Fritillaries.  hardy,  bulbous  plants,  mostly  low- 
growing  and  spring-blooming,  with  (Irooping  or  nod- 
ding fls.  which  are  often  checkered  or  tessellated  with 
dark  purple  and  green,  but  some  also  have  brighter  colors. 
They  resemble  lilies  in  having  drooping  or  nodding  fls., 
but  their  anthers  are  fixed  at  the  base,  while  those  of  the 
lilies  are  fastened  on  the  back  but  are  free  to  swing 
about.  Lilies,  too,  have  funnel-shaped  fls.,  while  Fritil- 
laries and  tulips  have  bell-shaped  fls.,  and  tulip  fls.  are 
erect.  Nearly  all  the  Old  World  Fritillaries  resemble 
tulips  in  having  coated  bulbs,  while  all  the  American 
Fritillaries  resemble  lilies  in  having  scaly  bulbs.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  has 
supplied  the  world  with  so  many  excellent  bulbous 
plants,  has  no  lilies,  tulips  or  Fritillaries. 
By  far  the  most  popular  kinds  are  the  Checkered  Lily 


871.  Common  Snako's-head  or  Checkered  Lily. 

(Fritillaria  Meleagris.) 

Faithftilly  redrawn  from  Besler's  Hortus  Eystettensis, 
published  iu  1613.     (Incorrect  as  to  stamens  and  pistil.) 

and  Crown  Imperial,  Figs.  871, 874.  These  are  the  hardi- 
est, the  easiest  to  cultivate  and  the  most  variable.  The 
Crown  Imperial  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  plants 
of  old-fashioned  gardens,  but  it  has  been  banished  from 
many  modern  gardens  because  of  its  strong  foetid 
odor.  It  is  the  most  robust  of  all  the  species,  and  until 
1897  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  with  its  fls.  in 
umbels,  all  the  others  being  solitary  or  in  racemes.  It 
is  a  truly  imperial  plant,  and  rejoices  the  children  early 
in  every  spring  by  its  marvelous  pearly  drops  of  nec- 
tar, which  seem  never  to  fall.  F.  Meleagris,  the  most 
popular  of  the  purple  kinds,  is  the  common  Snake's 
Head  or  Checkered  Lily,  so  called  from  the  tessellation 
of  purple  and  green,  which  is  prettiest  when  as  sharply 
and  regularly  defined  as  possible.  This  plant  grows 
wild  in  moist  English  meadows,  and  can  be  naturalized 
in  large  quantities  in  such  situations.  It  is  the  only 
kind  that  can  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned 
below  and  for  cut-fls.  Other  ancient  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
ropean gardc'  1  are  F.  latifolia.  lutea  and  Pernica,  for 
the  last  of  woic.iwe  are  indebted  to  "Mr.  Nicholas  Lete, 
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a  lover  of  all  fair  flowers,"  by  whose  "procurement," 
Parkinson  says,  it  was  secured  tbroutrh  Turkey.  All 
the  remaining  kinds  are  rarer. 

As  a  rule,  the  kinds  that  are  chiefly  purple  or  green, 
or  mixtures  of  both  colors,  are  dull,  unattractive  and  cu- 
rious compared  with  the  few  kinds  that  have  brilliant 
yellow  or  red.  Of  the  duller  and  purple  kinds,  2  of  the 
choicest,  next  to  F.  Meleafjrix,  are  /'.  tuUpifoIia  (which 
is  flamed  like  a  tulip  and  never  checkered)  and  /'. 
Cittntachafcensis.  jfreat  masses  of  which  in  Alaska  make 
one  of  the  "summer  sights"  remembered  by  the  tourists. 
The  white  in  Fritillaries  is  perhaps  al%vays  more  or  less 
greenish,  and  the  white  color  in  /'.  Meleagris  is  as  good 
as  in  any  species.  By  far  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
genus  is  F.  rerurva,  which  is  also  the  most  difficult 
of  culture.  Next  in  brilliancy  come  /'.  liiten,  a  urea, 
Moqfjridqei  and  pndica,  all  highly  individual  and  all 
yeliow,  some  checkered,  others  not. 

The  culture  of  Fritillaries  is  rather  complicated,  2 
kinds  capable  of  being  naturalized,  some  cult,  in  bor- 
ders, some  in  rockeries  and  others  in  pots.  The 
Crown  Imperial,  being  exceptionally  vigorous,  requires 
the  deepest  planting,  richest  soil  and  most  room.  The 
earth  should  be  trenched.  Well  rotted  manure  may  be 
worketl  into  the  soil  6  in.  below  the  bulbs  and  the  bulbs 
^et  on  a  level  G  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
species  has  the  largest  fls.  in  the  genus.  If  possible  it 
should  be  shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  as  southern  ex- 
posures are  said  to  make  the  fls.  smaller  and  shorter 
lived. 

In  border  cultivation  the  essential  peculiarities  are  a 
sbeltpred,  shady  site,  early  fall-planting,  division  every 
2  or  W  years,  and  as  a  rule  a  warm,  deep,  sandy  loam, 
which  is  not  too  cold  or  too  retentive  of  moisture. 
Bulbs  of  the  taller  kinds  may  be  planted  .S— 4  in.  deep; 
bulbs  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  be  set  at  half  that  depth. 
As  all  Fritillaries  increase  rapidly  by  offsets,  it  is  desir- 
able to  lift  and  divide  the  plants  at  least  every  3  years, 
or  the  small  bulbs  will  rob  the  big  ones.  For  the  same 
reason  Fritillaries  are  rarely  prop,  by  seeds. 

The  dwarf  and  rare  sorts  require  more  care  and  de- 
serve some  leaf-mold  in  their  soil.  "E.  J.,"  in  Gn.  52, 
pp.  242-244,  says  that  such  plants  require  an  evergreen 
carpet  through  which  they  may  spring,  and  recommends 
Sedum  Hispanicum  or  its  var.  glaucum  as  the  most  per- 
fect carpet  possible,  taking  the  least  from  the  soil  and 
giving  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  plants  below. 
"Such  carpets  must  of  necessity  be  plants  of  very  dwarf, 
creeping  growth,  such  as  some  of  the  smaller,  mossy 
saxifrages  or  aubrietias,  that  do  not  mind  frequent  dis- 
turhance  and  are  easily  replaced."  For  the  principles  of 
culture  in  rockeries  and  pots,  see  Alpine  Gardens  and 
Bulbs. 

Our  native  Fritillaries,  which  include  the  bright-fld. 
rfrurra  and  pudicn,  are  confined  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Of  these  Carl  Purdy  makes  2  cultural  groups,  based  on 
the  character  of  bulb,  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  condi- 
tions of  shade.  The  first  group  contains  F.  bi  flora ,  lilia- 
cea  and  pluriflorn;  the  second  F.  atropurpxirea,  eoc- 
citifa,  In nceolatn ,  parviflorn,  pndica  and  recurva.  The 
former  grow  in  open  fields  n  heavy  clay  soils:  the  lat- 
ter in  shady  wools,  in  wel  trained  soils,  but  F.  pndica 
does  not  need  as  much  shade  as  the  others  of  its  group, 
and  must  have  sandy  loam  and  slight  shelter.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  sandy  sage  brush  region,  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Mts.  The  bulbs  of  the  first  group 
are  composed  of  thick,  heavy  scales  attached  to  a  thin, 
rhizoniatous  base;  in  the  second  group  the  bulbs  are  of 
one  piece,  and  low-conical  in  form,  their  sides  thickly 
covered  with  small,  round,  white  rice-like  offsets.  For 
the  first  group  Purdy  recommends  a  rich  loam,  and  a 
slight  shade  to  draw  out  the  stems  and  prolong  the 
bloom;  for  the  second  group  a  light,  loose  soil,  rich  in 
mold,  a  sheltered  place  and  considerable  shade.  At 
the  best  these  are  not  profuse  in  their  bloom.  E.  J.  ad- 
vises that  the  bulbs  of  F.  recurva  should  be  planted 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  key  to  the  various  subgenera  given  below  is  es- 
sentially Baker's  in  his  monograph  in  Latin  in  Jour. 
Linn.  Soc.  14:2.51  (187.5);  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
botanical  and  horticultural  interests  agree  in  using 
such  simple  and  obvious  characters  as  those  of  the  bulb 
and  style.    The  nectaries  or  glands  are  less  useful  and 


reliable,  but  they  help  to  give  a  sense  of  the  natural 
groups  in  this  large  genus. 

A.  Bulbs  tntiicated  (i.e., coated). 
B.  Stffle  ■i-cttt. 

D.  G  I  a  nd  s     distinct     a  n  d 

prominent,  equal.  Species 

E.  Glands  long 1. 

EE.  Glands  wide 2-14. 

DD.  Glands     obscure,     equal, 

lonif 

BB.   Sttile  undivided. 

c.  Glands  equal,  obscure 15-17. 

CO.  Glands  unequal, prominent 

V.  Glands  long 18. 

DD.  Glands  short 

AA.  Bulbs  seal}/. 

B.  Style  undivided 19-^1. 

BB.  Stif!"  6-cut. 

C.  Capsules  acutely  angled. 
D.  Fls.     solitary    or     race- 
mose  22-25, 

DD.  Fls.  in  \,mbels 20. 

cc.  Capsule  obtusely  angled  ..27-30. 


Subgenera 
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monocodon 

notholirion 

Ambliriox 

korolkowia 
Rhixopetali'M 

Therisia 


goniocarpa 
Petiliim 
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Armena,  16. 
atropurpurea,  24. 
aixrea,  9. 
birtora,  29. 
Camschatcensis,  30. 
coccinea,  2.5. 
delphinensis,  3. 
Elwesii,  14. 
Imperialis.  26. 
Kamschatcensis,  30. 
lanceolata,  22. 
latifolia,  7. 


INDEX. 

Libanotica,  20. 
liliacea,  28. 
lutea.  8. 
Meleagris.  1. 
meleagroides,  11. 
minor,  11. 
Moggriflgei.  3. 
Oranensis,  13. 
palliditlora.  10. 
parv'itlora.  23. 
Per.sicji,  19. 
pluriflora.  21.  27. 


pndloa.  17. 
Pyrenaioa,  12. 
recurva,  27. 
Jtaddeana,  26. 
Kuthenir-a,  6. 
Sewerzowi.  18. 
Thunbergi,  4. 
tubaiformis.  3, 
tulipifolia,  15. 
verticillata,  4. 
Waltijewi,  5. 
WhittaUi,  2. 


1.  Meleagris,  Linn.  Figs.  871-87.3.  Distinguished 
from  No.  2  by  the  glands  5-6  lines  long  and  stigmas 
half  as  long  as  the  stylo.  Typically  1-fld.  England 
and  Norway,  through   central   Eu.  to  Caucasus,     On. 

32:626;  47,  p.  330;  52.  p.  243.-In  the  Eng- 
lish meadows  whitish  and  purplish  forms 
are  found  which  are  more  or  less  check- 
ered. The  Dutch  bulb-growers  keep  at 
least  10  kinds  distinct.  The  extremes  of 
color-range  are  (1)  a  greenish  white,  (2) 
a  sufficient  degree  of  purple  to  make  the 
checkering  as  <listinct  as  possible,  and  (3) 
an  approach  to  yellow.  Some  kinds  bear 
2-3  fls. ;  some  are  d<mble;  some  fls.  spread 
so  widely  as  to  be  almost  funnel-shaped. 
Var.  cont6rta,  an  old  monstrosity,  instead 
of  segments  free  all  the 
way,  and  a  shouldered 
base,  has  the  lower  third 
From  Flora  of  the  perianth  united  into 
Danica.show  a  funnel-shaped  tube.  The 
yellow  of  some  fls.  is  con- 
jectured to  be  the  result 
of  a  cross  with  F.  lutea 
made  before  Gerarde's 
time,  say  1630.  IiT  Eng- 
land the  species  flowers  toward  the  end  of 
April.   It  is  the  best"all-round  "species. 

2.  Whittallii,  Baker.  Height  1  ft.: 
stem  1-fld.:  Ivs,  linear,  glaucous:  fls. 
checkered  green  and  brown.  Mt.  Tau- 
rus.   Int.  1893. 

3.  tubsefdrmis,  Gren.  &  Godr.  (F. 
Gren.),  Distinguished  by  the  glands  3-4  lines  long  and 
very  short  stigmas,  Alps,  Baker  gives  the  same  color 
range  as  for  F.  Meleagris,  but  "D.K.,"  in  Gn.  .32,  p.  .537, 
regards  as  the  typical  color  a  purplish  brown,  faintly 
marked  with  yellow,  belonging  to  a  plant  that  fls.  in 
July.  However,  the  most  desirable  form  is  var.  M6g- 
gridgei,  Boiss.  {F.  Moggridgei,  Hort.),  with  its  bright 
yellow,  checkered  inside  with  bright  red  or  re<blish 
blown.  'I ''his  is  a  dwarfer  form  from  the  maritime  Alps^ 
with  wid  r  Ivs.  (6-9  lines),  longer  stismatic  cusps,  ap. 
proaching  F', /M^frt,  and  essentiallv  vellow-fld,  G.C  II 
13:5.32.  Gn.  18:244.  F.M.  1880:405.-It  blooms  in  mid. 
April.    Var.  Btim&ti,  Planchon,  bright  plum,  checkered 


872.    Stamens 

and  pistil  of 

Fritillaria 

Meleaffris. 


ing  the  3-cut 
stigma,  an  iin 
portant  char- 
acter  in  this 
genus. 


873.  Strange 
form  of  doub- 
ling in  the 
Checkered 
Lily. 

Pictured  as 
early  as  1613. 

delphin^nsis. 
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greenish  yellow  ;  has  a  broadly  bell-shaped,  smaller  fl., 
which  is  even  earlier  and  has  smaller  glands. 

4.  verticilUta,  Wilkl.  {F.leuca'nthn, Fisch.).  This  and 
No.  5  are  distinguished  from  Nos  6-10  by  the  greater 
height  of  the  former  and  their  Ivs.  curled  at  the  tips 
into  tendrils.  Height  l':j  ft. :  stems  often  1-.  sometimes 
2-5-fld.:  tts.  whiteor  yellow,  never  checkered  or  spotted. 


874.  Crown  Imperial— Fritillaria  Imperialis. 

Altai  Mts.  B.M.  3083.  — In  the  type  the  Ivs.  are  numer- 
ous, 2()-40  ;  anthers  barely  half  as  long  as  thettlanients: 
style  no  longer  than  the  ovary,  but  in  var.  Thdnbergii 
(F.  Thnnbergii,  Miq.)  the  upper  Ivs.  are  ofteu  sparse  : 
anihers  as  long  as  the  filaments  :  style  \%-l  times  as 
long  as  the  ovary.  G.C.  II.  13:532.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
yellow-fld.  form  is  cult. 

5.  Walujdwi,  Regel.  Probably  belongs  here,  as  its  Ivs. 
have  tendrils.  It  is  the  only  kind  that  is  silver-white 
outside  and  crimson-brown  spotted  white  or  yellow  in- 
side.   Turkestan.    Gn.  52:1137. 

6,  RutWnica.Wickst.  Height  1-2  ft. :  stem  1-3-fld. :  Ivs. 
6-20:  fls.  livid  purple,  obscurely  checkered.  Caucasus. 


7-9.  latifdlia,  Willd.,  and  its  allies  F.  liitea.  Miller, 
and  F.  atirea,  Schott.  These  three  names  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  Swell-marked  typesof  color:  F.  fati- 
folia  representing  the  extreme  of  dark  purple  and  green 
without  yellow;  F.aurea,  at  t  e  other  extreme,  being 
essentially  yellow,  the  checker  marks  smaller  and  more 
sharply  defined,  and  the  colors  of  the  brightest ;  F. 
lufea  an  intermediate  form,  essentially  yellow,  but 
greenish,  and  with  the  purple  checker-marks  duller  in 
color  and  not  so  sharply  defined  and  regular.  In  this 
sense  the  pictures  mav  be  referred  to  the  tvpes  as  fol- 
lows :  B.M.  8.i3and  1207  to  /'.  httifolia :  B.M.  IMS  to 
/'.  iHtea  ;  B.M.  7374.  R.H.  1878,  p.  287,  Gn.  42:867,  J. H. 
III.  28:357,  and  probably  Gt.  840,  Fig.  1  (not  seen  by  the 
author)  to  F,  auva.  F.  Utti folia  represents  the  extreme 
width  of  Ivs.,  and  F.  a  urea  is  said  to  differ  in  having 
the  lower  Ivs.  often  whorled.  All  these  grow  }4-l  ft. 
high.  One  of  the  most  anciently  cultivated  of  allFri*il- 
laries  is  /'.  lutea,  which  is  found  promiscuously 
mingled  with  the  wider-leaved  form,  both  wild  and  cult. 
At  present  the  most  popular  of  the  three  is  probably 
F.  aurea,  which  began  a  new  era  of  prosperity  about 
1894  with  its  reintroduction  by  Leichtlin.  Allflourish 
in  the  Caucasus  region.  The  Dutch  bulb-growers  ad- 
vertise 10  varieties  of  /'.  latifoUa. 

10.  pallidiildra,  Schrenk.  Allied  to  1  and 
12.  but  with  more  numerous,  broader  Ivs., 
and  larger  fls.  Height  6-15  in.:  Ivs.  8-25: 
fls.  1-6.  Siberia.  B.M.  6725  (green,  with  a 
few  dark  purple  spots).  Gt.  1857:209.  R.H. 
1880,  p.  215.  G.C.  II.  19:573. -"Pale yellow." 
\'(in  Tubergen. 

11.  meleagroldes,  Patrim.  (/'.  vihior, 
Ledeb. ).  Height  1-2  ft. :  stem  very  slender, 
mostly  1-fld.:  Ivs.  .3-6,  narrowly  linear:  fls. 
dark  purple,  spotted  green;  anthers  a  third 
the  length  of  the  filaments.  W.  Siberia. 
B.M.  3280. 

12.  FyrenJuca,  Linn.  Height  1-1 J^  ft., 
mostly  1-fid. :  Ivs.  6-10,  linear,  glaucous:  fls. 
dark  purple,  spotted  green  ;  anthers  two- 
fifths  the  length  of  the  filaments.  Pyrenees. 
B.M.  604,  not  952  or  1216. 

13.  Oran^nsis,  Baker.  Height  \-\%  ft.: 
lower  Ivs.  lanceolate:  upper  Ivs.  linear:  tts. 
dark  pv.'^'^V  ,  obscurely  checkered  green. 
Mt.  Oran.    G.C.  II.  13:.341. 

14.  £lwesii,  Poiss.  Lvs.  Ty-f)'.  fis.  green, 
flushed  purple  on  back  and  tips,  not  check- 
ered. Lycia.  B.M.  6321,  erroneously,  as  F. 
acmoprtala. 

15.  tulipifdlia,  Bieb.  One  of  the  choicest 
and  daintiest  kinds.  Very  distinct.  Foliage 
glaucous  blue:  fls.  resembling  a  tulip  in 
shape,  and  with  a  chalky  look  outside. 
Height 2-8  in.:  stem  1-fld.:  Ivs.  3-4,  elliptic, 
concave,  nerveless,  lK-2V2in.  long:  fls. 
solitary,  inside  rusty  brown-purple,  not 
checkered,  outside  dark  glaucous  bine, 
streaked  with  the  same  purple.  Caucasus. 
B.M.  5969. 

16.  Armdna,  Boiss.  Height  6-12  in. :  stem 
1-fld.:  Ivs.  4-5,  lower  lanceolate,  uj. per  lin- 
ear: fls.  between  funnel-  and  bell- shaped, 
dark  purple,  not  checkered.  Armenia.  B.M. 
6365.  J.H.  111.35:83.  Var.  fusco-liitea,  Hort., 
tawny  yellow. 

17.  pudica,  Spreng.  Lvs.  3-6,  lower  ones  strap-shaped, 
often  opposite  (while  in  F.  tuUpifoUa  and  Armena  they 
are  alternate),  upper  ones  linear:  fls.  pale  or  dark  yel- 
low, rarely  purple,  never  checkered.  N.  W.  Amer.  Gn. 
13:13.3.  R.H.  1895,  p.  229.  G.C.  III.  19:403.  J.H.  III. 
32:295.  Mn.  4:49.  — The  stamens  (as  in  Nos.  14  and  15) 
are  nearly  as  long  as  the  perianth.  "Deep  orange  yel- 
low, fragrant."    Van  Tubergen. 

18.  Sew^TZOwi,  Regel.  Height  \-\M  ft.:  lowest  lvs. 
lorate-lanceolate,  1  in.  wide,  often  opposite,  upper  lvs. 
lanceolate,  t>-7-nerved,  3-4  in.  long:  pedicels  ii-6  lines 
long:  fls.  6-10,  green,  not  checkered,  but  with  a  few 
purple  spots  outside:  filaments  purple;  anthers  green. 
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Turkestan.   Gt.  760.    B.M.  0371.   J.H.  III.  30:319.    G.C. 
III.  1:457. 

19.  P6r8ica,  Linn.  Robust,  2-3  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  40-60, 
glaucoMs,  linear,  4-6  in.  lontf,  0-9  lines  wide  :  raceme 
lO-iJO-tld. :  tls.  small,  bell-shapeil,  slifrhtly  odorous,  lilac- 
purple,  sometimes  chalky  outside  and  lined  with  purple 
but  never  checkered;  stamens  a  trifle  shorter  than  the 
perianth.  Orient.  Fls.  end  of  April  or  besrinning  of 
May.  B.M.  1537.  Var.  minor,  Sims,  B.M.  962  (txclud- 
iner  synonymy),  has  smaller  tls.  and  anthers  barely  ex- 
8erte«  . 

20.  Liban6tica,  Baker.  Closely  resembling  No.  19,  but 
with  «J-30  strongly  odorous  tls.,  pale  lilac,  with  darker 
verticnl  veins;  stamens  a  third  shorter  than  tne  peri- 
anth ;  anthers  purplish.  Palestine,  rocky  and  shady 
parts  of  Mt.  Lebanon. 

21.  plurifldra,  Torr.  Height  1-1>^  ft.:  Ivs.  8-12,  low- 
est often  opposite,  oblanceolate,  the  rest  narrower: 
raceme  4-12-tld. :  tls.  rosy  purple,  not  checkered.  Calif. 
G.C.  III.  21:23  (a  central  band  of  purple  down  each 
segment).— ''Pale  reddish  purple."    V>in  Tuber(jen. 

22.  lanceol^ta,  Pursh.  This  and  Nos.  23-25  are  na- 
tives of  W.  N.  Amer..  and  grow  1-1 3'2  ft.  high.  Stem 
1-3-ttd.:  Ivs.  4-10,  lanceolate,  whorled:  tls.  pale  purple, 
mostly  distirctly  checkered  V^ar.  gracilis,  Hort.,  dark 
purple. 

23.  parvifldra,  Torr.  Stem  5-20-fld.:  Ivs.  about  9, 
linear:  ils.  purple,  suffused  green,  not  checkered. 

24.  atropurptirea,  Nutt.  Stem  1-6-fld.:  Ivs.  12-20:  fls. 
dark  purple  obscurely  checkered  with  greet..  Recent. 
—  Said  to  rival  F.  recnrva. 

25.  cocclnea,  Greene.  Stem  1— t-fld. :  Ivs.  4-12  in  2  or 
3  whorls  at  middle  of  stem  :  tls.  yellow  and  scarlet, 
checkered. 

26.  Imperi&lis,  Linn.  {ImperiMis  eorotuMa,  Dum. 
Cour.).  Crown  Impekial  Fig.  874.  Height  2-3  ft.:  Ivs. 
numerous,  crowded,  ascending,  %-l  in.  wide,  highest 
often  in  whorls  of  8-10:  tls.  end  of  March.  B.M.  194 
and  1215.  Gn.  46,  p.  101  and  52,  p.  243.  A.G.  13:488. 
R.  B.20 :  196.  —There  are  single  and  double  forms  in  yellow 
and  red.  and  kinds  with  foliage  striped  white,  and  with 
gold.  The  Dutch  growers  also  advertise  Aurora,  Maxi- 
mus,  and  William  Rex,  red;  Sulphureus.  sulfur  yellow; 
and  Crown  upon  Crown.  American  dealers  add  Couronne 
Orange  and  Red  Slagzwaard.  Var.  Iong:ip6tala.  Hort. 
Gn.  56:1247.  For  more  than  a  century  F.  Imperialis  has 
been  the  only  species  in  cult,  with  fls.  in  umbels,  but 
Max  Leichtlin  writes  to  G.F.  7:177  (1897),  that  F.  Bad- 
dedna  belongs  to  the  same  group,  blooms  earlier,  and 
has  straw-colored  fls.  of  a  different  form  from  F.  Im- 
perialis, and  adds:  "This  is  likely  to  cause  a  revolution 
in  the  Imperialis  strain  when  once  it  has  been  carefully 
hybridized." 

27.  recurva,  Benth.  This  has  stamens  only  a  little 
shorter  than  the  perianth,  while  in  the  next  3  species 
they  are  only  half  the  length  of  the  perianth.  Utterly 
distinct  from  all  other  Fritillaries  by  the  color  of  the 
fls.,  which  are  bright  red  outside  without  a  trace  of  pur- 
ple, and  brilliant  yellow  inside,  spotted  with  red. 
Height  6-24  in.:  stem  2-8-fld.,  purple,  mottled  green: 
Ivs.  6-12,  lower  ones  in  whorls  of  3—4,  linear,  ascending: 
fls.  narrow,  bell-shaped.  Calif.  B.M.  6264.  Gn.  18:257. 
Var.  plurifldra,  Hort.,  Is  perhaps  the  best  strain. 

28.  liliAcea.  Lindl.  Height  6-12  in.:  stem  1-6-fld.: 
Ivs.  9-15:  fls.  between  funnel-  and  bell-shaped,  whitish, 
veined  green,  not  checkered.    Gt.  1871:715. 

29.  bifldra,  Lindl.  Height  6-9  in. :  steml-2-fld.:  Ivs. 
4-8:  fls.  same  shape  as  in  F.  Uliacea,  pale  purple,  suf- 
fused green,  scarcely  checkered. 

30.  Camtschatc^nsis,  Ker-Gawl.  Mostly  written  Aaw^ 
8chatceusis  and  variously  misspelled.  {Liliutn  Canit- 
schatc^nse.  hinn.).  Bt.ack  Lily.  Height 6-18 in.:  stem 
1-3-fld.:  Ivs.  10-15,  dark  purple.  Siberia,  Alaska  to 
Calif.    Gn.  25:432;  52,  p.  242.    F.S.  12:1232. 

F.  citrina  is  cult.,  but  little  known.   See  Gn.  52,  p.  243. 

W,  M. 

FBCELlCHI^  (J.  A.  Froelich,  physician  of  Ellwangen, 
monographed  Gentiana,  1796,  died  1841).  Amarantd- 
eeoe.    Eight  species  of  woolly  or  hairy  North  American 


annuals,  found  chiefly  in  West  Indies,  Mex.  and  Brazil. 
Lvs.  opposit*'  :  spikes  opposite,  terminal:  fls.  perfect, 
3-bracted  ;  calyx  tubtilar,  5-cleft,  hardened  and  spiny 
crested  in  fr.  F.  Floridana,  Moq.,  has  been  advertised 
for  sale  only  rarely  in  America.  It  is  cult,  abroad. 
Height  1-3  ft.:  Ivs.  linear  to  oblong:  spikes  2  in. 
long  or  more:  fls.  white  and  woolly,  set  off  by  small 
blackish  bracts.  July-Sep.  B.M.  2603,  as  OpMbcru 
Floridana.  w.  >i. 

FBOQ-BIT  in  America  is  Limnobium  ;  abroad  Hydro- 
rharia  Morsas-rana:. 

FROST.  The  hoar  Frost  which  injures  plants  is  frozen 
dew.  An  object  cools  at  nightfall  and  the  moisture 
of  the  air  condenses  upon  it,  forming  dew.  If  the  tem- 
perature then  fails  below  the  freezing  point.  Frost  re- 
sults. Frost  is  a  local  phenomenon.  It  ordinarily  occurs 
in  the  lower  places  where  the  cold  air  settles ;  also  when 
the  sky  is  clear,  since  radiation  of  the  earth's  heat  is 
then  more  rapid.  It  occurs  in  still  nights  when  currents 
of  air  of  varying  temperatures  are  not  set  in  motion. 
Frosts  must  be  distinguished  from  freezes.  The  latter 
are  wide-area  disturbances.  They  are  associated  with 
storm  centers.  They  often  occur  over  a  wide  range. 
They  frequently  accompany  h  igh  winds.  Frosts  can  often 
be  prevented,  but  freezes  are  usually  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  man. 

Frost  is  prevented  when  the  temperature  is  not  allowed 
to  fall  below  the  freezing  point.  The  temperature  is 
usually  controlled  by  indirect  means.  The  greatest  im- 
munity is  to  be  expected  when  an  artificial  cloud  can  be 
spread  over  the  area.  This  cloud  prevents  the  radiation 
of  the  earth's  heat,  and  thereby  prevents  the  rapid  fall 
of  temperature.  The  basis  of  this  artificial  cloud  is  usu- 
ally smoke,  but  if  the  smoke  carries  with  it  a  large 
amount  of  vapor  of  water,  it  will  afford  a  more  complete 
protection.  The  best  material  for  making  the  smoke- 
cloud  is  something  which  will  burn  with  a  slow,  smoul- 
dering fire  and  afford  quantities  of  smoke.  Materials 
which  burn  quickly  not  only  afford  little  smoke,  but  they 
are  likely  to  cause  upward  currents  of  air  which  may 
be  injurious.  The  actual  heat  of  the  fire  counts  for 
nothing  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Compounds 
which  contain  much  tar  are  usually  efficient.  Of  home 
resources,  damp  straw  or  hay,  loose  manure,  prunings  of 
trees,  and  other  litter  are  among  the  best.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  piles  be  comparatively  small  and  rather 
numerous.  On  level  lands  it  is  best  to  have  these  piles 
on  all  four  sides  of  the  area  at  a  distance  apart  of  not 
more  than  10  to  30  feet.  On  somewhat  steep  slopes  the 
piles  may  be  placed  on  the  upper  side,  since  there  usu- 
ally is  a  slow  current  of  air  moving  down  the  hillside 
which  will  carry  the  smoke  over  the  plantation.  The 
piles  should  be  as  wet  as  possible  and  yet  burn.  Usually 
Frost  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  the  smudges  be  kept  up  all  night  if 
full  protection  is  secured.  It  is  best  for  a  man  to  sit  up 
and  devote  himself  to  the  business.  Brush  piles  made 
of  dry  trimmings  are  inefficient  for  Frost  protection. 
Moist  litter  of  some  kind  which  burns  very  slowly 
should  be  LMxed  wi»^  ni.  Of  late  years  various  prepa- 
rations of  j-.tr^'  id  tar  have  been  perfecte<l  for 
the  making  o«.  ^  n<\  when  one  has  large  areas 
to  protect,  the'  ..  ".ost  efficient  and  economical 
materials  to  \  ^e. 

In  sma'l  ar  ^as.  Frost  ms  y  be  prevented  by  sprinkling 
the  plantation  with  water  at  nightfall.  Any  device 
which  keeps  the  air  in  motion  will  also  tend  to  prevent 
Frost;  but  such  devices  are  impracticable  except  on  a 
very  small  scale.  In  cranberry  bogs  Frost  may  be  pre- 
vented by  completely  flooding  the  plantation. 

Frosted  plants  may  be  recuperated  by  keeping  them 
cool  and  rather  dark  for  a  day  or  two  and  syringing  the 
tops  with  cold  water.  Do  not  let  the  sun  strike  them 
while  they  are  frozen.  Extract  the  Frost  very  gradually. 

Farmer's  Bulletin  34,  of  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  has  24 
pages  devoted  to  Frost.  l_  g_  g^ 
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F0CHSIA  (Leonard  Fuchs,  1501-1565,  Gennan  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  and  a  botanicul  author).  Omitjrdvftr. 
Sixty  or  70  species,  the  greater  part  in  tropical  A?nerica, 
but  three  or  four  in  New  Zealand.  They  are  very  va- 
riable in  character.  The  common  Fuchsias  are  known 
to  U3  as  small  herbs,  but  some  of  them  are  slinihs  in 
their  native  countries.  F,  excorticata,  of  New  Zealand, 
is  a  tree  30-40  ft.  hisrh,  whereas  /'.  vrocutHbena,  of  the 


875.  Fuchsia  speciosa. 
The  common  gardeu  Fuchsia  {X  ^3). 


same  country,  is  a  weak,  trailing  herb.  The  fls.  are 
showy  ;  calyx-tul>e  proloiitred  beyond  the  ovary  and 
bell-shaped  to  tubular,  with  4  spreading  lobes  ;  petals 
4,  sometimes  5,  or  in  some  species  wanting  ;  stamens 
usually  8,  often  exserted  ;  style  long-exserted,  the 
stiifma  prominent:  fr.  (seldom  seen  under  glass)  a 
4-lociiled  soft  berry.  Of  the  many  species,  less  than 
half  a  dozen  have  entered  largely  into  garden  forms. 
The  common  ganlen  kinds  have  come  mostly  froju  F. 
Maf/cllotiint.  This  species  was  iutroducecl  into  Great 
Britain  from  Chile  in  1788.  or  about  that  time.  It  is  va- 
riable in  a  wild  state  as  well  as  in  cultivation,  and  plants 
subsequently  introduced  from  South  America  were  so 
distinct  as  to  be  regarded  for  a  time  as  distinct  spe- 
cies. Even  at  the  present  day  some  of  the  forms  of  F. 
Maijflfiiiiiru  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  species,  so 
much  do  they  differ  from  the  type.  As  early  as  1848, 
541  species  atid  varieties  — mostly  mere  garden  forms- 
were  known  and  named  (  Porcher, "La  Fuchsia,  son  His- 
toiro  et  sa  Culture'*).  The  Fuchsia  reached  the  height 
of  its  popularity  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  prized  mostly  for  window  garden- 
ing and  conservatory  decoration.  The  garden  forms  of 
the  present  day  are  with  difficulty  referred  to  specific 
types.  The  long-tubed  or  so-called  speciosa  forms  are 
probably  hybrids  of  P.  MaijiUanii^a  and  F.  fithjens 
(Fisrs.  875,  876).  Others  are  evidently  direct  varieties 
from  the  stem  types.  There  are  many  full  double  forms. 
For  the  history  an<l  the  garden  botany  of  the  Fuchsia, 
see  Hemsley  in  the  Garden  9:284  and  11:70;  also 
Watson,  the  Garden  55:74. 

Fuchsias  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  house  plants  to 
grow.  The  essential  points  are  to  have  vigorous  young 
plants  and  not  to  overpot  ;  the  plants  bloom  better  if 
the  roots  are  somewhat  confined  from  the  time  that  the 
pHnt  reaches  the  recjuired  size.  Any  garden  soil  is 
suitable.  Give  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  living 
room,  or  that  required  for  geranium**.  Fuchsias  grow 
readily  from  seeds,  when  these  are  obtainable,  and 
blooming  plants  should  be  secured  in  less  than  a  year. 
They  are  commonly  grown  from  slips,  or  cuttinsrs.  of 
the  nearly  matured  growing  wood.  Make  the  cuttings 
of  one  or  two  joints  — preferably  two.— allow  two  leaves 
to  remain,  but  snip  them  in  two  to  check  loss  from 
evaporation,  and  insert  half  their  lentrth  in  sand  or 
washed  gravel.  In  four  or  five  months  blooming  plants 
should  be  obtained.  For  fall  bloom,  make  cuttings  in 
spring.    For  spring  bloom,  take  cuttings  in  early  fall  or 


late  summer.  After  flowering,  the  plants  may  be  kept 
cool  and  comparatively  dry  if  they  are  to  be  bloomed 
again  ;  but  it  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to  start  a 
new  lot  each  year  from  cuttings.  However,  one  or  two 
old  and  large  specimen  plants,  in  tubs  or  large  pots, 
may  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  conservatory.  Old 
plants  may  be  cut  back  severely,  and  the  young  growth 
which  is  thrown  out  will  give  profuse  bloom.  Screen 
from  full  sunlight,  keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  syringe 
if  insects  become  troublesome,  and  give  a  rich  soil. 
Most  of  theMagellanica  types  nmybe  left  in  the  open  in 
the  South  if  protected  with  mulch.  There  are  Fuchsia 
hedges  in  S.  Ireland  and  parts  of  England  belonging  to 
this  type.  L.  H,  B. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Fuchsia  is  that  all  of 
th'i  strong  and  robust-growing  types  make  excellent 
outdoor  decorative  plants  in  summer,  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  shady  and  half  shady  places  where  few 
other  plants  will  answer.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
plants  which  have  been  kept  over  winter  and  have  been 
trained  into  large  bush  plants  or  standards.  After  the 
tirst  year,  they  make  fine  specimens,  and  they  can  be 
kept  and  used  in  this  manner  and  for  these  purposes 
f<>r  many  years.  They  can  be  stored  in  a  cool  green- 
house, light  cellar  or  any  other  cool,  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  hydrangeas,  oleanders  and  such  stock 
is  wintered,  leaving  them  in  their  pot-bound,  serai- 
dormant  state  all  winter,  giving  just  enough  moisture 
to  keep  them  alive.  The  latter  part  of  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April  in  the  North,  the  plants  can  be  started 
into  growth,  and  as  soon  as  root  action  begins  they  can 
be  repotted  or  retubbed,  using  rich,  open  loam,  with 
plenty  of  good  drainage,  and  can  remain  in  those  pots 
or  tubs  for  another  year.  When  in  bud  or  liloom.  fre- 
quent application  of  liquid  manure  is  very  beneficial. 
Fuchsias  are  great  feeders.  They  flower  best  when 
plunged  with  their  pots  or  tubs  in  the  ground  outdoors, 
and  can  be  left  out  until  very  late  in  the  season,  ns  they 
are  nearly  semi-hardy,  and  stand  a  little  frost  without 
serious  injury.  Cult.  by  H.  A.  Siebrecht. 

Various  Latin  names  of  horticultural  forms  occur  in 
the  trade,  but  the  following  represent  all  the  important 
botanical  types  in  cultivation  in  this  country: 


alba,  6. 

arltorescens,  7. 
cnff'inea.  1,  3. 
conica,  1. 
coralUim.  1. 
corymbiflora,  6. 
deniasata,  1. 
discolor,  1. 


elegans,  1. 
Exnniensig,  1. 
fnlgens,  4. 
globosa,  1. 
gracilis,  1. 
huhridn,  2. 
Loioei,  1. 
macrosteinttia,  1. 


Magellanica,  1. 
procumbens,  8. 
pinnila,  4. 
Hiccartnni,  1, 
speciosa,  2. 
syrinfftrfoiia,  7. 
teneUa.  1. 
triphylla,  5. 


A.  Fls.  drooping. 

B.  Calyx-ttihe  monfjy  shorter  than  the  lohpx  (or  in 
F.  speciosa  sometimes  as  long  again):  petals  oho- 
rate  a»<1  refuse,  convolute  in  the  bud. — Ladies' 
Eak-Drops. 

1,  Magellinica,  Lam.  (F.  macrost^mnia,  Ruiz  &  Pav, 
F.  cocrinea,  Curtis,  not  Alton).  Calyx  tube  little  longer 
than  the  ovary,  oblong  or  short-cylindrical  :  petals  nor- 
mally blue,  and  shorter  than  the  red  and  oblong-lanceo- 
late calyx  lobes  ;  stamens  long-exserted  :  Ivs.  opposite 
or  in  H's,  lance-ovate,  very  sliort-petioled,  dentate.  Peru 
and  S.  to  Terre  del  Fuego,  B,M.97.  The  leading  types 
are  a^  follows: 

Var.  globdsa  (F.glohdsa,  Lindl. ).  Fls.  small  an<i  short, 
the  bud  nearly  globular  and  the  tips  of  the  sepals  co- 
hering even  after  the  flower  begins  to  burst;  calyx  tube 
very  short.  A  profuse  bloomer,  and  a  common  type 
amongst  old-fashioned  Fuchsias.  Probably  of  ganlen 
origin.    B.R.  18:1550.   Gn.  55,  p.  75. 

Var.  c6nica  (F.  c6nica,  Lindl.  K  Small  ^d.,  the  bud 
conical-oblong  ;  calyx  tube  nearly  as  long  the  lobes; 
petals  nearly  equal  to  the  calvx  lobes.  Raised  from 
seeds  brought  from  Chile.    B.R*.  13:1062. 

Var.  discrtor  (F.  discolor,  Lindl.  F.  IMrei,  Hort.). 
Dwarf  and  hardy:  fls.  small,  with  slender,  short  tube 
and  wide-spreading,  rather  narrow  calyx  lobes,  which  are 
somewhat  longer  than  the  tube:  branches  deep  purple: 
Ivs.  undulate-toothed.    Falkland  Isl.    B.R.  21:1805. 
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Var.  pricilis  (F.grffrilin,  Lind\.  F.  derusudtn ,  Crrah.). 
Very  Nlender  and  graceful,  the  ris.  drooitint;  on  very 
lonjf  pedicels:  tube  slender,  nearly  as  l«)nx  us  the  nar- 
row, ?«preading  lobes:  Ivs. narrow,  stronjr-toothed.  Chile, 
B.R.  10:847;  13:10r)2.  B.M.2507.  Gu.  55.  p.  74.  Mn. 
2.  p.  186.  — Possibly  a  distinct  species. 

With  F.  Magellaniea  mav  be  classed  F,  coralhna, 
Hort.,  /'.  ETonien$is,  Hort.(G.C.  11.  20:.565),  /'.  elegattn, 
Paxt.,  /'.  liircurtdni,  Hort..  F.teni'lla,  Hort.,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  are  probably  hybrids  with  F.  Magel- 
la  M  iea . 

The  short-flowered  Fuchsias  are  less  popular  than 
formerly,  but  many  varieties  are  now  iu  cult.  Of  this 
set  the  Storm  King  is  a  representative. 

2.  specidsa,  Hort,  (  F.  hybrida,  Hort. ).  Figs.  875.  876. 
The  greater  part  of  present-<lay  garden  Fuchsias  are  of 
the  long-tubed  type  shown  in  the  illustrations.  These 
are  probably  hybrid  derivatives  of  F.  Maijella»icn  and 
F.  fnhjens*.  Amongst  the  named  sorts  every  gradation 
will  be  found,  from  the  short-tiibed  Stonu  King  to  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfleld  with  fls.  3  in.  long. 

'.\.  coccinea,  Ait.  Not  known  to  be  cult,  in  America, 
and  inserted  here  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the 
synonymy  of  F.  cocei»ea.  This  species  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  before  F,  Magellauicn,  and  it  was 
named  F. coccinea  by  Aiton.  F.Magellanica,  however, 


876.  Theresa,  a  form  of  Fuchsia  specioaa  {X%), 

"usurped  its  name  and  spread  it  to  every  garden  in  the 
kingdom,  whilst  the  true  plant  lingered  in  botanic  gar- 
dens, lastly  surviving  (greatly  to  the  credi*  of  the  Bax- 
ters, father  and  son)  in  that  of  Oxford  alone."  The 
species  was  lost  from  its  introduction  in  1788  to  its 
rediscovery  in  an  Oxford  garden  in  1867:  meantime 
forms  of  F^  Magellanica  passed  as /'.  coccinea.    "F. 


877.  Fuchsia  triphy'ia(X  ?^). 


coccinea  Is  much  more  graceful  than  any  of  the  varieties 
of  /'.  Jlagfllattica,  tlowers  even  more  freely,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  almost  sessile  leaves  with 
broad  bases,  and  the  hairy  twigs  and  petioles;  further, 
its  foliage  turns  of  a  bright  crimson  when  about  to  fall." 
—J,  1).  Jlooktr,  B.M.  5740.     Probably  Brazilian. 

BB.  C'liljfx-tuhe  thrice  or  more  the  length  of  the  lobes: 
petals  pointed,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the 
calyx  lobts. 

4.  fulgens,  Moy.  &  Sesse.  Stem  somewhat  succulent, 
glabrous,  often  red-tinged :  Ivs.  large  and  coarse,  cor- 
date ovate,  soft,  siuall-toothed  :  Us.  in  terminal,  leafy 
clusters  or  rac«'mes,  the  red  long-tubular  calyx-tube  2-3 
in.lougand  very  slen- 
<ler  at  the  base;  the 
calyx  lobes  short  and 
pointed,  greenish  at 
the  tip, not  very  wide- 
ly spreading;  petals 
<leep  scarlet, pointed ; 
stamens  only  short 
exserted.  Mex.  B.M. 
:{801.  B.R.  24:1.  Gn. 
55,p,75.  R.H.1881:1.')0 
(var.  pximila).—  A 
brilliant  plant,  some- 
times seen  in  choice 
conservatory  collec- 
tions. Evidently  a 
parent  of  the  F.  spe- 
ciosa  tribes. 

5.  triph^lla,  Linn. 
Fig.  877,  Low  and 
bushy  (18  in.  high), 
pubescent:  Ivs. often 
in  3's,  small,  oblau- 
ceolate,  petiolate, 
dentate,  green  above  an<l  purple  pubescert  beneath: 
fls.  \%  in.  long,  in  terminal  racemes,  cianabar-red, 
the  long  tube  enlarging  towards  the  top;  petals  very 
short;  stamens  4,  not  exserted.  St,  Domingo,  Wejt 
Indies.  B.M.  6795.  Gn.41:8.{9.  1,H.4:<,  p.  l«4.-Knownin 
botanical  collections  and  sparingly  in  the  trade.  The 
species  has  a  most  interesting  history,  for  which  see 
the  citations  made  above.  Upon  this  plant  IMnmier 
founded  the  genus  Fuchsia  in  17U.'{,  giving  a  rude  draw- 
ing of  it.  Upon  Plumier's  description  and  picture 
Linnaeus  founded  his  /"*.  triphylla.  Plumier's  figure  is 
so  unlike  existing  Fuchsias  that  there  has  been  much 
speculation  as  to  the  plant  which  he  meant  to  portray. 
No  Fuchsia  was  known  to  have  four  stamens  or  to  be 
native  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1877  Hemsley  wrote  of  it: 
"The  figure,  however,  is  so  rude  that  nol)ody,I  believe, 
has  been  ai)le  to  identify  it  with  any  living  or  «lried 
plant.  Possibly  it  is  not  a  Fuchsia  at  all  in  the  sense  of 
the  present  application  of  the  name,  for  it  is  represented 
as  having  onlj*  four  stamens."  But  in  1873  Thomas 
Hogff,  of  New  York,  secured  seeds  of  a  St.  Doniinsro 
Fuchsia  which  turns  out  to  be  Plumier's  original,  thus 
bringing  into  cultivation  a  plant  which  had  been  un- 
known to  science  for  170  years.  It  came  to  the  attention 
of  botanists  in  1882.  For  a  discussion  of  further  con- 
fusion in  the  historvof  this  plant,  see  Hemsley,  G.C.  II. 
18,  p.  263-4. 

6.  corymbifldra,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Tall  but  weak  grower, 
needing  support  when  allowed  to  attain  its  full  height, 
therefore  excellent  for  pillars  and  rafters  :  Ivs.  large, 
ovate-oblongand  tapering  both  ways,  serrate,  pubescent : 
fls,  deep  red,  hanging  in  long  brilliant"  corymbs;  calyx 
tube  3-4  in,  long  and  nearly  uniformly  cylindrifal,  the 
lobes  lance-acuminate  and  becoming  reflexed  ;  petals 
deep  red,  lance-acuminate,  about  the  length  of  the 
calvx  lobes;  stamens  length  of  the  petals,  Peru,  B.M, 
4000.  Gn.  n:.i8:  .^5:1203.  F,J,  1841 :  161.  Var,  Alba, 
Hort,,  has  white  or  nearly  white  calyx-tube  and  lobes, 
F,S,  6:.547.  Gn.  .55:1208— A  very  handsome  plant,  but 
not  common, 

A  A.  Flowers  erect. 

7.  arbor^Bcens,  Sims  {F.  syringcefdlia,  Carr.).  A 
shrub  :  Ivs.  lance-oblong  and  entire,  laurel-like  :  fls, 
pink-red,  small,  with  a  short  or  almost  globular  tube. 
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in  an  erect  terminul  naked  lilac-like  panicle  ;  calyx 
lobes  and  petals  about  equal  in  length.  Mex.  B.M.  2620. 
—  Little  grown,  but  excellent  for  winter  tl«>\verinir. 

8.  procAmbens,  Cunn.  Tuailixo  Fl<  hsia.  Tkailino 
QcEEN.  Traiiinir:  Ivs.  alternate.  Minall  ( '^-'a  in.  ac.ossi, 
cordate-ovate,  long-stalked  :  tis.  solitary  and  axiMary, 
apetulous,  the  siiort  calyx  tube  orange  and  the  retlexing 
obtuse  lobes  dark  purple,  anthers  blue:  plant  ditecious. 
N.  Zeal.  B.M.  (>l:{9.  — A  very  interesting  little  plant, 
suitable  for  baskets. 

Spe<Mes  whirh  are  not  known  to  W  in  the  Amer.  tra<le  are  F. 
aiHplidta,  Benth.  Fls.  hirj^e,  st-arlet,  long-tul»ed.  drooping. 
Colombia.  B.M.  6*<;{9.— F.  bticilUtria,  Lindl.  Compwt,  with 
short-joiuted  branches:  Hs.  very  small.  tliirini;-m<>uihe*l.  rosy, 
drfHiping.  Mex.  B.K.  1«:148().  — F.  con/i/o/iVi,  Beiith.  Fls.  2  in. 
long,  slender,  drooping,  hairy,  re«l,  on  very  long  pedicels.  Mex. 
B.K.  27:70.— F.  X>o/rt//iia/»a,  Hort.  Garden  hybrid  with  long 
drooping  red  lis.  of  the  8j»e<dosa  type.  F.S.  10:1(H4.— F.  >/irt- 
erdntha.  Hook.  L;»rgest-rid.  Fnchsia  ;  4-6  in.  long,  pink-red, 
in  large,  dnM)ping  clusters.  Colombia,  Pern.  B.M.  42U;{.— jF. 
miero/jhyltn,  HBK.  Dwarf,  smalMvd.,  with  deep  red.  small 
axillarj-.  drooi)ing  lis.:  pretty.  Mex.  B.R.  l.'»:12(X).— F.  aerra^'- 
folia.  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Fls.  long-tul»e<l,  speciosa-like,  on  dr«>op- 
ing  i>edicels  from  the  axils  of  the  wh<trled  Ivs..  pink,  with 
greenish  tinge:  handsome.  Peru.  li.yiAl~4.—F.»iinplicicauUii, 
Ruiz  &  Pav.  Lvs.  usually  in  '.i's,  entire:  fls.  crimson,  long  and 
8lender-tul>ed,  in  drooping  clusters:  resembles  F.  corj'mbifern. 
Peni.  B.M.  .t^KW.  — F.  gplin(1en«,  Zucc.  Sbrubhy,  liairj- :  fls. 
drooping,  with  a  short,  thick  red  tube,  short,  greeiush  lo>>e3 
and  petals,  and  long-exserted  stamens.   Mex.  B.M.  4082. 

L.  H.  B. 

FULLER.  ANDREW  S.,  horticultural  writer.wasborn 
in  I'tica,  N.Y..  on  August  3,  1828,  and  died  May  4,  ls%, 
athishomeatRidgewood,  Bergen  county,  N.  .1.  Fig.  87». 
When  quite  young  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Barre, 
N.Y.,  where  his  father  tilled  a  small  farm.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  worked  at 
the  carpenter's  trade,  and  became  particularly  skilful  in 
the  construction  of  greenhouses,  and  built  a  small  one 
for  himself  on  a  city  lot.     Here  he  brought  together  a 
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varied  collection  of  plants,  the  care  of  which  founded 
the  nucleus  of  his  later  attainments  and  renown  as  a 
horticulturist.  While  he  lived  in  Milwaukee  he  married 
Miss  Jennie  Crippen. who  survives  him.  They  never  had 
any  children.  In  18.").=*  they  moved  to  Flushing,  L.  I., 
N.Y.,  when  William  R.  Prince  oflfered  Mr.  Fuller  the 
management  of  his  greenhouses.  But  his  ambition  did 
not  allow  him  to  remain  long  in  the  employ  of  others, 
and  in  1857  he  removed  to  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  and  engaged 
in  grape  and  small  fruit  culture,  which  were  then  in 
their  infancy.  Here  he  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  strawberry  by  cross-fertilization 
and  selection  of  the  best  of  the  many  thousands  of  seed- 
lings raised  by  him.  The  most  famous  of  these  were 
Brooklyn  Scarlet,  Monitor  and  Colonel  Ellsworth,  the 
first  of  which  was  generally  recognized  as  the  highest- 
flavored  strawberry  in  existence  at  the  time,  although 
too  soft  for  market.  The  entire  stock  of  300.000  plants 
was  purchased  by  the  "New  York  Tribune,''  which  sent 


them  out  as  premiums  to  its  subscribers,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  have  been  widely  known  as  the  "Tribune 
strawberries."  It  was  during  this  period  that  Fuller 
wrote  his  tirst  book,  the  "Strawberry  Culturist."  In  this 
work  he  brought  together  and  systematized  all  that 
was  known  about  the  subject  at  the  time,  combined  with 
the  results  of  his  own  practical  experience.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  scientilic  strawl)erry  culture,  as  well 
as  the  practical  hints  and  directions  for  carryini:  i)n  the 
work  in  the  garden  and  field,  are  given  in  so  thoroni;h 
and  admirable  a  manner  that  even  now.  after  40  years 
since  they  were  written,  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
upon  them.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  having  more 
ground  for  experimentation,  and  in  order  to  escape  the 
noi.se  and  turmoil  of  the  city,  he  bought  a  large  piece  of 
land  near  Ridgewood,  N.  .1.  This,  when  he  moved  on  it, 
early  in  the  sixties,  was  little  more  than  a  barren  waste, 
but  under  his  constant  care  it  was  not  long  before  it  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  charming  homes  and  inter- 
esting and  instructive  garden  spots  in  the  country. 
Almost  every  species  and  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  hartly  in  the  locality  were  represented,  and  his 
collection  of  small  fruits  was  the  most  complete  in  the 
country.  These  furnished  him  unequaled  means  and 
material  for  observation,  study  and  identification,  the  re- 
sults and  accounts  of  which  he  made  known  in  the  clear, 
concise,  convincing  style  for  which  his  writings  have  be- 
come famous.  A.  S.  Fuller  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
physically  as  well  as  mentally.  Immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  "  Strawberry  Culturist, "he  commenced 
working  on  the  "Grape  Culturist."  This  was  followed  by 
the  "Small  Fruit  Culturist,"  "Practical  Forestry,""  iVop- 
agation  of  Plants,"  and  the  "Nut  Culturist."  The  last  of 
them  he  was  fond  of  calling  his  "monument,"  as  he  did 
not  intend  to  write  another  book,  and  so  fate  decided  that 
it  should  be.  He  died  a  few  days  after  he  bad  finished 
his  manuscript,  and  never  saw  the  completed  book,  of 
which  he  was  perhaps  more  proud  than  of  any  other  of 
his  works,  yet  in  the  history  of  horticultural  literature 
his  "Small  Fruit  Culturist"  will,  no  doubt,  occupy  the 
foremost  rank.  It  was  more  instrumental  in  the  devel- 
opment and  building  up  of  the  great  industry  to  which 
it  is  devoted  than  any  other  book  written  before  or  after, 
and  in  any  land.  It  was  translated  into  German  jin«i 
published  in  Weimar  in  1808.  His  books  contain  but  a 
small  part  of  his  writintrs.  His  editorial  and  other  contri- 
butions to  the  "American  Agriculturist,"  to  "The  Rural 
New-Yorker,"  of  which  he  was  part  owner  for  a  time,  the 
"New  York  Sun, "of  which  he  was  agricultural  editor  for 
26  years,  "American  (hardening"  and  other  periodicals 
would  fill  hundreds  of  volumes.  He  was  also  editor  of 
the  "Record  of  Horticulture,"  186G-18G7.  While  Mr.  Ful- 
ler was  principally  known  as  a  horticulturist,  there  was 
hardly  a  branch  of  natural  science  to  which  he  had  not 
devoted  more  or  less  attention.  His  entoniologicpl  col- 
lection, especially  that  of  coleoptera,  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  the  country:  his  mineralogical  and 
archeological  collections  contained  many  rare  speci- 
mens, and  his  horticultural  library  was  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  United  States.  Personally,  Mr.  Fuller 
was  a  charming  man,  liberal  and  hospitable  almost  to  a 
fault.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personality,  of  decided 
character  and  opinion,  and  an  implacable  foe  to  sham 
and  deceit.  In  whatever  he  undertook  he  was  always  a 
leader,  never  a  follower  :  he  was  always  on  the  lookout 
for  new  grounds  to  traverse,  and  nothing  made  him  hap- 
pier than  when  a  new  problem  presented  itself  for  solu- 
tion, but  as  soon  as  it  was  solved  his  interest  in  it 
ceased.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  although  in 
good  health,  Mr.  Fuller  left  his  place  but  seldom,  but  in 
his  earlier  years  he  traveled  considerably,  and  took  an 
active  and  leading  pari  in  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Pomolotrical  Society,  the  American  Institute  Farmers' 
Club,  the  Fruit-Growers'  Club,  and  many  kindred  so- 
cieties, of  which  he  was  an  active  or  honorary  member. 

F.  M.  Hexamer. 

FUMAEIA  (^« >«?(.'«.  smoke).  This  genus  includes  the 
common  Fumitory,  F.  officinalis,  formerly  held  in  great 
repute  for  various  ailments,  but  now  practically  ban- 
ished from  medical  practice.  Seeds  are  still  rarely  sold 
to  tho.se  who  have  faith  in  old  physic  gardens.  The 
plant  is  fully  described  in  our  commonest  botanies,  and 
has  a  large  literature,  which  is  especi^^lly  interesting  to 
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tho<«e  who  deliiflit  in  l.erbals  As  an  ornameutal  plant, 
it  is  far  MtirpHf^sed  hy  Adlumia.  The  genus  gives  name 
to  the  family  Fumnriacett. 

FUMirORY.     Fnmaria  officinaUs. 

FUNGICIDE  (see  Spraying)  is  a  material  used  to  de- 
stroy fungi  or  to  prohibit  their  growth.  The  leading 
Fungicides  are  materials  which  contain  sulfur  or  cop- 
per. Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  chief  Fungicide  in  use  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  mixture  of  J>lue  vitriol  (sulfate 
of  copper)  and  lime,  in  water.    The  usual  forum!*  i** 

Copper  sulfate f»  Ihs. 

Lime 4  lbs. 

Water 35-oO  gals. 

The  copper  sulfate  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  milk 
of  lime  is  added.  In  spraying  large  areas,  it  is  better  to 
prepare  stock  solutions  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
rather  than  to  make  each  batch  in  the  quantities  called 
for  by  the  formula.  The  sulfate  of  copper  may  be  p>ut 
into  solution  and  kept  in  this  condition  indefinitely, 
ready  for  use.  A  simple  method  is  to  dissolve  40  or  50 
pounds  of  sulfate  in  as  many  gallons  of  water,  pulver- 
izing the  material  and  hanging  it  in  a  coffee-sack  in  the 
top  of  the  barrel.  A  gallon  of  water,  therefore,  means  a 
pound  of  sulfate.  The  lime  may  also  be  slaked  and 
kept  in  readiness  for  use.  Slake  it  into  the  creanjy  con- 
dition familiar  to  masons,  cover  lightly  with  water,  and 
then  close  the  b<»x  or  vessel  to  prevetit  the  water  from 
evaporating.  When  making  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
pour  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  stock  solution  of  sul- 
fate of  copper  into  the  barrel,  and  then  fill  the  barrel 
half  full  of  water.  Now  add  the  lime  (which  should  be 
diluted  with  water),  stir,  and  add  enough  water  to  satisfy 
the  formula.  In  order  to  test  whether  the  sulfate  has  beeii 
neutralized  by  the  lime,  a  little  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
may  be  applied  to  the  mixture.  Place  a  spoonful  of  thf- 
Bordeaux  mixture  in  a  saucer  or  plate,  and  add  a  drop  of 
the  ferrocyanide.  If  a  red  color  appears,  the  mixture 
needs  more  lime.  If  the  test  solution  is  added  directly  to 
a  tank  or  barrel  of  the  mixture,  the  color  reaction  is  likely 
to  be  lost  in  the  mass.  An  excess  of  lime  insures  the 
safety  of  the  mixture. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  used  for  many  parasitic  fun- 
gous diseases.  It  is  not  only  inimical  to  fungi,  but  it 
adheres  to  foliage  and  stems  for  a  long  time.  Best  re- 
sults are  secured  when  it  is  applied  before  the  fungus 
has  become  established.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  usually 
more  satisfactory  when  it  has  not  stood  long. 

The  sulfate  of  copper  is  the  active  Fungicidal  ingre- 
dient of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  if  applied  alone,  in 
water,  it  is  very  caustic  to  foliage,  and  it  does  not  ad- 
here long.  For  the  treatment  of  dormant  trees  and 
shrubs  it  may  be  very  useful,  since  itcanbeused  strong, 
and  is  thereby  very  destructive  of  fungi.  Fur  dormant 
wood  it  is  often  used  1  lb.  to  10-1. 1  gallons  of  water. 

The  greatest  competitor  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a 
mixture  made  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  copper  in  am- 
monia and  then  diluting  the  solution  with  water.  It  is 
sometimes  used  on  ornamental  plants  and  nearly  ripe 
fruits,  since  the  Bordeaux  mixture  renders  them  untidy, 
On«  ounce  of  copper  carbonate  will  be  dissolved  by  1  pint 
or  less  of  very  strong  ammonia.  This  concentrated  liquid 
can  be  kept  indefinitely.  When  to  be  used,  dilute  with 
8-10  gallons  of  water. 

Dry  sulfur  ia  a  Fungicide.  It  is  sometimes  dusted  on 
plants  in  glasshouses  for  surface  mildews,  and  it  is 
much  used  in  California  vineyards.  It  is  oftenest 
used  as  a  vapor  in  houses.  If  smeared  on  the  heat- 
ing pipes,  the  fumes  will  give  a  perceptible  odor  in 
the  house,  and  will  prevent  the  mildews  of  roses, 
cucumbers,  and  other  plants.  The  sulfur  must  not 
be  burned,  for  the  fumes  of  burning  sulfur  are  fatal 
to  plants.  L.  H.  B. 

FUNGUS  (plural,  Fungi:  adjective, /xnfiroMs).  The 
class  Fungi  includes  all  those  plants  which  are  popularlv 
known  as  mushrooms  or  toadstools,  puffballs,  rusts', 
smut,  molds  and  mildews.  These,  however,  form  but 
a  small  part  of  the  total  number.  There  are  many 
others  which  are  inconspicuous,  like  the  yeasts,  or 
which  are  of  no  special  economic  importance  and  hence 
have  escaped  popular  notice.   All  the  parts  of  a  fungous 


plant  are  seldom  seen.  That  part  which  is  usually  ex- 
pose<l  to  view,  and  which  is  [lopularly  designated  as  a 
Fungu.s,  is  merely  the  fertile  or  fruit-bearing  part  of  the 
plant.  A  mushroom  is  the  fruit  of  a  Fungus.  The  vege- 
tative part,  that  which  supplies  and  elaltorates  mate- 
rials for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  which,  in  a  way, 
corresponds  to  the  roots  and  leaves  of  higher  plants,  is 
hidden  away  in  the  ground,  in  decaying  wood  and  other 
organic  matter,  or  within  the  tissues  of  other  living 
plants  upon  which  the  Fungus  feeds. 

Both  tlie  vegetative  and  the  fruiting  part  of  all  Fungi, 
eACei»lintr  some  of  the  yca.-^l-.  are  made  up  entiniy  of 
microscopic  threads,  which  are  very  much  branched  and 
divided  into  elongated  cells  by  crosswalls  at  irregular 
intervals.  These  threads  are  called  hyphae.  The  vege- 
tative hyphsB  consid- 
ered collectively  are 
spoken  of  as  the  my- 
celium or  spawn  of 
the  P^ungus  in  the 
same  sense  in  which 
we  speak  of  the  roots 
of  a  tree. 

In  the  lower  Fungi, 
such  as  molds  and 
luo^t  of  the  parasitic 
species, the  mycelium 
is  comparativelv  sim- 
ide,  consist  ing  of 
much  -  branched 
threads  which  course 
through  the  nutrient 
material  upon  which 
they  grow,  or,  in  the 
case  of  parasitic  Fun- 
gi, either  among  the 
cells,  or,  as  nuldews, 
on  the  surface  of 
their  hosts.  At  the 
fruiticg  time  many 
threads  grow  cut 
from  the  substratum 
to  the  light  and  air. 
These  threads  remain 
simple  or  become 
branched  like  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
finally  bear  spores  at 
the  ends  of  the 
threads  or  branches. 
Examples  of  these 
plants  are  the  blue 
mold    on    jam,   etc., 


879.  A  Fungus. 
A  mildew,   sliowing  the  mycelium 
in  the  leaf  tissue  and  the  hang- 
ing    spore  -  l>earing     threads. 
Much  magnified. 


the  common  bread  mold,  and  nearly  all  the  Fungi 
which  form  spots  or  a  white  coating  on  leaves.  The  my- 
celium of  toadstools  and  other  higher  Fungi  is  of  much 
greater  extent  and  more  highly  developed  than  that  of 
the  molds.  It  is  often  seen  as  a  cottony  weft  form- 
ing white  patches  on  posts  and  boards  exposed  in  damp, 
dark  places.  It  can  always  be  found  on  sticks  and  on 
decaying  leaves  in  the  woods.  The  white  threads  in 
fire-fanged  manure  are  also  mycelium.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  form  of  mycelium  is  the  spawn  in  bricks, 
commercially  known  as  "mushroom  spawn."  In  na- 
ture the  mycelium  of  these  plants  often  forms  strands 
as  much  as  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  grows 
for  varying  periods  of  time,  sometimes  for  years,  in  the 
ground,  in  decaying  organic  materials,  or  in  fallen  and 
standing  trunks,  etc.,  until  it  is  ready  to  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  these  plants  is  not  formed  from  a  single, 
erect  thread,  but  of  many  hundreds  of  threads  which 
appear  above  the  substratum  as  a  thick  bundle  or  as  a 
tuberculiform  mass.  The  threads  increase  in  length  and 
send  out  many  branches  which  become  closely  inter- 
woven, gradually  building  up  the  fleshy  umbrella-like 
bodies,  or  the  hard  shelving  masses,  which  we  know  as 
toadstools,  mushroonjs,  etc.  The  spores  are  borne  on  the 
lower,  protected  side  of  the  fruit  bodies  on  gills  or 
spines,  within  honey -combed  pores,  or  directly  upon  the 
smooth,  lower  surface. 

All  Fungi  grow  on  living  or  dead  orgranic  matter. 
They  have  no  chlorophyll,  and  hence  cannot  assimilate 
carbon  from  carbon  di-oxid.  jj_  Hasselbring. 
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A  FunartJS  Is  »  plant  of  very  low  ortranization  consist 
intf  of  one  or  more  cells  miiltiplyinf?  Ifn   kind    hy  cell 
ilivlsion  and  by  sporp'^.     It  contains  no  j^reen  Mnlistnticp 
(chlorophyll),  aud  grows  either  as  a  saprophyte  upon 


880.   Zoi    -<>«  of  the  rust  Punffiis  on  the  leaf  of  a 
ho.Myhock. 

non-livinfif  or{^'\nic  matter  or  derives  its  food  directly 
from  another  livin>4"  or^:;nisn).  .»iid  is  then  a  true  para- 
site. Fun^i  are  very  common,  and  ranye  in  size  from 
the  lar^e  hard-shell  !•  unjrus  upon  lojfs  and  the  puff- 
ball  and  toadstool  in  the  rich  earth  to  the  delicate 
moulds  that  infest  })read  and  other  foods,  and  the  still 
more  micrr>scopic  forms  that  pro<luce  fermentation,  as 
yeast  in  dou^h  and  otlier  species  employed  in  mak- 
itifc  beer.  Some  of  the  toadstools  are  very  richly 
tinted  with  red,  yellow,  brown  and  even  blue,  and  a  few 
are  deadly  poisonous,  as  the  "death  cup  "and  the  "fly 
agaric,"  which  grow  upon  the  decayini;  orjjunic  matter 
in  shaded  places.  Others  are  wholesome,  and  are  grown 
as  articles  of  food,  the  leading  species  of  which  is  the 
mushroom,  .4/7'/ r«>M«  campesfris.  More  hlirhlj' prized 
still  is  the  trufHe,  which  is  produced  under  ground  and 
hunted  by  hogs,  which  find  them  by  their  odor,  and  even 
muzzled  hogs  are  trained  to  unearth  them. 

One  of  the  parasitic  species,  ergot,  infests  the  heads 
of  rye,  changing  the  grains  into  much  enlarged  horny 
purplish  masses  called  "spurred  rye"  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  fungous  grains  to  a  cock's  spur. 
This  is  extremely  poisonous,  and  when  eaten  by  live 
stock  with  the  hay  or  grass  has  been  known  to  destroy 
whole  herds.  This  Fungus  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  whole  long  list  of  drusrs.  Many  other 
funRi  grow  in  the  heads  of  grain,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  the  corn  smut,  which  chancres  the  whole  ear 
possibly  into  a  large  mass  of  dark  slime  when  wet.  and 
brown  dust  when  dry.  This  dust  is  the  myriads  of 
spores  which  the  Fungus  produces  to  secure  its  repro- 
duction. In  a  similar  manner  other  smuts  destroy  the 
oats,  wheat  and  very  many  kinds  of  grasses  and  other 
plants. 

The  rusts  are  similar  Fungi  which  thrive  upon  the 
juices  of  plants  and  produce  patches  of  orange  or  yellow 
upon  leaf  or  stem,  the  discolored  portion  being  usually 
swollen  and  the  skin  more  or  less  broken. 

There  is  another  group  of  Fungi  known  as  the  mil- 
dews, and  these  usually  produce  a  fine  whitish  coating 
to  the  diseased  part,  due  to  the  fine  stalks  that  come 
from  the  surface  of  the  plant  and  bear  the  spores. 

Fungi  love  warmth  and  moisture  for  their  greatest 
activity,  and  therefore  thev  are  more  in  evidence  in 
midsummer  when  wet  weather  prevails  than  at  other 
times.  The  spores  are  so  stnall  and  light  that  tliey  float 
in  the  air,  and  it  is  only  when  substances  like  canned 
goods  have  these  spores  excluded  by  first  killing  those 


present  and  preventing  access  of  others,  that  they  will 
keep  unattacked,  —  that  is,  sweet  and  edible.  SubHtances 
can  bo  easily  intx'ulated  by  intro<lucing  the  germs,  as 
niohi  into  potatoes,  rust  info  a  tree,  or  yeast  into 
duutfh.  The  number  of  kinds  of  Fungi  is  high  among 
the  thousands,  and  new  species  are  being  found  each 
month,  but  they  are  so  small  that  only  specialists  can 
understand  the  microscopic  differences  that  separate  one 
kind  from  another.  Many  Fungi  have  certain  forms 
which  are  assumed  In  the  cycle  of  life,  and  in  this  they 
resemble  insects  with  their  larval,  pupal  and  imairo 
stages.  This  polymorphic  nature  has  made  the  study 
of  tiie  Fungi  very  puzzling.  While  a  few  of  these  plants 
are  poisonous,  and  nrnny  destructive  to  life,  the  greatest 
majority  are  scavengers,  re<lucing  the  waste  products 
to  simpler  and  harmless  forms.  We  could  not  get  on 
well  without  this  minute  and  humble  race  of  plants. 
For  further  discussion,  see  lUseaMen, 

BvRoN  D.  Halsted. 

FtJNKIA  (Ludwig  P.  Funke,  175.V1807,  and  H.  C. 
Funk,  1771-1839.  German  naturalists).  Lili(ii-t<p.  Day 
Lily.  Plantain  Lily.  Five  or  six  .lapanese  perennial 
herbs,  producing  attractive  clumps  of  foliage  and  inter- 
esting blossoms.  Fls.  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes, 
white  or  blue  ;  perianth  funnel  form,  (i-parted  and  more 
or  less  irregular,  the  lobes  not  widely  spreading  ;  sta- 
mens 6,  the  filaments  filiform,  the  anthers  long-oblong 
and  versatile  :  pod  oblong  and  angled,  many-seeded, 
splitting  into  3  valves  (Fig.  884);  seeds  flat  and  black, 
winged  at  the  apex.  Monogr.  by  Baker,  Jour.  Linn. 
Soc.  11 :3()6.    See  also,  Mottet,  R.H.  1897,  p.  lU. 

Funkias  are  hardy  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  Their 
dense  stools  or  clumps  of  foliage  are  in  place  along 
walks  or  drives  and  in  the  angles  against  buildings.  A 
continuous  row  along  a  walk  gives  a  strong  and  pleas- 
ing character.  Make  the  soil  rich  and  deep.  The 
clumps  improve  with  age.  The  large-leaved  kinds  grow 
vigorously  in  moist,  shady  places.    Of  some  varieties 


881.  Colonies  of  a  Funsus  on  a  plum  leaf. 

The  dead  tissue  sometimes  falls  out.  leaving  a  shot- 
hole  effect. 

the  Ivs.  are  strikingly  variegated.  Bloom  in  summer. 
Foliage  is  killed  by  frost.  Prop,  by  dividing  the  clumps ; 
some  species  produce  seeds  freely,  and  seedlings  can  be 
grown  readily  if  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
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JL.    /*/«.  white,  aacfnding :    fl.-hrart  very  large,  with  a 
smaller  one  ingide, 

SUbcordAta.  Sprenir.  iF.  dlha.  Sweet.  F.  liliifldrnt 
Hoit.  F.Jdponica,  Hort.,  at  least  of  Hoine.  /'.  maenht- 
thii,  Hort.  F.  eord(\tii.  Hurt.,  not  ^Mi.).  Vife.  BH'*.  Lvs. 
Iar)(e,  broadly  cordate-ovate,  with  a  short,  sharp  point, 
f^reen,  many-ribbe«l  :  fls.  lur^e,  +-«>  in.  ion^.  with  an 
open  bell-shaped  p»«rianth.  waxy  white,  the  base  of  the 
tube  surrounded  by  a  broa«l  bract  :  spike  short,  the 
bracts  very  prominent.— The  commonest  species  in  old 
yards,  and  an  excellent  plant.  The  Hs.  have  an  oranjfe- 
like  odor.  Clumps  of  foliajfe  >?row  12-L'O  in.  high.  B.M. 
14I{3,  aa  IlemeruvaUia  Japoniea. 

Var.  grrandifldra,  Hort.  ( F.  (irandifUrn,  Sieb.  & 
Zucc).  has  Very  lonj?  and  larif*"  tts.  (J.C.  III.  4:153.  F. 
macrdntha,  Hort.,  probably  belongs  here. 

AA.    Fls.  blue  or  lihtr,  more  or  less  inclined  or 
noddimj  :   bract  1. 

B.   Lvs.  glaucous. 

SieboldiiLna,  Hook.  (F.  Siiboldii,  Lindl.  F.  ylaiica, 
Hort.   F.  Sin^'ttsis,iiieb.    F.  cueulhlta,  Hort.    F.glnu- 


882.  Funkia  subcordata  (X  1-5). 

eiscens,  Hort.  F.  cordAta,  Sieb.).  Differs  from  the  last 
in  the  metallic  blue  color  of  the  less  cordate  Ivs.,  in  the 
inclined  bluish  or  pale-tinged,  more  slender-tubed  and 
smaller  fls.  (which  do  not  rise  above  the  foliage),  and  in 
having  only  one  small  bract  at  the  base  of  the  fl.  B.M. 
3663.  B.R.  25:50.  L.B.O.  10:t»*  9,  &»  ffemerocallis  Sie- 
boldtiann.  There  is  a  form  with  the  body  of  the  leaf 
yellowish  white  and  the  edge  green.  L.  09.  — Lf.  blade 
and  petiole  each  1  ft.  long,  the  foliage  therefore  over- 
topping the  fls.  The  plant  usually  cult,  as  F.  Sie- 
hoMittna  is  probably  F.  Fortnnei. 

F6rtun^,  Baker.   Differs  from  F.  Sieboldiana  in  hav- 
ing smaller  Ivs.  and  the  racemes  much  overtopping  the 


foliage,  as  in  other  Funkias.  Petiole  2-3  in.  long;  blade 
cordate  ovate,  4-5  in.  long  :  raceme  %  ft.  long  on  astern 
or  scape  1  ft.  long  :  fls.  pale  lilac,  funnel- 
fihape,  I'.j  in.  long,  the  Begn«ents  lanceolate 
and  ascending  and  half  as  long  as  the  tube. 
—  F]xcellent.  Generally  cult,  as  /'.  Siebol- 
diana, and  many  of  the  pictures  of  that 
name  probably  belong  here,  as,  apparently, 
(in.  38,  p.7y;  A.O.  11 :157  ;  A.F.  6:.322.  It  is 
probable  that  the  garden  synonyms  cited 
under  /'.  Sieboldiana  are  usually  applied  to 
plants  of  F.  Fortunei. 

BB.    Leaves  green. 

OV&ta,  Spreug.     {F.cifrulea,  9>9ffft. 
F.  lanrfolata,  Sieb.  i.     Figs.  8H3,  8h4. 
885.     Lvs.  broa<l-ovate,  5-10  in.   loiii; 
and  half  as  wide,  usually  tapering  to 
the    petiole,    but     sometimes    subcor- 
date  :    raceme   long  and   lax:  fl.  with 
a  short,  slender  tube  and  suddenly  ex- 
panding into   a   bell-shape,    lK-2   in. 
long,   nodding,   deep   blue. 
B.M.    894,   as  He  m  emca  1 1  i  .■< 
oerutfa.      Mn.    1:73. —  The 
commonest  blue-fld. species ; 
usually   known   as     F.    ca>- 
rulea.  F.  manjindfn .  Sieb., 
is  a    form    with    white-bor- 
dered lvs. 

lancildlia,  Spreng.f  F.  Ja- 
p«>»«  <(•(/,  Hort., of  some*.  Lvs. 
lanceolate  to  narrowly  ovate- 
lunceolate,  the  blade  6  in. 
or  less  long  and  2  in.  •  r 
less  wide  :  raceme  lax,  <">- 
10-tld.,  ou  a  tall,  sleiidtT 
stem  :  fls.  l}4  in.  or  less 
long,  the  tube  slender  and 
gradually  enlarging  upward, 
pale  lilac.  Var.  albo-mar- 
ginMa,  Hort.  {F.  lilho-nnir- 
ginatd.  Hook.,  B.M.  3657) 
has  the  lvs.  edge*!  white. 
Var.  undulilta  (/'.  utHhtUytn, 
Otto  &  Dietr.)  is  a  form 
with  undulate  white-mar- 
gined lvs. —  Graceful.  Fls. 
smaller  than  those  of  /'. 
€vata. 

F.  aiirea,  Hort.,  variegated 
forms  of  various  speoiss.- *-. 
elata,  Hort.,  "bears  taJ  8:at>e» 
of  pale  bine  fls.  F  gigantea, 
Hort., has" long sp''-eso*  bluefls."— /'.martrm(i<a,Hort.=F.  lan- 
cifolia.var.  aiba-marKinpta.— F.  tardiflora,  Hort.=  ?  —F.  tinirit- 
tata,  Hort.=  F.  lanc.fo.ia  var.— F.  cariegata.  liort.=  variegated 
forms  of  various  species,  usually  of  F.  ovata  or  F.  lancifolia.— 
F.  viridis-marginata,  Hort.,  is  probably  a  form  of  F.  ovata. 

\j.  H.  B. 

FTJBCRiBA  (Ant.  Fran<;ois  de  Fourcroy,  1755-1809, 
chemist).  Syn.,  Fourcroya,  Fourcrcea,  Furcroi/a,  Fur- 
ercea.  Amarylliddcece.  About  17  species  of  succulent 
desert  plants  from  tropical 
America,  particularly  Mex- 
ico, some  with  spiny  foliage 
like  Agave,  others  with  mi- 
nutely toothed  margins  like 
Beschorneria.  They  occa 
sionally  bear  immense  loose 
panicles  of  greenish  white 
fls.,  suggesting  those  of 
Yucca  filanieniosa,  which 
are  known  to  every  plant- 
lover  of  the  North.  The 
perianth  of  Furcra?a  is  whit- 
ish and  wheel-shaped  ;  in 
Agave  greenish  yellow,  fun- 
nel-shaped. The  filaments 
in  Furcrapa  have  a  cushion- 
like swelling  at  the  base, 
which  is  absent  from  Agave. 
Furcraea  is  cultivated  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Agave, 


883.  Funkia  ovata  (X  1-5). 


884.  Old  capsule  of 
Funkia  ovata.    Kat.  size. 
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except  that  the  Furcr^as  are  (fi%'en  more  heat  and  water. 
/'.  gigantea  has  a  %ery  pretty  variegated  fomi,  which 
make!*  a  useful  pot-plant. 

Ah  a  rule,  Kurcra>a!t  bear  fruit  not  more  than  once,  and 
then  <lie  without  proiiucinK  Huekers.  However,  they 
pru«tuce  while  iu  (lower  an  ininienjie  number  uf  bulbela. 
which  may  be  u^ed  for  propaKation.  It  is  impoMnible  to 
Hay  lit  what  size  or  a^e  the  plants  will  bloom.  Grown 
in  jmt.H,  they  may  take  a  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
plants  from  bulbel^have  been  known  to  tlower  at  3  years. 


885.   Funkia  ovata.     (See  pajje  619.) 

A.   Texture  of  Ivs.  firm:  spines  uaunUtf  present,  deltoid: 
no  minute  teeth  on  nutrijin.     (Furrnra  proper.) 

p.   Trunk  3-4  ft.  long :  spines  absent. 

^gantea.  Vent.  Lvs.  4-6  ft.  long,  4-6  in.  broad  at 
middle,  23-2-3  in.  above  base,  usually  without  marginal 
spines,  rarely  with  a  few  near  the  base:  peduncle  2<>-40 
ft.  loni?:  odor  of  tls.  strong.  Trop.  Anier.  Naturalized 
in  Mauritius,  Madaarascar,  India.  B.M.22.'>0.  (J. CHI. 
23 :227.  K. H.  lH->7,  pp.  206,  207.  Var.  variegAta,  Hort., 
has  variegated  lvs. 

BB.  Trunk  none  or  short :  spines  present. 

c.  Length  of  lvs.  12  ft.  or  more. 

altlssima,  Todaro.  A  recent  and  little  known  species 
nanie<l  at  Palermo,  Italy.  Franceschi  writes  that  it  has, 
hardly  any  trunk  :    lvs.  bright  green,   with  very  few 


spines,  12  ft   long  or  more,  erect,  not  drooping.    It  is 
tenderer  than  the  other  kinds. 

CC.  Length  of  lv$.  SS  ft. 

Aleffaai,  To«iaro.  Lvs.  4-5  in.  broa<l  at  middle.  3  in. 
alMjve  base,  rough  on  the  back;  prickles  large:  pedun- 
cle 20-23  ft.  long.    Mex. 

CCC.   Length  of  Iva.  2-3  ft. 

D.  Prickles  usually  large-sized. 

B.  Panicle  reaching  10-lii  ft.;    branchrs  slightly 
compound. 

CuMuU,  Haw.  Lv8.  .'{-4  in.  broad  al>ove  middle,  m 
in.  alwive  base,  the  tip  con v<»lute;  prickles  large,  dis- 
tant, hooked:  pe<luncle  5-6  ft.  long.  <  >dor  of  tl.s.  faint. 
This  and  /'.  gigantea  are  widely  spread  in  trop,  Amer. 
and  often  cult,  in  the  Old  World.  They  are  the  oldest 
in  cult.  All  the  rest  are  rare.  Var.  in^rmil,  liuker.  is 
spineless.  B.M.(»543.  J'\  Lindeni,  Jacobi,  has  varie- 
gated lvs.    I.H.21:186. 

EE.  Panicle  reaching  30  ft.;  branches  copiously 
compound. 

taberdsa,  Ait.  Lvs.  u  trifle  longer  and  narrower  than 
in  /'.  (,'M/>rM.'<i.'*,  2-3  in.  broad:  tis.  sweet  scented.  Int.  by 
Franceschi,  VJOO. 

DD.    Prickles  middle-sized. 

ptib^scens,  Todaro.  Baker  <loes  not  say  that  the  lvs. 
are  not  convolute  at  the  tip,  nor  does  he  iistinguish  the 
lvs.  from  those  of  /'.  Cuhensis,  except  in  the  smaller- 
sized  prickles.  It  is  presumably  the  only  species  in 
Furcra^a  proper  with  a  pubescent  ovary.  Peduncle 
scarcely  lonierer  than  the  lvs.:  {)anicle  5  times  as  long  as 
the  peduncle  ;  branches  copiouslv  compound.  Trop. 
Amer.  B.M.  7250. 

AA.   Texture  of  li-s.  flexible  and  wary:  spines  absent: 
minute  teeth  on  tnargin.    {Subgenus  Jio'ztia.) 

B.    Trunk  o-^  ft.  high:   Irs.  glaucouK. 

Bedinghausil,  K.  Koch  ( F.  Rorzlii,  Andr^.  Yucca 
Parmentteri,  Koezl.  Udzlia  regia,  Hort,  I.  Lvs.  ;j-4 
ft.  long.  .3-4  in.  broad  at  middle,  1  in.  above  base, 
permanentiv  glaucous  on  both  sides,  verv  rough  on  the 
back:  inHor.  15-20  ft,  high.  Mex.  R.B".  1863.  p.  327: 
18K3,  p.  133  (  full  historv ) .  R.H.  1887,  p.  3.53  ;  1M>5.  pp. 
468,  469.    B.M.    7170.   Gn.  52,  p.  197.    G.C.  III.  9:489. 

BB.   Tnink  finally  40-50  ft.  high:  lvs.  not  glaucous. 

longaeva,  Karw.  &  Zucc.  Lvs.  4-5  ft.  long.  4-5  in. 
broad,  narrowed  to  2  in.  above  base,  the  roughness  on 
the  back  onlv  on  the  keel:  inflor.  40  ft.  long.  Mex.  B. 
M.5519.    G.C.  II.  16:653. 

F.  Fkanceschi,  G.  W.  Oliver,  and  W.  M. 

FURZE,    r?*'^,  particularly  T.  Europtfus. 
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OAILLARDIA  iperMonal  name).  Cnmptititir.  About 
•  <l<tzen  American  herbs  (largely  of  Atlantic  N.  Amer.  I, 
with  alternate,  aiuiple.  niore  or  les^  toothed,  punctate 
I  vs.  and  golitary  yellow  or  re«',  showy  heads:  ray  tin. 
u:iually  neutral,  often  with  2  or  more  colors  or  shades; 
diNk  ti*.  mostly  purple,  the  styles  with  slender  hispid 
branches ;  Involucre  with  twoor  more  rows  of  leafy  scales. 
Gaillardlasare  popular  and  worthy  K^rden  plants.  There 
•re  two  types,  — the  annual  forms,  which  are  derived 
from  O.  jmlehelltt  and  f»'.  fi»t^<///«>(/oM,  chiefly  from  the 
former;  and  the  perennials,  which  issue  from  O.  ariS' 
tata.    The  species  are  variable  and  confusing. 

Amongst  hardy  perennial  plants,  Gaillardias  are 
conspicuous  for  profusion  and  duration  of  tlowers.  A 
constant  succession  is  pro<lured  all  summer  until  very 
l»te  in  autumn.  They  produce  a  most  gorgeous  effect 
in  beds  or  borders.  Moreover,  they  are  highly  recom- 
mendable  for  cut-flower  purposes,  us  they  last  for  a  long 
time  in  water,  and  can  be 
gathered  with  ample,  self-sup- 
porting ftems.  They  thrive 
be««t  in  light,  open,  well 
drained  soil,  and  should  have 
the  full  benefltof  air  and  sun. 
In  heavier  or  in  moisture- 
retaining  ground  the  pUints 
are  often  winter-killed.  The 
perennial  forms  are  propa- 
gated by  division,  seeds  or 
cuttings  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber; also  by  root  cuttings  in 
early  spring.     Seedlings    do 
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886.  Gaillardia  pulchella.  var.  picta  (X  2-5). 


net  reproduce  the  parent  ;  therefore,  if  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  an  extra  good  variety,  we  must  resort  to 
the  other  modes  of  propagation,  though   for  general 


purposes  we  may  rely  on  seed  sowing,  as  this  involves 
less  labor,  but  the  cuttings  make  the  better  plants.  (J. 
gritmliflnni  and  its  many  varieties  are  garden  forms  of 
ii.armlatit.  lireat  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  late  years.  JSome  of  these  are  liiKhly  colored  and  of 
fxtruoriiinarily  large  size,  many  of  the  flowers  measur- 
ing 4  to  5  in.  across,  as  in  the  variety  named  Jas.  Kel- 
\\;iy.  Another  class  has  quilled  florets  [G.  fistulo$a).o( 
which  Buffalo  Hill  is  an  excellent  sample  — a  large,  pure 
yellow,  with  maroon  di!<k.  Vivian  tirey  is  also  a  re- 
markable an<l  most  distinct  variety,  with  clear  yellow, 
fringetl  rays  and  disk  of  the  same  color. 

Cult,  by  J.  B.  Keixer. 

A.   Annual  GaiUardias  :  tla.  normalUj  mostly  rfd. 

ambl^odon.  Gay.  One-2  ft.,  erect,  leafy,  hirsute:  Ivs. 
obluijg  or  spatulate,  sessile  and  auriculate,  entire  or 
nearly  so:  lobes  < or  teeth)  of  the  disk  corollas  short  and 
obtu>e  :  rays  numerous,  brown-red  or  maroon  throuirh- 
out  their  length.  Tex.  F.S.  21 :2H9.- Somewhat  cult, 
amongst  garden  aunuHls,  and  worthy. 

pulcWUa,  Foug.  Erect,  branching,  12-20  in.,  soft-pu- 
besc»'iit  :  Ivs.  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate or  spHtuiate,  rather 
f»oft,  nearly  sessile,  either 
entire  or  the  lower  ones 
lyrate-pinnatirtd  :  lobes  of 
disk  tls.  acute  or  awned: 
herjds  2  in.  across,  the  flat 
rays  yellow  at  top  and  rose- 
purple  at  base.  Ark.  ani 
La.  to  Ariz.  B.M.  1«)02,  3551 
as  G.  hiculifr. 

Var.  picta,  Oray  (G. picta. 
Hort.),  Fig.  »»().  The  com- 
mon garden  form  un«ler 
cult.,  having  larger  heads 
and  of  various  colors.  B.M. 
3308.  K.H.  1852:20.  In  one 
form  {G.  fiittulintii.  G.  tnbu- 
loxa,  G.  Lorenziana,  Hort.), 
the  ray  florets  and  sometimes 
the  disk  tlorets  are  enlarged  and  tubular 
H.  1881,  p.  377;  1885:156. 


887.  Gaillardia  pulchella. 

The  fonn  known  as  G,  Lo- 
renziana <X  H)' 

Fig.  887.    R. 


AA.    Perennial  Gaitlardias  :  fls.  normally  jjellotc. 

arist&ta,  Pursh  (  G.  grandiflora,  G.  Itifta,  G.  tnaritna, 
and  G.  pere'nn is,  Hort.).  Erect,  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  rather 
thick,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  sometimes  spatulate.  vary- 
ing from  entire  to  sinuate  pinnatifid:  lobes  of  disk  co- 
rollas acute  or  awned :  heads  3-4  in.  across,  the  flat  rays 
vellow,  or  in  cult,  varving  to  red  (particularly  at  the 
basel.  Plains  \V.  B.M."21>40.  B.R.  14:1186.  Ong.  2:345. 
—This  is  the  common  perennial  Gaillardia  of  ganlens 
(eult.  under  many  name.s).  Blooms  the  first  year  from 
seed.  From  G.  pulchella  it  is  distinguished  by  taller 
growth,  firmer  Ivs.,  yellower  heads,  and  less  attenuate 
lobes  of  the  <Hsk  fls.;  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  two,  except  that  one  is  annual  and  the 
other  perennial.  l_  jj^  I5_ 

GALACTIA  (Greek,  f/'/^n,  milk;  some  kinds  said  to 
have  a  milky  juice).  Legumindsie.  Perhaps  50  species 
of  prostrate  or  twining  perennial  herbs  or  erect  shrubs, 
widely  scattered.  They  are  of  the  smallest  hort.  value, 
and  are  chiefly  distin^ished  by  the  calyx  lobes,  4.  en- 
tire, acute:  fls.  in  racemes,  or  the  lower  «)nes  clustered  in 
the  axils:  pods  linear.  Two  kinds,  once  adv.  bv  E.  Gil- 
lett. 

A.  Leaflets  3. 

glabella,  Mirh.  Prostrate,  glabrous:  stems  matted. 
usually  branching,  1-2  ft.  long:  Ifts,  elliptic,  often 
notched  at  tip:  fls.  4-10.  red<lish  ])urple:  pods  sliffhtly 
pubescent.     Dry,  sandy  soil.    N.Y.  to  Fla.    B.B.2:.'<35. 
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A  A.  Leaflets   7-9. 

£lliottii,  Niitt.  Lfts.  elliptic-oblonicr,  notched,  pubes- 
cent beneath  :  fls.  white,  tinged  red  :  pod  silky.  Dry 
soil.   S.  C.  to  Fla. 

GALANTHUS  (Greek,  milk  flower) .  Amarj/lliddcefr. 
Snowdkop.  Tlie  tlowers  of  Snowdrops  (  G.  nivalis,  Fijif. 
88.S)  are  amongst  the  smallest  and  daintiest  ot  our  com- 
mon hardy  cultivated  spring-bloomiujr  bulbs.  Much 
sentiment  attaches  to  them,  and  in  many  an  old-fash- 
ioned garden  they  are  the  earliest  flowers  of  the  new 
year.  They  often  bloom  in  early  March,  before  all  the 
snow  has  gone.  Their  pen<lulous  white  flowers,  with 
the  "heart-shaped  seal  of  green"  dear  to  Rossetti,  hold 
a  unique  plat-e  in  the  affections  of  lovers  of  f  ardens. 
Snowdrops  are  amongst  the  very  few  flowers  la  nature 
in  which  the  green  color  is  decidedly  attractive  to  our 
senses.  At  first  sight  the  fls.  seem  to  '.lave  3  large 
white  petals,  inclosing  a  green  and  white  tube  with 
6  tips,  but  a  sc  ond  glance  shows  that  t  le  parts  that 
function  as  petals  are  the  outer  segment;  of  the  peri- 
anth, while  the  3  inner  ones,  with  their  2-l<>  >ed  tips,  are 
not  grown  together,  but  overlap  slightly,  forming  a 
rather  crude  but  stiffi:?h  tube.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  green  marks  have  any  relation  to 
calyx  tips.  Each  plant  has  a  globose  coated  bulb,  2-3 
Ivs..  grows  6-9  in.  high,  and  bears  usually  only  1  flower, 
which  emerges  frotn  a  spathe.  Behind  the  perianth  is 
a  globose  green  body,  which  is  the  ovary. 

In  a  congenial  spot,  moist,  cool  and  shady,  the 
plants  increase  satisfactorily,  and  sometimes,  without 
any  care  whatever,  form  a  bed  from  which  literally 
thousands  of  flowers  may  be  picked  at  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  desolate  and  wearisome  moment  of  the  year. 
(  For  afine  picture  of  Galanthus,  natJinUized  in  the  grass, 
seeG.M.34:184.)  The  leaves  are  linear  and  channeled, 
and  in  dark,  shining  masset^  make  a  rich,  quiet  eflfect. 
They  come  out  with  the  fls.,  attain  their  full  growth 
later,  and  commonly  die  down  in  midsummer  or  fall.  A 
fine  lanre  Vt^d  of  Snowdrops  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
many  novelties,  rarities,  or  any  individual  plants  of 
indifferent  health  and  vigor.     The  bulbs  are  cheap,  and 

should  be  ordered  in  liberal 
qu:intities.  In  purity,  modesty 
and  simplicity.  Snowdrops  have 
perhaps  no  peers  among  hardy 
spring-blooming  bulbs  other  than 
sfiuills,  grape  hyacinths,  and  the 
glory -of -the-snow  ( Chionodoxa ) . 
t'rocuses  are  more 
cheerful  and  more 
brilliant  plants,  with 
larger  and  more  vari- 
ously colored  flowers. 
An  era  of  new  in- 
terest in  Snowdrons 
be  can  about  1875, 
with  the  introduction 
of  the  "giant"  kind 
{G.  Elwesii,  Fig. 
889),  but  those  who 
<lo  not  care  for  "  large 
violets"  will  be  likely 
to  cling  to  the  small 
Snowdrops.  Never- 
theless, G.  Ehresii  is 
very  distinct,  and 
should  be  the  first 
choice  if  any  large 
kinds  are  desired, 
and  to  secure  the 
best  forms  the  con- 
noisseur should  buy 
imported  bulbs  of  its  varieties.  The  only  kinds  known  so 
far  to  possess  a  patch  of  green  at  the  base  of  the  inner 
segments  are  G.  Uhresii  and  Fo.tteri.  Considering  that 
there  are  only  2  main  types  in  this  genus,  nivalis  and 
Klivexii,  the  profusion  of  Latin  names  (especially  since 
1888.  the  dateof  Baker's  "Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideff") 
is  rather  trying,  except  to  the  connoissetir  who,  tinlike 
the  general  public,  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  larger- 
flowered  forms  and  the  novelties. 
There  are  several  types  of   minor  importance.   The 
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autumn-flowering  kinds,  representing  many  Latin 
namos,  as  Oc(<tl>ren.<iiis,  Corey  reus  iji,  Heg\u(9  Olgce,  are 
usually  weak-growing  plants.  However,  nmch  's  hoped 
from  G.  CilicicuSf  especially  by  the  florists,  who  have 
hitherto  found  no  Snowdrop  that  could  be  profitably 
forced  for  Christmas.  Doubleness  seems  to  add  noth- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  Snowdrops.  So  far  it  seems  to 
have  affected  only  the  inner  segments  of  G.  niimlis  and 
G.  Klivesii.  Yellow  Snowdrops  are  also  practically 
unknown  in  America.  In  these  the  heart-8hav>ed  sjx.t 
and  the  ovary  are  yellow  in"«^ead  of  green.  Of  these, 
G.  fhtrescena  is  said  to  have  brighter  markings  than  G. 
Intescens.  •^y   t^j_ 

The  Galanthus  is  a  true  winter  flower,  and  one  of  the 
few  kinds  of  bulbs  which  grow  naturally  in  partial  shade, 
and  suffer  by  actual  baking  of  the  bulbs.  They  are 
found  naturally  in  northern  exposures,  and  conditions 
similar  to  these  inure  to  their  welfare  in  gardens.  The 
October  kinds  must  be  grown  in  frames,  for  the  leaves 
will  not  ripen  in  the  open.  The  fall-flowering  forms  are 
mostly  Grecian,  and  they  all  show  a  white  line  in  the 
channeled  face  of  their  leaves.  G.  nivalis  llowf  rs  in 
the  writer's  garden,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  a  mild  Janu- 
ary, and  G.  J^'livesii  is  even  ea'-lier.  Among  the  choicer 
kinds  are  G.  Imperati,  G.  IkarifF  (very  distinct,  Scilla- 
like  Jvs.l,  G.  Whittalli  and  G.  Melvillei  major,  quite 
the  finest  forms  of  G.  nivalis.  For  general  culture  no 
form  of  Galanthus  is  so  universally  satisfactory  as  G. 
nivalis.  Tht  writer  ha-  had  diappointing  results  with 
G.  f\  steri,  and  cannot  see  that  G.  Caucasictts,  var. 
maxintus,  is  any  great  gain  in  size. 

The  yellow  markings  on  Snowdrops  are  b'grs  of  de- 
generacy. Among  the  flowers  each  season,  though  more 
frequent  at  some  times  thuu  others,  will  be  found  those 
with  light  colored  markings  and  occasionally  some  white 
ones,  but  these  plants  show  lack  of  vigor.  In  G.  Ehresii 
the  spathes  are  sometimes  2-fld.  instead  of  one.  All  the 
fall-flowering  kinds  are  rather  delicate  and  decidedly 
costly,  and  promise  nothing  for  forcing.  G.  Ehresii 
would  be  best  for  gentle  forcing.  The  fall-flowering 
kinds  are  probably  all  forms  of  G.  nivalis,  including 
G.  Olgcf,  which  Baker  keeps  as  a  distinct  species. 

J.  X.  GEliARD. 

Index  of  names  accounted  for  below: 

Bjc^ntinus,  12.  Fosteri,  9.  nivalis,  1. 

Cassaba,  5.  Graeous.  6.  orhrospiltit.  5. 

Caucasicus,  4.  grandittorus,  11.  plicatus,  10. 

Cilicicus.  2.  Ik.tri«>,  8.  rohustiis.  5. 

Corcurensig,  1.  Imperati,  3.  urguinilatiit,  5. 

Elwesii.  ."i.  latifolins.  7.  Whittalli, 5. 

Erithrce,  5.  inaximus,  4,  11. 

A.  Lrs.  merehjchanneled,  not  plaited. 

B.  Width  of  Ivs.  small,  ^-4  lines. 
c.  Base  of  Ivs.  not  very  narrow. 

1.  nivilliB.  Linn.  Common  Snowdrop.  Figs.  888,  889. 
Bulb  6-12  lines  thick:  basal  sheath  split  down  one  side: 
lvs.glaucous,finally6-9in.  long:  outer  perianth  segments 
oblong,  6-12  lines  long  ;  inner  segments  green  only  at 
the  sinus.  Feb.,  Mar.  Pvrenees  to  Caucasus.  R.  H. 
1880,  p.  148.  G.M.  34:154.  G.C.  II.  11 :237.  Gt.  48,  p.  2M2. 
There  are  large-fld.  and  double  forms.  Var.  Corcyr^nsis 
and  others  flower  in  Nov.  At  least  2  varieties  have  yel- 
low instead  of  green  markings.  Var.  refl^xuB  has  outer 
segm2nts  reflexed.   G.M.  34:155. 

cc.  Base  of  Ivs.  very  narrow. 

2.  CiliciCTig,  Baker.  Less  robust  than  Fosteri,  vith 
much  narrower  Ivs.,  which  are  narrowed  eradually  -'rom 
the  middle  to  a  very  narrow  base.  G'  i  color  es  in 
nivalis.  Bulb  J^in.  thick:  Ivs.  whitish  neath;  outer 
segments  oblong,  9  lines  long,  3-4  lines  broad:  stamens 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  inner  segments.  Mt,  Tau- 
rus, in  (Mlicia.  where  it  fls.  Nov.  to  Mar.  Int.  1898.  See 
G.C.  111.21:214.  Pictured  in  G.  C.  III.  23:79.  A.  F. 
13:1137.    Gng.  6:244.   F.E.  11:282.   Gt.  48,  p.  228. 

BB.    Width  of  Ivs.  medium,  6-9  lines  long. 

C.  Foliage  moderately  (jlaacous. 

D.   Outer  segments  of  perianth  1£-15  lines  long. 

3.  Imper§iti,  Bertol.  Fls.  larger  than  in  G.  nivalis; 
outer  segments  more  spatulate.  Naples  and  Genoa. 
This  and  CHUcasii-us  are  reganled  bv  Baker  as  subspe- 
cies of  nivalis.    G.C.  II.  11:237.   G.M.  34:155. 
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DD.   Outer  segments  9-l£  lines  long. 

4.  CaucasicuB,  Baker  (F.  Redoutri,  Rupr.),  Lvj. 
finally  {^-1*  in.  long,  mostly  9  lines  broad;  outer  segments 
oblong -spatulate,  with  a  very  narrow  claw.  Fls.  later 
than  nivalis.  Caucasus.  Van  Tubergen  seems  to  cc  a- 
logue  var.  m&zimus  of  this  species,  but  consult  No.  11. 

cc.  Foliage  very  glaucous. 

D.  Inner  segment.'!  irith  lohfg  rather  spreading 
or  crisped. 

5.  filwesii.  Hook.  Giakt  Snowdrop.  Fig.  8S0.  Bulb 
larger  and  tls.  more  globose  than  in  nivalis:  outer  seg- 
ments oblong-.spatulate,y-15  lines  long,  (»-;» lines  broad: 
inner  segments  green  in  the  lower  half  and  also  around 
the  sinus.  Mts.  of  Asia 
Minor.  B.M.  0106.  R.H. 
IbSO,  p.  148.  G.  C.  II. 
11:  23r..  G.M.  34:134.— 
The  inner  segments  are 
narrowed  suddenly  just 
below  the  apical  lobes, 
which  ere  square  and 
much  larger  than  in  Fos- 
:eri.  They  also  form  a 
narrower  tube  than  in 
any  other  species.  Van 
Tubergen  advertises 
vars.   Cassaba    (A.  F. 


889.  Galanthus  nivalis  and  Elwesii. 

The  upper  fls.  are  G.  niralis.    The  lowest  one  is  O.  Ehcesii' 
The  middle  f.s.  are  a  variety  of  G.  Elaesii. 

.•?:471.  Gng.  5:180  Gt.  48,  p.  225.  Gn.  55,  p.  20G).och^O- 
Bpilus,  unguictU^tus  ((t  C.  III.  17:,301 1,  and  Erithrae,  or 
Whittalli  (Gn.  57,p.45),  which  has  the  largest  fls.  G. 
rolnistn.s.  Hort.,  seems  never  to  have  been"  accounted 
for  by  Baker.  It  may  perhaps  be  G.  KUcesii,  var. 
rottusius  which  is  a  trade  name.  It  is  broad-lvd.  and 
glaucous. 

DD.    Inner  segments  with  lobes  not  spreading  or  crisped. 

<;.  Greecus,  Orph.  Very  near  Elwesii,  bnt  ditfering  as 
above  and  in  the  smaller  tis.  and  narrowt-r  outer  seg- 
ments.  April.    Chios. 

BBB.    Width  of  li-s.  grtatest,  9-12  lines. 

c.    Green  color  onl>j  near  the  sinus. 

P.    Colored  on  both  sides  of  the  inner  segments. 

7.  latifolius,  Rupr.  Bulb  1  in.  thick  :  Ivs.  lorate, 
bright  green  ;  outer  segments  oblong-spatulate,  6-9 
lines  long  ;  inner  segments  green  around  the  sinus,  in- 
side and  out  :  anthers  suddenly  narrowed  to  a  sharp 
point,  while  in  nivalis  and  Elwesii  they  are  gradually 
narrowed.  Caucasus,  where  it  fls.  in  "3Iav.  G.C.  II. 
11:237;  15:404;  1868:578.   Gt.  48,  p.  229. 

DD.    Colored  on  only  one  side. 
S.  Ik&rifle,  Baker.     Resembles  Foster!  in  foliage,  and 
Elwesii  not  in  coloring  but  in  the  stjuare,  crisp  lobes  of 
the  inner  segments,  which  tend  to  recurve.   Outer  seg- 
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ments  nearly  1  in.  long  :  stamens  rather  shorter  than 
the  inner  segments  ;  green  cokr  occupying  half  the 
outside  of  the  inner  segments.  Island  of  Nikaria  (the 
classical  Ikaria).  See  G  C  III.  13:506.  Gn.  52,  p.  361 
and  49.  p.  330.    Int.  1893. 

cc.    Green  color  also  on  i?'e  lower  half  of  the  inner 

segments. 

9.  Fosteri,  Baker  Resembles  latifolius  in  foliage  and 
Elwesii  in  flower,  but  the  apical  lobes  of  the  inner  seg- 
ments are  short  and  erect,  and  sn)aller  than  in  P^lwesii. 
Also  the  stamens  are  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
inner  segtiients,  while  in  nivalis,  Elwesii  and  latifolius 
they  arc- thiee-fotirths  as  lung.  Asia  Minor.  Int.  I8b9. 
G.M.  34:154. 

AA.    Lvs.  plaited,  the  edges  permanently  rolled  '    -fc. 
B.    Green  color  only  near  tht  ainus. 

10.  plicatus,  .M.  Bieb.  Bulb  larger  than  in  nivalis: 
outer  segments  oblong  f.oni  a  very  narrow  base,  very 
convex  on  the  back.l>-12  lines  long,  witle-spreadinj;  or 
even  reilexed:  inner  segments  green  in  the  upper  half, 
with  a  white  etlge.  March,  April.  Crimea.  This  is 
much  confounded  with  G.  Caurasicur,.  G.C.  II.  11:236. 
B.R.  7:545.    B.M.  2162.    G.M.  .34:155. 

11.  grandifldnts,  Baker  (G.  mdximus.  Baker,  not 
Velatowskyi.  I*oss'>)ly  a  hybrid  between  piicatus  and 
some  form  of  nivalis,  remarkable  for  its  robust  habit 
and  green  color,  extending  more  than  half  way  down  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  inner  segments.  Int.  189;{.  See 
G.C.  III.  13;:{.54,  656.  See  also  G.  Caucasicus,  var. 
marimus.  No.  4. 

BB.    Green  color  also  on  the  lower  half  o-  the  inner 

segments. 

12.  Byzantinus,  Baker.  Intermediate  between  plica- 
tus and  Elwesii.  "Lvs.  3  in.  broatl,"  which  seems 
hardly  possible,  glaucous  on  both  sides,  especially  be- 
neath ;  margins  distinctly  and  permanently  recurved; 
outer  segments  oblong,  convex  on  l)ack,  9  lines  long,  4 
lines  broad,  apical  lobes  somewhat  reflexed  and  crisped: 
stamens  much  shorter  than  inner  segment.^.  Int.  1893 
See  G.C.  HI.  13:226  ^   jj^    ' 

GALAX  (Greek,  gala,  milk  :  alluding  to  the  white- 
ness of  the  flowers).  Diapensidceiv.  Galax  lvs.,  with 
their  lovely  shades  of  red  or  bronze,  ftirnish  some  oi 
the  most  artistic  decorative  material  for  Christmns. 
The  diapensia  family  has  :>nly  6  genera,  and  all  of  tbom 
are  monotypic  or  nearly  so.  The  family  seems  to  be 
nearly  crowded  out  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  its 
geographical  distribution  is  interesting.  Galax  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  genera  by  the  corolla  5- 
parted,  with  entire  segments  :  stamens  connate  with 
the  spatulate  staminodes  :  anthers  1-celled  :  style 
very  short.  The  plant  has  long  been  cult,  in  hanly  bor- 
ders and  rockeries  for  its  }>eautifully  tinted,  persistent 
Ivs.  and  its  slender  spikes  of  fls.  borne  in  July.  The 
I)lant  grows  about  6-9  in.  high,  and  is  native  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  to  (Jeorgia.  J.  B.  Keller  recommends 
a  nortliPrn  aspect  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rockery, 
where  the  plants  can  have  shade  and  moisture.  Prop, 
by  division.    Galax  is  usually  called  "Coltsfoot." 

aph^^lla,  Linn.  Galax.  Rhizome  perennial  :  lvs.  all 
from  the  root,  heart-or  kidney-shaped,  crenate-dentate, 
often  tinged  with  red  or  bronze,  with  radiating  nerves 
and  slender  petiole,  sheathing  at  the  base.  B.M.  754. 
G.F.  5:605.  "Aphylla"  means  "leafless,"  referring  to 
the  scape.  '  "w.  m. 

The  use  of  Galax  leaves  for  decorative  purposes  in  a 
commercial  way  dates  back  only  to  181M),  when  they 
were  introduced  to  the  northern  florist  trade  by  the 
writer,  who  had  experimented  with  them  for  several 
years  before  that  date,  sending  to  hospitals  and  indi- 
viduals. The  reports  received  fully  justified  the  intro- 
ducer iu  advertising  the  leaf  widely  as  a  forist's  deco- 
rative material  for  making  wreaths,  crosses,  and  in 
fact  all  designs  for  which  ivy  leaves  up  to  that  time 
had  been  employed  almost  exclusively.  To-day  Galax 
leaves  have  to  a  great  extent  taken  "the  place  of  ivy 
leaves,  being  less  expensive,  easier  handled  and  kept, 
and  furnishing  long,  wiry  stems.    The  brilliant  bronze 
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leaves  supply  a  color  lonier  needed  in  this  class  of  work. 
Tlie  ?-'7:es  of  the  leaves  vary,  also,  from  ^.i  inch  or  less  to 
5  incl.      in  diameter,  further  extending  their  usefulness. 
iSmali  j^reen  Galax  leaves  are  now  used  extensively  for 
hunching  with  violets,  taking  the  place  of  the  violet 
leaves.    One  of  the  features  of  the  holiday  season  in 
Boston  is  the  fakir  with  his  stand  of  violets  bunched 
with  green  Galax.    They  come  in  again  and  are  used  the 
same  way  at  the  first  touch  of  spring,  when  the  early 
trailing  arbutus  or  "May  lower"appears  on  the  street. 
They  can  be  arranged  to  cover  much  more  space  than 
the  ivy  leaves,  and  do  not  have  to  be  wired,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  latter.   The  keeping  qualities  of  Galax  are 
remarkable,  and  they  are  now  used  the  year  round  from 
cold  storage.    Outdoor  designs,  as  in  cemeteries,  will 
keep  fresh  and  bright  for  months  if  not  dried  out,  but 
otherwise  require  no  care-    A  favorite  arrangement  of 
(ialax  leaves  is  to  place  thera  loosely  in  a  small  vase, 
where  they  will  retain  their  bright  colors  and  shape  for 
weeks  even  in  a  close,  warm  room,  though  most  of  the 
leaves   are  used,  commonly  with  flowers,  in  designs 
made   up  by   the  florist.      As  a  Christmas  decoration 
they  stand   preeminent,  and  their  general  good  quali- 
ties mentioned  above  cause  them  to  be  used  throughout 
the  year,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  decorative  greeui 
ferns  possibh'  excepted. 

In  Philadelphia  a  few  seasons  ago  an  enterprising 
young  woman  introduced  a  novel  and  taking  iunovatiou 
in  the  shape  of  potted  Galax  plants  for  society  dinners. 
Small,  brilliantly  colored  green  and  bronze  Ivs.  were  ar- 
ranged in  tiny  pots,  specially  designed  by  Messrs. 
Sackett  &  Company,  and  placed  at  each  plate,  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  guests  as  souvenirs.  They  were  also 
sold  through  one  of  Philadelphia's  leading  merchants 
by  thousands.  The  larger  cities,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  use  the  largest  quantities, 
though  many  of  these  are  retailed  again  to  smaller  cities 
and  towns  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
there  is  a  large  export  trade  now  established  in  them, 
mostly  to  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1S99-I900, 
about  70  tons  were  sold. 

The  area  over  which  Galax  is  collected  extends  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia,  and  is  so  vast  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  exterminating  the  plant  by  collecting  the  leaves, 
even  if  it  were  injured  thereby,  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  not  practicable  to  grow  the  plants 
for  the  harvest  of  leaves,  at  least  in  America,  the  pro- 
cess being  too  expensive.  Under  cultivation  they  wouhl 
perhaps  not  average  one  perfect  salable  leaf  per  plant. 
as  a  speck  or  wormhole  renders  the  leaf  unfit  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  In  Europe  Galax  has  been  tried  with 
varying  success  under  glass,  the  leaves  bringing  a  very 
high  price. 

Galax  aphyUa  is  a  beautiful  ground-covering  plant, 
specially  adapted  to  the  Rhododendron  border,  where 
the  soi  and  situation  alike  are  suitable  to  its  growth, 
an  delights  in  shade  and  a  cool,  moist,  peaty  loam.  Its 
charms  are  far  better  known  in  England,  however,  than 
»t  home.  The  leaves,  when  full  grown,  are  always 
bright  green,  the  brilliant  bronze  shades  appearing 
later  when  the  plant  ripens  and  the  frosts  begin.  Then 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  the 
alternating  freezing  and  sun  action  cause  the  leaves  to 
turn  in  a  short  time,  though  sometimes  this  occurs  to  an 
extent  before  any  freezing  weather.  In  dense  shade  they 
always  remain  green.  In  spring,  when  the  sap  begins  to 
start,  the  leaves  often  turn  green  or  dingy  again,  and 
eventually  die  down  the  second  season. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsev. 

GALEANDRA  (Greek  for  helmet  and  stamen ) .  Orrh  id 
dcecf,  tribe  ['<htde(r.     A  genus  of  deciduous  epiphytes. 
Lvs.  distichous,  membranaceous:  labellum  infundibuli- 
form:  sepals  and  petals  equal,  spreading:  column  erect, 
winged:  pollinia  2.    Culture  as  for  Eulophia. 

Devoni^na,  Lindl.  Stem  erect:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate, 
sheathing  at  base:  sepals  and  petals  lanceolate,  reddish 
brown,  with  green  margins;  labellum  whitish,  veined  in 
from  with  crimson.  From  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Nigro. 
B.M.  4r,in.   I.H.  21:17G.  A.F.  6:G)9. 

Baileri,  Lindl.  Stems  subcylindric,  nearly  fusiform: 
lvs.  lanceolate:  racemes  terminal,  drooping:  fls.  large; 


sepals  and  petals  similar,  lanceolate,  yellowish:  label- 
lum pale  yellow  in  the  throat,  interior  portion  purplish. 
Mex.  S.    B.R.  26.49.    P.M.  14:49. 

D'Escagmolle^na,  Reichb.  f.  Sterns  terete,  tapering 
both  ways:  lvs.  lanceolate,  pointed:  racemes  terminal 
and  drooping :  sepals  and  petals  similar,  ascending, 
narrow,  yellowish;  lip  funnel-form  or  nearly  bell-form, 
fluted,  with  a  rose-purple  blotch  on  the  lower  limb. 
Brazil.    LH.  34:22(1887).  Oakes  Ames. 

0AL£6A  (Greek,  gala,  milk  :  supposed  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk).  Lt<juminds(e.  Of  109  names  of  spe- 
cies in  this  genus,  only  G  are  now  retained,  most  of  the 
rest  being  referred  to  Tepbrosia.  The  2  plants  men- 
tioned below  are  iiardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  the 
easiest  culture,  about  3  ft.  high,  with  odd-pinnate  lvs. 
and  pea-shaped  fls.  of  purplish  blue  or  white.  They  do 
not  require  frequent  division,  make  bushy  plants,  and 
bear  in  July  and  Aug.  many  dense,  axillary  and  termi- 
nal racemes  of  fls.,  which  are  useful  for  cutting.  Seeds 
of  Goat's  Rue  are  still  offered  abroad  among  miscel- 
laneous agricultural  seeds,  but  the  plants  are  little 
known  in  this  country. 

A.   Leaflets  lanceolate :  stipules  broadli/  lanceolate. 

officiiiilis,  Linn.  Goat's  \ivE.  Height  2-3  ft. :  Ifts. 
mucroimte:  fls,  purplish  blue.  En.,  W.  Asia.  Var.  dlba 
or  dlbiflora  is  commoner  inctilt.  (tu.  50.  p.2G9.— A  rose- 
colored  variety  is  sold  abroad;  also  a  dwarf,  compact, 
lilac-fld.  variety. 

aa.    Leaflets  lanceolate :  stipules  broadly  ovate. 

orientalis,  Lam.  Foliage  and  stipules  larger:  fls.  pur- 
plish blue,  nodding:  pods  pendulous.  Caucasus.  B.M. 
2192.  }'  R.  4:326.-"Height2H-4  ft.:  rootstock  creep- 
ing: stt      simple."    J.  Ji.  Keller. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  W.  M. 

GALIUM  (Gallon  was  the  name  of  a  plant  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides  as  used  in  curdling  milk.  G.  fernm  is 
used  locally  abroad  for  this  purpose).  Rtihidceai.  Bed- 
straw  or  Lauy'<5  Bedstraw.  l)ecause  of  the  legend  that 
one  of  these  plants  was  in  the  hay  on  which  the  mother 
ol  Christ  rested.  This  genus  contains  150-2.50  species, 
widely  scattered  in  temperate  regions,  mostly  weeds, 
often  harsh  to  the  touch,  but  frequently  beautiful  in 
their  regular,  mathematical  habit,  caused  by  the  whorled 


890.   Whorled  foliaee  cf  a  Bedstraw— the  native 
Galium  Apaiine.    Natural  size. 

arrangement  of  the  lvs.  A  few  plants  are  slightly  used 
abroad  in  carpeting  rockeries,  but  G.  Mollugo  is  a 
standard  plant  with  many  florists  who  have  a  hardy 
border     Their  delicate  sprays  of  minute  white  flowers 
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are  used  to  liifhten  the  effect  of  bouquets  of  other  fls,, 
notably  sweet  peas,  which  can  hardly  be  arrauired  with 
theirown  foiiaj^e,  and  which  in  large  masses  are  inclined 
to  look  heavy  and  lumpy.  Gypsophilas,  which  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  bloom  later.  They  have  an  equal 
Infinity  of  detail,  which  baffles  the  eye  to  comprehend. 
The  botanist's  analysis  of  all  this  misty  delicacy  and 
airy  grace  is  "fls.  in  axillary  and  terminal,  trichotomoua 
cymes  and  panicles.  "  He  also  dechires  that  the  Ivs.  are 
really  opposite,  the  intervening  members  of  the  whorls 
being  stipules.  Fig.  81)0.  Galiums  are  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  4-angled,  slender  stems  and  small, 
white,  ^en,  yellow  or  purple  fls.;  corolla  wheel-shaped, 
4-lobed  tamens4:  styles  2.  The  following  are  peren- 
nials f  ^lU  creeping  rootstocks,  with  white  tis.  in  termi- 
nal panicles. 

A.    Lvs.  in  4's  :  fruit  hairy. 

boreMe,  Linn,  Height  V^-Wi  ft.:  stem  rather  firm, 
erect  and  slightly  branched:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  linear, 
3-ribbed,  scarcely  rough  at  the  edges,  often  1  in.  long: 
petals  with  very  short,  incurved  points.    Native. 

AA.  Lvs.  in  8's  or  C's  :  fr.  smooth  or  slightly  granulated. 

MoUtigo,  Linn.  Stem  1-3  ft.  long,  more  or  less 
branched:  lvs,  obovate  to  oblong  or  linear,  more  or  less 
rough  at  edges,  always  terminated  by  a  little  point:  pet- 
als abruptly  narrowed  into  a  relatively  long  point.— This 
is  known  in  some  places  as  "Baby's  Breath," although 
that  name  is  also  given  to  Gypsophilas  (which  see). 
En.   Perennial. 

OALPHtMIA  (anagram  of  Malpighia).  Malpighid- 
cecf,  an  order  of  almost  no  horticultural  value.  This  ge- 
nus includes  a  yellow-fld.  shrub  cult,  in  the  extreme 
South,  and  valued  for  the  exceptional  length  of  its  flow- 
ering season.  The  genus  has  a  dozen  or  less  species, 
mostly  Mexican,  Shrubs  or  subshrubs:  lvs.  op- 
posite, slightly  glaucous  on  both  sides  or  be- 
neath, entire  or  obscurely  toothed,  glandular  at 
the  margin  or  base  of  blade  or  at  the  tip  of  the 
leaf-stalk:  racemes  terminal:  fls,  yellow  or  red- 
dish. G.  nitida,  probal)ly  a  recent  species,  is 
cult,  by  E  N.  Reasoner,  Three  or  four  other 
kinds   are  rarely  cult,  under  glass  abroad. 

GALTdNIA    (after   Francis   Galton,    the   dis- 
tinguished anthropological  writer).   Giant  Sum- 
mer HvAcixTH.   One  of  the  few  Cape  bulbs  that 
are  practically  hardy.    This  fine  plant  grows  'i-'^ 
ft,  high  and  produces  racemes  9-12  in.  long  of 
white,  funnel-shaped,  pendulous  fls.  in  July  or 
later.    The  plants  should  be  heavily  mulched  if 
left  outdoors  where  winters  are  severe.  In  favored 
localities  the  bulbs  may  be  left  for  several  years 
with  increasingly   better  results.    Largo  clumps 
are  desiralile.    They   have   been   suggested   for 
cemetery  planting.   The  genus  differs  from  hya- 
cinths mainly  by   its   more  numerous  and   flat- 
tened seeds.     The  other  2 
species  are  inferior  to  the 
following,  which    was  in- 
troduced   by   Leichtlin  in 
the  early    seventies,   and 
now    holds   a    permanent 
place  in  horticulture.   The 
plants  prefer  a  rich,  open, 
moist  soil: 

c&ndicans,  Decne,  (Ily- 
acinth us  c  a  u  d  icons, 
Baker),  Fig.  891,  Bulb 
large,  round,  coated:  lvs. 
lorate -lanceolate,  2%  ft. 
long :  scape  often  4  ft. 
high:  ra?(nnes  12-20-fld.: 
fls,  fragrant.  F.S,  21 :217.3. 
G.C.  1871:380:  1872:1099 
and  II.  15:273,  R.H.  1882, 
p.  .^2,  P.G.  3: 
17:281, 


89Q. 

Oamolepis  annua 

(X  %.) 


A  fine  yellow- 
fld.  composite  for 
edgintfs. 


:101,    A.   G. 
W.  M. 


GAMBOOE. 

Garcinia. 


See  under 


891,   Summer  Hyaci 
Galtonia  candicana. 


GAMOLEPIS  (Greek  for  united  scales;  referring  to 
the  involucre),  Compdsitig.  About  a  dozen  S.  African 
herbs  or  small  shrubs,  somewhat  allied  botanically  to 
Chrysanthemum,  Lvs,  alternate  and  mostly 
pinnatisect:  peduncles  l-headed,the  heads  bear- 
ing 1  series  of  yellow,  pistillate  rays,  the  disk  fls. 
perfect:  akenes  without  pappus,  wingless  and 
glabrous. 

Annua,  Less.  (G.  Tagetes,DC.).  Fig.892.  An- 
nual, of  wiry  growth,  a  foot  or  less  high,  very 
floriferous:  lvs.  pinnate  or  pinnately  parted,  5-7 
lobes  or  leaflets  on  either  side  of  the  rachis  and 
the  leaflets  entire  or  lobed:  involucre  nearly  or 
quite  urn-shaped,  the  scales  joined  more  than 
half  their  length:  fl, -heads  briirht  yellow  or 
orange,  %  in,  across.  — Hardy  or  half-hardy.  Of 
easiest  culture  from  seeds  in  sunny  places,  and 
most  excellent  for  ribbon  borders'  and  for  low 
mass  effects.     Continuous  bloomer,      j^^  n    ^ 

GABCINIA  (L.  Garcin,  who  lived  and  collected 
in  Itidia,  and  wrote  in  the  eighteenth  century). 
Gutfiferif.  This  genus  includes  the  Mangosteen, 
which  ia  declared  by  some  connoisseurs  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  luscious  of  all  tropical 
fruits;  also  the  Gamboge  Tree,  whose  resinous 
juice  yields  a  well-known  pigment  and  purgative. 
The  Mangosteen  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies; 
the  Gamboge  Tree  is  also  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  It  is  a 
broad-leaved  tree  of  slow  growth.  The  Mango- 
steen is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an   orange, 

with  rind  cons^derabl\ 
thicker,  and  edible  seg- 
ments of  form  and  ar- 
rangement like  those  of 
an  orange.  It  is  bril- 
liantly colored  outside 
with  rich  purple.  The 
persistent  stigmas  and 
calyx  lol)es  are  seen  in 
Fig,  803,  The  flavor  is 
said  to  suggest  some- 
thing between  a  grape 
and  a  peach.  Number- 
less efforts  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  nat- 
uralize this  tree  in  the 
tropics  without  success. 
The  successful  ripening 
of  this  fruit  under  glass 
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is  usually  reganled  as  a  consummate  achievement  in 
the  art  of  gardening. 

Mangost4na,  I.inn.  Mangosteen.  Fig.  89.3.  Height 
20  ft.:  Ivs.  7-8  in.  long,  elliptic:  tls.  reddish;  petals  4: 
fr.  about  2^2  in.  in  diam.  B.M.  4847.  L.B.f.  9:845.  F.S. 
22:2:{59.    G.C.  II.  4:G57. 

Mor611a,  Desr.  Gamboge  Tree.  Height  30-50  ft. :  Ivs. 
more  tapering  at  both  ends:  tls.  yellowish:  fr.  resem- 
bling a  Morello  cherry  in  size  and  shape.  •^'^  ^j^ 

The  3Iangosteen  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  archipelago.  It  is  cultivated,  and  bears  fruit  in 
some  parts  of  Ceylon  and  in  a  few  spots  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  but  no  success  has  been  obtained  in  its  cul- 
tivation in  other  parts  of  India.  DeCandolle,  in  his  '■  Ori- 
gin of  Cultivated  Plants,"'  says:  "Among  cultivated 
plants  it  is  one  of  the  most  local,  both  in  its  origin,  habi- 
tation and  cultivation."  In  the  West 
Indies  it  is  successfully  cultivated  in 
Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  but  only  in 
spots  where  the  climate  Is  moist,  hot 
and  fairly  equable  all  through  the 
year  ;  for  instance,  in  the  Jamaica 
Botanic  Gardens  it  bears  good  crops  of 
fair-sized  fruit  at  Castleton,  in  a  val- 


893.    The    Mangosteen-- 
Garcinia  Mansostana. 

One  of  the  choicest 
tropical  fruits. 


ley  on  the  north  side,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  76°F. 
and  an  annual  rainfall  of  113  inches,  whereas  attempts 
to  crow  it  have  failed  at  Hope  Gardens,  in  the  Liguanea 
plain  of  the  south  side,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  72° 
and  an  annual  rainfall  of  52  inches.  Experience  in 
southern  India  is  much  the  same;  it  will  grow  only  in 
valleys,— not  in  the  open  plains.  In  England  the  tree 
has  been  grown  in  hothouses  and  the  fruit  ripened  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Gamboge  Tree  is  much  more  widely  distributed, 
being  native  throughout  India,  Ceylon,  Malaya  and 
Siam.  As  one  might  expect,  its  cultivation  is  easy,  as  it 
stands  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  of  moisture 
and  heat.  In  Jamaica  it  has  become  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  the  wetter  districts.  Wm.  Fawcett. 

■  GAKDEN  and  GAKDENING.  The  word  Gar.len 
etymologically  means  an  inclosed  space,  anc  Garden- 
ing is,  therefore,  distinguished  from  agriculture  by  be- 
ing carried  on  within  an  inelosure  of  some  kind  instead 
of  in  the  open  fields.    Gardening  operations  are  usually 


conducted  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  of  agriculture, 
and  by  more  intensive  methods.  Gardening  and  horti- 
culture are  really  synonymous  terms,  but,  by  usage,  a 
horticulturist  is  supposed  to  have  a  more  extended 
training  and  wider  range  of  activities  than  a  gardener. 
Moreover,  the  word  Gardening  now  suggests  more  of 
the  private,  homelike  and  personal  point  of  view, 
whereas  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  American  hor- 
ticulture is  the  immense  commercial  importance  of 
fruit-growing  on  a  greater  scale  than  that  of  Old  World 
Gardening,  and  a  marked  emphasis  of  the  professional 
side  of  a  fruit-grower's  work.  The  history  and  discus- 
sion of  Gardening  are,  therefore,  set  forth  in  this  book 
under  Horticulture.  Large  private  places  are  often 
divided  into  Fruit  Garden,  Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower 
Garden.  Fruit-growing  is  the  same  as  Pomology 
(which  see).  Kitchen-Gardening,  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
the  same  as  Vegetable-Gardening  (which  see),  or  the 
more  learned  word,  Olericulture;  but  the  expression 
Kitchen-Gardening  is  now  less  common,  and  generally 
indicates  the  private  and  uncommercial  point  of  view, 
whereas  Market-Gardening  and  Truck-Gardening 
(which  are  practically  the  same)  are  now  the  chief 
words  used  for  the  wholesale  and  commercial  side  of 
Vegetable-Gardening  in  the  U.  S.   Flower-Gardening   a 

third  primary  division  of  Garden- 
ing, is  the  same   as  Floriculture 
which    see).     Under   Ornamental 
Gardening  and  Landscape  Garden- 
ing are  explained  the  two  different 
points  of  view  in  the  use  of  plants 
and  flowers  for  their 
own  sakes  or   when 
grouped   for  artistic 
eflFects,    the    nature- 
like   or    picturesque 
conception  being  set 
forth    under     Land- 
scape Gardening,  and 
the  artificial  or  mere- 
ly  decorative    styles 
under    Ornamental 
Gardening.   America 
being  the  only  coun- 
try where  cut-flowers 
are  commercially  more  important  at  present  than 
the  trade  in  potted  plants,  a  special  article  is  de- 
voted to  Cut-flowers  in  this  work.    Other  depart- 
ments of  Ornamental  Gardening  are  treated  un- 
der Greenhouse   Management,  Alpine  Gardens 
(including  Kock  Gardens),  Aquatics  (including 
Bog  Gardens),  Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Per- 
ennials and  Annuals. 

GAEDENEE'S  GAETEE.  Arundo  Dotuir, 
var.  voriegata,  and  Phdiaris  oruudinaeea,  var. 
picta. 

GAED£NIA(  after  Alexander  Garden, M.D.  ,of  Charles- 
ton, .S.C.,  a  correspondent  of  Linnteus).  I^nbidceif.  This 
includes  the  Cape  Jasmine,  a  tender  shrub  2-6  ft.  high, 
with  thick,  evergreen  foliage  and  large  double,  waxy 
Camellia-like,  fragrant  fls.  It  blooms  from  May  to  Sept. 
in  the  South,  where  jt  is  often  used  for  hedges,  and  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Va.  In  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  Cape  Jasmine  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  stove 
shrubs  in  cultivation,  but  with  the  waning  popularity  of 
Camellias  the  doom  of  the  Cape  Jasmine  as  a  conserva- 
tory plant  was  sealed.  The  Camellia  has  a  greater  range 
of  color,  and  has  had  hundreds  of  varieties,  while  its 
scented  rival  has  had  barely  a  dozen.  The  flowers  of  the 
Cape  Jasmine  have  never  been  so  perfectly  regular  as 
those  of  a  Camellia,  and  the  plants  are  very  subject  to 
insect  enemies.  Their  bloom  is  successional  rather  than 
close,  and  large  plants  are  therefore  not  so  showy  as 
Camellias.  They  are  considerably  grown  abroad  for  cut- 
fls.  in  early  spring,  young  plants  a  season  or  two  old  be- 
ing used  for  best  results.  The  variety  with  variegated 
foliage  is  dwarfer  and  weaker  growing.  The  true  botani- 
cal name  of  the  Cape  Jasmine  is  G.  jasmino)des,  a 
name  almost  never  used  in  the  trade.  "Cape  Jasmine" 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  the  vitality 
of  an  erroneous  popular  name.   Thesingle-fld.  form  was 
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Introduced  much  later  than  the  double,  and  has  always 
been  less  popular.  The  earliest  picture  of  a  living  plant 
with  single  tls.  was  published  in  1»20  in  B.R.  449.  Some 
fine  plants  still  known  to  the  trade  as  Gardenias  are 
now  placed  in  the  allied  genera  Randia  and  Mitriostigma. 
These  two  genera  have  a  many-celled  ovary,  while  that 
of  Gardenia  is  1-celled.  The  calyx  in  Gardenia  is  often 
tubular,  in  Mitriostigma  5-parted,  in  Randia  various. 
The  testa  of  the  seeds  is  membranaceous  in  Randia; 
in  3Iitriostign)a  rather  fibrous.  Gardenias  are  obtain- 
able chietly  through  southern  and  Californiau  dealers. 
Cape  Jasmines  are  also  handled  by  importers  of  Japan- 
ese plants,  who  sometimes  offer  seeds  also.  G.  Utcidn 
was  probably  introduced  by  Reasoner,  and  G.  Hoth- 
manni  by  Franceschi.  For  the  true  Jasmines  (which 
belong  to  the  olive  family,  and  are  often  trailing 
plants),  see  Jasmimtm. 

G.  florida  and  6.  radicans  have  long  been  figured  separately, 
and  our  nurserj-men  still  keep  the  names  distinct.  The  only 
difference  whi.-h  DeC'andoUe  records  is  that  G.  florida  is  more 
shrubby  and  erect,  with  elliptical  Ivs.  acute  at  both  ends,  grow- 
ing spontaneonsly  in  China  and  cult,  in  Japan,  while  G.  radi- 
'•ans  has  a  stem  that  takes  root,  lanceolate  Ivs..  and  is  a  native 
ot  -Tapan.  Bf)th  plants,  DeCandolle  wrote,  were  cult,  in  India 
and  at  the  Cajje.  Ellis  founded  the  genus  upon  a  double-fid. 
specimen,  which  he  figiired  in  the  Phil.Trrtns.  Roy.  8oc.  Lond. 
in  1761.  In  1;^1G  Sims  pictured  a  double  form  in  B.M.  1842  with 
these  remarks:  "In  the  w.iy  that  Gardenia  rndicauH  is  treated 
in  our  stoves,  the  stems  sliownodisp<>sitif»n  to  put  forth  roots; 
but  probably  would  were  they  suffered  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  earth.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  tliis 
country,  or  even  in  China,  with  a  single  flower.  There  is  a 
great  afiSnity  l>etween  this  spe^-ies  and  Gardenia  florida,  from 
which  it  differs  veo'  little,  except  in  the  lesser  size  of  its  flow- 
ers and  leaves,  which  last  are  narrowed  at  both  extremities. 
The  flowers  have  nearly  the  same  fragrant  smell,  and  the  plant, 
flowering  more  freely  nnd  being  more  easily  propagate<l  than 
the  true  Cjii)e  Jasmine,  it  has  of  late  much  taken  the  place  of 
this  last,  and  is  frequently  sold  for  it.''  Before  1820,  Sir  J. 
Smith  wrote  in  Rees'  Encyc.:  "The  original  idea  and  char- 
acter of  this  genus  are  taken  from  G.  florida,  commonly  called 
'Cape  Jasmine.'  This  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Capt. 
Hutchinson  (of  the  Godolphin  Indiaman),  who,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  met  with  a  bush  of  it  in  full  flower, 
somewhere  ne.ir  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e,  probably  in  a  culti- 
vated state.  He  brought  the  whole  plant  in  a  pot  to  England. 
*  *  *  Mr.  Gonlon,  the  nurserj'inan,  having  obtained  layers 
from  the  tree,  propagated  it  so  successfully  that  he  is  said  to 
h;.ve  gained  more  than  5<)0  I.  by  the  produce.  It  is  now  fre- 
quent in  our  gardens,  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  though  it  chietly 
requires  heat  in  the  early  spring  to  make  it  bloom,  being  at 
other  times  a  hardy  greenhoiise  plant.  The  flowers  ;,re  the  size 
and  aspect  of  a  double  yarcissus  poeticns,  with  a  sweet  and 
very  powerful  scent,  resembling  the  flavour  of  ginger.  They 
turn  buff  as  they  fade."  From  the  above  evidence,  and  from 
the  pictures  cited  ])elow,  it  seems  clear  that  if  the  trade  names 
G.  Fortnuei,  florida  and  radicans  really  represent  3  dislinct 
varieties,  the  onlj'  single  distinction  that  can  be  made  is  in 
width  of  foli.tge:  Fortunei  ha^^ng  Ivs.  2  in.  wide,  florida  1-1/^ 
in.,  and  radicans  ^2-l  in.  wide. 

A.  Corolla  fuhe  cylindrical. 

B.  Calyx  with  5  long  teeth. 

C.   Hihs  on  the  calyx. 

jasminoides,  Ellis.  (G.  florida,  Linn.  G.  ratUcavs, 
Thunb. ).  CapeJasmixe.  Discussed  above.  Forpictures 
of  double  forms,  see  B.M.  1842  and  2G27  and  B.R.  l:7;i  ; 
single,  B.R.  6:449  and  B.M.  3349;  normal  and  varie- 
gated foliage,  R.H,  1864,  p.  30.  China.  Var.  Fortuniina, 
L\m\\.(G.Fottunei,liort.).  B.R.  32:43.  F.S.  2:177.  R.B. 
23:241.  In  1893  John  Saul  advertised  G.  c  i  mill  iw  flora 
in  addition  to  G.  rafDeana,  G.  flor)da  and  vars.  mhjor 
and  wnje'.sfica.  G.  Sinensis  grand!  flora  of  Berger'scata- 
logue  perhaps  belongs  here. 

cc.  Sibs  not  present. 
Itlcida,  Rosb.  Buds  resinous  :  Ivs.  oblong  :  stipules 
annular,  variously  divided  at  the  ni'  th,  unequally 
lobed.  India,  Burma,  Luzon.  — The  cal  .  teeth  are  not 
decurrent,  as  in  the  Cape  Jessamine,  and  thus  the  calyx 
does  not  have  the  ribbed  look. 

^        BB.    Calyx  tubular,  with  5  very  short  teeth. 

amoena,  Sims.  Differs  from  all  here  described  in  hav- 
ing numerous  strong  spines  nearly  K  in.  long,  which  are 
axillary.  Lvs.  oval,  acute,  short-stalked  :  fls.  subtermi- 
nal  ;  corolla  tube  1  in.  long,  longer  than  the  lobes,  which 
are  6,  obovate  white,  with  margins  incurved  enough  to 
show  the  rosy  back.   India  or  China. 


BBS.    Calyx  sjmthe-Uke. 

Thunb^rgriftt  Linn,  f .  Lvs.  broadly  elliptic,  acute,  with 
pairs  of  glands  along  the  midribs:  lis.  3  in.  across,  pure 
white;  corolla  lobes  8,  overlapping.  S.Afr.  B.M.  IU04. 
— "Dwarf -growing.  "—/'raMcesc- ^it. 

AA.    Corolla  tube  short  and  wide-throated. 

B.   Fls.  S  in.  long  and  broad. 

KotlimAnnia,  Linn.  f.  Very  distinct  in  foliage  and 
fl.  Lvs.  with  pairs  of  hairy  glands  along  the  midrib: 
calyx  ribbed,  with  5  long  teeth,  equaling  the  short, 
cylindrical  portion  of  the  corolla  tube  ;  corolla  tube 
rather  suddenly  swelled,  ribbed  :  lobes  5,  long-acumi- 
nate, whitish,  spotted  purple  in  the  mouth.  S.  Afr. 
B.M.  690.  L.B.C.  II:105:i.-"Fls.  pale  yellow."- /'/(//i- 
ceschi. 

BB.    Fls.  1%  in.  long  and  broad. 

globdsa,  Hochst.  Lvs.  oblong,  short -acuminate;  leaf- 
stalk nearly  3-5  lines  long  :  tls.  white,  inside  hairy  and 
lined  pale  yellow;  calyx  small,  with  5  verj-  short  teeth; 
corolla  tube  wide  at  the  base  and  gradually  swelled  ; 
lobes  5,  short-acuminate.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  4791.  F.S. 
9:951. 

G.  citrioddra.  Hook. = Mitriostigma  axillare. — G.  Stanleyana, 
Hook.=Kaudia  maeidata.  W.  M. 

Gardenia  jasminoides  (the  true  Cape  Jasmine)  has 
again  become  very  popular,  even  suggesting  its  popu- 
larity thirty  years  ago,  when  its  wax-like,  fragrant  blos- 
soms were  highly  fashionable.  Then  several  of  the  lead- 
ing tlorist.s  erected  special  houses  for  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  flower  it  in  the  winter  season.  The  writer  had 
charge  of  one  of  these  houses.  The  attempt  to  bloom 
them  in  midwinter  was,  however,  only  partly  successful, 
for  it  is  against  the  nature  of  the  plant  to  force  it  into 
bloom  before  the  turn  of  the  sun  in,  say,  January.  If 
the  plants  have  been  well  established  the  previous  sum- 
mer and  are  well  set  with  tlower  buds,  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully forced  into  bloom  in  a  sunny  greenhouse,  giv- 
ing them  stove  heat  and  frequent  syringings  with  tepid 
water.  The  plants  will  be  entirely  covered  with  their 
great  blossoms.  To  grow  and  prepare  such  plants,  cut- 
tings with  two  or  three  joints  or  eyes  of  well-ripened 
wood  should  be  made  in  December  or  January,  putting 
thera  into  the  propagating  bed  of  sharp  sand,  with 
abottomheatof  not  less  than  75*^,  and  keeping  close  until 
callused.  Then  air  can  be  admitted.  After  rooting,  they 
should  be  potted  into  small  pots  and  grown  on  until  the 
middle  of  5lay,  when  they  can  be  planted  out  into  a  cold- 
frame  orold  hotbed,  intoarich,  sandy  loam,  giving  them 
the  full  sun  and  treating  them  the  same  as  Firnstlastica 
is  now  grown.  Abundance  of  water  and  frequent  syring- 
ing are  essential.  Pinch  the  shoots,  so  as  to  make  the 
plants  bushy  and  branchy.  In  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September  the  plants  should  be  potted 
into  5-,  6-  or  7-inch  pots,  according  to  their  size,  then 
placed  either  in  a  hotbed  with  gentle  bottom  heat  or 
in  a  house  where  a  moist  stove  teuiperature  can  be 
maintained  until  the  plants  are  well  rooted.  During  this 
period  they  should  be  slightly  shaded,  after  which  the 
plants  can  be  hardened  off  and  put  into  their  winter 
quarters.  Put  in  a  cool  greenhouse  where  Azaleas  or 
Camellias  or  other  New  Holland  or  Cape  stock  is  win- 
tered, until  their  time  for  forcing  into  liower  arrives,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  new  year. 

There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  large-leaf 
or  F'ortuniana  variety  and  the  common  G.  jasminoides. 
While  the  same  treatment  will  answer  for  both,  and  thefl. 
of  the  former  is  much  larger,  it  is  not  so  profitable  for 
commercial  purposes  as  the  ordinary  G.  jasminoides. 
There  is  also  a  difference  between  these  and  the  variety 
known  as  G.  radicans,  and  its  variegated  variety,  radi- 
cans fol.  var.  These  plants  grow  much  dwarfer.  and 
their  habit  is  more  radicant  or  flat  or  prostrate  in 
growth.  Their  foliage  is  myrtle-like  and  the  flowers  are 
much  smaller  and  are  less  valuable.  These,  however, 
make  good  flowering  (dw  trf )  pot-plants  under  similar 
treatment.  The  variegatet  form  is  cultivated  in  great 
abundance  in  Japan,  in  ihe  gardens  in  semi-tropical 
sections.  None  of  the  other  varieties  is  of  much  com- 
mercial importance,  and  they  have  valiie  only  in  botani- 
cal collections.  '  j^^  ^^,  Siebbecht. 
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OABDEN  LEMON.     See  under  Cucumis  Melo. 

OABDOQUIA  betonicoides  =  CVdroHf/Zrt  Mexicana. 

OAKLAND  FLOWER  in  the  South  sometimes  means 
Bedychium  coronarittm.  Often  means  Daphne  Cneo- 
rum. 

0AB6ET.     Phytolacca  decandra. 

Q AB.LIC  {Allium  sativum,  hinn.).  Hardy  perennial 
bulbous  plant,  closely  allied  to  the  onion.  It  is  native 
of  southern  Europe.     It  has  flat  leaves,  and  the  bulb  is 

composed  of  several  separ- 
able parts  or  bulbels,  cailed 
cloves.  These  cloves  are 
planted,  as  onion  sets  are, 
in  spring  or  in  fall  in  the 
South.  They  mature  in  sum- 
mer and  earl^  fall.  If  the 
soil  is  rich,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  break  over  the  tops 
to  prevent  too  much  top 
growth  and  to  make  the 
bulbs  better,  as  is  sometimes 
done  with  onions.  This  is 
done  when  the  top  growth 
has  reached  normal  full  size. 
The  cloves  are  usually  set 
4-6  in.  apart  in  drills,  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soil.  The  bulbs 
are  used  in  cookery,  but 
mostly  amongst  the  foreign 
population.  Strings  of  bulbs 
bi  ded  together  by  their 
to\.  i  are  common  in  metro- 
politan markets  (Fig.  894). 

L.  H.  B. 


GABLIC 

C''atifva. 


PEAB.      See 


GABBYA  (after  Nicholas 
Garry,  secretary  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company). 
Including  Fadytnia.  Cor- 
nhcect.  Ornamental  ever- 
green shrubs  with  opposite, 
petioled,  entire  Ivs.,  with 
the  small  greenish  white  or 
yellowish  fls.  in  catkin-like, 
often  pendulous  spikes,  and 
with  dark  purple  or  dark 
blue  berries.  None  of  the 
species  is  hardy  North,  but 
G.  I'eatchi,  var.  flavesrens, 
and  also  G.  Fre mont i ,v:h\ch 
are  the  hardiest,  can  jirob- 
ably  be  grown  north  to  New 
York  in  sheltered  positions, 
while  the  others  are  hardy 
only  South.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  evergreen  shrub- 
beries, and  the  staminate 
plants  are  especially  decora- 
tive in  early  spring  with  the 
showy,  pendulous  catkitis,  which  in  G.  elliptica  attain 
to  1  ft.  la  length  and  often  bloom  in  midwinter.  The 
Garryas  thrive  well  in  a  well-drained  soil  and  in  sunny, 
sheltered  position;  in  England  they  are  often  grown  on 
walls.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  under  glass  ;  also  by  layers  and  sometimes  by 
grafting  on  Aueuba.  About  10  species  in  W.  N.  America 
from  S.  Oregon  to  S.  Mexico,  west  to  W.  Texas.  Shrubs 
with  exstipulate  Ivs. :  fls.  dioecious,  apetalous,  1-3  in  the 
axils  of  opposite  bracts  on  elongated,  often  drooping, 
axillary  spikes;  staminate  fls.  with  4  sepals  and  4  sta- 
mens, pistillate  with  2  sepals  and  2  styles  and  a  1- 
celled  ovary:  berry  1-2-seeded,  rather  dry. 

elliptica,  Dougl.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  oval- 
oblong.  o>>tuRe  or  acute,  usually  undulate,  glabrous 
above,  densely  tomentose  beneath,  1/^-3  in.  long:  3  fls. 
in  the  axils  of  short  and  broad,  pointed  bracts;  spikes 


894.   Garlic,  as  strung  for 
market- 


rather  dense,  staminate  2-12  in.  long,  often  branched, 
pistillate  1-3  in.  long  :  fr.  globose,  silky  tomentose. 
Calif,  to  New  Mex.  B.R.  20:UW6.  Gn.  33,  p.  5«2;  51,  p. 
257;  53,  p.  449;  55,  p.  258.— This  is  the  handsomest 
species,  and  stands  about  10°  of  frost  (sometimes  more) 
in  a  sheltered  position. 

Thur6ti,  Carr.  {O.  elliptica  x  Fddyeni).  Shrub,  to 
15  ft.:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  elliptic-oblong,  at  length  glossy 
and  glabrous  above,  whitish  tomentose  benenth,  2-5  in. 
long:  bracts  remote,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  usually  1  fl.  • 
in  each  axil;  spikes  shorter  than  those  of  the  former; 
fr.  ovoid,  tomentose.  Originated  in  France.  R.H,  1809. 
p.  17;   1879,  p.  154, 155. 

G.  Fddueni  Hook.  (Fadyenia  Hookeri.  Griseb.).  Shrub,  to 
l.'>  ft.:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  oblong,  aonte  or  mucronulate,  glossy 
above,  tomentose  beneath  or  almost  glabrous  at  length,  2-4  in. 
long:  bractsoblong-lanceolate,  .c?mote:  fr.  toirentose.  Jamaica, 
Cuba.— O.  Frhnonti,  Torr.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  to  ob- 
long, acute,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  yellowish  green.  1-3  in. 
long:  spikes  dense,  2-5  in.  long,  with  short  bracts:  fr.  i)edi- 
celletl,  glabrous.  Ore.  to  Calif.  G.C.  II.  15:431.— (?.  viacro- 
phylla.  Benth.  Shrub,  to  G  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  to  obloug-ovate. 
glabrous  above,  \illous-pubescent  beneath,  12-5  in.  long:  spikes 
dense  and  short:  fr.  sessile.  Mexico.— (?.  Veatcfii,  Kellogg. 
Spreading  shrub,  to  8  ft.:  Ivs.  elliptic-ovate  to  elliptifoblong. 
acute,  yellowish  green,  silky-tomentose  beneath.  1)^-2%  in. 
long:  spikes  dense,  1-2  in.  long:  fr.  sessile,  usually  silky  to- 
ment'  se.  Nevada  to  Calif,  and  N.  Mex.— Var.  flarescens,  Coult. 
&  E^  ins  (G.  flavescens,  Wats.),  has  the  Ivs.  smaller,  longer 
petit  ^  and  less  pubescent:  it  is  the  more  northern  form  and 
hardiv  ■  Species  name<l  for  .1.  A.  Veatch,  botanical  explorer  of 
Cedros  1  'and,  Lower  California.  Alfred  Rehder. 

GABlluA  (native  name  Burserdceie.  This  includes 
a  deciduous  East  In<iiau  tree,  reaching  00  ft.,  and 
cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  Calif,  for  its  fruits,  which  are 
the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  and  are  eaten  raw,  but  chiefly 
pickled.  The  genus  has  6  species  in  tropical  Asia, 
Amer.  and  Australia.  Tomentose  trees:  Ivs.  crowded  at 
tips  of  branches,  alternate,  odd-pinnate;  If ts.  opposite, 
subsessile.  serrate:  fls.  polygamous,  panicled;  calyx  bell- 
shaped,  5-cut;  petals  5,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  ca- 
lyx above  the  middle:  ovary  4-5-celled;  ovules  in  pairs: 
drupe  with  5,  or  by  abortion  1-3,  stones,  which  are  wrin- 
kled and  finally  1-seeded. 

pinn^ta,  Roxb.  Lvs.  nearly  villous;  Ifts.  obtusely  cre- 
nate.    India  and  Malaya.— Also  cult,  abroad  under  glass. 

GAS  PLANT.    Consult  Dictamnux. 

GASTEBIA  (Greek,  gasfer.  belly;  referring  to  the 
swollen  base  of  the  fls.).  Lili&vece.  About  50  species  of 
greenhouse  evergreen  succulents,  allied  to  Aloe,  and 
native  of  South  Africa.  Rather  small  plants,  mostly 
acaulescent,  with  usually  elongated  leaves,  crowded  in 
2  ranks  or  a  loose  rosette.  Flowers  with  a  rosy  ventri- 
cose.  curved  tube  and  short,  suberect,  greenish  seg 
ments,  about  as  long  as  the  stamens  and  pistil.  Several 
species  are  proliferous  on  aborted  peduncles.  Hybrids 
are  frequent  between  the  species,  and  with  other  genera 
of  the  tribe.  Gasterias  flower  in  winter.  For  culture,  see 
Aloe. 

A.    Leaves    tapering  gradually   to   the   point,  concave- 
convex  or  concavtly  S-sided. 

verrucosa,  Haw.  (Aide  rer^rucdsa.  Mill.).  Lvs.  in  two 
straight  or  at  length  twiste«l  ranks,  narrow  for  the  ge- 
nus, dull  grav.  verv  rough,  with  small  white  tubercles. 
Cape.   B.M.837. 

carin&ta,  Haw.  {Aide  carindfa.  Mill.).  Lvs.  at  length 
spreading  in  every  direction,  an  inch  or  more  broad, 
mostly  inequilaterally  3-sided,  dull,  greener,  the  greener 
protuding  tubercles  coarser  and  more  separated.  B.M. 
1331  (except  left-hand  leaf). 

ezcavata,  Haw.  Like  the  last,  but  without  raised  tu- 
bercles.    Doubtfully    distinct    from   the    next.     Cape. 

glabra,  Haw.  {Aide  gJUbra,  Salm-Dyck.  A.  cart- 
ndta,  var.  suhgldhra).  Lvs.  larger,  green,  somewhat 
glossv,  some  of  the  coarse,  remote,  pale  dots  persis- 
tently elevated.    Cape.    B.M.  1.331  (left-hand  leaf). 

acinacifdlia.  Haw.  (Aide  acinaeifdlia).  Lvs.  dark 
green,  more  eloneuted,  somewhat  flossy,  the  scattered 
pale  dots  not  raised.   Cape.    B.M.  2369. 
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palchra,  Haw.  (Aide  puIrhnt,JsL<;q.).  Lvs.  sometimes 
purplish,  narrower  and  louijer,  the  rather  coarse,  pale 
dots  not  elevated.     Cape.    B.M.  705. 

nitida,  Haw.  {Aide  niiidn,  Salm-Dyck).  Lvs.  prreen, 
more  or  less  plossy,  short,  deltoid,  very  thick,  the  coarse, 
pale  dots  not  elevated,  and  the  margins  nearly  smooth. 
Cape.    B.M.  2304. 

AA.    Leaves    tvith   nearly   parallel   margins,    abruptly 
pointed  or  mitcronafe. 

B.    Leaves  strap-shapeil,  one  or  both  fares  flat  or  con- 
care,  the  manjina  frequently  doubled. 

intermedia.  Haw.  (G.  vemicdsa,  var.  intermedia). 
Lvs.  2-rauked,  more  rounded  on  the  back  than  nsiiul  in 
the  group,  and  some  of  them  tapering  as  in  rerrurnxa, 
jrravish.  rough,  with  numerous  pale  tubercles.  Cape. 
B.M.  1;J22  (as  Aloe  lintjua). 

Bcab^rrima,  Salm-Dyck  {G.  intermedia,  var.  asperri- 
ma.  G.  rerrucdaa,  var.  uraberrima.  Aide  scnberrima  I. 
Lvs.  thinner,  less  concave  and  tapering,  ofteu  sword- 
shaped,  very  rough,  with  coarse  white  tubercles. 

disticha,  Haw.  (G.  denficuldfa,  Haw.  Aide  disficha, 
Thuub.  A.  lintjua,  Thunb.  A.  lingnifdrmis,  Mill.). 
Lvs.  somewhat  concavo-convex,  from  apple-green  be- 
coming dull  gray,  evanescently  pale  dotted,  smooth, 
rough-margined.  Cape. 

Var.  conspurcAta,  Haw.  ((?.  conspurctlta.  Haw.  Aide 
conspnrcdta,  Salm-Dyck).  Lvs.  with  less  roughened 
margin,  the  numerous,  more  persistent,  pale  dots  not 
elevated. 

Var.  verrucdsa  (Aide  linrfuifi^rmia,  var.  vemiedxa). 
Lvs.  roughened  by  the  persistent  elevation  of  some  of 
the  more  remote  greener  dots. 

Var.  angfulita,  Haw.  (Aide  angulUta,  WilM.).  Lvs. 
nearly  flat  on  both  surfaces,  one  or  both  margins  acutely 
doubled. 

sulcata,  Haw.  {Aid,'  sulcUfa,  Salm-Dyckt.  Lvs.  very 
concave,  with  angular,  conspicuously  elevated  and 
mostly  incurved  margins,  the  green  dots  sometimes  pro- 
truding.   Cape. 

nigricans,  Haw.  (Aide  n'iffricans.  Haw.  A.  lingua, 
var.  crassifdlia).  Lvs.  plano-convex,  rather  turgid,  from 
dark  green  with  pale  dots  becoming  uniformly  pur- 
plish, smooth,  the  occasionally  <loubled  margins  very  mi- 
nutely rousrhened.  Cape.  B.M.  83ii  ( as  Aloe  lingua,  var. 
crassi folia  ). 

Var.  subnigricans,  Haw.  (G.  .<iHbn)gricans,  Haw.). 
Greener,  the  sparse  dots  somewhat  elevated  and  the 
margins  rough,  especially  below. 

BB.    Leaves  stvord-sJiaped,  turgid,  polished. 

planifdlia,  Bak.  Lvs.2-ranked,  2-edged.  narrow,  long, 
biconvex,  dark  green,  with  numerous  rather  large,  often 
contlueiit  paie  blotches,  the  margin  denticulate  next  the 
apex.  Algoa  Bay. 

maculata,  Haw.  (Aide  maculUta,  Thunh.  A.obliqua, 
Haw.).  Lvs.  obliquely  2-ranked,  occasionally  .S-edged, 
often  twisted,  Ijroad.  with  confluent  pale  blotches,  the 
margin  entire.   Cape.   B.M.  979. 

picta,  Haw.  (G.  and  ^4.  Bowiedna).    Lvs.  spirally  2 
ranked  on  an  elongated  stem,  somewhat  purplish,  broad, 
from  biconvex  becoming  concave,  smooth  margined  or  a 
little  roughened  near  the  middle.    Cape. 

marmor^ta,  Bak.  Lvs,  spirally  2-ranked.  often  3- 
edged,  narrow,  elongated,  smooth,  entire  or  the  lower 
partly  rough-margined,  highly  polished,  coarsely  pale- 
marbled.    Cape  ? 

parvifolia,  Bak.  Lvs.  spreading  in  all  directions, 
mostly  3-edged,  very  short  and  thick,  duller  green,  with 
less  confluent,  small,  pale  dots,  which  are  ofteu  slightly 
elevated.    Cape.  '^ji,  Trelease. 

GASTONIA  Palmata.    See  Treves ia. 

GASTKON&MA.    A  section  of  rt/r^an/Zi »s. 

GAULTHfiRIA  (named  by  Kalm  after  Dr.  "Gaul- 
thier,"  a  physician  in  Quebec,  whose  name  was  really 


written  Gaultier).  Ericiicea?.  This  includes  the  Winter- 
green  and  some  other  ornamental  low  aromatic  plants 
with  alternate,  evergreen  lvs.,  white,  pink  or  scarlet, 
often  fragrant  fls.  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or 
solitar\%  an<l  with  decorative,  berry-like  red  or  blackish 
fr.  G.  procumbens  is  fully  hardy  North,  while  the  other 
N.  American  species  need  protection  during  the  winter; 
they  are  well  adapted  for  borders  of  evergreen  shrub- 
beries as  well  as  for  rockeries,  and  in  suitable  soil  they 
are  apt  to  form  a  handsome  evergreen  ground-cover. 
Most  of  the  foreign  species  can  be  grown  only  South  or 
as  greenhouse  shrubs.  Some  have  edible  fruits,  and  an 
aromatic  oil  used  in  perfumery  and  medicine  is  ob- 
tained from  G.  procumbens  and  several  Asiatic  species. 
They  grow  best  in  sandy  or  peaty,  somewhat  moist  soil 
and  partly  shaded  situations.  Prop,  by  seeds,  layers  or 
suckers,  division  of  okUr  plants,  and  also  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood  under  glass.  About  90  species  in  the 
warmer  and  subtropical  regions  of  Asia,  Australia,  and 
in  America  from  Canada  to  Chile.  Erect  or  procumbent 
shrubs,  rarely  small  trees,  usually  hairy  and  glandular: 
lvs.  petioled,  roundish  to  lanceolate,  mostly  serrate  : 
fls.  in  terminal  panicles  or  axillarj*  racemes  or  solitary: 
calyx  5-parted;  corolla  urceolate,  5-lobed;  stamens  10: 
ovary  superior:  fr.  a  ,'>-celled,  dehiscent  capsule,  usually 
enclosed  by  the  fleshy  and  berry-like  calyx. 

procumbens,  Linn.  Wintergreex.  Checkerberry. 
BoxBEKKV.  Partridge  Bekrv.  Stem  creeping,  send- 
ing up  erect  branches  to  5  in.  high,  bearing  toward  the 
end  3-8  dark  green,  oval  or  obovate,  almost  glabrous 
lvs..  1-2  in  long,  with  ciliate  teeth  :  fls.  solitan,-,  nod- 
ding; corolla  ovate,  white,  about  34  in.  long:  fr.  scarlet. 
Julv-Sept.  Canada  to  Ga.,  west  to  Mich.  D.  73.  B.M. 
196G.    L.B.C.  1:82. 

Sbdllon,  Pursh.  Low  shrub,  to  2  ft.,  with  spreading, 
glandular-hairy  branches  :  lvs.  roundish-ovate  or  ovate, 
cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  serrulate,  2-4  in.  long  : 
fls.  nodding,  in  terminal  and  axillary  racemes  ;  corolla 
ovate,  white  or  pinkish:  fr.  purplish  black,  glandular, 
hairv.  May,  June.  Brit.  Columbia  to  Calif.  Called 
"sha'llon"  or  "salal"  by  Indians.  B.M.  2843.  B.R. 
17:1411.    L.B.C.  14:1372. 

G.  antipoda,  Forst.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.,  sometimes  procumbent, 
hairy:  lvs. orbicular  to  oblong,  34"/^  in.:  fl.  solitary,  white  or 
pink,  campanidate.  N.  Zealand,  Tasmania.— (r.  coccinea,  HBK. 
Shmb.  to  2  ft.,  hairy:  lvs.  roundish  ovate,  about  1  in.:  fls. 
slender-pedicelled,  in  elonytite*!,  secund  racemes;  corollaovate, 
pink.  Venezuela.  R.H.  1,SI9:1S1.— G.  ferrnyinea,  Cham.  & 
S<*hleeht.  Small  shnih,  mfously  hairy  :  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong. 
1-2  in.:  fls.  almost  like  the  former.  Brazil.  B.M.  4697.— (/'. 
frngrantissinia.  Wall.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  glabrous:  lvs.  el- 
liptic to  lanceolate,  2}i-'i}4  in.  long:  rtvemes  axillary,  erect, 
shorter  than  the  lvs. ;  oorolla  white  or  pinkish,  globular  ovate. 
Himalayas,  Ceylon.  B.M.  .5984.— (V.  nummularoldes,  D.  Don. 
(G.  yuiiiDiuldria,  DC).  Pro<'nmbent:  branches  densely  ru- 
foiislj'  hair>':  lvs.  orbicxdar  to  ovate,  %-l  in.  long:  fls.  solitarv, 
ovate,  white.  Himalayas.  G.C.  II.  2-_':457.  P.F.G.  2:164.— 6'. 
orntifblia.  Gray.  Procumbent,  with  ascending  and  sparingly 
hairy  branches:  lvs.  ovate,  acute.  1-1 V^  in.  long:  fls.  solitary, 
campannlate:  fr.  scarlet.  Brit.  Colnmb.  to  Ore. — G.pyrolo)de8, 
Hook.  f.  &  Thorn,  ((r.  pyrolaefolia.  Hook.  f.).  Low  shrub,  some- 
times procumbent,  almost  glabrous:  lvs.  elliptic-obovate,  about 
1*4  in.  long:  racemes  few-fld.,  axillary.   Him.il.,  .Japan. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

GAtTBA  (Greek,  superb).  Onngriicece.  This  includes 
several  herbs  which  are  distinct  in  appearance,  but 
scarcely  possess  general  garden  value,  though  they  are 
pleasant  incidents  in  the  hardy  border  of  those  who  like 
native  plants.  The  bl(M)m  ascends  the  slen<ler  racemes 
too  slowly  to  make  the  plants  as  showy  as  possible.  The 
best  kind  is  G.  Lindheinuri,  which  has  white  fls.  of 
singular  appearance,  with  rosy  calyx  tubes.  Gaura  is  a 
genus  of  20-25  species  of  annual  and  perennial  b*^rbs 
confined  to  the  warmer  regions  of  X.  Amor.:  lvs.  alter- 
nate, sessile  or  sfalked,  entire,  dentate,  or  sinuate:  fls. 
white  or  rose,  in  spikes  or  racemes;  calyx  tube  decidu- 
ous, obconical,  much  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  with 
4  reflexed  lobes ;  petals  clawed;  stamens  mostly  8,  with 
a  small  scale-like  appendage  before  the  base'  of  each 
filament;  stigma  4-lobed,  surrounded  by  a  ring  or  cup- 
like border:  fr.  nut-like.  3-4-ribbed,  finally  1-celIed.  and 
1— 1-seeded.  Gauras  are  easily  prop,  by  seed.  They  pre- 
fer light  soils,  and  the  seedlings  can  be  transplanted 
directly  into  permanent  quarters. 
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A.  Height  3  ft.:   fls.uhite. 

Lindheimeri,  Engelm.  &  Gray.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  with 
a  few  wavv  teeth  and  reenrved  margins.  Tex.  G.W.F. 
23.   R.H.  1851:41,  and  1857,  p.  1»G2. 

A.  ITeight  1  ft.:  fls.  rosy,  turning  to  scarlet. 

coccinea,  Nutt.  Lvs.  numerous,  lanceolate  to  linear, 
repand-denticulate  or  entire:  fls.  in  spikes:  fr.  4-sided. 
Tex.  W.  M. 

OAYLTTSSACIA  (after  J.  L.  Gaylussac,  eminent 
Fren''b  chemist;  died  I8o0).  Syn. ,  Aihiiiria.  EricAceif, 
tribe  X'uccinieif.  Evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  with 
alternate,  short-petioletl,  entire  or  serrate  lvs..  white, 
red,  or  re<ldish  green  tls.  in  lateral  racemes,  and  blue  or 
black  mostly  edible  fruits.  The  deciduous  species  are 
hurdy  North,  but  are  of  little  decorative  value,  while  the 
evergreen  species,  all,  except  the  half-hardy  G.  bravhy- 
cera,  inhabitants  of  the  S.  American  mountains,  are 
often  very  ornamental  in  foliage  and  tls.,  but  tender  and 
hardly  cultivated  in  this  country.  They  grow  best  in 
peaty  or  sandy  soil  and  shaded  situations.  Prop,  by 
seeds,  layers  or  division;  the  evergreen  species  by  cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  wood  under  glass.  8ee  also  Vac- 
cinium  for  cult.  About  40  species  in  N.  and  S.  America, 
closely  allied  to  V'accinium.  distinguished  by  the  10- 
celled  ovary,  each  cell  with  one  ovule. 

A.  Lrs.  evergreen,  obtusely  serrate. 

brach^cera,  Gray.  Low  shrub,  with  creeping  and  as- 
cending stem  and  spreatiing  angled  glabrous  branches: 
lvs.  oval,  glabrous,  J4-1  in.  long  :  racemes  short,  with 
few  white  or  pinkish  Hs. :  fr.  black.  Mav,  .Tune.  Pa. 
to  Va.  B.M.  928.  L.B.C.  7:«>48  (as  rac'cinium  buxi- 
folium). 

AA.  Lvs,  deciduous,  entire. 

B.  Fls.  in  loose  racemes:  corolla  campanulate, 

dumdsa,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Shrub,  to  2  ft.,  with  creeping 
stem  and  almost  erect,  somewhat  hairy  and  glandular 
branches  :  lvs.  obo\  ate-oblong  to  oblanceolate,  mucro- 
nate.  shining  aV)ove,  leathery,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  white  or 
pinkish  ;  bracts  foliaceous  and  persistent  :  fr.  black, 
usually  pubescent,  rather  insipid.  May,  June.  New- 
foundland to  Fla.  and  La.    B.M.  1106  (as  Vaccinium). 

fronddsa,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Blue  HrrKLEBEKRV.  Dax- 
GLEBEKKV.  Taxolebekky.  Slirub,  to  G  ft.,  with  spread- 
ing, usually  glabrous  branches:  lvs.  oblong  or  oval- 
obovate,  obtuse  or  emarginate,  pale  green  above,  whitish 
beneath,  membranaceous,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  slender-pedi- 
celled  ;  corolla  broadly  campanulate,  greenish  purple: 
fr.  blue,  with  glaucous  bloom,  sweet.  May,  June.  N. 
H.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Kv..  preferring  moist,  peaty  soil. 
Em.  2:4.-1.    G.C.  III.  7:.j80. 

UTSina,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Shrub,  to  4  ft.,  with  somewhat 
pubescent,  spreading  branches :  lvs.  obovate  to  oblong, 
acuminate,  membranaceous,  2-4  in.  long  :  fls.  white  or 
pinkish:  fr.  Anally  black,  insipid.  May,  June.  N.  and 
S.  Carolina.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey  writes  of  this  species: 
"Shrub  2-6  ft.  high;  very  local  in  a  few  counties  in 
southwestern  North  Carolina,  though  commoTi  in  these 
stations.  Locally  it  is  known  as  'Buckberry,'  a  name 
given  by  the  native  mountaineers  from  the  fact  that 
deer  feed  on  the  very  abundant  clustered  fruit  in  late 
summer.  The  berries  are  much  used  for  pies  and  jams, 
and  have  a  most  peculiar  and  pleasant  acid  flavor,  un- 
like any  other  Vaccinium.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  garden  fruits." 

BB.  Fls.  in  s7iorf,  sessile  racemes:  corolla  ovate. 

resindsa,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Erect  shrub,  to  3  ft.,  resinous 
when  young  :  lvs.  oval  or  oblong-lanceolate,  mucronu- 
late,  yellowish  green  above,  pale  beneath.  1-1 J^  in.  long: 
fls.  short-pedicelled,  nodding,  reddish:  fr.  l)lack.  rarely 
white,  sweet.  May,  June.  Newfoundland  to  Ga.,  west 
to  Wis.  and  Ky.,  preferring  sandy  or  rocky  soil.  Em. 
451.    B.M.  1288  (as  Vaccinium). 

G.Pseiido  Ynecinium,  Cham.  &  Srhlecht.  Evergreen,  \isnally 
Elahrons  shmb,  to  3  ft.,  with  elliptic,  entire  lvs.  .ind  red  fls.  in 
seeuud,  raany-fld.  racemes.   Brazil.   B.R.  30:62.   R.H.  1845:285. 

Alfred  Rehder. 


GAZANIA  ( after  Theodore  of  Gaza,  139:{-1478,  trans- 
lator of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  ).  Cotupositve.  This 
group  contains  some  of  the  tinest  of  the  subshrubby  com- 
posites from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have  an  aston- 
ishing range  of  color,— pure  white,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet, 
and  the  backs  of  the  rays  are  in  s<mie  cases  rich  purple, 
and  even  azure-blue.  Their  fcdiage  is  often  densely  woolly 
beneath,  and  the  range  of  form  is  amazinir.  Speaking  of 
G.  uniflora,  Harvey  says  :  "Frequently  all  the  lvs.  are 
quite  simple;  in  other  specimens  some  lvs.  are  deeply 
3-lobed,  the  rest  simple,  and  in  our  var.  pinuata,  which 
grows  intermixed  with  the  other  varieties,  the  upper 
lvs.  are  (|uite  simple,  the  lower  either  3-lobed  or  pin- 
nately  5-7-lobed,  all  on  the  same  branch!"  The  group 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  spots  near  the  base  of  the 
rays  of  G.  Pavonia  and  some  others.  These  markings 
suggest  the  eyes  of  a  peacock's  tail.  The  plants  are 
also  remarkable  for  their  behavior  at  night,  when  they 
close  their  fls.  and  turn  their  foliage  enough  to  make 
the  woolly  under  sides  of  the  lvs.  more  conspicuous.  The 
genus  has  24-30  species,  which  are  herbaceous,  mostly 
perennial,  rarely  annual,  with  short  stems  or  none:  lvs. 
crowded  at  the  crown  of  the  root,  or  scattered  along  the 
stem  :  involucral  scales  in  2  or  several  rows,  cup-like 
at  the  ba.se  :  akenes  wingless,  villous  :  pappus  in  2 
series  of  very  dedicate,  scarious,  toothed  scales,  often 
hidden  in  the  wool  of  the  akene.  Harvey  in  Flora  Capen- 
sis  3:471.    N.  E.  Brown  in  (in.  47,  p.  288. 

Gazanias  are  now  rarely  met  with  in  some  of  the  oldest- 
fashioned  florists'  establishments.  Few  of  the  more 
prominent  firms  keep  them  now,  and  they  may  be  said  to 
be  practically  out  of  cultivation  in  America.  All  the 
kinds  described  below  are  old  garden  fav<jrites  abroad, 
particularly  G.  rigens,  a  common  bedding  plant,  cult,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  but  whose  precise  habitat 
has  never  been  ascertained.  Importers  are  urge«l  to 
procure  (from  the  Cape  if  necessary)  the  other  kinds 
recommended  by  Brown,  at  least  the  perennial  sorts, 
which  are  G.  Jurinete folia,  .subulata,  longi.icapa,  uni- 
flora, var.  leucoUena  (exceptionally  woolly  on  both  sides 
of  the  lvs.),  rigens,  var.  purpurea,  armerioides  and 
cipspitosa.  These  are  presumablj-  equally  desirable  with 
the  older  sorts,  though  not  necessarilj'  of  the  same  ease 
of  culture.  G.  montftna,  Spreng.,  anew  species, may  be 
expected  in  American  trade  in  1900.  It  has  yellow  fls., 
and  is  figured  in  Gt.  48,  p.  584.  Of  the  annual  kinds 
Brown  recommends  G.  BurcheUia,  Lichtenstviui  and 
tenuifolia,  Gazanias  are  amongst  the  most  conspicuous 
and  characteristic  of  the  subshrubby  composites  at  the 
Cape,  being  brilliant  objects  in  the  sandy  wastes.  They 
are  sai<l  to  be  of  easy  culture  in  our  cool  greenhouses, 
and  are  commended  for  summer  use  in  the  borders  of 
those  who  can  keep  them  under  glass  in  winter.  They 
can  be  rapiilly  projn  in  midsummer  by  cuttings  made 
from  the  side  shoots  near  the  base  and  placed  in  a  close 
frame. 

A.    Color  of  heads  yellow. 

B.    Hays  not  spotted  :  heads  2  in.  across. 

unifldra.  Sims.  Stems  spreading  6-12  in.  or  more  from 
a  center:  lvs.  varying  as  mentioned  above.  The  woolli- 
ness  also  varies  greatly:  sometimes  the  whole  plant  is 
snowv  white  ;  sometimes  the  whiteness  is  confined  to 
the  under  sides  of  the  lvs.  B.M.  2270.  L.B.C.  8:795.- 
The  involucre  is  woolly,  according  to  Harvey,  but  the 
picture.-)  cited  do  not  show  it.  This  and  G.  rigens  have 
short  stems,  with  branches  alternately  leafy,  while  G. 
vinnata,  Pnvonia  and  pygwega  have  little  or  no  stem, 
and  the  lvs.  radical  or  tufted  at  the  ends  of  the  short 
branches. 

BB.    Hays  spotted  at  base:  heads  3  in.  or  more  across. 

pinnata.  Less.  Lvs.  commonly  pinnate  ( some  simple) ; 
lobes  obhmg  or  linear  in  several  pairs :  peduncle  longer 
than  lvs. :  involucral  scales  acuminate,  particularly  the 
inner  ones.    Harvey  names  6  botanical  varieties. 

AA.    Color  of    heads    orange:  rays    spotted    at    base: 

heads  3  in.  or  more  across. 

B.    Lvs.  mostly  entire  and  spatulate. 

c.   Basal  markings  containing  broicn. 

rigens,  R.  Br.  Stems  short  and  densely  leafy  or  dif- 
fuse, laxly  leafy,  with  ascending  branches:  lvs.  some- 
times sparingly  pinnatifid,  i.  e.,  with  only  1  or  2  side 
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lobes,    B.M.  90  shows  a  head  of  scarlet  rays,  with  basal 
markings  of  brown,  black  and  white. 

re.    Dnaal  markings  without  brown. 

tplindena,  Hort.  FIk.  S95.  Hybrid,  said  to  resemble 
O.  uniflorti  in  habit  but  dwarfer  and  more  compact.  Of 
the  kinds  in  common  cult,  it  is  nearest  to  G.  Pavonia 
in  coloring  of  fls. 

BB.  Lvs.  mostly  pinnate. 

Pavdnia,  R.  Br.  Peacock  Gazania.  B.R.  1:3.5  shows 
markinufs  of  brown,  white,  yellow  and  blue,  which  are 
marvelous  in  design  and  precision  of  execution.  Invo- 
lucral  scales  short,  the  inner  broad,  acute  or  subacute. 


895.  Gazania  splendens  (X  K)- 

AAA.  Color  of  heads  white  above. 

"  pygmsea,  Sond.  Lvs.  spattilate,  entire.  Ravs  white, 
striped  purple  beneath,  (in.  47:1011.  I. H.  43:53.  B.M. 
7455.  Var.  maculita,  N.E.  Br.  Rays  pale  creamy  white, 
with  a  blackish  spot  at  the  base,  reverse  striped  dull 
purple.  Var.  superba,  N.  PL  Br.  Rays  white,  unspotted, 
reverse  striped  blaish.  This  species  is  very  unreason- 
able about  its  involucral  scales,  which  may  be  short  or 
lonsr,  .sometimes  cup-shaped  at  the  base,  and  again  al- 
most free.  This  upsets  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  Harvey's  key.  W_  jyj, 

6£AN.   Pniniis  Avium. 

GEI6EB  TBEE.    Cordia  Sebestena 

GEISSORHlZA  (Greek  words  alluding  to  the  coats  of 
the  bull),  whiHi  cover  it  somewhat  like  overlapping 
tiles).  Jriddceae.  About  30  species  of  Ixia-like,  half- 
hardy  Cape  bulbs,  which  are  dormant  from  Aug.  to  Nov., 
and  are  usually  flowere<i  under  glass  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  The  spathe-valves  are  all  green  and  membra- 
nous at  the  tip,  while  in  Ixia  the  outer  spathe-valve  is 
short,  brown  and  notched  at  the  tip.  The  genus  has  a 
wide  range  in  habit  and  in  color  of  fls.,  but  these  plants 
are  presumably  inferior  to  Ixias  for  general  culture. 
The  following  species  is  advertised  in  some  of  the 
Dutch   bulb   catalogues  that   are    printed   in  English. 


Latest  monograph  by  Baker  in  Flora  Capensi^  0:65-76 
(18«HW>7). 

Soch^niit,  Ker.  Lvs.  glabrous,  basal  ones  narrow, 
few-ribbe<l:  stem-sheath  loose  and  swelling:  ds.  1-2  in. 
across  ;  perianth  tube  shorter  than  the  spathe;  seg- 
ments with  a  nectar}-  at  the  base.  B.M.  508  (not  •i72.  as 
stated  in  Index  Kewensis),  where  the  whole  plant  is  a 
tritle  over  3  in.  high  and  the  fls.  purple,  with  a  dark  red 
eye,  the  latter  surrounded  ])y  a  pale  blue  circle. 

G£LS£MIUM  ( from  an  Italian  name  of  the  true  Jessa- 
mine, which  belongs  to  a  different  order).  Loijaniaveip. 
A  genus  of  only  2  species,  the  typical  one  being  the 
Carolina  Yellow  Jessamine,  our  native  woo<ly  twiner  of 
the  South,  which  climbs  on  trees  and  b^'ars  shining  ever- 
green foliage  and  a  piofusion  of  axillary  clusters  of 
bright  yellow,  very  fragrant,  handsome  tls.,  1  in.  or 
more  long,  in  early  spring.  Lvs.  opposite,  membranous, 
the  leaf-stalks  joined  by  a  transverse  stipular  line: 
calyx  5-parte<l;  corolla  open  funnel-shaped,  the  5  lobes 
broad  and  imbricated  in  the  bud;  stamens  5;  anthers 
arrow-shaped;  style  slender;  stigmas  2,  each  2-pnrted, 
lobes  linear:  ovary  2-celled  :  pod  oval,  flattened  con- 
trary to  the  partition,  2-valved,  many-seeded  :  seed? 
winged.  The  cymes  ««f  the  Chinese  species  are  terminal 
and  trichotomous,  of  ours  axillary,  1-3-fld.  Reasoner 
considers  ours  one  of  the  best  of  southern  vines. and  says : 
"Not  cult,  to  the  extent  it  deserves.  Will  grow  on  any 
land,  rich  or  poor,  wet  or  dry.  t^uick-irrowing.  and  f«»r 
.sevirrral  weeks  in  spring  literally  covered  with  its  lovely 
fragrant  yellow  flowers."  It  is  somewhat  grown  for 
winter  bloom  in  northern  conservatories.  Preparations 
of  the  rhizome  and  roots  are  common  in  drug  stores. 
Properties  nervine,  antispasmodic,  sedative. 

8emp6rvirenB,  Ait.  St.  purplish:  lvs.  small, 
lanceolate  or  ovate,  acute  or  subcordate  at  the 
base,  short-petioled.  Mar.,  Apr.  Margins  of 
swamps  and  rivers.  Va.  to  Fla.  Adouble-fld. 
form  is  advertised.  ■^^  ^i^ 

GENlPA( Brazilian  name).  Bnbidcete.  This 
includes  a  West  Indian    shrub  allied   to    the 
Cape  Jasmine  and   barely  known  to  Ameri- 
can horticulture.    Genipa  and   Gardenia  are 
hard  to  separate.    Small  trees:  lvs.  with  short 
or  no  stalks,  opposite,  large,  leathery,  obovate 
or  lanceolate,  shining  :   cymes  axillary,  few- 
rtd.:  fls.  white  to  yellowish;   calyx  limb  l>ell- 
shaped, truncated, or  5-toothed:  corolla  salver- 
shaped,  limb   twisted  to  the   left,  5-parted  ; 
stigma  club-shaped  or  bifid:  ovary  1-celled: 
placentas  2,  almost  touching  each  other  in  the 
axis:  berries  edible, 
clusiifdlia,  Griseb.  Shrub  on  maritime  rocks 
of  Cuoa,  etc. :    lvs,  4  in,  or  less  long,  black  when  dried, 
obovate, glabrous:  corymbs  short-peduncled :  calyx  limb 
5-cut  :  corolla  glabrous :  berry  ovoid. 

OEl'lSTA  (ancient  Latin  name).  Leguminbscp.  Oma- 
menta  low  shrubs  with  small  deciduous  or  half  ever- 
green lvs.,  showy  yellow  tls.,  generally  in  terminal 
racemes  or  clusters,  appearing  profusely  in  spring  or 
summer,  and  followed  by  small,  insignificant  pods.  None 
of  the  species  is  quite  hardy  North,  but  G.  tinctoria, 
Anfflica,  Germanica  and  some  other  European  species 
will  do  well  in  a  sheltered  position  or  if  somewhat  pro- 
tected during  the  winter,  while  the  others  are  more 
suited  for  cult,  in  southern  regions.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  covering  dry,  sandy  banks  and  rocky  slopes, 
and  fo  •  borders  and  rockeries.  They  grow  in  any  well- 
draineti  soil,  and  like  a  sunny  position.  Prop,  by  seeds, 
sown  i  1  spring,  also  by  layers  and  by  greenwood  cut- 
tings uader  glass.  About  80  species  in  Europe,  Canar.. 
N.  Afr. ,  W.  Asia.  Allied  to  Cytisus,  but  without  callose 
append ige  at  the  base  of  the  seeds:  branches  usually 
striped,  sometimes  spiny:  lvs.  entire,  alternate,  rarely 
opposite,  :;imple. sometimes 3-foliolate:  fls.  yellow,  rarely 
white.  J  tyle  hardly  curved;  calyx  2-lipped,  with  the  up- 
per lip  deeply  2-parted.  The  Genista  of  florists  is 
Cytisus. 

A.  Color  of  fls.  white. 

mono:>p6nxia.  Lam.  {Jietdma  monosp^ryna,  Boiss.). 
Shrub,  lo  10  ft.,  with  slender  grayish  branches,  almost 
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leartesx:  Ivs.  Jtmall,  simplo  or  rarely  3-foliolate,  generally 
linear  or  linear-Hpatiilat* ,  Milky:  fis.  white,  fratfrant,  in 
short  lateral  racemes;  rorollii  silky;  calyx  purple:  pod 
broadlv  oval,  1-2-seeded.  Feh.-April.  Spain,  N.  Afr. 
B.M.  683. 

AA.    Color  of  fla.  yellow. 
B.    Twigs  striped,  not  winged. 

C.  Pod  globular,  indehiscent,  1-seeded. 

■phaerocArpa,  Lam.  Similar  to  the 
foniHT,  but  lower  and  less  silky,  almost 
leatless:  tts.  yellow,  very  small,  in  nu- 
merous panicled  racemes  ;  corolla  gla- 
brous.   5lay,  June.    Spain,  N.  Afr. 

CC.  Pod  oval  to  linear,  dehiscent. 

D.  Branches  almost  leafless  at  floivering 
season  or  Ivs.  very  small  and  scarce. 

E.  Pis.  in  terminal  heads,  sessile. 

umbellAta,  Poir.  Erect  shrub,  to  2 
feet,  with  rigid  branches,  forming  a 
dense  bush:  Ivs.  simple  or  3-foliolate, 
lanceolate  or  linear  -  lanceolate,  silky, 
H-14  in.  long:  corolla  silky,  over  3a  in. 
^  long:  pod  linear-ohlong,  tomentose,  2-5- 

seeded.    April,  May.    Spain. 

EK.  Pis.  in  racemes,  pedicelled. 

ephedroides.  DC.  Erect  shrub,  to 3  ft., 
with  rigid  branches  :  Ivs.  sessile,  sim- 
ple or  3-foliolate,  linear,  almost  gla- 
brous: fls.  in  many-fld.  terminal  racemes, 
small;  standard  much  shorter  than  keel: 
pod  oval,  1-seeded,  silky.  April,  May. 
Sardinia,  Corsica. 

.Sinensis,  DC.  Shnib,  to  6  ft.,  with 
slender  branches  :  Ivs.  simple,  small, 
linear,  silky:  fls.  axillary,  forming  loose, 
terminal  racemes,  fragrant;  keel  shorter 
than  the  standard  :  pod  glabrous  atnia- 
turitv,  oblique-oval.  1-2-seeded.  June, 
July.'   Sicily,  Sardinia.    B.M.  2074. 

I>D.  branches  leafii,  with  conspicuous 
Ivs.  (onlif  G.  virgata  sometimes 
scarcely  leafij). 

E.   Spiny. 

f^roz,   Poir.    Erect    shrub,   to   6    ft., 
with    many    stout    spines:    Ivs.  simple, 
rarely  3-foliolate,  oblong  to  obovate,  al- 
most glabrous:  fls.    in  numerous  termi- 
nal  racemes    along  the   branches; 
corolla  glabrous,  over  li  in.  long, 
fraffrant ;  pod  linear,  densely  silky, 
manv-seeded.     Spring.    N.  Africa. 
B.R."  5:308. 

Oerminica,  Linn.  Erect  or 
ascending  spiny  shrub,  to  2  ft., 
with  villous  branches:  Ivs.  elliptic- 
oblong,  ciliate:  fls.  small,  in  1-2  in. 
long  racemes :  pod  oval,  villous. few- 
seeded.  June,  July.  M.  and  S.  Eu- 
rope. 

EE.  Xot  spiny:  Ivs.  always  simple. 
F.  Fls,  in  racemes:  erect  shrubs. 
|Hir  o.  Frt.  Villous  or  silky.  2~4-seeded. 

896     Dyer's    Green-        virg&ta.  Link.  (Spdrfium   virgri- 

weed-Genistatinctoria.''/"'',^'?'^''-);    ^^^b.  to  8  ft  ,  with 

ixy)  slender  branches:  Ivs.  lanceolate  to 

elliptic,  silky-villous,  H-%  in. long: 

fls.  in  numerous  short,  I^-O-fld.  racemes;  standard   and 

keel  silkv:  pod  oblong,  1-3-seeded,  villous.    3Iav,  July. 

Madeira.'   B.M.  2265. 

fldrida,  Linn.  Erect  shrub,  to  6  ft.,  with  glabrous 
striped  branches  :  Ivs.  spatulate-oblong  or  lanceolate, 
silky  beneath.  J'^-^'a  in.  long:  fls.  in  dense,  many-fld. 
racemes;  corolla  glabrous:  pod  oblong  or  narrow-oblong, 
silky,  2— 1-seeded.   April-July.    Spain. 


an.   Prf.  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  S-10-seedtd. 

polygalaefdlia,  DC.  Erect  slirub.  to  6  ft.,  with  some- 
what silky  branches:  Ivs.  spatulate-oblong,  glabrous 
above,  sparingly  silky  iK'neath,  >^-^m  in.  long:  fls.  in 
man>-fl<l.  slender  racemes;  stan<tard  and  wings  gla- 
brous, keel  silky:  po<l  obhmg  or  narmw-oblong,  almont 
glabrous,  3-6-8eeded.    May-July.    Spain. 

tinctdria,  Linn.  Dyer's  Greevweed.  Fig.  896.  Erect 
.shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  striped,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubes- 
cent branches:  Ivs.  oblong-elliptic  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
almost  glabrous,  ciliate,  %-\  in.  long:  racemes  many- 
fld.,  panicled  .it  the  en<ls  of  branches:  corolla  glabrous: 
pod  narrow-oblong,  glal)rous  or  slightly  pubescent,  6-10- 
seeded.  June-Aug.  Europe,  W.  Asia:  naturalized  in 
some  places  E.    B.B.  2:271. 

Var.  pldna,  Hort.  With  double  fls.  Var.virgita,  Mert. 
&  Kix'h  ( G.  f/rj/<)/rt.Will<l..  not  Link,  not  Lam.  G.  eldta, 
Wender. ).  Of  more  vigorous  growth,  to  6  ft.  high: 
pod  3-6-seeded.    Southeast  Eu. 

FF.  Pis.  axillary:    dwarf,  procumbent  sJirub. 

pildsa,  Linn.  Dwarf,  procumbent  or  ascending:  Ivs. 
cuneate,  oblong  or  obovate,  dark  green  and  almost  gla- 
brous above,  silky  beneath:  fls.  axillary-,  1-2,  «»ften  race- 
mose toward  the  end  of  branches:  pod  linear,  silky, 
5-8-8eeded.   May,  June.    M.  and  S.  Eu.,  W.  Asia. 

BB.  Twigs  broadly  2-winged. 

sa^tt&lis,  Linn.  {Cytisus  sagittiiUs,  Mert.  &  Koch). 
Dwarf,  procumbent,  with  ascending  or  erect,  mostly 
simple  branches:  Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong,  villous:  fls.  in 
terminal,  short  racemes  ;  cor(»lla  glabrous  :  pod  linear- 
oblong,  silky.    May,  June.   Eu.,  W.  Asia. 

O.  alba,  Lain.=Cytisu3  allms.— (7.  Andredna,  Pui.ssant==»Cyti- 
stis  scoparius,  var.  Aiulreaniis.— .0.  Anylica,  Linn.  Spiny 
shrub,  to  3  ft.,  sometimes  procumbent,  glabrous:  Ivs.  oval  to 
linear-o})long,  bluish  green  :  r.icemes  few-Hd.  M.  Enroi)e.— G. 
Anxdntica,  Ten.  Allied  to  G.  tinctoria.  Dwr.rf,  diffuse  :  Ivs. 
elliptic,  obtuse,  glabrous :  fls.  in  racemes.  Italy.  S.B.  F.G. 
2:266.-0.  aspalathnUlea,  Lara.  Low,  spiny  shnib:  Ivs.  simple 
or  3-foliolate:  fls.  1-3,  axillary,  forming  loose,  terminal  rr.- 
cemes:  iK>d  many-seeded.  N.  Africa. — G.  f'anariensis,  Linn.= 
Cytisiis CiHiariensis.— O.  cd/jf.'iVrt?j«,Linn.=^C'j'tisns  candicans.— 
(/.  data,  Wender.  =  G.  tinctoria,  var.  virgata.— (/.  JJispdniea, 
Linn.  Allied  to  G.  Germanica.  Dwurf,  silky:  fls.  in  head-like, 
short  racemes.  Hardy  in  western  X.  Y.,  flowering  after  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Aspiny  plant  with  o1)long  Ivs.  L.B.r.  18:1738.  R.H. 
l'«S:36. — G.jiincca,  L.am.=S>p.artium  junfenm.— (/.  Mailerensis. 
^V^»b.=Cytisus  Mnderensis.— (/.  oruta,  WaUlst.  &  Kit.  Allied  to 
G.  tinctoria.  To  1  ft.,withascendingorerect  brandies:  Ivs. ovate 
to  lanceolate,  villous  :  iK)d  villotis.  S.  E.  Eu.  L.  B.C.  5:482.— 
G.  polyrjaht'foUa,  Hort.,  not  DC\=G.  tinctoria.— (r.  prostrdta, 
Lam.=Cj'tisus  decuml>ens.— G.  racembsa,  Hort.=(.'ytisns  race- 
mosus.— G.  radiuta.  Scop.  Erect  shrub,  with  opi>osite  rigi<l 
branches:  Ivs.  simple  or  3-foliolate:  fls.  in  3-i)-fld.  heads:  pod 
oval,  silky.  S.E.Europe.  B.  M.2260.— C/.  7M«/»i.;,  Nichols.= 
G.  monosi)erma. — G.  scariusa,  yiv.=G.  triangularis.— 6r.  seo- 
pd.in,  Lam.=Cytisn8  scoparius.— G.  Sihtri''a,  Hort. .not  Linn.=» 
G.  tinctoria.— tr.  triangularis,  Willd.  Dwarf,  with  ascending 
or  i>rocnmbent  triangxilar  branches,  glabrous:  Ivs.  obovate  to 
lanceoln'e.  with  transparent  margin:  fls.  in  short  racemes. 
Italy.  S.  E.Eu.  L.  B.C.  12:11.3.')  (as  G.  scariosa).  — G.  virffdta. 
Willd.,  not  Lam.,  not  Link,  nor  DC.=G.  tinctoria,  var.  virgiita. 

Alfred  Rehdek. 

GENTIANA  (after  Gentius,  king  of  lllyricum,  who  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  tonic  value  of  these  plants). 
Genfiiin(ice(e.  Gentians  are  amongst  the  most  desirable 
of  alpine  plants,  and  of  blue  flowers  in  general,  but 
they  are  generally  considered  diflk'ult  to  establish.  The 
genus  is  the  largest  in  the  order,  and  from  a  garden 
point  of  view  the  most  important.  About  180  species, 
widely  scattered  in  temperate  and  mountainous  regions. 
Chiefly  perennial  herbs,  rarely  annual  or  biennial,  often 
dwarf,  diflfuse  or  tufted,  sometimes  erect  and  slender, 
or  even  tall  and  stout  :  Ivs.  opposite,  mostly  sessile: 
fls.  blue,  violet,  purple,  rarely  dull  yellow  or  white;  floral 
parts  typically  5,  rarely  4-7. 

The  Blue  Gentian,  celebrated  by  tourists  in  the  Alps, 
is  probably  mostly  the  stemless  Gentian,  G.  acaulia. 
This  was  brought  to  English  gardens  so  long  ago  that 
all  record  of  its  introduction  is  lost.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  kind  in  cultivation.  This  species  is  by 
some  split  into  5  distinct  species,  of  which  G.  angtisti- 
folia  of  Villars  (not  Michaux)  is  neare.st  to  the  Gentian- 
ella  of  English  gardens.  It  has  been  so  much  modified 
in  cultivation  that  it  now  has  stems  i-G  iuches  high,  and 
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tb©  TOOtstock  Is  no  stoloniferous  that  the  plant  has  to 
Ite  cut  back  every  year  when  u-ivtl  tor  cdKinKN  in  En>;- 
li!4h  garden!).  In  France  it  i.s  easily  grown  in  a  com- 
poist  of  one-half  humus  or  leaf-.soil  and  one-half  good 
vegetable  mold,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  Hand.  Cor- 
revon  writes:  "It  can  be  multiplied  by  means  of  off  .set  m, 
but  it  is  infinitely  better  to  raise  it  from  seed,  and,  in 
doing  this,  it  should  not  be  forg(»tten  that  the  H«eds  of 
this  group  of  (fentiuns  are  very  tetlious,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, very  capricicms  in  germinating.  I  have  sown  seeds 
of  G.  aeauliii,  some  of  which  did  not  germinate  for  I'J 
months,  while  others  (which  1  must  say  were  more  re- 
cently gathereil)  germinated  in  a  few  weeks.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible  and  while 
they  are  very  young.  They  will  begin  to  flower  in  al>out 
3  years  from  tlie  time  of  sowing,  rarely  sooner."  Except 
O.  AndrewAti,  G.  Hapoiiarin  and  O.  puherula,  and  per- 
haps a  few  others,  Gentians  do  not  thrive  as  well  in 
America  as  in  England.  Our  seasons  are  too  hot  and 
dry.    Whenever  possible,  give  a  dump  atmosphere. 

it  is  rash  to  generalize  on  Gentian  culture,  because 
some  plants  are  tall,  others  dwarf,  some  found  on  moun- 
tains, others  in  lowlands,  some  in  moist  soil,  others  in 
dry  lands,  while  some  like  limestone  and  others  cannot 
endure  it.  The  annual  kinds  are  of  interest  only  to  the 
expert.  Alpine  plants  in  general  are  unique  in  requir- 
ing an  extremely  large  water  supply,  combined  with  ex- 
tremely good  drainage.  Another  difficult  problem  is  to 
keep  the  plants  as  cool  as  they  are  on  the  mountains 
without  shading  them  more  than  nature  does.  Gentian 
seeds  are  small,  and  in  germination  slow  and  uncertain. 
They  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  for  the  thor- 
ough drying  out  of  small  seeds  is,  as  a  rule,  soon  fatal. 
Gentians  are  difficult  to  establish,  and  dislike  division 
of  the  root,  but  are  well  worth  patient  years  of  trial,  for 
they  are  very  pennanent  when  once  established.  Nature- 
like alpine  gardens  are  one  of  the  latest  and  most  re- 
fined departments  of  gardening,  and  Gentians  are  one 
of  the  most  inviting  groups  of  plants  to  the  skilled 
amateur.    Consult  A I /tine  Garilt-ns. 

There  are  several  Fringed  Gentians,  but  ours  (G.  eri' 
itifa.  Fig.  897)  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  tientians, 
and  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  delicate  of  American 
wild  flowers.  It  has  been  proposed  as  our  national  flower, 
and,  while  sought  after  less  than  the  trailing  arbutus, 
it  is  in  even  greater  dantrer  of  extermination  in  certain 
states  because  it  is  a  biennial,  and  because  it  has  never 
been  successfully  cultivated.  Seeds  of  G.  crinita  have 
long  been  advertised  by  one  American  dealer,  but  at  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  these  have  never  been  ger- 
minated. The  Fringed  Gentian  is,  however,  firmly  rooted 
in  American  literature,  and  from  the  time  of  Bryant's 
ode  many  tributes  in  verse  have  been  paid  to  its  unique 
beauty.  The  daily  unfolding  of  its  square-ridged  and 
twisted  buds  has  been  watched  in  thousands  of  homes. 
By  the  artists  its  blue  is  often  considered  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  color  of  the  sky,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a  shade  of  purple  often  appears  in  the  older 
flowers. 

The  Gentian  enthusiast  should  hasten  to  procure  a 
copy  of  "The  Garden  "  for  Aug.  24,  IH!*").  which  contains 
Correvon's  fine  cultural  monograph  of  Gentians  trans- 
late«l  from  R.H.  18l):{.  p.  525,  and  1S94.  p.  42.  Correvon 
cultivates  his  Gentians  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The 
writer  of  the  present  article  has  searched  Correvon's 
monograph  for  facts  concerning  season  of  bloom,  hab- 
itat and  cultural  directions,  which  are  scattered  below. 

Correvon  makes  4  cultural  groups  of  Gentians : 

I.  Tall  Gentians  for  (jeneral  citUxire:  species  whose 
roots  are  more  or  less  stout,  which  are  of  relatively  easy 
culture,  and  therefore  suitaUle  for  borders,  rockwork 
and  landscape  gardening.  Typical  plant,  G^.  Intea:  others 
are  G.  affinis,  alba,  Andreivsii,  asclepiadea,  li'ujelovii, 
Burseri,  Crttciafa,  decumhrus,  J<\fisoa'i,(f<'ltd<i .  Kessel- 
ringi,  marrophylla,  Olivieri,  Ptreumonanthe,  Porphyrio, 
Sapotiaria,  sceptrum,  septemfida  and  Walujewi. 

II.  Loxv-fjrowiu(j  Gentians:  species  whose  roots  being 
less  stout  are  adapted  to  rockwork,  and  for  the  open 
ground  only  when  a  special  compost  is  provided.  In- 
cludes G.  acaulis  and  the  species  into  which  it  is  some- 
times divided. 

III.  Tufte(''.  Gentians:  species  with  sessile  flowers 
growing  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  suited 


ff»r  the  same  po««itions  as  Group  II.  Typical  plant,  G. 
Vfrna  :  others  are  G.  Uararica,  imbricata,  Oreyana, 
oniata,  Pyrenaica,  an«l  pinMila, 

IV.  Bare  Gentiaun:  spei-ies  which  cannot  be  grown 
without  some  special  knowledge  and  practical  experi- 
ence. Typical  plant,  G.  purpurea;  others  are  G.  eiliatu, 
Fr'tlichii,  punctata,  and  presumably  all  the  rest. 

The  two  most  pi>pular  Gentians  in  American  cultiva- 
tion seem  to  be  G.  acaulis  anil  Andreivsii.  Th«'se  are, 
perhaps,  followed  by  G.  Cruciata,  puberuln  and  Sapo- 
naria.  The  plant  which  King  Gentius  knew  is  probably 
G.  lutea,  the  root  of  w^hich  furnishes  the  Gentian  of  drug 
stores.  From  the  same  sources  comes  the  liqueur  or 
cordial  calle<l  "Gentiane." 

Index  of  names  :  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•) 
appear  in  American  tra<le  catalogues;  the  rest  are  cult. 
aFiroad.  The  plants  are  perennials  and  mountain-loving, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

•acaulii.  51.  *Cnxciatft,  45.  Pannonica,  42. 

adHcendent,  3.  JJinarica,  otJ.  *Parryi,  36. 

affinin,  20.  *de^'umbens,  3.  Pneiimonanthe,  20. 

*iilba.  7.  detonsa,  16.  Porphyrin.  31. 

algida.  10  and  11.         Fortuni,  27.  pseudo  •  Pneumo- 

alpiua.  55.  frieida,  9.  10.  nanthe.  23. 

♦Andrewsii,  22.  Froelirhii,  18.  prostrata,  2.5. 

angulosn,  48.  (raudini.  43.  'puberula,  41. 

*an(ristifolia,52and      gelida,  11.  pumila,  .50. 

31.  imbricata,  47.  *punctMa,  6. 

*asclepiadea,  19.  inearnjita,  8.  *purpiirea,  4. 

barbata,  16.  intermedia,  8.  Pyrenaica,  24. 

Bavurica,  49.  Ko<'hiana.  53.  Quiw/ueflora,  17. 

*Bigelovii.  39.  Karroo,  37.  •Quinquefolia,  17. 

Burseri,  2.  *linearis,  23.  rubra,  5. 

♦calycosa,  .35.  *hitea,  1.  *Saponaria,  21. 

campestris,  12.  *macrophylla,  44.        *8cabra,  26. 

Carp.'itica,  46.  Moorcroftiana,  13.     •sceptrum,  34. 

CrtfM//«»'i,21and22.    *NewlH«rrji,  38.  •septemfida,  28. 

'•iliata,  15.  ochrolfuca,  8.  serrata,  16. 

•Clusii.  :4.  Olivieri,  ?0.  Thomaaii,  4. 

conlifolia,  28.  *t)reKana.  40.  tritlora,  33. 

•crinita,  14.  omata,  32.  vema,  48. 

A.  Calyx  spathe-l ike,  split  in  two. 
B.  Color  of  fls.  yellowish. 

C.  Form  of  corolla  wheel-shaped ...    1.  lutea 
CC.  Form  of  corolla  clitb-shajnd,  at 

least  in  bud 2.  Burseri 

BB.  Color  of  fls.  bine  or  purple,  at 
least  a  bo  re. 

c.  Corolla  pla ited 3.  decumbens 

CC.  Corolla  not  plaited. 

D.  Anthers  grown  together 4.  purpurea 

DD.  ^1  nthers  free 5.  rubra 

AA.  Calyx  with  a  tubular  portion,  and 
usually  5  lobes. 
B.  Color  of  fls.  yellowish,  or  green- 
ish white, 
c.  Style    distinct:     capsule    not 

sta Iked G.  punctata 

CC.  Style  none  or  very  short:  capsule 
stalked. 

D.  Height  2  ft T.  alba 

DD.  Iliight  9-12  in 8.  ochroleuca 

DDD.  ITeight  6  in.  or  less. 

E.  Lobes  of  calyx  longer  than  the 

calyx  tube 9.  frigida 

EE.  Lobes  of  calyx  shorter  than  the 
calyx  tube, 

F.  Lvs.  lanceolate-linear 10.  algida 

FF.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate 11.  gelida 

BB.  Color  of  fls.  blue  or  purple. 
c.  Corolla  not  plaited. 
D.  Glands  found  at  the  base  of  the 
filaments. 

E.  Ca  lyx  4-cut 12.  campestris 

EE.  Ca  lyx  5-cut 13.  Moorcroftiana 

DD.  Glands  not  found  at  the  base  of 
the  filatnents. 
E.  Fringed  Gentians:  calyT4-cut. 
F.  Capsule  raised  on  a  distinct 

stalk. 
G.  Apex  of    lobes    fringed,    the 

sides  less  so 14.  crinita 

GG.  Apex  of    lobes   not   fringed, 

base   fringed 15.  ciliata 

FF.  Capsule  on  a  very  short  stalk.W.  serrata 
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SB.  Not  fringeil :    ra  l^r  S-eut :  cO' 
rotla  lobes  ti/iped  with  a  sharp 

point 17.  quinqnefoUa 

CO.  Com  (III  plaited. 
V.  stiff  man  ^,  alM'ttya  diatinrt. 
B.  Ctti'tulra    final  I  If   raiaeil  on  « 

diatiurt  atalk. 
T.  Anthera   ptrmanently    ynnvn 

togrthrr. 
O.  CalffX  aa  long  aa  the  corolla  .  18.  FrcBlichii 
GO.  Calyx  one-half  or  one-third  as 
lony  an  the  corolla. 

H.  Seeda  not  at  all  aimjed 19.  Mclepiadea 

BH.  Sfeda  a  lightly  winytd. 

I.  Fls.  open 20.  Pneumonanthe 

II.  Fla.  elo.ied,blue 21.  Saponaria 

HHH.  Setda  atronijly  winyed. 

I.  Fla.  closed,  purple 22.  Andrewsii 

II.  Fla.  open 2;{.  linearis 

TV.  Authera  free, at  lenat  finally. 

o.  yninber  of  corolla  lohra  Jo.  .24.  Pyrenaica 
GO.  y umber  of    corolla     lobea    J 
{rari-ly  4). 

H,  Calyx  4-lobrd 25.  prostrata 

HH.  Calyx  o-lobtd. 

I.  Lva.  diatinctly  rouyh  above 

(hiapid-.scabrona ) 2G.  scabra 

II.  Lra.dintinctly  r.)atjh  at  the 
maryin.H  (acabroiix). 
J.  Lobe.t  of  calyx  ahortrr  than 

the  calyx  tube 27.  Fortuni 

JJ.  Lobea  of  calyx  as  lony  aa 

the  calyx  tithe. 

K.  Corolla  lobf  a  ovate,  acute, 

a    little  lonyer  than  the 

much  cat  apinndayea..  .28.  septemfida 

KK.  Corolla  lohis  oblony-lan- 

ceolate,  ohtuae,  thrice  as 

lony  as  the  much  cut  ap- 

pendaycs 29.  affinis 

111.  Lvs.   not    distinctly    rouyh 
above  oral  maryins. 
J.  Seeds  not  at  all  u-inyed. 
K.  Form     of     corolla    lobts 

linear-oblong 30.  Olivierl 

KK.  Form     of     corolla    lobes 
ovate,  often  broadly  so. 
L.  Fla.  solitary. 

M.  Peduncled 31.  Porphyrio 

MM.  Xot  peduncled .TJ.  omata 

IAj.  Fls.  in  clusters  of  3-o  or 
more. 
M.  Lvs.  lanceolate-linear.  .Xi.  triflora 
MM.  Ia'S.    ovate     to    oblong- 
lanceolate. 

s.  Heiyht  2-4  ft 34.  sceptruxn 

NN.  Heiyht  9-12  in. 

O.  Calyx      lobes      ovate, 
about  as  lony  as  the 

calyx  tube 35.  calycosa 

oo.  Calyx  lobes  linear, 
moderately  or  much 
shorter     than     the 

calyx  tube 3G.  Panyi 

JJ.  Seeds  winged  (at  the  base 
in  Kunuio  ;  in  Biyelovii 
u'inys  narrow,  thickish). 
K.  Heiyht  2-d  in.  :   fls.  spot- 
ted. 
L.  Pedicel    ^^   in.    long    or 

wore 37.  KuTTOO 

LL.  Pedicel  very  short,  prac- 

tica  1 1  If  absent .38.  Newberryi 

KK.  Height  1-2  ft. 

L.  Fls.  in  a  dense  spike 39.  Eigelovii 

LL.  Fls.  1-feiv  or  several. 
M.  Appendages     conspicu- 
ous, sometimes  nearly 
as  lony  as  the  corolla 

lobes 40.  Oregana 

MM.  Appendages  only  half  as 
long  as  the  corolla 
lobes  41.  puberula 


KB.  Capaulf  aeaaile. 
r.  Anlhera  grown  tttyther:  style 

distinct:   sefda  u  inyrd. 
O.  Calyx   'rent,  ihr  lobea  longer 

than  the  ralyx  tube 42.  PannonlCft 

OO.  Calyx  entire,  truncate,  indit- 

Hnctly  olobed 43.  Oaudini 

rr.  Authera    free:    style    usually 

not  distinct:  seeds  not  innyed. 

«.  Lva.  H-12  in.  lony:  calyx  o-*i- 

lobed 44.  macrophylla 

oo.  Lvs.  much  shorter:  calyx  4- 

lohrd 45.  Cruciata 

DD.  Stigmas    contiyuous.     rather 
funnel-shaped,  the  maryin  cre- 
nate -fimbriate. 
E.  Anthers  free:  style  distinct. 
r.  Calyx  pellucid,  veiny. 

rr.  Calyx  Inify 40.  Carpatica 

O.  Seeds  uinyed 47.  imbricata 

OU.  Seeds  not  uingtd. 

H.  Lvs.  ovate.. 48.  verra 

HH.  Lrs.  obovate 49.  Bavarica 

HHH.  Lvs.  linear 50.  pumila 

EE.  Anthers  connate:  style  short.  .51.  acaulis 
r.  Fls.  spotted. 

o.  Color  sky-blue .')2.  angustifolia 

oo.  Color  violet-blue 53.  Kochiana 

FF.  Fls.  not  spotted. 

«.  Corolla  broadly  bell-shaped. 

H.  Size  of  fls.  large .54.  Clusli 

HH.  Size  of  fls.  small .55.  alpina 

OO.  Corolla  almost  cylindrical.  .M.  Dinarica 

1.  l^tea,  Linn.  Fls,  in  dense,  umbt-l-like  cymes  ;  co- 
rolla 5-4>-part»Ml ;  lobes  obhrng-linear,  acuminate;  anthers 
free:  style  none.  July-Sept.  Eu..  Asia  Minor.— I'rop. 
only  by  .seed.  S»»w  .seed  in  Nov.  incoldfranie.  Seedliiins 
appear  the  following  March  and  April.  In  May  and  June 
prick  thein  out  untler  a  c<»ldfran»e.  and  in  Au>r.  transfer 
younff  plants  to  pots,  where  they  should  be  kept  until 
needed  for  permanent  outd«x>r  use.  Be  very  careful 
never  to  break  the  roots.  Sometimes  cult,  abroad  for 
medicine. 

2.  Burseri,  Lapeyr.  Lvs.  7-uerved  :  corolla  mostly 
6-cut:  lobes ovate-oblonu,  a**ute;  anthers  connate;  style 
distinct.    June,  July.    Pyrenees.  — Cult,  like  1. 

3.  decumbens,  Linn.,  f.  {G.  adsre'ndens.  Pall.).  Lvs. 
linear-lanceolate,  margins  scabrous:  lis.  blue;  corolla 
narrowly  obconical,  toothed  between  the  lobes;  lobes  5, 
ovate;  anthers  connate,  finallv  free.  Himal.,Sib,  June- 
Aug.    IJ.M.  705,  723. -Cult  like  1, 

4.  pnrptirea,  Linn.  Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  5-nerved:  fls. 
purple  above;  corolla  tube  yellowish,  club-shaped;  lobes 
mostly  fi.  obovate-subrotund.  one-third  the  length  of  tho 
tube,  Aug.,  Sept,  Eu.  L.B.C.  6:5»3  shows  a  rich,  dull 
purple,  with  no  trace  of  blue.  — Compost  of  sphagnum 
and  heath  soil.    Be  careful  nt)t  to  break  the  roots. 

5.  rtibra,  Clairv.i  (7.  77<<5»u/.s//.  Gillab. ).  One  of  5  or 
more  natural  hybri<ls  between  G.  lutea  and  some  species 
of  the  section  Cadanthe.  which  includes  G.  punctata, 
purj)urea,  Pannonica,  and  Burseri:  fls.  purplish  out- 
side.   Swiss  Alps. 

6.  punctata,  Linr.  Lvs.  5-nerved  :  calyx  5-7-cut : 
corolla  tube  bell-shaped ;  lobes  ovate,  muticous,  one-third 
the  length  of  the  tube;  anthers  finally  free,  Mi«UlleEu.— 
The  spots  are  not  arranged  in  any  definite  order.  This 
belongs  to  the  section  Ccelanthe,  in  which  the  seed  has  a 
wing  of  the  same  color,  while  the  next  5  species  belong 
to  the  section  Pneumonanthe,  in  which  there  is  no  wing, 
or  it  is  of  a  different  color.—  Cult,  like  18. 

7.  dlba,  Muhl.  St.  stout:  lvs,  acuminate,  with  a  clasp- 
ing base:  fls.  in  a  terminal  head,  with  single  or  clustered 
ones  in  the  upper  axils;  dull  white,  commonly  tinged 
yellowish  or  greenish;  corolla  resembling  <?.  Saponaria, 
but  more  bell-shaped  and  open;  lobes  ovate,  short,  little 
if  at  all  spremling.  Low  grounds  and  mountain  mea- 
dows, X.  Amer.  B.M.  1551,  erroneouslv,  as  G.  ochro- 
/c«c(i.-Cult.  like  20. 

8.  ochrolettca,  Fra-1.  St.  ascending:  lvs.  ovate-lanceo- 
late and  obovate:  fis.  in  crowde«l  terminal.  ne?rly  ses- 
sile, leafy  cpues;  corolla  yellowish  white,  club-shaped.. 
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eonnirent  nt  the  apex.  N.  AnnT.  Not  B.M.  1531  or  IMl. 
Var.  intermMia, Uri^eb.  ((».  intfrmidia,  Sims, not  L.  B. 
C.  3:2 Ik  I ,  limy  Im-  tthyl»ri<l  iM'twei-n  thU  muKr.  A  tulrfwiii. 
It  rfjietiihlrs  ti.  ni'hrolfiirii  in  hitvint?  calyx  |ol»es  of 
uiioiiuil  li-rik'tlit,  tint  AH  lont;  as  or  lont;«>r  thnn  tli«-  rnlyx 
lub«',  iin«l  fri'«"  anthiTs:  it  n'H«'inhl«-H<».  .1  mln  irsit  in  the 
tinxnof  piirplith  Itlue.  K.M.'.'.'iO.'i.  Vnr.  incarnita.ftriH'^*/. 
(G.  iHcrirniila ,  Siinm.  B.  M.  l'^'»<»  tnmx  Carolina  i-*  n<>t 
cult.  The<*«'  fornf*  iin>  not  conHkler»-«i  worthy  of  varietal 
ranli  in  Uray's  Syn.  Fl. 

9.  friffida,  Hfpnk.  Lvh.  spatulati'-llnpar.  o>itusr:  Hs. 
1  or  J  at  till'  top,  Hoiuftinics  u  tVw  in  the  upper  axils; 
calyx  not  laterally  cut,  and  half  um  lonj?  a.s  the  corolla  or 
more;  culyx  teeth  lnnce<»late.  a  little  hiniTer  than  the 
calyx  tul>e;  corolla  <-liil)  shaped,  plaits  n<<t  cut.  Car- 
pathian .Mts.;  also  N.  Anier.  — This  is  the  true  type  of 
G.  (fitjidit,  which  is  not  in  cultivation,  but  is  ins«'rted  to 
make  clear  the  differences  between  G.  nhjida  of  Pallas 
and  of  Steven. 

10.  ilffida,  Pull.,  not  Stev.  (G.  frujida,  var.  dhjida, 
(Iriseb.  I.  Lvs,  laticeolate-linear:  fls.  "J-,")  at  the  top  and 
•listinctly  pedicelled;  calyx  laterally  cut  and  one-third  the 
leni;th  of  the  corolla;  calyx  te»;th  linear- lanceolate, 
hardly  as  lonjf  an  the  calyx  tube  and  sometimes  only 
half  as  lonjr;  condia  In-tween  club-  and  l>ell-shaped; 
plaits  cut  with  a  few  crejiate  teeth.  Altai  Mts..  E.  Si- 
beria. N.  Am.  (in.  17.  p.  .{!;(,  sauH' as  (in.  27,  p.  M»:  A^, 
p.  Uti,  and  N.  'J :«'.<»,  Fij,'.  IKt.  — This  jjrows  4-.")  in.  liiKh, 
ha.s  numerous  stems  and  tis.  nearly  2}'^  in.  lonjy,  whit- 
ish, with  blue  spots  in  hmgitudinal  lines.  The  writer 
has  not  seen  Ut.  lOOll. 

11.  g61ida,  M.  Bieb.  (O.  dhjkU,  Stev.,  not  Pall.). 
Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  3-nerved:  tis.  few  and  terminal, 
or  many  in  the  upper  axil«,  i>eduncled;  calyx  teeth 
liuear-oblontr,  acute,  nearly  as  lonj;  a.s  the  calyx  tube  or 
shorter  than  it;  condhi  rather  bell-.shaped.  yellowish 
white,  its  lobes  broadly  ovate,  twice  as  lontf  as  the  calyx 
ai'd  twice  as  hmK  ft"*  the  lacerated  plaits.  June,  July. 
Cfiucasus.  Not  P.M.  7:5,  which  is  G.  septemfida.v&r. 
cordifoUa.—" Light,  deep,  cool  soil  and  full  sunlight." 
VorrevoH. 

12.  camp^stris,  Linn.  Annual  :  fls.  dark  purplish 
blue;  calyx  4-cut;  corolla  nearly  bowl-shai»ed,  crownevl; 
anthers  free;  style  none. 

13.  MoorcroftiAna,  Wall.    Annual,  4-10  in.  hijrh:    fls. 
pale  blue;   calyx  .'>-cut:  c<»rolla  funnel-shaped.     Hinial.* 
B.M.  0727,  where  tis.  are  shown  as  pale  purjde. 

14.  crinlta,  Frad.  Fig.  897.  Fringed  Gentian.  Bien- 
nial: erect,  branched,  1-2  ft.  hi^h :  lvs.  lanceolate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  acutish,  from  a  roundetl  or  subcordate 
partly  clasping  base  :  corolla  lobes  wedge-obovate  : 
seeds  routrhened  by  scales  or  needle-Iike  projections. 
Moist  woods  and  meadows.  X.Amer.  B.M.20;n.  I).  275. 
O.W.F.  VJ.  Mn.  4:101.  B.B.  2:G13.-The  ribs  of  the 
calyx  (made  by  the  decurrent  lobes)  are  one  of  the  mi- 
nor beauties  of  this  plant,  and  are  probably  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  the  other  Fringed  Gentians  here  de- 
scribed. 

15.  cili^ta,  Linn.  Perennial:  stem  flexiiose.  scarcely 
branched:  lvs.  linear,  obtuse:  corolla  lobes  obovate-ob- 
long:  seeds  smooth.  Dry  limestone  soils,  Eu.  Not  B.M. 
039, which  is  G.  .'^'rrrt/a.  — Hardly  3  per  cent  of  Correvon's 
see<llings  have  tiowered.  He  recommends  a  heavy,  com- 
pact soil  which  is  almost  clayey,  and  full  sunlight. 

IG.  aerrita,  Gunn.  {G.  harbdfa,  Frad.  G.  detousn, 
Gri.seb.  G.  det6nna,  var.  burhata,  Griseb. ).  Annual: 
stem  erect,  branching.  :{-18  in.  high :  lvs.  linear  or  lance- 
linear:  corolla  lobes  oblong  or  sputulate-obovate,  fringed 
around  the  apex  and  si(ies  or  .sometimes  either  part 
nearly  bare.  Wet  lands.  Ural  and  Altai  Mts.,  i'aucasus, 
N.  Amer.  B.B.  2:G14.  B.M.  O.^O  erroneously  as  G.cilidta. 
—  No  p'ants  appear  to  be  advertised  as  G.  serrata.  G. 
bar  bat  a  is  a  trade  name  abroad. 

17,  quinquefolia,  Linn.  {G.  quinquefUrn,  Hill,  La- 
marck an«l  others).  Annual:  height  1-2  ft.,  the  larger 
plants  branched  :  lvs.  .'}-7-nerved :  inflorescence  thyr- 
soid-paniculate  :  clusters  .S-5-fld.:  fls.  bright  blue; 
calyx  one-fifth  or  (me-fourth  as  long  as  the  narrowlv 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  N.  Amer.  Probably  the  form 
in  cult,   is  var.  occident41i8,  Gray.     Height   2-3   ft., 


paniculatesy  much  branched:  inflorenrence  more  open: 
calvx  halt  the  length  of  the  broader  corolla.  B.B.  2:G15. 
B..M.  34W.-Very  pretty. 

18.  FrdBliohii,  Jan.  Sten«s  ^hort,  almost  ttjfted:  fls. 
blue,  stditary.  peduncled.  nearly  ax  long  as  the  stem: 
corolla  not  H|K»ttei!.    Very  rare  in  Alps,  limestoiH-  ro<-ks. 

-Easily  gr«>wn  on  ro«*kwork  in  compost  of  e  jual  parts 
of  sphagnum,  heath  soil  and  vegetable  mold.  Half-ex- 
posure to  "sunlight. 

19.  asclepiad^a,  Linn,  Stem  strict:  calyx  teeth  very 
short  :  fls,  in  spike  Iik«'  ra^'enies,  du''k  blue  ;  condia 
club-shaped;  calyx  one-third  as  long  as  the  corolla:  see^lH 
not  winired.  July-Sep.  .S.  Ku..  Caucasus.  B..M.  107H. 
Gn.  4H,p.  14.'{,  and'.'>4.  p.  :>'9.  — The  \vhite-fl«l.  form  is  excel- 
lent. ShiMle  or  half -shade,  and  moist,  deep  s*<il  rich  in 
humus, 

20.  Pneamonintbe,  Ltnn.  Stem  erect:  fls.  dark  blue 
in  a  cyme-like  nK-eme  ilhe  top  fls.  opening  first);  co- 
rolla club-shaped;  l«»bes  ovate,  acute,  mucronate,  nuudi 
lonirer  than  the  appendages.  Au«^.-(>ct.  Mountain 
marshes.  Eu.,  N.  Asia.  Var.  gruttAta,  Sims,  is  <lotted 
white.  B.M.  1101.— "  K«'«mires  a  cool,  deep,  spongy  soil, 
rich  in  humus.  Dislikes  lime,  an<l  pn'fers  san«ly  soil. 
Does  remarkably  well  wlu-n  plante<l  on  margins  of  ponds 
or  brooks.    IVop.  Ity  seed  or  divisicm."    Comvon. 

21.  Sapon&ria.  Linn.  (G.  Cdtesfxr!,  Walt.,  not  And.). 
Bakkf.i.  or  SuAi'woKT  Gentian.  Stem  ascending:  fls. 
light  blue,  club-shaped;  calyx  lobes  linear  or  <d)long. 
mostly  as  long  as  the  calyx  tube  ;    corolla  lobes  short. 


^^H-53 
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897.   Fringed  Gentian— Gentiana  crinita  (X  K). 

broad,  roundish,  erect,  little,  and  often  not  at  all  longer 
than  the  2-cleft  and  many-toothed  intervening  appen- 
dages. N.  Amer.  B.M.  1039.  — (Hooker  is  probably  wrong 
in  referring  this  picture  to6'.  .4  udrewAii,  tlnmgh  the  calyx 
lobes  in  the  plate  are  not  narrow  enough. )  Cult,  like  20. 
22.  Andrewsii,  Griseb.  (G.  Trl/csftri'/,  And.,  not  Walt.) 
Clo;<ei),  Blind  or  Bottle  Gentian.  Fig.  898.  Stem 
ascending:  tis,  purplish  blue;  calyx  lobes  lanceolate  to 
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898,   Closed  Gentian — 
Gentiana  Andre>vsii. 


ovate,  usually  spreatiing  or  recurved,  shorter  than  the 
calyx  tube;  corolla  lobes  entirely  obliterated,  the  teeth 
at  the  top  being  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ap- 
pendages often  found  between  the  corolla  lobes  in  other 

species.  July.Aug.  Moist  places, 
N.  Amer.  B.  M.  6421.  D.  273. 
B.B.  2 :G16.  Gn.  27:477.  L.B.C. 
9:815  erroneously  as  G.  Sapo- 
naria.—A  white-fld.  form  is 
cult.     For  culture,  see  20. 

23.  linearis,  Froel. (&.;)««' j<do- 
Pneumonduthe,  Sohult.).  Stem 
strict,  1-2  ft.  high:  tls.  blue,  1-5 
in  the  terminal  cluster;  corolla 
narrowly  funnel-shaped  ;  lobes 
erect,  roundish  ovate,  obtuse,  a 
little  longer  than  the  triangu- 
lar, acute,  entire  or  1-2-toothed 
appendages.  Bogs,  N.  Amer. 
B.B.  2:617. 

24.  FyrenUca,  Linn.  Stem 
tufted,  about  as  long  as  the  fl. : 
Ivs.  with  a  cartilaginous,  sca- 
brous margin :  lis.  solitary,  dark 
blue  ;  corolla  funnel-  or  nearly 
bowl-shaped.  May,  June.  Eu., 
Asia  Minor.  B.M.  5742. -Very 
distinct  and  dainty.  Cultivated 
like  48. 

25.  prostr&ta,  Ha?nke.  An- 
nual, dwarf :  Ivs.  white-mar- 
gined :  fls.  blue,  solitary,  the  parts  usually  in  4's  ; 
corolla  salver  form,  in  fruit  inclosing  the  capsule.  N. 
Amer.,  Asia. 

26.  sc&bra,  Bunge.  Stem  erect,  leafy:  fls. dark  blue, 
clustered;  corolla  bell-shaped.  E.Asia.  G.  Fortutti  is 
considered  a  variety  by  recent  aiithorities.  Var. 
Bu6rgeri  's  advertised  by  Yokohama  Nurserj*  Co. 

27.  F6rtuni,  Hook.  Lvs.  rather  distant,  3-nerved  : 
terminal  Hs.  rather  clustered;  corolla  lobes  blue,  spotted 
white;  outside  of  tube  green;  plaits  blue,  terminated  by 
3-toothed  appendaisres,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla 
lobes.  China.  B.M.  4776.  F.S.  9:947.  I.H.  l:36.-Now 
thought  to  be  a  variety  of  G.  scabra. 

28.  septemfida,  Pall.  Lvs.  lanceolate  {'^oxate,'^  Grise- 
bach),  3-5-nerved:  tls.  dark  blue,  in  head-like  cymes; 
calyx  lobes  linear  ;  corolla  club-shape-l.  July-Oct.  N. 
Asia,  Orient.  B.M.  1229  and  1410  (l)oth  purple  outside 
and  dotted  brown  within;  the  lobes  of  the  latter  spotted 
white).  L.B.C.  1:89.  Gn.  54,  p.37.  P.M.  8':51.  Not 
F.S.  8:765. 

Var.  cordifdlia,  Boiss.  {G.  cordifdlia,  C.  Koch),  has 
heart-shaped  lvs.:  corolla  tube  greenish  white  outside, 
unspotted  within;  lobes  narrower,  unspotted.  B.M. 
6497.  P.M.  7  : 5,  erroneously  as  G.  gelida.— The  name 
septemfida  is  misleading,  as  7-lobed  corollas  are  very 
rare.    Cult,  like  1. 

29.  affinia,  Griseb.  Lower  lvs.  obovate-oblong;  upper 
lvs.  lanceolate,  acutish  :  fls.  dark  blue,  in  racemiform 
cymes :  calyx  lobes  oblong-linear  ;  corolla  narrowly  ob- 
conical,  open.  Northwestern  Amer.  Gn.  46,  p.  77,  and 
48,  p.  139.  B.B.  2:615  (where  corolla  lobes  are  pictured 
erect,  but  said  to  be  spreadiugj).— Cult,  like  20. 

30.  Olivi^ri,  Griseb.  Fls.  dark  blue,  in  umbel-like; 
cymes  ;  corolla  naiTowiy  obcoaical  ;  plaits  triangular, 
nt.vrly  entire.  Junt—Aiig.  Mountain  pastures,  Asia.  By 
recent  authority  referred  to  G.  dectimbevs.— Cult,  like  1. 

31.  Porph^rio,  J.  F.  Gmel.  {G.  angnsti folia,  Michx., 
not  Vill.).  Lvs.  narrowly  linear:  fls.  blue,  somewhat 
brown-dotted  (also  a  snow-white  variety  with  a  green- 
ish hue  outside);  corolla  funnel-shaped  ;  anthers  con- 
nivent  but  never  connected.  Julv,  Aue.  Moist  pine 
barrens,  N.  Amer.    B.B.  2:618. -Cult,  like  20. 

32.  om&ta,  Wall.  Lvs.  broadly  linear  :  fls.  blue, 
streaked  ;  calyx  lo))es  spreading  ;  corolla  ventricose  ; 
lobes  very  short,  spreading.  Himal.  B.M.  6514.  G.C. 
II.  20:396. 

33.  trifldra,  Pall  Stem  erect  :  fls.  dark  blue  ;  corolla 
club-shaped.    E.  Siberia. 


.34.  8c6ptnun,  Griseb.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  :  fls. 
dark  blue;  ci^roUa  club-shr'^ed:  seeds  winged  on  one 
side  according  to  (irisebach,  ut  Gray  says  not  winged. 
Aug.,  Sept.  N.  W.  Amer.  — Cult,  like  1,  except  that  it 
requires  half  shade  and  a  rather  peaty  soil. 

35.  calycdsa,  Griseb.  Lvs.  ovate:  fls.  dark  blue,  com- 
monly solitary,  according  to  Gray;  con)lla  oblontr-fun- 
nel-shaped;  appendag«'s  triangular-awl-shaped,  laciniate 
or  2-cleft  at  the  tip.   N.  W.  Amer. 

36.  PArryi,  Engelm.  Lvs.  somewhat  glaucous,  ovate 
to  oblong-lanceolate:  fls.  purple-blue,  appendages  nar- 
row, deeply  2-cleft.  N.  W.  Amer. 

37.  Kurrod,  Royle.  St.  tufted,  as  high  as  7  in. :  lower 
lvs.  lanceolate,  upper  linear:  fls.  blue,  spotted  white 
inside,  1-3  on  a  stem ;  corolla  bell-shaped.    Himal.    Gn. 


17:224.     B.M.  64^ 


Var.  br6viden9  has  shorter  calvx 


lobes.   J.H.  III.  30:3. 

38.  N6wberryi,  Gray.  St.  2-4  in.  high:  lower  lvs.  ob- 
ovate  or  spatulate:  fls.  pale  blue,  \^hite  inside,  greenish 
dotted;  corolla  broadly  funnel-shaped.    N.  W.  Amer. 

39.  Bfgelovii,  Gray.  St.  6-16  in.  high,  equally  leafy 
to  the  summit:  fls.  purple;  corolla  more  narrowly  funnel- 
form  and  smaller  than  in  ().  <//^//hj.s.  July,  Aug.  N.  Mex. 
B.M.  6874.— "Soon  forms  lar^e  clumps,  often  with  40-.')0 
stems  from  a  single  plant,  each  bearing  10-20  bright  blue 
fls."     D.  M.  Amheiv  . 

40.  Oregina, Engelm.  Height  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  ovate:  fls. 
blue  ;  corolla  broadly  funnel-shaped,  over  1  in.  long, 
lobes  short,  roundish.    July,  Aug.    N.  W.  Amer. 

41.  pubdmla,  Michx.  About  1  ft.  high  :  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate  to  lanceolate-linear:  fls.  blue;  corolla  o])en- 
funnel-shaped,  l>^-2  in.  long;  lobes  ovate.  N.W.Ainer. 
B.B.  2:615. 

42.  Fann6nica,  Scop.  Lower  lvs.  broadly  elliptical,  5- 
nerved,  margin  scabrous;  upper  ones  ovate-lanceolate, 
3-nerved  :  fls.  purjile  above  ;  calyx  .'>-7-cut ;  corolla 
leathery;  anthers  connate  at  first,  finally  free.    Eu. 

43.  Gaudini,  Thom.  Natural  hybrid  with  the  habit  of 
G. purpurea,  but  the  membranous  corolla  of  G.  punctata: 
fls.  rosy  violet.    Eu. 

44.  macroph^lla,  Pall.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  distant,  very 
spreading:  internodes  unequal:  fls.  dark  blue.  July, 
Aug.   B.M.  1414,  not  L.B.C.  J:218.-Cult.  like  1. 

45.  Cruciilta,  Linn. {Crucidta  vertiriUAta,  Gilib.).  Lvs. 
ovate-lanceolate,  crowded,  erect-spreading j  interno<les 
equal:  fls.  dark  blue.  June-Aug.  Eu.,  N.  Asia.  — Cult, 
like  1.    Limestone  and  full  sunlight. 

46.  Carpitica,  Kit.  Lvs.  obovate:  fls,  dark  l)lue  fas 
are  the  next  4  species);  corolla  funnel-shaped.  Carpa- 
thian Mts,  — Little  known. 

47.  imbric^ta,  Froel.  Lvs.  acute,  margins  scabrous, 
(the  next  3  species  with  smooth  margins) :  corolla  lobes 
sxibrotund.  June,  July.  Limestone  rocks,  Alps.  —  In 
this  and  the  next  3  species,  the  corolla  lobes  are  usually 
crenate,  half  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  6  times  the 
length  of  the  plaits.  "Eastern  and  granitic  Alps." 
Correvoyi.    Cult,  like  49. 

48.  v6nia,  Linn.  Tufted:  stem  angled:  lvs.  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  solitary;  calyx  membranaceous; 
corolla  nearlv  bowl-shaped;  lobes  ovate,  obtuse.  Apr.- 
June.  Eu.,  Caucasus.  B.M.  191.  L.B.C.  1:62.  R.H. 
18,^)9,  p.  250.  Gn.  48,  p.  139.  G.C.  II.  24:373.  Var.  aUta, 
Griseb.  {G.  anguldsa,  M.  Bieb. ),  is  taller  and  has  the 
nerves  of  the  ventricose  caljTc  produced  into  wings.— 
Rockwork,  in  a  compost  of  heath-soil,  finely  crushed 
granite,  and  vegetable  mold,  with  full  sunlight. 

49.  Bav&rica,  Linn.  Calyx  lobes  lanceolate:  corolla 
funnel-  or  nearly  bowl-shaped;  lobes  obovate,  obtuse: 
ovars-  sessile:  seeds  not  winged.  May-Aug.  Cent.  Eu. 
F.S.' 7:651.  L.B.C.  13:1256.  J.H.  III.  35:585.  Gn. 
15:174  (poor).  — The  pictures  cited  all  show  a  salver- 
shaped  corolla.  "Requires  a  soil  that  is  peaty,  or  at  the 
very  least  porous  and  cool,  well  drained,  and  capable  of 
retaining  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture,  although  it 
may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  the  alpine  garden 
here  we  grow  them  in  pure  sphagnum  moss  on  a  wall 
facing  «lue  south,  but  <.he  plants  which  we  raise  for  sale 
are  irrowi.  in  pots  in  a  compost  of  sphagnum,  heath-soil 
and  sand.    Finest  of  Group  III."    Correvon. 
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50.  p^mila,  Jacq.  Stem  3-4-angled :  calyx  lobes  linear: 
corolla  lobes  ovate,  acute.  June,  July.  Tyrolese  and 
Carintliian  Alps. 

51.  acaulis,  Linn.  Gentiaxella.  Stemless  Gen- 
tian. By  the  botanists  of  continental  Europe  this  is 
often  split  up  into  tli»>  4  or  5  following  species.  The 
plants  that  LinnaMis  had  in  mind  were  ])robably  mostly 
Clusii  and  Kochiana.  For  pictures  of  G.  acaulis  in  its 
widest  sense,  see  B.M.  52.  G.C.  III.  lai'i.'Ji;.  Gn.  48,  p. 
14G,  and  54,  p.  'M,  and  F.S.  2:{:2421,  where  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  4  following  species  is  given. 

52.  angustifdlia,  Vill.,  not  Michx.  Stoloniferous :  Ivs. 
linear-oblong,  narrowing  towards  the  base,  glistening 
above  :  fls.  spotted  with  sprightly  green;  calyx  lobes 
more  or  less  spreading,  oval,  abruptly  contracted  at  the 
base.  May,  June.  Limestone  rocks,  Alps.— Considered 
by  Correvon  the  handsomest  species  of  the  whole  genus. 

53.  Eochillna,  Perr.  &  Song.  Lvs.  large,  flat,  thin, 
spreading,  oval  or  bromlly  oblong,  light  green  :  calyx 
lobes  obhmg,  limp,  more  or  less  contracted  at  the  base 
and  separated  by  truncate  sinuses;  corolla  with  5  black- 
ish green  :  -ots  or  the  throat.  3Iay.  Jime.  Common  in 
pastitres  on  granit-'c  Alps.  — Dislikes  lime. 

.54.  Cltlsii,  Perr.  and  Song.  Lvs.  lanceolate-acute, 
leather}- :  lis.  dark  blue  ;  calj-x  lobes  pressed  close 
against  corolla,  not  contracted  at  base,  and  separated  l)y 
acute  sinuses.    May,  June.    Limestone  rocks,  Alps. 

55.  alplna,  Vill.  Stem  almost  wanting  :  lvs,  small, 
glistening,  curving  inwards  and  imbricated,  forming  ro- 
settes which  incurve  at  about  the  middle:  tls.  dark  blue. 
May,  June.  Granitic  Alps.  — This  ai  d  G.  Kochiana  "re- 
quire a  compost  of  one-third  crushed  granite,  one-third 
heath  soil,  and  one-third  vetretal)le  loam,  and  should  l>e 
planted  on  -ockwork  half  exposed  to  the  sun." 

50.  Dindrica,  Beck.  Lvs.  broad,  thick,  erect:  fls.  dark 
blue.    Alps  of  S.  and  E.  Austria. 

The  following  are  trade  names  abroad  of  Gentians  not  suf- 
ficiently descril>o<l  for  insertion  alK)vo:  G.  Arcernensis,  Hort. 
Perhaps  a  var.  of  Pneunionunthe.  Fls.  X,ii)oleon  l)lue.  See  G. 
C.  II.  20:40.— (t.  Charpeiitieri,  Thorn.  Naturally  hyl)ria,  inter- 
mediate l>etween  lutea and  punctata:  corolla  spotte<l  red:  calyx 
5-cut.  Grisebach  does  not  say  whether  the  foroll.i  is  not  plaited, 
anthers  always  free,  and  style  none.  Alps,  above  Engadine.— 
G.  Fetisvu'i.  Kegel.  St.  eref-t,  tall:  fls.  dt^p  bine.  (^"hina.  Gt. 
ltM>9.— tf.  llantijsti,  Hausm.=G.  Kummeriana.- <j.  Kissel riniji, 
Kegel.  Height  .about  8  in.:  tls.  whitish,  dotte<l  violet  otitside. 
Turkestan.  Gt.  10S7.— G.  KiDinneri aim,  ^orn\t.  Hybridbetweon 
lutea  and  Pannonica.  Fls.  yellowish.— (r.  Wnllichinna.  Height 
8-12  in.:  fls.  clear  blne.-^?.  Walujeiri,  Regel  &  Schmalh.  Fls. 
whitish,  dotted  pale  blue.  Turkestan.  Gt.    1140.  ^y    ^j 

GENUS,  pi.  GENEBA  (i.  e.,  kind),  is  a  term  used  in 
natural  history  to  designate  a  group  of  species.  As  with 
species,  so  the  Genus  is  an  indefinite  conception,  varying 
with  the  author.  The  chief  value  of  the  conception  is 
its  use  in  aitling  us  conveniently  to  arrange  and  name 
plants  and  animals.  The  name  of  the  Genus  is  the  first 
of  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  the  plant :  thus,  in  Bran- 
sica  oleracea,  Brassica  designates  the  Genus,  and 
oleracea  the  particular  Brassica  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing*. It  is  impossible  to  Irace  the  origin  ci  the  genus- 
conception  in  natural  history,  but  it  is  usually  as- 
cribed to  Konrad  Gesner  ( Zurich,  151G-15G5).     l  h!  B. 

GEONOMA  (Wittstein  gives  this  ponderous  explana- 
tion: "Greek,  flffwwo/wos,  skilled  in  agriculture:  fortius 
tree  puts  forth  buds  at  the  apex  of  its  stem  which  be- 
come new  trees").  Palmi}ce<p,  tribe -4r<3cea'.  Slender 
si)ineless  palms  with  ringed,  reed-like  stems:  lvs.  termi- 
nal or  alternate;  blade  entire,  2-lobed  at  the  apex,  or 
more  or  less  pinnatisect:  segments  acuminate,  1-nerved, 
with  the  margins  broadly  recurved  at  the  base;  rachis 
acute  above,  convex  on  the  back;  petiole  nearly  cylin- 
drical, concave  at  the  base  above;  sheath  tubular; 
spadices  ascending  or  recurved,  simple,  forked  or  panic- 
ulately  branched,  slender  or  stout,  often  colored  ; 
spathes  2,  often  deciduous  before  flowering,  or  obsolete, 
the  lower  one  partial,  truncate,  c<mcave,  the  upper  com- 
pressed or  fusiform:  fls.  borne  in  the  furrows  of  the 
spadix,  at  length  partially  exserted,  when  in  ."i's  the 
upper  one  pistillate:  cells' of  the  anthers  twisted:  fr. 
small,  globose,  black.  Species  about  100.  Tropical 
America.  For  G.  Ghiesbreyhddna,  see  Cali/pfroijuue. 

Jaked  G.  Smith. 


Several  of  the  members  of  this  extensive  genus  of 
small-growing  palms  are  useful  for  the  greenhouse, 
though  most  attractive  while  in  a  small  state,  from  the 
fact  that  Geonomas  soon  begin  to  form  a  stem,  and 
when  aged  become  rather  scantily  furnished  specimens. 
These  palms  are  by  no  means  diflicult  to  grow,  and  do  not 
require  a  very  high  temperature,  their  natural  habitat 
being  the  mountains  of  Central  and  South  America, 
some  of  the  species  being  found  at  an  altitude  of  over 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Geonomas  form  part  of  the 
undergrowth  on  their  native  mountains,  and  are  said 
never  to  appear  in  the  open  country  unslitltered  by  trees 
of  larger  growth ;  therefore,  shad©  is  necessary  for  them 
when  cult,  under  glass. 

The  old  practice  of  growing  Geon.>maa  in  a  very  light, 
peaty  soil  does  not  seem  to  lie  the  only  method,  for  ex- 
cellent results  have  been  secur*  d  uy  gr^wiug  th«m  in  a 
good  loam,  well  manured  and  well  draiue  1,  giving.''  an 
abundance  of  water  an<l  a  night  temperature  of  60°. 
lied  spiders  and  thrips  are  the  most  troublesome  '"nsects 
to  which  these  plants  are  subject,  and  both  of  these 
pests  multiply  nmch  more  rapidly  if  the  plants  are  litpt 
too  wann  and  dry. 

The  most  usefrl  species  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view  is  G.  liiedeliana  (G.  gracilis),  which  reminds  one 
of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  but  has  longer  leaflets.  Those 
marked  thus  (*)  are  cult,  under  glass  in  the  North  ; 
those  marked  thus  (t)  are  cult,  in  S.  Calif,  only;  the 
others  are  culr.  indoors  North  and  also  in  S.  Calif.,  ex- 
cept G.  Spixiana,  which  is  cult,  only  in  S.  Fla.  The 
picture  of  G.  Spixiana  below  is  adapted  from  Martius' 
work  on  palms. 


899.  Oeonoma  Spixiana. 

A  tall  palm,  as  it  grows  in  the  tropics. 

A.    Lvs.  simple,  2-lobed  at  the  apex. 
B.    Cuneate-oblanceolate,  rusty,  tomeufose. 

Bpizi&na,  Mart.  Fig.  899.  Stem  slender,  solitary,  6-9 
ft.  high:  blades  3  ft.  long,  bifurcate  one-fourth  of  their 
length,  each  lobe  lanceolate-acuminate,  divergent. 
Western  Brazil. 

BB.    Ciineate -ovate,  plicate. 

Sedmanni,  Hort.  Low,  1-3  ft.  high  :  lvs.  all  alike,  tho 
first  2  in.  hmg,  the  later  ones  10  in.  long,  short-petioled, 
triangular,  with  broad,  scarious  margins*  blade  feather- 
veined     Central  America. 
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"  AA.    Lvs.  pinnate. 

.3.    Basal  Jeaf-segments  narrow;  the  upper  ones  the 

broadest. 

•acaiilis,  Mart.  Acaulescent :  Its.  long-petioled,  3-4 
ft.  higli  ;  blade  unequally  pinnatiseet,  22-25-nerved  on 
each  side  ;  basal  segments  4  lines  wide,  spreading,  the 
middle  and  upper  erect-spreading  at  an  acute  angle, 
%-4  in.  wide,  the  apical  very  wide.    Central  Brazil. 

BB.    liroaJ  and  narrow  segments  irregnlarhj 
hitermintjied. 

c.   Blade  of  leaf  6  ft.  long  :   petiole  1  ft.  long. 

tPohliiixa,  Mart.  Stem  12-1.')  ft.  high,  slender,  densely 
ringed,  columnar  or  reedy  :  segments  very  unequal, 
linear-lanceolate,  falcate-acuminate,  few-nerved  and 
many-nerved  intermixed,  16-20  in.  long.     Trop.  Brazil. 

cc.    Blade  2-2%  ft.:  petiole  4  in.  long. 

tilegans,  Mart.,  var.  robusta,  Dr.     Stem  (?  ft.  high, 
3-4  lines  in  diaru. :    segments  rarely  3,  usually  5-7,  1 
nerved,  10-14  in.  long,  some  4  lines  wide,  intermixed 
with  broader,  many-nerved  ones,  all  long,  falcate-acumi- 
nate.   Central  Brazil. 

BBS.    Leaf  segments  all  alike  {except  the  connivent 
apical  ones). 

C.    Alternate,  remote,  linear,  scnrffj. 

♦Eiedeli^na,  H.  Wendl.  [G.  gracilis,  Lind.  &  -\.ndrel. 
Habit  of  Cocas  Wedde  I  liana,  the  whole  plant  sparsely 
covered  with  caducous,  brov,-n,  shining  scales  :  petiole 
slender,  VA  ft.  or  more  long,  terete  below,  flattened 
above  :  rachis  triangular,  bisulcate  above  :  h  .-.  spread- 
ing, drooping  at  the  apex  ;  segments  10-12  in.  long, 
about  9  lines  wide,  linear-acute,  elegantly  recurved,  the 
2  terminal  ones  connivent.    Brazil.    I. H.  21:169. 

cc.    Equidistant:  petiole  half  as  lone  as  the  hladc. 

Schotti&na,  Mart.  Stem  9-;5  ft.  high,  l-Hi  in.  thick  : 
lvs.  recurved,  spreading;  petiole  half  or  more  than  half 
as  long  as  the  blade  ;  sef.inents  about  35  on  each  side, 
10-12  \A.  long,  two-fifths  in.  wide,  equidistant,  linear  or 
linear-li>.nceolate,  very  1<  ng  acuminate.    E,  Brazil. 

The  following  are  imperf  >ctly  described,  but  are  in  the  trade  : 
*6r.  i}nperidlis.  Linden.—  ^G-  priitcepfi.  Linden.— *G'.  Fynar- 
tiVrna.  Hort.  Belongs  under  A.  O  leof  the  smallest  lvs,  measnres 
28  in.  longbylO  in.  at  the  broadest.  H.'is  not  flowered  yet,  and  the 
genus  is  therefore  uncertain.  R.H.  1898,p.  262.  G.C.  III.  2.'J:2r,S. 
F.E.  10:886.— G.  spmosa,  Barb.-Rodr. 

Jaked  G   Smith,  W,  H.  Taplin  and  W.  M. 

GEOEGIA,  HORTICULTUKE  IN.  Fig.  900.  The  cli- 
matology of  Georgia  is  unique.  Latitude  and  altitude 
combine  vo  exag-jorate  the  four  and  one-half  degrees 
covered  by  the  state  from  south  to  north  into  at  least 
ten,  thereby  oml)racing  an  extraordinary  range  of  cli- 
mate. In  something  less  than  300  miles  a  transition  is 
effected  from  a  subtropical  to  an  almost  boreal  vege- 
tatic  •. 

?» oceeding  northwestwardly  from  the  coast,  the  coun- 
tr'^  ri  es  gradually  until  ii  culminates  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  highest  peaks  of  which  (in  Towns  county,  on  the 
Tennessee  line)  stand  a  little  more  than  5,000  feet  high. 
Intermediately  may  be  found  as  varied  a  climate,  and 
consequently  as  extended  a  range  of  horticultural  pro- 
duction, as  can  Ite  met  with  in  a  journey  of  r  thousand 
miles  due  lioith  and  south,  in  a  region  of  normal  eleva- 
tion, such  as  the  Mississippi  vallej-. 

Measurably  the  geology  of  the  state  corresponds  with 
its  elevation  and  consetpient  t  Jmatolog^',  and  is  not  com- 
plex except  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion.  Two 
fonnations— the  tertiary  and  metamorphic— cover  nin.'- 
tenths  of  its  area.  The  Sea  Islands,  and  coast  for  a  short 
distance  inland,  are  alluvial  or  quartemary,  and  here 
the  ^-egetation  is  of  a  subtropical  character— palmet- 
tots  and  live-oaks  on  the  is'ands  and  pines  and  ham- 
mock growth  inland,  togeth*  with  the  citrus,  fig  and 
olive  farailies,  where  cultivated. 

Slightly  beyond  the  tide-water  limit  begins  the  vast 
sweep  of  the  pine  forests,  known  locally  as  the"Wire- 
jfrass  Region,"  which  extends  inlan<l  some  160  miles,  on 
an  average,  coveriuK  tiearly  the  whole  of  the  tertiary  for- 
mation. A  range  of  low  s.ir.d  hills,  about  300  feet  high, 
extending  diagonally  across  the  state,  separates  the  ter- 


tiary and  metamorphic  regions.   At  its  base  the  land  has 
attained  an  average  altitude  of  less  than  200  fee  t. 

From  the  summit  of  this  ridge  or  terrace,  formerly  the 
primordial  .sea-beach,  stretches  the  metamorphic  region 
—the  led  clay  or  cotton  belt— rising  gradually  toward 
the  northwest  until  the  Piedmont  escarpment  is  reached 
—  another  low  hill  range  on  the  southern  side  of  and 
parallel  to  the  Chattahoochee  river  valley.  The  height 
of  this  escarpment  v.aries  fro.n  1,000  to  1,,")00  feet.  Be- 
yond this  are  the  Appalachian  foothills  and  then  the 


[■Apple  pnd  cherry  belt. 
Peach  and  grape  belt. 


Pear  and  melon  l)elt. 
Fig  and  ci*        belt. 


900.    Georgia,  to  show  horticultural  regions. 

motantains,  in  very  irre^  nation,  their  spurs  ra- 

diating in  all  directions. 

In  extreme  northwest  Ge-  ,  gia  the  surface  dips  in  a 
general  way  toward  the  Tennessee  river  valley  ( eleva- 
tion 700  feet),  interspersed,  however,  with  a  chaos  of 
mountains  and  coves,  with  a  complex  tangle  of  geologi- 
cal formations,  from  lov/er  Silurian  to  eocene. 

The  prevailing  natural  growth  of  the  tertiary  is  yel- 
low pine— that  of  the  metamorphic  region  hard  woods, 
embracing  nearly  all  of  the  North  American  species, 
oak  and  hickory  predominating. 

All  this  has  been  a  necessary  preface  to  a  division  of 
the  state  into  separate  horticultural  areas,  which  cor- 
respond in  the  main  with  its  geological  features,  and 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Horticultural  Areas  :  Corresponding  Geological  Divisions. 

1.  Fro  ANP  Citrus  Belt Quartemary  Formation 

2.  Pe.\1{  and  MeIjON  Belt Tertiary  F<  -rniation 

3.  Peach  an'D(trape  Belt Metfimorpliic  Formation 

4.  Apple  AND  CuEKRY  Belt Tennessee  Dip 

1.  77(«  Fig  and  Citrus  Bilt.  —  ln  this  zone  the  citrus 
family  does  not  thrive  indigenously,  nor  is  it  planted  for 
commercial  purposes.  Yet  oranges  and  lemons  live  and 
bear  unprotected,  though  latterly  subject  to  injury  from 
frost.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Ogeechee  lime,  and  formerly 
])oth  indigo  and  the  olive  flourished  on  the  Sea  Islands, 
but  their  culture  has  been  for  many  years  abandoned. 
Figs  grow  to  perfection.  About  the  ports— especially 
Savannah  — heavy  truckinjris  followed  for  the  northern 
market— chiefly  potatoes,  strawberries,  cabbages,  celery, 
tomato»»s,  onions  and  peas. 
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2.  The  Pear  and  Melon  Belt.  — The  sandy  soil  of  the 
tertiary  is  especially  adaptel  to  the  melon  and  theoriental 
peai-  — the  former  over  its  entire  area,  the  latter  mainly 
in  the  southern  part.  These  form  two  of  the  leading 
horticultural  industries  in  this  section.  The  (leorgia 
melon  is  extensively  shipped  and'.videly  known  through- 
out the  continent.  Zymotic  blight  has  of  late  greatly 
checked  the  pear  industry,  and  discouraged  the  growers. 
In  isolated  locations,  wherever  there  exist  well  detined 
elevations  above  the  surrounding  country  — islands,  pos- 
sibly, of  the  tertiary  sea,  prfmaturely  uplifted— they 
have  been  converted  into  vas-  pea<'h  <)rchai'ds  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  trees  — in  the  Marshallville  and 
Fort  Valley  district  (the  birthplace  of  the  Elberta) 
running  into  millions. 

Japan  plums  also  thrive  in  the  "Wiregrass,"' and  are 
now  attaining  considerable  commercial  importance. 
Figs  yield  abundant  crops  throughout  this  zone.  Most 
of  the  Labrusca  type  of  gnipes  and  all  of  the  .^i^stivalis 
type  succeed  admirably  in  the  elevated  portions  and  are 
beginning  to  be  extensively  cultivated;  but  the  Scup- 
pernong  (  Vitis  rotund i folia)  is  the  typical  grape  of  the 
section.  The  strawberry  does  only  moderately  well  — 
frequently  summer-scalds.  All  blackberries  thrive,  but 
raspberries  are  not  generally  successful. 

But  the  "  Wiregrass  "  is  the  home  of  the  sweet  potato. 
Here  the  pumpkin  yam  and  Georgia  yam  attain  their 
highest  perfection. 

3.  The  Peach  and  Grape  Belt.  — It  is  an  anomaly  that 
while  the  metamorphic  region,  with  its  red  clay  soil— es- 
pecially on  the  Piedmont  escarpment  — is  the  home  of 
both  the  peach  and  the  grape,  most  of  the  great  com- 
mercial orchards  of  the  state  are  located  in  the  "out- 
cropping peach  districts  "  of  the  tertiary.  Cheaper  lands 
and  earlier  maturity  are  the  cause.  Yet  naturally  the 
metamorphic  region  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  peach  and 
grape  culture,  and  it  was  here  that  both  attained  their 
tirst  development  in  this  state.  More  species  of  grapes 
and  a  greater  number  of  varieties  of  each  species  will 
attain  perfection  in  middle  and  Piedmont  Georgia  than 
in  any  one  region  of  America  east  of  the  Rockies  — a 
sweeping  assertion,  but  facts  sustain  it.  Labruscas, 
Vulpinas,  .l-^stivales,  Rotundifolias  — all  seem  equally  to 
thrive  ;  but  prices  are  poor,  and  grapes  are  everywhere 
giving  way  to  peaches,  with  apples  on  bottom' lands, 
although  this  is  not  an  apple  region. 

Japan  plums  usually  do  not  do  so  well  as  in  the  "Wire- 
grass."  Native  plums  are  not  profitable— even  the  Wild 
Goose  is  unsatisfactory.  Figs  are  uncertain,  and  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  zone  require  winter  protection. 
Strawberries  and  blackberries  are  excellent,  and  raspber- 
ries quite  successful  in  the  Piedmont  area  and  northward. 
Gooseberries  and  some  currants  do  well  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  mountains,  >)ut  not  south  of  the  escarpment. 

4.  The  Apple  and  Cherry  P<'/^  — Apples  do  not  do 
equally  well  throughout  the  entire  division  styled  the 
"Tennessee  Dip."  Yet  in  many  h-?alities,  especially  in 
the  mountain  coves,  they  thrive  as  well  as  in  western 
N.  Carolina  or  Vermont.  This  is  notably  th«  case  in 
Pickens,  Gilmer,  Murray  and  Fannin  counties,  which  are 
famous  for  their  apples.  Cherries,  especially  Morellos, 
form  a  safe  crop  here,  and,  in  general,  most  of  the  hor- 
ticultural productions  of  a  much  higher  latitude  find  a 
place. 

Insect  and  fungous  affections  have  to  be  combate«l  in 
all  parts  of  Georgia,  just  as  elsewhere  (ex(*e]>t  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  mountains,  where'  neither  are  as  yet 
introduced).  Growers  are  generally  learning,  however, 
the  value  of  the  spray  pump. 

The  San  Jos^  and  other  scales  have  invaded  the  state, 
espec  ially  in  the  southern  portion,  where  some  twenty- 
odd  counties  report  infestation.  But  they  are  being  in- 
telligently combated,  for  the  most  part,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  steatlily  held  in  cheek. 

The  main  trou})le  with  the  Georgia  fruit-grower 
(aside  from  pear  blight  and  the  premature  blooming  of 
peaches)  is  the  cnrculio.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  an- 
nually spent  in  "jarring"  for  this  pest,  but  it  still  re- 
mains a  serious  menace.  Huoh  N.  Starxes. 

GE0B6INA.  A  synonym  of  Dahlia,  which  still  lives 
in  the  form  of  "Georginen,"  the  popular  name  of  Dahlias 
in  Germanv    „__ . ,-. — — ~ —      — 


GERANIUM,  FEATHER.    See  Chenopodium  Botrys. 

GERANIUM  ((ireek,  trine;  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  iruit  tu  a  crane's  bill).  Geranidcece.  Crane's-bill. 
Generally  herbaceous  plants,  usually  caulescent  :  \\^ 
simple,  alternate  or  oppjsite  and  much  loOeu,  sometimes 
almost  radical :  fls.  regular;  scpnls  ">.  imbricated;  petals 
5;  stamens  10,  in  two  rows;  anthers  10:  seed  vrben  ripened 
separated  from  the  ovar>-  and  with  its  awn  bent  sii, Pi- 
ously. The  genus  Erodium,  its  nearest  aPy,  has  but  the 
inner  row  oi  stamens  furnished  with  anthers  and  the 
awn  of  the  seed  is  bent  si)irally.  The  (ieraniunis  of 
comnnm  speech  are  classed  in  the  genus  Pelargonium, 
having  at  tlie  side  of  the  pedicel  a  distinct  narrow  tube 
and  zygomorphic  tlo\\er«.  The  genus  Geranium  has 
over  l.lOi  species,  found  in  the  teniperate  zones  particu- 
larly of  the  northern  hemispheres,  very  few  in  the 
tropics.  Valued  for  the  border  or  rockery,  and  the  roots 
of  some,  as  G.  marnla'nm,  tind  use  in  medicine  on  ac- 
count of  their  asrringency.  Thrive  well  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  and  division  of 
roots. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  species  and 
varieties  described  below : 


album,  17.  18.  19. 
argenteum,  1. 
Armenum,  4. 
Backhouftianum ,  4. 
Balkaniim,  21. 
cinerenm,  2. 
colliniim,  11. 
Endressi,  5. 
erianthum,  13. 


flore  plena,  9. 
Ibericuni.  8. 
incisum,  13. 
Lancastriense,  6. 
Loiidesii,  11. 
maororrhizum.  7. 
maculatuin,  14. 
pha»um,  10. 
platypetaluni,  8. 


plonnm,  14. 
pratense,  9. 
Richardsoni.  20. 
Roliertianura.  3. 
s.ingnineum,  6. 
Sibiricum.  21. 
sylvaticum.2]. 
ttiberosum,  21. 
Wallichianum,  16. 


B. 


1. 


.    Fls.  red  or  pink. 

Stature  eery  dtvarf. 

arg^ntenm,  Linn.  Si<  ver-leaved  Crane's-btll. 
About  3  in.  high  :  Ivs.  almost  radical,  on  long  petioles, 
5-7-parted,  with  3  fid  line;-r  lobes,  both  surfaces  hoarj*: 
peduncles  almost  radical,  1-  or  2-fld.:  fls.  large,  pink, 
withdarker  veins  ;  petals  cmarginate.  Middle  of  June  to 
Aug.  Carnic  A'.ps.  B.M.  504.  L.B.C.  10:948. -One  of 
the  best  for  the  rockery.  Often  acts  as  a  biennial  in 
N.  E. 

2.  cindreura,  Cav.  ;4ray  Crane's-bill.  Like  G.  ar- 
qentenm,  \mc  2-fld.  and  paler  in  color:  Ivs.  not  as  hoary 
in  appearr.nce.    June.  July.    Pyrenees. 

3.  Roberti^Lnum,  Linn.  Herb  Robert.  Red  Robin. 
About  9  in.  high  :  Ivs.  thin,  ovate-orbicular,  3-5-parted, 
with  3-fid  pinnatifid  lobes:  peduncles  slender,  2-fld.: 
fl.«,  small,  bright  crimson,  June  to  Oct,  Amer.,  Eu.. 
Asia  and  N.  Afr.  B.B.  2:341.  — For  the  rocker}',  and  de- 
lights in  a  moist  soil  and  some  shade.  Odor  disa- 
greeable. 

bb.    Stature  1  ft.  or  more. 

4.  Armdnum,  Boiss.  (6?.  Backhousiflnum,  Regel  ?). 
About  2M  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  radical,  upright,  orbicular,  with 
5  deep  lobes  :  tls.  about  l}>i  in.  acntss,  inclining  to  a  dark 
crimson.  All  season  at  irregular  intervals,  Armenia. 
R.H,  1891,  p.  3.^0,  — A  very  vigorous  and  floriferous  spe- 
cies.   Sometimes  growing  4  ft.  high. 

5.  fndressi,  J.  Gay.  About  18  in.  high  :  Ivs.  opposite, 
palmate,  5-lobed,  upper  ones  3-lobed,  serrated  :  pe- 
duncles axillary,  2-fld. :  petals  entire,  fringed  at  base, 
light  rose,  darker  veined.  Summer.  Pyrenees.— Among 
the  best  for  the  border,  and  useful  for  cutting. 

0,  sangruineum,  Linn.  About  1>2  ft.  high,  with  stem 
occasionally  forked,  erect :  Ivs.  all  petiolate,  mostly  7- 
partfd,  with  3-5-lobed  linear  lolmle.s  :  peduncles  long, 
mostly  1-fld.:  fls.  very  large,  blood-red.  June  to  Aug. 
Eu.  — One  of  the  best  species  in  cult. 

Var,  Lancastriense,  Hort,  A  dwarf er  form,  smaller 
and  with  less  deeply  lobed  foliage.  Fls.  lighter  in  color, 
veined  purple. 

7.  macrorrliiztim,  Linn.  A  large-rooted  species,  about 
13-2  ft,  high,  with  a  stem  suffruticose  at  base:  Ivs. 
smooth,  round,  basal  ones  5-lobed,  cauline  3-lobed. 
toothed  and  often  colored  red  :  calyx  inflated  ;  petals 
spatulate  and  blood-red  in  color.  May  to  July.  S.  Evl 
B.M.  2420. 
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AA.    Fls.  blue  or  violet. 

8.  Ibdricum,  Cav.  Iberian  Crake's-bill.  From 
l-\%  ft.  high  :  stem  erect  and  leafless  below,  above  di- 
chotomously  branched,  villous:  Ivs,  opposite,  5-7-parted, 
with  deeply  cut  lobes  and  toothed  lobules  :  fls.  1  in. 
across,  in  showy,  open  panicles,  violet.  Julv,  Aug. 
Iberia.    B.M.  1386. 

Var.  platyp^talom  { G.  platifp^talum ,  Fisch.  and  Mey. ) . 
Slightly  shorter  than  the  parent,  with  Ivs.  less  deeply 
lobed  and  lobes  less  pointed  :  fls.  deeper  and  richer  in 
color,  and  also  larger. 

9.  prat^nse,  Linn.  Meadow  Crane's-bill.  About 
2\  ft.  high,  with  an  upright  round  stem  :  Ivs,  mostly 
hand-shaped,  with  7  lobes,  each  deeply  cut  :  peduncles 
mostly  2-fld.,  drooping  after  flowering  :  fls.  large,  blue; 
petals  entire.  June,  through  Aug.  Eu.— Var.  florepldno. 
Not  as  tall  as  parent.  Very  numerous  deep  blue  fls.  in 
clusters.   June  and  July,  and  often  again  in  fall. 


901.  Geranium  maculatum  (X  /^). 

AAA.    Fls.  dark  blue,  nlmoxf  black. 

10.  pheeum,  Linn.  About  2  ft.  high,  with  upright, 
short-haired  stem,  glandular  above  :  Ivs.  5-7-lobed  and 
deeply  toothed:  peduncles  1-2-fld.:  petals  spreading, 
obovate,  unequally  notched  and  often  with  a  small  spur, 
very  dark  bhie,  almost  black,  with  white  spot  at  base  of 
each  petal.  May,  June.  Cent,  and  western  Eu.— A  good 
border  plant. 

AAAA.  F7.«.  purple  in  various  shades. 

11.  collinum,  Steph.  (G.  Londesii,  Fisch.).  Height 
2-3  ft.:  stem  angular  and  slightly  decumbent:  Ivs.  pal- 
mately  5-parted.  deeply  divided  and  cut:  petals  entire, 
purple,  with  a  tinge  of  ^violet.   Juue,  July.   Eastern  Eu. 


—  One  of  the  showiest  in  its  season.     Should   be  cut 
back  before  seeding,  to  induce  second  bloom. 

12.  Frdmontii,  Torr.  About  1  ft.  high,  sometimes  sub- 
acaulescent  :  upper  l^s.  3-5-cleft,  lower  ones  7-cleft, 
with  3-fid  or  incised  lobes:  fls.  light  purple.  Rocky 
Mts.    Recently  introduced.    Blooms  all  summer. 

13.  inclstun,  Nutt.  (G.  eridnthnm,  Lind.).  About  1  ft. 
high,  leafy  branched:  Ivs,  finely  cut:  pe<licels  conspicu- 
ously glandular-pubescent:  petals  with  stiff  white  hairs, 
inner  surface  purple,  about  1  in.  wide.  Ore. —A  hardy 
species  well  worth  growing.  Not  perfectly  hardy  near 
Boston. 

14.  macul&tum,  Linn.  Wild  or  Spotted  Crane's- 
bill.  Fig.  yoi.  The  common  American  species,  ai>out 
\%-tt.  high:  stem  angular:  basal  Ivs.  long-petioled, 
deeply  3-5-parted;  stem-leaves  opposite,  shorter  peti- 
oled:  peduMclts  1-5,  inflorescence  often  unbellate:  fls, 
\-\%  in.  broad,  rose-purple;  petals  woolly  at  base. 
June,  July,  N.  Amer.  G.W,F,  3.  B,B.  2:.34].-Showy 
native  species;  should  be  more  in  cultivation.  Grows 
best  in  somewhat  wet  places.  Var.  pldntim,  a  double- 
flowered  variety  of  deeper  color. 

15.  Bichardsoni,  Fisch.  &  Trautv,  About  \}4  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  thin  and  terminal,  lobe  of  the  uppermost  Ivs.  longer 
than  the  often  greatly  reduced  lateral  lobes:  pedicels 
conspicuously  glandular  pubescent:  fls.  large,  reddish 
purple;  petals  with  long  white  hairs  on  inner  surface. 
Colo,  and  west.  — Stems  and  young  growth  tinged  with 
red. 

16.  Wallichi^num,  D.  Don.  Of  prostrate  trailing 
habit :  stem  and  Ivs.  covered  with  silky  hairs  :  Ivs. 
light  green,  5-parted,  with  deeply  toothed  lobes  :  fls. 
large,  purple,  borne  sparinglv  all  summer,  Himalayas. 
B.M.  2377.-For  the  rockery.' 

A  AAAA.  Fls.  white. 

17.  Ib6ricum,  var.  album.    A  white-fld,  var.  of  No,  8. 

18.  mac^il^tmn,  var,  album.  A  white-fld,  var,  of  No.  14. 

19.  prat6nBe,  var.  album.    A  white-fld.  var.  of  No.  9. 

20.  Bichardsoni.  This  species  (No.  15)  in  its  native 
habitat  is  usually  white,  mostly  roseate-veined. 

21.  Sibiricum,  Linn,  Siberian  Crane's-bill.  A 
slender,  somewhat  forked  plant,  villous,  1-2  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  deeply  3-5-parted :  peduncles  slender,  usually  1-fld. ; 
fls.  very  small,  dingy  white.  June  through  Aug.  Si- 
beria, and  naturalized  near  New  York.  B.B.  2:341.— 
Another  form  under  same  name,  with  brick-red  fls., 
said  to  be  in  cultivation. 

G.  lialkomum,  Jlort.  A  hardy  plant,  with  fragrant  foliage: 
fls.  on  radical  stems,  1  in.  across,  dark  magenta.  June.— (r.  syl- 
rdticiim,  hinn.  About  2  ft.  high,  with  a  soft-haired,  upright, 
round  stem:  Ivs.  5-7-parted,  lo1»es  oblong,  deeply  toothed:  fl.s. 
purple  or  violet.  ,Fune,  .July.  The  common  wood  Geranium  of 
Europe.— G.  tuberosum,  Linn.  Tuberous-rooted,  &-15  in.  high, 
with  stem  at  base  naked:  Ivs.  many-lobed,  linear  and  serrate: 
I>edicels  1-2-fld.:  fls.  large,  violet.    Slay.   S.  Eu. 

G.  N.  Lauman. 

GEBABDIA  (after  John  Gerarde,  1545-1607,  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  the  herbalists).  Scrophularid- 
cecp.  Hardy  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  all  American, 
and  mostly  .if  the  Atlantic  .states,  with  yellow  or  rosy 
purple  fls,,  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  the  latter  color 
rarely  varying  to  white:  Ivs,  mainly  opposite:  calyx  5- 
tootht  'r  cleft;  corolla  bell-  to  funnel-shaped,  broad 
throateu,  5-parted,  the  2  posterior  lobes  often  smaller 
and  more  united;  stamens  commonly  more  or  less  hairy; 
anthers  more  or  less  approximate  in  pairs:  capsule  glo- 
bose, 2-grooved  :  seeds  usually  angled,  loose  coated. 
The  first  3  species  described  below  belong  to  a  section 
in  which  the  roots  are  more  or  less  parasitic.  These 
plants  are  therefore  rather  diflficult  to  cultivate,  and  are 
oflfered  only  by  collectors,  G.  tenui folia  is  off'ered  by 
one  dealer,  the  seeds  presumably  gathered  in  European 
gardens. 

A.    Fls.  yellow. 

B.    Corolla  pubescent  outside  :  biennial  or  annual. 

Pedicularia,  Linn,  Pubescence  partly  glandular  and 
viscid,  especially  on  the  pedicels  and  calyx,  while  in  the 
next  2  species  there  is  no  glandular  pubescence.  Lvs. 
1-2  in,  long,  all  pinnatifld.     N,  Am. 
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BB.    Corolla  glabrous  omside  :  perennial, 
c.   Height  3-6  ft. 
quercifdlia,  Pursh.    Stem  at  fir'^t  glaucous :  lower  Ivs. 
3-5   in.   loiiK.   1-2-pinnatifld  :    upper  Ivs.  often  entire. 
Dry  woods,  X.  Am. 

cc.    Height  1-2  ft. 

laevigr^ta,  Raf.  Not  glaucous  ;  Ivs.  lK-4  in.  long. 
Oak  barrens,  etc.,  N.  Am. 

AA.    FU.  rosy  purple  rarely  varying  to  white. 

B.    Height  1  ft. 

tenuifdlia,  Vahl.  Height  1  ft.:  branching,  paniculate: 
Inrtor.  racemose  :  Ivs.  mostly  narrowly  linear:  corolla 
>^in.  long.    Low  or  dry  ground,  N.  Am. 

BB.    Height  2-3  ft. 

linifdlia,  Xutt,  Perennial:  Ivs.  erect,  very  narrowly 
linear,  1  line  wide:  calyx  teeth  minute;  jorolla  1  in. 
long.  Low  pine  barrens,  N.  Am.  Not  cult.,  but  said  to 
be  a  parent  with  Peutstenion  pulchelliis  of  G.  hybrida, 
Hort.  Int.  by  Haage  &  Schmidt,  1899.  The  poor  cut  in 
S.H.  2:485  seems  nearer  Pentstemon  than  Gerardia. 

W.  M. 

GERMANDEB.     See  Teuerium. 

GESNfiEIA  (Conrad  Gesner,  Zurich,  1516-1565,  cele- 
brated naturalist,  and  considered  to  be  the  originator  of 
the  i«lea  of  genus  in  taxonomy).  Gesnerdceip.  Some- 
times written  Gtsnera.  More  than  50  herbs  of  tropical 
America  (chiefly  Brazilian),  with  simple,  opposite  Ivs. 
and  showy  tubular  tls.  in  terminal  short  panicles  or 
fascicles.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-parted  ;  corolla  long, 
straight  or  curved,  more  or  less  ventricose,  the  base 
often  distinctly  swollen  or  gibbous,  the  limb  mostly 
shallow-toothed  and  nearly  regular  or  bilabiate;  sta- 
mens 4,  didynamous  (in  pairs  under  the  upper  lip); 
style  1,  long  ;  glands  on  the  disk  in  the  fl.  Handsome 
warmhouse  plants  (mostly  tuberous)  allied  to  Achi- 
menes,  Gloxinia,  Isoloma  and  Streptocarpus.  Some  of 
the  Gesnerias  of  the  trade  belong  to  Naegelia,  which  dif- 
fers, amongst  other  things,  in  having  an  annular  or 
ringed  disk  rather  than  a  disk  of  distinct  glands. 

L.  H.  B. 

Gesnerias  are  tuberous  bulbous,  or  rhizomatous 
plants.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  S.  America  and 
Mexico,  and  all  have  a  period  of  rest  corresponding  with 
the  dry  season.  The  stems  rise  directly  from  the  root- 
stock.  They  are  clothed  with  opposite,  mostly  heart- 
shaped,  sometimes  ovate,  leaves.  They  are  densely  hir- 
sute ;  the  hairs  often  are  brightly  tinted,  giving  them  a 
sheen  like  the  plumage  of  birds,  so  that  they  are  quite 
as  much  admired  for  their  handsome  foliacre  as  for  the 
flowers.  The  inflorescence  is  generally  a  branched 
corymb,  and  the  flowers  are  tubular-labiate,  with  the  limb 
rarely  flattened,  as  in  Achiiuenes.  Gesnerias  are  not 
nearly  as  popular  as  they  once  were,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  transitory  character  of  their  corollas,  which 
are  contiilually  falling,  lasting  but  a  day  or  two.  The 
roots  must  be  "kei)t  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  such  as 
would  suit  (iloxinias.  They  should  be  kept  in  the  pots 
in  which  they  have  grown,  and  be  watered  about  once  a 
week  during  the  resting  period.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose the  roots  can  be  kept  in  dry  sand  and  still  retain 
their  vitalitj-.  When  the  roots  show  a  tendency  to  send 
up  stems  is  the  time  to  start  them,  picking  out  the  ad- 
vanced ones  first.  In  this  way  a  long  season  can  be  se- 
cured. They  need  a  light  soil  to  start  with,  about  equal 
parts  leaf-soil,  loam  and  sand,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  Very  little  water  will  >)e  required 
imtil  they  are  well  started.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase 
stock,  smaller  bulbs  may  be  boxed  oflf,  and  cuttings 
made  of  surplus  shoots.  Seeds  are  produced  rather 
freely,  and  some  good  hybrids  are  in  cultivation.  As 
they  advance  in  growth,  larger  pots  will  be  needed,  and 
a  little  stronger  soil,  — the  mixture  divided  into  four 
parts,  adding  well-decayed  manure.  They  will  take 
abundance  of  water  and  some  liquid  manure  when  com- 
ing into  bloom.  If  neatly  trained  they  make  handsome 
specimens.  Their  beautiful  foliage'  is  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  impurities  or  sediment  in  water,  so  that  we 
avoid  overhead  syringing,  particularly  as  they  develop. 
After  blooming,  a  good  light  place  should  be  given,  and 


the  plants  watered  until  they  show  signs  of  going  to 
rest.  As  they  are  naturally  an  undergrowth,  a  light 
shading  will  be  beneficial  in  the  hottest  weather. 

Cult,  by  T.  D.  Hatfield. 

A.    Lvs.  green. 

cardin&lis,  Lem.  {G.  macriintha,  Hort.).  Stem  6-12 in. 
high,  stout  and  hairy  :  lvs.  large,  cordate-ovate,  cre- 
nate-dentate,  petioled  :  fls.  red,  tubular,  hairy,  slender 
(2-3  in.  long),  the  upper  lip  projecting  and  the  lower 
one  alm<)st  wanting,  borne  in  a  terminal,  more  or  less 
flatcluster.  Nativity  unknown.  (Jn.  42:874. — G.  Duvali, 
Hort.,  is  evidently  only  a  slender  form  of  this  species. 

Henderson!,  Hort.  Lvs.  velvety  green  :  fls..T  in.  long, 
brilliant  scarlet,  in  a  large  truss.  Probably  of  garden 
origin. 

longrindra,  Hort.,  is  a  small-leaved  species,  with  droop- 
ing, long-tubed  nicotiana-like  white  fls.  Gn.  3;{:644.— 
Tlb  botanical  position  of  this  plant  is  in  doubt.  It  is 
not  the  G.  lon(fi flora,  HBK.,  which  is  purple-fld.,  nor 
G.  longiflora,  DC,  which  is  Achimenes  longiflora.  By 
some  it  has  been  confounded  with  Isoloma  longi folium, 
Decne. 

AA.    Lvs.  richly  colored,  at  least  underneath. 

Leopold!,  Scheidw.  Compact:  stem  erect  from  the 
large,  depressed  tuber,  thinly  hairy :  lvs.  verticillate  in 
4's,  broadly  ovate-acuminate,  more  or  less  unequal  at 
base,  dentate,  green  above  and  purple  beneath :  fls.  long- 
tubular,  thinly  hairy,  the  lobes  nearly  e<|ual:  light  scar- 
let, in  a  rather  loose,  umbel-like  cluster.  Nativity  not 
recorded.    F.S.  7:704-5.    Gn.  53:1176. 

Donkelsri&na,  Lem.  {G.  Donkelarii,  Hook.).  Stem 
often  2  ft.  tall  :  lvs.  large,  cordate-ovate,  crenate,  hairy, 
green  and  purple-tinged  above  and  purple  beneath  :  tts. 
tubular-campanulate,  the  rounded  lobes  nearly  efjual, 
dull  red,  2  in.  long,  hanging  from  long  pedicels  in  a 
large  panicle.  Variable.  Colombia.  B.M.  5070.  R.B. 
21:97.    F.  1853:241. 

Exoni^nsis,  Hort.  Hj'brid  :  lvs.  velvety,  with  red  and 
purple  hairs :  fis.  bright  orange-red,  in  close  clusters. 

refulgens,  Hort.  Hybrid:  lvs.  cordate-oval,  red -hairy: 
fls.  deep  red  or  vermilion.  — One  of  the  best. 

O.  cinnabarina,  Lind.,  is  a  Naegelia.— fi.  Guatemalensit, 
Hort.,  "a  free  grower  and  bloomer,  fls.  orange,"  was  once  of- 
fered bj'Saul.—(x.ia»niJ«i7iora,  Hort.,  "fls.  of  the  purest  white, 
freely  produced,  l)eautif\d,"  once  offereii  by  Saul.  — (/.  oblnnga, 
Hort.,  fls.  orange,  offered  once  by  Saul.  — fr.  rnbvstn,  Hort., 
"vermilion,  beautifully  spotted  and  tigered,'"  offered  once  by 
Saul.— fr.  zebrxna,  Paxt.,  see  Xfpgelia.  The  Gesnerias  are  much 
confused  by  hybridizing  and  breetling.  l    H.  B. 

G^UM  (Greek,  geim,  to  have  a  ta.ste  ;  referring  to  the 
roots).  JfosAcew.  This  geims  includes  some  fine  hardy 
border  and  rock  plants,  some  of  which  are  valued  for 
their  bright  red  fls. ;  some  for  their  pure  yellow  fls. ; 
others  for  their  long  plumy  fruits.  Herbs,  with  a  per- 
ennial rhizome,  sometimes  stoloniferous  :  root-lvs. 
crowded,  od<l-pinnate,  the  alternate  lobes  often  smaller, 
terminal  ones  largest  ;  stem-lvs.  few,  mostly  of  3  Ifts. 
or  bract-like:  fls.  1-2  in.  across,  solitary  or  corymbose. 
More  than  .30  species,  mostly  in  temperate  and  frigid 
regions. 

The  plumy  kinds  are  all  contained  in  the  subgenus 
Sieversia.  G.  Chiloense  is  the  best  species,  and  in  the 
gardens  is  commonly  seen  in  double  forms.  A  gardener 
writes  that  "inferior  forms  show  scarcely  any  duplicity." 
Geums  are  of  easy  culture,  and  are  prop,  by  division  or 
seed.  It  is  said  that  they  hybridize  freely  if  grown 
together.  The  dwarf  kinds  are  suited  only  to  the  rock- 
ery. Correvon,  of  Geneva,  Switz.,  writes  that  G.  reptans 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  rockery  kinds,  and  needs  full 
sunlight.  For  G.  trifforum  he  advises  half  exposure  to 
stin  and  a  light,  moist  soil.  G.  rivale  grows  naturally  in 
marshy  places. 

A.    Pluwy  Geums:  style  in  fntit  long  and  plumose. 

B.    Fls.  yellow. 

c.   Plants  spreadiny  ly  runners. 

reptans,  Linn.  Root-lvs.  interruptedly  pinnatifid  : 
upper  lvs.  3-lobed  :  fls.  erect  :  petals  obcordate.  Eu. 
Gn.  45:956.  — The  purple  styles  are  pretty. 
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cc.    Plants  not  spreading  by  runners. 

V.  a  oot-lvs.  pinnatifid. 

mont&num,  Linn.  Calyx  lobes  entire,  while  those  of 
reptans  are  f)ften  3-cut  at  apex.  S.  Eu.  G.C.  II.  1.'{:'425. 
Gn.  45,  p.  285. 

DD.    Roof-li's.  kid ney -shaped. 

radiatum,  Miohx.  Very  hirsute.  Root-lvs.  2-5  in. 
broad  :  stem  1-5-rtd. :  hractlets  minute.  Mountains  of 
N.  C.-Int.  by  H.  P.  Kelsey. 

BB.    I'Is.  bright  red,  unmixed  with  yellow. 
C.    Lateral  lobes  of  Ivs.  minute. 

coccineam,  Sibth.  «fc  8m.,  not  Hort.  "Stem-lvs.  .3- 
lobfd  :  root-lvs.  lyrate.  the  terminal  lobe  largest,  cor- 
date-reniform:   fls.  erect.    Mt.  Olympus  in  Bithynia." 

The  abo-'e  is  an  exact  translation  of  the  entire  descrip- 
tion given  by  Sibthorp  and  Smith,  Flora  Graeca,  t.  485.— 
The  chances  are  that  all  the  plants  in  the  trade  under 
this  name  are  really  G.  Chiloense. 

cc.  Lateral  lobes  of  Ivs.  1  in.  long. 

Chiloense,  Balb.  {G.  cdccineum,  Hort.,  not  Balb,). 
"Stem-lvs.  3-parted,  laciniate;  root-lvs.  interruptedly 
lyrate.  pilose:  terminal  lobe  rotund,  somewhat  3-lobed, 
crenate:  tis.  panicled:  carpels  villous."  The  above  is  a 
literal  translation  of  B.R.  16:1348,  where  the  terminal  lobe 
is  shown  to  be  2J4  in.  each  wav.  Chile.  B.R.  13:1088, 
and  under  1099.  L.B.C.  10:1527.  Gn.  14:150;  45,  p. 
284.  R.H.  1890,  p.  305,  and  1881,  p.  309,  all  erroneously 
as  G.  corcineiim. 

Var.  miniatum,  D.K.  {G.  miniHtum,  Robt.  Parker),  has 
fls.  about  2  shades  litrhter  in  color,  A  robust  form  grow- 
ing  2-3  ft.  high,  easily  prop.,  and  tls.  from  Apr.  to  end 
of  July.  Gn.  38:772,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  G.  Chiloense,  var.  grandiflorum  x  G.aureum,  which 
is  a  rubust  many  fld.  form  of  G.  montanum,  or  else  of 
G.  Chilocmfc  x  G.  urbanuht. 

Var.  grandifldnim,  D.K..  is  an  improved  form.  "The 
double-tld.  form  of  this  seems  to  be  a  more  general 
favorite,  the  blooms  lasting  longer,  though  I  think  they 
lack  the  elegance  of  those  of  the  simple  form.  They 
begin  tc  expand  soon  after  May  and  are  produced  until 
Oct,"     D.K..  in  Gn.  SS,  p.  399. 

BBB.  Fls.  chiefly  dull  red,  mixed  with  yellow. 

triflorum,  Pursh.  Low,  softly  hairy :  Ifts.  very  numer- 
ous and  crowded,  deeply  cut:  fls.  3  or  more  on  long 
peduncles:  calyx  purple,  as  long  as  the  petals.  Coulter 
says  the  petals  are  erect.  Arctic  Am.  L.B.C.  17:1609. 
"Fruit  showy  all  summer."     Woolson. 

AA.   yot  long  and  plumy  in  fruit. 

B.  Style  Jointed  and  bent  in  the  middle. 

c.    Fls.  purplish  orange. 

rivale,  Linn.  Root-lvs,  lyrate;  stem-lvs,  few.  with  3 
lobes  or  Ifts.:  calyx  brownish  purple:  petals  purplish 
orange.    N.  temp,  regions.    Var.  album  is  also  sold. 

cc.    Fls.  golden  yellow. 

macrophyllum,  Willd.  Eastern  plant,  which  F.  W.  Bar- 
clay says  is  otfered  by  collectors,  and  prefers  a  moist, 
sunny  place.    B.B,2:221. 

BB.   Style  not  jointed,  straight. 

Edssii,  Serii.ge.  Slightly  pubescent  above:  scape  1-.3- 
fld.:  styles  glabrous.  Colo.,  arctic  regions.  — Fls.  large, 
bright  yellow. 

G.  atrncoccineum.  Hort.,  may  be  a  typographical  error  for  G. 
atrosanguineum.- <r.  atmsanguinetim.  Hort  ,  is  presumably  a 
form  of  G.  Chiloense,  with  darker  fls.  than  the  type,  and  sold 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  in  its  double  condition.— tr.  .Taponiciim, 
Thunb.,  is  sold,  but  little  known.  St.  flexiiosp,  hin;ute:  Ivs, 
3-5-lol)ed.  hirsute:  fls.  erect,  yellow:  petals  as  long  as  the  calyx: 
fr.  hirsute,  awned,  recur\'ed,    Japan.  ^y^  jj_ 

GEVUiNA  (from  the  Chilean  name).  Also  written 
Guevina.  Proted.ceif.  One  species,  G.  Avell^ina,  Molina 
{^ya.,  Quddria  heterophylla,  Rxiiz  &Pav. ).  Chilean 
Nit.  Chile  Hazel.  An  evergreen  tree,  with  large, 
alternate  pinnate,  dark  green,  glossy  Ivs.  and  white, 
hermaphrodite  fls.  in  long,  axillary  racemes.  F'ruit  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry,  coral  red  when  ripe,  the  seed  hav- 


ing a  pleasant  flavored  kernel,  resembling  the  hazel  in 
taste  an<l  largely  used  by  the  Chileans.  Sparingly 
grown  in  California.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by  green  cut- 
tings under  glass.  'w.  a'  Taylor. 

GHEKKIN.     A  small  Cucumber.     The  Burr  or  West 

Indirtn  <Tl)erkin  is  Cucuniis  Amjuria. 

GIBB,  CHARLES,  Canadian  horticulturist,  and  au- 
thor of  important  works  on  Russian  fniits  and  other 
hardy  trees,  was  born  at  Montreal  .June  29,  1842,  and 
died  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  March  8,  1890,  while  returning 
from  a  collecting  trip  in  China  and  Japan.  In  1872  he 
brought  to  Montreal  the  first  caimed  fruit  exhibited  in 
Canada.  His  farm  at  Abbotsford,  Province  of  Quebec, 
contained  the  best  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  trees  and 
ornamental  shrubs  in  Canada.  His  trip  to  -Russia  in 
1882  with  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  the  subsequent  importations, 
his  second  trip  to  Russia,  and  his  various  publications 
on  hardy  trees  make  part  of  n  chapter  of  great  interest 
and  significance  in  the  history  of  American  horticulture. 
His  travels  were  extensive.  His  chief  works  are  "Orna- 
mental and  Timber  Trees  not  Natives  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec"  (a  comprehensive  list  of  species  of  possible 
value  for  Canada),  "Report  on  Russian  Fruits,"  "Hasty 
Notes  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Northern  Europe," 
"Russian  Ai)ples  Imported  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  in  1870"  (an  elaborate  comparison 
of  Russian  opinions  and  American  experience),  "No- 
menclature of  the  Russian  Apples,"  "Of  Translating  and 
Rendering  into  Euphonious  English  Unpronounceable 
Russian  Names,  also  Throwing  Out  Synonyms,"  and 
"Fruits  for  the  Cold  North."  For  a  fuller  a<"count,  with 
portrait,  see  Annals  of  Horticulture,  1890,  287-290. 

W.  M. 

GIDEON,  FETEB  M.,  pioneer  pomologist  of  the 
northern  Mississippi  states,  1818-1899,  resided  since 
1853  on  Lake  Minuetonka,  Minnesota,  and  devoted  his 
efforts  to  the  production  of  apples  of  sufficient  hardiness 
to  withstand  the  climate.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio.  He  af- 
terwards lived  in  Illinois.  Fn^m  boyhood  he  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  of  the  idea  to  raise  seedling  fruits. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  sets  a  distinct 
ideal  and  strives  for  it  thrctughout  a  lifetime  in  spite  of 
everj'  adversity.  These  are  persons  of  strong  and  un- 
compromising wills.  They  often  antagonize  their  fel- 
lows; but  their  works  are  ustuilly  ben<>ficent.  Gideon 
conceived  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  Siberian  crab 
and  the  common  ai>ple  would  give  the  perfect  apple  for 
the  Northwest.  His  seedlings  were  numerous.  Several 
of  them  have  been  named  and  disseminate<l,  and  are  of 
value.  But  his  greatest  achievem<>nt,  the  Wealthy  ap- 
ple, was  of  pure  Pyrus  Mains  stock.  This  variety  is 
now  one  of  the  standard  apples  of  his  geographical  re- 
gion, and  it  is  gaining  favor  elsewhere.  It  is  a  bo<m  to 
the  Northwest.  Even  when  in  poverty,  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Gideon  spent  his  last  dollar  to  buy  the  seeds  from 
which  this  apple  came.  He  was  instrumental  in  distrib- 
uting 10,000  apple  seedlings  in  Minnesota,  and  some  of 
these  are  now  attracting  attention.  His  work  was  wholly 
empirical,  yet  he  did  .so  much  and  continued  his  work 
for  so  long  a  time  that  the  results  have  contributed  to 
the  knowledge  of  plant-breeding.  Probal)Iy  no  other 
American  has  labored  so  long  an<l  devotedly  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  specific  ideal  in  the  apple.  Portrait  and 
eulogies  will  be  found  in  The  Minnesota  Horticulturist, 
Jan.,  1900.  l.  h.  B. 

GlLIA  (  Philipp  Salvador  Gil,  Spanish  botanist  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centurj*,  collaborator  with 
Xaurcz).  Polemonidceif.  American  herbs,  mostly  of 
western  North  America,  of  nearly  100  species,  as  the 
genus  is  now  understoo<l  by  most  botanists.  Fls,  small, 
of  many  colors,  the  corolla  funnel-form  to  bell-shape  or 
sometimes  salver-form,  5-lobed  ;  stamens  5,  inserted 
near  the  base  of  the  corolla  tube,  the  filaments  usually 
naked:  ovarj'3-loculed.  with  axile  placentae,  the  stigmas 
3  (or  sometimes  2),  Gilia  is  a  very  polymorphic  genus, 
into  which  Gray  now  (Syn.  Fl.  2,  pt.  1,  suppl. )  throws 
Collomia,  Linanthus.  Leptosiphon,  Leptodactylon, 
Navarretia,  Hugelia.  Ipomopsis,  Fenzlia,  In  this  con- 
ception, Gilia  is  defined  as  follows  :  "Fls.  naked,  not  in- 
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volucellate  ;  calyx  partly  herbaceous,  scarious  below 
the  sinuses;  lobes  narrow  and  acute;  corolla  salver- 
form  or  funnel-form  to  campanulate  or  almost  rotate  ; 


902.    Gilia  erandiflora  (X%), 

filaments  not  bearded  at  base  :  seeds  wingless  :  herbs, 
or  a  few  suffruticose." 

Several  of  the  Gilias  are  popular  garden  annuals  or 
biennials  (a  few  perennial).  They  are  of  the  easiest 
culture,  being  vitrorous,  hardy  and  floriferous.  They 
are  mostly  dwarfish,  and  are  excellent  for  low  masses, 
edgings  or  rockeries.  Seeds  may  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow.    Any  goou  soil  will  suit  them. 

Following  are  the  names  in  the  American  trade: 


achillesefolia,  8. 
aggregatrt.  11. 
alba,  6.  i:i.  16. 
androsaffa.  14. 
aurantiaca,  10. 
aureus,  15. 
capitata,  6. 
carmineui,  15. 
cocpinea,  2. 
Collomia,  1,  2. 
congest  a,  4. 


coronopifolia,  10. 
debilis,  5. 
densiflora,  13. 
dianthiflora,  16. 
dianthoides,  16. 
elegang,  10,  11. 
Fenzlia,  16. 
grandifioni,  1, 
hybridus,  1.5. 
Jpomnpgis,  10,  11. 
laciniata,  7. 


Leptnsiphon,  13,  14, 
liniflora,  12.         [15. 
linifolin.  12. 
micraiitha,  15. 
minima.  3. 
Navarre'ia,3, 
nivalis.  9. 
rosea.  9.  1.5. 
sanifuinea.  10. 
specif tsa.  16. 
tricolor.  9. 


A.  Lva.  Hormalhj  alternate,  entire  or  pinnafely  cut  or 

dividi-d  (lower  Ivs.  .snmetimes  opposite) . 

B.  Fls.  in  dense  heads,  which  are  subtended  by  leafy 

involucres. 
C.    Foliage  entire  or  at  least  not  much  parted. 

1.  STTandiflora,  Gray  {Collomia  yrandiflbra,  Dougl.). 
Fig.  902.  Erect,  with  minutely  piibeKcent  reddish  stems, 
1-2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong,  narrowed 
below  but  scarcely  petioled,  entire,  acut^:  fis.  many,  in 
dense  terminal  hea<ls,  buff  or  salmon  color,  redder  in- 
side, 1  in.  long.  Plains,  W.  of  Rocky  Mts.  B.M.  2894. 
B.R.  14:1174.— This  and  the  next  are  interesting  an- 
nuals.   Useful  as  bee  plants. 

2.  coccinea.  Gray  {Collomia  cocr j«ea,  Lehm.).  More 
slender:  stems  not  red:  Ivs.  narrower  (mostly  linear), 
somewhat  cut  at  the  ends:  fls.  smaller,  slender-tubed, 
yellow  or  buff  outside  and  brick-red  inside.  Chile.  B.R. 
19:1622. 

oc.    Foliage  pinnafely  parted  or  compound. 

3.  mirdmsk,  Grsiy  {  Xnvar ret ia  minima.  "Suit.}.  Dwarf 
and  tufted  (.'}  in.  or  less  high),  nearly  glabrous  :  Ivs. 
needle-like.  pinuatHly  parted  :  fis.  white,  the  corolla 
scarcely  excee<ling  the  white-hairy  calvx.  In  arid  dis- 
tricts. Dak.  W. 


4.  eong^sta.  Hook.  A  foot  or  less  high,  erect  or 
spreading.  tufte<l  :  Ivs.  mostly  I}-7-divide(l  into  linear 
divisions:  corolla  white,  the  oval  lobes  nearly  as  longas 
the  tube:  calyx  teeth  long-pointed,  nearly  equaling  the 
corolla.   A  small-fld.  species  growing  from  Wyo.  W. 

BB.   Fls.  not  in  close  heads,  but  more  or  less  scattered: 

or  if  capitate,  the  heads  not  leafy-snhtended. 
c.    Plant    perennial:     seed   only    1    in    a    locule :     fla. 

small. 
.").  d^biUs,  Wats.     Two  in.  or  less  high  :    Ivs.  oblong, 
entire  or  2-.'Mobed,  petioled:   fis.  solitary  and  nearly  ses- 
sile, the  purple  corolla  %  in.  long,  the  tube  exceeding 
the  calyx.    S.  Utah.  — Offered  by  collectors. 

CC.    Plant  annual:  seeds  more  than  1   to   the   locule: 
corolla  distinctly  tubular,  but  relatively  small. 
D.    Inflorescence  capitate. 
0.  capit4ta,  Dougl.     Fig.  9<):{.     Plant  18  in.  to  2%  ft. 
tall,  the  stems  long  and  nearly  straijjht  between  joints: 
tls.  about   ^ain.  long,  in  densn,  nearly  globular  heads, 
which  tenninate  long,  naked  stems;  corolla  lobes  lance- 
linear,  acute  :    Ivs.  cut  into  very  unequal  linear  lobes. 
Calif,  and  Ore.    B.M.    2f;98.     B.R.  14: 1170. -An  old  fa- 
vorite.    There  is  a  white  form  (var.  alba).     There  is 
also  a  var.  major. 

7.  lacini&ta,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  ^lm-\i  like  the  last  in 
botanical  characters,  and  possibly  a  form  of  it ;  lower 
and  much  more  sh-nder,  the  leaf-divisions  mostly  very 
narrow  ( usually  almost  thread-like),  the  heads  smaller 
or  the  fls.  sometimes  even  .scattered.  Chile.— The  fine 
foliage  and  compact  habit  make  this  species  an  excellent 
garden  plant. 

DD.    Infioreseence  mixed,  capitate  on  the  main  branches, 
.scattered  on  the  others. 

8.  achilleaefdlia,  Benth.  PMg.904.  Stout  (2-.3  ft.)  and 
very  branchy  and  busby,  the  early  main  branches  ter- 
minating in  large,  dense  heads,  but  the  later,  finer 
growth  bearing  scattered  fls. :  Ivs.  small,  with  short, 
linear  lobes  or  teeth:  fls.  large,  violet  or  purple-blue. 


903.  Flower  of  Gilia  capitata. 
(X2.) 


004.  Gilia  achilleaefolia. 

(XJ4.) 
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the  corolla  lobes  obiontr  vr  obovate  :  capsules  larfire. 
W.  Calif.  B.M.  r»y;w  (showing  only  capitate  inflores- 
cence).—An  old  garden  plant.  Fls.  vary  to  white  and 
rose. 


Gilia  tricolor. 

Ncitural  size. 


DDD.    Inflorescence  scattered  or  loosely  cymulose. 

9.  tricolor,  Benth.  Fig.  905.  A  rer>-  diflFuse,  twiggy 
grower,  2-23.2  ^^-  ^^S^t  sparseh'  pubescent:  Ivs.  few  on 
the  full  grown  plant,  small,  with  many  short,  very  nar- 
row or  needle-shaped  divisions  :  fls.  comparatively 
large  {%m.  long  or  nearly  so),  nearly  or  quite  bell- 
shaped,  the  corolla  2-3  times  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
color  of  the  roundish  lobes  violet  and  passing  to  whitish 
at  the  base,  of  the  throat  brown-pxirple  and  of  the  tube 
yellow.  W.Calif.  B.M.  346.3.  B.R.  20:1704.-One  of 
the  commonest  of  garden  annxials.  There  is  a  white 
fonu  (6r.  nivalis,  Hort. )  and  a  rose-colored  form  (G. 
rdsea,  Hort.).  Thrives  with  the  least  care,  and  is  al- 
ways a  profuse  bloomer. 

CCC.  Plant  biennial:  seeds  feic  or  many  in  each  locule: 
fl.<f.  large  and  long-tubular,  red  (running  into 
tvhife  forms),  the  corolla  i<ry  much  surpassing 
t\e  subulate  calyx  lobes,     (jpomopsis.) 

10.  coronopifdlia,  Pers.  (IpomSpsis  ^hgans,  Poir. 
/.  aurant'iaca  and  /.  sanguinen,  Hort.).  Standing 
Cypress.  Stem  strict  and  unbranched,  sometimes  6  ft. 
high,  very  leafy  :  Ivs.  pinnate,  the  divisions  needle-like 
and  about  1  in.  long:  fls.  many.  \%  in.  long,  long-trum- 
pet-shape, borne  along  the  sides  of  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  the  calyx  inconspicuous  amo.'igst  the  short  l>ract- 
lvs.,the  corolla  scarlet  or  pink-red  and  dotted  and  yel- 
lowish within,  varying  to  orange,  its  lobes  obtuse  or 
nearly  so  and  flaring.     In  dry  soil,  S.  Car.,  south  and 


west.     B.R.  20:1691.  — Common  old  garden  plant,   and 
worthy.    Fls.  scentless. 

11.  aggrreg^ta,  .^preng.  (Ipomdpsis  Regans,  Lindl.). 
Differs  in  nmstly  shorter  stature  and  more  slender 
habit,  with  redder  (sometimes  white)  fragrant  fls.,  with 
acute  and  reflexing  corolla  lobes.  Neb,,  south  and  west. 
B.R.  15:128l.-Pro»iably  not  in  cult.  The  fls.  are  fiery 
scarlet  or  sometimes  nearly  white.  A  very  showy 
biennial. 

▲A.    Lvs.  opposite,  entire,  or,  if  alternate  (as  in  iVo. 
IS)  palmately  parted. 

B.  Foliage  very  fine,  the    lvs.  cut   into   thread-like  or 

linear  divisions. 

C.  Corolla  rotate-bell-shape,  with  a  short,  flaring  tube. 

12.  linifldra,  Benth. (6*. /tMiYd/jn,  Hort. ).  Fig.90«.  Ten 
to  20  in.  high,  diffuse  and  branchy  :  lower  lvs.  mostly 
opposite,  but  the  upper  alternate,  all  palmately  divided 
to  the  Itase  in  needle-like  or  spurrey-like  divisions:  fls. 
rather  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  corolla  white 
or  blush,  nearly  rotate,  the  thin  lobes  obtuse.  Calif. 
B.M,  5895,  — A  useful  tufty  garden  annual.  The  name 
liniflora  is  meant  to  designate  the  resemblance  of  the 
fls.  to  those  of  Linum  tenuifoliuni  ;  but  some  catalogue 
maker,  evidently  thinking  that  the  name  meant  linear^ 
flowered,  and  was  therefore  inappropriate  or  an  error, 
has  changed  the  name  to  G.  lini folia,  under  which  name 
it  is  known  in  the  trade, 

00.  Corolla  salver-form,  uifh  a  filiform  and  elongated 
tube  (Leptosiphon). 

13.  densifldra,  Benth.  {Le pfns) phon  densifldms, 
Benth.).  Erect  or  even  strict,  1-2  ft.,  hairy:  lvs.  with 
many  filiform  somewhat  rigid  divisions:  fls.  in  rather 
close  heads,  lilac  or  white,  }4-%  in.  long;  tube  of  the 
corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves:  lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla spreading,  obtuse,  often  dentate,  nearlv  or  quite  as 
long  as  the  tube,  Calif.  B,M,  3578,  B,R.  20:1725.- 
Common  garden  annual.  The  white-fld.  form  is  known 
as  var.  alba,  Hort. 

14.  andros&cea,  Steud.  (Leptosiphon  androsdceus, 
Benth.).  Much  like  the  last,  but  the  tube  very  slender 
and  much  exserted  beyond  the  calyx  and  leaves:  fls.  1 
in.  long,  pink,  lilac  or  white,  in  rather  close  heads,  the 
corolla  lobes  ovate-acute  and  entire,  much  shorter  than 
the  tube,  12-18  in.    Calif.    B.M.  .3491.    P. R.  20:1710. 

15.  micrintha,  Steud.  Fig.  907.  Tufted,  8  in.  or  less 
high,  the  stems  most  leafy  near  the  top:  lvs.  short,  fas- 
cicled: fls.  with  an  exceedingly  slender  thread-like  tube 
which  is  1-1  >2  in.  long,  and  projecting  prominently 
above  the  upper  fascicles  of  lvs..  the  corolla  lobes 
spreading  and  obtuse  ;  color  range  very  wide,  — from 
purple  to  lilac,  red.  yellow  and  white.  Calif.  — A  popu- 
lar and  important  bedding  plant.  Forms  of  it  are  known 
as  Ltptosiphon  aureus,  carmineus,  hybridus,  and  ro- 
sens. 


906.  Gilia  liniflora  (X  %).  907.  Gilia  micrantha  (X  J^). 

BB.    Foliage  of  entire  (but  narrow)  lvs, 

16.  dianthoides,  Endl.  (Femlia  dianthiflbra ,  Benth.). 
Fig.  908.  Tufted.  6  in.  or  less  high:  lvs.  narrowly  lin- 
ear, opposite  :  fls.  \-\%  in.  long,  lilac  or  purple,  with 
yellowish  throat,  the  flat-spreading  lobes  denticulate  or 
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uparTy  frfntred.  S.  Calif.  B.M.  4876.  R.H.  18r..->:10.- 
A  choice  little  annual,  excellent  for  e«igin>f.  and  rock- 
work,  bearing  a  profusion   of   pink-like    Hs.     The   fls. 

sometimes  vary  to  white 
\      t      \,   ,    ,  ( Fenzliii  nihil,  Hort.).  A 

'A  '-'  //S  U  ^./_  large-fld.  form  is  called 

\U!       *'•  '<P(ciosa.     L.  H.  B. 

GILL.        yepeta     Gle- 

rhomn. 

0ILL£NIA  (a  German 
physician  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, Amohlus 
(Jillenius).  ii'oj<(ice(f .  Two 

uoii    r-iii»  ^il„»»,„i^—  East  American  perennial 

9us.  Giua  aiantnoides.  ,      .  •..      o«i'i<. 

^,     „      ,.      .        ,  hc-bs,    wjth    3-foholate 

The  Fenzha  of  gardens.  ^^^^^^,    gpssile    Ivs.   at.d 

5  long  white  or  rose-tinged  narrow  petals,  which  are 
more  or  less  unequal,  l(>-2(>  included  stamens,  5-toothed 
calyx,  and  5  2-4-see<led  pods:  fls,  many  in  loose,  termi- 
nal clusters  in  summer.  To  this  genus  Britton  has 
recently  given  the  name  Porterdnthns  ( Porter's  fhncer, 
in  honor  of  Dr,  T.  C  Porter),  because  Adanson  ha(i 
earlier  made  a  genus  Oillena.  The  species  are  G.  trifoli* 
&ts,  Mtench  (Bowman's  Root),  in  rich  woods  f rom' X. 
Y.  to  Ga.  (Mn.  8:129.  B.M.  489),  and  G.  stipul^cea, 
Nutt.  (American  Ipecac),  with  a  more  southern  range. 
The  former  has  ovate-oblong  serrate  leaflets  and  small, 
mostly  entire  stipules:  the  latter  has  lanceolate  deeply 
incised  leaflets  and  leafy  incised  stipules,  and  is  more 
pubescent.  Gillenias  are  excellent,  graceful  plants  for 
the  mixed  or  hardy  border.  They  are  hardy  and  of  easy 
culture  in  any  good  soil.  2-4  ft.  tall.  They  propagate  by 
seed  and  division.  L.  H.  B. 

GILLYFLOWER  down  to  Shakespeare's  time  usually 
referred  to  what  we  n<)\v  cull  the  camatitm,  Dinntlnix 
Caryophyllits,  also  known  us  clove  pink.   Since  Shake- 


GlNKOO( Chinese  name).  Conifer(f,trihe  Tdjreof.  One 
tree,  witl  wedge  shaped  Ivs.,  fls.  small  and  mostly 
diiiecious.  I'istiiiate  fl.  solitary,  the  single  naked  ovule 
ripening  into  a  drupe.  Staminate  fls.  in  slender,  loose 
catkins. 


909.  Ginkgo. 

speare's  time  Gilliflower  has  usually  meant  either  wall- 
flowers or  stocks,  as  explained  under  Chtrianthtis  and 

MatthioUi. 

GINGEB.     Zinfjiber  officinale.    Wild  Ginger.     Asa- 
rttm  Canadentte. 


910.  Qinkgo  fruit  and  seed.    Natural  size. 

blloba,  Linn.  {Salislmria  adiavtifblia.  Smith). 
(iiN'KGO.  MaidenhaikTkee.  Kew  Tkee.  Figs.  909.  910. 
A  tall,  sparsely  branched,  usually  slender  tree,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  0()-80  ft.:  Ivs.  3-5,  clustered,  fan- 
shaped,  divided  at  summit,  with  thickened  margin, 
striated  on  b<»th  sides  with  numerous  parallel  veins:  fls. 
ditt'cious;  male  catkins  slender,  stalked;  females  on 
long  footstalks,  in  pairs,  of  which  one  usually  aborts: 
fruit  a  dnipe,  consisting  of  an  acrid,  foul-smelling  pulp 
surrounding  a  smooth,  angular  oval,  cream-colored,  thin- 
shelled,  sweet-kemeled  nut.  Northern  China.  F.S. 
10,  p.  119.  G.C.  III.  5:205,  2G9.  G.F.  1:175.  A.G.  12:268. 
Gng.  6:194. 

Introduced  to  America  early  in  the  century,  and  gen- 
erally successful  on  good  soil  in  the  eastern  states  as 
far  north  as  eastern  Massachusetts  and  central  Michi- 
gan and  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river  in  parts  of 
Cana<la.  Of  special  value  for  solitary  planting  to  sectire 
picturesque  effects.  Considerably  planted  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  it  is  growing  in  esteem  us  a  street  tree 
because  of  its  upright  habit  and  freedom  from  insect 
injury.  Easily  proi)agated  from  seed,  stratified  in  au- 
tumn ;  varieties  by  budding  and  grafting.  Several 
horticultural  forms  are  recognized,  including  laciniata, 
pendnla  and  rarietjata. 

The  foul  odor  of  the  ripe  fruits,  which  continue  to 
mature  and  drop  during  a  period  of  some  weeks,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  objection  to  the  species  as  a  street 
tree,  or  near  dwellings,  and  suggests  the  advisability  of 
propagating  from  staminate  trees  by  grafting  or  bud- 
ding, fur  planting  in  such  locations.  The  kernels,  which 
have  a  sweetish,  slightly  resinous  flavor,  are  highly 
esteemed  for  food  in  China  and  Japan,  and  are  gathered 
from  fruiting  trees  in  Washington  for  such  use  by 
Chinese  hiundrymen. 

The  word  (Jinkgo  seems  to  be  pronounced  with  a  hard 
initial  G  in  the  orient,  but  in  English  a  soft  G  should 
be  used.  The  name  is  often  spelled  Gingko,  but  the 
other  spelling  is  preferable  because  Linnaeus  spelled  it 
so  in  the  generic  name.  -^^  a.  Taylok. 

GINSENG  (  Ptinax  quinquefdlium,  Linn.  P.  Ginseng, 
Meyer.  Ardlia  quinquefolia,  Decne.  &:  Planch.)  is  to 
the  Chinese  more  than  quinine  or  any  other  drug  is  to 
Americans.  As  its  name  Panax  implies,  it  is  a  pana- 
cea, being  employed  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Though  credited  with  stimulating,  aromatic,  alterative, 
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earminative  aud  tonic  properties,  the  r(K)t  is  with  us 
seldom  UMed  except  as  a  demulcent.  The  reverence  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  the  liigh  price  that  it  cunimau<ls  in 
China,  h'd  to  extensive  search  for  a  subHtitute,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  in  17KJ  of  American  Ginseng, 
Panax  quinquefoJium,  near  Montreal,  Canada.  This 
root  was  favorably  receivi-d  by  the  Chinese,  and  soon 
became  an  important  article  of  export.  During  the  past 
40  years  the  price  of  American  Ginseng  has  advanced 
nearly  700  per  cent,  but  owing  to  the  energetic  hunt  for 
the  root,  to  the  destruction  of  forests  and  to  the  gather- 
ing of  plants  at  improper  times,  the  wild  supply  has 
greatly  decreased.  With  the  advancing  prices  and  the 
diminishing  supply  came  experiments  in  Ginseng  culti- 
vation, most  of  which  failed  thn>ugh  ignorance  of  the 
plant's  peculiarities.  The  seed  ripens  in  Sept.  If  dry  it 
will  not  germinate  until  the  second  year,  but  if  fresli  and 
properly  kept  nearly  all  the  seeds  will  germinate  the  first 
season.  The  soil  must  be  a  light,  friable  loam,  free  from 
stones,  etc.,  rich  in  humus  and  well  drained;  tlie  plants 
must  be  well  supplie<l  with  shade  and  moisture.  Culti- 
vated Ginseng  already  commands  a  considerably  higher 
price  than  the  wild  root,  and,  though  no  returns  can  be 
expected  from  a  plantation  until  it  is  3  or  4  years  old,  the 
industrj'  is  found  to  be  profitable  by  the  men  that  have 
given  it  careful  attention. 

Ginseng  be'is  can  be  located  in  orchards,  gardens,  or 
woods,  where  the  roots  may  remain  without  danger  of 
deterioration  for  several  years  after  they  first  attain 
marketable  size.  The  roots  are  so  valuable  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  stolen,  and  beds  should,  therefore,  be 
placed  where  they  can  be  guarded.  jn_  q_  Kaixs. 

For  further  information  on  Ginseng,  send  to  Div.  of 
Publications,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C, 
for  Bulletin  No.  Ifi  of  the  Div.  of 'Botany,  revised  by 
M.  G.  Kains  in  1H98.  or  consult  Kains'  Ginseng,  its  cult., 
etc.,  Orange  Judil  Co.,  1899.  -^y^  ^,l^ 

OLADIOLUS  (diminutive  of  Latin  gladius,  a  sword, 
from  the  shape  of  the  Ivs.of  the  first-described  species). 
IridHcecf.  Gladioli  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of  all 
garden  plants,  and  particularly  of  the  class  known  as 
summer-flowering  bulbs,  ranking  in  popularity  with 
cannas,  dahlias,  lilies  and  iris,  and  having  probably 
no  other  rivals.  They  are  also  the  most  important,  com- 
mercially, of  all  the  "Cape  bulbs." 

About  140  species  of  coruKus  herbs,  which  bear  lily- 
form  fls.  in  spikes  at  the  summit  of  a  scape.  Fl.  more 
or  less  tubular,  the  tube  usually  lunnel-shaped  (enlarg- 
ing upwards);  segments  6,  more  or  less  unequal, 
strongly  narrowed  or  even  clawed  at  the  base,  the  upper 
ones  often  hooded  or  roofed  over  the  opening  or  mouth 
of  the  flower:  stamens  ^,  inserted  on  the  tube;  stigmas 
3,  on  a  long  stvle  :  ovarv  3-loculed.  Fig.  911.  Monogr. 
by  Baker,  Iride»,  pp.  198-229  (1892). 

About  15  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  A  few  have  been  discovered  on  the  moun- 
tains of  tropical  Africa.  The  larger  part  of  the  species 
are  South  African,  however  (Cape  Colony  and  Natal), 
and  of  these  species  the  habitat  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
following  synopsis.  The  Europe-Asian  species  are  little 
cultivated  in  this  country.  Some  of  them  are  hardy. 
The  S.  African  species,  variously  hybridized,  have 
given  rise  to  the  numerous  and  excellent  garden  strains. 
There  are  semi-double  forms.  l^  jj    g^ 

I.  THE  CULTURE  OF  GLADIOLL 

'  A.    From  the  amateur's  point  of  view. 

The  essentials  of  Gladiolus  culture  can  be  told  in  a 
sentence;  the  corms  should  be  planted  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  soil  can  be  fitted  :  they  flower  the  same 
season  in  July  and  August,  and  can  be  stored  over  win- 
ter in  any  cool,  dry  cellar  that  will  keep  potatoes.  Late 
spring  frosts  do  not  penetrate  tlie  soil  deep  enough  to 
hurt  the  early  planted  corms.  The  lilooming  season  can 
be  easily  prolonged  until  frost  by  successive  plantings 
from  April  to  July  4.  The  flowers  are  excellent  for 
cutting,  and  last  a  week  in  water.  Some  varieties  need 
staking,  but  stakes  are  objectionable  on  general  princi- 
ples, even  when  neat  and  slender.  Seedlings  are  easily 
raised,  and  the  process  is  described  in  the  next  para- 
graph.    Gladioli  are  easily  forced  to  flower  in  Novem- 


ber and  December,  as  the  comjs  can  be  kept  dormant  by 
the  simplest  kind  ot  c«)ld  storage.  It  is  common  for 
florists  to  hold  some  corms  in  a  c<h)1  place  until  August; 
then  plant  them  in  boxes  of  rich  soil  4-5  in.  deep,  and 
keep  the  lM)xe8  outdoors  until  frost.  After  frost-time 
the  c<»niis  are  bnmght  into  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they 
flower  within  two  mcmfhs.  New  corms  form  above  the 
old  one,  and  bloom  the  next  season  (Fig.  912).  Cormels 
or  "spawn"  also  form  on  offshoots:  these  bloom  in  two 
or  three  years.  l^  jj^  g_ 

AA.    From  the  enmmercial  point  of  view. 

The  culture  of  (iladioli  is  ve-y  easy,  and  can  be  con- 
ducted under  nearly  any  of  the  conditions  suitable  for 
potatoes.  Gladioli  succeed  best  in  a  sandy  loam  which 
is  retentive  of  moisture.  For  successful  commercial 
culture  it  is  essential  that  such  soil  conditions  are  ob- 
•linuble.  Planting  should  be  commenced  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  proper  working  of  the  soil  will  permit. 
Such  ]>reparation  of  the  soil  as  puts  it  in  a  loose,  friable 
condition  will  answer.  Probably  the  i«h'al  soil  is  a  sod, 
fall  plowed  an«l  then  most  thoroughly  worked  in  tho 
spring.  Strong,  fresh  stable  manure  should  be  avoided. 
If  soil  is  not  sufficiently  rich  in  plant-food  it  is  best  to 
use  a'l  strong  manures  on  a  previous  season's  crop  of 
some  other  kind.  Any  complete  fertilizer  is  beneficial 
when  thoroughly  worked  through  the  soil,  at  the  rate  of 
000  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  The  ground  being  pre- 
pare<l,  it  should  be  furrowed  4  in.  deep  and  from  24  to  36 
in.  apart,  according  to  method  of  cultivation.  If  fine, 
round  bulbs  are  to  be  grown,  and  the  stock  for  planting 
exceeds  P2  in.  in  diameter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
the  bulbs  right  side  up  in  the  furrow  by  hand,  either  in 
single  or  double  rc»ws  2  in.  apart.  Bulbs  of  lesser  size 
can  be  scattered  as  evenly  as  possible  along  the  furrow, 
with  an  average  of  10  or  V2  to  the  foot  of  furrow.  Clean 
culture  throughout  the  growing  season  is  essential. 
Cutting  the  spike  of  flowers  is  a  help  to  increasing  the 
size  of  the  bulbs.  Four  months  is  sufficient  for  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  bulb.  To  han-est,  loosen  the 
soil  and  lift  the  bulbs  by  their  tops,  and  lay  on  the 
ground  to  dry  off  and  ripen.    Should  weather  permit 


911.   Parts  of  a  Gladiolus  flower. 

they  can  be  entirely  ripened  out  of  doors.  Cut  the  tops 
olT  close  to  the  bulb,  pulling  off  the  old  bulbs  and  roots, 
and  place  in  thin  layers  in  crates  and  store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  If  circumstances  require,  the  tops  can  be 
trimmed  off  at  once  on  lifting,  and  the  bulbs  taken  under 
cover  for  cleaning  and  dr}  ing. 

Gladioli  are  increased  in  three  ways  :  (1)  by  natural 
division  from  the  parent  comi;  (2)  by  seed;  (3)  by  the 
small  corms  growing  at  the  base  of  the  new  comi. 
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In  the  first  mptho<l  all  that  is  necessary  1^  to  separate 
the  conns  »frowinj?  from  tin*  oriifinal,  eith«'rwhen  clean- 
injc  In  th»'  fall  or  before  pluntinic  in  the  spring;. 

When  seeds  are  sown,  the  seedllntfs  should  all  pro- 
duce corms  of  flowering  size  In  A  years.  Seed  should  he 
planted  very  early  In  the  open  jf round  on  rich,  sandy 
soil  and  not  allowed  to  suffer  in  the  least  for  lack  of 


912.  Gladiolus  corm  erowmz  above  the  old  one. 
Also  shows  corinels. 

moisture.  At  the  end  of  tlie  first  season's  growth  the 
corms  of  the  seedliii;,"*  will  be  the  size  of  peas,  and  can 
be  stored  under  the  same  conditions  as  large  corms. 
The  second  season  plant  the  corms  as  if  they  were  gar- 
den peas.  Some  will  bloom  the  second  year,  and  all 
should  bloom  the  next. 

Increasing  stock  by  the  small  corms  or  bulblets  is  the 
most  common  method,  and  the  one  by  whi<-h  a  variety 
is  perpetuated.  Th<;  small  corm  is  but  a  cutting  or  ey-, 
and  can  be  stored  in  J)ags.  boxes  ur  other  suitalile  V*.- 
ceptaeles  and  kept  from  frost.  It  is  a  help  to  sprouting 
if  the  corms  are  not  allowed  to  dry  out  during  the  pe- 
riod of  rest.  They  should  be  planted  like  1-vear  seed- 
lings, making  blooming  bulbs  the  first  and  second  year. 

•  E.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

AAA.    From  the  American  hi/hridizer's  point  of  view. 

The  garden  evolution  of  Glatiioli  in  general  is  ex- 
plained at  length  below.  The  writer  has  been  asked  to 
present  the  American  share  in  this  interesting  history. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  when  the  writer  began,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Luther  Burbank,  his  own  work  in  hy- 
bridization, the  best  American-grown  stock  available 
was  the  Hallock  collection  of  some  400  named  varieties 
of  Gandavensis  and  about  100  of  the  earlier  Lemoine 
hybrids,  all  of  European  origin.  After  trial,  the  writer 
placed  them  all  in  mixtures. 

About  this  time  Luther  Burbank  begau  to  offer  a  few 
named  varieties,  but  shortly  afterwards  sold  his  whole 
stock,  the  collection  being  now  in  the  writer's  hands. 
This  collection,  in  tne  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  the  best 
strain  of  Gandavensis.  The  varieties  were  largely  of 
variegated  types,  with  m;iny  of  unique  markings  and 
peculiar  form.  Burliank  had  given  particular  attention 
to  varieties  calculate*!  to  withstand  the  hot,  dry  winds 
of  California,  and  had  originated  several  with  specially 
stiff  petals,  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  types.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  flowers  blooming  around  the  spike 
like  the  hyacinth  was  also  his  contribution.  All  of  his 
varieties  are  now  grown  in  mixture  by  the  writer  with 
the  exception  of  a  white  variety,  which  promises  to  be 
distinct  and  valuable  for  some  time  to  come.  However, 
the  vitality  of  Burbank's  strain  is  remarkable,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  other  strains  of  so-called  American  hybrids  which 
constitute  the  principal  stocks  of  commerce  on  this 
continent. 


The  latter  strains  have  probably  been  largely  pro- 
duced  from  self-fertilizi-d  seed  of  European  an«l  Ameri- 
can varieties,  themselves  the  prtnluct  of  natural  selec- 
tion, thus  carrying  to  their  progeny  the  objecthm  of  a 
weak  and  degenerate  parentage. 

The  work  ()f  Dr.  Van  F'leet.  of  New  .Tersey,  was  car- 
ried on  more  for  scientific  than  commercial  results,  and 
reaped  a  deserved  success.  However,  the  writer  has 
foun<l  that  the  offspring  of  a  pure  species  is  less  stable 
than  that  of  well-balunced  i-ross-bred  varieties,  the 
former  system  handing  down  few  varieties  of  perma- 
nent commercial  vahie,  though  they  are  in  themselves 
valuable  as  parents  for  the  foundation  of  new  strains. 

The  best  work  of  a  semi-professional  character,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  has  bi-en  done  by  T.  S.  Moore,  of 
Indiana,  who  has  spared  no  trouble  or  expense  in  pro- 
curing choice  material  upon  which  to  build,  an«l  with 
satisfactory  results.  As  to  (J.  rritt^nfiis  (a  strain  of 
reds),  the  writer  thinks  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  its 
use,  as  we  have  too  many  re<ls  already.  Its  roots  tend 
in  this  climate  to  early  and  rapi«l  degeneration. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  l»eauty  of  the  individual 
flower  is  the  highest  ideal,  though  vigor  of  plant  and 
vitality  of  variety  are  also  necessary-.  He  regards  the 
Gladiolus  as  a  cut-flower  rather  than  a  ganlen  plant,  and 
believes  higher  satisfaction  is  gotten  from  cutting  the 
spike  when  the  first  bud  opens  than  from  leaving  the 
flowers  to  open  outdoors. 

A  new  strain  of  great  interest  is  compose*!  of  the  hy- 
brids of  the  G.  Papilio,  var.  major,  a  most  interesting 
species  in  which  the  under  color,  a  unique  shade  of  l)lue, 
is  overlaid  with  dull  terra-cotta.  In  seedlings  raised  by 
the  writer  these  colors  have  separatetl-,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  heliotrope  and  clematis  blues  and  rich 
velvety  purples,  colors  (juite  unknown  in  the  older  sec- 
tions. 

Another  strain  likely  to  be  presented  soon  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  old  species  G.  dracocephalus.  The  rtt»wer» 
of  the  hybrids  are  covered  with  minute  dots  similar  to 
those  of  the  species.  The  species  and  its  hybrids  have 
exceptional  vigor  and  vitality. 

Gladioli  are  most  adaptable  to  all  soils,  providing 
reasonable  assistance  is  given.  Clean,  sandy  loam  is 
preferable,  fertilized  at  least  every  other  autumn  with 
well-rotted  manure,  which  is  carefully  covered  below  the 
depth  of  planting.  Before  spading  or  plowing  the 
ground  it  is  well  to  dress  freely  with  fresh,  hardwood 
ashes.  On  heavy  clay  use  lea<'hed  ashes  freely,  and 
cover  deeply  all  the  green  vegetable  refuse  and  leaves 
that  have  been  partially  rotted  under  the  manure  pile 
since  the  previous  autumn.  Also  fill  in  the  trenches 
with  sand  or  loam.  In  swamp  muck  and  vegetable  de- 
posit, a  mixture  of  sand  a<lded  yearly  is  all  that  is 
needed,  the  trenches  being  filled  with  sand  at  planting. 
Cold,  springy  swamp  lands  with  the  water  half  filling 
the  trenches  at  planting,  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
with  blooming  bulbs,  that  have  been  developed  on  the 
other  soils.  Water  should  be  freely  used  during  the 
season  of  active  growth  ;  moderately  with  blooming 
stock  before  budding  in  order  to  ripen  the  plant;  then 
again  freely  before  the  buds  show  color  and  until  after 
bloominer.    Full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  's  necessary 

for  the  best  results.  _   _   ^ 

H.  H.  Geoff. 

II.  THE  KINDS  OF  GLADIOLI. 


alatus,  2. 
aiiKustus,  5. 
atroviolaceus,  7. 
biflonis,  8. 
biandus,  22. 
Brenohleyensis,  27. 
Bride,  26. 
Byzantinus.  13. 
cardinalis,  17. 
Childsii,  30. 
roI%illei.  26. 
communis,  12 
concnlor,  4. 
crispifloru.s,  6. 


dra<'ocephalus,  19. 
floribuTidus,  23,  26. 
Frtel^eli,  31. 
Gandavensis,  27. 
grandls,  3. 
Leifhtlini,  16. 
Lemoinei.  28. 
Milleri.  2.->. 
Nanceianus,  29. 
nanus,  26. 
Nntalenitis.  20. 
oppositiflnnis,  24. 
Papilio.  1.5. 
psittacinus,  20. 


purpureo  -  auratus 

21. 
Qiiartinianus,  9. 
ramosns,  26. 
Sjiundersii,  18. 
segetum,  14. 
siilphureus,  10. 
trimantlatus,  5. 
tristis,  4. 
Turicensis,  32. 
tersicofor,  3. 
rinulus,  11. 
vittatus,  11. 
Watsonius,  1. 


Other  Latin  names  are  in  the  trade,  but  they  are 
mostly  or  wholly  garden  forms. 

I.  Species. — Few  of  the  orisrinal  species  of  Gladioli 
are  in  cultivation  in  their  pure  form.    When  grown  at 
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all,  they  ar»»  prized  chiefly  an  o«l«Utli»«,  or  hemn^e  of 
their  tM)tani<-ul  interest.  The  foliowiug  iipecie»  are 
either  off«'ri'«l  at  tiie  present  time  in  American  trade 
or  are  purentu  ut  iiuMleru  garden  funuM  : 

A.  Fl.    with  a   long,  nlendfr,  rylindrieal  ruri'ed   *Hbe, 

which  i.t  enUtrgrd  in  the  middlf  :   gegmentu  nearlij 

1.  Watsdnius,  Thunb.  Corm  amal',  globose  :  stem 
slender.  IH  in.  or  less,  witli  1  lontr,  narrow-linear  and 
stiff  leaf  HUfl  'l-'.\  »h<»rt.  sheathint;  Ivs.:  Hs.  2-4,  in  a  lax 
l-sided  Hpike,  2  in.  or  le»s  l<>n>;.  hri^rht  red,  the  wide- 
upreadinfj  sejfments  oldoni?  and  acute.  B.M.  4r)0. — 
Little  known  ia  this  country,  but  offered  by  the  Dutch 
growers. 

AA.  Fl.  short  and  open,  the  tube  xhort  or  stearcfJn  any; 
setjHu  utn  very  prominently  clawed,  iiKuatly 
unequal. 

2.  aUtas,  Linn.  SmiiU.  t!ie  stem  only  4-8  in.  hi;,'h, 
and  sh-n<Ur  :  lv8..'J-4,  linear  and  rigid:  tls.  li-i  in  a  lax 
spike,  the  curved  tube  3-3  in.  lontj,  the  perianth  bright 
red  ami  often  strongly  veined;  segnientH  very  unequal, 
the  '3  lower  tongue-like  and  protrude<l,  the  others  obo- 
vate  or  nearly  orbicular,  all  of  them  differently  colored 
toward  the  base.  B.M.  .">8(j  ;  5i)2  (the  var'.  A'awa- 
<juensi,'<). 

A  A*.  FIk.  of  medium  length,  with  a  funnel -shaped 
tulie,  which  in  flaring  at  the  top:  xi-gmentn  nar- 
rowed below,  but  riot  dititinctly  clawed.  ( Gladio- 
lus proper.) 

B.  Lvs.  linear  (\  in.  or  less  wide)— except  sometimes 

in  yoK.  'J,  10. 

c.    Perianth-segments  acute. 

3.  grdndis,  Thunb.  {G.  versicolor,  Andr^).  Stem 
slender,  2  ft.  or  less  :  Ivs.  about  li,  linear  or  nearly 
terete,  strongly  ribbed  :  fls.  0  or  less,  '.i  in.  long,  with  a 
curved  tube  ;  segments  nearly  equal,  oblong-lanceolate 
and  cuspidate,  as  long  as  the  tube  and  twice  longer 
than  the  stamens,  recurv<'d  and  often  wavy,  yellowish 
or  creaniy.  tinged  an<l  striped  with  purple-brown  : 
seeds  winged.    H.M.  1042. 

4.  tristis,  Linn.  Very  like  the  last:  fls.  2-4,  somewhat 
smaller  ;  segments  shorter  than  the  tube  and  not  twice 
longer  than  the  stamens,  arute,  yellowish  white  with 
purple  »-r  brown  pencilings,  or  (in  G.  vncolor,  Salisb. ), 
almost  white  or  uniform  yellow.  B.M.  272.  1098.  G.F. 
8:75. 

5.  anglistas,  Linn.  {G.  trimaruliitus.  Lam.).  Small 
and  sleu<ler  species  ( 10-20  in.  tall  i :  Ivs.  . '{—4,  very  nar- 
row ;  fls.  2-G,  long-tub?d,  white,  the  oblong  segments 
shorter  than  the  tube  and  the  3  lower  ones  with  a  char- 
acteristic purple  median  line  ending  in  a  heart-shaped 
mark.    B.M.  002. 

CC.  Perianth-segments  obtuse. 

D.  Color  purple  or  violet. 

G.  crispifldms,  Herb.  \G.  imbrir()tus.  Linn.,  var. 
erispiflorus,  Baker).  J^tem  1-2  ft.,  rather  slender:  Ivs. 
2-3,  sometimes  Kin.  broad:  fls.  4-ltt,  the  tube  Ji  in. 
long  and  curved,  the  segments  obovate  (1  in.  long), 
crisped  or  wavy  on  the  edge,  dark  purple,  more  or  less 
marked  with  white  and  red:  seeds  winged.  E.  Eu.  and 
W.  Asia.  — Hardy  or  nearly  so. 

7.  atroviolaceus,  Boiss,  Stem  1-2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  3. 
closeh  ribbed,  tirni:  fls.  few,  the  tube  ?3  in.  long  and 
curved,  the  obovate  segments  1  in.  long  and  dark  purple 
or  violet-blue  :  seeds  globose.  "W.  Asia.  — Hardy  or 
nearly  so. 

8.  bifldrus,  Klatt.  Dwarf  (1  ft.  or  less):  If.  single, 
very  narrow:  fls.  2-3,  the  tu])e  nearly  straight,  the  ob- 
long segments  twice  as  long  as  the  tube,  lilac. 

DD.   Color  essentially  yellow  or  orange, 

9.  Quartinianus,  Rich.  Strong.  2-4  ft. :  Ivs.  3-4,  rigid, 
sometimes  nearly  ensiform:  fls.  4-9.  in  an  open  spike, 
large,  the  narrow  curved  tube  132  in.  long;  upper  seg- 
ments hooded,  the  others  smaller  and  more  or  less  re- 
flexed,  briirht  vellow  or  vellow  flushed  and  feathered 
with  scarlet.  B.M.  0739*  G.C.  III.  24:467,  and  Gn. 
a.'»:1225  (var.  superbus)     Mts.  of  Trop.  Afr.  — Xot  known 


to  be  in  the  Anier.   trade,   but   attracting  attention  in 
Europe.    One  «jf  the  bent  of  the  genuH. 

10.  inlphr^reai,  Baker.  Stout,  but  low:  Ivs.  .3-4  the 
bla<le  short  and  .soniewliat  ensiform:  fls.  t't-H,  large,  the 
curved  tul>e  IS  in.  long,  soft  bright  yellow;  upper  seg- 
ments cucullate,  the  ',i  lower  ones  small.  Mt.  Kiliman- 
jaro.   Gn.  3«: 762(f) 

DDD.  Color  {under  color)  white  or  nearly  so. 

11.  Yittitus,  Hornem.  (^y.  »•/»»»< /iia,  Klatt).     I^)w:  Ivs. 
.3-4,  very  narrow:   fls.  [i-4\,  nearly  erect,  the  idightly 
cijr\'ed  tube  nearly  or  «juite  an   inch  long,  whitish, 
the  3  h)wer  segments  with  a  purple  central  blotch. 

BB.  Leaves  ensiform  (Viin.or  more  broad,  and  flat 

or  flattish ). 

c.   Under-  or  boily-color  essentially  purple. 

12.  communis,  Linn.  Stem  Mi-2^i  ft.:  Ivs.  3-4,  1 
ft.  or  less  long:  fls.  4-8.  small  (I3a  in.  long), 
with  a  curveci  tube  ;  segments  bright  purple 
(flesh-colored  in  the  var.  c<irneus).  nearly  ecpial 
in  length,  all  connivent  or  touching  (making 
a  n  irrow  fl.),  the  3  lower  ones  hmg-clawed 
and  with  a  median  line  :  seeds  broa«l-winged. 
France.  Germany.  B.M.  86,  ir>7.">.  — Hardy.  Lit- 
tle known  in  cult,  in  this  country. 

13.  Byzantinns,  Miller.  Fls.  more  and  larger, 
plant  n.Hire  robust,  segments  more  spreading  at 
maturity,  although  the  3  upper  ones  are  contig- 
uous, dark  purple,  th<    3  lower 
ones   with  a   prominent    white 
me<lian     line  :     seeds    winged.  /f^i 
Mediterranean    region.      B.  M. 
874.  — Hardy.     Little  known  in 
gardens.                                                    9^^M~    im~ 

14.  seer^tum,  Ker.  Differs 
from  G.  liyzantinus  in  having 
globular  (not  winged)  seeds,  I  '^^^^•^M^ 
and  in  the  flaring  or  spreading 
segments  of  the  bright  purple, 
obovate-obtuse  sepals.  Cana- 
ries and  Mediterranean  region.  ^^-^I^fiiti' 
B.M.719.- Hardy.  Little  grown. 
Early. 

l.j.  Papilio,  Hook,  Stem  2  ft. 
or  often  more  :  Ivs.  ab«mt  4, 
rigid.  1  ft.  or  more  long:  fls.  6- 
12.  with  a  curved  tube,  pale  pur- 
ine or  lilac,  yellow  in  th'  throat; 
upper  segments  obovate  and 
hooded,  1%  in.  long,  the  lower  \^' 

ones    very    narrow    below   and 
nmrked    with    large    red-brown 
blotches.   B.M.  r).5«»."».  — Handsome.  Va- 
ries to  wh.'te  in  cult. 

CO.    Under-  or   body-color   essentially 
red  {So.  20  may  he  sought  here), 

IG.  Leichtlini,  Baker.  Stem  about 
2  ft.  tall,  terete  :  Ivs.  about  4,  1  ft. 
long  :  fls.  6-8,  large,  with  a  curved 
tube  1^4  in.  long,  crimson  and  yellow; 
upper  segments  (tbovate  aiui  conni- 
vent, 3  loTver  ones  much  smaller  and 
acute,  spreailing,  red  at  tip  but  yellow 
and  minutely  red  dotted  below. 

17.  cardinalis,  Curt.  Tall:  fls.  many, 
nearly  erect,  bright  scarlet,  the  tube 
13^  in.  long  and  nearly  straight;  upper 
segments  long-spatulate  (2  in.  long), 
scarlet,  the  3  lower  ones  shorter  and 
narrower,  with  a  large  white  blotch. 
B.M.  135. 

18.  Satndersii.  Hook.  f.  About  2  ft. : 
Ivs.  4-<>,  strongly  ribbed  and  stiff:  fls. 
6-8,  large,  bright  s<'arlet,  the  tube  1  in. 
to  13^  in.  long  and  curved  ;  3  upper 
segments  long-spatiilate,  uniform  scar- 
let, connivent  (2  in.  l<»ng),  3  lower  smaller,  white 
blotched  and  spotted.  B.M.  5873.  Gn.  12:83. -Hand 
some. 
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CCC.    Fttrhr-  or  hody-color  e$Sfntialli/  yellow. 

19.  dracoc^phalof,  Hook.  f.  Stem  stout. 'J  ft.  or  lesin: 
It*.  ;{-4.  rather  Arm:  lis.  ,3-(),  of  rae<iium  size,  y«'llowiHh 
(jTe«'n,  the  tube  (2  in.  or  loss  lonjfl  curved;  u|»|H'r  s«'j^ 
raents  f IHptie  ohovate  and  more  or  less  hooiled,  vfllow- 
lnh  and  closely  striate  witli  purple,  the  other  s«'jrnientH 
much  smaller  and  retlexing,  mostly  green  and  purple 
8IK>tted.    B.M.  .'i«»4.-()dd. 

20.  piittaclnui,  Hook,  i  C.  yuf'th'n.u.i,  Reinw. ).  Stem 
3  ft.  hi»;h,  stout :  Ivs,  ulxtut  4,  ratlier  riRid  :  tls.  many 
Mid  larK^,  with  a  curved  tube  nearly  or  quite  2  in.  loiijr, 
rich  yellow  but  thickly  jrrained  and  overlaid  with  red 
(particularly  about  the  mar>;ins  of  the  sejfnient.s ) ;  up- 
per se>fments  olntvate  and  hooded,  the  lower  much 
smaller  and  rertexinnr.  H.M.  :{(>:{2.  H.R.  17:lt42.  L.B.C. 
I8:175«j.  —  One  of  the  leading  parents  of  garden  Gla- 
dioli. 

21.  purptreo-aurituf,  Hook.  f.  Stem  3-4  ft.,  very 
slender:  Ivs.  .'M,  short:  tls.  10  or  more,  primrose-yel- 
low, medium  in  size,  the  cur\-ed  tube  less  than  1  in.  long; 
segments  obovate,  not  widelv  spreading,  the  lower  ones 
with  a  purple  blotch.  B.M".  5944.  G.P.  2:89. -Hand- 
some.   A  parent  of  modern  Gladioli. 

cccc.    ruder-  or  body-color  wJiite.     (Forms  of  Xo.  15 
may  be  aowjht  here.) 

22.  bUndui,  Ait.  Stem  2  ft.  or  less  tall  :  Ivs.  usually 
4:  Hs.  few,  white  and  red-tinged,  the  curved  tube  1 'a  in. 
long;  segments  all  oblonp:  or  oblonij-spatulate  and  dar- 
ing or  recurved,  some  of  them  red-marked  in  the  throat. 
Variable.  Sometime?  pure  white  (B.M.  648>,and  some- 
times flesh-color  (B.M.  G45).  — An  old  garden  plant. 

2.^.  floribundus,  .Tacq.  Stem  short  (1  ft.),  producing 
fls.  from  near  its  base  :  \\a,  usually  4  :  tis.  12  or  less, 
large,  white  tinged  with  pink,  the  slightly  curved  tube 
2  in.  or  less  long;  segments  obovate  or  spatulate,  ob- 
tuse, wide-flaring,  red-lined.    B.M.  tilO. 

24.  oppositifldruB,  Herb.    Much  like  the  last,  but  fls. 
more  numerous  and  smaller,  in  a  distichous  (or  2-sid»d) 
spike,  white,  sometimes  marke<l  with  rose.    B.M.  72l'2 
G.C.  HI.  1H:291.    Gn.  4,"):9<W.-A  very  handsome  plant 
growing;  IMJ  ft.  high,  and  producing  spikes  2  ft.  long. 

2.').  Milleri,  Ker-Gawl.  Stem  12-20  in. :  Ivs.  about  4  : 
fls.  rather  large,  4-.'),  nearly  erect,  milk-white,  the  tube 
2  in.  or  less  long  and  nearly  straight;  segments  oblong 
and  nearly  acute.    B.M.  0:52. 

II.  I/i/briilx.  — The  garden  Gladioli  are  hybrids  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  degrees.  ( )f  many,  the  parentage  js  so 
confused  that  it  cannot  be  made  out.  However,  there 
are  four  main  lines  of  develt>pment  or  divergence,  rep- 
resented in  the  late-flowerinK^  (tandavensis,  Lemoinei 
and  Nanceianus.  and  the  early-flowering  Colvillei.  An 
important  article  on  the  hvbridizing  of  Gladioli,  bv 
Robert  T.  Jackson,  will  >)e  foimd  in  G.F.  2:88. -Some  of 
the  points  of  merit  of  the  modern  Gladiolus  are  :  good 
constitution:  good  substance  or  Texture  of  flower;  bril- 
liancv  and  deflniteness  of  color;  large  size;  long  spikes 
(20-2.1  blooms). 

20.  C61villei,  Sweet  {G.  rardiiidUs  x  tristis).  Fls. 
open  or  flaring,  with  oblong-acute  segments,  scarlet, 
with  long  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  lower  segments  : 
early-floweriug  :  spikes  short.  Hardy  south  of  Wash- 
ington with  some  protection.  R.H.  189.5,  p.  289.  G.C. 
111.12:90.  Gn. 28:520;  34:080;  50,  p.GO.-The  oldest  of 
the  garden  forms. 

Rvms  into  many  types  and  strains.  The  modern 
white-flowered  type,  represented  by  The  Bride,  is  best 
known  in  this  country.  Small  forms  are  known  as  G. 
nil  mis.    Some  forms  are  known  as  G.  fJoribnndus. 

Another  form  of  early-flowering  Gladioli  is  known  as 
G.  ranidsxts,  Paxt.  (issue  of  G.  rardhtalis  and  oi,]to,^Hi- 
florus),  hut  it  is  probably  no  longer  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  groups. 

27.  Gandavensis,  Van  Houtte  (G.  psiffacinu.^  x  cardi- 
nal is).  Fig.  913.  Upper  segments  nearly  or  quite  hori- 
zontal or  hooded,  the  colors  in  bright  shades  of  red  and 
red-yellow,  variously  streaked  and  blotched  :  late-flow- 
ering :  spikes  long.  The  commonest  old-time  tvpe  of 
garden  Gladiolus.  F.S.  2;84  (1840).  R.H.  1840:141. 
P.M.  11:27.  — First  offered  to  the  tra<le  by  Van  Houtte, 
Aug.  31,  1841.     M.  Souchet,  of  Fontaiuebleau,  France. 


did  much  to  Improve  the  Gandavensis  type  by  repeated 
selections  and  breeding.  By  Herbert  and  some  others, 
(iandavensis  is  cimsidered  to  be  an  otTspring  of  G. 
p/tiffm-inuM  x  oppoaitiflnrtts.  C.  lirenchleyemia  is  one 
of  the  Gandavensis  tribes. 

28.  Lem6inei,  Hort.  (G.  Gnndnnrnti.i  x  piirpureo- 
auratiiH).  Fig.  914,  A  nio<lern  race  chara<*terized  by 
highly  colored  yellow,  red  and  purplish  tls.,  purple- 
blotched  on  the  lower  segments,  with 
a  m<»re  or  less  bell-shaped  form  of 
corolla  — the  segments  broa«l  and  heavy 
and  the  upper  ones  horizontal  or 
strongly  ho<Hled.  (irown  by  M.  Le- 
njoine,  Nancy,  France,  and  flrst  shown 
at  the  Paris"  Exhibiti«m  «tf  1878.  Gn. 
17:220;  30: 5.">4.    R.H.  1879:330. 
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914.   Gladiolus  Lemoinei  ^on  the  rightX  and  G.  Nanceianus. 

29.  Nanceianus,  Hort.  {G.  Lemoinei  x  G.  Sanndersii). 
Fig.  914.  Roldist,  with  very  large,  open-spreading  fls., 
the  two  side  segments  widely  flaring  and  sometimes 
measuring  0-8  in.  from  tip  to  tip;  upper  segment  long 
and  upright.  First  exhibited  by  Lem«)ine,  the  raiser,  in 
1889.  The  finest  racr,  characteristically  is  fuli-open  and 
lartre  fls.,  in  brilliant  shades  of  red  and  purple.  Gn. 
41:840.    G.C.  HI.  i:{:131. 

.^n.  Cllildsii  {G.  Gandavensis  x  Saundersii).  Fls. 
similar  to  G.  Lemoinei  in  shape  and  color.  Originated 
by  Max  Leichtlin,  Germany. 

31.  Froebeli,  Hort.,  is  G.  Gandavensis  x  G.  Saun- 
dersii, var.  SHperhtis. 

.'^2.  Turicfinsis,  Hort..  is  of  like  parentage.  G.F.  3:89. 
—  This  and  the  last  are  the  work  of  Froebel  &Co.,  Zu- 
rich.   They  are  of  recent  origin.  l^  jj_  g^ 

GLADWIN.    Iris  ffjetidissima. 

GLASS.  The  important  subject  of  greenhouse  glass 
is  treated  under  Greenhouse  Glass. 

GLASSHOUSE,  Any  glass  structure  in  which  plants 
are  grown,  particularl\  one  which  is  large  enough  to 
admit  the  operator.  It  is  a  generic  term.  See  Green- 
house. 

GLASSWOET.     Saliconxia. 

GLAtJ^CIUH  (name  refers  to  glaucous  foliage).  Pa- 
paverdceiT.  HorxedPoppy.  A  dozen  or  more  herbs  of  S. 
Eu.  and  W.  Asia;  annualb,  biennials  or  occasionally  per- 
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915.    Glauciutn  luteum. 


ennisla,  a  few  of  which  are  grown  for  their  large  poppy- 
like fls.  and  gtaucous-blue  foliage.  Sepals  2:  petals  4: 
stamens  many:  ovarj- with  2  (  rarely ;j)  cells,  the  stigmas 
miter-shnpetl,  the    fruit   becoming   a   long   siliquf-like 

capsule:  Ivs.  alternate,  lobed  or 
dissected.  Glauciums  are  low, 
branchy  herbs,  often  somewhat 
succulent, with  large  fls.,  mostly 
yellow  or  orange,  but  varying 
to  red  and  rurple.  The  fls.  are 
usually  shov  -lived,  but  they  are 
borne  in  rapid  succession.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  foliage  ef- 
fects in  borders  or  edgings.  Of 
easy  culture  in  any  good  soil. 
They  pret  r  an  open,  sunny 
situation.  Mostly  prop,  by  see  I , 
but  the  perennial  kind.*  l)y  di- 
vision; however,  the  percMinials 
are  short-lived,  and  usually  had 
best  be  treated  as  biennials; 
they  should  be  grown  from  seed. 

ItJteum,  Scop.  ( G.  fldcum ,  DC. ) .  Figs.  91").  91G.  Stems 
stout,  1-2  ft.,  pubescent  :  ra<lical  Ivs.  2-pinnate  ;'-id 
hairy,  the  upper  clasping  and  sinuate-pinnatitid  :  fls. 
generally  solitary,  on  long  stems.  2-.'{  in.  across,  yellow 
or  orange,  f^u.  — Sparingly  naturalized  E.  Perennial  or 
biennial;   sometimes  grown  as  an  annual. 

comicul^tum.  Curt.  {G.  phfrniceHin,  Gaert.  G.  ru- 
brum,  Hort.  I.  Lower:  radical  Ivs.  pinnatitid,  pubescent. 
the  upper  ones  sessile  and  truncate  at  the  base:  fls.  red 
or  purplish,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
Eu.  — Mostly  annual.  G.  Fischeri,  Hort.,  is  prol)ably  a 
form  of  thi.s.  I^,.  p,  3, 

GLAZIOVA.     See  Cocos  insig>Js. 

GLl:CHOMA.     See  Xejyeta. 

GLEDlTSCHIA  (after  Gottlieb  Gleditsch,  director  of 
the  botanic  garden  at  Berlin;  died  1780).  Syn  irledit- 
sia.  Leguminoine.  Honey  Locust.  Ornamental  decid- 
uous trees,  often  with  large  branched  spines  on  trunk 
and  branches  :  branches  spreading,  forming  a  broad 
graceful  rather  loose  head,  with  tinely  pinnate  foliage, 
generally  light  green  and  turning  clear  yellow  in  fall; 
the  greenish  fls.  appearing  in  racemes  early  in  summer 
are  inconspicuous,  but  the  larcre.  flat  pods  are  omamen- 


916,    Glaucium  luteum  (X  ^8). 


tal  and  the  fertile  tree  is  therefore  to  be  preferred 
for  planting.  6'.  triacauthos  is  a  useful  native.  G. 
Jiiponier  and  G.  fet-ox  are  almost  hardy  North.  They 
a:  e  very  valuable  trees  for  park  planting  ami  for  ave- 
nues, and  make  almost  impenetrable  hedges  if  planted 
thickly  and  j>runed  severely.  The  coarse-grained  wood 
is  durable  and  strong.  The  pulp  of  the  pods  of  G.  tri- 
ncanthot  is  sweet  when  fresh,  hence  the  name  Honey 
Locust,  hut  becomes  bitter  at  length  ;  in  Japan  it  has 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  Gleditschias  are 
of  vigorous  growth  and  thrive  in  almost  any  soil.   Prop. 


by  seeds  sown  in  spring  about  1  in.  deep,  they  should  b 
soaked  in  hot  water  before  being  sown;  varieties  ano 
rare  kinds  are  sometimes  grafted  on  seedlings  of  G.  tri- 
acitnthos  in  spring.  About  10  species  in  X.  America, 
Asia  and  Africa.  Lvs.  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate,  often 
partly  bipinnate  on  the  same  leaf,  or  wholly  bipinnate, 
both  usually  on  the  same  tree  :  fls.  polygamous  ;  calyx 
lobes  and  petals  .'$-'),  stamens  6-10  :  pod  compressed, 
mostly  large  and  indehiscent,  l-many-s*^    '*ed. 

A.    Pod  thin  -  walled:    Irs.  pinnate  iritn  more  than 
12  Ifta.,  or  bipinnate. 

triac^nthos,  Linn.  Honey  or  Sweet  LorrsT.  Three- 
THOKNED  Acacia.  Fig.  917.  Tree,  70-140  tt.,  usually 
with  stout  simple  or  branched  spines  3-4  in.  long:  lvs. 
G-8  in.  long,  with  pubescent  grooved  rachis  ;  pinnate 
witli  20-:K>lfts.,  bipinnatt  with  8-14  pinnte;  Ifts.  obloag- 
lancv'olate,  remotely  crenulate-serrate,  /4-1/4  in.  long: 
iU.  very  short-pedicelled  in  lK-3  in.  long,  narrow  ra- 
cemes: pod  12-18  in.  long, 
slightly  falcate  and  twisted 
at  length.  !May,  June.  From 
Pa.  south  to  Miss.,  west  to 
Xeb.  and  Tex.  S.  S.  3:125, 
120.  —  Var.  inermis,  DC.  Un- 
armed or  nearly  so,  of  some- 
what more  slender  and  looser 
habit.  Var.  Bujdti,  Ilort. 
(  G.  Bujdti  phidula,  Hort.). 
With  slender,  pendulous 
branches  and  narrower  IftF. 

Japioica,  Miq.  Tree,  60-70 
ft.,  with  somewhat  con 
pressed,  often  branched 
spines,  2-4  in.  long:  lvs.  10- 
12  in.  long, with  grooved  and 
slightly  winged,  puberuloas 
rachis,  pinnate  with  l<)-24 
Ifts.,  bipinnate  with  8-12 
pinna? ;  Ifts,  ovate  to  oblong- 
nearly  lanceolate,  obtuse, 
entire  or  remotely  crenulate, 
lustrous  above, ^4-2  in.  long: 
fls.  short-pedicelled,  in  slen- 
der racemes:  pod  10-12  in. 
long,  twisti>d,  buUate,  ''rith 
the  seeds  near  the  middle; 
pulp  acid.  Japan,  China. 
G.F.  6:165.  — Var,  purpurea, 
Rehd.(  G.  i)inensis,var. pur- 
purea. Loud.  G.  cocciuea,  Hort.  G.  Sinensis,  var.  ori- 
entiilis,  Hort, ) .  Lfts,  broadly  oval  to  oblong-oval,  obtuse 
or  emarginate,  H-l^i  in.  on  the  pinnate,  smaller  on  the 
bipinnate  lvs, 

fdrox,  Desf,  Tree,  with  compressed,  large,  usually 
branched  spines:  lvs,  with  grooved,  almost  glabrous 
rachis,  usually  bipinnate;  pinnie  6-10.  with  many  lfts.; 
Ifts.  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  acute,  minutely  and 
remotely  crenulate,  }i-l%  in.  long.  China,  Often  cult, 
under  the  name  G.  macracantha.  Sinensis  var.  Japonica 
and  hnrrida  and  usually  referred  to  G.  Sinensis,  but 
seems  more  closely  allied  to  G.  Japonica.  Var,  n^a, 
Hort.,  is  a  shrubby,  often  less  spiny  form. 

Pod  thick  -  walled :    lvs.  pinnate,  with  4-12  lfts., 
rarebj  bipinnate. 

Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  stout  conical  often 
lvs,  .■>-7  in,  long,  with  grooved  pubes- 
cent rachis,  and  8-18  lfts.;  lfts,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate, 
obtuse  or  acute,  crenulate-serrate,  reticulate  beneath, 
%-2  in,  long:  fls.  distinctly  pediceljed,  in  slender  ra- 
cemes: pod  almost  straight,  thick,  4-7  in.  long,  l-\%  in. 
broad.    China. 

f!.  aqnatica.  Marsh. (G.  monospemia,  W.ilt.  G.  inemiis,  Mill., 
not  Linn.).  Watek  or  Swamp  L<MnsT.  Tree,  to  6<1  ft  .  with 
mostly  simple  spines:  lvs.  pinnate,  with  1:J-1S  ovate-oblong, 
crenulate  lfts.,  or  bininnate,  with  fr-8  pinna':  i)od  thin,  ellip- 
tic, l-seede<l,  l-'J  in.  long.  From  Carolina  south,  west  to  Texas. 
S.S.  y:  127-28. — i).  austraUs,  Ilemsl.  Treo  with  large  spines: 
lfts.  very  oblique,  olilong,  enmate  leathery,  shining:  pod  with 
coriaceous  walls,  4-5  in.  long.  S.  China.— (V.  Cdspica,  Desf. 
Allie<l  to  G.  triacanthos.  Lvs.  pinnate  with  12-20  ovate,  crenu- 
late Ifts.or  bipinnate  with  fi-Mpinnje:  i)od  thin,  pulpy,  to  12  in. 
long. —  G.   Fonta.'iesi,   Spach.— G.   niacraeantha  — tr.   horrida 


917.  Gleditschia  triacanthos. 
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■  Wil  i.=G.  Sinensis.— G.  macrncdntha,  Desf.  Allied  to  G.  Si- 
nensis ;  spines  Jind  Ifts.  generally  larger:  poU  4-ti  in.  long,  ^  in. 
broad,  often  almost  cylindrical.   China. 

Alfued  Kehder. 

GLEICHfiNIA  (W.  F.  Von  Gloichen,  1717-1783). 
Gleicheniiice(P.  A  penus  of  about  30  species  of  ferns 
from  the  tropical  and  south  temperate  zone.s,  growing 
naturally  in  densi-  thickets.  The  leaves  fork,  often 
several  times,  and  the  family  is  characterized  by  dorsal 
sori  composed  of  a  few  nearly  sessile  sporangia;  these 
are  surrounded  by  a  broad  transverse  ring,  and  open 
vertically.  The  species  after  the  third  are  often  cata- 
logued under  Mertensia,  a  name  which,  because  used  for 
a  genus  of  flowers,  must  give  way  to  Dicranopteris  if 
they  are  separated  and  placed  in  a  distinct  genus,  where 
they  probably  belong. 

A.    Ultimate  lobes  small,  roitudish. 

B.    Sorits  of  3—i  sporangia,  superficial. 

rup^stris,  R.  Br.  Lubes  rounded  or  obtusely  quad- 
rangular, the  margins  thickened  and  recurved,  some- 
what glaucous  beneath.  Australia.  Var.  glaucescens, 
Moore,  has  Ivs.  of  thicker  texture,  which,  when  young, 
are  very  glaucous  on  both  sides,  contrasting  with  the 
reddish  purple  stalks. 

circin&ta,  Swz.  Lobes  ovate  or  rotund,  with  the  ra- 
chides  pubescent  when  young  ;  3-5  times  forking,  the 
ultimate  pinnules  1  in.  long.    Austral.,  New  Zealand. 

Var.  speldncse,  Hort.  (G.  spehinciv,  R.Br.).  Lvs.  pen- 
dent but  not  curving;  pinnules  curved  inward,  form- 
ing small  cavities.  Var.  semivestita,  Labill.  (G.  st-mi- 
vest\f a,  Hort.),  differs  in  its  close  and  very  erect  habit, 
and  flat,  deep  green  pinnae.  Var.  M^ndeili,  Moore  ( G. 
M^ndelli,  Hort.).  More  robust  and  compact  than  the 
type,  with  flat,  thicker  and  glaucous  lvs.   Gn.  51,  p.  472. 

BB.    Sorus  of  2  sporangia  concealed  in  slipper-shaped 

lobes. 

dicirpa,  R.Br.  Lvs.  2—4  times  forked,  with  the  lobes 
strongly  arched,  rotund  or  narrow,  with  the  under  sur- 
face rusty -hairy.    Australia. 

AA.    Ultimate  lobes  pectinate  :  sori  near  the  middle  of 

the  ve inlets. 

c.    Leaf,  after  first  forking,  hipinnate. 

g^lailca,  Hook.  Primary  branches  elongate.  2-3  ft.  in 
length  :  rachises  with  rusty  scales  ;  pinnae  4-8  in.  long, 
with  closely  placed  entire  segments,  glaucous  beneath. 
China  and  Japan. 

cc.    Leaf  with  fan-shaped  divisions. 
flabeimta,  R.  Br.    Lvs.  2-3  times  forked,  the  divisions 
ascending.  (5  in.  or  more  long,  elliptic-lanceolate  ;  ulti- 
mate divisions  linear.    Australia. 

longipinn&ta,  Hook.  Branches  of  the  lvs.  repeatedly 
dichotomous  ;  pinna-  up  to  2  ft.  long,  3  in.  wide.  Trop. 
Ame-i-a. 

/v.>.>      '     'uate  >    inches  with  a  pair  of  forked  pinn<v  : 
■   ■'  I  ■       iqzag.  repeatedly  dichotomous. 

did  '■'..  :  .\  mu.  With  a  distinct  pair  of  pinnae  aris- 
ing fi  '  ,  /f  the  forked  branches  ;  segments 
not  de  li  in  t  'i»opical  regions  generally,  but  several 
species  haM-  been  confused  here,  as  in' many  of  the 
widelv  distributed  species.  r     -^r   r-vrvr-n,..  ^^.^ 

GLOBBA  (Malayan  name).  Scitaminace(r.  This  ge- 
nus, ".-hich  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the  cannas 
and  ginger  plant,  contains  some  herbaceous  conserva- 
tory plants  with  rhizomes  and  habit  of  canna.  and  a 
singular  floral  structure.  Only  one  species  is  known  to 
be  cult,  in  America.  This  is"  known  to  the  trade  as 
G.  coccinea,  which  is  really  G.  atrosanguinea.  figured 
at  B.M.  6626.  Index  Kewensis  is  clearly  in  error  in  re- 
ferring G.  coccinea  to  G.  albo-bracteata,'a.s  is  plain  from 
G.C.  II.  18:71.  Veitch  introduced  in  1881  a  plant  under 
the  provisional  name  of  G.  coccinea,  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  new  species,  but  the  next  year  it  was  identified 
with  G.  atrosanguinea.  This  plant  was  highlv  praised 
in  1893  by  John  Saul,  who  said  substantiallv:  "Plants  in 
bloom  the  greater  part  of  the  year:  stems  much  crowded, 
12-18  in.  long,  gracefully  arching  on  all  sides:  fls.  scar- 
let and  yellow,  in  dense  racemes."  The  credit  for  the 


discovery  of  this  plant  is  generally  given  to  P.  W.  Bur- 
bidge.  but  in  G.  C  II.  18:407  Burbidge  gives  the  honor  to 
Curtis.    For  culture,  see  Alpinia. 

atrosangnilnea,Teijsm.  &  Binnend.(<7.  coccinea,  HorX., 
Veitch).  JStem  slender,  bec«>ming  2-3  ft.  high  :  Ivs. 
3-4  in.  long,  elliptic,  acuminate  at  both  ends;  sheaths 
purplish,  pubescent,  closely  clasping  the  stem:  lower 
tlowerless  bracts  distant,  brown,  6-9  lines  long:  upper 
and  flowering  bracts  crowded,  red  :  fls.  W^i  in.  long; 
corolla  yellow,  tubular,  thrice  as  long  as  calvx.  Borneo. 
B.M.  6626.  '       w.  M. 

GLOBE  AMARANTH.    Gomphrcna. 

GLOBE  FLOWER.    See  Trollius. 

GLOBE  HYACINTH.     Consult  MnscaH. 

GLOBE  MALLOW.    See  Spcfralcea. 

GLOBE  THISTLE,    ^ea  Echinops. 

t 

GLOBE  TULIP.    See  Calochortus. 

GLOBULARIA  (the  flowers  in  small,  globular  heads). 
Globularidce<e.  About  a  dozen  species  of  Old  World 
he/bs,  subshrubs  and  shrubs,  with  small  blue  fls.  mostly 
in  globular  heads.  Lvs.  from  the  root,  or  alternate, 
leatherj',  entire  or  with  a  few  sharp  teeth.  Probably  the 
commonest  and  best  species  is  G.  tricosantha,  which 
thrives  at  the  front  of  well-drained  borders,  but  is  par- 
ticularly showy  in  the  rockery.  For  this  and  G.  vulgaris 
and  its  forms,  J.  B.  Keller  advises  rather  moist  but 
well-drained  soil  and  partial  shade.  Prop,  by  division 
or  seed. 

A.    Hardy  herbaceous  plants  about  6-12  in.  high. 

B.  Root-lvs.  1-nerved. 

trichosdntha,  Fisch.  &  Mey.    Height  6  in.:  root-lvs. 
spatuIate,3-toothed  at  apex;  stem-!vs.  obovate  or  oblong, 
mucronate,  sessile.     July.  Aug.    Asia  Minor.     Syrii 
"Livs.  turn  blackish  purple  in  fall."—  Woolson. 

BB.   Eoot-lvs.  5-nerved. 

vulgaris,  Linn.  Height  8-12  in. :  root  lvs.  obovate, 
petiolute,  nearly  entire,  apex  entire,  notched  or  mucro- 
nate: stem-lvs.  lanceolate,  sessile.  S.  Eu.,  Caucasus. 
July,  Aug.    B.M.  2256. 

AA.    Tender  subshrttb. 

Al^pum,  Linn.  Lvs.  obovato-oblong,  mucronate  or 
3-toothed  at  apex.  Mediterranean  regions.— Cult,  in  S. 
Calif,  by  Franceschi.  who  says  it  is  covered  with  fls.  all 
winter.    Also  cult,  abroad  under  glass.  •yp'   jj^ 

GLORIOSA  (Latin  for  glorious).  Syn.,  Mtthonica. 
Liliiice(P.  Three  tropical  species,  all  African,  and  one 
also  Asiiin.  They  are  tall,  weak-stemmed  plants,  sup- 
porting themselves  by  means  of  tendril-like  prolonga- 
tions of  the  alternate,  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate  lvs. :  fls. 
many  and  showy,  long-stalked,  borne  singly  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  lvs.:  perianth  of  6  distin-v-t  long  segments, 
which  are  undulate  or  crisped,  and  reflexed  after  the 
manner  of  a  Cyclamen,  variously  colored;  stamens  6, 
long  and  spreading,  with  versatile  anthers:  ovary  3- 
loculed  ;  style  long,  and  bent  upward  near  the  base. 
Odd  and  handsome  plants,  to  by  grown  in  a  warm  house. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  grow.  The  brightest  fls.  are 
produced  in  sunlight.  The  plants  grow  from  tubers. 
These  tubers  should  be  rested  in  early  winter,  and 
started  in  pots  in  January  to  March.  The  plants  bloom 
in  summer  and  fall.  When  potting  the  old  tubers, 
offsets  may  be  removed  (when  they  occur)  and  grown 
separately  for  the  production  of  new  plants.  The  tubers 
may  be  cut  in  two  for  purposes  of  propagation.  Let  the 
plants  stand  near  a  pillar  or  other  support.  Give  freely 
of  water  when  the  plants  are  growing.  In  this  country 
they  are  sometimes  bedded  out  in  sunmier.  W.  13.  Endi- 
cott  cultivatas  (Jloriosa  outdoors  in  summer  at  Canton, 
Mass.,  and  finds  that  the  plants  so  treate«l  are  not  much 
inclined  to  climb  and  flower  as  freely  as  under  glass. 
In  Florida,  they  may  be  grown  permanently  in  the  open. 
Success  with  Gloriosa  depends  on  having  strong  bulbs. 
Consult  Bulbs. 
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A,  Segments  (or  petals)  much  crisped. 
sap^rba,  Linn.  Climbix*}  Lily.  Stem  r>-10  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  ;  segments  .'{-4  in.  long  and  less 
than  an  inch  wide,  opening  yellow,  but  changing  to 
yellow-red  and  deep  scarlet.  Africa,  Asia.  B.K.  1:77. 
On.  38:784.    R.B.  23:r2L 

AA.  Segments  somewJu  t  nndnlo*e,  but  not  crisped. 

simplex,  Linn. (6'.  vir^scens,  Lindl.  G.Pldnfii,  Loud.  1. 
Fls.  opening  yellow,  and  remaini.  g  so  in  shade,  but  be- 
coming deep  yellow -red  when  exposed  to  the  suu;  wider 
than  in  O.  siiperha,  barely  undulate  and  wavy,  and  not 
prolonged  or  hooked  at  the  end  as  in  the  latter  species. 
Africa.  8.31.2539.  Var.  grandifldra,  Nichols.  (Metluhuca 
grandiflora.  Hook.),  has  tls.  8  in.  across.    B.M.  .1216. 

G.  Ahyssinicft ,  Rich.,  said  to  be  the  largest-fld.  species,  seems 
not  to  be  in  cult.  L,  H.  B. 

JL0B1(  OF  THE  SNOW.  Fanciful  name  for  Chiono- 
doxa. 

GLOEY  PEA.     See  Clianthns. 

GLOXINliBA.  Name  given  to  hybrids  of  Gloxinia 
{Sinningia)  and  Gesneria.    See  Gloxinia. 

GLOXINIA.     The   ^  'Gloxinia  was   founded   by 

L'Heritieriul785(namew  ■••of  P.  B.  Oloxin,  abota- 

nist  of  Strassburg)  upon  o.  ..taenia ta  of  Brazil.  Early 
in  this  century  a  related  Brazilian  plant  was  introduced, 
and  it  attracted  much  attention:  this  plant  was  named 
Gloxinia  speciosa  by  Loddiges  in  his  Botanical  Cabinet 
in  1817,  and  it  was  there  figured.  In  the  same  yea''  it 
was  figured  by  Ker  in  the  Botanical  Register,  and 
also  by  Sims  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  Sims  wrote 
that  the  plant  was  "already  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  large  collections  about  town  [L'^udon]."  These 
writers  re.  er  the  plant  to  the  Linnaean  class  r>idynamia, 
but  Ker  also  suggests  that  it  nip.y  belong  to  the  Cam- 
panulaceae.  This  Gloxinia  speciosa  was  the  forerunner 
and  leading  parent  of  the  garden  Gloxinias,  plants  which 
are  now  referred  to  the  family  Gesneraceae ;  but  it  turns 
out  that  the  plant  really  belongs  to  Nees'  genus  Sinnin- 
gia,  founded  in  1825  on  a  Brazilian  plant  which  he 
named  <S.  Helleri.  All  our  garden  Gloxinias  are  Sin- 
ningias,  but  to  gardeners  they  will  ever  be  known  as 
'Gloxinia;  therefore,  we  will  trace  the  evolution  of  them 
here. 

Gloxinia  has  no  tubers :  Sinningia  has.  Gloxinia  has 
a  ring-like  or  annular  disk  about  the  ovary:  Sinningia 
has  5  distinct  glands.  The  Sinningias  are  either  stem- 
less  or  stem-bearing,  with  a  trumpet-shape  or  bell-shape 
5-Iobed  and  more  or  less  2-lii)ped  corolla,  a  5-augled  or 
5-winged  calyx,  4  stamens  attache<l  to  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  and  with  anthers  cohering  at  the  tips  in  pairs, 
and  a  single  style  with  a  concave  or  2-lobed  stigma. 
The  garden  Gloxinias  bel<»ng  to  the  su])genus  Ligeria 
(subgenus  of  Sinningia).  which  has  a  short  stem  or 
trunk,  and  a  broad-limbe<l  bell-shaped  fiower. 

The  true  Gloxinias  are  not  florists'  flowers,  and  they 
are  little  known  in  cultivation.  They  are  apparently  not 
in  the  American  trade.  The  old  G.  maciilafa  is  figur«"l  in 
the  Garden  39:801  (p.  .*J<;4),  and  it  is  probably  ..,  be 
found  in  choice  collections  in  the  Old  World.  It  pro- 
duces knotty  rootstocks,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
may  be  used  for  propagation.  It  is  also  figured  in  B.M. 
1191.  G.  glabrtita ,  Zucc,  from  Mex.,  is  the  G.  glabra, 
Hort.,  Achlmenes  gloxinitrflora,  Forkel,  and  Plectopoma 
gloxiniflontm,  Haust.  It  is  a  stemniy  plant,  with  white 
fls.  with  yellow-spotted  throat.  (B.M. 4430,  as  G.  fimbri- 
ata,  Hort.)  Plectopcmia  is  now  referred  to  Gloxinia.  A 
few  forms  of  this  were  once  offered  by  Saul,  but.  with 
the  exception  of  P.  gloxiniflorum,  they  are  probal)ly  all 
garden  forms. 

The  garden  Gloxinias  (genxis  Sinningia)  are  nearly 
stemless  plants,  producing  several  or  many  very  showy 
bell-like  fls.  each  on  a  long  stem.  Gloxinia  speciosa 
originally  had  drooping  fls.,  but  the  result  of  continued 
breeding  has  produced  a  race  with  fls.  nearly  or  quite 
erect  (Figs.  918,  919).  The  deep  bell  of  the  Gloxinia 
is  very  rich  and  beaixtiful,  and  the  erect  position  is 
a  decided  gain.  The  fls.  also  have  been  increased  in 
size  and  number,  and  varied  in  shape  and  markings  ; 


the  Ivs.  also  have  ]»ecoine  marked  with  gray  or  white. 
The  color  of  the  original  Gloxinia  speciosa  was  appar- 
ently a  nearh-  uniform  purple.  The  modem  races  have 
colors  in  white,  red,  purple  and  all  intermediate  shades: 
some  are  blotched,  and  others  are  fine-spotted  or  sprin- 
kled with  darker  shades.    It  is  prooab!'^  that  the  larger 


918.  Gloxinia  of  the  florists. 

part  of  the  evolution  in  the  common  greenhouse  Glox- 
inia is  a  direct  development  from  the  old  G.  speciosa, 
but  hybridity  has  played  an  important  part.  One  of  the 
earliest  recorded  series  of  hybrids  ( lb44)  was  with  Sin- 
ningia guttata,  which  is  a  plant  with  an  upright  stem 
and  bearing  rather  small  spotted  fls.  in  the  axils  of  the 
Ivs.  (B.IJ.  13:1112).  The  issue  of  this  cross  showed  lit- 
tle effect  of  the  S.  guttata,  except  a  distinct  branching 
habit  in  some  of  the  plants  (B.R.  30:48).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  S.  guttata  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  evohition  of  the  spots  on  the  i)resent-day  flower, 
although  the  original  G.  speciosa  was  striped  and 
blotched  in  the  throat.  The  student  who  wishes  to  trace 
some  of  the  forms  of  garden  Gloxinias  may  look  up  the 
following  portraits  :  B.M.  1937,  speciosa  itself  ;  B.M. 
32im;.  var.  albiflora;  B.M.  39.34,  var.  macrophvlla  varie- 
gata:  B.M.  .3943,  var.  Menziesii:  F.S.  3:220,  Zeichleri 
(hvbrid);  F.S.  3:2()8;  F.S.  4:311.  Fvftana  (hvbrid); 
F.S.  (J:G10;  F.S.  10:1002:  F.S.  14:1434-0;  F.S.  16:1099 
and  1705:  F.S.  17:1708.  1772-1770;  F.S.  18:1840,  1878, 
1885,1918-19;  F.S.  19:19.55,  double  forms;  F.S.  21:2164; 
F.S.  22:2324.  I. H. -42:  39,  41.  Gt.  47:79;  Gt.  48,  p.  80. 
Gn.  15:108;  43:909;  52,  p.  208.  R.H.  1H46:301,  Teuch- 
lerii;  R.H.  1848:201.  Fvfiana;  1877:70,  variabilis;  R.H. 
1883,  p.  248.  For  florists"  plants,  see  A.F.  11:7;  A.G. 
14:49;  Gng.  0:83.  There  are  many  Latin-made  names 
of  garden  Gloxinias,  but  the  plants  are  only  forms  of 
the  G.  speciosa  type.  One  of  the  commonest  current 
trade  names  is  G.  crassi folia,  a  name  applied  to  .some  of 
the  best  and  lai  ;_'('st-growing  strains. 

There  are  doulile  forms  of  Gloxinia,  in  which  an  outer 
but  shorter  corolla  is  formed.  These  forms  are  more  curi- 
ous than  useful.  Gloxinia  (Sinningia)  has  been  hybri- 
dized with  Gesneria:  and  the  hvbrid  prftgenv  has  been 
called  Gloxinera  (G.C.  III.  17:145,  Fig.  22).     l.  H.  B, 

Gloxinias  are  general  favorites  with  most  people. 
Their  large  tubular  and  richly  col(»red  blossoms,  to- 
gether witli  their  soft,  velvety  green  leaves,  make  a 
gorgeous  «lisplay  when  in  flower.  Being  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America,  they  require  stove  temperature  during  their 
growing  season.  Though  tlM-y  may  be  grown  so  as  to 
flower  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  yet  they  are 
naturally  summer-flowering  ]dants,  and  do  best  when 
treated  as  such.  They  are  propajjated  by  seeds,  or  by 
cuttings  made  of  leaves  or  stems.  Set'ds  are  prefi'rable, 
iinless  one  wishes  to  increase  some  very  ch«»ice  colored 
variety,  when  it  is  best  to  propagate  by  leaf  cuttings, 
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using  partly  matured  medium  sized  Ica'fs  with  a  small 
portion  of  leaf -stalk  attached  (Fig.  621),  p.  423).  These 
may  be  inserted  in  an  ordinary  propagating  bed,  where, 
if  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side,  they  will  s(M>n  root  and  form 
tubers,  when  they  may  be  potted  and  grown  on.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  a  warm  temperature  early  in  Febru- 
ary, in  pans  or  shallow  boxes  containing  a  finely  sifted 
mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mold  rnd  silver  sand  in  about  equal 
proportions.  The  seedlings  will  begin  to  appt-ar  in  about 
ten  days,  when  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  water- 
ing, or  they  will  "damp-off,"  as  gardeners  term  it.  In 
fact,  success  with  these  plants  throughout  the  year  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  care  exercised  in  watering.  Even 
in  their  most  active  growth  the  water  always  should  be 
given  from  the  spout  of  a  watering  can,  taking  care  not 
to  wet  the  leaves,  though  they  like  a  warm,  humid  at- 
mosphere during  their  growing  season.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  can  be  conveniently  handled,  they  should  be 
potted  singly  into  thumb  pots  and  grown  on  rapidly, 
using  in  subsequent  shifts  a  mixture  of  two  parts  leaf- 
mold,  1  part  good  fibrous  loam  and  1  part  i)eat.  Th(! 
plants  must  be  well  shaded  from  sunlight  and  placed  in 
a  position  free  from  draughts.  The  seedlings  should 
begin  to  fiower  by  the  middle  of  August,  when  they 
should  be  given  an  abundance  of  air.  After  flowering, 
the  leaves  will  begin  to  mature,  when  water  should  be 
gradually  withheld.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  all 
ripened  off,  the  pots  should  .)e  stored  away  in  some  con- 
venient place  for  the  winter,  in  a  temperature  of  about 
45°,  giving  Just  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  tubers  from 
shriveling.  Towards  the  middle  of  February  the  tubers 
will  show  signs  of  starting  into  growth.  A  batch  should 
be  started  at  this  time,  choosing  the  tubers  which  ap- 
pear most  active,  and  the  remainder  should  be  held  back 
for  another  month;  this  will  give  a  much  longer  period 
of  blossoming.  The  tubers  should  have  all  the  old  soil 
shaken  oflf  and  be  potted  again  in  clean, well  drained  pots, 
using  sizes  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  tubers, 
the  compost  being  the  same  mixture  as  before  recom- 


919.   Modern  Gloxinia  blooms  (X>^). 

mended.  They  should  be  given  but  little  water  until 
active  root  growth  commences.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  they  should  be  shifted  on  at  once  into 
the  ]>ots  they  are  inten<led  to  flowfr  in,  as  frequent 
shifts  would  more  or  less  damage  their  leaves,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  cling  round  the  sides  of  the  pots. 
The  first  batch  should  come  into  flower  in  June.    When 


carefully  grown.  Gloxinias  are  particularly  free  from 
insect  pests  or  fungous  diseases,  and  the  same  tubers  can 
be  grown  for  several  years.  Edwakd  J.  Canning. 

As  Gloxinias  are  essentially  tropical  plants,  they  re- 
quire a  temperature  of  GO''  (night)  if  started  early;  yet 
seedlings  raised  during  summer  time  do  splendidly  when 
planted  in  coldframes.  When  a  select  collection  is  de- 
sired, it  is  customarj'  to  plant  hundreds  of  seedlings  in 
frames  for  the  summer.  A  large  majority  of  these  will 
bloom,  from  which  a  number  of  the  best  is  selected.  In 
connection  with  this  method  of  culture,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  nearly  all  the  plants  which  fail  to  bloom  are 
strong  growers,  uiaking  grand  specimens  the  following 
season,  and  the  majority  of  them  will  be  purple-flow- 
ered. The  more  upright-growing  plants  of  red  and  pink 
shades  are  the  first  to  bloom;  and  curiously,  also,  the 
latest  plants  to  start  of  any  age  are  generally  the  best. 
Although  cultural  directions  usually  insist  on  care  in 
wateri..g  so  as  to  avoid  wetting  the  foliage,  we  have 
never  been  careful  to  follow  these  instructions  closely, 
except  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  but  we  re- 
alize that  it  might  be  detrimental  in  moist,  dull  weather. 
The  greatest  objection  we  have  to  wetting  the  foliage  is 
on  account  of  sediment  from  the  water  making  a  de- 
posit on  the  bright,  hairy  foliage,  taking  away  the  luster 
which  gives  such  a  healthy  and  effective  appearance  to 
well-bloomed  plants.  '  t.  D.  Hatfield. 

GLYC£:SIA.     Referred  to  Panicularia. 

GLYCINE  (Greek  for  sweet).  Leguminbs(t.  Perhaps 
15  or  20  species  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia, 
mostly  twining  vines.  The  Glycines  are  allied  to  Doli- 
chos,  Vigna  and  Phaseolus:  the  cult,  species  are  distin- 
guished by  small  and  hairy  fls.  in  short  axillarj-  racemes; 
stipules  very  small  and  f  ne  from  the  petiole :  leaflets  (3) 
large  and  thin:  seeds  short  or  globular  and  j^ea-like.  In 
this  country  Glycine  is  known  only  in  the  Soy  Bean,  G. 
hispida,  Maxim.  (Fig.  lO.j,  p.  1.37),  which  is  an  erect, 
hairy  annual  from  Japan  and  China.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  Soja  Bean,  Coffee  Bean  and  Coffee  Berry.  It  grows 
2-4  ft.  high,  making  a  rank,  bushy  herb,  and  bearing 
axillary-  clusters  of  small  hanging,  hairy  pods,  with  con- 
strictions between  the  seeds.  The  seeds  are  nearly  globu- 
lar, pea-like,  usually  white  (f,Fig.  191,  p.  loo).  In  China 
and  Japan  the  beans  are  much  used  for  human  food, 
but  in  this  country  the  plant  is  grown  for  forage,  hav- 
ing begun  to  atiract  attention  about  25  years  ago.  The 
beans  n.ay  be  used  r's  a  substitute  for  coffee;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  plant  is  often  sold.  The  Soy  Bean,  in 
the  form  in  which  we  know  it,  seems  to  be  unknown  in  a 
wild  state.  It  is  probably  a  domesticated  form  of  Gly- 
cine Sdja,  S'"b.  &  Zucc,  which  is  wild  in  Japan.  These 
two  species  are  united  by  some  authors  and  separated 
by  others  (see  Franch.  &  Sav.  Fl.  Jap.  1:108.  Maxim. 
Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.  18:.398).  For  purposes  of  per- 
spicuity and  definition,  they  may  well  be  kept  separate 
ia  the  books.  The  Soy  Bean  has  also  been  separated  as 
a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Soja  h  Ixpida ,  Moench ; 
but  this  disposition  is  now  mostly  given  up.  For  the 
economic  merits  of  Soy  Be»ns,  see  various  experiment 
station  reports;  also  Farmers'  Bull.  58,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  drought-resisting 
crop. 

Glycine  was  once  applied  to  Wistaria.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  that  genus  at  the  present  day  in  foreign  lists. 

L.  II.  B. 

GLYCYBBHlZA  (Greek,  su-eet  root).  Leguniindscp. 
Licorice,  also  spelled  Li(^roKicE,  and  Lickorice.  This 
genus  contains  the  plant  whose  roots  produce  the  Licor- 
ice of  commerce.  Seeds  in  pods  are  listed  l.'y  a  few 
dealers  with  miscellaneous  agricultural  seed's.  The 
genus  has  about  a  dozen  widely  scattered  species  of 
perennial  herbs,  often  glandular:  Ivs.  odd-pinnate;  Ifts. 
of  indefinite  number,  rarely  3,  entire,  with  inintite  glands 
or  teeth:  fls.  blue,  violet,  white  or  yellowish,  in  axillary 
racemes  or  spikes,  which  are  peduncled  or  sessile. 

glabra,  Linn.  Height  3-4  ft.:  Ifts.  ovate,  subretuse, 
subglutinous  beneath:  spikes  peduncled,  shorter  than 
the  Ivs.:  fls.  distant:  pods  glabrous,  3-i-seeded.  Sum- 
mer and  autumn.  ^^  -^^ 
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The  roots  of  Glycyrrhiza.  a  native  of  southern  Eu- 
rope and  central  Asia,  are  used  extensively  by  drug- 
gists; in  America  by  brewers  and  manufacturers  of 
plug  tobacco;  in  Turkey,  Egypt  and  France  to  make 
cooling  drinks.  Our  supply  — more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars' worth  in  1899— is  derived  mainly  from 
Spain,  Portu*j:al,  Italy,  Turkey  and  Russia  (Transcauca- 
sia), the  roots  from  Spain  and  Italy  being  considered 
best,  and  those  from  Turkey  poorest  on  account  of  their 
bitterness.  The  soil  for  Licorice  must  be  deep,  mellow, 
moist,  rich  and  free  from  stones.  Plants  are  usually  set 
in  rows,  3  ft.  or  more  a[>art,  and  not  less  than  1  ft.  asun- 
der. After  the  plants  have  covered  the  groun«l,  they 
are  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves  for  3  or  4  years. 
Harvesting  is  primitive,  the  roots  being  exposed  by  the 
plow  and  pulled  by  hand.  Large  quantities  of  roots  are 
thus  left  to  produce  a  succeeding  crop  or  to  overrun  the 
field  as  weeds.  One  ton  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  fair 
yield:  l.G  cents  a  pound  an  average  price.  In  America 
the  only  fields  worthy  the  name  are  in  California,  where 
Licorice  is  not  considered  very  paying.  Experiment  and 
experience  with  it  are,  however,  but  little  more  than 
^eg^ri.  ^i  (J.  Kains. 

GLYPTOSTEOBUS.    See  Taxodiutn. 

GM£LINA  (after  one  of  five  distinguished  German 
botanists  named  Gmelin).  Verbendceo'.  Eight  species 
of  E.  Asiatic  and  X.  Australian  trees  and  shrubs,  bear- 
ing yellow  or  brownish  irregular  fis.  sometimes  nearly 
2  in.  across.  A  very  few  plants  may  be  cult,  in  Euro- 
pean warmhouses,  and  in  America  only  in  S.  Fla.  and 
S.  Calif,  outdoors.  The  genus  produces  a  fancy  timber 
similar  to  teak,  which  is  a  product  of  the  same  order. 
Vitex  and  (.Merodendron  are  better  known  c<mgeners. 
Spiny  or  not:  shoots  tomentose:  Ivs.  opposite,  entire, 
toothed  or  lobed:  fls.  in  panicled  cymes,  tomentose  at 
least  while  young;  corolla  tube  slender  below;  limb  ob- 
lique, 5-  or  4-lobed;  stamens  4,  didynamous. 

A.    Lvs.  becoming  9  in.  long,  6  in.  wide. 

arbdrea,  Roxb.  (G.  lihehlii.  Hook.).  Unarmed  tree, 
sometimes  attaining  <iO  ft.,  deciduous,  flowering  with  the 
young  lvs.:  lvs.  cordate-ovate.  India,  Malaya.  B.M. 
4.395.  Cult,  only  in  S.  Calif,  by  Franceschi,  who  keeps 
O.  Rheedii  separate. 

AA.    Lvs.  }4-l%  in.  long. 

Asi^tica,  Linn.  {G.  jmrrifjora,  Pers.,  a  typographical 
error  for  G.  pa rvi folia .  Roxh.).  Shnibby,  sometimes 
spinescent :  lvs.  ovate  or  obovate,  entire  or  lobed.  In- 
dia, Ceylon. 

GNAPHALIUM.  See  Leontopodiitm  and  Helichry- 
sum.  There  are  various  native  Gnaphaliums,  but  they 
are  not  in  cultivation.  6^.  lanatum  of  gardeners  is  He' 
lichryaum  petiolatum. 

GOAT'S  BEARD  is  usually  Spirtea  Armicus:  also  the 
genus  Tragopogon.  to  which  the  Salsify  or  Oyster  Plant 
belongs. 

GOAT'S  FOOT.    Oralis  Caprina. 

GOAT'S  RUE.    See  Galega. 

GOBO.    See  Burdock. 

GODETIA.    Included  in  (Enothera. 

GOLDEN  CHAIN,    Lahnrntim  vulgare. 

GOLDEN  CLUB.    Orontium. 

GOLDEN  DEWDROP.  Fanciful  name  for  Dnranta 
Piuniifri. 

GOLDEN  FEATHER.  See  Chrysanthemum  parthe- 
nioides. 

GOLDENBOD.    Solidago. 
GOLDEN  SEAL,    flydrastis. 
GOLD  FERN.    Gymnoyramma 


GOLDFUSSIA.    Included  in  Strobilanthes. 

GOLD  THREAD.    Coptis  trifolia. 

GOMBO,  Gumbo,  or  Okra.     See  ffibiscus   esculentns. 

G0MPHR£NA  (name  suggested  by  Gromphrtena, 
Pliny's  name  for  some  Amaranth,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  grapho,  to  write  or  paint;  alluding  to  the 
highly  colored  or  "painted"  foliage).  Amttruntdcece. 
This  genus  includes  the  (^lobe  Amaranth,  a  common 
everlasting  flower  of  easy  culture.  It  is  also  known  as 
Bachelor's  Button,  though  two  other  utterly  distinct 
plants  (Centanrea  Cyanu.t  and  Ifanuncitliix  arris)  have 
the  same  popular  name.  The  flower-heads  are  an  inch 
or  less  in  diameter,  globose,  of  many  coh»rs.  an<l  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  showy  bracts,  which  hide  the  true 
flowers.  In  a  family  reniarkal)le  for  brilliant  foliage  this 
genus  seems  to  be  the  only  «>ne  valued  for  everlastings. 
Nearly  all  \he  other  everlasting  flowers  of  importance 
belong  to  the  Compositap.  Gomphrena  has  about  70  spe- 
cies, mostly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, but  the  Glol»e  Amaranth  is  wid^'ly  dispersed 
throughout  the  tropics.  Herbs  erect  or  prostrate,  pu- 
bescent to  villous,  with  or  without  a  leafy  involucre: 
fls.  short  or  long,  white  or  colored :  bracts  short  or  lt>ng, 
concave,  and  keeled,  winged  or  crested  (m  the  back.  For 
culture,  see  Annuals  and  Ererlasting  Flowers. 

globdsa,  Linn.  Globe  Amaranth.  BAfHELOR's  Brr- 
TON.  Height  18  in.  or  less:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  obovate,  the 
largest  4  in.  long,  \%  in.  wide,  tapering  to  a  petiole. 
July.  B.M.  2815.  R.H.  1890,  p.  522.  F.K.  1::«3.  The 
folli)wing  names  of  horticultural  varieties  indicate  the 
raii:;e  of  color  :  vars.  dlba,  aurea.  camea,  nana  com- 
pacta  (=  alba),  purpurea,  striata,  viol^cea.  Dwarf  and 
compact  forms  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  any  color. 
There  is  a  narrow-leaved  form  of  this  species  which 
Voss  calls  G.  Haageana,  Kl.  (G.  auraniidca,  Hort.  G. 
coccinea,  Decne. ),  which  has  lanceolate  lvs.,  often  0 
times  as  long  as  broad.  The  Ivs.  are  rarely  %  in.  wide. 
R.H.  1854:161.    AH  are  easily  grown  annuals. 

G.  gnaphalioldes,  Vahl.   See  Pfaffia.  W.  M. 

GONANIA  is  a  typographical  error  in  some  nursery 
catalogues  for  Gouania. 

GONGORA  ( after  Don  AntCTiio  Caballero  y  Gongora, 
Bishop  of  Cordova).  Includes  Acropera.  Orchiddcece, 
tribe  \'d)Hte(r,  subtribe  Cyrtopodieie.  A  small  genus 
of  plants  with  curious  spotted  fls.,  not  common  in  cul- 
tivation, and  of  little  value  except  for  collections.  Dis- 
tinguishe<l  from  the  other  members  of  the  subtribe  by 
being  epiphytic,  having  the  dorsal  sepal  adnate  to  the 
column,  an»l  by  its  many-fld.  raceme.  Dorsal  sepal  erect, 
spreading,  thus  appearing  to  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
column:  lateral  sepals  sprejuling  or  reflexed  from  the 
base  of  the  column,  wider  :  petals  small,  adnate  to  the 
base  of  the  column:  labellum  continuous  with  the  col- 
umn, narrow  and  flt'shy,  with  2  thick  lateral  horned  or 
aristulate  lobes,  and  a  central  one  which  is  saccate  or 
even  folded,  forming  a  vertical  plate  :  co'umn  erect 
or  ascending,  not  winged:  pseiulobulbs  sulcate,  sheathed, 
bearing  1  or  2  large,  plicate  lvs.:  fls.  borne  in  a  long, 
loose,  pendent  raceme  arising  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudobuUts. 

Gongoras  are  extremely  free-flowering,  and  grow 
easily  in  a  mixture  of  sphagnum  and  peat,  with  a  little 
charcoal  added  for  drainage.  During  the  growing  season 
they  require  plenty  «»f  water,  and  brisk  heat.  In  the 
winter  they  require  little  water,  but  should  be  kept  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  in  a  cool,  shaded  house.  They  grow 
well  with  Cattieyas.  or  in  a  temperature  of  60°  in  winter 
and  80°  in  summer.  Some  errowers  {irefer  to  use  fine 
fern  root  packed  tightly  and  for  :i  top  finish  a  little  fine 
moss  fountl  in  damp  meadows,  instead  of  sphagnum, 
which  in  this  climate  is  quick  to  decay. 

A.    Lateral  sepuis  ovate  or  oblong,  truncate. 

trunc&ta,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  deeply  furcate  :  lateral 
sepals  rotund,  oblong,  truncate,  the  upper  one  ovate, 
keeled;  petals  minute,  ovate;  sepals  and  petals  pale 
straw  color,  spotted  with  purple  ;  base  of  labellum  com- 
pressed in  the  middle,  2-horned  :  apex  ovate,  canalicu- 
late.   B.R.  31:56. 


GONGORA 


GOODYEKA 


Goiy 


AA.  Lateral  sepals  broad,  ovate,  pointeiL 
B,  /'^'<.  UfjJit  sepia  brown  :  ovary  much  incurved. 
gale^ta,  Reich,  f.  {.}fajriU()ria  gateAfa,  Lindl,  Aero- 
pera  Loddiij»'!iii.  Lin«il. ).  Pseu<lobulbs  ovate-conical, 
clothe«l  with  membranous  scales  :  Ivs.  broadly  lanceo- 
late. «»  in.  lonir:  racemes  droopinjr,  6-S  in.  loniu:,  with  G-12 
pale  sepia  ))ri>wn  lis.:  dorsal  sepal ^aleate:  yietals  small, 
oblom?-trnnoate;  labellum  3-lobed  ;  lateral  lobes  in- 
flexed,  middle  one  saccate.  The  plai.ts  bear  several 
short,  rather  large-fld.  racemes.  Aug.  Mex.  B.M.  3503. 
L.B.C.  17:1645. 

BB.    Fls.  yelloiv:  ovary  someivliat  incurred. 

Armenlaca,  Reichb.  f.  (Acrop^ra  Amienhica,  Lindl.). 
Pseu'lobulbs  ovate,  sulcate.  2-lvd. :  raceme  loose,  bear- 
ing many  yellow  tls.:  sepals  ovate,  roumied.  apiculate, 
the  lateral  ones  obli(jue;  petals  one-half  as  loner  as  the 
column:  labellum  tleshy;  apex  ovate,  plane,  acuminate, 
base  tuberculate,  crested.    B.M.  5501. 

AAA.    Lateral  sepals  lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate. 

B.    Fls.  chocolate-brown,  spotted. 

atropurpilrea,  Hook.  Pseudobulbs  oblong-cylindrical, 
deeply  sulcate,  2-lvd. :  Ivs.  about  1  ft.  long,  lanceolate, 
subplicate:  racemes  numerous,  2  ft.  long,  r>earing  many 
chocolate-colore<l,  spotted  fls.  about  2  in.  in  diam. :  mar- 
gins of  the  sepals  revolute;  petals  small,  twisted  at  the 
apex;  labellum  4-horned  at  the  base;  apex  folded  so  as 
to  form  a  vertical  triangular  plate.  This  species  is  the 
most  common  in  cultivation.  It  is  nearly  always  in 
flower  during  the  summer.    Trinidad.    B.M.  3220. 

BB.  Fls.  yellow,  spotted. 

quinquen^rvis,  Ruiz  &  Pavon  (6-'.  maculUta,  Lindl.). 
Pseudobulbs  ovate-oblong,  deeply  furrowed,  2-lvd. :  Ivs. 
broadly  lanceolate,  5-plaited:  racemes  many,  2  ft.  long, 
with  numerous  yelk  v  fls.  spotted  with  dark  red :  lateral 
sepals  reflexed,  meeting  in  the  back ;  petals  small,  linear- 
oblong,  from  the  middle  of  the  colunm;  lip  4-horned  at 
base:  apex  folded,  tapering  to  a  setaceous  point.  A 
curious  plant,  much  resembling  G.  atropurpurta  except 
in  color  and  form  of  fls.  Mav-Aug.  B.M.  3687.  B.R. 
19:101(3. 

BBB.  Fls.  dull  red-purple  spotted,  with  a  yellow  label- 
lum. 
tricolor,  Reichb.  f.  (G.  marulUta,  var.  tricolor,  Lindl.). 
Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  2/2  in.  long,  deeply  furrowed:  Ivs. 
ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  about  5-ribbeIl,  0  in.  long:  ra- 
ceme slender,  pendulou-  lax-fld.,  0-10  in.  long:  pe<li- 
cels  with  ovary  13-2-2  in.  ig,  speckled  like  the  rachis: 
fls.  about  2  in.  long:  dorsal  sepals  lanceolate,  with  revo- 
lute margins,  tip  recurved:  lateral  sepals  ovate-lanceo- 
late, with  revolute  margins,  dull  red-purple,  with  a  pale, 
stout  midrib:  free  portion  of  the  petal  spreading,  up- 
curved,  lanceolate,  speckled  :  labellum  golden  yelkw, 
base  cimeiform  saccate,  truncate  in  front,  with  an  awn 
on  each  side,  apical  part  broadly  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
spurlike,  slender,  speckled  tip,  gibl)ous  behind:  column 
slender,  speckled.    B.M.  7530.    B.R.  33:01). 

G.  fuscata,  Hort.  (Acropera  fusoata  and  luteola.  Hort.),  has 
been  cult,  for  many  years,  but  no  description  is  available. 

H.  Hasselbrint,  and  Wm.  Mathews. 

GONIOMA  (Greek,  gonia,  angle,  corner;  the  corona 
cornered  near  the  top).  ApocynHcefp.  A  nionotypic 
genus  containing  a  South  African  shrub.  John  Saul,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  spoke  of  it  as  having  racemes  of 
double  white  fls.,  borne  on  the  point  of  every  shoot,  and 
suggesting  the  Cape  Jessamine  by  their  form  antl  fra- 
grance. He  probal)ly  had  some  other  plant  in  mind,  for, 
according  to  DeCandolle,  Gonioma  has  yellowish  fls., 
only  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  borne  in  cymes  which  are 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.,  the  Ivs.  being  l-'4-2  in.  long.  Saul 
also  a.(i\'eTtii<ey\"  Tabern(Tmontana  Catnelli(r  flora  plenn 
Glory  of  the  Day,"' which  may  have  been  a  variety  of  the 
common  Tofn'ma^monttnia  coronario.  Gonioma  dif- 
fers from  Tabernsemontana  in  having  the  ovules  ar- 
ranged in  2  series  instead  of  an  iudeflnite  number  of 
series. 

Eamdssi,  E.  Mey.  {Tibermrmontiina  Camds'si,  Regel). 
Height  10-20  ft.:  Ivs.  opposite  or  the  ujiper  ones  in 
3's,  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  leathery,  4-0  lines  wide: 
cymes  small,  terminal,  8-10-fld. :  fl.s.  salver-shaped,  yel- 
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lowish,  3  lines  long;  tube  a  little  wider  at  the  middle  and 
angled,  constricted  at  top,  pilose  within  from  the  middle 
to  the  top;  lobes  a  third  as  long  as  the  tube,  ovate,  cor- 
date, twisted  to  the  right  in  the  bud ;  .style  2-cut. 

GONIOPHLfiBIUM,  A  subgenus  of  Polypodium,  with 
auastoniosinir  veins;  by  some  regarded  as  a  genus.  For 
G.  subauriculatum,  see  Polypodium. 

G0NI6PTEKIS  (Greek,  angled  fern).  Palypodidcetp. 
A  genus  of  tropical  terns  allied  to  Phegopteris,  with 
naked  rounded  sori  and  the  lower  veinlets  of  contiguous 
segments  or  lobes  united.  By  some  placed  under  Poly- 
jjodium. 

crenita,  Presl.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  on  stalks  nearly  as 
Ion;;,  wirii  a  terminal  ]>inna>  0-8  in.  long,  often  2  in.  wide, 
and  4-8  similar  lateral  jiinna';  margins  bluntly  lobed; 
sori  near  the  main  veins.    Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Brazil. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

GOOBEB  is  a  commoner  name  in  the  South  than 
"  Peanut."  which  is  the  universal  name  in  the  North. 
For  culture,  see  Peanut;  for  botany,  see  Arachis. 


GOODIA  (after  Peter  Good,  who 
found  the  plant  in  N.  S.  Wales).  Le- 
guminosip.  An  Australian  genus  of  2 
species  of  shrubs,  with  j»ea-like  fls., 
.'•Iiiefly  yellow,  but  with  red  markings. 
Both  species  have  long  been  cult,  in 
a  few  conservatories  abroad,  but  the 
pubescent  species  is  now  forgotten 
and  the  glabrous  one,  in  America  is 
cult,  chiefly  in  S.  Calif,  outdoors,  Cn- 
derglass  these  shrubs  are  treated  like 
Cape  h«  .aths  or  AustraMan  hard- 
woode<l  plants.  The  genus  has  no 
near  allies  of  garden  value.  It  be- 
longs with  4  other  Australian  genera 
to  the  sub-tribe  Bossia'a,  in  which 
the  lvs.  are  mostly  sinijde  :  stamens 
coalesced  into  a  sheath,  which  is  split 
a^)ove:  seeds  strophiolate.  From  these 
4  genera  Goodia  difl'^-rs  in  having  3 
leaflets,  and  its  racemes  terminal  or 
opposite  the  Ivs.  instead  of  axillary. 

A.  Schultheis  writes  that  Goodias 
are  occasionally  seen  in  florists'  win- 
<lows  in  America.  Wm.  Watson,  of 
Kew,  says  the  fls.  are  very  fragrant, 
and  remain  on  the  plant  a  long  time. 
He  adds  (G.F.  2:244) :  "  Probably  this 
plant,  if  taken  in  hand  *by  the  flor- 
ists, would  prove  quite  as  useful  for 
spring  flowering  as  the  popular  Cy- 
tis'ts  racemosus." 

lotif61ia,  Salisb.  Often  misspelled 
"latif«lia,"  but  the  :',ame  means 
"lotus-leaved."  Glabrous  shrub  de- 
scribed above.  B.M.  958.  J.H.  III. 
29:484. -Likely  to  be  confused  with 
Argyrolobium  Andrewsianum,  be- 
longing to  the  Crotalaria  subtribe.  in 
which  the  seeds  are  not  strophiolate. 
In  Ar:ryrolobium  the  3  leaflets  are 
digitate  and  the  stipules,  l»racts  and 
bractlets  small  but  persistent.  A. 
Andrewsianum  has  sparsely  silky 
lvs.  In  (loodia  the  3  leaflets  are  pin- 
nately  arranged,  and 
thi  stipules,  bracts  and 
bracelets  very  evanes- 

<^^"t-  W.  M. 


GOOD- KING- 
HENRY.       Consult 

Chenopotliinn. 

GOODYftSA  (after 
•John  (ioodyer,  British 
botanist,  who  helped 
Johnson  in  his  edition 
of  Gerarde's   Herbal*. 


920.  Guodyera  pubescens. 


G-)6 


GOODYERA 


GOOSEBERRY 


OrchiddcetF,  tribe  JS'eottiriF.  This  genus  includes  the 
Rattlesnake  Plantain  and  a  few  other  dwarf  terrestrial 
orchids  of  minor  importance  which  are  cult.  chieHy  for 
their  variegated  f«diage.  They  grow  a  few  inches  high, 
with  scapes  8-15  in.  high  at  most.  Ahont  Uo  species. 
Lvs.  radical,  usually  reticulatdy  veined:  fls.  in  dense 
or  loose  spikes;  labellum  saccate;  anther  on  the  back 
of  the  column. 

A.    Ha  rely  native  plants. 

B.    Labellum  strowjly  inflated,  tcitJi  a  short  tip. 

pub^scens,  R.  Br.  Rattlesn.vke  Plantain.  Fig. 
020.  Lvs.  ovate,  de«'p  green  ;  veins  netted, 
white:  scape  stout:  spike  dense,  ovate  in  outline 
before  anthesis;  tls.  globular,  whitish;  beak  of 
stigma  short,  obscure.  Aug.  X.  F.  to  Fla,,  west 
to  Mich,  and  Minn.  L.B.C.l:!.  B.B.  1:474.  Mn. 
2:54.  F.S.  15:15.-10.  A. G.  12:281  and  1:^:520.  Should 
be  grown  in  ordinary  loam  mixed  with  pine  needles 
and  drj'  pine  twigs.  Not  well  suited  for  green- 
house cult. 

BB.    Labellum  saccate,  with  an  elongated  tip. 

c.    Beak  of  the  stigma  shorter  than  its  bodi/. 


Br.    Lvs.  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate; 
sj)ike  1-sided  :  labellum   with   a  re- 


rdpens,  R 
veins  dark 

curved  tip.  L.B.C.  20:1<»S7.  B.B.  1:474.  Rhodora, 
1,  plate  1.  Var.  ophiddes,  Femald  (Fig.  1)21). 
is  the  commoner  form  of  this  species,  with  very 
broadly  marked  lvs. 

cc.    Beak  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  stigma. 

tesselita,    Lodd.     (G.    puht'sccns,   var.    m)nor). 
Lvs.  broa«lly  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate ;    venation 
exceedingly  variable:   scape  slender:  spike  loose: 
fls. white;  labellum  less  saccate  than  in 
O.   repens  ;  tip    straight.      B.M.  2540. 
L.B.C.    l'):y.-)2.     Rhodora    1,   ]>late    1. 
Confused  bj'  tradesmen  with  the  next. 
—  Should  1)6  planted  out  in  a  rockery 
in  sh.ide,  the  roots  being  firmly  placed 
among  dead   pine  needles   and 
loam.    Referred  by  Index  Kew- 
ensis  to  G.  pubescens. 

BBS.     Labellum    scarcely    soi 
cate,  margin  involute. 

M^nziesii,  T  indl.  Plant  rather 
large:   veins  netted:   spike   somewhat 
1 -sided.    Western  I".  S.  to  northern  X. 
Eng.      B.B.    1:475.  —  Advertised     by 
Dutch  dealers. 


AA.    Tender  ezotics,  cult,  under  glass. 
B.    Lvs.  with  a  ichitish  midvein. 
veliltina,  IMaxim.  Fls. whitish,  tinged 


rose.   Japan.    F.S.  17:1779 

BB.    Lvs.  tcith  u'hite,  netted  veins. 

Schlechtendali^na,  Reichb.  f.  ((?.  Japonica,  Blume). 
In  general  appearance  like  G.  tesselata.  Lvs.  ovate: 
spike  loose  :  fls.  white.  Japan. —Once  advertised  by 
Pitcher  &.  Manda. 

Q.  Dttwsoninna  and  O.  discolor.  See  Hspmaria.— <7.  quer- 
cicala.   See  Physurus.  Oakes  Ames. 

GOORA  NUT  is  a  name  for  the  Cola. 

GOOSEBERRY.  The  Gooseberry  and  the  currant  are 
two  of  the  hardiest  types  of  bush  f ;  uits.  The  native  forms 
range  far  north  into  British  America  (see  Kibes ) .  Seed- 
lings of  these  are  also  very  hardy.  English  varieties  are 
comparatively  tender.  The  Gooseberry  appears  not  to 
have  been  cultivated  for  more  than  .'ioo  years.  There 
was,  however,  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
varieties  in  England  ])etween  1050 and  1750.  The  (ioose- 
berry  became  a  favorite  fruit  witli  the  Lancashire  weav- 
ers, who  should  be  credited  with  this  great  develop- 
ment. Miller  i7.Sl,  says  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
an  enumeration  of  varieties.  In  America  the  Gooseberry 
has  been  a  neglected  fruit.  With  wild  fonns  in  abun- 
dance, types  greatly  superior  to  those  from  which  the 
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immense  English  varieties  were  derived,  with  a  crying 
nee<l  for  better  table  varieties,  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  natives.  Our  natives  have  not 
been  improved  prin»arily  because  the  American  people 
have  never  ac<iuired  or  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  fresh 
fruit  of  the  Gooseberry.  In  F^ngland  the  fniit  of  many 
of  the  large,  rtne-riavore«l  varieties  is  used  uncooked. 
In  America  the  fruit  of  the  Goo.seberry  is  thought  of 
only  in  connection  with  pie  (tart)  or  jam,  and  when 
transformed  into  these  foo<l  products,  flavor,  while  of 
some  importance,  is  but  a  minor  consideration.  The 
claim  that  English  Gooselierries  are  less  palatable  than 
the  natives  is  quite  true,  when  passed  upon  from 
this  standpoint.  The  best  cooking  apphs  are  not 
usually  i>rized  in  the  raw  state  on  the  table,  and 
vice  versa.  The  point  is  this  — and  it  is  worth  mak- 
ing—that there  are  dessert  Gooseberries  and  also 
culinary  Gooseberries.  We  should  keep  the  classes 
distinct,  and  work  for  the  production  of  varieties 
with  the  vigor  of  our  natives  and  quality  and  size 
of  fruit  of  the  best  European,  Houghton  was  pro- 
duced nearly  70  years  ago,  and  Downing  from 
Houghton  seed,  grown  by  Charles  Downing,  about 
40  years  ago  (see  Bailey.'' Evolution  of  our  Native 
Fruits  "I.  These  two  varieties  represent  the  Amer- 
ican type,  although  it  is  possilde  that  Downing  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Houghton  and  some 
European  variety.  The  habit  of  the  plant  partakes 
somewhat  of  European  characteristics.  Downing 
is  the  more  popular. 

Site  and  prijKtration  of  soil.  — The  largest  and 
finest  native  bushes  are  found  upon  ricli  bottom 
lands.  Moist,  but  not  soggy,  clay  loams  give  best 
results.  No  ariount  of  fertilizing  will  bring  sandy 
soil  into  condition  suital)le  to  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  the  Gooseberry  anywhere  in  this  country 
except,  perhaps,  along  the  north  Atlantic  and  north 
Pacific  seaboards.  Good  results  have  been  secured 
i"<  the  Lake  Ontario  fruit  region  on  reddish,  cal 
careous  clay.  In  such  situations  the 
V  fruit   does   not   drop   easily,   and   the 

plants  are  usually  free  from  mildew. 
On  the  east  and  west  coasts  the  aspect 
or  lay  of  the  land  is  of  less  importance 
than  in  the  interior.    In  the  mid-conti- 
nental   region   a   sharp,    north 
slope  on  a  cool,  clay  loam  ridge 
is  essential  to  the  fullest  suc- 
cess. A  clover  sod  turned  under 
and  thoroughly  worked  up  is  an 
excellent    preparation    for   the 
Gooseberry  plantation.  A  heavy 
preparatory  api>lication  of  barn- 
yard manure  may  tend  to  make 
the  soil  too  porous  and  too  eas- 
ily dried  out.  If  applied  the  sea- 
son   previous     to    setting    the 
plants,  and  the  land  is  cropped 
with  potatoes,  it  will  be  left  in 
good  condition  to  receive  the  tiooseberries. 

Gooseberries,  particularly  the  English  kinds,  will  en- 
dure more  shade  than  'most  fruit  jilants,  provided  the 
soil  is  suitable.  Good  results  are  often  secured  by 
planting  in  rather  densely  shaded  city  gardens.  Where 
these  con<litions  prevail,  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  maiiitainintr  an  open  head,  in  order  to  discour- 
age the  growth  of  mildews. 

Planting  and  training.— The  Gooseberry  vegetates  at 
a  low  temperature.  It  should,  therefore,  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  spring.  A  better 
plan  is  to  plant  early  in  autumn.  It  may  be  transplanted 
successfully  as  early  as  August  15  south  of  latitude  42 
degrees,  and  north  of  that  line  from  September  1  up  to 
the  beginning  of  frosty  weather.  When  set  out  late  in 
autumn,  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
mulched  with  straw  or  manure.  The  English  varieties 
grow  somewhat  larger  than  the  American  type,  and  re- 
(juire  rather  more  space.  The  plants  are  variously  dis- 
tanced, according  to  the  inclination  of  the  grower;  t)x3, 
5  X  3,  and  4  x  4  ft.  apart  tor  garden  culture  are  the  com- 
moner distances  at  which  the  plants  are  set. 

The  training  of  the  Gooseberry  is  exceedingly  simple. 
It  bears  most  freelv  on  2-  and  3-vear-old  wood.    The  aim 
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should  be  to  keep  a  continuous  supply  of  vij?orous  shoots. 
As  they  become  enfeebled,  cut  them  out.  Encourage 
spurring   by  cutting   back  when  a  variety  indulges  in 

a  ramhlini;  habit,  like  Josselyn 
(Red  Jacket).  In  the  Eust.  it  is 
recommended  to  thin  the  head  to 
lessen  the  tendency  to  mildew. 
This  is  pro}»abIy  gmul  advice,  buv 
in  the  West  it  does  not  apply 
with  the  same  force  ;  rather  cut 
out  the  weaker  branches,  and  pre- 
vent mildew  by  other  methods. 
Thin,  also,  to  facilitate  fruit  pick- 
ing. Pnine  to  encourage  upright 


932.  Ribes  Grossularia  in 
bloom.     Nat.  size. 


?23.   Leaves  of  Ribes  Grossularia. 

Natural  size. 


growth,  when  cultivating  varieties  like  Mountain  Soed- 
lin:^  and  Houghton.  The  bush  form,  with  several  stems, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  single  stem;  i)lantations  last 
longer  in  bush  form,  and  are  more  productive. 

Tillage  and  fertilizimj.  —  Vn  the  east  and  west  coast 
climates,  and  in  the  lake  region,  clean  culture  may  be 
given:  but  in  the  interior,  nmlching  with  strawy  ma- 
nure or  barnyard  litter  is  better  than  mulching  with 
soil.  Cool,  rich  soil  constitutes  an  essential  to  succes«i. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  coal 
ashes  as  a  mulch.  This  is,  of  course,  Oiily  an  amateur's 
method,  and  not  feasible  on  a  commercial  scale.  The 
Gooseberry  is  grown  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  be- 
tween young  orchard  trees  on  tho  loose  soils  bordering 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Slississippi  and  Missouri  rivers. 
The  practice  is  not  to  be  connnended  froin  the  stand- 
point of  the  welfare  of  the  orchard.  Gooseberries  are 
also  grown  between  grape  rows  — a  practice  hardly  to  be 
commended.    Practice  only  shallow  tillage. 

Pickhiff,  marketing,  and  conserving .  —  Picking  Goose- 
berries is  an  uncomfortable  and  generally  uncongenial 
occupation.  The  best  native  varieties,  as  a  rule,  are  those 
most  completely  armed  with  titorns.  A  little  practice, 
however,  will  enable  a  dexterous  picker  to  secure  the 
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berries  without  receiving  much  punishment  in  return. 
The  berries  cluster  along  the  lower  side  of  the  bearing 
branch.  They  are  best  removed  by  elevating  and  steady- 
ing the  branch  with  one  hand  while  the  other  hand  rap- 
idly removes  the  berries,  working  fronj  the  base  up- 
wards. Picking  costs  between  1  and  2  cents  per  (juart  — 
usually  1^2  cents.  English  Gooseberries  should  be 
marketed  either  in  quart  boxes  or  in  5-pound  Climax 
baskets. 

American  varieties  are  nearly  always  picked  green, 
and  are  usually  called  for  in  considerable  quantities  for 
stewing,  jam  making  or  for  canning.  These  are  shipped 
in  10-  and  20-pound  baskets.  Beach,  in  Bull.  114.  N-  Y. 
Exp.  Sta.,  gives  the  following  reasons  for  marketing 
Gooseberries  in  the  green  condition :  "  ( 1  )The  hard,  green 
fruit  is  not  as  easily  injured  in  picking  and  packing  as 
the  pulpy  ripe  fruit,  and  it  will  stand  transportation 
better.  [2)  The  fruit  that  is  allowed  to  ripen  on  the 
bushes  is  exposed  longer  to  attacks  of  sunscald  and 
mildew,  and  should  long-continued  rains  follow  a  period 
of  drought,  the  ripening  fruit  is  liable  to  crack  and 
spoil.  (;{)  The  ripening  of  fruit  is  an  exhaustive  process,, 
from  which  the  tree  is  partly  relieved  when  the  fruit  is 
marketed  green.  (4)  The  proceeds  from  the  green  fruit 
usually  compare  favoruldy  with  the  proceeds  from  the 
ripe  fruit,  although  the  large  Enirlish  varieties  some- 
times bring  the  highest  ]>ri<'es  «»f  the  season." 

Gooseberries  are  very  palatable  if  «-aniied  just  before 
reaching  maturitj-.  Sugar  should  be  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third  to  one-half  ])OUTid  to  each  (juart  of 
berries.  When  treated  in  this  way.  Goosel)erry  pie  may 
be  enjoyed  at  any  time  »lurinir  winter.  Gooseberry  jam 
is  indulged  in  to  a  considerable  extent  by  residents  of 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Wild  berries 
are  gathered  and  largely  used  for  the  ptirpose,  their 
aromatic  acidity  giving  a  spiciness  to  the  finished  prod- 


926.  Ribes  oxyacanthoidea 
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927.   Leaves  of  Ribes  oxyacan' 
thoides.    Natural  size. 


924.  Crown  Bob,  an  Eng- 
lish Gooseberry  (X%). 


925.    Industry,  on-  of  the 

English  Gooseberries. 

Nearli'  natural  size. 


net  which  is  notably  "ranting  in  that  made  from  culti- 
vated types. 

Types  and  varieiies .  —  VmcticaUy ,  there  are  two  types 
of  Gooseberries  in  cultivation. 

1.  The  European  {Kibes  Grossularia,  P'igs.  922,923), 
characterized  by  stocky,  upright  growth,  light-colored 
spines,  thick,  glossy  Ivs.  and  large,  variously  colored  fr. 
The  plants  are  less  hardy  than  our  natives  or  their  hy- 
brids, are  affected  by  our  hot  summer  suns,  and  are 
very  susceptilde  to  fungous  troubles,  prominent  among 
which  is  mildew.  The  New  York  Experiment  Station 
recommends  the  following  varieties  :  Crown  Bob  |Fig. 
924) ;  red,  large,  round,  of  good  quality.  Industry  (Fig. 
925).  Lancashire  Lad;  fr.  dark  red,  nearly  round;  plant 
prolific,  hialthy.  Prince  Harry;  one  of  the  largest, 
green,  good  (juality. 

2.  Americans,  and  hybrids  between  European  and 
American  species,  usuallv  classed  with  Americans  ( Figs. 
926.927,928):  Ivs.  thinner  than  in  i?.  <?ro«s«/flriflr;  leaf- 
stalks hairy,  spines  borne  singly,  fr.  small,  reddish 
green,  shading  off  to  purple.  Pale  Red  may  be  coasid- 
ered  a  good  type  of  the  species.    Varieties:'  Champion 
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928.  An  American  Gooseberry  (X'-i)— Ribes  oxyacanthoides. 


partakes  largely  of  European  characteristics.  Downing 
is  the  most  widely  phnitedof  all  Gooseberries  in  America 
(Fig.  92l>) ;  fruit  medium  size,  oval,  green ;  plant  upright, 
vigorous,  healthy,  produ<'tive.  Houijhton,  an  old  favor- 
ite; fr.  small,  round,  dark  red.  g<io<l  (juality.  Poarl; 
almost  identical  with  Downing,  of  which  it  is  a  seedling. 
Josselyn;  fr.  large,  red,  oval;  ])lant  vigorous  and  pro- 
lific. Another  promising  native  type  is  It.  Cijnoshati, 
represented  by  the  Mathews,  of  Iowa  origin. 

Prop(t(/afion. — This  is  etfected  in  tliree  principal  ways. 
(1)  Cuttings  :  The  Gooseberry  does  not  "strike"  very 
readily  from  cuttings.  Native  varieties  root  more  freely 
than  English  typt-s.  The  cuttings  may  be  taken  in  the 
fall,  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripened.  They  should  be 
7  to  9  in.  lonir.  They  may  be  set  in  the  ground  at  (mce, 
or  tied  in  bundles  and  buried  in  the  ground,  or  stored  in 
a  cold  cellar  over  winter.  The  celhir  must  be  cold  — 
almost  down  to  freezing  point.  Fall-set  cuttings  shoultl 
be  pdanted  obliquely,  so  that  the  hejiving  of  the  ground 
will  not  throw  them  out.  Set  cuttinirs  in  nursery  row 
3  feet  apart  and  j;ive  clean  culture.  (2 1  Layers:  Propa- 
gation by  layering  is  the  common  nursery  practice.  For 
this  purpose,  plants  5  or  6  years  old  are  used.  They 
should  be  vigorotis  and  healthy.  They  should  be  cut 
back  severely  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring.  This  en- 
courages a  dense,  bushy  growth.  The  layering  is  done 
by  plowing  a  fum)w  airainst  the  row  on  each  side  and 
forcing  the  Itranches  down  by  throwing  soil  directly  on 
top  of  the  liusiies.  In  moist  regions  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  covering  is  necessary.  In  dryish  re- 
gions .T  or  0  inches  of  soil  is  necessary.  In  the  fall  the 
soil  is  removed  and  the  rooted  branches  separated  from 
the  parent  l)ush,  leaving  buds  for  the  production  of 
shoots  the  followinir  season:  or,  the  entire  plant  may  be 
taken  up  and  divided.  (3)  Root-cuttinsrs:  Native  Goose- 
berries may  also  be  propairated  bycuttines  of  the  roots. 
The  plants  are  taken  up  in  the  fall  with  all  roots  pos- 
sible.   The  latter  are  cut  into  2-  or  3-inch  lengths  and 


929.   Downing  Gooseberry. 

packed  in  boxes  of  earth,  which  are  stored  in  a  cold  cel- 
lar. In  spring  the  pieces  of  roots  are  planted  in  nursery 
rows,  covered  with  2  inches  of  soil.  English  varieties 
are  not  readily  propagated  by  this  method.  When  single- 
stem  plants  are  ilesired.  they  should  be  grown  from  cut- 
tinjjs.  In  order  to  discourage  sprouting  tenden-'ies  the 
buds  above  the  roots  should  be  removed  — disbudded. 
Layer  plants  are  best  for  producing  the  bush  form  of 
plant  used  almost  exclusively  in  America. 


Diseases.  — Tho  Gooseberrj',  as  a  rule,  is  affected  seri- 
ously by  only  two  plant  parasites,  mildew  and  leaf-sjiot. 
The  former  attac  ks  the  English  varieties,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  the  chie'  fungous  enemy  of  American  varieties. 

Mildew  [Splufrotheea  Mors-l'nr } :  This  is  the  bug- 
bear of  English  varieties  in  America.  It  has  done  more 
to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  this  type  than  anything 
else.  This  fungus  attacks  shoots,  folia^re  and  fruit.  It 
covers  the  affected  part  with  a  yrray,  frost-like  coating. 
This  turns  to  a  dirty  brown  later  on.  It  is  a  surface- 
growing  ]>arasite,  and  the  web-like  covering  may  be 
peeled  from  the  fruit  in  its  early  stages.  The  ends  of 
the  shoots  and  younger  leaves  are  attacked  tirst,  caus- 
ing the  bush  to  take  on  a  stunted  ajtpearance.  Reme- 
dies for  mildew:  (1)  Sanitary:  circulation  of  airsecured 
by  a  favorable  site,  good  drainage  and  proper  training. 
(2)  Fuuiricides:  {a)  Potassium  sulphide,  liver  of  suljdnir 
1  oz.  to  2  gals,  water.  Spray  4  or  5  times,  ai  intervals  of 
(>  or  8  days,  beginning  with  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves. 
(h)  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  used  with  good  results 
fur  the  first  two  applications.  It  stains  the  fruit  when 
applied  after  the  fruit  is  half-jrrown.  (ol  Dilute  copper 
sulphate.  1  oa.  to  15  gals,  water,  may  be  used  through- 
out the  season. 

Leaf-spot  (  Septoria  Jfibis ) :  This  disease  attacks  the 
leaves  only.  It  produces  numerous  small  brown,  irregu- 
larly shaped  spots  or  patches  on  the  Ivs.  This  spotting 
causes  a  premature  dropping  of  the  Ivs.,  often  before 
the  frtiit  is  fully  developed.  Remedy:  Spray  early  in 
the  season,  and  again  after  harvesting  the  fruit,  with 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

lujurioHS  Insects.  — {1)  The  imported  Currant  worm: 
The  larva  of  a  saw-fly  attacks  tlie  foliage  soon  after 
fruit  sets.  The  attack  is  tirst  made  on  the  lower 
leaves.  From  this  point  the  worms  work  tipward  on 
the  bush,  stripping  the  leaves  in  their  line  of  march. 
The  worms  are  exceedingly  voracious,  and  will  defoliate 
a  bush  in  2  or  3  days.  The  mature  insect  is  a  saw-fly, 
which  deposits  its  eirgs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 
Usually  two  broo<ls  occur  duriuir  the  season.  Treatment: 
Spray  with  arsenical  poison  early.  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  Paris  green  may  be  used  in  combination  for  the 
early  spray.  Fo"  tlie  later  sprays,  fresh  powdered 
hellebore,  at  '^lu-  te  of  1  11).  to  50  gals,  of  water,  is 
effective.  TL'i  ~-jver  should  not  wait  for  the  insect 
to  make  its  r  pearance,  but  should  ward  off  danger  as 
so<m  as  the  ."  r>.s  appear  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  Paris  green,  which  will  adhere  to  the 
foliagj  and  be  on  the  spot  when  needed.  Other  in- 
jurious insects  are  the  Gooseberry  fruit  worm  (Epochra 
Canadensis),  which  buiTows  in  the  green  fruit,  causing 
it  to  drop.    Remedy:  Destroy  infested  berries. 

2.  Currant  borer  (Pseno<'erns  supernofatnst) :  The 
larva  of  a  moth.  Eggs  are  laid  near  the  tip  «>f  the  cane, 
down  the  center  of  which  the  larva  tunnels.  Infested 
canes  are  readily  detected.  They  should  be  cut  out  and 
burned.  San  Jos^  scale  an<l  four-lined  leaf-bug  are 
sometimes  injurious.  When  a  plantation  is  infested  by 
the  former  it  should  be  thoroutrhly  treated  with  whale 
oil  soap  mixture  in  winter,  diluted  kerosene  on  sunshiny 
days  in  spring,  or,  in  bad  cases  of  infestation,  it  will 
probabl}'  be  wisest  to  root  up  and  destroy  the  bushes. 
Kerosene  emulsion  is  used  against  the  four-lined  bug 
with  success.  jQ^  Craig. 

GOOSEBEERY,  BARBADOES.     See  Pereskia. 
GOOSEFOOT.     Vernacular  for  Chenopodiutn. 
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GOBDONIA  (after  James  rronlon,  an  Enfiriish  nursery- 
man; died  17M0;.  TtrnstmmiAcetf.  Ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  with  alternate,  simple,  rather  large,  decidu- 
ous or  persistent  Ivs.,  axillary,  showy  white  tis.  and  a 
woody  capsule.  Only  G.  pubencens  is  hardy  north  to 
Mass.,  wtiile  the  others  are  cultivated  only  in  sub- 
tropical ret^ions.  They  all  have  very  handsome  shinin? 
foliage,  ami  produce  their  large  white  tls.  even  on  rather 
small  plants.  They  grow  best  in  a  somewhat  moist, 
peaty  or  sandy  soil.  Prop.  Vjy  seeds,  layers  or  cuttings 
from  half-rif>ened  wood  untler  glass.  About  17}  si)ecies 
in  the  S.  Atlantic  states  and  subtrop.  and  trop.  Asia. 
F'ls.  solitary  and  axillary  toward  the  end  of  the  branches; 
sepals  and  ]»etals  5.  rarely  m<»re;  stamens  nuiiitrous: 
capsule  r>-celled.  dehiscent  with  2  or  many  u^«ually 
winged  see<ls  in  each  cell. 

1*.  J.  Berekmans  writes  that  a  large  tree  in  the  Dar- 
tram  garden,  near  Phila«lelphia.  was  long  suppose<l  to 
be  the  only  livinir  specimen  of  C.  jnihfscens.  All  other 
specimens  in  cultivation  are  l>elieved  to  have  been 
propagated  from  the  Hartram  tn-f.  which  has  lattjy 
died.  All  elTorts  since  17'Jt)  to  rediscover  this  tree  in  the 
South  have  failed. 

A.  Foliage  deciduous. 

pubascens.  L'FIerit.  (G.  .Vfnmdlm,  Sarg.).  Shrub  or 
tree,  to  30  t't. :  Ivs.  obovate-oblong,  narrowed  into  a  short 
petiole,  sparingly  serrate,  l>right  green  and  shining 
abive,  glabrous,  turning  scarlet  in  fall,  'i-{\  in.  louf.'; 
lis.  short-pedicelled,  pure  white,  about  .'}  in.  across; 
petals  roundish  obovate,  with  crenulate  margin,  con- 
cave: capsule  globular.  Sept.,  0<"t.  Georgia,  Init  not 
found  again  since  171>0.  S.S.  1 :2J.  G.W.  F.  47.  Mn. 
6:201.  Gng.  7:lfi7.  M.D.G.  1899:25. -One  of  the  few 
trees  that  flower  iu  autumn. 

AA.   Folidfje  evergreen. 

Lasiinthus,  Ellis.  Loblolly  Bav  Tree,  to  GO  ft., 
usually  shrubby  in  cult.:  Ivs.  obovate-lanceolate,  nar- 
rowed into  a  short  petiole,  cn-nately  dentate,  dark  green 
and  shining  above,  4-0  in.  long:  tis.  long-pedicelled, 
white,  2-2H  in.  across;  petals  oblong-obovate;  stamens 
short:  capsule  ovate.  Julv,  Aug.  Va.  to  Fla.  and  Miss. 
S.S.  1:21.    B.M.  GG8. 

andmala,  Spreng.  Large  shrub:  Ivs.  obl-inceolate,  nar- 
rowed into  a  very  short  petiole,  entire  or  serrate,  dark 
green  above.  3-G  in.  long:  lis,  almost  sessile,  creamy 
white,  2-.'}  in.  across;  petals  roundish  obovate.  Nov. 
S.  China.  B.M.  4019  (as  Poli/spora  arillari.s).  B.M.  2047 
and  B.K.  4:;}49  «as  Ctimenia  axillaris). 

6.  Javdnica,  Rolliss.  See  Sehima  Xoronh*. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
GORSE.     ritJ-   Europtfus. 

GOSS'^PIUM  fname  used  by  Pliny,  probably  from  the 
Araltici.  M'llrnceip.  Cottmn  (wli'ich  see).  Probably 
not  more  th:in  a  dozen  original  species,  although  more 
than  100  have  been  described.  The  species  whi<-h  have 
produced  the  cultivated  Cotton  are  now  much  confused. 
Tw<»  or  three  species  are  in  the  trade  for  ornamental 
purposes  :  G.  Davldsonii,  Kellogg,  from  Lower  Califor- 
nia, a  woody  plant  with  handsome  yellow  but  rather 
small  rts.  (1  in.  lonsri,  and  small  cordate,  mostly  entire 
Ivs.  G.  Sturtii,  F.  Mudl.  A  shrub  <»f  several  feet,  more 
or  less  niark«'d  with  black  dots  :  Ivs.  broadlv  ovate, 
entire:  lis.  large,  purple,  with  a  dark  center. 

L.  n.  B. 

GOUANIA  (Antoine  Gouan,  17.'^>3-1S21.  professor  of 
botany  at  Moutpelier,  France).  MJcimtitjceie.  This  ge- 
nus includes  the  "Chawstick  "  of  Jamaica,  a  rapid-grow- 
inir.  shruttby  vine,  with  i)retty  heart-shaped  Ivs.,  grown 
soinetimes  for  ornament  in  tlie  extreme  South.  It  is 
suitable  for  screening  unsightly  ol)ject.s.  The  stems  are 
chewed  in  the  West  Indies.  Tootli  brushes  are  made 
from  the  frayed  ends  and  tooth-powder  from  tlie  pul- 
verized wood.  The  genus  has  about  ?,0  species  of  .shrubs, 
sometimes  tall  climbers,  tendril-bearing :  branches 
long  and  slender  :  Ivs.  alternated,  petiohite,  penni- 
nerved.  entire  or  dentate  :  tis.  in  clusters,  arransred 
along  axillary  and  terminal,  elonsrated  pe<luncles  ;  disk 
5-lobed;  style  J-fid:  capsule  with  3  indehisceut  berries. 


Doming^nsis,  Linn.  Lvs.  usually  n^-2  in.  long,  ellip- 
tical, glabrate,  with  blunt,  distant  serratures  ;  veins 
taperintf  towards  the  margin  :  capsule  winged,  emargl- 
nate.    West  Indies. 

GOIJMI.     See  Elnngnus. 

GOURD.  In  England,  a  generic  name  for  species  of 
Cucurbita  (which  see).  In  America  the  term  is  used  to 
designate  those  cucurbitous  fruits  which  are  hard- 
shelled,  and  are  used  for  ornament  or  for  the  making  of 
domestic  utensils.  The  (tourd  of  history  is  probal>ly 
Lagenaria.  In  the  northern  United  States,  the  small, 
hard-shelled  forms  of  Cururbifa  Pfpo  ( var.  oriftrn)  are 
c()mmonly  understood  when  the  word  (Jourd  is  used. 
The  Gourds  in  the  Amer.  tra  le  are  referable  to  their 
species  as  follows : 

Anaconda.    Lagenaria     vul-  Onion-shaped,     Cucurbita 

garig.  Peim. 

Apple-shaped,     Cucurbita  Ornnge,  Cuctirbita  Pepo. 

Pe/i'K  Ostrich  Ejjg,  Cucumis  dip- 
Bicolor,  Cucurbita  Pepo.  .tacens. 

Bonnet,  Luffi.  Peiir-«}iaped,  €ucurbita  Pepo 
Bottle-shaped,  Z/ai/enariapuI-  (FIk.  TjUT). 

gnris.  Povvd-r  iiom,  Lagenaria  vul' 
Calabash, Z,(i.'7''narirt  vulgaris.  garin. 

ColoQiiiiite,  Cucurbita  Pepo.  R^i,i,  Liiffa. 

Dipper.  Lagennria  vulgaris.  Serpent  or  Snake  (not  Snake 
Dipsa<'e<m.s,      Cucumis     dip-  Oiieumber,  which  is  a  Cucu- 

sneeus.  mis),    Lagenaria     vulgaris 

Dish-clotli.  Luffa.  an  1  Tiui-hosanthes. 

Egg,     Egg-shape,     Cucurbit  t  .Sponge,  Luffa. 

Pepo.  Spoon,  Lig'-naria  vulgaris. 

Goosel)err}-,     Cucumis     An-  Sug.vrTroiigh,  Z/aflreHaria  ruZ- 

gurin.  gnris. 

Hedaehog.Curiimisdijisacetis.  Tashkent.  Cucurbita  Pepo. 

Hercules'    Club,     Lagenaria  Turk's     Turban,     Cucurbita 

vulgaris.  Pej>o. 

Mate  (rouril.    small   form  of  Vegetable  Sponge,  Luffa. 

Lagenaria  vulgaris.  Wax  Gourd,  Benincasa  cerif' 
Mfvli      Orange,      Cucurbita  era. 

Pepo. 

L.  H.  B. 

GRAFTAGE  comprises  the  process  and  operation  of 
inserting  a  part  of  one  plant  into  another,  with  the  in- 
tention that  the  part  shall  grow  on  the  foster  root,  to- 
gether with  all  the  questions  which  arise  in  relation  to 
the  practice.  It  is  a  comprehensive  or  generic  term, 
whereas  grafting  is  a  specific  term  designating  merely 
the  operation.  The  term  Grnfta(fi'  (anal«»gue  of  the 
French  greffaje)  was  proposed  bv  the  present  writer  in 
18«7. 

Grafting  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts  of  plant-craft. 
It  is  probable  that  the  real  art  of  grafting  has  hehl  more 
or  less  as  a  professional  or  class  secret  in  the  ancient 
world,  for  the  writers  seem  to  have  only  the  vaguest  no- 
tion of  its  possibilities  and  limitations.  Vergil  writes 
(Preston's  translation): 

But  thou  shalt  lend 
Grafts  of  rude  :trbute  unto  the  walnut  tree. 
Slialt  bid  the  unfruitful  pi?ne  sound  apples  bear. 
Chestnuts  the  beef^h,  the  as.i  blow  white  with  the  pear. 
Ami,  under  the  elm,  the  sow  ou  acorns  fare. 

Tt  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  misconception  that 
any  kind  of  plant  will  grow  on  aiy  other.  Pliny  asserts 
that  the  art  of  grafting  was  tau:rht  to  man  by  nature. 
Birds  swallow  seeds,  and  these  Sieds,  falling  in  "soine 
cleft  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,"  germinate  and  make  plants. 
"Hence  it  is  that  we  see  the  cherry  growing  upon  the 
willow,  the  plane  upon  the  Ic  rcl,  the  laurel  upon  the 
cherry,  and  fruits  of  various  tints  and  hues  all  spring- 
ing from  the  same  tree  at  once."  This,  of  course,  is  not 
grafting  at  all,  but  the  implanting  of  seeds  in  earth- 
filled  chinks  and  cracks,  in  which  the  plants  lind  a  con- 
genial foothold  and  soil.  But  the  ancients  have  left  us 
abnndant  testimony  that  genuine  graftinir  was  emjiloyed 
with  success.  Pliny  descriltes  a  cleft-graft.  He  gives 
several  precautions:  the  stock  nmst  be  "that  of  a  tree 
suitable  for  the  juirpose,"  and  the  trraft  must  be  "taken 
from  one  that  is  propr-r  for  grafting  ;  the  incision  or 
cleft  must  not  be  made  in  a  knot;  the  graft  must  be 
frf>m  a  tree  "that  is  a  gootl  bearer,  and  from  a  young 
shoot;"  the  graft  must  not  be  sharpened  or  pointed 
"while  the  wind  is  bhjwing;"  "a  graft  should  not  be 
used  that  is  too  full  of  sap,  no,  by  Hercules!  no  more 
than  one  that  is  dry  and  parched;"  "it  is  a  point  most 
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religiously   observed,  to   insert   the   graft   during  the 
moon's  increase." 

The  ttccoinpanyini?  out  (Fiff.  OMO)  reproduced  exact 
sire  from  Kobt-rt  Sharn»ck's  "Histor)'<»f  th«'  Propa^ra- 
tion  and  Improvement  of  Vegetables,"  li'u'2,  shows  va- 
rious kinds  of  graft ini;  in  vogue  over  two  centuries  ago. 
Following  is  the  literal  explanation  of  the  plate  : 


0. 

m. 

f. 


o. 
e. 


h. 
i. 


930.  Sharrock's  illustration  of  the  modes  of  Grafting.    1672. 

The  Exemplification  of  the  Operations  by  the  Figure. 

a.  Denotes  the  ordinary  cutting  of  the  bark  for  inoculation. 
6  b.  The  sides  of  the  bark  lifted  up  for  the  putting  in  of  the 
shield. 

c.  The  shield  taken  oflF  with  the  bud,  which  lies  under  the 

stalk  of  the  leaf  cut  off. 
{  n.  The  shield  put  into  the  stock  to  he  honnd  np. 

d.  The  bark  cnt  out  in  an  oblong  sqtiare,  according  to  an- 

other usual  waj'  of  inoculation. 


The  shield  cut  out  for  the  f.tting  the  disbarked  square. 
The  same  shieM  put  into  the  st<M-k. 

A  variation  of  the  forenieutioiUMl  way.  by  cuttingoflf  the 
upper   part   of   the   oblique   s<iuare,  and    bimliiiK  the 
lower  part  <lown  uixui  the  shieM. 
The  shield  so  put  in  to  lie  houml  up. 
Another  variatiou  by  slitting  tin-  bark,  that  thetnid  and 
leaf  inaj'  stai'd  forth  at  e,  anil  the  bark  slit  be  bound 
down  upon  the  shield. 
A  «Toss  cut  for  inoculation. 

The  aaine  cross  cut  liftetl  up,  in  this  figure  somewhat 
too  big. 
k.  The  shield  cut  off  to  l>e  put  therein. 
p.  The  shield  put  in. 
'J  or 'I.  The  cut  of  cyon  or  sto<'k  for  whip-grafting. 

r  7.  The  cut  of  cyon  and  stm-k  for  shoubler-grafting. 
g.  The  cut  of  the  cyons  and  slit  of  the  stoek  for  grafting 

in  the  cleft. 
X.  The  stock  set  for  ablactation  or  approach. 
I*.  The  cyon  of  the  branch  for  the  siune  operation. 
1  '2.  The  l>ranch  that  is  to  betaken  otT  by  ••ircuniiM>sition. 

3.  The  branch  that  liears  up  the  mold  to  the   disbarked 
place. 

4.  The  branch  of  a  carnation  to  l>e  laid. 

5.  The  joynt  where  the  slit  begins. 

6.  The  nest  joynt  wh»>re  the  slit  is  proppeil  open,  with  a 
piece  of  a  carnation  leaf  put  in. 

Herein  are  seen  the  germs  of  all  the  grafting  practices 
of  the  present  day,  together  with  some  practices  of 
layering.  S?harrock  treated  the  whole  subject  of  graft- 
imr  uncier  the  head  of  "Insitions,"  and  here  he  mi- 
nutely d«'scribes  the  cleft-graft,  and  speaks  of  it  as 
"the  common  way  of  grafting."  The  practice  which  we 
new  know  as  inarching  or  grafting  by  approach,  he  sig- 
niticantly  calls  "Ablactation  "  (that  is,  suckling  or  wean- 
ing). Now  that  so  miudi  is  said  abi>ut  the  proper  and 
careful  selection  of  cions,  it  is  interesting  to  read  Shar- 
rock's advice  on  this  stibject  :  ''(Jood  Inaring  trees  are 
made  from  Cyons  t>f  the  like  fmitfulness.  ♦  *  Cyons 
are  best  chosen  from  the  fairest,  strongest  shuits,  not 
from  under  shoots  or  suckers,  which  will  he  long  ere 
they  bear  frtiif,  which  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
grafting."  But  we  have  seen  that  Pliny  gave  similar 
advice  before  the  Christian  era,  — which  is  only  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  current  notions 
have  their  roots  deep  in  the  i)ast. 

The  chief  otlice  of  grafting  is  to  perpetuate  a  variety. 
It  is  employed  in  those  cases  in  which  plants  do  not  bear 
seeds,  or  in  whieh  the  seeds  do  not  come  true  or 
are  difficult  to  germinate,  or  when  the  i»lanTs  do 
not  propagate  well  by  cuttings  or  layers.    It  is 
also  employed  to  increase  the  ease  and  speed  of 
multiplying  plants.    A  third  office  is  to  produce 
some  radical  chanire  in  the  nature  of  the  cion, 
as  rendering  it  nn»re  dwarf,  more   fruitful,  or 
Otherwise  changing  its  habit.   A  fourth  general 
office  of  graftinir  is  to  adapt  x)lants  to  ailverse 
soils  or  clinuites.    An  example  is  the  very 
general  use  of  the  ]>each  root  in  the  south- 
ern states  upon  Aviiich  to  work  the  plum,        i 
as  the  peach  thrives  better  than  the  plum 
in  sandy  soils.    The  practice  in  Russia  of 
working  tiie  apple  on  roots  of  the  Siberian 
crab  is  an  examjde  of  an  elfort  to  make  a 
plant  better  able  to  withstand  a  very  se- 
vere climate. 

In  con.rnon  practice,  the  effect  of  the 
stock  on  the  cion  is  rather  more  a  mechan- 
ical or  physical  one  than  phj'siological  or 
chemical.  The  influences  are  very  largely 
those  which  are  associated  with  greater  or 
less  growth.  As  a  rule,  each  part  of  the 
combined  ])lant— the  stock  and  cion  — 
maintains  its  individuality.  There  are  cer- 
tain cases,  however,  in  whicli  the  cion 
seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
stock  ;  and  others  in  which  the  stock  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  cion.  There  are  |j^  / 
recorded  instances  of  a  distinct  change  in  the 
flavor  of  frmt  when  the  cion  is  put  upon  stock 
which  bears  fruit  of  very  different  character. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 
which,  when  worked  upon  a  seedling  root,  will 
tend  1 1  change  the  habit  of  growth  of  that  root. 
Examples  are  Northern  Spy  and  Whitney  ap-  931.  stick 
pies,  which,  when  grafted  on  a  root  of  unknown  of  buds, 
parentage,  tend  to  make  that  root  grow  very      {.X%.) 
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deep  in  the  «oil.  All  these  instances  seem  to  be  speoial 
cases,  or  ex«'«ptionM  to  the  general  rule  that  eaoh  part 
maintains  its  individuality.  Keasons  for  thin  chance  of 
nature  in  these  cases  have  not  been  determined ,  and  in 
raost  cases  such  results  are  not  to  We  predicted.  The 
most  marked  effect  <d  st«»ck  on  the  cion  is  a  dwarflnn  in- 
fluence. i)warfinir  may  be  exp<;cted  whenever  the  stock 
is  of  a  smaller  stature  than  the  cion.  The  most  familiar 
example  is  the  dw.irf  pear,  ma<le  l)y  working  the  pear  on 
quince  stock.  Sniipiyintf  a  plant' with  a  slow-frrowing 
root  is  only  the  beirinnintr  of  the  makinj;  of  a  dwarf. 
The  plant  "must  be  kept  dwarf  by  subse<|uent  pruning 
and  other  care.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  compara- 
tively little  ileraand  fur  large-irrowing  forms  of  woody 
plants,  whereas  there  is  a  great  demand  for  dwarf 
forms. 

Extended  experiments  on  plants  whiih  are  not  com- 
monly grafted  have  thrown  considerable  liu'ht  on  the 
possible  mutual  intluencos  of  cion  and  stock.  The  re- 
searches of  Daniel  (whose  latest  contribution  comprises 
nearly  all  of  v«d.  8  of  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  8er.  8,  Botany. 
18'jst  show  that  the  stock  may  have  a  specilic  influence 
on  the  cion.  and  that  the  resulting  characters  may  be 
hereditary  in  seedlinK.s.  These  experiments,  as  also 
those  of  Vilchting,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  physi- 
ology of  grafting  and  the  variation  induced  by  it,  but 
they  will  not  modify  the  practices  of  horticulturists  nor 
greatly  chantre  our  ideas  respecting  the  results  to  be 
obtained  from  accustomed  operations.    Experience  has 
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932.  Shield-bud- 

ing  (X  %). 


933.    The  bud 
set  in  the  ma- 
trix (X  3-2). 


934. 


The  bud 

tied. 


long  since  determined  what  general  and  practical   re- 
sults are  to  be  expected  from  graftintr. 

The  limits  within  which  grafting  can  succeed  are  to 
be  determined  only  by  experiment.  These  limits  are 
often  within  the  species,  and  usually  within  the  jrenus, 
but  there  are  instances  in  whicii  plants  of  distinct 
genera  intergruft  with  success,  as  in  some  of  the 
cacti.  But  generic  and  graftage  limits  are  not  compar- 
able: ffenera  are  only  arbitrary  divisions  proposed  for 
purposes  of  classification,  and  interurrafting,  like  inter- 
crossing, has  no  necessary  relation  to  these  conceptions. 
In  general,  the  closer  the  atftnity  of  cion  and  stock,  the 
better  the  union.  When  stock  of  the  same  species  can- 
not be  secured,  it  is  allowable  to  choose  another  species. 
Thus  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  Japanese  plum 
stocks  upon  which  to  grow  the  varieties  of  .Japanese 
plums,  and  peach,  Marianna,  myrobalan  and  domestica 
plum  stocks  have  been  used.  In  some  cases  another 
species  grows  more  readily  from  seed,  is  cheaper,  is  less 
liable  to  fungous  injury  in  the  nursery,  or  has  some 
other  practical  advantage.  Thus,  most  domestica  plums 
(Primus  (lotnestiea)  in  the  North  are  worked  on  the 
mvrobalan  (P.  cernsifern  ) ;  most  sweet  and  sour  cherries 


935.  Budding  knife  (XH). 

(Pruniis  Avium  and  P.  Cerasus)   are  worked  on  the 
Mahaleb  (P.  Mahnleb);  many  kinds  of  roses  are  worked 
on  nianetti  and  Rosa  multiflorn  stocks. 
From  time  to  time  there  arises  an  agitation  against 


936. 
Cleft-grafting. 


937.    The  cleft- 
graft  waxed. 


grafting,  particularly  in  tiie  ( Ud  World.  Cases  of  poor 
unions  and  the  «lit!icultiei»  of  s[)routing  from  the  root  or 
stock  are  cited  as  {.roofs  that  graftage  is  injurious  and 
devitalizing.  But  these 
are  instanci-s  of  poor 
graftai;e.  They  show 
what  should  not  be  done. 
Properly  done,  on  i>lants 
of  prop«'r  affinity,  graft- 
age  is  n<»t  devitalizing. 
It  is  essential  t<»  modern 
horticulture.  There  are 
disadvantages, to  be  sure, 
l)Ut  the  advantages  over- 
balance. There  are  dis- 
advantaires  in  wearing 
boots.  There  is  no  use  in 
arguing  against  thincs 
which  are  indispensable. 
The  ways  or  fashions 
of  graftintr  are  legion. 
There  are  as  many  ways 
as  there  are  ways  of 
whittling.  The  operator 
may  fashion  the  union 
of  the  stock  and  the  cion 
to  suit  himself,  if  only 
he  apply  cambium  to 
cambium,   make  a  close 

joint,  and  properly  protect  the  work.  Thus,  Thouin  in 
his  "Monoirraphie  "des  Greffes,"  1821,  describes  119  kinds 
of  grafting.  All  kinds  of  grafting  may  be  classitied  into 
three  groups  : 

1.  Bud-grafting  or  budding.    In  the  old  days  called 

inoculation. 

2.  Cion -grafting,  or  what  is  now  thought  of  as  graft- 

ing proper. 

3.  Grafting  by  approach,  sometimes  called  inarching. 

A  word  may  be  needed  about  the  terminology  of  graft- 
age.    As  already  exi)lained,  (jrafting  is  merely  the  ope- 
ration of  inserting  a  part  of  one  plant  into  another;  but 
it  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  grafting  by  means  of  short 
twigs  or  cions,  and  bitihlinij  is  used  to  designate  the 
insertion  of  single    buds  which  are  severed  from  the 
branch  on  which  they  grew.     Stock  is  the  plant  or  part 
on  which  the  grafting  is  done.    Cion  is  the  part  inserted 
into   the  stock,  although  it  is  usually  restricted  to 
cuttings   of   twists,  and  does  not   include   detached 
buds.    In  many  writings   the  word  is  spelled  scion, 
bur  the  other  is  shorter  and  etymologically  more  cor- 
rect.   When  the  writer  found  it  necessary  to  use  the 
word  in  print,  he  chose  the  shorter  form,  although 
it  is  not  commended  by  the  dictionaries.    It  has  been 
said  thatcjfin  is  an  anatomical  term.    It  may  be;  but 
it  was  originally  a  horticultural  term.  The  early  hor- 
ticultural writings  usedcio»i  and  <■//()».  Scion  is  later, 
and  has  nothing  to  commen<l  it  except  usage  ;    but 
the  usage  is  not  uniform.    The  word  (/raff  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  cion,  but  it  would  better 
be  used  for  the  completed  thinir,  — the  new  plant  or 
part  made  by  the  joining  of  cion  and  stock. 

Bt'dding.— The  operation  of  budding  consists  of 
inserting  a  single  detached  bud  underneath  the  bark 
of  the  stock.  It  is  employed  only  in  stocks  of  small 
diameter,  and  preferably  in  those  not  more  than  one 
year  old.  The  (»peration  maybe  performed  w*henever  ^'*^JJ 
the  bark  will  peel  sind  whenever  mature  buds  may  be  f^^^ 
obtained.  The  bark  will  peel  in  early  spring  and  again 
in  late  summer  or  early  fall,  and  the  operation  of  bud- 
ding in  the  open  ground  is  therefore  performed  at  those 
times.  In  the  spring  the  buds  are  secured  from  twigs  of 
the  previous  season's  growth.  At  the  second  budding 
season,  in  late  summer  or  early  fall,  the  buds 
iw^  are  secured  from  growing  twigs  of  the  season. 
yS  At  tbat  time  of  the  year  the  buds  will  be  suffi- 
^]  ciently  developed  to  be  easily  recognized  and 
handled.  Budding  is  much  employed  in  nurser- 
ies. Peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  most  stone 
fruits,  are  habitually  budded  rather  than  cion- 
grafted.  In  the  East  apples  and  pears  are  usually  budded 
in  the  nursery;  but  in  the  West  apples  at  least  are  usu- 
ally root-grafted.  It  is  practicable  to  insert  buds  in  the 
tops  of  young  trees,  rather  than  cions,  for  the  purpose  of 
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rhani^nfir  the  tree  into  a  ilifferent  variety.  Sometimes 
tlie  buds  are  inserttMl  in  limb?*  which  are  two  ami  three 
years  old;  but  it  is  UHually  preferaide,  if  the  tree  is  of 
some  aj;e,  to  cut  bat-k  th«'  tree  soniewliat  lu-avily  the 
It>reviouH  season  or  the  previoiis  spring,  in  ortler  to  »ret 
a  growth  of  su<'kers  into  wliich  tin-  inuls  may  be  net. 
Third-rate  .stocks  are  soniftinies  m-t  in  nursery  rows 
and  budded  tiie  following  July  in  western  nurseries. 

The  «'uttini»'  from  wiiich  the  l>uds  are  takt-n  is  known 
to  builders  as  a  stick  tV'in.  'J.'Ul.  In  early  spring  bud- 
cliner,  this  stick  is  tlie  last  yciir's  growtii  of  tlie  variety 
which  it  is  desired  to  jiropHgate.  loiter  in  tiie  s»'ason 
tiie  stick  is  the  twig  wliicli  is  grown  during  tliat  season. 
Not  all  the  buds  on  the  stick  are  strung  ♦•nough  or  good 
enough  for  budiling.  Tlie  l>ud«ler  will  usually  <liscard 
the  weak  ones  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  unless  he  is 
very  much  pressed  for  buds,  as  may  be  the  cjise  with 
new  or  rare  varieties.  If  the  sti<-k  is  taken  late  in  the 
season  the  leaves  will  be  on;  but  tliese  are  (juickly  cut 
otf  to  prevent  t»>o  much  evaporation  from  the  cuttintr. 
About  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  left  to 
serve  as  a  hiindle  to  the  bud. 

The  ordinary  operation  of  budding  is  that  which  Is 
shown  in  the  illustrations.  It  is  known  as  >«hield-bud- 
ding.  from  tlie  sluipe  ^^f  the  reniove<l  bud.  With  a  thin- 
bladed,  sharp  knife,  the  operator  slices  otf  the  bud  by 
placing  his  thumb  l>eneath  the  bud  an<l  nuiking  a  deft 
and  quick  stroke  of  the  blade.  Just  under  the  bud  he 
cuts  a  little  into  the  w<»fMl.  ."sonie  budders  afterwanl  re- 
move this  bit  of  wood;  but  this  is  not  essential.  If  this 
wood  is  somewhat  hard  and  <lry,  or  if  it  carries  some 
pith  with  it,  it  nuiy  serve  to  dry  out  the  bud  or  to  pre- 
vent intimate  contact  with  the  cambium  of  the  stock.  In 
ordinary  «)peratit>ns  this  truncheon  of  wood  is  not  re- 
moved. Most  budders  cut  all  the  buds  on  a  stick  before 
tNc>  insert  any  of  them;  but  they  are  allowed  to  hang  to 
the  stick  l>y  their  ujtper  or  lower  ends,  being  snipped  off 
by    he  knife  as  fast  as  they  are  needed  (Fig.  9.'U). 

Tbe  stock  is  first  prepared  by  removing  all  the  leaves 
aiiJ  twigs  from  the  area  which  is  to  be  budded.  In  the 
case  of  nursc-ry  stock,  it  is  customary  for  a  boy  to  strip 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  stock  a  dav  or  so  in  advance  of 
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the  budding.  If  the  stripping  is  done  three  or  four  days 
or  a  week  before  the  budding,  it  will  sometimes  cause 
the  bark  to  set  and,  therefo'-c.  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion. Nursery  trees  are  usually  l»udded  as  near  the  ground 
as  the  operator  can  work  — not  nore  than  '2  or  .'?  inches 
above  the  surface.    In  most  cases,  the  budder  prefers  to 


set  the  hud  on  the  north  side  of  the  stock  in  order  that 
it  may  be  shft»ie<i  from  the  hot  sun. 

A  T-shaped  incishm,  just  thnmgli  the  bark,  is  made 
ou  the  stock  (Fig.  9.T2I.  The  crosswise  incision  is  usu- 
ally ma<le  first.  As  th«  operator  takes  his 
knife  from  the  last  incision  which  be 
nutkes,  he  gives  it  a  deft  turn  to  right  and 
left  and  loosens  the  fiups  of  the  bark,  so 
that  the  i»ud  can  easily  l»e  iiisert'il.  The 
bud  is  now  taken  from  the  stick  ami 
shove<l  into  the  matrix  underneath  the 
i»ark  until  it  is  entirely  within  the  cleft 
(  Fig.  IKJ.'Ji.  A  lioy  follows  and  ties  the  bud, 
nuiking  4  or  .'>  d«ft  turns  and  liohling  the 
strand  l)y  covering  the  low«r  end  under- 
neath one  of  the  turns  (  F^ig.  M'M).  No  wax 
or  other  coverinir  is  use«l.  Any  soft  strand 
m;iy  l>e  use«l  for  this  purpose.  It  was  the 
oM  custom  to  use  basswo<Fd  liark,  which 
was  taken  in  the  sjtring  from  the  inner 
layers  of  the  bark  of  the  bassw(M)d  tree. 
This  material  was  tin  n  macerated  in  water 
and  afterwards  pounded  to  make  it  soft. 
Yarn  is  also  used.  At  the  present  time 
rafiia  is  universally  employed.  This  is  the 
strii>ping  of  an  oriental  palm,  and  it  can 
be  bought  in  the  nuirUet  at  about  20  cents 
per  pound,  and  at  thai  pnce  is  cheaper 
than  home-made  materials;  it  is  also  bet- 
ter. It  is  custonuiry  to  lay  it  on  the  ground 
or  in  a  damp  place  over  night  in  order  to 
soften  it  and  to  allow  the  operat<»r  to  flat-  y4o. 

ten  <mt  the  strands.  This  ralha  is  cut  in  Bark -crafting, 
the  length  to  suit  before  the  tying  is  begun, 
and  the  bunch  of  strands  is  then  held  underneath  the 
l)elt  or  carried  in  a  box.  For  Itudding,  the  operator  pre- 
fers a  small,  thin-ldaded  knife,  with  a  rounded  or 
thumb-shai>ed  cutting  surface  (Fig.  9I{5). 

When  Imdding  is  performe<l  late  in  the  season,  the 
bud  does  not  thrt>w  out  a  sh<x)t  until  the  following 
spring.  It  merely  grows  fast  or  "sticks"  to  the  stock. 
Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  setting  of  the  bud,  the 
bandage  is  cut  so  that  it  will  not  restrict  the  swelling  of 
the  stock.  If  the  stock  irrows  very  rapidly,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  tlie  bandage  before  that  time.  Nothing 
more  is  done  witli  the  tree  until  the  following  spring,  at 
which  time  the  whole  tree  is  cut  off  about  one  inch  aliove 
the  Inid.  This  one  liud  now  throws  out  sh<K»ts  and  makes 
a  very  heavy  growtli,  1)eintr  impelled  ))y  the  strong  root. 
During  this  first  season  of  growth  a  p«'ach  tree  will  at- 
tain tlie  height  of  f<mr  to  six  feet,  and  be  ready  for  mar- 
ket in  the  fall.  If  the  bud  is  set  early  in  the  spring 
it  will  throw  out  a  shoot  the  same  season ;  but  ordinarily 
it  would  not  make  the  growth  in  one  season  that  the  bud 
floes  in  the  other  case.  Spring  building  in  the  open  air 
is  rarely  employed  in  nursery  practice.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  top-l>udding  of  established  plant"-.  In  all 
budding  ])ractices,  it  is  important  to  keep  down  the 
suckers  from  the  stock. 

]n  the  South  a  peach  tree  may  be  large  enough  in 
June,  if  the  seeds  are  plante«l  in  February  or  March,  to 
j.l)e  budded.  Tlie  i«ud  will  grow  the  same  year,  and  by 
fall  will  make  a  salable  tree.  This  oj)eration  of  Imdding 
in  early  summer  on  stocks  which  grow  that  year  is 
known  as  June-budding.  As  a  rule,  June-l»udded  trees 
are  smaller  than  fall-budded  trees;  but  they  can  be  ob- 
tained one  year  sooner. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  bud<ling.  Some  of 
these  will  be  f<mnd  in  American  writings.  None  of 
these  other  styles  of  liudding,  however,  is  of  commer- 
cial importance  in  this  country. 

GRAFTiNfi  ]>ro7>er  is  the  operation  of  inserting  a  twig 
or  a  woody  ci<m  into  a  stock.  The  kinds  of  grafting  are 
very  many.  Few  are  descrii)ed  here.  They  may  be  clas- 
sified in  respect  to  the  i)lace  or  position  of  the  cion  on 
the  stock:  root-grafting,  or  the  insertion  of  the  cion  in 
the  root  of  the  stock:  crown-grafting,  or  the  insertion 
of  the  cion  at  the  crown  (surface  of  the  ground ) :  stem- 
grafting,  or  the  insertion  of  the  cion  in  any  part  of  the 
main  stem  or  trunk :  top-grafting,  or  the  insertion  of 
the  cion  in  the  top  or  branches  of  the  ]ilant.  Grafting 
may  again  be  classified  in  respect  to  the  maturity  of  the 
cion:   dormant  wood  grafting;  and  softwood  or  herba- 
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ceotiA  (rrafting,  In  which  the  cion  Is  taken  from  ^reen  or 

{(r«>winK  wtxMi. 

It  is  customary  to  rlanHify  grafting  in  respect  to  the 

way  In  which  tiu*  union  is  mu<l»'.   Th»'re  are  three 

jfeneral  types   in  common   use   in  this  country: 

cit  ft  <?raftin>r,  whip-trraftin>f,  veneer-graftinjf. 

Cb'ft-ijrnftimj  consists  in  sptittint^  tlie  stock 
iiiul  iuHortiti>f  a  wc<l<e-sl»ape  cion  into  the  ch'ft. 
It  is  employ «mI  only  in  rather  large  st«>cks.  preft-r- 
ahly  in  those  which  are  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter.  The  st(K'k  is  cut  off,  and  it 
is  split  with  a  knife  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  cleft  is  then  hrhl  open  hy 
a  wedge  und  tiie  cions  are  inserted  in 
the  side  of  the  cleft  in  such  position 
that  the  cambiums  of  the  stock  and 
cion  are  in  contact  (Fig.  IKMi).  The  whole  surface 
is  then  securely  waxed  in  order  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration and  to  protect  the  wounds  from  the  sun 
(Fig.  937).  Cleft-grafting  is  performed  in  early 
spring.  The  cions  are  taken  some  time  previously 
from  the  last  year's  sh<K»ts.  They  are  stored  in  the 
cellar  or  other  cool  place  in  order  that  they  may 
lie  perfectly  dormant.  It  is  customary  to  cut  them 
of  three  huds'  len;rth  ;  hut  if  the  shmit  is  very 
long-jointed  an<l  it  the  variety  is  new  or  rare,  an<l 
the  wood  tlM'refore  scarce,  they  may  h«'  made  of 
one  or  two  buds.  The  wedire-shap<'d  part  should 
be  somewhat  thicker  on  the  outside  in  order  that 
it  may  he  clasped  tightly  in  the  cleft  (  Fig.  9:J8). 
j  .»  It  is  customary  to  have  one  bud  near  the  top  of 
1  ■A  ^^®  wedge.  Although  this  bud  is  covered  with 
L  V  wax,  it  is  the  most  likely  to  grow,  since  it  is  nearest 
fp^B  the  source  of  fi»od  supply  and  is  less  injured  by  ex- 
p^B  temal  conditions.  It  pushes  throutfh 
the  wax.  It  is  customary  t(»  insert 
two  cions  in  all  stocks,  even  though 
only  one  branch  is  desired.  By  in- 
serting two  cions,  the  chances  of 
success  are  «loubled.and  the  wounds 
heal  better  if  a  twig  grows  ou  each 
side.  After  a  year  or  two,  one  of 
the  cions  may  be  cut  oft"  if  desired. 
VhVp-  There  are  many  kinds  of  grafting- 
Etaft.  wax,  but  the  one  which  is  most 
serviceable  for  applying  with  the 
hands  in  the  open  air  is  made  by  melting 
together  one  poun<i  (by  weight)  of  ren- 
dered tallow,   two  parts  of   beeswax  and 
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943.   Tree  ijrown  from  a  long-cion  root-eraft. 

four  parts  of  resin.  The  melted  liquid  is  poured  into  a 
pail  or  tub  of  water,  when  it  immediately  hardens.  It  is 
then  pulled  until  it  is  light-colored  and  develops  a  grain. 


It  is  then  put  away  for  future  use,  and  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely. When  used,  the  warmth  of  the  hands  will  cause 
it  to  soften.  The  hands  should  be  greased  to  prevent  It 
from  sticking. 

Cleft-grafting  is  the  metho<I  usually  employed  in  the 
top-grafting  of  fruit  trees,  as  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries.  (Hd  pea<"h  trees  are  rarely  changed  over  to  a 
new  variety.  If  they  are,  budding  is  employed,  as  al- 
readv  sucrgested:  the  limbs  are  headed  back  so  that  n«  w 


944.   Grafting  knife  {X%). 

vvo«xl  is  secured  in  which  the  buds  may  be  set.  It  is  im- 
portant, in  all  top-working  of  fruit  trees,  to  keep  clown 
the  suckers  which  spring  up  around  the  cion,  and  which 
sometimes  completely  choke  it.  In  changing  over  the 
top  of  a  fruit  tree,  all  the  leading  branches  should  be 
grafted  (  Fiir.  \)'.V.)).  It  is  well  to  stand  at  some  distance 
from  the  tree  and  make  a  mental  picture  of  how  the 
tree  will  look  when  the  new  top  is  secured:  the  grafts 
should  be  set  in  approxinuitely  a  radius  from  the  center 
of  the  tree.  It  is  rare  that  the  st<M'k  should  be  Inrper 
than  two  inches  in  diameter  where  the  cions  are  set.  On 
some  of  the  main  i)ranches  it  will  be  necessary  to  graft 
side  branches  h>wer  down  in  onler  to  fill  the  top  and  to 
afford  footholds  to  pickers  and  pruners.  It  will  require 
from  three  to  ftuir  years  to  change  over  tlie  tree  to  a 
new  variety.  Each  year  a  little  more  of  the  original  top 
is  removed,  and  the  cions  take  more  and  more  of  the 
space. 

Bark-errafting  ( Fig.  940)  is  a  most  excellent  method 
of  grafting  fairly  large  limbs,  since  it  does  not  injure 
the  stock  so  much  as  the  cleft-graft.  The  cions  are  cut 
thin  and  inserted  lietween  the  hark  and  wood.  The  l)ark 
is  securely  bound  to  hold  it  tight,  and  the  entire  surface 
is  waxed,  as  in  cleft-grafting.  This  method  is  called 
crown-grafting  by  the  French  and  English. 

WJfip-ff  rafting  is  employed  in  the  nursery  and  on  very 
small  stocks.  It  is  not  used  in  top-grafting  except  now 
and  then  on  small  limbs.  The  pictures  sufficiently  illus- 
trate how  the  work  is  done. 
The  cion  and  stock  should 
be  of  approximately  equal 
size.  Each  is  cut  off  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  a 
split  or  tongue  is  made  near 
the  middle.  The  same  shape 
is  eriven  to  cion  and  stock 
( Fiffs.  941 .  94J ) .  The  object 
of  the  tongue  is  to  hold  the 
parts  together  securely  ;  it 
also  presents  more  contact. 
The  cion  is  then  bound  to 
the  stock,  preferably  by 
means  of  waxed  cord.  If  tlie 
graft  is  above  ground,  the 
wounds  should  be  thorough- 
ly waxed  overthe  string.  If 
the  graft  is  l)elow  ground, 
the  tie  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary:  the  moist  earth 
packed  aroun<i  the  wound 
will  prevent  evaporation  and 
protect  it. 

The  chief  use  of^the  whip- 
graft  is  in  root  -  grafting, 
which  is  employed  chiefly 
on  apples  an«l  mostly  at  the 

West.  In  the  East,  other  things  being  equal,  budded  ap- 
ple trees  are  preferable  to  root-grafted  trees.  In  the 
West,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  apple  trees  on 
roots  of  known  hardiness.  The  seedling  stocks  are  not 
of  known  hardiness,  even  though  the  seeds  have  come 
from  the  hardiest  varieties.  It  is  therefore  ctistoniary 
to  use  cions  G  to  12  in.  long,  grafted  onto  pieces  of  roots 
2^-4  in.  long  (Fig.  942).  The  graft  is  set  so  deep  that 
only  the  top  bud  of  the  cion  projects  above  the  surface. 
The  piece  of  root  acts  as  a  nurse,  and  roots  may  start  from 
the  cion  itself  ( Fig.  943) .  When  the  tree  is  transferred  to 
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the  orchard,  the  original  root  may  he  cut  off  in  ca««e  it  is 
not  very  vi«rorous  ;  although  this  is  not  done  if  the 
union  seems  to  he  good  and  the  foster  roots  are  strong. 
This  root-grafting  is  done  in  winter  (Dec.  and  Jan. 
preferred  i ;  rlie  grafts  are  stored  in  dean  sawdust,  sand 
or  moss  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  arc  set  in  nursery  rows  in 
the  open  early  in  the  spring,  after  the  manner  of  grape 
cuttings. 

The  waxed  string,  with  which  the  whip-arrafts  are 
tied,  may  be  made  by  dro))ping  a  ball  of  yarn  into  the 
melted  grafting  wax  which  is  spokt-n  of  above.  In  five 
minutes  the  wax  will  have  penetrated  the  ball,  but  the 
strand  can  readily  be  xmwound.  The  best  material  for 
this  purpose  is  No.  18  knitting  cotton.  This  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  worl'  together,  and  yet  weak  enough 
so  that  it  may  be  broken  in  the  hands  without  cutting 
the  fingers.  It  will  ordinarily  decay  during  the  year,  and 
thereby  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  tree.  If  the 
grafting  is  done  in  a  room  at  a  living  temperature,  the 


sometimes  grafted  for  the  novelty  of  having  more  than 
one  variety  growing  on  the  same  root.  l'robal»ly  niost 
herbaceous  plants  can  be  grafted  readily,  with  the'excep- 
tion    of    the     endogens, 


946.   Veneer-grraftine. 

waxed  string  should  be  soft  enough  to  stick  to  the  stock 
without  beintr  tied.  Four  or  tive  turn^^  are  made  around 
the  union.  Waxed  Manila  i>aper.  cut  in  narrow  strips, 
is  also  much  use<I;  also  single  strand  cotton  "chain"  «  r 
warp-thread,  either  waxed  or  not  waxed. 

Any  sharp  kniie  with  a  han<lle  large  enough  to  be 
grasped  readily  is  useful  for  whip-grafting.  The  blade 
shtmld  l>e  thin,  and  th«>  steel  of  best  quality.  The 
handle  sliouldalso  Ik-  strong.  Fig.  1*44  shows  a  conmum 
form  of  grafting  knife.    Good  shoe-knives  may  be  used. 

Veneer-(inifting.  — This  style  of  grafting,  which  is 
considerably  used  under  glass  with  fancy  and  orna- 
mental plants,  consists  in  simply  champering  the  :^\ir- 
faces  of  cion  and  stock  and  applying  the  one  to  the 
other  (Fig.  945).  The  cion  is  bound  to  the  stock  hy 
ratlia  or  other  material.  If  the  graft  is  in  the  .>pen  the 
wounds  are  thoroughly  waxed  ;  but  in  the  'louse  they 
may  l)e  covered  merely  with  moss.  This  style  of  union 
is  used  with  herbaceous  plants,  as  well  as  on  hard 
wood.  Sometimes  the  stock  is  severed  at  the  point  of 
union,  as  in  Fig.  945  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  not  sev- 
ered nor  headed  back  imtil  the  cion  has  taken  hold 
(Fig.  94<;).  In  the  latter  case,  the  stock  is  not  injured 
in  case  the  graft  does  not  grow. 

flerlmreoHs  qrafliii'j.  —  Pelargoniums,  chrysanthe- 
mums   and  other   soft-wooded   greenhouse  plants   are 
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947.  Inarching  the  branches  of 
X'wo  plants. 


which  «lo  nt»t  lend  them- 
selves to  the  operation, 
although  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  graft- 
ing has  been  made  suc- 
cessful on  them.  Jn 
order  to  succee<l  with  an 
herbaceous  cion,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  room 
be  rather  close  and  moist 
in  order  that  eva'»oration 
may  not  be  very  rapid. 
One  should  endeavor  to 
secure  the  general  con- 
ditions which  obtain  in  a 
good  propagating  house. 
The  tem})erature  should 
be  ke])t  rather  below  the 
normal  for  that  species 
until  union  has  taken 
place.  It  is  usually  best 
to  cover  the  union  with 
moss  or  some  other  ma- 
terial in  oru>  .  to  protect 
the  wound  and  to  check 
evai)oration.  Best  re- 
sults are  secured  when 
the  cion  is  firm  in  tex- 
ture, as  also  in  the  case 
of  herbaceous  cuttings.  The  kind  of  graft  is  of 
less  importance,  although  it  is  customary  to  use  the 
veneer-graft  cions,  since  there  is  less  injury  to  the  stock 
and  the  outer  surfaces  are  easily  applied  to  each  other. 
The  cion  ordinarily  consists  of  one  or  two  joints,  and  if 
the  leave«*  are  large,  they  are  cut  in  two,  as  in  the  mak- 
ing of  softwood  cuttings. 

I)iarrh!ng.  —  ln  those  cases  in  which  union  takes 
place  with  much  ditliculty,  it  is  possible  to  eifect  the 
conjunction  by  allowing  the  cion  to  grow  fast  to  the 
stock  before  the  ci<m  is  severed  from  its  own  roots. 
The  plant  which  it  is  desired  to  have  grow  on  the 
stock  is  bent  over  to  the  stock,  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
are  exposed  so  that  the  cambiums  may  be  press'  d  cIof 
together,  and  the  two  are  then  bound  until  unic-  take-' 
place.  In  some  cases  a  tongue  is  made  in 
both  the  cion  and  the  stock,  much  as  in 
whip-grafting,  so  that  the  surface  of  contact  .«>•. 
is  irreater  and  the  parts  are  held  together 
more  securely.  When  the  cion  has  be- 
come thoroughly  estaldished  on  the  stock, 
the  cion  is  severed  from  its  own  root  and 
the  top  of  the  stock  is  cutoff.  This  inarch- 
ing or  grafting  by  approach  is  also  used  in 
the  greenhouse  when  it  is  desired  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  top  or  the  whole  branch  of  one 
|ilant  to  another.  The  illustration  (Fig.  947) 
shows  such  a  case.  Inarching  is  seldom 
employed  in  this  country  in  a  commercial 
way. 

Inarching  is  sometimes  employed  tn  unite 
two  1)ranches  into  one  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  sj)ecimen  fruit  grow  larger.  If, 
for  example,  a  twig  of  an  apple  tree  is  in- 
arche<l  into  a  limb  just  back  of  a  fruit,  the 
extra  food  supjtly  may  cause  that  fruit  to 
grow  lar.'er.  and  a  tiner  specimen  may  be 
obtained,  ''his  use  of  the  graft  is  emi)loyed 
only  for  the  pur]>os"  of  securinc:  extra  fine 
si)eciniens  for  exhil)ition  or  other  ])urposes.      _^, 

Iirl<J<fe-<ir<fffhiff.  —  '^^ouudH  or  ginlles  may  J^fjl 
be  bridged  by  ci<ms,  as  in  Fig.  948.  Trim 
the  edges  of  the  girdle  to  the  fresh,  firm 
tissue,  insert  cit)ns  which  are  whittled  wedge- 
sh-ipe  at  each  end.  <lraw  ban<lages  around 
tl'j  *mnk  so  as  to  hold  the  free  edges  of  the 
iiark  and  the  ends  of  the  cions,  and  pour 
melted  wax  over  the  work.  This  operation 
is  j>erf or -e«l  in  s]>ring.  with  dormant  cfons.  g4g  Bridge- 
Prevent  the  buds  from  throwing  out  shoots.       grafti'iK. 
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If  thp  cions  are  placed  close  toffether.  they  will  soon 
unite  alont;  their  sides  and  make  a  continuous  covering 
of  the  wound. 

Lit tffd litre.  — For  further  discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  graftiuc,  the  reader  is  referred  to  current  works 
on  fruit-growing  ;  also  to  the  two  American  special 
books  on  the  subject  — Fuller's  "Propagation  of  Plants" 
and  Bailey's  "Nursery-Fwiok."  In  En^rli  ;h  work, '*Bal- 
tet's  "Budding  and  (Tiaftin^  "  is  standard.  It  is  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  "L'Art  de  Greflfer."  l^  Ij_  b_ 

6BAM,  or  CHICK  PEA.    Cicer  ariefinum. 

GBAMMANGIS  (Greek,  <7 ram HJ'f  ;  perhaps  reftrring 
to  the  markings  of  the  tls.  I.  Orchidiicete,  tribe  I'dndete. 
Species  about  4,  of  Maduirascar  and  J;'va.  Pseudolmlbs 
short  and  thick,  with  foliage-leaves  only  at  their  sum- 
mit, henc9  not  enclosed  in  the  leaf-sheaths:  fl. -clusters 
from  the  base,  many-lid.,  pendulous:  tls.  not  spurred; 
middle  sepal  strongly  concave,  lateral  sepals  somewhat 
sac-shaped  at  base,  free,  spreading  ;  petals  as^-ending, 
somewhat  different  in  form  and  c<.' ^r:  lip  Ij-lobed,  with 
erect  lateral  lobes  and  recurved  '  ^i^.^e  '■  .  column 
slender,  winged.  Nearest  Cymb:  ,  ■•  . '^''.^  ro-  'Oiietty 
in  having   the  foliage-leavcir-   only  "  .?  cii     o.    the 

p'-L.,  >bulb,  and  tiie  r<>st<llumcrescent-sij'  ^<' .  .„  •  m- 
'  iiupi  it  Li  triangular).  F'rom  Grammato-^  yil  .r>  ;  ich 
see),  Graramangis  differs  in  the  attaeht.    i  i  oi"  ■  l- 

len  masses  and  in  the  position  of  its  foit..j;c  jeaNvS, 
Best  cultivated  in  baskets  hung  near  the  glass,  where 
the  light  is  most  intense.  The  i)lants  can  also  \h>  grown 
successfully  in  pots  placed  near  the  trlass,  or  fasten 'd 
to  blocks,  but  in  the  latter  case  they  must  be  given  more 
water. 

fillisii,  Reichb.  f.  {Gramn.afophyUum  u'llisii, 
Lindl.).  Pseudobulbs  7-11  in.  long,  each  bearing  5-6 
Ivs. :  Ivs.  l}4-2  ft.  h)ug:  sepals  yellow,  elegantly  marked 
with  dark  transverse  lines;  petals  and  lip  pale  "pink,  the 
latter  with  a  strong  mid-nerve.  Summer.  Madagascar. 
B.M.  5179. 

G.  Htittoni,  B.  &  H.  (Cymbidinm  Huttoni,  ITook.  f.).  Psendo- 
bullis  of  a  sinjjlo  iiit«^rno«le,  3-.")  in.  long,  elont;:ite<l,obovoiil, 
green :  Ivs.  in  iiuirs.  0-8  in.  long,  2-2^^  in.  wide,  dark  green.  <'oria- 
ceous :  raceme  al>oiit  10-fld.,  dr>  ing :  sepals  ohovate,  re- 
enrveil,  light  V>rown  outside,  stre  .1  transversely  inside  with 
cluM'olate  color,  lip  greenish,  With  chocolate  stripes.  Juno. 
Jav;i.   B.M.  5676.  T.  H.  Kearxey.  .Jk. 

GRAMMANTHES  {Greek,  lefter-floiccr:  the  petals  of 
the  tuU-culured  varieties  with  a  darker  mark  like  a  letter 
V,  whence  also  the  name  of  the  synonymous  gvaus  \'ai(- 
(Uitht's).  CntsniihlceiP.  This  genus"  includes  a  small, 
half-hardy,  annual,  succulent  ])lant,  with  thick,  tleshy 
Ivs.  and  yellow  tls.,  which  grows  about  G  in.  high  ami 
is  used  for  edgings,  baskets  and  pots.  All  the  9  spe- 
cific names  are  now  referred  to  one,  G.  (jentianoiden.  Be- 
side the  type,  4  botanical  varieties  were  recoi^nized  in 
Flora  Capensis  2:331  (lSt;i-2).  Calyx  bell-shaped,  .  -n- 
5-tld. ;  corolla  tube  as  long  as  the  calyv  limb  5-G-loo.  : 
carpels  .5-G,  many-ovuled,  wUh  awl-s  .^,ed  styles:  scales 
minute,  and  evanescent:  follicles  many-seeded. 

gentianoides,  ^C.  Glabrous,  somewhat  glaucous: 
branches  forking:  stems  rigid,  filiform:  Ivs.  opposite, 
distant  :  lis.  orange,  yellow,  or  creamy  white,  and 
maiuid  as  above  described.  Cape.  B.M.  4007  and  y401. 
F.^  5:518.  The  type  (var.  vdra,  Haw.)  has  Ivs.  ovate- 
obl  )ng  :  limb  of  corolla  ovate-oblonir.  a  third  longer 
than  the  stamens.  Var.  chloraeflora,  Haw.,  has  Ivs.  ob- 
long or  linear:  tls.  a  little  larger;  limb  of  corolla  ovate- 
lauceolate,  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens.  w^  jj^ 

GRAMMATOPHtLLUM  (Greek,  qrammn,  a  line  or 
stnak.  and  pln^floti,  leaf;  probably  referring  to  the 
parallel  leaf-veins).  Orchid')ce(i ,  tribe  I'dud^ir.  A 
small  genus  of  perhaps  8  or  9  e  i])hytic  species,  of  which 
about  half  are  weil-<lefined,  inhabiting  the  islands 
from  Madagascar  to  the  Philippines  and  New  Guinea. 
The  genus  includes  scmie  of  the  largest  and  showiest  of 
cultivated  orchids.  R»>ota  numerous:  stems  or  }».-  ido- 
bulbs  many-leaved  :  Ivs.  lontr,  riblxm-shaped,  'ok, 
evergreen  :  racemes  long-stalked,  loosely  mai  1., 
springing  from  near  the  base  i>f  the  pseudobul       Is. 


large,  not  obviously  spurred:  sepals  and  petals  nearly 
equal,  sprea<ling;  lip  comparatively  small,  with  margin 
entirely  free,  3-lobed,  with  erect  lateral  lobes;  column 
slenfler.  Allied  genera  are  Grammangis  and  Cymbidiuni, 
from  both  of  which  Grammatophyllum  differs  in  having 
the  pollen  masses  each  borne  upon  an  appendage  (^f  the 
stalk,  while  in  the  two  related  genera  they  are  attached 
to  a  commor.  stalk  without  special  appeu<laires. 

The  few  species  '"  cultivation  are  such  infre.quent 
bloomers  tliat  the  no\>tring  of  a  fine  example  is  some- 
thing of  an  event.  They  are  propagated  from  ]>ieces  of 
the  pseudobulbs.  The  plants  are  best  grown  in  good- 
sized  and  well-drained  pots  filled  with  peat,  nn<l  need 
considerable  water  while  actively  growing.  They  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  occasionally.  Season  of  bloom  and 
farther  cultural  details  with  each  species. 

T.  II.  Kearney,  Jr. 

Cultivate  Grammatophylluras  in  shallow  perforated 
pans  three-fourths  filled  with  broken  potsherds.  The 
solid  part  of  the  potting  material  shouhl  be  of  fern 
fiber  packed  very  tight  and  thin.  Place  near  the  strong- 
est sunlight,  under  litrhtly  shaded  glass.  Keep  a  tem- 
peratur'j  of  70°  to  95'^  in  the  growing  season,  (^ive 
plenty  of  wat*^r  while  growing.  They  need  a  long  sea- 
son of  rest,  without  water,  in  a  shaded  house,  in  a  tem- 


perature of  50°  to  55°. 


Wm.  Mathews. 


A.  Pseudobulbs  very  long,  comparatively  sletuJer. 

specidsum,  Blume  (C  S<inderi()num,  Hort. ).  Letter 
Plant.  Pseudobulbs  G-10  ft.  long,  slender,  fiexuous: 
Ivs.  2-ranked,  1-2  ft.  long:  flower  clusters  open,  some- 
times 0  ft.  long  from  the  base  of  the  stalk:  fls.  numer- 
ous, G  in.  in  diam.,  clear  yeUow,  spotted  with  deep  red- 
purple.  Winter.  Malavan  region,  notablv  Java.  G.C. 
III.  7:297;  14:15;  22:r45, 147;  13:1.  B.M.  5157.-This 
magnificent  plant,  one  of  the  very  largest  of  its  family, 
has  been  well-named  the  "Queen  of  Orchids."  A  huge 
individual  growing  on  a  tree  in  the  open  at  the  Bo- 
tanical Garden  of  Buitenzorg,  Java,  has  the  following  «li- 
mensions:  diameter  of  whole  plant, 18  ft.;  collar  about  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  formed  by  the  closely  interwoven  roots 
T'o  ft.  in  diameter,  2%  ft.  thick,  and  over  3  ft.  high: 
flower-clusters  (appearing  at  the  same  time)  50-(>0,  each 
2  ft.  or  more  in  length  and  bearing  70-100  flowers.  Atid 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  huge  plant  is  an  ei>i- 
phytel  Temperature,  especially  soil  temperature,  should 
be  carefully  regulated  in  growing  this  plant.  Owing  to 
the  briirhter  light,  it  does  better  in  American  than  in 
European  hothouses. 

AA.  Pseudobulbs  comparatively  short  and  thick,   leafy 

only  at  summit. 

n.  lis.  greenish  or  yellowish,  spotted  xiith  brown. 

Fenzliinum,  Reichb.  f.  (G.  Measnresiiinum,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  4-G:  fl.  clusters  sometimes  15  at  one  time,  each 
over  5  ft.  long  and  containing  over  60  fls. :  sepals  and 
j>3tals  narrow,  cream  color  to  greenish  yellow,  tipi>ed 
and  spotted  with  browti  and  purple;  lip  streaked  with 
purple.  Apr.  Island  of  Aniboina.  Philippine  Islands)  ?)• 
J.H.  III.  29:123.  G.M.  .34:.3;54.-The  fls".  are  .smaller  and 
the  spots  fewer  and  smaller  than  in  Rumphianum. 

Rumphiinum,  Miq.  {C.  Guilelmi  IT,  Kriinzlin). 
Pseudol)ulbs  G-8  in.  lown,  ovoid  or  fusiform:  lvs.  1-2  ft. 
long:  raceme  .lodding  or  hanging,  3-4  ft.  lung  from  the 
base  of  the  stalk:  fls.  often  3(>-.'55.  3  in.  in  diameter, 
green  outside,  green  l>lotched  with  brown-purple  within; 
sepals  and  ]>etals  similar;  lip  purple-vein<-d,  downy. 
Molucca  I'^Iaiids,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  (  I)  the  Phil- 
ippines.   B.M.  7507.  — A  large,  sh   .yy  species. 

BB.  Fls.  brown,  stretin'ed  with  green. 

multiflorum,  Lindl.  Lvs.  3-4:  fl.  clusters  nearly  2  ft. 
long,  ."summer,  i'hilippine  Islands.  P.M.  G:217.  — This 
very  desirable  species  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
Amer'can  trade.  It  is  easily  grown,  either  in  a  pot  filled 
withH\  il-drained''compostof  he?  ".  soil  and  poisherds,*' 
or  merely  fastened  to  copper  wire  and  hung  from  the 
roof. 

G.  KUixii,  Iiinill.=Graramangis  Ellisii. — G.  indeterminule, 
Hort.-.'-o. /tr-c:        Hort.=  ?  T.  H.  KEARNEY,  Jr. 
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GBAFE.  The  Grape  is  probably  the  oldest  of  domes- 
ticated fruits.  It  i  -  probable  that  wine  was  made  from 
it  before  the  sperics  was  brought  into  cultivation.  It 
seems  to  have  been  culti%'ated  at  the  dawn  of  history. 
Its   product   was  certainly  no  rarity  in  Noah's  time. 


949.  The  Labrusca  or  Fox-Grape  type,    a,  Niagara;  6,  Brighton 

The  Grapp  of  history  is  the  Old  World  Vifis  vinifera, 
the  "wine-bearing  Vitis,"  probably  native  to  Asia.  The 
paramount  use  of  the  Grape  always  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  wine.  A  subsidiary  value  is  the  jjroduction 
of  raisins;  and  another  is  the  production  of  fruit  for 
the  dessert  and  for  culinary  uses.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  E^uropean  Grape 
into  the  American  colonies.  Imt  the  efforts  resulted 
in  failure.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  i)res- 
ent  century  that  the  chief  causes  of  this  failure  be- 
came known  :  the  depredations  of  the  phylloxera  and 
mildew, —  anil  even  then  the  causes  were  discovered 
largely  bfcause  these  enemies  had  macie  incursions  into 
the  vineyards  of  Europe.  In  the  meantime,  one  or  two 
of  the  native  species  of  Vitis  had  been  ameliorated,  and 
American  viticulture  had  l)ecome  established  on  a 
unique  and  indigenous  basis,  and  the  fruits  are  grown 
to  eat  rather  than  to  drink.  So  fully  did  the  early 
Americun  ventures  follow  European  customs  tliat  the 
Grapes  were  usu       ^ 

ally  planted  on  (VkM^.'^^^  \^.  t^SfT  Ml^ 
terraced  slopes, as 
they  are  on  the 
Rhine  and  about 
the  continental 
lakes.  Even  to 
this  day  the  ter- 
race rid  ires  can 
))e  traced  in  st  me 
of  the  sU  pes 
about  Ciucini  ati, 
■where  Loivvxrth 
and  others  crlti- 
vated  the  (Jrape 
fi  f  ty  years  and 
more  ago.  Those 
early    experi- 


ments finally  failed  because  of  the  incursions   of   the 
black  rot. 

Of  all  countries,  North  America  is  richest  in  species 
of  Vitis  (see  the  article    Vitis).     These  species  range 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  British  possessions 
to  the  tropics.    The  species  which  has  l^een  most 
improved  is  I'itis  Labrusca  of  the  Atlaiitic  slope, 
although   it  seems  to  possess  less  native  merit 
than  some  of  the  southwestern  species-types.   Of 
this  species  are  the  Concord  and  Catawba  t}-pe3 
(Figs.  *j49-951).    To  some  extent  it  hwi  been  hy- 
britlized  with  I'itis  vinifera  (as  in  Agawam,  Lind- 
ley,  Barry,  and  others  of  E.  !S.  Rogers'  varieties), 
and    with  native  species.    Already  a  number  of 
the  popular  varieties  represent  such  wide  depar- 
tures that  they  cannot  be  referred  positively  to 
any  species.    Of   these,  Delaware   and    Isabella 
are  examples.  The  second  most  important  species, 
in  point  of  amelioration,  is    y'itis  (estiralis,  from 
which    several    of    the   best   wine    (Jrapes    have 
sprung  (Fig.  952).     The  Post-oak  (irape  (  litis 
Linseeomi.    or    V.  ffstivalis,  var.  Llnaecomi)   of 
the  Souiuwest,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  spe- 
cies, and  already  has  given  excellent  results  in 
hybridization.      See  Figs.  953,  9.^4.     V.  rotundi- 
folia  of  the  South  has    given  the  Scuppernong 
and  a  few  less  known  forms.    Beyond  these  spe- 
cies, there  are  none  which  have  given  varieties 
of  great  commercial  importance,  although  consid- 
erable has  been  done  in  improvin;;  then?.    Some 
of   the  best  of   the  wihl  species  are  practically 
untouched  ;  there  is  only  a  comparatively  small 
area   of   our   great   country  which   has    yet  de- 
veloped large  interests  in  Grape-growing  :    the 
Grape-types  of  a  century  hence,  therefore,  may 
be  expected  to  be  very  unlike  the  present  day 
varieties.    For  an  extended  sketch  of  American 
Grape   history,   see   "Evolution   of   Our   Native 
Fruits."  The  American  Grape  literature  is  volu- 
minous.   Fifty  authors  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject.   Yet  there  is  very  little  of  this  writing  which 
catches   the   actual   spirit   of   American    Grape- 
growing  ;    this  fact,  together  with   the   intrinsic 
intricacy    and    diversity   of    the   subject   itself, 
makes  it  seem  wise  to  devote  considerable  space 
to  the  Grape  in  this  Cyclopedia. 
While  the  native  <irape  was  being  ameliorated  in  the 
East,  the  Old  World    Vitis   vinifera  was  becoming  es- 
tablished on  the  Pacific   slope.     In  fact,  \'itis  vinifera 
has  there  run  wild.    The  phylloxera  and  mildew  are  not 
native  there,  and  the  climate  better  suits  the  specie-s. 
The  Pacific   coast  viticulture,  therefore,  is  of   the  Old 
World  kind.    Wine  is  the  leading  revenue  of  the  Grape. 
We  now  know  that  the  phylloxera  or  n  .  t-louse  can  be 
evaded  when  the  vinifera  (Jrape  is  grafted  on  native  or 
resistant  stocks,  and  the  mildew  can  be  conilated  by 
fungicides.     Of  late  years,  therefore,  new  efforts  have 
been  made  to  grow  the  wine  Grape  in  the  eastern  states, 
and  in  the  si»uthern  latitudes  some  of  these  experiments 
promised  well  for  a  time.    However,  so  great  attention  is 
required  in  order  to  produce  a  satisfactory  product  as  to 
discourage  the  growing  of  vinif"^ra  varieties  in  the  open 
in    the   East.      Vinifera    types   will    always   be    special 
Grapes  in  the  East,  adapted  only  to  i)artieular  conditions, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  can  compete  with 
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950.  The  Labrusca  type  of  Grape,  comprising  most  of  the  comman  American  varieties. 
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the  more  easily  grown  and  cosmopolitan  native  varieties 
Under  glass,  h'owever.the  viniff^ra  varieties  thrive ;  below 
a  special  discussion  is  j^iveu  to  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  greatest  development  of  the  native  (^rape  indus- 
try has  taken  place  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  bordt-ring 
lakes  and  large  streams.  These  areas  are  the  lower 
Hudson  river  valley  ;  the  region  of  the  central-western 
New  York  lakes  ;  the  Lake  Erie  region  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  There  are  also  important 
Grape  interests  in  Ontario,  Michigan,  and  other  northern 
parts.  There  is  considerable  intere>t  in  Gnipe  culture 
in  the  cooler  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  there 
are  enlarging  areas  in  the  countr\-  extending  from  the 
Ozark  region  southward.  Nearly  all  the  country,  ex- 
cepting the  northernmost  parts,  raises  Grapes,  but  in 
most  cases  the  growing  of  them  cannot  be  said  to  be 
extensive  enough  to  be  called  an  industry.  Although 
the  Grape  sections  of  the  North  hug  the  water  areas 
and  the  land,  therefor*^,  is  often  steep,  all  Grape  growers 
prefer  nearly  level  land.  The  Old  World  plantations 
are  largely  on  very  steep  lands  :  such  lands,  by  virtue 
of  their  warmth  and  drainage,  are  thought  to  give  an 
extra  quality  of  wine.  These  ideas  were  brought  to  this 
country,  and  many  of  our  early  vineyards  were  Y>lanted 
on  terraced  slopes.  But  we  grow  Grapes  for  a  different 
purpose  from  the  Europeans,  and  land  is  cheap  an<l 
labor  is  dear.  Old  World  methods  cannot  be  followed 
in  the  American  commercial  i>lantations. 

The  ideal  bunch  o'  Grapes  is  one  which  is  of  medium 
size  for  the  variety,  compact,  uniformly  developed  and 
ripened  throughout,  containing  no  small  or  diseased 
berries,  and  with  the  bloom  intact.  A  very  dense  or 
crowded  cluster  is  not  the  most  desirable,  for  all  the 
berries  cannot  develop  fully,  aiid  the  cluster  is  not  easily 
handled  when  the  fruit  is  eaten.  Fig.  O.lo  shows  a  clus- 
ter of  good  shape  and  compactness  ;  Fig.  IKjG  is  too 
broad  and  irregular  ;  Figs.  957  and  O.IH  are  rather  too 
dense  and  compaet. 

The  American  Grape  is  essentially  a  dessert  fruit.  It 
is  eaten  from  the  hand.  There  are  several  manufactured 

products,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wine,  they  are 
yet  of  minor  importance. 
Americans  are  not  a  wine- 
drinking  people,  and  wine 
is  a  secondary  output  of 
the  Grape  in  the  eastern 
states,  although  there  are 
many  large  wine-cellars  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  and 
the  product  in  of  excellent 
quality,  U  n  f  e  r  m  e  n t  e  d 
grape  .luice  is  a  product 
which  deservedly  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  The 
lack  of  •  econdary  domestic 
uses  ot  the  Grape  is  one 
reason  for  the  very  serious 
gluts  in  the  markets. 
However,  one  year  with 
another,  the  ])rotit  on  a 
good  vineyard  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exceed  that  on 
the  staple  farm  crops. 

The  American  book  liter- 
ature of  the  Grape  is  near- 
ly as  large  as  that  of  all 
the  tree  fruits  combined. 
Probably  100  books,  counting  the  various  editi<^ns,  have 
been  published  in  North  America  since  Adlum's  volume 
in  1823  (see  "Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,"  pp.  117- 
12(5).  The  earlier  books  were' founded  largely  on  Euro- 
pean practices.  The  leading  current  works  are:  'Bush- 
berg  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Grape  (Growers'  Man- 
ual:"' Mitzky's  "Our  Native  Grape:"'  Fuller's  "Grape 
("ulturist;"  Husmann's  "American  Grape  Growing  and 
Wine  Jiaking."'  For  the  Pacific  slope.  Husmann's 
"Grape  Culture  and  Win<?  Making  in  falifomia."  Wick- 
son's  "California  Fruits,"  and  Eisen's  "Raisin  Industry" 
are  current  guides.  Detailed  discussions  of  pruning 
and  methods  of  traininsr  are  contained  in  "The  Prun- 
insf-Hook."  A  standard  European  monograph  is  Foex's 
"Cours  Complet  de  Viticulture." 


Pruning  and  Tminin<j.  —  X  Grape  vine  is  pruned  in 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  wood  ;that  is,  to  thin  or 
to  limit  the  amount  of  fruit  I,  and  to  keep  the  plant 
within  manageable  shape  and  bounds.  A  vine  is  trained 


951.  Champion,  one  of  the 
early  -  season  Labruscas, 
but  of  poor  quality  (X  ^/i\). 
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Horticultural  product  of  Vitis  aestivalis— Ondcrdcnk, 
seedling  of  Herbemont  (,X  %). 


in  order  to  keep  it  off  the  ground,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
workmen,  and  to  so  arrange  the  fruit  that  it  will  be  well 
exposed  to  light  and  air.  In  order  to  understand  the 
pruning  of  Grapes,  the  operator  must  fully  grasp  this 
principle:  Fruit  is  home  o}t  wood  of  the  present  sea- 
son, ichieh  arises  from  wood  of  the  previous  season.  To 
illustrate  :  A  growing  shoot,  or  cane  of  LsyO,  makes 
buds.  In  1900  a  shoot  arises  from  each  V)ud;  and  near 
the  base  of  this  shoot  the  Grapes  are  borne  (1  to  4  clus- 
ters on  each).  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  959.  The  1899 
shoot  is  shown  at  the  top.  The  190f  shoot  bears  4  clus- 
ters of  Grapes.  While  every  bu»l  on  the  1899  shoot  may 
produce  shoots  or  cant  s  in  190(',,  only  the  strongest  of 
these  new  shoots  will  bear  fruit.  The  skilled  Grape 
grower  can  tell  by  the  looks  of  liis  cane  las  he  prunes 
it,  in  winter)  which  l)uds  will  give  rise  to  the  Grape- 
producing  wood  the  following  season.  The  larger  and 
stronger  buds  usually  give  best  results;  but  if  the  cane 
itself  is  very  big  and  stout,  or  if  it  is  very  weak  and 
slender,  he  does  not  expect  good  results  from  any  of  its 
buds.  A  hard,  well-ripened  cane  the  diameter  of  a  man's 
little  tinger  is  the  ideal  size. 

The  ^*econu  principle  to  be  mastered  is  this:  A  rine 
should  biar  only  a  limited  nvmher  of  clusters,  — »ay 
from  30  to  80.  A  shoot  bears  clusters  near  its  base;  be- 
yond these  clusters  the  shoot  grows  into  a  long,  leafy 
cane.  An  average  of  two  clusters  may  be  reckoned  to  a 
shoot.  If  the  vine  is  strong  enough  to  bear  GO  clusters, 
30  good  buds  must  be  left  at  the  annual  pruning.  How 
nmch  a  vine  should  be  allowed  to  bear  will  depend  on 
the  variety,  distance  apart  of  the  vines,  strength  of  the 
soil,  age  of  the  vine,  system  of  pruning,  and  the  ideals 
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of  the  grower.  The  Concord  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  proiluctive  of  Grapes.  Twelve  to  15  lbs.  is  a  fair 
crop  for  a  mature  vine;  20  lbs.  is  a  heavy  crop;  2't  lbs. 
is  a  very  heavy  crop.  An  average  cluster  of  Concord 
will  weigh  H-/a  Ih.  The  vine  may  be  expected  to  carry 
from 30  to 00 clusters;  and  the  annual  pruning  will  leave 
from  15  to  30  buds 

Since  the  bearing  wood  springs  from  new  canes,  it 
follows  that  the  fruit  of  the  Grape  is  each  year  borne 
farther  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  vine.  Observe  that 
the  fruit  of  wild  vines  is  borne  beyond  reach  when  they 
climb  over  thickets  and  trees.  It  is  a 
prime  object  of  the  Grape-grower  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  The  third  prin- 
ciple in  the  pruning  of  Grape  vines  is 
this:  I'he  bearing  wood  should  be  kept 
near  the  original  trunk  or  head  of  the 

vine.  When  one 
cane  is  sending 
out  fruit-bearing 
shoots,  another 
shoot  is  taken  out 
from  near  the 
main  trunk  or 
head  to  furnish 
f  ru  it-be  ar  in  g 
shoots      for      the 


any  time.  These  are  usually  weak  and  are  removed, 
but  now  and  then  a  stront,'  one  arises.  Spur  pruni  ^  ia 
now  rarely  used  except  in  Urapes  grown  on  arbo^;*  or 
under  glass,  in  which  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
long,  permanent  trunk.  On  arbors  it  is  best  to  carry 
one  arm  or  trunk  from  eacli  root  to  the  top  of  the  frame- 
work. Each  year  the  lateral  canes  are  cut  back  to  spurs 
of  two  or  three  buds.  The  priming  of  gla.sshouse  Grapes 
is  discussed  under  Grapes  iimhr  Glass. 

The  current  systems  of  pruning  renew  to  a  head— or 
to  the  main  trunk— each  year.  The  trunk  of  the  vine  is 
carried  up  to  the  desired  height— to  one  of  the  wires  of 
the  trellis  — and  one  or  more  canes  are  taken  out  from 
its  top  each  year.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  bearing 
wood  near  the  main  trunk  and  to  obviate  the  use  of 
spurs.  This  type  of  pruning  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  961. 
This  engraving  shows  the  head  of  a  vine  seven  years 
old,  and  on  which  two  canes  are  allowed  to  remain  after 
each  annual  jiruning.  The  part  extending  from  h  to  f 
and  d  is  the  base  of  the  bearing  cane  of  1892.  In  the 
winter  of  1892-3,  this  cane  is  cut  off  at  d,  and  the  new 
cane,  e,  is  left  to  make  the  bearing  wood  of  1893. 
Another  cane  sprung  from  f,  but  it  was  too  weak  to 
leave  for  fruiting.  It  was,  therefore,  cut  away.  The  old 
stub,  ft,  f,  d,  will  be  cut  awaj'  a  year  hence,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1893—1.  In  the  meantime,  a  renewal  cane  will  have 
grown  from  the  stub  c,  which  is  left  for  that  purpose. 


953.   Hybrid  of  Vitis  Linsecomi  and  a  Fox- 
Grape  derivative— Husmann  (X  ^u^. 

next  .ear;  and  the  other  or  oUle'  reiy  cut 

away  "after  the  fruit  is   off.    Tf  is  con- 

stantly renewed:  and  the  new  to  give 

bearing  wood  the  following  j  ncu-als. 

There  are  some  systems  of  Gri  'x  renew 

back  to  the  root  every  year  or  I  '^e  been 

called    renewal    systems  ;    but  e  .  Grape 

pruning  must  practice  renewal  in  >'  )ther. 

An  old  system  of  renewal  was  '■  spurs. 

Fig.  9b,*  illustrates  this.     The  hor;  >  is  a  per- 

manent a-m  or  branch.    We  will  su  xt  errew  in 

1890.     In  1891  a  shoot   grew  upwa  vo  or 

three  clusters  of  fruit.    In  the  fall  it  -ack  to  a, 

two  buds  being  left  to  supply  the  sho  'he  succeed- 

ing year.    This  short  branch  is  nowcj  pur.    Only 

one  shoot  was  wanted  for  the  next  yt  two  buds 

were  left  in   case  one   should  be  inju»  i  1892,  a 

branch  grew  from  one  of  these  buds :  i\  fruit :  in 

the  fall  it  was  cut  back  to  ft.    In  1893  a  s  ill  grow 

from  one  of  the  buds,  c.     Thus  the  spur  e  tes  year 

by  year:  becoming  a  forking,  complicated,  st  branch. 

After  a  few  years  it  may  become  weak:  the  ve.'sees 
this^-,  and  if  a  new  shoot  should  start  from  th  xin  arm 
near  the  base  of  the  spur,  he  encourages  it  a.  r.TS  off 
all  of  the  old  spur:  thus  he  renew -^  back  agi  to  the 
main  vine.  Shoots  from  adventitiou.<  or  secont  ~buds 
are  likely  to  spring  from  the  main  arm  or  tht       ur  at 
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954.   Hybrid  of  Vitis  Li 

shoot— Hermann  Jaeger  (X  J^a). 


and  the  old  cane,  ft  d,  will  be  cut  off  just  bey<^nd  it, 
between  r  and  /.  In  this  way,  the  bearing  wood  is 
kept  close  to  the  head  of  the  vine.  The  wound  a 
shows  where  an  old  stub  was  cut  away  this  winter,  1892- 
3,  while  6  shows  where  one  ""as  cut  off  the  previous  win- 
ter. A  scar  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  which  does  not 
show  in  the  illustration,  marks  the  spot  where  a  stub 
was  cut  away  two  years  ago,  in  the  winter  of  1890-1. 
This  method  of  pruning  can  be  ke2>t  "ip  almost  indefi- 
nitely, and  if  care  is  exercised  in  ]  ping  the  stubs 
short,  the  head  will  not  enlarge  out  ot  ^onortion  to  the 
growth  of  the  stock  or  trunk. 

There  are  two  common  styles  of  training  in  use  in  the 
northern  states,  but  each  of  ihem  practices  essentially 
the  system  of  renewals  which  is  described  in  the  last 
paragraph.  One  stjle  of  training  carries  the  trunk  only 
to  the  lowest  wire  of  the  trellis.  The  canes— usually  2 
in  number— are  tied  horizontally  on  the  bottom  wire,  and 
the  bearing  shoots  are  tied,  as  they  grow,  to  the  two 
wires  above  (Fig.  9(>2).  This  is  an  upriyht  system.  The 
other  style  carries  the  trunk  to  the  top  wire.  The  canes 
are  tied  on  the  top  wire,  and  the  bearing  shoots  hang. 
This  is  the  drooping  or  Kniffln  system.  If  the  shoots 
nxn  out  on  the  top  wire  by  clinging  to  it  b\'  ten<lrils, 
they  are  torn  loose,  so  that  they  will  hang:  this  is  a  very 
necessary  practice.  There  is  controversy  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  these  systems,  which  proves  that 
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955.  Grein  Golden.  956.   Eaton. 

A  good  Cirai)e  cluster. 

each  has  merit.  It  is  probable  that  the  upright  system 
is  better  for  the  slender  or  shorter  varieties,  as  Dela- 
ware, and  also  for  those  whose  shoots  stand  erect,  as 
Catawba.  The  Kniffin  has  distinct  merit  for  stronsr-grow- 
ing  varieties,  as  Concord;  it  is  also  cheaper,  since  it 
rejiiires  no  summer  tying.  Grape-trairing  is  a  very 
special  subject;  it  is  discussed  at  length,  with  many 
illustrations,  iu  "The  Pruning-Book." 

One-  or  2-year-old  vines  are  planted  either  in  the  fall 
or  early  spring.  At  planting,  the  vine  is  cut  back  to  3  or 
4  buds  and  the  roots  are  well  shortened.  If  all  the  buds 
.start,  the  strongest  one  or  two  may  be  allowed  to  grow. 
Ttif  canes  arising  from  th:.  ' ,^^  should  be  stake<l  and 
allowed  to  grow  through  the  season:  or  in  larire  planta- 
tions the  first-year  canes  may  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
ground.  Tbe  second  year  this  cane  should  be  cut  back 
to  the  same  number  of  eyes  as  tbe  first  year.  After 
growth  begins  in  the  second  spring,  one  of  the  strongest 
shoots  should  b?  allowed  to  remain.  This  cane  may  be 
grown  to  a  single  stake  through  the  second  summer.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  the  cane  may  be  cut  back  to 
the  bottom  wire  of  the  trellis,  if  upright  training  is  to 
be  employed.  The  cane  may  be  strong  enough  at  this 
time  to  be  made  the  permanent  trunk  of  the  Kninin 
training,  but  in  most  cases  the  trunk  is  not  carried  to 
the  top  wire  until  tbe  third  year. 

The  main  pruning  is  performed  when  the  vine  is  dor- 
mant. The  ideal  time  is  January  and  February  in  the 
North,  althoiigh  the  work  is  often  begun  in  November 
if  the  area  is  large.  Pruning  in  spring  ca'jses  the  vine 
to  bleed,  but  bleeding  is  not  injurious.  But  late  pruning 
interferes  with  tillage,  and  the  buds  are  likely  to  be  in- 
jured after  they  are  swollen.  Summer  pruning  is  now 
practiced  only  to  the  extent  of  pulling  out  suckers  and 
weak  shoots,  and  even  this  is  not  always  done.  Head- 
insr-in  the  vine  in  summer  is  likely  to  start  side  growths, 
which  are  useless  and  troublesome. 

Propagation.  — The  Grape  grows  readily  from  seeds 


be  greater.    Seeds  produce  new  varieties,  and  they  are 
used  only  in  an  experimental  way. 

The  connnercial  propagation  of  Grapes  is  done  by 
means  of  hardwood  cuttings.  These  cuttings  are  taken 
in  the  winter  from  the  trimmings  of  vineyards.  In  all 
ordinary  cases  they  are  made  of  two  or  three  buds' 
length,  preferably  three  (Fig.  9G3).  They  are  cut  as 
soon  as  the  canes  are  trimmed,  tied  in  sma'l  bundles, 
and  these  bundles  are  then  buried  half  their  dei»th  in 
damp  sand  in  a  cool  cellar.  By  spring  the  cuttings  will 
be  more  or  less  callused.  The  cuttings  are  planted  in 
the  open  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather.  A  loose, 
loamy  soil  isi  selected,  and  it  is  well  and  deeply  j>re- 
pare''.  The  cuttings  are  inserted  until  only  the  upi>er 
bud  stands  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  cut- 
tir'JTS  are  placed  0  to  8  inches  apart  in  rows,  and  the 
rows  are  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  horse  cultivation. 
Thf  '^e  cuttings  may  pive  plants  large  enough  for  sale 
the  following  fall;  but  it  is  usually  preferred  to  let  the 
plants  grow  two  years  before  they  are  put  upon  the 
market.  In  such  cases  it  is  customary*,  in  many  of  the 
best  nurseries,  to  transplant  at  the  end  of  the  first  sea- 
son.   When  wood  is  scarce,  the  canes  are  sometimes  cut 
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957.  Moore  Early. 


958.   Massasoit. 


which  may  be  kept  over  winter  and  germinated  in  the 
house  early  in  the  spring.  They  may  be  even  planted 
in  beds  in  the  open,  but  the  proportion  of  failures  will 


959.   Fruit-bearing  of  the  Grape. 

to  single  eyes.  In  this  case  about  an  inch  of  wood  is 
left  on  either  side  of  tbe  bxul.  Single-eye  cuttings  are 
nearly  always  started  under  glass,  preferably  on  the 
greenhouse  bench.  If  they  are  started  in  Fel>ruary,  they 
will  be  large  enough  for  transplanting  in  a  well-prepared 
seed-bed  very  early  in  the  spring.  Green  wood  cuttings 
are  sometimes  used  in  tbe  summer  time  with  new  and 
rare  varieties,  ]»ut  they  are  not  in  general  favor.  In 
California,  rooted  vines  of  one  year  are  preferred;  and 
in  soil  in  which  cuttings  root  readily,  they  are  some* 
times  planted  directly  in  the  vineyard. 

Tue  Grape  is  easily  grafted.  Because  of  the  flexible 
nature  of  the  vine,  however,  it  is  customary  to  make  the 
graft  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  An  ordinary 
cleft-graft  is  the  one  which  is  usually  employed.  The 
whole  vine  is  cut  off  4  or  5  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  the  graft  is  inserted  in  the  same  fashion  as  in 
apple  or  pear  trees.  The  surface  may  then  be  waxed  or 
covered  with  clay  or  other  material,  to  keep  the  water 
out  of  the  cleft,  although  if  the  earth  is  firmly  packed 
around  the  graft  and  no  water  stands,  the  union  may  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  without  any  cover  (Figs.  iM)+-.T). 
Vines  of  any  age  may  be  grafted.    It  is  important  thw* 
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the  cions  be  perfectly  durniaut.  These  cions  are  taken 
and  stored  in  the  same  way  as  cuttings.  The  graftiniur 
should  be  done  very  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  sap 

starts.  Grafting  may  aNo  be  done 
late  in  the  sprinL'.  after  nil  dan- 
ger of  bleeding  is  over  :  but,  in 
that  case,  it  is  more  diflicult  to 
keep  the  cions  <birmant,  and  tin* 
growth  is  not  likely  to  be  so  great 
during  the  lirst  season.  Vine- 
yards which  are  composed  of  un- 
profita]>le  varieties  may  be 
changed  to  new  varieties  very 
readily  by  this  means.  Vinifera 
varieties  cjin  also  be  grafted  on 
our  common  phylloxera-resistant 
stocks  by  the  same  method.  Al- 
most any  method  of  grafting  can 
be  employed  upon  the  Grape  vine 
if  the  work  is  done  beneath  the 
surface, 

D isen SI'S,  — Thv'  (Jrape  is  amen- 
able to  many  insect  and  fungims  attacks.  The  most 
serious  ditliculty  is  the  phylloxera,  which,  however,  is 
practically  unknown  as  an  injurintis  pest  on  the 
native  Grapes.  On  the  vinifera  varieties  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly serious,  and  it  is  working  great  dev- 
astation in  many  of  tho  vine;  irds  of  the  (,)ld 
World  and  of  the  PaciJic  coast.  The  most  practi- 
cable means  of  dealing  with  this  pest  is  to  graft 
the  vinifera  vint  s  on  native  or  -esistant  roots. 

The  mildew  and  bla<-k  rot  j;re  the  most  serious 
of   the    fungous  enemies.     The  mildew  (/Vro>'.)- 
spora  viticola  )  is  the  more  common  f(>nn   of  rot 
in  the  North.    In  the  South  the  black  ret  {L<rst(i- 
dill  BiditeU'ti)  is  very  serious.     Both  the>e  dis- 
eases cause  the  berries  to  decay.    They  also  at- 
tack the  leaves,  particularly    the  mildew,  caus- 
ing the  leaves  to  fall  and  i>reventing  the  Grapes 
from  maturing.      It   is   the   mildew    which   has 
worked  such  havoc  in  European  vineyards.    The 
mildew  is  most  serious  on  thin-leaved  and  smooth- 
leaved  varieties,  as  the  Dilaware.    It  causes  yel- 
lowish patches  to  ap]>ear  on  the  leaves,  with  frost-like 
colonies  on   the  under  sides.     It  catises  the  berries  to 
decay  with  a  gray  and  tinally  a  brown  rot,  the  berries 
usually    remaining    small    and    firm   but    not    greatly 
wrinkled.    The  black  rot  causes  the  berries  to  become 
very  hard,  dry  and  shriveled,  and  the  epidermis  is  cov- 
ered with  minute  pimples  (Fig.  9GG).     The   treatment 
for  both  these  diseases  is  the  same  — spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.     In  regions  in  which  the  diseas  ^s  have 
not  been  very  ]  revalent,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  begin 
the  spraying  after  the    fruit   has   begun  to  set,  an«l  to 
spray  two  or  three  times,  as  the  case  seems  to  require. 
When  the  diseases  have  been  very  prevalent,  however, 
it  is  better  to  begin  before  the  buds  swell  in  the  spring. 


clusters  and  on  the  young  growth,  where  it  makes 
sunken,  discolored  areas,  ami  where  it  interferes  se- 
riously with  the  growth  <<f  the  parts.  It  is  not  so  easily 
controlled  as  the  mildew  and  the  Idack  rot.  Careful  at- 
tention to  jjruning  away  all  the  diseased  wood  and 
burning  it  will  help  in  controlling  the  disease.  Bef<)re 
growth  starts,  spray  the  vines,  trellis  and  posts  with 
strong  sulfate  of  ct»pper  solution.  After  the  leaves  open, 
use  the  Bonleaux  mixture. 

In  Grape  house-  the  powdery  mildew  {Uneinxda  sjn- 
ralis)  often  does  sirrious  <lamage.  It  also  o<'curs  in  the 
open  vineyard,  but  it  is  usually  not  serious  there.  It 
appears  as  a  very  thin,  dust-likei  overiiig  on  the  leaves. 
It  sometimes  attacks  the  l>erries,  causing  them  to  re- 
main small  or  to  crack.  This  futigus  lives  on  the  sur- 
face, and  is  therefore  readily  controlled  in  Grape  houses 
by  dusting  with  tlowers  of  sulfur  or  by  the  fumes  of 
evaporated  sulfur. 

For  further  tliscussions  on  Grape  diseases  and  diffi- 
culties, the  rea«ler  should  consult  the  bulletins  of  the 
experiment  stations,  publications  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  books  on  economic  ento- 
mology, and  Lodeman's  ''Spraying  of  IMants." 

Varieties.  — Of  the  native  Grapes,  full}-  bOO  varieties 


961.  Head  of  a  vine. 

Showing  thf  system  of  taking  out 
the  renewals. 


In  infested  vin*>-ards.  the  foliage  and  diseased  berries 
should  be  raked     p  and  burned  in  the  fall. 

The  anthracnose  or  scab  i  SphareJoma  nwpelinum)  is 
a  very  serious  funrous  disease.  It  is  most  ajtparent  on 
the  fruit,  where  it  maRes  a  hard,  scabby  patch.  Its 
most  seriou.i  work,  however,  occurs  on  the  stems  of  the 


962.  Upriebt  system  of  3rape  traininer. 

At  the  winter  pnuiing,  all  tlie  top  will  l.p  cut  away  except  two  canes 
near  tlie  center:  these  two  will  l)e  laid  down  in  opposite  directions 
on  the  bottom  wire  for  the  next  season's  fruiting. 

have  been  named  and  described.  Many  foreign  varie- 
ties have  been  introduced.  Vet.  in  any  region  the  num- 
ber of  useful  commercial  varieties  is  usually  less  than 
a  dozen.  Of  the  American  Grapes  (those  aside  from 
viniferas),  the  Concord  is  the  cosmopolitan  variety. 
Others  of  great  prominence  are  Worden,  Niagara,  Ca- 
tawba, Delaware.  For  the  South,  consult  Munson's 
article,  below.  For  the  Pacific  viniferas,  consult  Wick- 
son's  account,  bel<»w.  Following  are  notes  on  varieties 
by  Ralph  Bush,  of  the  old  tirm  of  Bush  &  Sons,  Bush- 
berg,  Mo.  This  tirm  was  established  shortly  after  the 
civil  war  liy  Tsidor  and  Ralph  Bush,  father  and  son.  In 
the  early  seventies  th.  firm  became  Bush  &  Son  & 
Meissner,  by  the  entering  of  G.  E.  Meissner.  The  re- 
cent death  of  the  elder  Bush  and  Meissner  has  left  the 
firm  in  the  hands  of  Ralph  Bush  «k  Sons.  It  is  this 
firm  which  publishes  the  Tirape  manual  already  men- 
tioned. In  that  work  and  in  Mitzky's  "Native  Grape," 
gre«t  numbers  of  varieties  are  described.  Mr.  Bush's 
remarks  on  varieties  of  Grapes,  made  for  this  occasion, 
are  as  follows  : 

"The  planting  of  vineyards,  both  for  market  and  ama- 
t'  ur  purposes,  is  on  the  increase.  The  inclination  in 
planting  tends  more  towards  finality  tl'an  to  fjjiiantity; 
that  is,  from  the  many  inquiries  and  orders,  the  main 
question  seems  to  be  the  adaittation  of  the  variety  to 
the  soil  or  the  purpose.  In  former  years  the  planter, 
without  question,  would  order  so  many  Concord.  Hart- 
ford, Ives,  Elvira,  etc.,  and  in  rare  cases,  one  or  two  of 
a  better  variety.  Now  thero  is  no  demand  whatever  for 
Hartford,  nmch  less  for  Ives  and  Elvira,  while  tne 
planting  of  even  the  C<-.ncord  is  on  the  decrease.  The 
general  tendency  around  the  great  lakes  is  still  to  plant 
the  Catawlia.  and  it  certainly  thrives  very  well.  In 
many  i)arts  of  Ohio.  Indiana.  Kentxicky  and  Tennessee 
the  Noah  and  Niagara  are  in  great  demand  ;  as  also  the 
Delaware,  Norton  Virginia  and  Cynthiana  for  wine 
purjioses.  In  the  section  south  of  the  Ohio  ri'^er,  as 
also  in  the  western  states,  such  kinds  as  Moore  Early, 
Moore  Diamond,  Brighton,  rWorden,  Cottage,  Niagrra, 
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and  n>any  of  the  Rocrer<«  hybrids  are  now  planted.  In 
the  southern  states,  from  Texas  to  (leoru'ia.  tli»-  Niagara. 
Herbeniont,  Cunnintrham,  as  also  Norton  Viri^inia  ami 
t'ynthiana,  are  most  frequently  wanted."         l.  1^1.  r>. 

Grapes  in  the  North.  — Seeking  a  proper  lo- 
cati'Ui  for  (irapes  in  the  n<»rtheru  states  ea."«t 
of  the  Koeky  mountains,  trnv  shouitl  make  a 
distinction  between  (irapes  ]>hintfd  foreom- 
mercial  purp<»se.s  and  those  planted  for  do- 
mestic use.  If  for  the  former,  the  clinuitic 
con«litions  must  be  so  p«'rfe<-t  that  a  erop  can 
be  depeufled  on  each  season  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty as  the  appearance  of  the  tax  collector 
or  the  annual  interest  on  the  mort;;atfe.  If 
for  the  latter,  the  chances  may  l)e  such  as  to 
^ive  a  yield  of  (Jrajxs  three  years  out  (»f  live, 
which  is  better  than  no  (irapes  at  all.  Any 
section  in  which  dent  com  h  is  a  liberal  season 
in  which  to  mature  is  a  pn  cticable  plat-e  for 
a  household  vineyard,  provided  the  early 
ripeninir  varieties  are  selected.  Fortius  -'ir- 
pose,  for  black  or  deep  purple,  niay  be  -  ,:- 
jested  Moore  Early  and  Worden.  Durinjf  the 
past  three  years  the  Campbell  is  often  favor- 
•sbly  mentioned.  For  white  or  jiale  j;re»n,  the 
<ireen  ^lounfain,  sometimes  called  the  Win- 
chell,  and  for  I'ed  th»  Brighton,  are  good 
varieties. 

The  best  location  for  a  commercial  vine- 
yard is  alonj;  the  shores  of  our  lakes  or  large 
rivers.  The  advantage  of  such  locations  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  protection  from  late 
and  early  frosts,  buring  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  (ira])e  industry,  many  loose  ideas 
were  prevalent  that  certain  spots  within  the 
different  Grape  zones  had  some  special  nuigic 
of  sunshine,  or  temperature,  or  draught  of 
air,  or  alchemy  of  the  soil,  that  gave  such 
superior  <iuali'ty  of  fruit.  The  earlier  vine- 
yards at  Hamniondsport,  X.  Y.,  were  jdanted 
iipon  ste«p  hillsides  — so  steep  that  terraces 
were  sometimes  formed,  which  nnule  culti- 
rj»*''^n  and  harvesting  exi»ensive.  Such  locations  were 
p.  ably  considered  suj)erior  to  all  otln  rs  because 
some  one  had  seen  Grai>es  grown  in  similar  locati«»ns 
along  the  Rhine.  It  was  also  said  that  the  west  bank 
of  the  lake  v  as  superior  because  the  (irapes  received 
the  morning  sun.  Iltnry  O.  Fairchild,  a  pioneer  and 
progressive  vineyardist,  in  time  proved  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  idea  by  planting  a  vineyard  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake,  where  the  lay  of  the  lan<l  made  cultiva- 
tion more  easy  and  the  (irapes  received  the  afternoon 
sun.  In  later  years,  when  the  (irapes  from  either  shore 
reached  the  market,  no  consumer 
could  tell  whether  the  fruit  received 
the  morning  or  afternoon  sun.  The 
first  vineyards  j>lanted  in  the  Lake 
Erie  belt  were  at  Brocton,Chautuafiua 
county.  The  industry  clung  about 
that  initial  location  many  years,  for 
it  was  a  po]iular  belief  that  there  was 
some  special  current  of  air  passing 


963. 
Common 
3-bud  cut- 
tine  of 
Grape. 


964.  Cleft-eraftine 
the  Grape. 


965.   CIcft-eraftine  the  Grape. 


of  Grape  product  in  all  that  area  is  the  dilTerence 
betw»en  the  conscientious  and  the  careless  prcker.  If 
there  was  ever  any  reason  for  such  an  idea  as  the 
<|ualityof  fnjit  beinir  influenced  by  location,  it  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  inexperience  ()f  some  outside  planter, 
which  led  him  to  [uit  up  too  much  or  too  little  woo<l,  an«l 
imperfect  ripening  oi  the  fruit  was  the  result.  The  con- 
clusion was  jumpeil  at  that  the  difference  was  due  to  a 
heaven-bom  blessing  of  location,  instead  of  good  judg- 


from  vhe  hills  to  the  lake  at  that  special  point  that  did  not 
pass  elsewhere.  Now  there  are  more  than  2.'>.(>(»0  acres 
of  vineyard  planted  between  Silver  Creek  and  Harbor 
Creek,  and  the  yield  of  that  area  for  the  season  of  1899 
was  about  7,000  car  loads.    The  onlv  marked  diiference 


966.  Grapes  ruined  by  black  rot.  » 

ment  in  pnining.  If  is  the  common  thing  for  writers  to 
lay  much  stress  on  ''southern  slopes"  and  "sunny 
slopes,"  but  in  most  cases  they  have  said  so  because 
some  one  has  said  so  before  them,  and  not  because  they 
spoke  from  experience.  Scarcely  an  ac-e  of  the  25,000 
planted  to  vineyards  in  the  Chautauqua  belt  but  faces 
the  north,  and  is  in  full  view  of  Lake  Erie,  as  the  seats 
of  a  theater  face  the  stage. 

There  is  OTie  feature  of  location  upon  which  much 
stress  must  be  laid,  even  in  the  lake  zones,  and  that  is 
opportunity  for  frost  drainage.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact 
that  the  c«dd  air  settles  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley;  there- 
fore, the  bottom  of  a  ravine  is  usually  colder  in  frosty 
nights  than  the  hillside.  It  often  happens  that  a  late 
spring  oi  early  fall  frost  will  in.iure  (irapes  in  the  lower 
location,  and  not  on  the  slopes.  This  is  a  factor  that 
l)lanters  of  all  fruit  should  observe. 

There  has  been  as  much  nonsense  written  about  the 
best  soils  for  Grapes  as  there  has  been  about  best  loca- 
tion. One  has  a  vineyard  planted  on  the  gravel  of  what 
was  once  the  beach  of  Lake  Erie,  when  it  had  a  higher 
level  than  at  present.  His  neighbor  across  the  road  has 
a  vineyard  planted  on  a  very  stiff  clay,  which  was  once 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  One  gets  just  as  large  yields 
and  just  as  fine  quality  of  fruit  as  the  other.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  former,  being  on  the  gravel,  is  able 
to  work  his  soil  earlier  than  the  latter ;  his  fruit 
ripens  earlier,  so  that  he  is  able  to  borrow  all  of  the 
neighbor's  harvesting  tools.  Another  neighbor  has  a 
vineyard  extending  across  both  clay  and  gravel,  and 
lie  would  not  sell  one  acre  cheaper  than  another.  In 
commercial  planting,  the  perit>d  of  protection  from 
frosts  slumld  be  broad  enough  so  that  the  difference  in 
ripening  from  gravel  or  clay  should  not  make  a  dif- 
fer, ice  of  success  or  failure.  For  domestic  planting, 
the  gravvd  would  be  preferable.  The  soils  of  which  most 
serious  varning  should  bo  given  are  those  containing  a 
very  liberal  supi)ly  of  available  nitrogen.  All  experienced 
fruit-growers  know  of  the  impossibility  of  early  fiuiting 
of  trees  or  vines  which  are  making  a  rampant  growth. 
There  is  no  fruit  so  easily  intexicated  by  nitrogen  as 
the  Grape.  Long-jointed  canes  are  always  to  be  avoided. 
Besides  being  less  fruitful,  a  riotous  growth  of  Grape 
vine  is  far  more  liable  to  mildew  and  to  other  diseases 
than  those  of  sober  growth.    One  of  the  surprises  in  the 
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development  of  the  riiautatH|ua(Jra{>e  zone  is  that  some 
of  the  so-called  poor  laii<i  has  jjiveu  vineyards  as  pro- 
ductive as  any,  — land  tiint  previously  had  been  driven 
over  to  sheep  pasture,  l»riers  and  mulleins.  This  lan<l 
was  poor  in  nitroijen,  Irit  no  douht  had  a  fair  supply 
of  available  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  Grapes 
most  recjuire. 

In  preparing  land  for  vineyard  planting,  it  is  necessary 
to  lay  great  stress  on  the  imj)ortunee  of  first  removinj? 
all  trees,  stumps  and  lurf?e  rocks,  for  when  the  trellis  is 
put  up  all  tillatre  of  the  soil  will  he  in  a  straight  line  and 
one  way.    A  favorite  way  of  disposing  of  boulders  is  to 
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967.  One-year-old  No.  1 
Grape  vine. 
Showing  how  it  should  be  pruned. 


bury  them  about  twenty  inches  deeper  than  one  thinks 
necessary,  for  they  have  a  vexatious  way  of  overcoming 
the  povrer  of  gravitation  and  creeping  out  of  their 
graves.  The  real  reason  for  this  apparent  freak  is  the 
compacting  of  the  soil  in  later  years.  If  any  open  ditches 
should  cross  the  line  of  the  <  Jrape  rows,  they  should  be 
supplied  with  tile  and  the  ditch  tilled  so  as  to  make  long 
"bouts"  possible.  Short  rows  and  frequent  turning 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Tumingr  at  the 
end  of  a  row  is  lost  labor,  and  the  time  it  occupies 
would  enable  a  team  to  cultivate  over  a  hundred  feet 
straight  ahead. 

Tlie  rows  in  nearly  all  the  commercial  vineyards  are 
9  feet  apart,  and  the  vines  are  planted  8  feet  apart  in 
the  rc»w.  This  makes  G05  plants  per  acre.  If  the  land 
is  sod,  plow  into  narrow  lands,  so  that  the  center  of  the 
dead -furrows  are  9  feet  apart,  and  plant  in  the  bottom 


of  the  dead-furrow  When  the  plow  is  set  to  cut  a  fur- 
row 8  to  [)  inches  deep,  the  dead-furrow  will  have  about 
the  required  depth  for  planting.  If  the  ground  is  stubble, 
plow  the  whole  (leld.  and  then  layout  rows  l»y  strikim; 
a  double-furrow.  Much  can-  should  In*  exercised  to  hav»' 
the  rows  i>erfectly  straight  and  to  i>lant  the  vines  straight 
in  the  row.  This  has  a  practical  use,  besi<les  appealing 
to  the  professional  pride  of  all  t;ood  fanners.  If  the 
jdants  are  not  straight  in  the  row.  the  posts  cannot  be 
set  straight;  and  if  the  posts  are  not  straight  the  wires 
composing  the  trellis  will  bind  on  the  posts  whi«-h  are 
out  of  line,  and  they  cannot  be  easily  tightened  in 
spring. 

No.  1  vines,  of  one  seasjm's  growth  from  cuttings, 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  No.  2  vines  of  the  same 
period  of  growth.  A  young  plant,  stunted  in  growth 
either  by  constitutional  reasons  or  accident,  has  a 
handicap  that  usually  follows  it  all  through  life.  For 
the  same  reason,  avoid  planting  2-year-old  plants,  as 
often  they  are  the  second  season's  growth  of  what  was 
a  cull  the  year  before.  Cull  plants  and  cull  men  are  sel- 
dom worth  the  cost  of  r<dormation.  Spring  planting  is 
universally  followe«l  in  the  North.  It  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  last  t)f  May.  Some  vineyards  planted 
during  the  last  half  of  June  have  developed  into  good 
production,  but  it  was  due  to  the  grace  of  favorable 
weather  an«l  soil.  Fig.  '.MIT  represents  a  fair  No.  1  drapo 
vine.  The  few  roots  at  «/  c  should  be  trimmed,  as  well  as 
the  main  body  of  the  roots  shown  by  segment  of  circle  e  f. 
The  pruning  facilitates  planting,  and  the  removed  parts 
would  make  no  root  growth  of  value  if  retained.  The 
stem  of  the  vine  can  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds,  as 
shown  by  a  b.  Six  quarts  of  well  i)ulverized  fertile  soil, 
well  park<'<l  about  the  roots,  will  hold  the  plant  in  place 
and  keep  it  moist  until  the  furrow  can  be  tilled  by  plow- 
ing, if  on  stubble,  or  by  frefjuent  harrowing  and  culti- 
vating if  on  80<1.  During  the  first  season,  all  cultivation 
necessary  for  conservation  of  moisture  should  be  given. 
If  no  tilled  crop  is  planted,  this  tillage  can  be  done  by  cul- 
tivating or  harrowing  crosswise  alternately.  Hut  little 
hand-work  in  weeding  will  be  reijuired.  Wlu'ther  some 
hoed  crop  be  p'anted  between  the  rows  the  first  season 
is  a  question  of  profit  for  each  vineyardist  to  decide.  It 
adds  something  to  the  expense  of  cultivation.  It  is  gen- 
erally no  detriment  to  ihe  growth  of  the  Grape  vines. 
After  the  first  seas(m,  the  ground  should  not  be  planted 
to  other  crops. 

The  general  appearance  of  an  infant  vineyard  at  or 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  season's  growth  is  shown 
in  Fig.  %8.  Lay  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  a 
vigorous  and  even  growth  during  the  first  and  second 
years.  If  such  is  not  attaint-d,  many  years  will  be 
required  for  the  vines  to  recover,  and  sometimes  they 
never  reach  the  standard  of  a  good  vineyard.  Even  vines 
jdanted  after  the  .second  year  to  fill  vacancies  require 
constant  coddling  to  bring  them  up  to  the  average.  In 
the  spring  of  the  second  year  the  shoots  or  canes  of  the 
j'fevious  season's  growth  should  be  cut  back  to  three  or 
four  buds,  an<l  the  canes  should  be  thinned  out  accord- 
ing to  the  viiror  of  the  vine  — one  cane  for  a  feeble 
growth,  and  three  or  four  for  a  decidedly  vigorous 
growth.  In  all  other  respects,  the  second  year's  man- 
agement should  be  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

In  the  spring  beginning  the  third  year  will  come  the 
most  considerable  expense  of  the  undertaking— that 
of  putting  up  the  trellis.  There  are  many  forms  of 
training  Grai)es,  and  some  of  them  so  peculiar  that 
sj)ecial  trellises  must  be  constructed.  There  are  three 
popular  styl(-s  of  Grape  training  in  tlie  commercial  Grape 
fields  of  the  North:  Knifiin  system,  as  practiced  in  the 
Hudson  river  valley;  the  Hii;h  Renewal  system,  as 
l)racticeil  alonir  Lakes  Keuka.  Canandaiirua  an<l  Seneca; 
and  the  Ohautamiua  system,  as  ])racticed  along  the  Lake 
Erie  valley.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  three 
is  preferable.  A  man's  i)reference  usually  depends  on 
how  he  was  lirought  uj>  — like  his  politics  and  religion. 
In  horticultural  meetings.  advo«'at«'s  of  the  vi.rious  sys- 
tems argue  the  merits  with  much  partisan  fervv-r.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  es.sential  |)oint  to  be  attained  in  any 
system  is  to  hang  up  the  vines  so  that  fruit  an^l  foliage 
can  o>)tain  the  greatest  amount  of  air  and  sunshine,  all 
cf  which  can  be  secured  by  several  methods.  The 
common  form  of  trellis  may  be  illustrated   by  a  high 
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908.  A  vineyard  in  its  first  summer. 

wire  fence,  as  shown  in  Fig.  909;  but  the  Kniffin  system 
uraits  the  bottom  wire. 

The  vineyunlista  of  the  Chautau(iiia  (Jrape  belt  have 
developed  a  mode  of  prunin>;  and  traiuim^  of  (Jrapes 
which  has  many  features  peculiar  to  that  district.  The 
trellisi  is  made  of  two  wires,  uf  Nt».  9  or  No.  10  gauge, 
and  chestnut  posts.  The  posts  are  from  G  to  8  feet  in 
length,  and  ct)st  1  cent  per  lineal  foot  at  the  railroad 
station.  In  later  years,  since  experience  has  shown  how 
important  air  and  sunsliine  are  in  ripening  the  fruit, 
8-foot  posts  are  most  commonly  used,  (irape  posts 
should  be  somewhat  heavi«r  than  those  commonly  used 
for  wire  fence— from  one-third  to  one-half  larger— and 
the  heaviest  should  be  sorted  out  for  the  end  posts,  for 
these  bear  the  strain  of  the  wire.  An  experienced 
farmer  need  not  be  told  that  they  should  be  sharpened 
with  a  trtie  lead-pencil  taper,  excepting  the  crooked 
ones,  which  should  be  so  beveled  as  to  counteract  the 
crook  in  driving. 

The  usual  distance  apart  for  the  posts  in  the  row  of 
firapes  is  one  posr  to  every  three  vines,  or,  in  other 
words,  27  feet,  and  for  ease  in  stretching  the  wire,  they 
sliould  be  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible.  The  posts 
are  driven,  but  a  hole  should  first  be  made  by  an  umisu- 
ally  large  crowbar  with  a  bulb  near  the  lower  end. 
After  the  posts  are  stuck  into  the  holes,  they  ure  most 
conveniently  driven  by  the  operator  standing  in  a  wagon 
which  is  hauled  through  the  row  by  a  horse.  A  fair 
weight  of  maul  is  12  pounds,  and  it  requires  a  good  man 
to  swing  one  of  that  size  all  day.  Iron  mauls  are  ci»m- 
monly  used  because  they  are  the  cheapest,  but  one  with 
an  iron  shell  lilled  with  wood  ''brooms"  or  frays  the  top 
of  the  post  less  than  the  iron  maul.  Eighteen  inches  is 
a  fair  depth  to  drive  the  posts  on  most  soils.  If  the  pro- 
prietor delegates  the  driving  to  another  man,  he  would 
better  direct  that  20  to  22  inches  be  the  proper  depth, 
for  to  the  man  swinging  the  maul  the  post  seems  deeper 
than  it  really  is. 

A  vinej'ard  should  have  a  break  or  an  alley  at  right 
angles  to  the  rows  as  often  as  every  50  Grape  vines,  for 
the  purpose  of  dumping  (Jrape  brush  and  shortening 
the  trip  when  hauling  fruit.  If  the  vineyard  is  in  fair 
thrift,  longer  rows  will  give  so  much  brush  as  to  be  in- 
convenient in  hauling  out. 

The  end  posts  slumld  not  only  be  the  largest  of  the 
lot,  but  should  also  be  well  braced.  The  most  common 
mo<le  is  the  "hypotenuse  brace." consisting  of  a  stiff 
rail  or  a  4x4  scantling  12  feet  long,  with  one  end 
notched  into  the  post  about  midway  between  the  two 
wires,  and  the  other  end  resting  on  the  ground  against 
a  2-foot  peg  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  end  post. 

The  wires    (two  wires   in   the   Chautaucpia    trellis) 


should  be  strung  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  poHt;  that  is,  on  the  side  from  which 
the  prevailing  winds  come.  This  is  very 
important  when  the  wind  is  blowing  at  'M 
to  40  miles  an  hour,  and  the  vines  have 
sails  of  many  square  feet  of  foliage,  and 
perhaps  tliree  and  four  tons  of  fruit  per 
acre.  The  staples  should  1m*  of  the  same 
gauge  of  wire-  as  that  used  in  barbed  wire 
fences,  but  about  one-half  inch  longer,  un- 
h'ss  the  (Trai>e  p(»sts  should  be  of  hard 
wood,  like  locust  ;  then  fence  staples  will 
be  long  enough.  The  bottom  trellis  wire 
is  usually  placed  from  28  to  ;{2  inches 
from  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  arm  sys- 
tem of  pnining  in  the  t'huutauqua  (Jrape 
belt,  the  height  of  the  lower  trellis  wire 
is  permanent.  The  upper  trellis  wire  is, 
in  numy  instances,  raised  as  the  vineyard 
comes  to  maturity.  The  first  year  of  fruit- 
ing it  may  not  b»'  more  than  24  inches 
above  the  lower  wire,  and  year  by  year  be 
raised  to  :50  and  32  inches.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  go  more  than  'M  inches  apart  with- 
out putting  in  a  middle  or  third  wire. 
Each  spring  many  of  the  posts  will  sag, 
and  the  upper  wire  will  be  slack,  and  many 
of  the  braces  will  be  (uit  of  i>hice.  All  of 
I.  jse  faults  should  be  corrected  just  be- 
fore tying  up  the  canes  in  spring. 

A  larue  part  of  the  priming  is  done  in  the 
winter  months  — some  beginning  in  the  fall  soon  after  the 
crop  is  harvested.  Two  gravies  of  labor  can  be  employed 
in  this  operation  — the  skilled  an<l  the  unskilled.  The 
nuiu  of  skill,  or  the  expert,  goes  ahead  and  blocks  out. 
He  stands  in  front  of  a  vine  of  far  more  tangled  bnish 
than  that  seen  in  Fig.  *MV1,  an<l,  at  a  glance,  tells  by  a 
judgment  ripened  by  much  observation,  just  how  muny 
l)uds  are  re<piired  to  ballast  and  not  over-ballast  the 
vine  for  another  year.  As  the  expert  stands  before  the 
vine  making  the  estimate,  he  might  be  likened  to  a  man 
weighing  a  ham  with  steelyards,  pushing  the  weight 
bac'.vward  an<l  forward,  notch  by  notch,  tiniling  the  point 
of  balance.  The  expert,  with  his  ])runing  shears,  makes 
a  dive  here  and  a  lunge  there,  a  clip  at  the  bottom  and 
a  snip  at  the  top,  and  with  a  few  more  seemingly  wild 
passes  all  w(»od  is  severed  from  the  bearing  vine,  but 
the  number  of  buds  desired  t<>  give  fruit  another  year 
are  left.  The  unskilled  help,  who  receives  possibly  a 
dollar  a  day  less  than  the  expert,  follows  the  expert, 
cutting  the  tendrils  and  other  parts  of  the  vine  that  are 
attached  to  anything  but  the  trellis.  The  next  process 
is  ''stripping"  the  brush,  and  it  is  one  involving  l»rute 
force,  ragged  clothes  and  leather  mittens.    If  the  laborer 


Illustrating  the  bracing  of  the  end  post 
in  a  fence  or  trellis. 


does' not  put  on  a  ragged  suit,  he  will  be  apt  to  have 
one  before  he  is  done  with  his  job.  There  is  a  little 
knack  even  in  doing  this  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  dismembered  vines  still  huig  to  the  upper  trellis 
and  often  cling  with  considerable  tenacity,  and  a  par- 
ticular jerk  or  yank,  more  easily  demonstrated  than  de- 
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scribed,  is  most  effectual  to  land  the  brush  on  the  ground 
between  the  rows. 

The  next  operation  is  to  haul  the  brush  to  the  end 
of  the  row.  Many  tools  have  been  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  of  them  involving  considerable  expense.  It 
is  now  the  general  practice  to  use  a  simple  pole— one 
a  little  larger  than  w^ould  be  used  to  l>ind  a  load  of  logs, 
and  not  so  large  as  requirea  in  binding  a  load  of  hay. 
It  may  be  a  sapling  about  4  inches  at  the  butt  and 
2%  inches  at  the  top,  and  10  to  12  feet  long.  The  small 
end  is  to  be  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  l)utt  end  to 
be  pushed  alontr  the  ground.  A  horse  is  hitclud  to  this 
pole  by  a  rope  drawn  through  an  inch  hole  about  4  feet 
from  the  butt  or  ground  end.  When  starting  at  the  end 
of  the  row,  it  stems  that  the  straight  pole  would  not 
gather  any  brush  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  catching  the 
first  wad,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  brush  will  cling  to  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  row  the  brush  is  hauled  to  a  conve- 
nient pile,  where  it  is  to  be  burned,  and  is  dumped  by 
lettinfT  the  end  of  the  pole  held  in  the  hand  revolve  over 
towards  the  horse.  If  the  pole  hits  the  horse,  the  opera- 
tor will  see  that  there  is  not  enough  stretch  of  rope  be- 
tween the  pole  and  whiffletree,  and  more  must  be 
provided. 

Tj'ing  is  done  by  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  cheap 
men.  The  tying  materials  are  wire,  wool-twine,  raffia, 
willow  and  carpet-rags.  The  horizontal  arms,  at  the 
lower  wire,  are  more  or  less  permanent,  and  they 
are  loosely  confined  to  the  wire,  always  liy  string  or 
willow.  The  vertical  canes,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
top  trellis,  are  now  commonly  tied  with  annealed  wire 
of  No.  18  gauge,  and  cut  in  lengths  of  4  inches.  Iho 
economy  in  using  the  wire  is  the  despatch  in  tying,  and 
the  fact  that  the  work  can  be  done  on  cool  days  when 
light  gloves  are  necessary.  The  use  of  wire  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  people  who  have  never  used  it. 
The  objection  has  been  that  the  fine  wire  wc»uld  ^•hafe 
the  cane  so  that  the  cane  would  break  and  fall  from  the 
trellis.  Such  instances  occur  rarely,  and  when  they  do 
it  is  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 
are  ample  to  hold  it  to  the  trellis.  The  cane  should  be 
tied  to  the  windward  side  of  the  wire  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  wire  was  stapled  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  post.  In  using  the  wire  tie,  the  operator  stands  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  trellis  from  the  cane,  and  fol- 
lows the  movements  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  970-973. 
This  operation  puts  on  the  wire  with  the  fewest  number 
of  movements,  binds  the  cane  snug  to  the  trellis,  am', 
makes  a  loop  that  falls  from  the  trellis  on  the  following 
season,  when  the  cane  is  torn  away.     The  tying  wire 


matter.  Grapes,  like  most  other  fruits,  are  influenced  in 
character  by  diflt'erence  of  locati«m.  There  are  many 
more  Concords  sold  than  any  other  variety,  yet  by  the 
fastidious  Grape  eater  it  is  thought  far  inferior  to  many 
other  varieties.  However,  as  ii  is  the  sort  the  public 
most  want,  and  is  a  g«>o<l  yiehler,  it  is  probably  the  iuost 


970.  Tying  with  wire.    The  first  movement. 

should  be  th oroaghiy  annealed,  so  thut  it  can  ue  easily 
bent  and  givo  no  springy  reaction  after  being  worked. 
This  wire  is  also  useful  in  tying  thorny  shrubs  to  a 
trellis  when  a  mittened  hand  is  necessary  to  ho!  '  -. 
branches  in  place  while  the  other  hand  makes  th  r'o. 
To  r?commend  varieties  is  a   diflieult   and   pei  !■.;-' 


971.  The  second  movement. 

profitable  to  plant.  For  the  past  few  years  many  have 
wished  that  all  their  Concords  were  Niagara,  for  the 
reason  that  the  yield  of  the  latter  has  been  good  and  the 
crop  'irought  at  least  ten  dollars  per  ton  more  when  sold 
in  b;.,!:.  Perhaps  this  condition  is  only  temporary.  The 
Catawba  is  of  excellent  flavor;  it  is  latest  to  ripen  and  an 
excellent  variety  for  storage.  When  placed  in  good  cel- 
lars, and  an  even  low  temperature  is  maintained,  but 
not  lew  enough  to  freeze,  this  variety  will  keep  in  good 
shipping  condition  until  the  last  of  March  and  first  of 
April.  These  are  standard  commercial  varieties  in  New 
York  and  Ohio.  Worden  is  excellent  for  a  near-by  mar- 
ket, but  does  not  stand  long  .lourneys  well. 

Many  fruits  are  better  picked  before  fully  ripe,  of 
which  the  pear  is  a  conspicuous  example.  Grapes  have 
not  that  characteristic,  for  no  maturing  development 
goes  on  after  the  fruit  is  harvested.  As  soon  as  the  full 
ripening  period  has  been  reached,  the  clusters  should  be 
gathered  by  carefully  cutting  and  placing  in  trays  which 
hold  from  25  to  35  pounds.  The  care  in  handling  should 
almost  equal  that  taken  with  eggs.  After  picking,  the 
fruit  should  be  placed  in  a  fruit  house  built  upon  the 
principle  of  an  ic  -  house,  but  so  arranged  as  to  give  free 
access  to  the  cooling  night  air,  and  to  be  closed  each 
morning  to  protect  from  the  heat  of  the  day.  By  such 
means  the  temperature  can  in  time  be  worked  down  to 
40^,  which  checks  excessive  evaporation,  thereby  keep- 
ing the  stems  green  and  the  fruit  plump.  This  is  the 
ideal  method,  but  is  far  from  being  attained  or  even 
sought  in  many  large  commercial  districts.  The  prac- 
tice is  far  more  closely  observed  in  the  Lake  Keuka 
(N.  Y.  )and  adjacent  lake  districts  than  in  the  Chautauqua 
district.  In  the  former  locality  many  Cone  rds  are  stored 
in  this  manner  and  shipped  in  fine  condition  during  No- 
vember and  December,  and  Catawbas  during  the  balance 
of  b  •  winter.  In  the  latter  district  the  fruit  is  sent  al- 
most (lirr-et  from  the  vine  to  the  consumer.  This  direct- 
ness means  haste  and  carelessness  that  is  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Graprs  when  they  reach  the  market. 

From  1893  to  1899  the  price  of  Grapes  steadily  de- 
clined, and  with  the  decline  came  a  casting  about  for 
means  to  ecommiize  in  harvesting.  One  of  the  ways  de- 
veloped towanls  that  end  has  been  to  require  that  the 
woman  who  packs  should  increase  her  daily  or.tput  from 
80  9-pound  baskets  to  200.  The  woman  fulfilled  the 
retiuirements  without  working  any  harder  in  one  case 
than  the  other.  The  increase  is  at  the  expense  of  (qual- 
ity of  packinr,  which  at  first  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  or  shipper,  but  in  the  final  outcome  resulted 
in  less  demand  for  the  Grapes.  The  public  may  be 
fooled  part  of  the  time,  but  sooner  or  later  smart  prac- 
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tices  will  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  they  started 
like  a  boomerang.  Grapes  designed  for  shipment  are 
packed  in  climax  baskets.  The  size  prevailing  in  the 
Keuka  district  are  "poneys,'  having  a  gross  weight  of 
less  than  five  pounds.  In  the  Chautauqua  district  the 
8-pound    is  the   almost   universal    size.      The    reason 


972.   The  third  movement. 

for  such  distinct  customs  is  due  to  the  demands  of  the 
markets  to  which  the  Grapes  are  shipped.  Shipments  of 
the  Keuka  section  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  those 
from  Chautauqua  go  to  the  west. 

In  the  Lake  Keuka  district  of  western  New  York  there 
are  a  number  of  wine  cellars  involving  large  capital, 
two  or  three  of  which  make  excellent  champagne.  This 
industry  began  at  Hammondsport  in  the  sixties,  and 
several  varieties  of  Grapes  were  planted  solelv  for  wine 
purposes,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  not  good  for 
table  use.  In  the  Chautauqua  district  the  wine  in- 
dustry has  received  little  attention  compared  to  that 
given  in  the  Keuka  district.  There  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  blending  of  several  juices,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Concord  is  so  nearly  the  universal  variety 
planted.  But  another  industry- that  of  bottling  Grape 
juice  as  it  comes  from  the  press -has  latelv  been  estab- 
lished, and  promises  considerable  development. 

The  methods  of  marketing  Grapes  are  of  great  variety. 
During  the  season  of  189.3  and  1894  there  was  formed  in 
the  Lake  Keuka  district  and  adjacent  lakes  a  coopera- 
tive marketing  association  composed  of  producers.  This 
associatioii  was  incorporated  an<l  officered  by  its  own 
members,  and  represented  over  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
duction of  that  district.  The  plan  was  to  maintain  prices 
more  evenly  and  to  secure  a  better  equalization  of  sup- 
ply and  of  markets.  This  association  was  abandoned 
after  two  years'  trial.  The  failure  was  not  due  to  exces- 
sive cost  in  selling  nor  want  of  integritv  of  the  officers, 
but  to  inability  "to  pull  together."  and  a  desire  of  each 
producer  to  be  independent,  hoping  to  do  a  little  better 
for  himself  than  the  association  could  do  for  him. 

The  Chautauqua  district  has  had  two  periods  of  coop- 
erative shipments,  and  each  of  longer  duration  than  that 
of  the  Keuka  field.  The  rirst  was  for  the  seasons  of 
1892,  1893  and  1894.  The  plan  was  resumed  again  in 
1897,  and  continued  through  the  seasons  of  1898  and 
1899.  For  the  season  of  1897  the  association  represented 
about  85  per  cent  of  ♦he  acreage  of  the  district  beginning 
at  Silvei  Creek,  X.  Y..  and  continuing  to  Harbor  Creek, 
Pa.,  comj  rising  about  2.1,000  acres. 

These  associations,  no  doul)t,  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
giving  a  more  even  distribution  of  fruit  in  difTerent 
markets.  When  there  is  no  concert  of  action  the  market 
of  a  certain  city  may  be  i  oorly  supplied  to-dav  and  an 
advance  of  prices  follows,  a  state  of  affairs'  quicklv 
known  to  all  shippers, with  a  result  that  evervone,  trving 
t«  benefit  by  such  an  advantage,  will  rnnbigr.  to  that  niar~ 
ket,  making  an  aggregate  far  beyond  the  demantl ;  and  a 
sharp  decline    i*  prices  will  follow.    A  un!  jn  represent- 


ing a  high  percentage  of  acreage  c  prevent  such  gluts, 
provided  the  over-supply  or  under-consumption  is  not 
such  that  all  the  available  markets  in  the  country  are 
not  glutted,  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  liable  to  happen  at 
mid-harvest,  when  double  ihe  number  of  cars  is  forced 
on  the  market. 

The  total  shipments  from  the  Chautauqua  district  for 
seven  seasons  have  been  as  follows: 

No.  of  Cars 

1S93 3.100 

1894 liXf'O 

189r> :i.200 

iHfM) 4,0.'»0 

181t7 C.OOO 

isn.s 

18t)y 7.000 

A.  B.  Clothier,  of  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y..  gives  the  f(d- 
lowing  as  the  expense  of  planting  and  di-veloping  an 
acre  of  Grapes: 

Plowing  and  marking  an  acre  of  land $3  00 

Nural)er  of  plants,  8ft.x9ft.,  605.   Cost 12  10 

Cost  of  phinting 1  50 

Number  of  cultivations  firs*^  se.ison,  7.    Cost 7  00 

Cost  of  cnltivation  sec  end  season 7  00 

Number  pounds   of  wire  for  2  wire  trellis,  600  lbs.; 

staples.  6  lbs.   Cost 22  80 

Numbfr  posts  for  trellis.  202;  number  braces,  20.  Cost..  14  14 

Cost  of  putting  up  trellis 3  00 

Cost  of  acre  of  Grapes,  exclusive  of  land $70  54 

S.  S.  Crissey,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y  horticultural  editor 
of  the  "Grape  Belt,"  without  goi  into  details,  puts 
the  total  cost  of  an  acre  of  vineya  i  from  $75  to  $80, 
which  practically  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Clothier. 
These  are  men  of  experience  and  wide  observation,  and 
their  estimates  may  be  considered  to  be  representative 
and  reliable. 

Mr.  Clothier  gives  the  following  estimate  for  the  cost 
of  labor  for  an  acre  of  Grapes  in  bearing,  per  season: 

Cost  of  pruning,  pulling  brush,  tapping  posts,  righting 
braces,  stretching  wires,  tying  of  vines,  and  cultiva- 
tion per  acre $12  00 

Cost  of  pii'king  into  crates,  4  tons  cf  Grapes. 4  50 

Cost  of  hauling  to  station  and  loading  in  car,  4  tons  of 

Grapes 4  oo 


^:     .  $20  50 

Mr.  Crissey's  estimate  is  a  little  higher,  making  cost 
under  the  same  conditions  to  be  $23. 

As  to  the  yield  of  an  acre  of  Grapes  in  the  Chautauqua 
belt,  the  variation  is  great.  A  vineyardist  who  has  any 
expectation  of  standing  in  line  with  progressive  men 


973.   The  tie  complete. 

should  expect  to  h-we  a  record  of  4  tons  o.  Concords 
per  acre.  This  is  more  than  the  average,  bnt  unless  a 
man  can  exceed  the  average  in  any  line,  there  is  small 
chance  for  him  to  succeed. 

As  to  prices,  the  variation  during  tho  past  s^ven  years 
has  been  greater  than  th:)t  of  the  yield.     Grapes 'have 
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been  soM  at  less  than  $10  per  ton,  and  at  more  than  $15. 
When  more  than  the  latter,  it  is  risky  for  the  seller  to 
be  too  confident  of  a  much  higher  price  for  any  great 
length  of  time;  and  if  less  than  the  former,  the'  buyer 
would  better  secure  his  supply  as  soon  as  possible.  An 
average  price  is,  say,  $12.50.  This  gives  a  gross  income 
for  a  4-ton  acre  of  Concords  as  $50,  and  a  net  income 
from  $27  to  $;{0.  Be  it  remembered  that  this  is  for 
Grapes  in  crates.  The  cost  of  packing  4  tons  of  Grapes 
in  ^-pound  baskets,  including  baskets,  would  be  from 
$28  to  $;{0.  The  prices  for  Concords  in  crates  or  baskets 
vary  so  nmch  that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  soil  in 
either  way.  A  man  with  a  small  vineyard  and  a  large 
family  would  pack  in  baskets,  when  another  who  had  to 
pay  all  his  help  or  who  found  help  scarce  would  sell 
by' the  ton  in  crates.  johx  W.  Speni  er. 

Grapes  in  the  South.  —  The  region  south  of  the 
38th  degree  north  latitude  has  in  it  more  native  spe- 
cies of  Grapes  than  all  the  world  besides.  This  alone 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  the  South  naturally  adapted 
to  vineyard  culture.  Yet  New  York,  Ohio  and  Califor- 
nia up  to  the  present  far  excel  it  in  vineyard  area,  al- 
though only  three  or  four  species  are  native  in  these 
states.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  diligent  experimen- 
ters and  originators  have  produced  varieties  of  good 
marketable  value  adapted  to  those  regions,  from  natives 
of  tho>e  regions,  or  hybrids  of  natives  with  hardiest 
foreign  kinds.  In  the  case  of  California,  the  vinifora 
varieties  are  mostly  grown  because  the  climate  and 
other  conditions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  native  re- 
gion of  the  viuifera.  But  the  South  has  chiefly  planted 
the  nortliern  and  foreign  varieties  which  succeed  but  in- 
differently in  most  southern  localities,  and  has  neglected 
almost  entirely  its  native  varieties  until  quite  recently. 
Now  experimenters  have  shown  that  most  excellent  and 
very  successf'i'  varieties  of  all  colors  and  seasons  can 
be  and  have  h<  produced  by  selection  and  hybridiza- 
tit>n  of  some  of  ;    e  large,  flne-f ruited  varieties. 

While  the  foregoing  predicts  by  actual  existence  in 
practical  market  vineyards  in  a  number  of  localities  in 
the  South  what  is  in  store  for  the  South  as  a  whole,  the 
present  state  of  Grape  culture  in  the  South  at  large  is  a 
different  affair.  Information  gathered  from  best  sources 
throughout  the  South  shows  that  Cirape  culture  is  a  very 
small  industry.  It  shows  that  the  leading  varieties  cal- 
tivated  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  South  are  Ca- 
tawba. Concord,  Delaware,  Early  Victor,  Elvira,  Ives, 
Moore  Early,  Moore  Diamond,  Niagara,  Norton  Virginia, 
Perkins,  Worden,  Wyoming.  Favorable  mention  is  made 
of  America,  Beacon,  BrUliant.  Campbell  Early,  Gold 
Coin,  Green  Mountain,  Lrussel.  Ozark.  Presly. 

East  of  Texis  and  south  of  Tennessee,  the  following 
are  chiefly  planted:  Brighton,  Champion,  Concord.  Dela- 
ware. Diana,  Diamond,  Elvira,  Goethe,  Hartford.  Herbe- 
mont.  Ives.  Missouri  Reisling,  Moore  Early,  Niairara, 
Ncrton  Virginia  [Cyuthiana].  Perkins,  Worden.  Of  the 
Muscadine  class  for  wine:  Flowers,  James,  3Iisli,  Scup- 
pernong.  Thomas.  Favorable  mention,  of  varieties  test- 
ing, is  made  of  Brilliant,  Bertrand,  (.'annan,  Fern,  Gold 
Coil? .  Jaeger.  Laussel.  Marcruerite,  Superb.  In  the  south- 
■sresrem  section,  wcsc  ■  ,'  the  9Gth  meridian,  are  chiefly 
plan^  d  the  Herbemeat,  Jacquez  [Black  Spanish.  Le- 
noir], Niagara  and  Golden  Chasselas,  Malaga  and  some 
©♦her  vinifera  varieties  near  the  gulf  coast  and  in 
western  Texas  under  irrigation.  By  several  who  have 
had  them  under  trial  for  several  j'ears  favorable  men- 
tion is  made  of  Bertrand.  Brilliant,  Carman,  Fern.  Jae- 
ger, Laussel,  Marguerite,  Muench.  Ne*  a,  Perry,  as  fur- 
nishing successful  table  and  wine  Grapes  for  this  region. 

For  Georgia.  Professor  Tlugh  N.  Stames  gives  me  the 
loIlo\ving  notes  :  "Leadinir  varieties  in  order  named: 
Ives,  Concord.  Niagara,  Delaware.  Moore  Early,  (ioethe, 
Lindley.  and  for  wine  Norton  Virginia,  Scuppernong 
and  Thomas. 

''General  distance  10  x  10:  Delawares  8x8;  Rotundi- 
folias  .'{0  ft.  apart.  Single  stake  spiral  method  of  train- 
ing oliieriy  used,  and  either  spur  renewal  or  cane  re- 
newal pruning  employed,  accortiing  to  circumstances. 
Some  gr  >wers  employ  trellises  instead  of  single  stakes, 
usinu  either  one  or  two  wires  and  adopting  the  umbrella 
Kniftin  or  low  wire  arm  spur  Kniflin  system  of  train- 
ins,  accurdintr  to  circumstances.  See  Bulletin  No.  28. 
Georgia  Experiment  Station. 


"Very  little  wine  is  now  made  in  this  state,  and  that  is 
nearly  all  claret  from  Norton  Virginia,  Ives  or  Concord. 
In  southern  Georgia  a  |x>or  article  of  Scuppernong  wine 
is  made,  but  it  is  not  a«lapted  to  trained  palates  — too 
foxy.  Delaware  and  Goethe  blended  are  sometimes  used 
to  make  a  very  good  Rhine  wine,  and  when  properly 
handled  sometimes  produce  an  excellent  article.  Goethe 
must,  reinforced  with  20  per  cent  of  California  brandy, 
makes  a  good  pale  sherry;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  sell  wine 
here  protitably.  When  it  can  be  sold  at  all,  prices  range 
from  50  cts.  to  $2  per  gallon,  according  to  the  grade. 
Grape  vinegar,  while  generally  regarded  as  inferior  to 
cider  vinegar,  will  bring  about  25  or  150  cts.  at  retail  and 
20  cts.  wholesale,  and  at  these  figures  is  more  profitable 
than  wine. 

''When  sold  fresh  the  Grapes  are  generally  shipped  in 
refrigerator  cars  in  10-pound  baskets  to  different  north- 
ern points.  Later  shipments  take  a  southerly  direction 
to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seax>orts.  Sometimes  the  regula- 
tion 6-  or  9-carrier  peach  crates  are  used  for  shipping 
Grapes,  bat  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  10-pound  sepa- 
rate baskets.  Delawares  are  generally  shipped  in  5- 
pound  baskets.  Returns  are  uncertain.  They  vary  from 
Vi  cts.  per  lb.  to  5  cts.,  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  as  high  as  10  cts.  is  realized  on  very  early  and 
very  late  shipments  or  with  choice  Grapes,  but  this  is 
seldom.  Distilleries  pay  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound 
delivered,  or  gather  and  pay  }i  cent  per  pound.  If  only  1 
ton  per  acre  of  Grapes  is  the  yield, the  gross  return  (and 
also  the  net  return)  per  acre  would  thus  be  from  $10  to 
$15.  This  is  more  than  cotton  ordinarily  nets.  With  two 
tons  per  acre  of  Grapes,  which  is  not  an  enormous  yield, 
the  return  would  be  $.'10  per  acre  delivered  at  the  still. 
To  those  who  have  no  scruples  in  regard  to  so  disposing 
of  their  crop,  this  is  probably  the  most  profitable  method. 
There  are  local  stills  in  almost  ever}-  county. 

"  There  is  not  much  encouragement  now  for  Grape  rais- 
injr  in  (Jeorgia.  and  vineyards  are  annually  being  de- 
stroyed by  hundreds  of  acres.  Some  planting,  however, 
is  still  going  on  in  southern  Georgia,  in  the  "wire 
grass"  country,  where  the  industry  is  still  found  profit- 
able by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  northern  market  may 
be  entered  ahead  of  competition,  and  also  that  insects 
and  fungous  pests  have  not  yet  put  iu  an  apjiearance  in 
that  region."     See  Georgia. 

Planting,  Training,  ttc.  —  The  vines  of  the  true 
southern  Grapes,  such  as  Herbemont  and  the  Post-oak 
Grape  hybrids,  are  planted  12  to  14  feet  apart,  inrowsO  ft. 
apart,  while  such  northern  varieties  as  are  planted  are 
set  8  feet  apart  in  row.  The  Muscadines,  such  as  Scup- 
pernong. are  mostly  grown  upon  arbors  about  7  feet 
high  and  rarely  or  never  priined,  althoiigli  trained  on 
trellis,  as  are  other  Grapes,  and,  pruned  early  in  fall, 
after  leaf -fall,  succeed  excellently.  The  culture  is 
mostly  with  tlie  plow,  turning  first  away  and  then  to  the 
rows,  hoeing  the  space  along  the  row  not  reached  by  the 
plow.  The  trellis  mostly  used  is  the  3-wire  trellis  ; 
first  wire  at  18  to  24  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the 
others  successively  1  foot  apart,  above  the  first.  The 
training  is  generally  an  indifferent  attempt  at  the  Knif- 
fin  system,  and  no  system  is  generally  carried  out. 
Some  pinch  back  the  leading  shoots  once,  few  twice. 
Some  use  single  posts  and  sjuir-prune.  A  few  have 
made  the  Munson  canopy  trough  trellis  of  3  wires,  and 
report  most  favoraldy  of  it. 

Fungicides  are  used  successfully  by  some.  Others 
plant  only  such  as  Ives.  Norton  Virginia,  Moore  Early, 
Perkins,  and  some  other  varieties  not  subject  to  rot  and 
mildew,  so  as  to  avoid  spraying.  They  also  avoi«l, 
thereby,  having  Grapes  of  the  finer  qualities,  and  get 
only  the  lowest  prices.  From  su«'h  mostly  come  the  re- 
port that  Grape  culture  with  them  is  unprofitable.  So 
it  should  be,  as  such  Grapes  in  the  market  have  the 
effect  to  depress  prices  on  all  kinds  of  Grapes,  as  any 
grower  knows.  In  the  moister  parts  of  the  South,  black 
rot.  do\-ny  mildew  and  ripe  Grape  rot  are  ver\  preva- 
lent, but.  excepting  the  ripe  rot,  are  readily  overcome 
by  the  Bordeaux  mixture  spraj*  properly  applied. 

Few  growers    in  the  South  use  fertilizers    in   their 
vineyards.     Some  use  barnyard  manure,  but  the  more 
intelligent  use  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  in  con- 
nection  with   ground    bone,   kainit   and    soluble   phos 
I'hates. 
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Murktthuj  and  Profits.  — The  crop  is  mostly  marketed 
fresh  in  the  local  or  near-by  markets,  as  the  ordinary 
freight  and  express  rates  will  not  permit  profitable  re- 
turns on  the  varieties  mostly  grown.  But  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  tine  Grapes  that  will  carry  well  can 
easily  be  grown  in  the  South,  and,  when  handled  in  best 
manner  in  neat  baskets,  are  quite  profitable. 

I'here  are  a  few  established  wineries  in  the  South, 
which  use  Ives,  Norton  Virtrinia.  Herbemont,  LeNoir, 
and  some  of  the  Scuppemong  and  other  Muscadine  va- 
rieties. The  chief  complaint  of  wine-growers  is  that 
legislation  brought  about  by  the  prohibition  movement  is 
adverse  and  often  entirely  prohibitive.  In  consequence, 
some  have  bottled  the  juice  fresh  under  some  sterilizing 
process,  but  the  people  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  the 
use  of  this  excellent,  health:.. i.  nourishing  beverage, 
yet  the  demand  for  it  is  growing,  and  may  be  largely 
increased  by  enterprisinj;  makers. 

Reports  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  South  state  the 
profits  all  the  way  from  nothinjr  up  to  $150  per  acre, 
sometimes  higher,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  in- 
telligence and  enterprise  of  the  planter  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  controlling  profits.  Of  course,  localities,  soils 
and  varieties  play  important  parts,  but  an  intelligent 
grower  would  not  select  poor  locality,  situation,  soil  and 
varieties  to  start  with,  just  as  he  would  not  pursue  poor 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, the  writer  knows  persons  who  bring  to  the  Denison 
I  Tex.  1  market,  a  place  of  20,000  population,  Ives  and  Per- 
kins Grapes  in  bushel  baskets,  getting,  by  hard  work, 
about  one  cent  a  poimd,  while  others  bring  in  neat  h- 
pound  baskets,  carefully  packed,  Delaware,  Brilliant, 
Diamond,  Niagara,  Rommel  and  others  of  like  good 
qualities,  and  get  from  30  to  .50  cents  per  basket  the 
season  through,  with  brisk  sales  and  no  grumbling. 

It  maybe  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  South  promises 
everything  to  the  wide-awake,  intelligent  Grape-grower, 
for  its  capabilities  are  unlimited  in  the  production  in 
quality  and  season  when  no  other  section  competes 
with  it.  and  it  has  vast  markets  at  home  and  in  the 
great  cities  just  north  of  it.  T.  V.  3IrNSOX. 

Grapes  on  the  Pacific  Slope.— The  Grape  industries  of 
California  are  established  upon  the  success  of  the  vinif- 
era  species.  There  are  two  wild  species  in  the  state. 
litis  Californicd  and  V.  Arizonica,  but  by  a  popular 
error  the  term  California  Grape  has  been  often  used  to 
indicate  the  Mission  Grape,  which  was  introduced  from 
their  earlier  establishments  in  Lower  California  by  the 
padres,  who  entered  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the 
state  of  California  in  17G9,  to  extend  their  missionary 
work  among  the  aborigines.  This  Missicm  Grape  has 
never  been  fully  identified  with  any  variety  now  gi  own 
in  Europe,  and  whether  the  padres  brouirht  it  to  America 
in  the  fonn  of  seeds  or  cuttings  is  not  known.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  identifying  it  has  led  many  to  consider  it  a 
reedling,  but  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  hold  that  it  was, 
two  hundred  years  ago.  an  estt'cniod  variety  which  was 
displaced  in  the  course  of  viticnltural  progress  by  better 
varieties,  and  its  survival  at  the  California  Missions  is 
due  to  its  isolation  from  that  progress.  It  was  this  Grape 
which  was  found  in  California  by  the  early  American 
settlers,  and  very  large  areas  of  it  were  planted,  but  for 
the  lasc  thirty  years  it  has  decreased  in  favor  rapidly, 
beinsr  displaced  by  many  other  varieties  of  superior  value 
for  various  purposes.  These  varieties  are  almost  whol'y 
of  the  vinifera  species.  The  native  American  varieties 
and  their  imi)roved  offspring  thrive  in  California  when 
given  suitable  situation  and  culture,  but  they  do  not 
meet  any  encouraging  market  demand.  A  very  few  pack- 
aires  srlut  the  San  Francisco  market  for  their  kind,  while 
the  vinifera  table  varieties  are  selling  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Only  a  few  individuals  give  any  consideration  to 
American  varieties  for  wine,  and  none  of  thtni  are  suited 
for  raisins.  The  only  sttention  given  to  the  American 
species  is  in  the  use  of  some  of  them  as  phylloxera-resis- 
tant roots,  upon  which  t<»  graft  the  vinifera  varieties,  as 
is  done  in  France:  and  California  experience  is  a  close 
reprod...  tion  of  French  re>*ults  in  this  circrmvention  of 
th"  inject.  It  seems  prcr,able.  although  some  districts 
are  still  free  from  invasion,  that  in  the  end  all  our  vinif- 
era vineyards  will  be  upon  American  roots. 

Grape-growine  upon  a  large  scale  besran  in  California 
very  soon  after  the  American  occupation.    In  the  fifties, 


collections  of  the  leading  European  varieties  were  intro- 
duced, and  state  aid  was  secured  for  the  promotion  of 
viticulture.  The  first  raisins  were  shown  in  1803,  and  a 
considerable  wine  protluct  was  attained  soon  after,  but 
the  sale  of  it  was  attended  bymany  disiippointments,  and 
discouragement  ensued.  In  the  latter  seventies  the  wine 
interest  was  revived  by  better  demand  for  the  product, 
and  a  new  propaganda  for  extension  on  better  lines  and 
with  more  suitable  methods  and  better  varieties,  was 
earnestly  taken  up.  Again  the  state  granted  funds  liber- 
ally, and  :he  agitation  resulted  in  vine  planting  and 
cellar  conjitruction  in  the  valleys  and  foothills  all  over 
the  state.  The  product  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
demand  for  it,  and  the  quality  of  much  of  it  was  success- 
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974.  The  common  short-prunine  system  used  for  the 
Vinifera  Grape  in  California. 

fully  impeached.  Losses  and  disappointments  were 
again  encountered,  and  the  area  of  wine  Grapes  was 
largely  reduced  by  abandonment,  by  the  advancement 
of  the'  phylloxera  and  by  the  inroads  of  a  peculiar  dis- 
ease which  has  bafiled  effort  to  determine  its  cause, 
though  thousands  of  acres  have  been  swept  away  by  it. 
Even  the  lessened  wine  product  found  most  acute  trade 
issues  to  meet,  which  were  temporarily  overcome  by 
growers'  cooperative  effort  until  the  constantly  shrinking 
production  met  an  advancing  demand,  and  profitable 
prices  for  wine  Grapes  were  again  secured.  This  fact 
has  again  stimulated  interest  in  planting,  even  with 
the  greater  investment  reqxiired  by  resistant  roots,  and 
the  century  closes  with  a  renewal  of  confidence  which 
bids  fair  to  again  extend  the  wine  industry  of  the  state. 

The  raisin  interest  of  the  state  did  not  attract  wide 
attention  until  about  lb"."),  but  it  advanced  with  great 
rapidity  until  1894,  when  a  product  of  103  million  pounds 
was  reached  and  a  decline  of  value  below  the  cost  of 
production  ensued.  As  events  have  proved,  this  decline 
was  largely  due  to  lack  of  proper  system  in  marketing, 
for  a  period  of  loss  and  depression  has  been  followed  by 
return  to  prices  yielding  a  profit  throu>rh  control  of  the 
marketing  by  a  coijpt'rative  association  of  the  growers. 
This  experience  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  raisin 
interest  from  large  sacrifices,  and  points  the  way  to 
future  maintenance.  The  shipping  of  table  Grapes  from 
California  to  the  markets  of  the  eastern  sti-.tes  has 
reached  an  agirregate  of  about  a  thousand  car  loads  on 
several  different  years,  and  is  one  of  the  fixed  features 
of  overland  fruit  shipment.  The  area  of  Grapes  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1900  is  about  140,000  acres:  one-seventh  table 
Grapes,  two-sevenths  raisin  Grai>es  and  four-sevenths 
wine  Grapes,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated. 

The  Grape  has  a  wider  range  of  adai)tation  in  Cali- 
fornia than  any  other  single  fruit.  It  endures  all  eleva- 
tions to  which  commercial  fniit-growing  is  carried;  it 
thrives  in  the  most  intense  valley  heat  if  amply  supplied 
with  water  by  irrigation.  It  acc]'  ?  all  fertile  soils,  but 
is  most  profitable  upou  ight,  '  vp,  warm  loams,  both 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hillsides.  All  varietier  which 
will  bear  well  with  such  treatment  are  grown  with  low 
stumps  and  very  short  pruning,  which  discards  nearly 
all  of  the  previous  season's  growth.  Only  a  few  varieties 
are  given  longer  canes  and  the  stipport  of  a  wire  or  a 
high  stake. 
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The  training  of  the  vinifera  Jiraj'e  i«i  very  unlike  that 
of  the  native  lirajtes.  The  stocks  ar»*  kept  to  htw,  strong 
stumps,  and  the  iK'arinj?  shoots  are  not  traine<l  or  are 
tietl  to  stakes.  Trellises  are  not  tise<l.  Fii?.  ;»74  shows 
'A  epochs  in  the  common  stylo  of  innininp.  the  right-hand 
lisriire  representing  the  mature  vine. 

Though  hundreds  of  varieties  of  vinifera  have  heen 
introduced  from  Europe  and  Asia  during  the  last  half 
ce!itury,  only  a  few  have  survived  cultural  and  commer- 
cial tests  and  are  now  planted.  For  raisins  the  prevail- 
ing varieties  are  White  Muscat  of  Alex-andria,  and  the 
Muscatel  Ciordo  Blanco  and  the  Malaga,  with  the  Sultana 
and  Thompson  Seedless  for  seedless  raisins:  for  table 
(irapes.  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Flame  Tokay, 
Emperor.  Cornichon.  Pdack  Malvoise,  Rose  of  Peru, 
lilaek  Hamhurg,  Chassjl'\s  varieties  and  Verdal  are 
chiefly  grown,  though,  of  course,  a  much  larger  list  pre- 
vails for  local  uses.  In  wine  Grapes  there  is  naturally  a 
larger  list  to  meet  hx-al  requirements  of  soil  and  climate 
and  to  produce  the  various  kinds  of  wine. 

Acceptable  varieties  for  dry  wiucs  are: 

Red  (Claret  and  7>r,T^HH«/.M).— Zinf.»ndol.  Carijjnan,  Mat.iro. 
Mourastel,  Petite  Sirah.  Petit  liouschet,  Aiicante  Bousi-het, 
Grenaohe,  VaMei»enas,  Caliemet  Sauvigiion.  !St.  M.-icaire,  Be- 
claa.  Mondeuse.  Bine  Ell)ling.  llefosco,  ami  B:ir!»  ra. 

White  (Sauterne.  Hock,  etc.)  — Semillon,  Sauvignon  Blanc 
atiil  Vert,  Johantiisburg  Rieslin«.  Fr.-inken  Riesling,  Tramincr, 
t'hassel.is  Dore  ((4utedel),  Chauche  Gris.  Burger.  Folle  BLniche, 
Feher  Szagos,  (in-en  Hungarian,  Palomino,  \\^iJte  Pinot, 
Thompson  Seedless. 

Varieties  for  sweet  wines  are: 

Por^'?.— Mission,  Malvoisie,  Gren.-iche.  Tronssean. 

Sherry  and  J/ac/<'iV(f.— Mission,  Palomino.  West  \Vlnto  Pro- 
litic,  Venlelho,  Feiier  8z:igos,  Sultana.  Thompson  Seedless. 

Angelica,  Mimcnt.  etc.— Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscatella, 
Furmiut  iTokay  wiue). 

In  regions  of  the  Paciflc  coast  north  of  California, 
vinifera  varieties  are  less  widely  grown,  and  locations 
meeting  their  requirements  must  be  selected  with  much 
care  and  circumspection.  Tlie  number  of  varieties  is 
much  smaller  than  in  I'alifornia,  as  there  is  no  product 
of  wine  or  raisins,  ]>ut  of  table  ( Jrapes  only,  and  they  are 
almost  wholly  early  ripening  kinds,  which  can  mature  in 
the  shorter  growing  season  at  the  North.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  varieties  are  widely  grown,  the 
Concord,  Delaware,  Moore  Diamond,  !Moore  Early,  Niag- 
ara and  Wordeu  being  most  favorably  reported. 

E.  J.  WiCKSOK. 

Grapes  Under  Glass,— Under  glass,  the  European  va- 
rieties alone  are  used.  This  spoides,  \'itis  vinifera,  is 
the  vine  of  the  ancients,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  more 
salubrious  parts  of  eastern  Asia  and  southern  Europe. 
It  is  referred  to  in  the  earliest  mythological  writings  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  taence  on  numberless  occasions,  no- 
tably in  tiie  Bible  and  the  Nt  w  Testament.  The  story 
of  the  spies  from  the  promised  land,  with  its  generous 
illustration,  has  excited  the  admiration  and  perhaps 
questioned  the  credulity  of  many  of  ii.«.  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  state  that  the  size  of  the  cluster  there  rep- 
resented has  been  amply  borne  out  in  recent  years. 
The  type  Vitis  vinifera,  if  there  ever  was  a  type,  has 
become  so  merged  and  nioditied  by  cultivation  in  differ- 
ent climates  and  countries  that  it  is  dilVicult  to  trace  it 
at  the  present  day.  Over  2,000  varieties  have  been  de- 
scribetl,  covering  the  -wi.lest  ranire  in  size,  color,  texture 
and  flavor,  genera    appearance  and  quality. 

For  disparity  of  size, we  have  the  diminutive  Black  Cor- 
inth, from  which  the  Zante  currants  are  pre{)ared,  and 
the  giant  Gros  Colman,  now  extensively  grown  for  com- 
mercial purposes  under  glass  in  England:  and  for  con- 
trast in  color  we  have  the  bei:  '.lifiil  Rose  Chasselas  and 
the  pink  and  white  Frontignans  and  Muscats,  with 
their  superb  qualities  and  flavors,  growing  by  the  side 
of  the  blue-black  Alicante  of  thick  skin  and  coarser 
texture,  but  valua>)le  for  its  late-keeping  quality  ;  an<l 
worth  more  than  all  the  others  put  together,  we  have 
the  Black  Hamburg,  combining  all  the  good  qualities, 
an<l  easy  of  culture. 

Probably  in  no  branch  of  horticulture  is  the  ganlen- 
ers*  skill  more  generously  rewarded  than  in  Grape- 
growing  under  glass.  In  England  it  has  l)een  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  horticultural  work  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, r  sultinir  in  fruit  <»f  a  finer  quality  :ind  flavor  than 
that  grown  in  the   open  air,  and  veiv  often  euonuous 


clusters,  weighinsr  from  20  to  .'JO  pounds.  Started  there 
as  a  matter  of  luxury,  it  has  become  of  late  years  a 
matter  of  protit,  and  vineries  of  large  extent  have  been 
erected  for  commercial  purjuises.  Probably  this  work 
has  been  ret-vrded  here  by  the  introduction  of  the  many 
very  excellent  varieties  of  our  native  Grapes,  so  easily 
grown  in  the  open  air  and  so  constantly  imi>rove«i  by 
liybridizing  with  the  Euroj>ean,  and  undoubtedly  this 
work  will  yet  result  in  a  much  closer  approach  to  the 
standard  of  European  quality. 

The  essential  difference  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean kinds  is  that  iti  the  American  the  pulp  separates 
from  the  skin,  is  usually  tough  and  more  or  less  acid,  so 
that  it  is  «lisagreeable  to  remove  the  seeds,  while  in  tho 
European  t'-e  pulp  adheres  to  the  skin,  is  tender  and 
sweet  <^hroughout,  and  the  seeds  are  easily  removed. 
European  (Jrapes,  when  well  grown,  are  valuable  and 
agreeable  for  the  tise  of  invalids,  and,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  people,  surpass  in 
quality  any  tther  fruit  grown. 

The  subject  of  Grape  cultivation  under  glass  may  be 
divided  un<ler  several  heads,  as  follovrs  :  'The  Bouses; 
The  Border :   The  Vines;   The  Fruit. 

TJie  77o».<»<'.s.  — These  are  mainly  of  two  forms,  span- 
roof  and  l»'an-to.  with  occasional  niodiflcations  between. 
Unless  one  has  ample  time  and  a  desire  to  study  their 
construction,  it  is  better  to  have  plans  and  estimates 
furnished  l>y  professional  builders. 

Span-roof  houses  are  adajiteil  to  large  places  with 
s]>acious  grounds,  and  particularly  when  an  ornamental 
eflfect  is  desired.  (.>n  account  of  their  exposure  on  all 
sides,  they  retjuire  very  careful  attention,  es])ecially  if 
used  for  early  forcing  of  (irapes.  Where  early  work  is 
not  desired,  or  for  use  without  artificial  heat, 'their  dis- 
advantage is  not  so  apparent.  Houses  without  artificial 
heat,  known  as  cold  graperies,  were  in  earlier  years  in 
more  general  use  than  those  with  heat,  but  have  about 
disappeared  with  the  introduction  of  the  modern  eco- 
nomical heating  apparatus,  and  the  verv  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  'the  same,  if  only  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Lean-to  houses,  on  account  of  their  snug  construction 
and  protection  from  northerly  or  prevailing  winds,  are 
especially  desirable  for  early" forcing  of  < Jrapes  (Figs. 
97,j,  970).  Often  a  stable  or  other  buiUMng  can  be 
utilized  for  the  north  side,  but  generally  a  wall  of  brick 
or  stone  is  erectetl  fortius  purpose.  Such  a  wall  can  be 
covered  on  the  outside  with  Ampelopsis  tricuspidatii,itr 
Crimson  Rambler  roses,  j^nxlucing  a  beautiful  and  or- 
namental etTect.  A  good  house,  t)n  a  small  scale,  can  be 
made  of  hotbed  sash  (Fig.  l» 7(5). 

Foundations  for  the  other  three  sides  or  for  a 
span-rotif  vinery  can   be  constructed  of  ma- 
sonry or  wood.    Masonry  is  preferable,  as 
the   conditions   of    requisite    heat    and 
moisture  are  very  destructive  to  wood 
work,  especially  near  the  ground. 
With    masonry,    piers    are 
erected,  staning  from  S(did 
ground  and  up   to  near  <-'-^^ 

the     surface.      They 
should  be  about  « 
feet  in   lensrth, 
with    spaces  ^^    ^'_^> 


975.    A  good  lean-to  Grape  house. 
The  roots  niu  throusjh  the  wall  to  an  outside  border. 
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o*  2  feet  between,  and  opposite  each  space  a  rine 
is  to  be  plante«l  inside  the  house,  as  hereafter  <ie- 
8cribtd.  Stronir  capstones,  thick  enough  to  come  slitrhtly 
above  the  surface  uf  th?  b«>rtler  aud  alnnit  IS  in<'hes 
wide,  are  tlien  hiid  from  pier  to  pier.  On  such  a  founda- 
tion a  super>tructnre  can  be  erected  with  some  conti- 
dence.  For  the  base  of  the  superstnicture  masonry  is 
preferable,  almut  18  inches  in  heiclit  bt-intj  necessary 
before  tlie  jrlass  work  b«>i;iTis.  A  hollow  wall,  constructed 
of  hanl  briik  ami  cenunt.  is  desirable,  and  openintrs 
should  be  hfr  for  ventilation.  The  ui>per  .surface  of 
these  walls  shouM  be  covered  with  ciiuent.  If  con- 
structed of  wood,  the  same  general  plan  shoiild  be  car- 
ried out,  usinj;  the  most  durable  kind  only. 

Aside  from  its  durability,  masonry  has  an  advantage 
over  wood  in  Vnini:  a  better  equaiiz«'r  of  tejoperature, 
and  the  heavy  buck  wall  of  a  lean-to  house  can  he  nmdo 
of  great  value  for  this  purpose.  The  general  plans  of 
the  superstructure  are  shown  in  the  illustrations.  It 
should  present  as  nuich  glass  surface  as  pi>f.siblt'.  Tlu' 
frame  can  be  of  iron  or  wood,  as  preferre<l.  Light,  heat 
and  moisture  are  the  great  teatures  desired,  also  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  air  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
glass  slumld  be  of  g(M>il  (piality,  otherwise  blisters  will 
burn  the  foliage  and  fruit.  Small  veniilr.tors  covered 
with  wire  gauze  should  be  built  in  the  fv)undation  walls, 
and  lartre  ones  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  Ventila- 
tion should  always  be  free  from  a  draft  or  sudden 
change  of  temperature.  A  draft  is  just  as  unpleasant 
to  a  sensitive  vine  in  a  house  as  it  is  to  a  luunan  being, 
and  if  subjected  to  it  disease  is  sure  to  follow,  mildew 
being  the  first  evidence:  and  yet  a  generous  supply  of 
air  is  a  ]>rime  recjuisite  in  growicg  Grapes  under  glass, 
especially  during  the  ripening  period.  I'revious  to  that 
time  the  lower  ventilators  should  be  very  carefully  used, 
some  growers  never  opening  them  until  the  <irapes  be- 
gin to  color,  and  the  new  growth  and  foliage  are  some- 
what hardened.  More  or  less  air  is  always  admitted 
anmnd  the  glass  in  a  v«.ry  etiuable  manner  and  thence 
t.)  the  upper  ventilators. 

The  modern  heating  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  boiler 
in  an  adjacent  pit  for  heatinsr  water,  with  circulating 
pipes  thn)ughuut  the  house,  as  shown  in  illustrations  on 
(Jrfctihoiise,  is  a  very  perfect  and  economical  supplier 
of  heat,  and  it  should  be  erected  by  a  practical  builder. 
A  little  heat  at  a  critical  time  will  often  save  a  house 
full  of  <  I  rapes,  and,  while  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  its 
advantages  are  very  material. 

It  is  possible  to  fruit  (irapes  in  benches  in  i»ots,  re- 
moving the  pots  when  the  fruit  is  past,  and  using  the 
house  for  t>ther  purposes  (Fig.  U77). 

Tlw  fionli  r.  —  A  good  border  is  of  gre.nt  import.tnce,  as 
no    permanent  success   can    be    obtained 
without  it.  and  probably  the  tlitt\>rence 
betwei'ii    success    and    failure    more 
often    lies    here    than    in  any    other 
feature. 

It  is   a  good   plan  to  construct 
vineries  so  that  their  borders  can 
be  soniewhat  elevated  above  the 
surrtuinding  ground,  as  better 
drainage  is  thus  secured,  and 
good  drainage  is  imperative 
(Fig.    97.")!.       The     border 
should    till   the  house  in- 
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sitle  and   extend  outside 
adjacent    to    where   the 
vines   are    planted    at 
least  6  feet  when  tirst 
made,    and   to    this 
outside  border  ad- 
ditions should  be 
made  every  two 
or    three    years 
of  from   2   to  4 
feet    until    a 
width  of  20  feet 
is  secured.   The 
border  can  hard- 
ly be  made   too 
rich,   proviiled 
mixture   of    six   parts    good 


prepared  maiuire,  one  part  ohl  plaster  or  mortar,  and 
one  part  of  ground  bone,  all  to  lie  well  ctmposted  to- 
gether, will  meet  all  the  recjuirements.  If  tne  subs»)il  is 
dav,  a  foundation  of  old  brick  and  mortar  is  very  desir- 
able'to  insure  draiuaire.  The  Wrder  above  this  should 
be  from  2  to  3  feet  in  depth.  No  trees  or  shrubs  sh«.»ild 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  roots  into  it.  a  very  com- 
mon cause  of  troul)le,  and  n<Uhing  whatever  should  I  e 
grown  on  it,  although  the  temptatiimtotry  a  few  melon> 
or  some  lettuce  is  often  too  great  to  be  overcome,  aud 


976.  Lean-to  erapery  glazed  v^ith  sash, 
the    material    is    well    decomposed.     A 


loamy   turf    from   an   old 
pasture  or  piece  of  new  ground,  and  one  part  of  well 


977.  Even-span  house,  with  the  vines  pluneed  in  pots. 

these  probably  do  a  minimum  of  damage.  In  such  a 
border,  if  properly  supplied  with  water,  the  vine  roots 
will  remain  at  home,  and  not  go  wandering  ott"  into 
trouble.  Where  extra  early  work  is  not  desired,  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  keep  the  frost  entirely  out  of 
the  border  during  the  winter,  as  this  is  apt  to  result  in 
a  heavy,  sodden  surface  in  spring.  It  is  better  to  spade 
it  up  roughly  just  before  winter  and  cover  with  a  good 
coat  of  manure,  permittimr  the  frost  to  enter  the  ground 
some  inches.  In  the  spring  it  is  dug  over  again  and. 
when  rakeil  off.  jirest-nts  a  rich,  lively  surface.  The  in- 
side border  is  to  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  spaded  up  and  well  watered  at  the  time  of 
starting  the  vines.  For  midseas«m  work,  from  February 
15  to  March  1  is  the  i>roper  time  to  tlo  this  in  New  York 
state,  the  inside  l>order  carrying  the  vines  nicely  until 
the  outside  border  is  in  shape  a  month  or  more  later. 
Then  without  hard  for<*ing  early  Grapes  can  be  brought 
in  by  the  last  of  .lune  or  July,  and  the  later  ones  through 
the  following  two  or  three  months.  It  is  nmch  better  to 
store  late  (irapes  in  mo<lern  Grape  rooms,  where  they 
can  be  kept  fresh  an«l  plump  for  stveral  months  through 
the  winter,  than  to  attempt  extra  early  work  by  starting 
vines  in  heated  borders  in  November  and  Deceml>er. 

The  Vhi'S.  —  Thv  amateur  should  purchase  these  from 
some  nurseryman  «>f  established  reputation.  Vines  1  or 
2  years  old  are  better  than  older  ones.  For  supporting 
the  vines,  light  ca^t-iron  brackets  are  secured  to  the 
rafters,  and  these  support  wires  running  lengthwise  of 
the  house  alnnit  15  inches  from  the  glass,  and  to  these 
wires  the  vines  are  tied  as  fast  as  they  grow.  The  vines 
are  to  be  planted  inside  the  house  about  a  foot  from  the 
front  wall  and  about  4  feet  apart,  y>lacing  one  opposite 
each  opening  in  the  f<mndation  as  before  described.  It 
is  not  desira!)le  to  plant  them  along  the  back  wall  of  a 
lean-to  hotise.  They  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
buds  near  the  ground,  and  when  these  start  the  strong- 
est shoot  only  is  selected  for  training  and  the  others 
rubbed  oflF.  As  this  shoot  advances  it  is  tie«l  to  the  wires, 
ami  i*^  nuiy  re.-ich  the  limit  of  the  house  by  July  1.  or 
perhaps  not  until  Sept<'niber  1.  depending  on  the  care, 
the  vigor  of  the  vine,  and  the  border.  Once  there,  tl.e 
end  is  pinched  and  the  cane  continues  to  strengthen  and 
incre'ise  in  size  and  store  up  material  in  the  lateral 
buds  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when  it  is  taken  down 
and  pruned  to  one-third  its  length,  laid  (Ui  the  gnmnd 
and  covered  froui  the  sun  for  the  winter.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  mice  do  not  eat  out  the  buds,  as  once  out 
they  can  never  be  restored.  In  the  spring  of  the  sectmd 
year,  or  as  soon  ns  it  !.^  ''esired  to  start  the  vines,  they 
are  tied  v;  again,  and  the  tennir'al  shoot  again  trained 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  wliere  it  is  stop])ed  as  before. 
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Any  fniit  appearincr  on  this  shoot  should  be  removed. 
The  lateral  shodts  that  start  out  each  way  below  the  ter- 
minal sliould  be  thinned  to  alK)ut  12  or  15  inches  apiirt 
on  each  aide.  This  is  an  important  feature,  esperiiillv  if 
we  a<lopt  the  spur  system  of  pruning,  which  we  will  first 
consider,  for  we  are  now  establishing  our  vine  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  sym- 
metrical with  the  side  sh<»ots,  and  fruit  evenly  distrib- 
uted over  its  entire  length.  An  example  of  a  well  bal- 
anced vine  is  given  in  ihe  illustration  of  the  Muscat 
Hamburg.  />.  few  dusters  of  fruit  may  be  taken  froiu 
this  part  of  the  vine  this  second  year,  and  the  laterals 
should  be  pinched  at  two  eyes  beyond  the  cluster,  and  as 
they  break  pinched  again  through  the  season.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  fall,  the  vines  are  again  taken  down  for 
pruning.  The  terminal  should  V)e  shortene<l  about  one- 
half  and  the  side  shw>ts  cut  back  to  a  Inid  very  close  to 
the  main  stem,  when  it  goes  through  the  winter  as 
before. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  terminal 
again  goes  to  the  top  of  the  house  without  fruit,  when 
it  is  stopped  and  the  laterals  are  allowed  to  bear  as  be- 
fore, say  not  more  than  one  pound  of  fruit  per  foot  of 
the  main  stem.  We  now  have  our  vine  established  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  only  pruning  in  after  years 
is  to  cut  the  laterals  each  year  close  to  the  main  stem. 
A  bud  will  nearly  always  be  Toimd  in  the  first  one- 
eighth  inch,  sometimes  several  of  them.  When  these 
start,  the  strongest  is  selected  and  the  others  rubbed 
oflF,  unless  one  is  desired  for  training  to  the  opposite 
side  to  fill  a  vacancy  there.  When  the  vines  attain  full 
strength,  two  pounds  of  fruit  per  foot  of  main  stem  can 
be  grown,  but  heavy  loads  require  great  care.  Too 
heavy  a  load  causes  shanking,  and  then  all  is  lost.  The 
stems  of  the  berries  wither  and  the  fruit  turns  sour  be- 
fore ripening.  Rigid  pinchintr  of  the  laterals  is  very 
important.  Commence  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the 
cluster,  or  about   18  inches  from  the   main  stem,  and 


J78.  Pruning  to  spurs. 
A  long  or  old  spur  is  shown  on  the  left. 

pinch  thereafter  as  fast  as  new  shoots  break  and  show 
a  lea.°.  Pinch  early  and  often.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
good  ^'ardener  can  carry  the  summer  prunings  from  a 
large  v:-iery  for  an  entire  season  in  his  vest  pocket. 
Some  re(f.:ire  a  wheelbarrow.  At  the  place  where  the 
la'-«;rals  start,  *:  spur  soon  forms  on  tuo  main  stem,  from 


979. 
The  spurs  pnincd. 


which  the  system  takes  its  name.  It  often  becomes 
several  inches  in  length  and  quite  ungainly.  This  spur 
system  of  pruning  is  represented  in  Figs.  978-980. 

In  the  other  system  of  pnining,  known  as  the  "long 
rod'"  or  "long  cane"  system,  a  new  cane  is  grown  vp 
from  a  bud  near  the  ground  every  year  as 
often  as  desired  to  replace  the  old  one, 
which  is  entirely  removed.  It  is  often  de- 
sirable to  do  this.  If  the  vine  is  well  es- 
tablishe<l.  this  new  cane  can  be  fruited  its 
entire  length  the  first  season,  the  laterals 
being  pinched,  as  before  described.  It 
will  produce  finer  fruit,  but  it  is  not  as 
safe  with  a  heavy  load  as  an  old  cane. 

An   am]de  suj>ply  of  water  judiciously 
and  freely  usetl,  particularly  at  the  time  of 
starting  the  vines,  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity.    It    should    not   bo   applied    in   the 
iKmse,    however,    during    the    period    of 
blossoming,  as  a  dry  air 
is  advantageous  for  the 
transfer    of    the    pollen 
for  fertilization. 

An  inij)ortant  feature 
is  thinning  the  clusters 
and  establishing  the  load 
a  vine  has  to  carrj-.  This 
requires  experience  and 
judgment.  As  a  rule, 
about  one-half  the  clus- 
ters shcmld  be  removed 
—  often  more  — care  being 
taken  to  balance  the  load 
evenlyon  each  side.  This 
should  be  done  as  early 
as  the  general  form  of 
the  clusters  can  be  seen, 
except  with  the  Muscats  and  other  shy  setting  kinds, 
when  it  nay  be  well  to  wait  for  the  berries  to  set,  as 
some  clusters  set  perfectly  while  others  fail. 

Thinning  the  berries  shotild  be  attended  to  promptly, 
selecting  cool  days  and  nu>rnings  for  this  work.  Close 
growing  kinds,  like  Alicante,  cannot  be  commenced  on 
too  early  after  setting,  ami  it  is  much  better  to  crowd 
this  work  than  to  have  it  crowd  the  operator.  In  many 
varieties  one-third  to  one-half  the  berries  have  to  be 
removed.  Experience  is  the  only  guide  in  this.  A 
pointed  stick  is  very  useful  with  the  vine  scissors,  and 
never  touch  the  clusters  with  the  fingers. 

Tying  up  the  shoulders  of  the  clusters  is  necessary  to 
permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  light,  otherwise  the 
interior  may  decay,  and,  once  started,  the  cluster  is  soon 
gone.  The  principal  diseases  or  troubles  to  guard 
against  are  mildew  and  red  spider.  The  remedy  for  the 
former  is  sulfur,  and  for  the  latter  moisture."  Mildew 
is  generally  brought  on  by  a  sudden  cliange  of  tempera- 
ture. A  vigorous  condition  of  the  vine  has  much  to  do 
in  resisting  it.  Red  spider  will  almost  always  appear  in 
the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August  if  the  vmes  are 
allowed  to  become  too  dry. 

Thrips  are  sometimes  very  iniurious,  but  can  be  con- 
trolled with  nicotine,  which,  if  properly  applied,  will 
not  injure  the  fruit.  Thrips  and  red  spider,  if  not  taken 
in  time,  multiply  rapidly,  and  "an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  i>ound  of  cure  "  in  these  cases. 

Perhaps,  in  a  general  way,  the  n)ost  important  requisite 
of  all  is  a  large  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the 
work.  This  is  necessary  to  insure  the  ccmtinued  care 
and  culture  requisite  to  permanent  success, 

Tlic  Fruit  Varieties.  — A?,  said  before,  very  many  va- 
rieties exist,  but  probably  not  (me-half  of  these  are  in 
active  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  Varieties  are 
adapted  to  localities,  soils,  climates,  etc.  Perhaps  50 
have  been  grown  under  glass  in  this  country.  Of  these 
we  will  consider  a  few  of  the  more  prominent. 

The  Black  Hamburg  is  more  extensively  grown  and 
of  more  value  for  this  purpose  than  all  others  put 
together,  because  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  ordi- 
nary cultivatoi,  and  will  stand  abuse  and  neglect  and 
still  give  fair  results  better  than  any  other  kind.  It 
rarely  gives  very  large  clusters,  but  is  a  free  bearer,  sets 
perfectly,  will  carry  hear  -  loads  and  matures  early. 
Umler  better  care  the  apjtearance  and  improvement  in 
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quality  is  remarkable,  ami  it  can  be  ma<le  as  crood  as  the 
best.  It  is  the  variety  with  which  the  novice  begins. 
Many  houses  conaist  entirely  of  Black  Hamburfcs,  and 
many  that  do  not  would  give  far  better  satisfaction  if 
they  did. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  the  best  of  the  white  varie- 
ties for  general  cultivation.  It  requires  a  higher  tem- 
perature and  longer  season  than  the  Black  Hamburg 
to  come  to  perfection,  and  will  keep  longer  after  cutting 
than  that  kind.  When  well  grown  and  ripened  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  standard  of  quality.    See  Fig.  980. 

Muscat  Hamburg  is  a  black  (irape,  probably  a  cross 
between  the  two  almve  named  varieties,  and  presenting 
marked  characteristics  of  each.  It  has  beautiful  taper- 
ing clusters  of  line  (luality. 

Barbarossa  is  a  good  variety  for  those  ambitious  to 
grow  large  clusters,  and  when  well  grown  is  of  tine 
quality.  It  is  r\  late  )>Iack  (irape,  re<iuiring  a  long  season 
to  ripen  well,  but  repays  for  the  trouble  by  keeping 
thereafter  for  a  long  time.  Clusters  freiiuently  grow  to 
8  or  10  poumls  in  weight,  measuring  about  24  inches 
each  way,  and  they  have  been  grown  to  more  than 
double  this  weight. 

Other  large-growing  varieties  are  the  White  Nice 
and  Syrian,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
kind  that  the  spies  found  in  the  laud  of  promise.  Clus- 
ters of  20  to  .'to  pounds  weight  are  common  to  these  two 
coarse-growing  kinds,  but  their  quality  is  so  poor  that 
they  are  now  rarely  grown. 

Grizzly  Frontignau  is  a  beautifully  mottled  pink  Grape 
—quite  a  deep  pink  sometimes  — and  has  long,  slender 
clusters.  In  quality  and  flavor  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  Grape,  and  it  ripens  rather  early. 

Royal  Muscadine  is  an  early  white  Grape  of  fair  quality 
and  good  habit;  fre<pient  in  English  houses. 

Gros  Colman,  a  large  black  Grape  of  fine  quality  and 
a  late  keeper,  is  now  grown  largely  for  commercial  pur- 
poses in  England  and  sent  to  this  side  to  supply  our 
wants  in  this  line  in  spring.  The  berries  frequently 
measure  4%  inches  around,  and  it  therefore  require^ 
e  irly  and  severe  tliinning. 

Alicante  is  a  black  Grape  of  very  distinct  character, 
seeming  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  vinifera  type, 
very  juicy,  and  of  fair  (juality.  It  has  a  very  thick  skin, 
and  is  about  the  best  for  long  keeping. 

Lady  Downs  is  another  late  black  Grape  of  gO'Hl 
quality,  but  not  adapted  to  all  localities.  Rose  Cbas- 
selas,  a  small  red  (irape,  is  the  earliest  and  very  beauti- 
ful. Trentham  Black,  the  earliest  black  Grape,  has  small 
clusters,  but    large,  soft    berries   quite   like   Alicante. 


Foster  Seedling  is  a  beautiful  midseason.  amber- 
colored  (irape,  with  large  clusters  and  berries  some- 
times liable  to  crack.    Madresfield  Court  Muscat  is  a 


981.  Floret  of  June-gfasa. 

ShowiiiK  the  dnral  glume 
palet,  two  feathery  stig 
mas,  and  three  stamens 
Enlarced. 

(See  Grass,  p.  G82  ) 


980.  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Bearing  m  spurs  (as  explained  in  Figs.  978,  979). 


982.  Floret  of  a  Grass  (rye).    Much  enlarged. 
ee,  floral  glume  and  palet ;  a,  stigmas  ;  bbb,  stamens. 

midseason  Grape  — fine  in  quality,  but  also  inclined  to 
crack.  This  trouble  can  often  be  controlled  by  twisting 
or  slitting  the  stems  of  the  clusters,  thereby  checking 
the  flow  of  sap. 

Many  other  popular  varieties  are  described  in  various 
works  devoted  to  Grape  culture. 

For  other  notes  on  Grapes  under  glass,  see  the  article 
on  Forcing.  p.  jj.  Dunnikg. 

GEAPE-FEUIT.    See  Citrus  Decumana  and  Pomelo. 

6EAPE  HYACINTH.    Jfuscari  botryoides. 

GBAPE,  SEASIDE.    Cocroloha  uvifera. 

GRAPTOPHYLLUM  (Greek  words  referring  to  the 
variegated  foliage)-  AcunthdceiC.  An  oriental  genus  of 
about  5  species  of  tender  shrubs,  one  of  which  is  cult, 
in  a  very  few  American  conservatories  for  its  variegated 
foliage,  and  is  said  to  be  very  popular  in  India  and 
through  the  tropics.  Xo  two  Ivs.  are  marked  exactly 
alike,  but  the  yellow  color  is  near  the  mdrib  rather  than 
at  the  margins.  The  genus  is  close  to  Tliyrsacanthus,  but 
in  Thyrsacanthus  the  fls.  are  not  so  distinctly  2-lipped. 
Lvs.  opposite,  entire  (in  one  species  spiny-dentate), 
of  ten  colored :  fls.  reddish  purple,  wide  gaping,  clustered 
either  in  a  terminal  thyrse  or  in  the  axils;  corolla  tube 
inflated  abov  ■;  upper  I'p  with  2  short  recurved  lobes; 
lower  \\T>  l{-cut;  stamens  2.    For  culture,  see  Juaticia. 

hor^^nse,  Nees  (6'.  pictum,  GrifF.  Jvstiria  picta, 
Linn.;.   Caricature  Plant.  Height  finally  G-8  ft. :  Its, 
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elliptic,  acuminata,  invinilarly  inarkfl  with  vf  How  nloncr 
the  midrib:  ris.  crinjson.  in  axillary  wliorN;  rorolla  j>u- 
bescent.  Habitat  f  H.H.  l.".:1227.  "Lowe  4.').  (  B.M.  IbTO 
shows  a  variety  with  reildish  brown  coloring). 

GRASS  {Grrtmineaf).  Annual  or  perennial  herbs 
(some  bamboos  woody),  montly  tufted  or  «lecunibeut. 
rarely  olimbin^;,  often  creepinir  and  ri>otiu>f  at  the  base. 
True  roots  fibrous.  Steins  ( culms)  simple  or  brauchinjr, 
usually  hollow  (  wheat  i ,  sometimes  solid  ( maize )  between 
the  nodes.  Leaves  sprintfiiiir  from  the  nodes,  alternate, 
in  two  vertical  rows  on  the   stem:  the  sheaths  closed 


983.  Spike  of  a  Grass  (rye),  containing  many  flowers 


when  young,  but  usually  split  down  one  side  in  matur- 
ing; ligule  a  thin  tongue-like  growth  at  Jie  ap^*s  of  the 
sheath  ;  blade  entire,  parallel-veined,  commonly  long 
and  narrow  ;  a  2-keeled  membranous  prophyllum  (or 
leaf*  always  standing  between  each  branch  and  the 
main  axis.  Spikelets  in  panicles,  racemes  or  spikes, 
usually  consisting  of  2  (rarely  0.  1,  or  more  than  2> 
chatfy  empty  glumes  at  the  base  of  a  short  axis  i  ra- 
chilla),  which  supports  ->ne  or  more  floral  glumes,  in  the 
axil  of  each  of  which  is  commoi^lv  1  flower.     Flowers 


perfect  or  imperfect,  destitute  of  true  calyx  or  corolla. 
Between  each  floral  glume  and  flower  are  usually  2 
(rarely  15 )  minute  hyaline  scales  (l«Mlicules).  Stamens 
3  (rarely  1,  2  or  more  than  ID;  pistil  1:  ovarj'  1-celled, 
1-ovuled  ;  styles  2  (rarely  1  or  '.i),  usually  plumose: 
fruit  I  grain  or  cary'oj>si«s  i  seed-like,  often  enclfsed  by 
the  i>al»'t  and  its  tlnral  clunie.  See«I  erect,  closely  cov- 
ered by  thf  thin  pericarp;  embryo  small,  on  one  side  of 
the  base  of  the  endosjtfrm.  Figs.  981-98-4  show  the 
structure  of  various  Grass  tlorets. 

Perennial  (.ira<ies,  such  as  those  commonly  grown  for 
meadow,  pasture  or  lawn,  province  large  numbers  of 
sterile  sh«K»ts  that  bear  leaves  from  very  short  stems, 
]>ut  no  flowers.  There  are  many  widely  different  plants, 
which  in  i>opular  l:inguage  have  the  name  "gras>  "  at- 
tached to  tlMin,  such  as  kn<it-grass,  rib-grass,  cotton- 
grass,  sea-grass,  eel-grass,  sedge-grass,  scorpion-grass, 
but  these  <lo  not  belong  to  the  family  here  under  (  >nsid- 
eration.  Neither  are  the  clovers  and  their  allies,  or  tho 
se<lges  and  rushes,  to  be  called  <  trasses.  No  othe.' 
plants  are  truly  entitled  to  this  name,  excepting  those 
answering  to  tlie  d<'scriptiou  above  given. 

The  plants  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  Grasses  are 
the  sedges  (CyperaeeaM.  of  which  there  are  large  num- 
bers in  great  variety  fretjuently  found  on  wet  land.  Tho 
best  popular  way  to  distinguish  Grasses  from  sedges 
is  this:  the  leaves  of  sedges  are  arranged  on  3  sitles 
or  angles  of  the  stem,  while  on  <  Jrasses  they  are  found 
on  2  sides,  alternate  and  2-ranked.  In  making  use  of 
this  test,  care  must  be  taken  to  select  well  grown,  erect 
stems.  Most  sedges  have  solid  stems  and  most  (irasses 
have  hollow  stems.  To  learn  to  distinguish  plants  of  tho 
Grass  family  is  easy,  but  to  discriminate  V»etween  spe- 
cies is  difficult. 

Among  the  species  most  commonly  known  are  timo- 
thy, red  top,  June-grass.  orchard-i;rass.  meadow  fox- 
tail, the  fescues,  oat-grass,  sweet-vernal,  quack-grass, 
Bermuda- grass,  sugar  cane,  chess,  and  the  cereals,  such 
as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  sorghum,  In<1ian 
corn.  In  nmuber  of  species  the  Grass  family  occupies 
the  fifth  place  with  ."{..'iiX),  while  the  conipositte,  leginnes, 
orchids  and  madderworts  are  larger.  In  number  of  indi- 
viduals, the  Grasses  excel  any  other  family.  Seed  plants 
are  arranged  in  2W  to  220  families,  and  of  all  these  the 
true  Grasses  are  of  greatest  importan*'e  to  man:  in  fact, 
they  are  of  more  value  as  food  for  man  and  domestic 
animals  than  all  other  kinds  of  vegetation  comlnned. 
None  of  these  families  is  more  widely  distributed  over 
the  earth's  surface,  or  is  found  in  greater  extremes  of 
climate  or  diversity  of  soil. 

The  species  are  very  numerous  in  tropical  regions, 
where  the  plants  are  usually  scattered,  while  in  a  moist, 
temperate  climate,  though  the  species  are  less  numer- 
ous, the  number  of  plants  is  enormous,  often  cl«>thing 
vast  areas.  Where  roil  is  thin  or  moisture  insuflicient, 
the  (Jrasses  grow  in  bunches  more  or  less  isolated. 
Plants  of  one  section  of  the  family  Panicacerp  predomi- 
nate in  the  tropics  and  warm  temperate  regions,  while 
plants  of  the  other  section,  Poaceap,  predominate  in  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions. 

Overstocking  drj-  grazing  districts  checks  the  better 
Grasses,  destroying  many  of  them,  and  encourages  the 
bitter  weeds  which  multiply  and  occupy  the  land. 

A  Grass  extends  its  domain  by  running  rootstocks,  by 
liberating  sf^eds  enclosed  in  the  glumes,  which  are 
caught  by  '^he  breeze,  by  some  passing  animal,  or  the 
nearest  stream  ;  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  awns 
bur>'  some  of  them  in  cracks,  crevices  or  soft  earth. 
In  case  a  growing  stem  is  thrown  down  for  atiy  reason, 
several  of  the  lower  nodes  promptly  elonjrate  on  the 
lower  side  and  thus  bring  the  top  into  an  erect  position. 
Each  sbeath  supports  and  holds  erect  the  tender  lower 
portion  of  the  intemo<le.  where  it  is  soft  and  weak :  it 
al'so  protects  the  young  branches  or  panicles.  Thrifty 
blades  of  Grasses  suitable  for  pasture  an<l  lawn  elongate 
from  the  lower  end,  so  that  when  the  tips  are  cut  off 
th"^  leaves  do  not  cease  to  elontrate,  but  renew  their 
length.  Allien  exposed  to  sun  or  dry  ..ir,  the  blades  de- 
velop a  thicker  epidermis,  and.  by  shrinking  of  some 
of  the  <ielicate  bulliform  cells  of  the  upper  epidermis, 
they  diminish  their  surface  as  they  roll  their  edges  in- 
ward or  bring  them  together,  like  closing  an  open  book. 
When  the  plant  is  in  flower  the  minute  and  delicate  lodr- 
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enles   beoome   «listen<leil   ju?«t    in   time   to   spread    the 
glumes  ami  liberate  the  staineiis. 

(ira!<Me'4  are  not  ho  niurh  employed  for  omanientinjr 
homes  as  their  merits  warrant.  By  selecting,  some  oan 
be  found  suited  to  every  week  of  the  trrowinj?  season, 
tboutfh  many  of  them  are  in  their  prime  durintr  .lune. 
the  month  of  roses.  Wild  rice  (Zizaniai  is  tine  for  rich 
hoil  in  the  margins  of  ponds,  an«l  masses  of  reed  ^'rass 
for  deep  be<ls  of  njoist  muek.  For  massing  or  f«tr  bor- 
ders the  following  and  others  are  stately:  Arundo  Jjo- 


984.  Staminate  spikelet  of  a  Grass  (maize). 
Showing  two  t1f>r('ts.  one  of  \\'  ich  (witli  threp  stamens) 
is  expanded.  1,  1,  empty  glnmes;  2,  2,  palets.  Enlarged. 

nax,  A.  conspirua,  maize,  pampas  gr-  ,-.  Eulalia,  rib- 
bon grass,  Andropof/on  formosiis.  A.  Haltpensis,  As- 
pertllit  Ili/strix,  Tripsacnni.  For  j;laucous  blue-green, 
use  ElyuiHS  are.mtrin,  Festucn  ijlauca  and  Poa  ccesia. 
For  potting  and  borders,  there  are  striped  varieties  of 
Dai'tylis,  Anthoxanthum.  Alopeeurus.  HoIchs  hiuatuM, 
H.  mollis,  Poa  trivialis,  PhUutn  prafense:  and  others 
may  soon  be  produced.  For  table  decoration  nothing 
is  better  than  the  elegant,  ain.-  panicles  of  large  num- 
bers of  wild  Grasses,  sncb  as  species  of  Poa.  Kteleria, 
Eatonia,  Panicum,  Pas^'i.  a.n.  Eragrostis,  Mulilenbergia, 
Bromus,  Festuca,  Agrostis,  Deschanlp^^ia,  Uniola,  Briza, 
Cinna  pendnla.  For  large  halls  and  exhibitions,  what 
surpasses  sheaves  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  oats  or  any 
of  the  wild  Grasses  f  For  decoration.  Grasses  should  be 
cut  before  ripe,  dried  in  the  dark  in  an  upright  position, 
and  may  be  used  in  that  condition  or  dyed  or  bleached. 
For  paths,  nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  strips  of  well 
mown  lawn. 

Drainage  keeps  out  sedges  and  encourages  the  better 
Grasses;  manure  and  irrigation  help  the  best  Grasses  to 
choke  and  diminish  most  weeds.  Enough  has  already 
been  done  to  show  that  rich  rewards  are  sure  for  him 
who  patiently  and  intelligently  attempts  to  improve 
Grasses  for  any  purpose  whatever  by  selection  and 
crossing.  Quack-grass  is  excellent  for  holding  embank- 
ments ;  AmmophiJa  arenaria  for  holdintr  drifting 
sands.  The  Grass  family  furnishes  its  full  <iuota  of 
weeds,  among  them  quack-grass,  crab-grass,  chess, 
June-grass,  sand-bur,  stink-grass. 

Turf -forming  Grasses  are  those  that  spread  freely  by 
creeping  rootstocks,  such  as  June-grass,  quack-gra«s, 
Bermuda-grass,  Rhode  Island  l>ent  and  red-top,  while 
most  others  are  more  or  less  bunchy.  For  n«.>rthern 
retrions  not  subject  to  severe  droughts,  sow  Rho<ie 
Island  bent  and  June-grass  both,  or  either  one  alcme; 
for  northern  regions,  which  are  liable  to  sutfer  from 
dry  weather,  sow  Jtine-^rass  and  plant  Bermuda-grass. 
These  two  on  the  same  ground  supplement  each  other  in 
different  kinds  of  weather,  securing  a  green  carpet  dur- 
ing every  part  of  each  growing  season.    w_  j,  Beal. 


GRASSES.  POPULAR  NAMES   OF.     There  are  few 
(Jra^sfs  which  hold  commanding  positions  as  specimen 
plants,  although  the  agricultural  value.s  of  Grasses  are 
tian.Hcendent.    Some  of  the  commoner  vernacular  Grass 
names  are  given  below,  with  references  to  the  proper 
genera  :    Animated  Oats,  Avrna.    Artificial  0.,  some- 
times used  fur  certain  forage  plants,  as  sorglnim,  but 
also   leguminous   plants,  as   clover,  lucerne,   sainfoin. 
AwnletS  Brome  0.,  lironwix  inermis.     Beach  0.,   Am- 
mnpltHa  itrtunriii.     Bear  G.,  unusual  name  for    Vucca 
fitumtufiisd.     Beard  CI.,    Andropoi/i'H  ;    also  Pohjp'ojnn 
Motaptlitusis.     Bengal  Q.,  ,Set<iri't  Itnlica.      Bent  G., 
Agroittis.    BermndsL  Q.,  C>tpriola  Darf  if  Ion.     Blue-eyed 
Q.,  Sisffrinchiiim.   Blue G.,7''"/.    Blue  Joint  G.,  t'<t/"ni- 
afjro.stis   Caniidt  usis.     Bog   G.,  C'lrtx.     Bristly  Fox- 
tail G.,  Sttiirin  viinfna.     Brome  G.,  Hiomus.     Buffalo 
G.,  Jlnrhfii;''  dtii't,fi,,itit s,     Canada  Blue  0..   P't  r-hi- 
pre.'^.-nt.  Canary  G., /V( >.'/<! n.f  C'lmn-itHsis.   Cat- tail  G., 
Phh  inn  pt-dttuse.     CldJlBL  Q.,  B'lJini'  ri'i   tiivea.     Citro- 
nella  G..  Andrnpognti  yttrdns.    Cotton  G.,  Kriophoriiui. 
Coueh   G.,  Agr.ipynim   reptus.   Crab  G.,  Kltusine  and 
Pituicum  .'^dnciiiual' .  Creeping  Bent  G.,  Aijrostis  sfofo- 
nifera.      Crested    Dog's    Tail,    (';f»osi<riis    cristatus. 
Deer   G.,    liluxiit    I'in/inira.     Dog's   Tail   G..    (''iii<>S' 
uni.'i.    Eel  G.,  Vallisn^ria  spintH.-i.    English  Rye  O., 
Lvlium    pennne.      Esparto     G.,    Sti/m     t<:»ari.isima. 
Feather  G.,  ^7(>a  pemintn.   Feather  Sedge  G.,  A  udmp- 
ixjtni  xavcharoide.s.    Fescue  G.,  F'stm-a,    Finger-copb 
G.,  Jtdctiflocteniuvi.   Finger  G.,  Chloris.  Fowl  Meadow 
Q.,Pi>(i  serotino.   Fly  Away  G.,  Agmstis  svahnt.    Four- 
leaved  Q.,  Paris    ipindrifclid.     Foxtail  G.,  A  I'l/tfcurns 
priitiHsis.    Qolden  Top  Q.,  Ld  hid  re  kilt  aurtd.     Guinea 
0,,  Piuiicuui  Jdmtnturnin  ;    also  erroneously  used  for 
Audropngor    Jfalepengis.     Hair   G.,  Agrostis    srabra. 
Hare's  Tail  G.-;  Ldijurux  ordtus.  HassockG.,  Drsehdmp- 
sid  cd sjiitiisd.  Herd's  Grass  in  New  Enirland  is  timothy 
(Phit.im  prdft  nsr) ;  in  Pennsylvania.  Fiorin  {.igrustis 
vulgaris).    Holy  G.,  ni>  r«rhhHi  h<  ridlis.    Hungarian 
G.,  Setaria  Itdlim.    Italir^n  Rye  G.,  Loliinn  Jtalicum. 
Japanese  Lawn  G.,  Zoi/sin  pmigens.    Job's  Tears  G., 
C'lix.  JohnsonG. ,  .ludropogon  Hdlrpi  nsis.  JuneG., Poa 
prdtensis.     Keniucky  Blue  G..  P'>a  pratensis.     Large 
Quaking  G.,  Jirizd  iiidxiina.    Little  Quaking  O.,  Jirizd 
minor.     Loye  Q.,  Urdgrostis  elfgmts.     Lyme  G.   of  up- 
holstery is  Deschampsid  citspitosa.     Marram  G.,  .1  m- 
mophilu  areudrid.    Meadow  Foxtail    G.,  Alopiri,rna 
pratensis.     Myrtle    G.,    Arorus    Calamus.     Oat    G., 
ArrhenatheruiH    drendceum  :    also   various    species   of 
Avena.    OTchb,Td.  G.,  Darti/lis  glomcnttd.    Palm-leaved 
Q.,  Pdnicitm  sidvatttm.     Pampas  G.,  Gynerinm.     '2%'p- 
T^T  G.,  Lepidinm  :    a,\so  Pi Inhi rid  globul*fera.     Plume 
G.,    h'riduthus     liai'ennce.      Pony    G.,    Calamagrostis 
strirtd.   "PTirpleBentG.,  Calamofilfd  brevipilis.    Quack, 
Quick,  or  Quitch  G.,  Agropymm  repens.     Quaking  G., 
Briza.     Rattlesnake  G.,  Briza  maxima.    Ray  G.,  Lol- 
ium  perenne.     Red  Top  G.,  Agrostis   vulgaris.     Reed 
G.,  Ai'dtido,  Bamboo.     Reed  Bent  G.,  Calamagrostis. 
Reed  Canary  G.,  Phdhiris  antndinacea.     Rescue  G., 
Brv»i  »fs  uHioloidts.  Rhode  Island  BentG.,  ^j7ros/ij}  can- 
ina.    Ribbon  G.,  Phalaris  arinidindcea,  var.  variegata. 
Rough  Bent  G.,  Agrostis  srohra .   Roughish  Meadow  G., 
Poa  trivialis.  Rough- Stalked  Meadow G.,  Poa  trivialis. 
B.jeG.,  Loli am  perenne.     Sa.nd.  Q.,  Calamovilfa  longi' 
folia.      Scurvy  G.,  Cochlearia  officinalis.     Scutch  O., 
Capriola  Dactyion.     Seacoast  Bent  G.,  Agrostis  coarc- 
tata.  SenecsiG.,  Hierochloa  borealis.   Sesame  G.,  Tr/p- 
sacum.     Sheep's  Fescue   G.,  Festuca  orina.    Silk  G., 
--1  g  ro.'itis  sea  bra .  Silver  Beard  G. ,  A  ndropogon  arge  n  tens. 
Sour  G.,  local  name  torHumex  Acetosella.   Squirrel-tail 
G.,    ITordeum.     Star  G.,  Callitriche  ;    also  locally  for 
Hypoxis  and   Al^tns,     Striped  G.,  Phalaris  arundin- 
acea,  var.  variegata.    Sweet-scented  Vernal  G.,  Anthox- 
anthum odoratum.   Tall  Meadow  Oat  G.,  Arrhenathenim 
elatius.    Tickle  G.,  Agro.stis   svabra.     Tear  G.,  Coix 
LachrymaJobi.  Texas  Blue  G.,  Poa  oracftniYe'ra.  Timo- 
thy, PhUum.     Tufted  Hair  G.,Desch<nnpsid  cicspitosa. 
Ya^\&  G.,  Hi'  rochloa   borealis.     Viper's  G..  Scorzon- 
era.     White    Bent    G.,  Agrostis  alba.     Whitlow    G,, 
Drdhd.  especially  D.  ft'rna  and  Saxifraga  tr,  ..t'tylita. 
Wood  Meadow  G.,  Poa  ne  moral  is.    Woolly  Beard  G., 
Bridnthus,    Worm  G.,  Spigelia  ;    also  Sedum  album. 
Yellow-eyed  G.,  Xyris.     Zebra  G.,  Miscanthvs   Sin- 
ensis. 
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0BA8SW0RT.    See  Ceraatium. 

GRATlOLA  (Latin,  f/fncf  or  fnvor,  from  its  reputed 
h-^alint?  <iunlitie'  .  Si-rophiiltiridretg.  This  genus  con- 
tains an  unimportant  trailing  annual,  whicii  grows  wil<l 
iu  wet,  sHn<ly  places  from  (Quebec  to  Fla. .and  bears 
yellow  lis.,  half  an  inch  long,  from  .Jun»,  to  Septetnber. 
'G.  aurea,  Muhl.,was  once  offere*!  by  collectors.  It  is  a 
glandular  plant,  with  Ivs.  lanceolate,  entire  or  remotely 
dent  culate,  and  2  sterile  lilaments.    B.B.  3:162. 

C  ^AV£3IA  (after  C.  L.  Graves,  who  collected  in 
Madagascar).  Mtlastoin()ce<r.  Three  sj)ecies  of  dwarf 
wariuhouse  foliage  plnntH,  nativea  of  Madagascar,  and 


985.  Asa  Gray  at  76  yea^s. 

cult,  in  a  few  American  conservatories.  For  culture  and 
for  distinctions  from  allied  genera,  see  livrtolon'ut,  un- 
der which  name  most  of  the  varieties  are  still  known. 

guttata,  Triana  {Berfoldnin  guffdfa,  Hook.).  Caules- 
cent, erect:  branches  obtusely  4-angled:  petioles  long, 
densely  scurfy-powdery:  Ivs  membranous,  5-nerved, 
rotund  at  base,  slightlv  scurfy  above  and  spotted,  under 
side  and  calvx  scurf v-pDwdery.  cvmes  terminal,  several- 
fld.  Int.  1865,  and  first  descri'bed'at  B.M.  5r)24  as  B.  gut- 
tata, where  the  Ivs.  are  shown  with  fairly  well  defined, 
double,  longitudinal  rows  of  roundish  pink  dots.  F.  S. 
16:169u  is  probably  a  copy  of  B.M.  .5524.  (See.  also,  Gt. 
1865,  p.  385,  and  B.H.  ]^6o,  p.  225. )  Var.  8up6rba,  Hart., 
I.H.26:359  (1879)  is  shown,  with  more  and  larger  red- 
dish purple  spots,  whifh  are  less  regularly  arranged. 
Var.  Legrelleina  (B.  Lcnrelledtin,  Van  Houtte).  An 
alleged  hybrid  ol)tained  by  Van  Houtte  and  figured  in 
F.  8.23:2407.  Coigneux  refers  this  plate  to  Gravesia 
guttata,  but  no  fls.  are  shown,  nor  have  the  Ivs.  any 
spots.  The  nerves  are  outlined  in  white,  and  some  of 
the  cross  veins  for  short  distances.  Var.  Alfred  Bleu 
is  brilliantly  spotted  and  lined  with  bright  red,  the 
nerves  boi<IIy  outlined,  the  cross  veins  intemiptedlj* 
outlined.  1.11.41:13(1894).  Var.  margariUcea.  Nichol- 
son (B.  maniaritdcea,  P^ort.  W.  Bull=.Vo»<'r/7<7  niar- 
garitacea.   F.S.  16:1697).    See  DC.  Mon.  Phan.  7:  c37. 


ORAT,  ASA  (Fig.  985),  bo  anist  hnd  naturalist,  was 
born  in  I'aris,  Oneida  counlj  N.  V.,Nov.  18,  l8l(),  and 
died  in  Cambridge,  Muss.,*J'%n.  3U,  18H8.  His  lather 
was  a  tanner.  He  studied  uit  liciue,  but  never  prac- 
ticed it.  He  early  became  intei  sted  in  botany,  and 
entered  into  correspon<lence  with  .')r.  Lewis  C.  B-jck 
and  I)r.  John  Torrey,  both  of  whom  were  well  known 
Ixitanists  of  the  time.  In  lh3;?.  Gray  became  assistant 
to  Torrey,  who  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  botany 
in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  an<l  Surgeons. 
Fn)m  this  connection  dates  his  serious  botanical  work. 
His  first  book,  the  "Elements  of  Botany,"  appeared  iu 
1»36.  To  the  schools,  however,  he  became  best  known 
through  his  "Lessons, "which  first  appeared  in  1857.  To 
the  last  revision  of  this  book,  in  18h7,  he  gave  the  name 
"Elements  of  Botany."  thus  reviving  the  title  of  his 
maiden  effort.  The"  Botanical  Text  Book  "first  appeared 
in  1842:  it  went  to  a  sixth  edition  in  1879.  From  the 
first  this  work  was  accepted  as  the  highest  autho.-ity 
on  the  subjects  which  it  treated;  an<l  it  is  to-day  the 
model  for  the  fonr.al  presentation  of  morphology  and 
taxonomy.  Gray  is  further  known  as  an  author  of  text- 
books in  the  admirable  books  for  youth,  "How  Plants 
Grow,"  1858,  and  "How  Plants  Behave,"  1872.  (iray's 
texts  at  once  became  standards,  and  have  done  more  to 
make  botany  teachable  in  the  schools  tnan  any  other 
American  works.  They  are  expressions  of  the  older  or 
topical  method  of  presenting  plant  suV>jects,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  newer  ideals  which  first  intro- 
duce the  pupil  to  biological  or  life  problems.  They 
will  always  be  known  as  having  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  teaching  of  botany  in  America. 

Gray  w^as  chiefly  known  for  his  taxonomic  and 
descriptive  work  with  plants.  It  fell  to  his  hand 
to  review  the  North  American  flora.  The  western 
country  was  largely  unknown  botanically.  The 
collections  of  government  surveys  and  of  individ- 
uals went  to  him  for  study.  His  publications  on 
this  new  flora  are  voluminous  and  critical.  He  also 
revie\"ed  the  floras  of  many  of  the  Pacific  islands 
and  of  Japan.  His  most  ambitious  work  was  the 
"Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America."  This  great 
work  began  to  appear  in  1838,  at  which  time  he  was 
a  junior  author  with  Torrey.  After  having  pus.sed 
to  two  volumes,  comprising  the  orders  from  Ra- 
nnnculacere  through  Compositsp,  the  work  was  dis- 
continued until,  in  1878,  he  published  the  Gamo- 
petaliP  after  Compositse.  In  1884,  he  published  the 
families  from  Caprifoliaceffi  through  C^ompositse. 
The  necessity  of  studying  the  wealth  of  new  mate- 
rial resulting  from  the  extension  of  the  n".ti<>Tial  do- 
main made  the  completion  of  the  work  imp(<ssible 
in  the  interim.  The  work  is  still  in  progress  by 
Gray's  successors. 

Gray's  most  widely  known  systematic  work  is 
the  "Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United 
States,"  which  first  appeared  in  1848,  and  which  he  took 
through  five  editions.  The  sixth  edition,  from  the  hand 
of  Sereno  Watson,  Gray's  successor  in  'axonomic  work, 
appeared  in  1889.  From  the  tlr;  t  it  has  been  the  stan- 
dard flora  of  its  region.  In  1868,  Gray  supplemented 
the  manual  by  the  "Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany," 
which  was  designed  as  an  easy  introduction  to  the  com- 
moner wild  and  cultivated  plants.  Gray  regarded  this 
as  his  poorest  work,  vet  it  met  a  need  and  has  been 
deservedly  popular.  It  has  been  our  most  acceptable 
account  of  cultivated  plants.  It  lacks  the  critical  spirit 
of  his  other  works,  and  the  accounts  of  the  cult^ated 
plants  were  drawn  largely  from  literature,  rather  than 
from  the  plants  themselves.  Working  chiefly  with  taxo- 
nomic questions.  Gray  found  little  interest  in  plants 
which,  by  domestication,  have  been  made  to  vary  to  the 
confusion  of  the  old  specific  bounds.  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able how  accurately  he  indicated  the  species  which 
have  been  chieflj'  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  garden 
forms,  and  how  comprehensively  he  covered  the  field  of 
the  domestic  flora.  A  revision  of  the  "Field,  Forest  and 
Garden  Botany  "  was  made  in  1895. 

In  his  view  of  species,  (Tray  accepted  the  dominant 
English  ideal  as  held  by  the  Hookers  and  by  Bentham, 
Species  were  large  conji:nctive  groups:  he  tended  to 
make  few  rather  than  many.  There  were  indications  of 
a  revolt  from  this  point  of  view  in  the  later  years,  but 
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hii  per-onRlitvund  influence  prevented  any  great  defec- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  tlie  pendulum  seems  to  have 
swung  to  the  opposite  extn-Jiie.  J<pecies  are  small  dis- 
junctive groups:  authors  tend  to  make  many  rather 
than  few.  It  will  probaldy  be  a  decade  or  more  before 
the  species-itleul  jswiiifrs  back  to  the  middle  point,  where 
only  a  pentluhun  can  rest. 

Gray  wii.H  a  philosoplucal  naturalist.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  great  American  naturalists  to  espouse 
tho  main  aru'ument  of  Darwin's  "Ori^'in  of  Species." 
"n  this  respect  he  »tan«ls  in  bold  contrast  to  his  great 
colleague  A^rassiz.  liray's  intlueiice  was  the  greater 
because  he  was  known  to  be  a  pronounced  theist.  He 
entered  the  conflict  which  arose  between  organic  evolu- 
tion and  theology,  and  did  much  to  heal  the  schism. 
His  writinirs  on  the  evolution  controversies  were  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  "Darwiniaua"  and  "Natural 
Science  and  lieligion." 

Gray  was  a  constructive  philosopher,  as  well  as  a 
critic'  His  essay  on  the  "Relations  of  the  Japanese 
Flora  to  that  of  North  America,"  was  one  of  the  flrst 
masterful  attempts  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  species.  This  essay  stands  for  the  following 
conceptions:  that  species  have  one  oriyin;  that  distri- 
bution over  the  earth  is  d:ie  to  physical  causes;  that 
the  ori?in  of  the  north  temperate  flora  is  circumpolar. 
One  wiio  is  unfamiliar  with  the  points  of  view  of  his 
time  cannot  catch  the  full  significance  of  these  conclu- 
sions. They  are  now  accepted,  not  challenged.  Into 
philosophical  discussions  of  cultivated  plants  he  made 
few  excursions,  although  his  paper  on  the  running 
out  of  varieties  has  become  a  standard;  and  in  his 
nianv  reviews  he  made  occasional  contributions  to  this 
tWld. 

Asa  Gray  was  a  lovable  man.  He  was  gentle,  quiet, 
sweet-tempered;  intellectually  he  was  keen  an<l  pene- 
trating. Both  by  his  personality  and  his  teaching,  he 
exerted  an  incalculable  iuthience  on  American  botany, 
and,  indeed,  on  American  biological  science,  in  Europe 
he  became  a  representative  of  what  was  best  in  Ameri- 
can science.  Harvard  College,  in  which  he  held  a  pro- 
fessorship from  1842  until  his  death,  became  the  Mecca  of 
every  American  botanist.  Here  he  built  up  the  most 
important  herbarium  and  botanical  library  in  the  New 
World.   He  vras  the  master  of  American  botany. 

Gray's  writings  were  voluminous.  He  was  known  as 
one  of  the  most  skilful  of  American  reviewers  and  bi- 
ographers. His  scattered  untechnical  writings  were 
republished  in  two  volumes  in  1889,  by  Professor  Sar- 
gent, as  the  "Scientific  Papers  of  Asa  Gray.*'  See  the 
"Letters  of  Asa  Gray,"  2  vols.,  1893,  by  his  widow,  Jane 
Loring  Gray.  L   h.  B. 

GEEENHOUSE.  In  America  the  word  Greenhouse  is 
used  generically  for  any  glass  building  in  which  plants 
are  grown,  ■with  the  exception  of  cohlframes  and  hot- 
beds. Originally  and  etymologically .  however,  it  means  a 
house  in  which  plants  are  kept  alive  or  green:  in  the 
Greenhouse  plants  are  placed  for  winter  protection,  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  they  shall  grow.  The  evolution 
of  the  true  Greenhouse  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
i<lea  of  a  human  dwelling  house.  At  first  larger  win- 
dows were  inserted;  and  l."\ter,  a  glass  roof  was  added. 
In  early  times  it  was  thought  best  to  have  living  rooms 
above  the  Greenhouse,  that  it  might  not  freeze  through 
the  roof.  Even  as  late  as  1806,  Bernard  McMahon, 
writing  in  Philadelphia,  felt  called  npon  to  combat  this 
idea.  ,The  old  or  original  conception  of  a  Greenhoiise  as 
:i  place  for  protecting  and  storing  plants  is  practicalh' 
extinct,  at  least  in  America  (Fig.  980 K 

Other  types  of  plant  houses  are  the  conservatory 
(which  see),  in  which  plants  are  kept  for  display;  the 
forcing-house  (see  Forcing),  in  which  plants  are  forced 
to  grow  at  other  times  than  their  normal  season :  the 
stove  or  wamihouse  ;  the  propagating  pit.  Originally 
the  warmest  part  of  the  plant-house,  that  part  in  which 
tropical  plants  were  grown,  was  heated  by  a  stove  made 
of  brick,  and  the  house  itself  came  to  be  called  a  stove. 
This  use  of  the  word  stove  to  desicnate  the  warmest 
part  or  room  of  the  range  is  universal  in  England,  but 
in  America  we  prefer  the  word  wannhouse  (and  this 
word  is  used  in  this  Cyclopedia).  Originally,  hothouse 
was  practically  equivalent  to  stove,  but  this  term  is 


little  used  In  this  country,  and  when  used  it  is  mostly 
applied  generically  in  the  sense  of  Greenhouse. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  one  word  which 
is  properly  generic  for  all  glass  plant  houses.  The  word 
glasshouse  has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  often  used  in 
this  work;  but  there  are  other  glass  houses  than  those 
used  for  plants.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  use  the 
word  Greenhouse  for  all  glass  buildings  in  which  plants 
are  grown;  and  usatre  favors  this  conclusion. 

The  long,  low  (treenhouse  range,  of  the  type  which 
we  now  know  in  our  commercial  establishments, 
probably  had  u  different  origin  from  the  hiurh-sided 
Greenhouse.  The  glasshouse  range  appears  to  have  de- 
veloped from  the  practice  of  protecting  fruits  and  other 


986.  The  old-time  Greenhoxise. 

With  opaque  roof   and  sasli-made  sides  (Aber- 
crombie,  178C;. 

plants  against  a  wall.  In  European  countries,  particu- 
larly in  England,  it  is  the  practice  to  train  fruits  and 
other  plants  on  stone  or  brick  walls,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  protected  from  inclement  weather  and  receive 
the  greater  sun  heat  which  is  stored  up  in  the  masonry. 
It  occurred  to  Nicholas  Facio  Duilhier  to  incline  these 
fruit  walls  to  the  horizon  so  that  they  would  receive  the 
greater  part  of  the  incident  rays  of  the  sun  at  right 
angles.  Ho  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  of  "Fruit-Walls 
Improved,"  which  was  published  in  England  in  1099. 
Facio  was  a  mathematician,  and  he  worked  out  the 
principle  of  the  inclined  walls  from  mathematical  con- 
siderations. Such  walls  were  actually  built,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Stephen  Switzer,  who  wrote  in 
1724,  these  walls  were  not  more  successful  than  those 
which  stood  perpendicularly.  Certain  of  these  walls  on 
the  grounds  of  Belvoir  Castle,  and  over  which  grapes 
were  growing,  received  the  additional  protection  of 
glass  sash  set  in  front  of  the  inclined  walls  and  over 
the  vines.  In  addition  to  this,  flues  were  constructed 
behind  the  wall  in  order  that  heat  might  be  given.  The 
construction  of  hollow  heated  walls  was  not  uncommon 
in  that  day.  The  satisfactory  results  which  followed 
this  experiment  induced  Switzer  to  design  glass-covered 
walls.  The  "glasshouse"  which  he  pictured  in  the 
"Practical  Fruit-Gardener"  ( IT.'H  )  represents  a  Green- 
house ;{*2  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  Fig.  987.  At  the  back  of 
this  house  is  an  inclined  heated  wall  on  which  the 
grapes  are  grown.  Three  and  one-half  ft.  in  front  of 
this,  a  framework  is  erected  to  receive  the  sash.  There 
are  3  tiers  of  openinss  or  windows  along  the  front,  the 
two  lower  ones  of  which  are  for  window  sash,  and  the 
upper  one  is  vacant  in  order  to  provide  for  ventilation 
an<l  to  allow  space  to  receive  the  lower  sash  when  they 
are  lifted  up.  The  whole  structure  is  covered  with  a 
roof  or  coping.  Switzer  declares  that  the  introduction 
of  these  covered,  sloping  walls  "led  the  world"  to  t!je 
"Improvement  of  glassing  and  forcing  grapes,  which 
was  never  done  to  that  Perfection  in  any  Place  as  it  is 
upon  some  of  the  great  Slopes  of  that  elevated  and 
noble  Situation  of  Btlvoir  Castle.''  Johnson,  in  his 
"History  of  English  Gardening,"  quotes  the  remarks  of 
Switzer.  and  makes  the  statement  that  the  use  of  these 
walls  "led  to  the  first  erection  of  aregxilar  forcing  struc- 
ture of  which  we  have  au  account."  The  immediate  out- 
come of  these  covered  walls  seems  to  have  been  the 
lean-to  Greenhouse,  and  from  that  has  developed  the 
double-span  glass  range  of  the  present  da}'.  Long  be- 
fore Switzer's  time  plants  were  forced  in  a  crude  way, 
even  by  the  Romans,  mostly  by  being  placed  in  baskets 
or  other  movable  receptacles,  so  that  they  could  he 
place!  under  cover  in  inclement '^either;  but  the  im- 
pro\erdeav3  of  Facio  and  Switzer  siem  to  have  bren 
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amongst  the  earliest  attempts  to  make  low  glass  ranges 
for  plants,  particularly  in  Kngluiid. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  great  improvements  began  to  be  ma«le  in  the  glass- 
house. This  new  interest  was  due  to  the  introduction 
of  new  plants  from  strange  countries,  the  improvement 
of  heating  apparatus,  and  the  general  advance  in  the 
art  of  building.  The  ideals  which  prevailed  at  the  open- 
ing o  the  century  may  be  gleaned  from  J.  Loudon's 
"Treatise  on  Several  Improvements  recently  made  in 
Hot-Houses.*'  London.  lf>05.  One  of  the  devices  recom- 
mended by  Loudon  will  interest  the  reader.   It  is  shown 


Location,  Phtns,  Grading,  Foundations,  Frametcork, 
Glazing  and  P-  intiny,  Plant  Tables,  Vtntilation,  Heat- 
ing. 

//Oc<///oH.  — Greenhouses  which  are  intended  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  garden  should  be  placed,  for  con- 
venient attendance,  within  the  garden  inclosure  or 
along  its  boundary.  A  good  location  for  the  garden 
will  usually  be  found  the  best  one  for  the  Greenhouse. 

A  conservatory  or  Greenhouse  designed  for  a  private 
place,  where  specimen  and  blooming  plants  will  be  kept 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  family  and  entertainment  of 
visitors,  should  be  attached  to-the  dwelling  or  located  as 
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987.  Switzer's  glasshouse,  built  on  an  inclined  wall.     1731. 


in  Fig.  988.  The  bellows  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  air  into  the  house,  that  the  pla  ♦s  nay  bt  sup- 
plied with  a  fresh  or  non-vitiated  atmosphere.  "By 
forcing  the  air  into  the  house,  once  a  day  or  so,  double 
the  quantity  of  air  which  the  house  usually  contains  " 
can  be  secured.  The  house  could  be  "charged."  The 
tabe  leading  from  the  bellows  is  shown  at  h;  it  dis- 
cbarges at  c.  Curtains  run  on  the  wire,  /,•  the  curtain 
cord  is  at  /. 

All  commercial  structures  are  now  built  on  the 
plan  of  the  long,  low  glass  range,  with  very  little  height 
at  the  eaves.  The  taller  glass  structures,  if  built  at  all, 
.are  used  for  conservatory  purposes  or  as  architectural 
features.  The  general  tendency  of  the  building  of  glass 
structures  is  towards  extreme  simplicity  (Fig.  1005). 
In  the  extreme  South,  lattice-work  buildings  are  some- 
times used  for  the  protection  of  plants,  both  from  light 
frosts  and  from  the  sun  (Fig.  9S9).  The  heating  which 
is  now  employed  in  this  countrj'  is  of  three  different 
kinds :  hot  water  under  very  low  pressure  or  in  the  open 
tank  system;  hot  water  in  practically  closed  circuits; 
and  steam.  Hot  water  under  low  pressure  is  an  old-time 
idea  of  heating,  and  is  not  now  popular  in  this  coun- 
try except  for  conservatories  and  private  estaV)lish- 
ments.  The  heavy,  cumbersome  pipes  are  not  adapted 
to  laying  over  long  distances  and  under  varying  con- 
ditions. The  commercial  houses  are  now  heated  by 
means  of  wrought-iron  pipes,  which  go  together  with 
threads.  The  comparative  merits  of  steam  and  hot 
water  in  these  wrousrht-iron  pipes  are  much  discussed. 
For  large  establishments,  particularly  those  which  are 
on  various  elevations,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  changed 
frequently,  steam  is  preferable;  and.  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  for  commercial  establish- 
ments. It  requires  no  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  viien  modern  heaters  are  used,  than  hot  water. 
However,  the  merits  of  one  system  or  the  other  are 
very  largely  those  of  the  individual  establishment  and 
apparatus,  and  the  personal  choice  of  the  operator  (see 
Forcing). 

The  special  American  literature  on  Greenhouse  con- 
struction and  management  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing books:  Leuchars'" Hot-Houses,"  1850;  Henderson's 
"Practical  Floriculture."  first  ed.,  1869;  Field's  "Green- 
house as  a  Winter  Garden."  18r)9;  Hunt's  "How  to 
Grow  Cut-FIo\^ers,"189;{;  Taft's" Greenhouse  Construc- 
tion," 1893;  Bailey's  "Forcing  Book,"  1897;  Taft'a 
"Greenhouse  Management,"  1898.  l.  h.  B. 

Gretniiouse  Construction.  —  For  convenience,  this  sub- 
ject may  be  considered  un  ler  the  following  heads:  i.e., 


aear  as  possible  in  a  well-kept  part  of  the  grounds.  A 
conservatory  does  not  require  a  full  southern  exposure. 
Most  decorative  plants  thrive  as  well  or  better  and  con- 
tinue in  bloom  for  a  longer  time  if  kept  in  a  house  hav- 
ing plenty  of  light,  but  so  located  as  to  receive  but  lit- 
tle direct  sunlight.  Large  ranges  of  glass  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  purposes  are  generally  kept  separate  from 
other  buildings.  In  parks  the  location  should  be  near  a 
main  entrance. 

The  location  of  a  range  of  glass  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, where  the  elements  of  expense  and  profit  are  to 
have  the  first  consideration,  is  of  great  importance. 
The  chief  items  which  determine  the  desirability  of  a 
suitable  location  are  the  adaptability  and  value  of  the 
land,  cost  of  fuel  delivered,  ample  and  inexpensive 
water  supply,  and  proximity  to  a  market.  The  top  of  a 
bleak  hill  or  the  bottom  of  a  valley  should  both  be 
avoided.  Level  land,  or  that  having  a  southerly  slope,  is 
the  best. 

Partus.— When  a  site  for  the  proposed  Greenhouse  has 
been  decided  upon,  full  plans  should  be  made  before 
commencing  to  build.  The  plans  should  embrace  not 
only  the  glass,  which  is  required  at  once,  but  should 
provide  for  the  largest  increase  which  can  be  antici- 
pated. In  this  way  houses  can 
be  erected  which  are  convenient 
to  work  and  have  a  good  ap- 
pearance, with  small  extra  cost 
for  building  only  part  at  a  time. 
Attention  should  be  given  to 
the  special  peculiarities  of  the 
location,  like  the  exposure  to 
.-the  sun,  grade  of  ground,  shape 
of  lot,  and  best  location  for  the 
heating  apparatus.  Each  com- 
partment should  have  the  pro- 
per form  of  house  and  exposu»'e 


988.  Loudon's  device  for  chareinsT  a  Greenhouse  virith  air.    1805. 
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to  the  light  adapted  to  the  plants  £o.    '  hich  it  is  pro- 
vided. 

It  will  readily  he  seen  that  to  locate  and  plan  a  range 
of  glass  to  the  hest  advantage  requires  skill  and  expe- 
rience.    In  a  communication  recently  received  by  the 


989. 


A  lattice-covered  Plant-house. 


■writer  from  a  superiritendent  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant botanic  gardens  in  the  country,  it  was  remarked 
that  "when  the  architect  prevnils,  the  gardener  fails." 
It  is  also  true  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  almost  any 
other  class  of  buildings  that  the  bei;inner  or  amateur 
who  undertakes  to  plan  and  construct  his  own  (Treen- 
house  is  likely  to  pay  well  for  his  experience,  and  will 
at  least  sympathize  with  the  "lawyer  who  pleaded  his 
own  cause  and  found  he  had  a  fool  for  a  client.''  This 
is  perfectly  true,  as  many  know  to  their  cost.  To  plan  a 
Greenhouse  satisfactorily  the  designer  must  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  requirements.  To  meet  this 
increasing  demand,  specialists  can  be  found,  known  as 
"horticultural  p.rchiteets."  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  this  branch  of  work. 

Gradhuj.  —  Tbf^  floor  of  the  Greenhouse  should  be  a 
few  inches  above  the  outside  grade.  As  most  Green- 
houses are  necessarily  built  low  to  accommodate  tlie 
plants,  a  small  terrace  around  them  adds  to  the  eleva- 
tion and  the  good  appearance  of  the  struotiire.  It  will 
usually  be  best  to  keep  the  floor  of  a  Greenhouse  all  on 
one  level.  When  the  variation  in  the  gra<le  of  the  ground 
is  not  too  great,  the  floor  line  should  be  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  grade.  In  the  case  of  a  long 
house,  the  floor  line  is  sometimes  made  the 
same  as  the  natural  grade,  but  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  to  be  avoided  when  possible. 
For  locations  on  a  hillside,  the  different 
apartments  may  have  different  floor  levels, 
with  necessary  steps  between 
them. 

All  the  sod  and  loam  should  be 
removed  from  the  space  to  be 
covered  by  a  Greenhouse,  and  all 
the  filling  necessary  made  with 
subsoil.  The  latter  should  be  laid 
in  thin  layers  and  each  wet  down 
and  thorouehly  tamped.  Loam 
used  for  filling  under  a  Green- 
house is  apt  to  become  sour,  and 
will  continue  to  settle  for  a  long 
time,  causing  much  trouble  and 
annoyance. 

Founfiations.  — Too  much  care 
cannot  be  given  to  the  preparation 
of  good  foundations.  These  are 
u'juallyof  brick,  but  may  be  made 
of  stone  or  concrete.  The  brick 
walls  take  up  less  room  in  the 
house  than  stone,  and  are  usually 

less  expensive.  The  foundation  walls  should  be  extended 
down  to  a  point  below  the  frost  line,  generally  3  or  4  feet 
deep,  and  are  usually  raised  about  2  feet  above  the  grade. 

44 


An  inexpensive  wall  of  rubble  stone  work  or  of  concrete 
is  all  that  is  needed  in  the  ground.  The  part  of  the  wall 
showing  above  grade  may  be  of  plain  brick  or  faced  with 
stone,  to  corresjiond  with  the  construction  of  othir 
surrounding  buildings.  A  good  substitute  for  these 
masonry  walls  is  found  in  the  use  of  cast-iron 
posts  in  connection  with  double  boarding.  A 
removable  base  at  the  ground  lin**,  which  cau 
readily  be  renewed,  advls  very  much  to  the 
value  of  this  construction,  making  it  durablo 
and  satisfactory.  It  has  been  quite  citen- 
sively  adopted  by  florists  in  hovf^  3  for 
commercial  purposes  and  for  small  u.id  'cox- 
pensive  Greenhouses.  It  is  recommeuded  for 
such  houses. 

Framework.  —  The  construction  best 
adapted  for  conservatories,  park  houscS  and 
(ireenhouses,  and  for  private  places  Aiiere 
the  improvements  are  desired  to  be  permanent 
ia  character  and  attructivr  in  M!)pearance,  is 
the  combination  of  iron  and  woou.  In  this 
system,  the  m.iin  frame  which  supports  the 
weight  and  strain  is  of  iron  or  strel,  wood 
being  used  in  the  frames  for  the  setting  of 
the  glass,  and  to  form  a  non-conductor,  of 
great  advantage  in  the  heating  of  the  house. 
The  iron  work  in  this  style  of  construction 
usually  consists  of  cast-iron  sills  capping 
■  '  the  foundation  walls,  wn  ught-iron  rafters 

setting  on  the  sills,  abuu^  8  feet  apart  and 
running  from  sill  to  ridge,  forming  the  side  post  and 
rafter  in  one  piece,  cast-iron  gutters,  and  angle-iron 
purlins  between  the  rafters,  all  securely  bracketed  and 
bolted  together,  forming  a  complete  framework  of 
metal,  light,  strong  and  durable.  The  wood  used  con- 
sists of  light  sash  bars  for  the  setting  of  the  glass, 
sashes  for  ventilation,  and  doors.  This  woodwork  being 
entirely  supported  by  the  metal  frame,  and  not  being 
used  where  it  will  be  continually  wet,  will  be  found  as 
durable  as  any  other  material,  and  for  many  reasons 
better  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  a  Greenhouse 
roof.  This  combination  system  of  metal  and  wood  con- 
struction has  been  extensively  adopted  by  florists  and 
large  growers  of  cut-flowers,  though  generally  with  the 
cast-iron  post  style  of  foundation.  The  first  cost  is 
somewhat  increased  over  an  all-wood  construction,  but 
in  view  of  its  greater  durability  and  saving  in  repairs, 

it  will  be  found  in  the  end 
the  better  investment.  In 
cases  in  which  the  roof 
water  is  not  needed  for 
watering  the    houses,   an 


990.  Even-span  curvilinear  Greenhouse. 

With  cast-irou  piping. 

angle-iron  plate  is  substituted  for  the  gutter,  so  framed 
as  to  allow  the  snow  and  ice  to  elide  over  it,  keeping 
the  roof  entirely  clear  from  such  accumulations,  which 
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darken  a  house  in  the  cold  winter  weather,  when  lijrht 
is  most  needed.  ThedouMe-boarded  sides,  when  erected 
with  care,  are  warmer  than  ordinary  masonry  walls. 

Cast-iron  gutters  are  provided  to  collect  the  rain- 
water from  the  roof.  By  exposing  the  inner  side  of 
these  gutters  to  the  heat  of  the  house,  they  are  kept 
free  of  ice  in  the  winter.  Small  metal  clips  fastened 
with  screws  are  used  to  connect  the  wood  sash  bars  to 
the  cast-iron  gutters,  angle-iron  plates  and  purlins. 
This  method  of  securing  the  sash  bars  in  place  is  very 
convenient  in  case  of  repairs,  and  renders  the  structure 
practically  portable.  A  careful  examination  of  any  old 
Grcenhousf  1  show  that  the  parts  of  the  frame  which 
decay  lirsr  those  pieces  of  wood  which  are  joined 

together,  £<  .iter  penetrating  the  joints  soon  destroys 
the  wood.  '1  n;s  trouble  is  largely  avoided  by  arranging 
the  frame  so  that  each  piece  of  wood  is  fastened  directly 
to  the  iron  frame  instead  of  to  another  piece  of  wood. 
Joints  between  wood  and  iron  do  not  rot  the  wood,  the 
latter  hfhig  preserved  by  the  corrosion  of  the  metal. 

The  curvilinear  form  of  h-^use  (Fig.  990)  is  ornamen- 
tal and  particularly  well  a»lapteJ  for  conservatories, 
palm  houses  and  show  houses  o*  all  kinds.  It  is  pre- 
ferred for  vineries  and  fruit  houses,  as  the  form  allows 
the  canes  to  be  supported  on  the  line  of  the  roof  vrith- 
out  a  sharp  bend  at  the  plate  line.  The  light  in  a 
curved  house,  being  admitted  at  different  angles,  is 
better  diffused  and  more  natural  than  when  reflected 
through  a  long  pane  of  straight  glass.  The  cost  of  a 
curved  roof  is  slightly  greater  in  the  construction,  but 
the  arched  frame  is  stronger  and  will  keep  itc  shape 
better  than  a  house  with  straight  lines,  thus  largely 
compensating  for  the  extra  cost.  For  special  purposes 
and  locations,  special  forms  of  frames  may  be  used. 
Good  forms  of  commercial  houses  are  shown  in  Figs. 
991,  992.  The  latter  is  the  most  popular  form  for  the 
forcing-house. 

For  small  Greenhouses  and  those  adapted  for  the  use 
of  amateurs,  a  frame  made  chietly  of  wood  will  be  found 
quite  satisfactory.  An  improved  method  of  framing  is 
to  use  small  rafters  of  wood  from  5  to  8  feet  apart,  with 
cast-iron  brackets  at  ridge  and  plate;  these  rafters  are 
connected  by  light  angle-iron  cross  purlins,  and  the 
latter  support  very  light  sash  bars  spaced  for  glass 
between  the  rafters.  The  ridge  is  usually  supported  by 
gas  pipe  posts,  and  when  the  rafters  are  of  consider- 
able length  additional  supports  are  placed  under  their 
centers,  instead  of  darkening  the  house  by  rafters  of 
greater  size.  In  this  way  the  roof  can  be  made  as  light 
as  the  metal  construction  first  described,  and  will  nearly 
approach  it  in  durability  and  finish.  Details  of  con- 
struction of  wooden  houses  are  shown  in  Figs.  99.3,  994. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  so-called  "sash  bar 
construction"  is  not  the  best  or  lightest  method  of  con- 
struction, but  as  the  absence  of  most  of  the  framing 
reduces  its  cost  so  that  it  is  the  cheapest  to  build,  it 
remains  n  popular  method  of  putting  up  a  commercial 
Greenhouse.  Circulars  showing  the  various  methods 
adopted  by  the  dealers  in  Greenhouse  material 
can  readily  be  obtained  by  applying  to  them. 

The    best    wood    to    use   for  Greenhouse 
framework  and  plant-beds  is  undoubtedly 
cypress.     In  purchasing  this  lumber, 
care  should  be  taken  that  only  that 
grown  in  the  states  bordering  on 
the    Gulf  of  Mexico    be  se- 
lected. This  will  be  found 
of   a   dark    red   or  brown 
color,  quite  soft  and  easily 
worked.    There  is  an   in- 
ferior variety  of  cypress 
growing     farther     north, 
which   is   light    in   color, 
hard  and  springy,  and  apt 
to  be  shaky.   As  the  latter 
variety  is  cheaper  than  red 
gulf  cypress  it  is  frequent- 
ly wied   by  those  who  do 
not  know  the  difference,  to 
the   serious   detriment   of 
the  work  and  the  loss  of 
reputation  of  cypress  for 
such  purposes. 


In  the  market  there  are  three  .',..  :es  of  cypress 
lumber,  and  it  is  important  to  know  vbicn  to  select. 
The  best  grade  is  known  as  "firsts  and  seconds,"  and 
calls  for  lumber  with  a  small  amount  of  sap  on  the 
edges  and  occasionally  a  small  sound  knot.  This  is  the 
quality  wliich  should  be  ordered  for  all  the  framework 
of  the  roof,  sash-bars,  etc.  In  order  to  make  the  ma- 
terial entirely  free  from  sap  there  will  be  a  waste  in 
cutting  up  this  quality  of  from  10  to  20  percent.  The 
second  grade  is  known  to  the  trade  as  "selects."  This 
name  indicates  that  it  has  been  graded  so  that  one  face 
of  each  piece  of  lumber  is  of  about  the  same  quality  as 
the  "firsts  and  se  onds,"  the  other  face  generally  being 
largely  sap.  This  quality  is  only  fit  for  outside  board- 
ing in  Greenhouse  construction;  it  has  too  much  sap. 
The  cost  is  usually  about  five  dollars  per  thousand  less 
than  the  best  grade.  As  it  looks  to  the  inexperienced 
eye  almost  the  same  as  the  best  grade,  too  much  of  it 
finds  its  way  into  Greenhouse  structures.  Such  sap 
lumber  will  not  last  more  than  from  two  to  five  years. 
Too  greut  care  cannot  be  exercised  to  avoid  its  use.  The 
third  grade  of  cypress  lumber  is  termed  "cutting  up," 
and  is  so  called  because  it  embraces  all  the  pieces  which 
have  imperfections,  such  as  large  knots,  splits,  etc., 
which  bar  them  from  the  better  grades.  This  is  a  good 
quality  to  purchase  for  ba^e  boards  and  plant  tables,  for 
by  cutting  out  the  sap  and  objectionable  knots  it  will  be 
found  satisfactory  for  these  purposes.  The  "cutting 
up  "  grade  costs  about  ten  dollars  less  per  thousand  than 
the  "firsts  and  seconds."  The  percentage  of  waste  in 
cutting  up  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  other 
grades. 

Cypress  lumber  which  has  been  in  use  for  gutters, 
sash-bars,  plates,  etc.,  in  Greenhouses  where  high  tem- 
peratures have  been  maintained  is  still,  after  many 
years,  appa-  .^ntly  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first 
used.  Owing  to  the  porous  texture  of  the  wood,  the 
paint,  when  applied,  sinks  in  and  does  not  make  as  fine 
a  coat  as  on  some  other  woods,  but  because  of  this  fact 
the  paint  adheres  to  the  wood  better  and  lasts  longer. 

Glazing  and  Painting.  — Ordinary  sheet  or  window 
glass  is  in  general  use  for  greenhouse  glazing.  It  is 
better  to  use  only  the  thickness  known  to  the  trade  as 
"double  thick."  This  weighs  from  24  to  26  ounces  per 
square  foot.  The  thickness  known  to  the  trade  as 
"single  thick"  weighs  only  about  16  ounces  to  the 
square  foot,  and  is  entirely  too  frail  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  very  little  difference  at  present  in  tie  quality 
of  the  imported  French  or  Belgian  and  the  American 
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glass.  The  weight  of  most  of  the  glass  of  American 
manufacture  is  about  2  ounces  greater  per  foot  than 
the  imported,  and  therefore  proportionately  stronger. 
This  greater  strength  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  additional  security  which  it  affords  from  damage 
caused  by  that  enemy  of  the  tlorists,  the  hail  storm. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  glass 
made  bv  different  manufacturers  in  its  adaptation  to 
Greenhouse  use.    This  difference  is  caused  chiefly  by 
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the  quality  of  the  material  used  in  the  glass,  making  it 
more  or  less  opaque,  and  in  the  number  of  small  knots, 
causing  lenses, which  concentrate  t!  un's  rays  ind  burn 
the  foliage  of  the  plants.  This  la  efect  in  the  glass 
cannot  be  wholly  guarded  ae  st,  as  the  product  of  a 
factory  does  not  alwaj's  run  t  -ame,  so  that  any  favor- 
ite brand  cannot  be  fully  r*  d  upon  in  this  respect. 
The  lenses  which  burn  will  be  found  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  glass,  tirsts,  seconds  and  thirds,  with 
little,  if  any  difference,  the  grading  beiug  done  chiefly 
for  other  defects,  such  as  affect  the  value  of  the  glass 
for  window  purposes.  For  these  reasons,  in  selecting 
the  glass  for  a  Greenhouse,  it  requires  experience  to 
decide  what  make  of  glass  it  will  be  best  to  purchase. 
It  will  be  well  to  purchase  from  some  one  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  furnishing  glass  for  Greenhouses,  or  call  in 
the  aid  of  some  friend  who  has  had  experience  in  build- 
ing, and  can  give  intelligent  advice. 

The  second  quality  of  glass  is  usually  selected  for  the 
best  Greenhouse  work.  The  standard  widths  are  from 
12  to  16  inches,  and  lengths  vary  from  16  to  24  inches. 
A  favorite  size  is  16  by  24  inches.  This  is  about  as  large 
as  it  is  practical  to  use  double  thick  glass,  and  makes  a 
roof  with  comparatively  few  laps. 

It  is  not  safe  to  purchase  fourth  quality  of  glass  or 
the  so-called  "Greenhouse  glass"  frequently  offered  by 
window  glass  dealers,  as  both  of  the  grades  contain  the 
culls  and[  lights  only  fit  to  glaze  cheap  sash  for  market 
gardeners,  and  is  of  doubtful  economy  even  for  this 
purpose.  Rough  plate  or  ribbed  glass  is  not  adapted 
for  a  Greenhouse  roof.  It  not  only  obscures  the  light, 
but  is  so  brittle  that  the  breakage  is  greater  than  with 
the  double  thick  sheet-glass.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to 
set  it  so  as  to  make  a  tight  roof  on  account  of  the  un- 
even lines  of  the  ribbing.  Recently  a  few  conservatories 
have  been  glazed  with  thick,  polished  plate-glass,  mak- 
ing very  handsome  roofs,  but  rather  expensive. 

To  set  glass  properly  in  a  Greenhouse  roof,  it  should 
be  l)edded  in  the  best  putty  on  wood  sash  bars  and 
lapped  at  the  joints.  The  bars  should  be  spaced  accu- 
rately, so  that  the  glass  will  fit  the  rabbets  with  not 
over  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  allowance,  and  the  panes 
of  glass  should  lap  each  other  not  more  than  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  Zinc  shoe  nails  fasten 
the  glass  best,  using  from  4  to  6  to  each  pane,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  light.  No  putty  should  be  used  on 
the  outside  of  the  glass.  A  comparatively  new  system 
of  glazing  has  been  adopted  by  some  florists,  in  which 
no  putty  is  used,  but  the  glass  is  placed  directly  on  the 
rabbets  of  the  bars  and  the  ends  of  the  panes  are  butted 
together  and  held  in  place  by  wood  caps  fastened  to 
the  sash  bars.  This  system  does  not  make  a  tight  roof, 
allowing  considerable  water  to  enter  the  house  through 


the  joints,  nor  does  it  provide  any  means  of  escape  tor 
the  condensed  water  Trom  the  under  side  of  the  glass, 
which  is  a  very  serious  objection.  In  ordinary  glazing, 
where  each  light  laps  over  the  one  below,  the  condensed 
water  passes  through  f  e  joints  to  the  outside,  forming 
a  perfect  remedv  for  this  trouble.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  is  very  slight,  if  anything,  provided  the  work 
is  equally  well  done,  as  the  value  of  the  putty  omitted 
is  fullv  offset  by  the  extra  cost  of  the  caps. 

The    painting     of     a 
Greenhouse    roof    is    a 
very   important  part  of 
the  work.    Owing  to  the 
extremes   of  heut,  cold, 
tlryness  an''  moisture  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  the 
conditions  are  decidedly 
different  from   ordinary 
buildings.        Three-coat 
work  is  the   best.     The 
priming  coat  on  the  wood 
work  should  be   mostly 
oil,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  material  should 
be  dipped  into  a  tank  of 
paint.       Iron   and   steel 
fraining  material  should 
be  primed  with  a  metallic 
paint.   The  priming  coat 
should  be  applied  before 
the  material  is  exposed  to  the  weather.    The  materir.l 
of  the  second  and  finishing  coats  should  be  pure  lin- 
seed oil  and  white  lead.     Experience  has  shown  that 
this  material  is  the  best  for  this  work.  The  color  should 
be  white,  or  a  light  tint  of  any  desired  shade  may  be 
used,  but    no  heavy   color  should    be   adopted   which 
requires   coloring  matter   in  place   of   the  lead    in  the 
mixing.    Each   coat   should    be    applied  thin  and   well 
rubbed  out.    While  the  appearance  may  not   be  quite 
as  fine  when  the  work  is  first  done,  the  paint  will  not 
peel  off,  and  will  last  longer  and  form  a  better  protec- 
tion for  the  structure  than  when  it  is  put  on  in  thick 
coats.    It  will  also  form  a  good  base  for  repainting,  and 
this  should  be  done  in  a  similar  manner.    It  is  economi- 
cal to  repaint  a  Greenhouse  every  two  years,  and  gen- 
erally one  coat  will  be  sufficient. 

Phint  Trt 6 Zes.  — Stages  for  plants  in  pots  or  raised 
beds  for  planting  out  usually  cover  the  entire  area  of  a 
Greenhouse,  except  the  walks,  and  their  cost  constitutes 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  expense.  Palms  are 
usually  grown  in  solid  beds  or  in  pots  or  boxes  sitting 
on  the  ground.  Many  vegetables  are  grown  in  solid  beds 
near  the  ground  level.  Roses  and  carnations  are  usu- 
ally in  raised  beds.  Angle-iron  frames  supported  on 
adjustable  gas  pipe  legs,  with  slate  or  tile  bottoms,  form 
the  best  plant  tables  (Fig.  99.5).  Wood  bottoms,  which 
can  be  readily  renewed,  are  frequently  substituted,  sav- 
ing a  part  of  the  first  cost.  When  the  table  supports  are 
of  wood  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  fastened 


993.  Details  of  gutter. 


994.  Details  of  ridge  (B) 
and  eave  (C). 


against  any  part  of  the  framework  of  the  house,  unless 
iron  brackets  are  used  so  as  entirely  to  separate  the 
woodwork. 

Ventilation.— Is o  Greenhouse  is  complete  without  a 
good  ventilating  apparatus.  About  one-tenth  of  the  roof 
should  be  arranged  to  open  or  close  for  ventilation, 
though  this  percentage  will  vary  according  to  tne  form 
of  house  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.    It  is  not 
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deniruble  to  open  all  the  ventilators  in  a  long  house  with 
one  set  of  apparatus,  for  frequently  one  emi  will  not 
need  as  much  ventilation  as  the  other  end,  or  may  be 
affected  by  tlie  wind  formiuff  a  current  lengtliwiso  of 
the  house.  To  avoid  this  a  Greenhouse  200  feet  long 
should  have  ;{  or  i  sets  of  apparatus,  which  can  be  ope- 
rated separately.  In  all  Greenhouses  of  considerable 
width,  it  is  ilcsirable  that  ventilation  should  be  provided 
on  both  sides  of  tne  ridge,  so  that  the  ventilation  can  be 
given  on  the  "leeward"  side,  which  will  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  directly  into  the  house. 

Ilea tin(/.  — The  success  of  the  tlorist,  gardener  or 
amateur  in  the  management  of  a  Greenhouse  depends 
largely  on  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  >">aiing  appa- 
ratus. There  are  two  systems  of  Greenhouse  heating 
which,  when  the  apparatus  is  properly  installed,  are 
economical  and  satisfactory;  viz.,  hot  waterand  steam. 
The  open-tank  hot  water  heating  has  more  advantage 
in  its  adaptation  to  general  use  than  any  other,  and  is 
so  simple  that  its  management  is  readily  understood  by 
any  one.  It  is  practically  automatic,  and  is  capable  of 
maintaining  an  even  temperature  for  ten  hours  without 
attention.  Low  pressure  steam  heating  is  well  adapted 
to  large  commercial  ranges,  ai  d  to  large  conservatories 
in  parks  and  private  places,  where  a  night  attendant  can 
be  kept  in  charge  of  the  fires  to  turn  on  and  shut  oflf 
steam  from  the  radiating  pipes  as  the  changing  outside 
temperature  may  require.  The  heating  of  Greenhouses 
to  the  best  advantage  under  the  varying  conditions  of 
climate  and  interior  requirements,  demands,  like  the 
designing  of  Greenhouses,  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced specialist  in  horticultural  work. 

Lord  &  Burxham  Co. 

Greenhouse  Glass.  — The  selection  of  glass  for  Green- 
houses, and  the  nature  of  the  imperfections  which  ren- 
der it  undesirable  for  such  use,  are  questions  which 
hive  received  much  attention  from  horticultural  writers, 
and  which  have  brought  forth  a  variety  of  answers. 
Three  qualities  are  essential  in  all  glass  to  be  used  in 
Greenhouse  construction:  first,  minimum  of  obstruction 
to  solar  rays  ;  second,  strength  sutHcient  to  withstand 
the  strain  of  winds  and  storms,  especially  hail  :  and 
third,  freedom  from  defects  rendering  it  liable  to  burn 
plants  grown  under  it. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  plants  thrive  best  under 
a  clear  and  transparent  glass,  which  lets  through  the 
greatest  possible  percentage  of  the  sun's  rays.  This 
includes  all  the  solar  rays,  calorific  or  heat  rays  and 
a'tinic  or  chemical  rays,  as  well  as  the  colorific  or  light 
rays.  Clear  white  glass  of  the  grade  known  as  "single 
thick"  (12  panes  to  the  inch;  lets  through  from  60  to  70 
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per  cent  of  the  sun's  rays,  common  green  glass  of  the 
same  thickness,  52  to  56  per  cent,  and  "double  thick" 
(8  panes  to  the  inch)  common  green  glass  from  50  to  52 
per  cent.  This  percentage  is  reduced  by  other  colors, 
dark  blue  glass  letting  through  but  18  per  cent.  In  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  tint,  it  should  be  noted  that 
some  glass,  especially  clear  white  glass  purified  with 
arsenic  acid,  or  that  in  which  a  large  amount  of  potash 
is  used  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lime  used  in 
manufacture,  becomes  dull  after  long  exiM)sure  to  the 
weather,  the  dullness  being  occasioned  by  the  efflo- 
rescence of  salts  contained  in  the  glass.  Before  this  dis- 
integration has  proceeded  too  far,  the  crust  or  efflo- 
rescence may  be  removed  with  muriatic  acid. 

The  strength  of  glass  depends  upon  its  thickness  and 
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the  thoroughness  of  the  annealing.  Glass  is  annealed 
by  passing  through  a  series  of  ovens,  where  it  is  raised 
to  a  high  heat  and  then  gradually  iMMded.  whatever 
toughness  and  elasticity  the  finished  product  may  con- 
tain being  due  to  this  pro- 
cess. The  thickness  of  glass 
varies,  not  only  with  grades 
f single  and  doulih-  thick), 
but  also  more  or  less  within 
the  j^rades.  and  even  with 
<lifferent  {»arts  of  the  same 
pane.  Single  thick  glass  is 
too  thin  for  use  in  Green- 
house:', an.l  in  selecting  riny 
glass  for  such  a  purpose  it 
should  be  examined  pane  by 
l»ane,  and  all  showing 
marked  variation  in  thick- 
ness, either  between  panes 
o"  in  different  parts  of  the 
pane,  rejected.  A  pane  of 
varying  thickness  is  much 
more  liable  to  breakage  from 
climatic  changes  or  sudden 
shocks  than  one  which  is 
uniform  in  this  regard. 
From  the  foregoing  state- 
ments it  will  be  seen  that,  in 
general,  the  ordinary  dou- 
ble thick  green  glass  is  best, 
as  regards  both  tint  aiul 
strenyrrh.  green  trlass  being 
less  liable  to  change  in  tint  than  white,  and  the  double 
thick  being  the  stronger  grade.  By  green  glass  is  meant 
simply  the  onlinary  sheet  glass,  the  green  color  of 
which  is  only  not-  cable  when  looking  at  a  cut  edge. 

The  idea  has  h  i;  been  more  or  less  prevalent  that 
such  visible  defects  in  sheet  glass  as  the  so-called 
"bubbles."  "blisters"  and  "stones."  pro<luce  a  focusing 
of  the  solar  rays  passinsr  through  them,  thus  l>urning  the 
foliage  of  plants  grown  under  glass  containing  these 
defects  (Fiir.  9W).  This  view  has  been  held  by  glass 
manufacturers  and  horticulturists  alike,  and  seems  not  to 
have  l>een  publicly  contradicted  until  1895  (Bull.  95,  Cor- 
nell University  Agric.  Exp.  Sta,,  p.  278).  In  view  of  the 
erroneousness  of  this  theory,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  it  should  have  gained  such  prevalence.  Nearly  all 
bubbles  and  blisters  are  thinner  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  periphery,  being  thus  concave  rather  than  convex 
lenses,  and  actually  diffusing  the  rays  of  light  passing 
through  them  rather  than  producing  destructive  foci. 
While  it  is  true  that  sand  stones  or  knots  in  glass  may 
produce  foci,  these  points  of  focus  scarcelj*  ever  exist 
more  than  a  few  inches  trom  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
and  consequently  these  defects  can  do  no  damage  when 
occurring  in  roofs  several  feet  distant  from  the  grow- 
ing plants  below. 

The  only  full  and  complete  series  of  experiments  on 
this  subject  in  this  country  (conducted  at  the  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Physi- 
cal L'^boratory  of  Cornell  University,  and  a  glass  fac- 
tory in  Ithaca,  New  York,  but  yet  unpublished)  shows 
the  true  cause  of  the  burning  by  glass  to  be  the 
variation  in  thickness  of  the  entire  pane,  or  por- 
tion of  same,  thus  causing  a  prismatic  or  lens-like  ef- 
fect (Fig.  9i)7),  which  causes  a  more  or  less  distinct 
focussing  of  the  sun's  rays  at  distances  varying  from 
5  or  6  feet  to  30  feet,  or  even  more,  from  the  glass. 

This  defect  usually  occurs  along  the  side  or  end  of 
the  pane,  and  is  not  visible  to  the  eye.  but  may  be 
easily  detecte<i  by  the  use  of  the  micrometer  caliper  or 
by  testing  in  the  sxinlight.  It  may  be  f<mnd  in  all  kinds 
of  glass,  and  is  caused  by  a  reduction  of  the  upper  or 
pipe  end  of  the  cylinder  from  which  sheet  glass  is  made, 
by  the  glass  blower,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
"cap"  or  neck  end  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  pipe  while  being  blown.  The  defect,  as 
before  stated,  is  one  which  may  be  found  in  all  grades 
and  qualities  of  sheet  glass,  of  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic manufacture.  The  fact  is  well  known  that  differ- 
ences in  the  thickness  of  spectacle  lenses,  which  are 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  may  produce  sufficient  refrac- 
tion to  materially  vary  the  direction  of  rays  of  light 
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passing  through  such  lenses,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
thHt  the  same  effect  luav  be  produced  by  similarly  im- 
perceptible variations  in  the  thickness  of  sheet  plass. 
That  this  is  the  case  has  been  conclusively  shown  by 
the  series  of  experiments  before  mentioned.  Tht-se  also 
show  that  bu-^is  on  plants,  caused  by  defective  glass 
roofs,  occur  in  lines  and  not  in  isolated  spots,  burns 
of  the  latter  description  being  usually  the  result  of  a 
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997.  Refraction  of  lieht  rays  by  an  irreeular  pane  of  glass. 

weakening  or  deterioration  of  tissue,  due  to  carelessness 
la  the  matter  of  ventilation,  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  water,  and  temperature  of  Greenhouses, 
rather  than  to  defects  in  the  glass  of  roofs. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  glass  of  uni- 
form thickm-ss  with  certainty,  it  may  be  found  cheaper 
and  often  fully  as  satisfactory  to  purchase  the  lower 
or  common  grades  of  double  thick  glass,  using  in  the 
roof  only  those  panes  which  show,  after  testing  in  the 
sunliirht  for  foci,  an  entire  lack  of  the  prismatic  charac- 
ter which  makes  them  dangerous  to  plants  grown  under 
tliem.  J.  c.  BL.vir4. 

Greenhouse  Heating.  — In  all  sections  in  which  the 
temperature  drops  below  he  freezing  point,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  arti^cial  m' ans  for  heating  Green- 
houses. Nearly  all  modern  siructures  are  warmed 
either  bj'  steam  or  hot  water,  alihough  hot  air  flues  are 
occasionally  used.  While  hot  water  is  preferred  for 
small  ranges  of  glass,  as  it  can  be  depended  upon  to 
furnish  an  even  degree  of  heat  when  left  for  a  number 
of  hours,  steam  is  more  commonly  used  for  extensive 
plants,  as  the  cost  of  piping  the  houses  is  much  less 
than  when  hot  water  is  used.  Steam  boilers  require 
more  attention  than  hot  water  heaters,  but  when  there 
is  more  than  10,000  or  12.000  square  feet  of  glass,  it  is 
best  to  have  a  night  fireman  and  watchman,  and  the 
extra  expense  can  be  made  up  by  the  savintr  in  the  cost 
of  fuel,  as  it  v.Mll  be  possible  to  use  a  lower  grade  of 
coal.  Under  these  conditions  the  cost  of  running  a  steam 
plant  will  be  as  low  as  with  hot  water,  but  in  small 
houses,  where  hard  coal  is  used,  and  the  fires  receive  no 
attention  for  six  to  eight  hours  during  the  night,  hot 
water  heaters  will  be  cheapest  to  operate,  and  will  be 
most  satisfactory.    See,  also,  the  article  Forcing. 

As  the  various  flowers  and  vegetal)les  grown  under 
glass  require  different  temperatures,  the  piping  of 
Greenhouses  has  to  be  varied  accordingly.  Thus,  al- 
though it  may  vary  from  .'5  to  H^  for  different  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  our  common  plants  require  the  follow- 
inir  night  temperature  :  violets  and  lettuce.  4.5  to  50°; 
radishes  an<l  carnations,  50  to  55°:  roses  and  tomatoes, 
GO^;  cucumbers  and  stove  plants,  70°. 

Boilers.  — Whether  steam  or  hot  water  is  used  for 
heatinsr,  the  best  boilers  for  houses  with  less  than  2,000 
feet  of  radiation  are  of  cast  iron,  but  for  larger  houses, 
especially  when  steam  is  used,  boilers  of  a  tubular  pat- 
tern are  commonly  preferred.  Althouarh  it  is  not  usually 
practiced,  it  will  be  safest  and  often  cheapest  in  the  en<l 
if  two  or  more  boilers  of  medium  size  are  used  instead 
of  one  large  boiler  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  small 
ones  combined.  "^Ti^n  only  one  boiler  is  used  it  might 
result  in  the  loss  of  all  the  ]>lants  in  the  house  if  any 
accident  should  happen  to  it  iu  severe  weathe- ,  while  if 


two  or  more  boilers  are  used,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
any  of  them  can  be  cut  off,  the  danger  from  this  source 
wiil  be  greatly  lessened.  The  use  of  two  or  more  smr  II 
boilers  will  also  be  found  much  more  economical  than 
one  large  one  during  the  fall  or  spring,  when  it  will  ')e 
far  cheap«'r  to  maintain  a  tire  in  one  of  the  small  boilers 
than  in  a  hirire  one. 

In  selectiutr  a  J>oilei,  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  one 
sufficiently  largj  to  afford  the  necessary  heat  without 
forcing  the  tire,  as  this  will  not  only  give  more  satisfac- 
tory results,  but  will  res.ilt  in  the  economy  of  fuel  and 
labor,  and  will  prolong  the  life  of  the  boiler.  Boiler 
makers  generally  use  some  definite  ratio  between  the 
si^e  of  the  grate  and  the  amount  of  tire  surface  in  the 
boil'  r,  but  this  varies  with  the  size  of  the  boiler  and  the 
efficiency  of  ae  fire  surface.  In  small  hot  water  boilers, 
\\ith  very  etTective  tire  surface,  the  ratio  between  the 
two  is  frequently  as  small  as  1  to  15.  while  in  larger 
boilers  it  is  often  as  great  as  1  to  .'$5,  and  even  more 
where  hard  coal  is  used  an«l  the  boilers  have  constant 
attendance.  For  small  (inenliouscs  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  grate  sufliciently  I'irge  to  permit  of  leaving  the 
fire  without  attention  for  eight  to  ten  hours  in  the  se- 
verest weather,  while  for  a  large  range  of  hotises  it  is 
customary  to  employ  a  night  fireman,  and  a  grate  much 
smaller  proportionately  could  be  used.  In  steam  boilers 
the  capacity  is  generally  rated  at  about  100  square  feet 
of  radiation  for  each  horse-power;  and  an  average  of 
about  15  square  feet  of  fire  surface  is  considered  e(iuiva- 
leut  to  a  horse-power,  it  being  customary  to  estimate 
that  12  square  feet  in  large  boilers  and  1«  feet  in  very 
small  ones  will  equal  one  horse-power.  Thus,  in  boilers 
of  medium  size,  an  area  of  10  square  feet  of  grate  will 
answer  for  250  stjuare  feet  of  heating  or  fire  surface, 
and  this  will  be  sufficient  for  nearly  1,700  feet  of  radi- 
ating surface,  where  steam  is  used;  and,  as  hot  water 
requires  about  two-thirds  more  radiaticm,  a  boiler  of  the 
above  size  will  answer  for  from  2,800  to  .'{,000  square 
feet  of  hot  water  radiation.  In  using  the  above  figures 
for  small  boilers  that  will  not  have  attendance  during 
the  night,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  make  an  allowance 
for  this  of  about  25  per  cent,  and,  when  a  boiler  is  re- 
quire«l  for  1,000  feet  of  rudiation,  select  one  that  would 
be  rated  at  1.2.")0  feet. 

For  large  ranges,  tubular  steam  l)oilers  will  generally 
be  more  satisfactory.  Good  results  will  be  secured 
from  those  either  of  fire-tu}»e  or  of  water-tube  con- 
struction, and  many  prefer  them  when  hot  water  is 
used;  but  when  tubular  boilers  are  used  for  hot  water 
heating,  although  good  results  may  be  secured  when 
a  regular  steam  V)oiler  is  employed,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  them  made  without  a  steam  dome,  and  to  have  the 
entire  shell  filled  with  tubes  (Fig,  998).  As  a  rule,  these 
boilers  will  be  less  expensive  than  cast-iron  boilers,  and 
if  properly  cared  for,  will  be  nearly  as  durable. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  large  number  of  coil 
boilers  have  been  constructed  for  hot  water  heating. 
These  boilers  are  generally  from  4  to  G  feet  long,  and  are 


998.  Horizontal  tubular  boiler  for  hot  water. 

made  from  wrought-iron  pipe,  varying  in  size  from  1  to 
2  inches  in  diameter,  but  when  constructed  from  1-inch 
pipe  they  are  not  very  durable,  as  the  pipe  itself  is 
comparatively  thin,  and  wherever  the  threads  are  ex- 
posed it  is  (juickly  eaten  throusjh.  There  is  also  more 
trouble  from  the  boiling  over  of  the  water  than  when 
larger  pipes  are  used,  and  when  boilers  are  constructed 
of  1-inch  pipe  it  is  necessary  to  have  either  an  elevated 
expansion  tank  or  to  run  it  as  a  closed  system.  In 
making  the  boiler  the  pipes  are  cut  of  the  desired 
length,  usually  of  5  or  G  feet,  antl  the  ends  are  con- 
nected either  by  return  bends  or  by  manifolds,  so  as  to 
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form  a  number  of  vertical  coils,  each  containinfj  from 
six  to  ten  pipes.  The  upper  ends  of  the  manifolds  are 
joined  at  the  front  end  of  the  heater  and  connect  with  a 
flow  pipe,  while  the  lower  ends  of  the  rear  manifolds 
are  joined  to  the  returnn.  Ah  a  rule,  the  grate  is  of  the 
8ame  width  as  the  coil,  and  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
as  1  )np:.  Although  a  box  c  il  is  much  cheaper  than  a 
cast-iron  heater,  when  we  add  to  its  cost  the  expense  tor 
grate,  doors  and  other  fittings,  and  of  >>rickiug  it  in,  the 
amount  saved  will  not  bo  large,  especially  as  tne  coil 


999.  Flow  and  supply  pipe  for  under-bench  flows. 

boilers  are,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  one-half  as  lasting 
as  cast-iron  boilers,  most  of  which  are  complete  and  re- 
quire no  brick  work  or  trimmings. 

Hot  Water  Piping.  — ^lodern  hot  water  heating  sys- 
tems do  not  differ  particularly  from  those  in  which 
steam  is  used,  except  that  larger  sized  pipes  are  required 
to  afford  the  necessary  radiation.  Formerly  -l-inch  cast- 
iron  pipes  were  used  in  tlie  piping  of  Greenhouses,  l)ut 
as  the  joints  are  packed  v/ith  oakum,  cement  or  iron  fil- 
ings, they  frequently  give  trouble  by  leaking,  and  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  make  changes  or  repairs  than 
when  smaller  wrought-iron  pipes  with  screw  joints  are 
used.  Owing  to  the  large  volume  of  water  in  the  pipes, 
the  circulati'-n  is  necessarily  quite  sluggish,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  secure  the  high  temperature  in  the  water  that 
can  be  obtained  from  smaller  pipes.  Another  objection 
to  these  large  pipes  is.  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
the  flows  overhead,  as  is  often  desirable. 

When  the  flow  pipes  suprdy  a  number  of  houses,  or 
if  the  heater  is  at  some  distance  from  the  Greenhouse 
to  be  warmed,  it  is  best  to  start  from  the  boiler  with  one 
large  pipe,  or  with  two  pipes  leading  out  from  different 
sides  of  the  boiler,  rather  than  to  carry  independent 
pipes  to  each  house.  If  there  are  several  houses  to  be 
heated,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  heater  located  at  the 
north  end  or  side  of  the  houses,  as  near  the  center  as 
possible,  and  carry  the  flow  pipe  along  the  ends  of  the 
houses  just  over  the  doors,  although,  if  necessary,  they 
may  be  beneath  the  level  of  the  doorways.  From  this 
main  pipe  one  or  more  supply  pipes  can  lead  into  each 
of  the  houses.  The  size  of  the  main  feed  pipe,  as  well 
as  of  the  branch  pipes,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  radiation  that  they  supply;  and,  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  that  can  be  handled  by  pipes  of  different 
sizes,  it  is  advisable  to  use  somewhat  larger  supply 
pipes  when  all  of  the  radiation,  both  flow  and  return, 
is  under  the  benches  than  when  the  flow  pipes  at  least 
nre  overhead.  A  similar  allowance  should  be  made  when 
the  boiler  is  partly  above  the  level  of  the  returns,  as 
compared  with  a  system  in  which  the  radiating  pipes  are 
a  number  of  feet  above  the  top  of  the  boiler,  since  in 
the  latter  case  a  much  smaller  supply  pipe  will  suffice.  In 
a  general  way,  the  following  sizes  can  be  used  as  sup- 
ply pipes:  l?^-inch  pipes  for  75  to  100  square  feet  of 
radiation;  2-inch  pipes  for  150  to  200  square  feet;  2%- 
inch  for  250  to  .350;  3-inch  for  400  to  GOO;  .3^o-inch  for 
GOO  to  800;  4-inch  for  1,000  to  1,2(»0;  and  5-inch  for  1.500 
tr>  2,000  square  feet  of  radiation.  The  supply  pipes 
should,  if  possible,  rise  vertically  from  the  heater  to  a 
point  higher  than  the  highest  point  in  the  system  and 
then  should  have  a  slight  fall,  say  1  inch  in  20  feet,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  pocketing  of 
air  in  the  pipes.    It  will,  however,  make  but  little  dif- 


ference whether  the  pipes  run  up-hill  or  are  given  a 
slight  downward  slope,  and  the  former  arrangement  may 
be  used  where  it  vill  best  suit  the  conditions.  In  casw 
the  pipes  are  carried  under  the  benches,  and  it  is  ini- 
possible  to  sink  the  lioilers  much  below  tlie  level  of  the 
coiis,  it  will  be  well  to  hnve  the  f  ow  pire  run  vertically 
from  the  boik-r  to  a  height  of  »  or  lU  feet  (Fig.  999),  and 
thea  branch  and  run  horizontally  along  tlie  ends  of  the 
houses,  taking  off  the  supply  pipes  for  each  and  drop- 
ping ♦hem  below  the  level  of  the  benches. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  have  some  or  all  of  the  flow 
pipes  overhead,  as  this  will  greatly  improve  the  circula- 
tion and  will  aid  in  preventing  cold  drafts  of  air  upon 
the  plants.  Some  make  use  of  a  single  large  flow  pipe 
in  each  house.  This  is  hK'ated  upon  the  posts,  a  foot  or 
so  beneath  the  ridge,  and  carries  the  water  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  house,  where  brnnch  pipes  connect  with  the 
coils,  but  a  better  distribution  of  the  heat  can  be  secured 
in  houses  more  than  10  feet  wide  if  two  or  more  pipes 
are  used.  These  can  be  upon  the  ridge  and  purlin  posts, 
and  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  one  upon  each  of  the 
wall  plates.  The  number  and  size  of  these  flow  pipes 
will  depend  upon  the  width  of  the  houses  and  the  size 
of  the  coils  that  they  supply.  The  amount  of  radiating 
surf  .x.«»  in  the  flow  pipe  itself  should  be  added  to  that  in 
th»  coil,  in  determining  the  size  of  supply  pipe  that 
•will  be  required.  For  long  houses  it  will  often  be  neces- 
sary to  use  one  or  more  3-inch  pipes,  but  ordinarily  2- 
inch  or  234-inch  pipes  distributed  upon  the  posts  and 
wall  plates  will  give  the  best  results. 

The  size  of  pipe  used  for  the  returns  will  depend  upon 
the  length  of  the  coils  and  their  height  above  the  boiler, 
as  the  pipes  for  elevated  short  coils  may  be  smaller 
than  those  of  considerable  length  that  are  below  the  top 
of  the  boiler.  Ordinarily  2-inch  pipe  will  be  desirable 
for  coils  more  than  75  feet  in  length,  and  will  be  prefer- 
able to  a  smaller  size  when  they  are  only  50  feet  in  length, 
if  the  flows  are  under  the  benches  and  the  lowest  part 
of  the  coils  are  below  the  top  of  the  boiler.  For  short 
coils,  pipes  as  small  as  134-inch  may  be  used  where  they 
are  somewhat  elevated,  but  for  ordinary  commercial 
Greenhouses  lJ4-inch  pipe  is  better  up  to  50  to  75  feet, 
and  2-inch  pipe  for  all  others,  as,  while  small  pipe  fur- 
nishes the  most  effective  radiation,  the  increased  friction 
impedes  the  circulation. 

If  a  single  large  flow  pipe  is  used,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  have  one  or  more  of  the  returns  elevated  upon  the 
purlin  posts  and  wall  plates,  but  ordinarily  the  radiating 
sTirface  should  be  distributed  upon  the  walls  (Fig.  1000), 
and  under  the  benches  in  houses  where,  as  is  now  gen- 
erally the  case,  there  are  walks  along  the  side  walls.  In 
houses  in  which  it  is  undesirable  to  have  bottom  heat,  all 
of  the  pipes  may  be  upon  the  walls;  and  this  is  also  the 
usual  arrangement  when  solid  beds  are  used,  except  in 
wide  houses,  in  which  case  a  portion  of  the  returns  may 
be  upon  the  sides  of  the  beds,  beneath  the  walks,  or 
elevated  upon  the  purlin  and  ridge  posts.  The  pipes  in 
the  coils  may  be  connected  at  their  ends  either  by  means 
of  manifolds  or  by  tees  and  close  nipples,  but  in  either 
case  provision  should  be  made  for  the  expansion  of  the 


1000.    Pipe  work  for  modern  greenhouse 
heating.    A  wall  coil. 

pipes,  which  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  vertical  coils 
by  running  them  partly  across  the  ends  of  the  houses 
and  in  the  horizontal  coils  by  the  same  n-eans,  or  by 
placing  the  header  at  the  lower  end  of  the  coil  and  a 
foot  or  so  lower,  and  connecting  it  with  the  ends  of  the 
pipes   by  means  of   nipples   and   right   and   left  ells. 
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When  all  of  the  pipes  are  under  the  benches  or  upon 
the  walls,  a  sinjfle  larj?e  pipt-  may  be  us»mI  as  a  flow  to 
supply  all  of  the  others  in  the  coil,  or  two  or  more  of 
the  pi'p'  s  of  the  '  ain  ^'ze,  as  the  fftums  may  l>e  used  as 
flow  pipes.  T'"  e  p  f  es  can  be  so  airan(fe«l  that  they 
will  eac'i  sUi^pI,  '  >  or  more  returns,  or  they  may  cu- 
nect  with  a  hi-ad'  T'om  which  all  of  thu  "eturu  pipes 
start.  Care  should  o^  taken  to  give  all  of  the  return 
pipes  a  slight  fall,  an  it  will  be  best?  if  ihis  is  only 
enoujfh  to  insure  their  being  kept  free  from  f  ir.  It  will 
be  safest  to  give  the  sr  aller  pipes  a  sli»pe  of  on»^  inch  in 
15  feet,  but  2-inch  pipes,  if  carefully  graded  add  securely 
supported  at  intervals  of  10  fe*"*,  will  five  good  results 
if  the  fall  is  not  more  than  1  inch  in  AO  feet,  'v'his  is 
often  of  considerable  importance  in  lon^  uousf^-s  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  sink  the  heater  so  is  to  give  the 
returns  a  fall  of  1  inch  in  10  or  1.5  feet,  as  i  often  recom- 
nit-ntled.  It  should  be  understood  that  better  >  'rculatiou 
can  be  secured  when  a  return  pipe  has  but  a  sligi.''  .slope 
if  Miflicient  to  keep  it  free  from  air,  with  a  vertical  virop 
of  the  return  pipe  at  the  lower  end,  than  when  the  coil 
has  a  much  greater  fall  in  running  from  one  end  of  the 
house  to  the  other,  if  this  brings  the  lower  end  of  the 
coil  down  to  about  the  level  of  the  main  return.  The 
circulation  in  a  coil  fed  by  an  under-bench  tlow  will  oe 
quite  unsatisfactory  when  the  lower  end  of  the  coil  is 
below  the  top  of  the  heater,  if  it  is  connected  at  its  own 
level  with  the  return  pipes  from  other  coils,  that  are 
considerably  higher,  and  especially  if  they  are  fed  by 
elevated  flow  pipes.  When  overhead  flow  pipes  are  used', 
the  slope  of  the  returns  will  necessarily  be  toward  the 
heater,  but  when  the  pipes  are  all  under  the  benches 
the  slope  may  be  in  either  direction,  and  if  connected  at 
the  end  nearest  the  heater  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  a 
return  pipe  of  the  same  size  as  the  supply  pipe,  back 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  house,  unless  there  are  a 
number  of  houses  in  the  range,  when  a  main  return  pipe 
can  be  run  across  the  farther  end  of  the  houses,  to  which 
coils  can  be  connected.  If  a  coil  is  made  up  of  two  or 
more  pipes  of  the  same  size,  a  part  of  which  are  flows 
and  the  others  returns,  it  will  be  advisable  to  run  all  of 
these  pipes  down  hill;  although,  if  there  are  only  one  or 
two  flow  pipes,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  coil  is  con- 
siderably above  the  heater,  a  good  circulation  can  be 
secured  if  the  flow  pipes  run  up  hill  to  the  farther  end 
and  are  brought  back  with  a  downward  flow.  The  down- 
hill system,  with  a  flow  pipe  running  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  house,  has  two  advantages,  as  it  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  air  valves,  or  other  openings  for  the  es- 
cape of  air,  except  at  one  point,  which  should  be  the 
highest  in  the  system,  and  it  provides  for  a  somewhat 
more  even  distribution  of  the  heat,  the  farther  end  of 
the  houses  being  fully  as  warm  as  the  end  near- 
est the  boiler.  Where  there  is  a  large  range  ^^ 
of  houses  and  overhead  pipes  are  not  de- 
sired, the  difference  in  temperature  that  ^^ 
can  be  secured  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  houses  will  not  be  marked 
the  coils  are  connected  with 
the  main  flow  pipe  at  the 


will  lessen  the  danger  of  the  boiling  over  of  the  water 
in  the  system,  and  mak»i  it  possible  to  secure  a  higher 
temi>era'ture  in  the  water  of  the  coils  than  when  the 
tank  is  not  thus  elevated.  Trouble  from  the  boiling  of 
the  water  in  the  heater  is  most  likely  to  occur  when 
the  flow  or  return  pipes  are  too  small,  and  when  the 
tire  surface  in  the  boiler  is  composed  of  small,  wrought- 
iron  pipes  or  drop  tubes.  When  there  is  a  proper  ad- 
justment between  the  size  of  the  boiler  and  the  radi- 
ating surface,  and  the  return  connections  are  of  sufti- 
cient  size,  there  will  be  little  danger  from  it. 

Estimatinfj  Hot  Winter  Badiation.  — Owing  to  the 
great  variations  in  temperature  and  the  differences  iu 
the  construction  of  Greenhouses  and  in  their  exposures, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  an  explicit  nxlc  regarding  the 
amount  of  radiationlo  be  required  under  all  ctmditions; 
but  experience  has  shown  that,  in  well-built  houses, 
any  desired  temperature  can  be  secured,  for  various 
minimum  outside  temperatures,  when  there  is  a  certain 
ratio  between  the  amount  of  radiating  surface  and  the 
amount  of  exposed  glass  and  wall  surface,  supposing,  of 
course,  that  there  is  a  proper  adjustment  between  the 
size  of  the  boiler  and  nwiiating  surface,  and  that  the 
system  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  good  results.  Thus, 
when  a  temperature  of  40°  is  desired  in  sections 
where  the  mercury  does  not  drop  below  zero,  it  will  be 
possible  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  45°  inside  the 
Greenhouse  when  there  is  1  square  foot  of  ra<liating 
surface  to  4>2  square  feet  of  glass.  Under  the  same 
conditions,  ."^O^  can  be  secured  when  there  is  1  foot  of 
pipe  to  4  of  glass,  and  55°,  00°,  65°  and  70°  can  be  ob- 
tained when  there  is,  respectively,  1  scjuare  foot  of  pipe 
to  each  '.i^4-  -U  -%  and  2  square  feet  of  glass.  For  out- 
side temperatures  slightly  under  or  above  zero,  there 
should  be  a  proportionate  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  pipe  used,  and  if  the  houses  are  poorly  con- 
structed, or  in  an  exposed  location,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  provide  increased  radiating  surface.  Under  the  best 
conditions  the  temperatures  mentioned  could  be  ob- 
tained with  a  slightly  smaller  amount  of  radiation,  but 
the  greatest  economy,  so  far  as  both  coal  consumption 
and  labor  are  concerned,  will  be  secured  when  the 
amount  of  radiation  recommended  is  used.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  exposed  glass  surface,  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  in  the  rcK)f,  ends  and  sides  of  the 
houses  should  be  added,  and  to  this  it  is  iwl'vays  well  to 
add  one-fifth  of  the  exposed  wooden  or  other  wall  sur- 
face, and  if  this  sum  is  divide  1  by  the  number  which 
expresses  the  ratio  between  the  area 
of  glass  and  the  amount  of  radi- 
ation, it  will  give  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  heating 
pipe  to  be  required.  The 
unit  of  measurement 
o  f  wrought  -  iron 
pipe  is  the  in- 
terior diam- 


end  nearest  the  boiler, 
and  are  joined  with  a 
main  return  pipe  pass- 
ing alone:  the  farther 
end  of  the  houses,  and 
if  the  coils  upon  the 
walls  are  carried  along 
the  ends  of  the  houses 
to  the  doors. 

For  all  hot  water 
heating  plants  an  ex- 
pansion tank  is  neces- 
sary (Fig.  999).  This 
may  be  made  from  heavy  galvanized  sheet-iron,  or  a 
riveted  boiler  iron  tank  may  be  used.  It  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  heating  pipes,  but  the  point  of  connec- 
tion will  make  little  difference,  although  when  the 
downhill  system  is  used,  if  the  pipe  leading  to  the  ex- 
pansion tank  starts  from  the  highest  point  of  the  sys- 
tem it  will  make  the  use  of  air  valves  unnecessary. 
The  tank  may  be  located  only  slightly  above  the  high- 
est point  of  the  system,  but' it  will  be  best  placed  at 
least  10  to  15  feet  higher,  as  the  elevation  of  the  t.'ink 


1001.  Carnation  house,  100  x  23  ft,  6  in.,  piped  for  hot  water. 


eter.  while  its  radiating  surface  is  determined  by  its  out- 
sidf  circumference ;  and,  although  it  will  vary  slightly  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the  pipe,  it  is  customary  to 
estimate  that  1-inch  pipe  will  afford  about  .344  square 
feet  of  radiating  surface  per  linear  foot,  while  \%-,  1^-, 
2-,  2>2-  and  ."^-inch  pipe  will  supply,  respectively,  .4.34, 
.497,  .021,  .7.")9  and  .916  square  feet  of  radiation  for  each 
foot  in  length  of  pipe.  The  best  results  can  be  secured 
only  when  the  pipes  are  in  straight  runs.  The  use  of 
ells  and  tees  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible,  but 
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if  they  must  be  employed,  .special  hot-water  fittings 
8hould  be  !*et'ur»Mi. 

In  conservatorifs  with  higli  side  walls,  it  is  desirable 
to  place  the  flow  pipes  at  the  plate  and  ttie  returns  on 
the  wall  or  under  the  tables.  Fijjs.  1<K)1,  1002  and  1003 
illustrate  the  lay  out  of  pipes  for  water  in  a  carnation, 
rose  and  violet  house. 

Hot  Water  Under  Pressure.  — In  some  large  Green- 
houses the  hot  water  systems  have  been  placed  under 
pressure  by  closing;  the  expansion  tank.  To  prevent  any 
dans;er  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  system,  a  safety-valve, 
with  a  weight  set  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  be- 
fore the  danger  point  is  reached,  is  attached  either  to  the 
tank  or  expansion  pipe.  The  system  being  completely 
closed,  the  water  as  it  warms  is  placed  under  pressure, 
and  irteara  cannot  be  formed.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  water  in  the  coils  quite  a  num- 
ber of  degrees  higher  than  when  an  open  tank  is  used. 
As  there  is  even  more  danger  from  an  explosion  of  a 
system  when  the  water  is  under  pressure  than  when 
steam  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  safety- 
valve  is  in  good  working  order,  and  that  it  is  set  at  a 
point  well  below  the  danger  limit. 

When  water  is  carried  under  pressure,  it  permits  of 
the  use  of  smaller  flows  and  returns,  and  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  radiating  surface.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  less  economical  in  fuel  than  the  open 
system,  and  requires  rather  more  attention.  The  pressure 
system  cannot  be  recommended  for  use  under  all  condi- 
tions, and  it  will  generally  be  best  to  have  the  piping 
adapted  for  all  except  the  most  severe  weather,  and  then 
to  have  it  so  arranged  that  the  system  can  be  closed,  if 
it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain  the 
desired  temperature. 

Pipinrj  for   Sfeatn.— The   arrangement  of  the 
heating  pipes  for  use  with  st'^am  need  not  be 
unlike  that  above  described  for  hot  water, 
except  that  smaller  flow  and  return  pipes 
are  used.     When  there  is  but  one  or 
two  houses  it  is  well  to  use  over- 
head flow  pipes,  as  a  rule  only 
one  being  required  in  a  house. 
A  2-inch  flow  pipe  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  400  square  feet  of 
radiation,  and  2J-2-,  3-,  S}:,-  and 
4-inch   supply   pipes  will  an- 
swer,   respectively,   for    700, 
1,000.  1,400  and  1,900   square 
feet   of  radiation.     For    long 
houses  it  will  be  best  to  use 
IM-inch  pipe  for  the  coils,  but 
1-inch  pipe   will    answer   for 

houses  100  feet  or  less  in  length.  The  coils  should,  of 
course,  run  down  hill,  but  if  overhead  supply  pipes  are 
not  used  the  connection  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
house  nearest  the  boiler  and  the  return  pipe  may  be 
placed  underneath  the  coil.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
water  from  backing  up  in  the  coils  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  at  least  18  or  20  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  while  3  or  4  feet  would  be  even 
better.  There  should  be  an  automatic  air  valve  at  the 
lower  end  of  each  coil,  and,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  steam,  a  shut-oflf  valve  should  be  placed  in 
both  flow  and  return  pipes.  Unless  there  are  several 
coils  in  each  house  it  will  always  be  well  to  have  valves 
uptm  a  number  of  the  pipes  in  the  coils,  so  that  all  but 
one  or  two  can  be  cut  otT  if  desired.  To  prevent  the 
water  from  being  forced  out  from  the  boiler  when  the 
steam  is  turned  into  the  houses,  there  should  be  a  check 
valve  in  the  return  pi})e  near  the  heater. 

The  amount  of  radiation  which  will  be  required  to  se- 
cure any  desired  temperature  will  vary  to  some  extent 
with  the  amount  of  pressure  that  is  carried  in  the  boiler, 
but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  not  more  than  five  pounds,  and  often 
no  pressure  at  all  is  used.  It  will  ordinarily  be  best  to 
have  the  radiation  suflicient  to  furnish  the  temperature 
desired  in  ordinarily  cold  weat!ier  without  carrving  a.iv 
pressure,  and  then  bj-  raising  the  pressure  to  from  five 
to  ten  pounds  secure  the  heat  that  is  needed  during  cold 
waves. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  radiation  for  a  steam- 
heated  house.  1  square  f«x>t  of  pipe  will  answer  for  9 
square  feet  of  glass,  when  40°  is  desired,  and  for  7,  5  and 


3  where   .'0".  fiO"   and   70'',  respectively,  are   required. 
Fig.  1004  illustrates  piping  for  steam  iu  a  ruse  house. 

Heatinn  by  F Ine s . —  Where  fuel  is  cheap,  and  when 
either  a  low  temperature  is  desired  iu  the  house  or  the 
outside  temperature  does  not  drop  much  below  the 
freezing  point,  hot-air  flues  may  be  used,  but  while  the 
cost  of  constructing  them  is  not  large,  the  danger  from 
fire  is  so  great  that  they  are  not  always  ec(momical.  A 
brick  furnace  is'built  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  from 
this  a  10-  or  12-inch  flue  is  constructed  to  carry  the 
smoke  and  hot  gases  through  the  house  to  the  chimney, 
which  may  be  at  the  farther  end.  or  <lirectly  over  the 
furnace,  the  flue  in  tlu'  latter  case  making  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  house.  When  the  houses  are  more  than 
60  feet  long,  it  is  atlvisable  to  have  a  furnace  at  each 
end,  and  the  flue  will  then  extend  onlj-  to  the  center  of 
the  house  and  return  to  the  end  from  which  it  started. 
The  first  30  feet  of  the  flue  should  be  of  fire  brick,  but 
beyond  that  it  can  be  constructed  of  sewer  pipe.  While 
either  hard  or  soft  coal  may  be  used,  the  best  results 
will  be  secured  with  3-  or  4- foot  lengths  of  hard  wood. 
Where  the  temperature  does  not  dropni«»re  than  10  or  12° 
below  zero,  a  temperature  of  40*^  may  be  maintained  in 


1002.   Rose  house,  150  x  20  ft.,  piped  for  water. 

a  house  20  feet  wide  with  one  circuit  of  12-inch  sewer 
pipe.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  flue  in  no  place  is 
in  contact  with  woodwork,  and  that  there  is  a  gradual 
rise  in  the  flue  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  fur- 
nace to  where  it  enters  the  "l^imney.  l^  jj^  Taft. 

GreenlioaBe  Management.  —  Persons  usually  learn  to 
grow  plants  under  glass  by  rule  of  thumb.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  always  essential,  but  better  and  quicker  results 
are  obtained  if  underlying  truths  or  principles  are 
learned  at  the  same  time.  Even  if  no  better  results  in 
plant-growing  were  to  be  obtained,  the  learning  of  prin- 
ciples could  never  do  harm,  and  it  adds  immensely  to  the 
intellectual  satisfaction  in  the  work.  There  is  no  Ameri- 
can writing  which  essays  to  expound  the  principles  of 
Greenhouse  management,  although  there  are  excellent 
manuals  giving  direct  advice  for  the  growing  of  various 
classes  of  plants.  The  best  single  recent  American 
book  in  this  line  is  Taft's  "Greenhouse  Management," 
which  brings  together  in  one  volume  concise  directions 
for  the  growing  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Greenhouse 
subjects.  There  are  two  kinds  of  principles  to  appre- 
hend in  Greenhouse  management,— those  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  plants  themselves,  and  those 
dealing  primarily  with  the  management  of  the  house. 

The  first  principle  to  be  apprehended  in  the  growing 
of  plants  under  glass  is  this  :  Each  plant  has  its  own 
season  of  bloom.  Every  good  gardener  knows  the  times 
and  seasons  of  his  plants  as  he  knows  his  alphal)et, 
without  knowing  that  he  knows.  Yet  there  are  many 
failures  because  of  lack  of  this  knowledge,  particularly 
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amoti)?  amateurs.  The  housewife  i*«  always  asking  how 
to  make  her  wux-plant  M<K)m.  withiMif  knowing  that  it 
would  bloom  if  she  wouhl  let  it  alone  in  winter  and  let 
it  grow  in  spriuK  and  summer.  What  we  try  to  aceoin- 
plish  by  means  of  fTtilizern,  forcint?  and  other  special 
practices  may  often  be  ai'complishe*!  almost  without 
effort  if  we  know  the  natural  season  of  the  plant.  Nearly 
all  (treenh(»use  plants  are  thrown  on  this  principle.  Wo 
ffive  them  con«litions  as  nearly  normal  to  them  as  pos- 
sible. We  endeavor  to  accommodate  our  conditions  to 
the  plant,  not  our  plant  to  the  conditions.  There  are 
some  plants  which  it  is  possible  to  make  blotmi  in  ab- 
normal seasons,  as  roses,  carnations,  lilies  :  these  wo 
may  force  (see  Forrimj).  But  these  forcinj;  fdants  are 
few  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  Ureenhouse 
species.  The  season  of  normal  activity  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem  of  growinir  plants  under  kIh!***  :  y«"t  many 
a  youiij?  man  has  serve«l  an  apprenticeship,  or  ha.s  taken 
a  course  in  an  atrricultural  college,  without  learning  this 
principle. 

The  second  principle  fr<  '  the  plant  side  is  this:  The 
greater  part  of  the  tjrou'th  .shonhl  be  tnaile  before  the 
plant  is  expected  to  bloom.  It  is  natural  for  a  plant  first 
to  grow:  then  it  V)looms  and  nmkes  its  fruit.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cas«  s,  these  two  great  functions  do 
not  proceed  simultaneously,  at  least  not  to  their  full  de- 
gree. This  principle  is  admirably  illustrated  in  woody 
plants.  The  gardener  always  impresses  upon  tlie  ap- 
prentice the  necessity  of  securing  "  well  ripened  wood  "  of 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  tiie  like,  if  he  would  have  good 
tlowers.  That  is,  the  plant  should  have  complete<l  one 
cycle  of  its  life  before  it  begins  another.  From  imma- 
ture and  sappy  wood  only  poor  bloom  may  be  expected. 
This  is  true  t  ■%  large  degree  even  in  herbaceous  plants. 
The  veget«'  stage  or  cycle  may  be  made  shorter  or 
longer  by  .  lu.ler  o"  larger  pots,  but  the  stage  of  rapid 
growth  mi'.s'"  be  well  passed  before  the  best  bloom  is 
wanted,  ^'eriilizer  applied  then  will  go  to  the  pro- 
ductiuu  of  tlo-vers  ;  but  before  that  time  it  w^ill  go  to 
the  productio'i  of  leaf  and  wood.  The  stronger  and  bet- 
ter the  plant  in  its  vegetative  stage,  the  more  satisfac- 
tory it  will  bt  in  its  bloomii  .-  stage. 

Closely  like  to  the  last  priucipl?  is  the  law  that  check- 
ing growth,  so  long  as  the  plant  remains  healihif,  in- 
duces frnitfulness  or  fioriffrousness.  If  the  gardener 
continues  to  shift  his  plants  into  larger  pots,  he  should 
not  expect  the  best  results  in  bloom.  He  shifts  from 
pot  to  pot  until  the  plant  reaches  the  desired  size;  then 
he  allows  the  roots  to  be  confined,  and  the  plant  is  set 
into  bloom  Over-potting  is  a  serious  evil.  When  the 
blooming  habit  is  once  begun,  he  may  apply  liquid  ma- 
nure or  other  fertilizer  if  the  plant  needs  it.  The  rose- 
grower  or  the  cucumber-grower  wants  a  shallow  bench, 
that  the  plants  may  not  run  too  much  to  vine. 

Most  plants  demand  a  particular  season  of  inartivity 
or  rest.  It  is  not  rest  in  the  sense  of  recuperation,  but 
it  is  the  habit  or  custom  of  the  plant.     For  ages,  most 
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thick  rhizomes  always  signify  that  the  plant  was  obliged, 
in  its  native  haunts,  to  carry  itself  over  an  unpropitiouJi 
season,  and  that  a  rest  is  very  necessary,  if  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  under  domestication.  Instinctively,  we 
let  i.iilbous  plants  rest.  They  usually  rest  in  our  winter 
and  i»loom  In  our  spring  and  summer,  but  some  of  them 
—of  which  some  of 
the  Cape  bulbs,  as 
Nerines,  are  exam- 
ples —  rest     in     our 

summer    and    bltn^m  ^^  s^ 

in  fall. 


1003.  Violet  house  with  water  heatine. 

plants  have  been  forced  to  cease  their  activities  because 
of  cold  or  dry.  These  habits  are  so  fixed  that  the  plants 
must  be  humored  when  they  are  gro^vn  under  glass. 
Some  plants  have  no  such  definite  seasons,  and  will  grow 
more  or  less  continuously,  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 
Others  may  rest  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year;  but  most 
plants  have  a  definite  season,  and  this  season  must  be 
learned.  In  general,  experience  is  the  only  guide  as  to 
whether  a  plant  needs  rest;  but  bulbs  and  tubers  and 


1004.  Rose  house.  150  x  20  ft.,  piped  for  steam. 

Tlie  natural  ^]abitat  of  the  plant  is  significant  to  the 
cultirator:  it  gives  a  suggestion  of  fhe  treatment  under 
which  the  plant  will  be  li'kelif  to  thrice.  Unconsciously 
the  plant-g.  )wer  strives  to  imitate  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  conditions,  as  to  temperature,  moisture  and  sun- 
light, under  which  the  species  grows  in  the  wild. 
We  have  our  tropical,  temperate  and  cool  houses.  Yet, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere  geography  of  a 
plant's  native  place  does  not  always  indicate  what  the 
precise  nature  of  that  place  is.  The  plant  in  question 
may  grow  in  some  unusual  site  or  exposure  in  its  native 
wil  Is.  In  a  general  way,  we  expect  that  a  plant  com- 
ing from  the  Amazon  needs  a  hothouse;  but  the  details 
of  altitude,  exposure,  moisture  and  sunlight  must  be 
learned  by  experience.  Again,  it  is  to  be  said  that  plants 
do  not  always  grow  where  they  would,  but  where  they 
nuist.  Many  plants  which  inhabit  swamps  thrive  well 
on  dry  lands. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is,  that  the  habitat  and  the 
zone  give  the  hint  :  with  this  beginning,  work  out  the 
proper  treatment.  Examples  are  many  in  which  culti- 
vators have  slavishly  followed  the  suggestion  given  by 
a  plant's  nativity,  only  to  meet  with  partial  failure.  Be- 
cause the  Dipladenia  is  Brazilian,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  it  needs  a  hothouse,  but  it  gives  best  results 
in  a  coolhouse.  Persons  often  make  a  similar  mistake 
in  growing  the  pepino  warm,  because  it  is  Central  and 
South  American.  Ixia  is  generally  regarded  in  the 
North  as  only  a  glasshouse  subject  because  it  is  a  Cape 
Imlb,  yet  it  thrives  in  the  open  in  parts  of  New  England, 
when  well  covered  during  winter. 

The  best  method  of  propagation  is  to  he  determined  for 
etch   species;    but,    as    a    rule,   quicker  results    and 

stockier  plants  are  obtained  from 
cuttings  than  from  .  ?eds.  Of  neces- 
sity, most  Greenhouse  plants  are 
grown  from  cuttings.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  best  material 
for  cuttings  is  the  nearly  ripe  wood. 
In  woody  plants,  as  Camellias  and 
others,  the  cutting  matefial  often 
may  be  completely  woody.  In 
herbaceous  plants,  the  proper  ma- 
terial is  stems  which  have  begun 
to  harden.  Now  and  then  better 
results  are  secured  from  seeds,  even  with  perennials, 
3S  in  Grevillea  and  Impatiens  Snltani. 

Coming,  now,  to  some  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  proper  management  of  the  house,  it  may  be  said, 
first  of  all,  that  the  grower  should  attempt  to  imitate  a 
natural  day.  There  should  be  the  full  complement  of 
continuous  sunlight ;  there  should  be  periodicity  in 
temperature.  From  the  lowest  temperature  before 
dawn,  there  should  be  a  gradual  rise  to  midday  or  later. 
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An  a  rule,  the  nighl  temperature  >»»»oultl  bo  10-1.>®  Fahr. 
below  the  luaxiiuum  day  teiuperafure  in  the  shaiie.  A 
high  night  temperature  uuiken  the  phmtn  xuft  and  tendn 
to  bring  them  to  maturity  to<i  early.  It  makes  weak 
Btemn  and  riahliy  flowers.  The  temperature  sh«>uM 
chaniife  gruduuily:  %*iolent  fluctuntions  are  fatal  to  t;ood 
reHultM,  particularly  to  plants  which  are  grown  at  a  high 
teujperature. 

In  Greenhouse  cultivation,  every  plant  is  to  reeeitf>  in- 
dii-itlunl  eiire.  In  the  tleld,  the  crop  in  the  unit:  tlure 
we  deal  with  plants*  in  the  aggretfate.  In  tlietireeii- 
house,  each  plant  is  to  be  saved  ami  to  receive  special 
care:  upon  thi**  success  depen«ls.  There  should  b  •  <) 
vacant  places  on  the  Greenhouse  bench;    room  is   too 


1005.    Range  of  modern  commercial  Qreenhouses 


valuable.  All  this  means  that  every  care  should  betaken 
to  so  arrange  the  house  that  every  plant  will  have  a 
chance  to  develop  to  its  utmost  perfection.  Patient 
hand  labor  pays  with  (Greenhouse  plants.  The  work  can- 
not be  done  by  tools  or  by  proxy.  Therefore,  the  gar- 
dener becomes  skilful. 

Every  caution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  becoming  diseased  or  from  being  attacked  by  in- 
sects. The  greater  part  of  insect  and  fungous  troubles 
in  the  lireenhouse  are  the  result  of  carelessness  or  of 
mistakes  in  the  growing  of  the  plants.  Detenuine  what 
diseases  or  pests  are  likely  to  attack  rmv  plant;  dis- 
cover under  what  conditions  these  diseases  or  pests  are 
likely  to  thrive:  then  see  that  those  conditions  do  not 
arise.  Keep  the  house  sweet  an»l  clean.  Destroy  the  af- 
fected parts  whenever  practicable.  Then  if  trouble  come, 
apply  the  fungicide  or  the  insecticide.  Remember  that  the 
ver\"  protection  which  is  given  the  plants,  in  the  way  of 
equable  conditions,  also  protects  their  enemies:  there- 
fore, it  is  better  to  count  on  not  having  the  difficulties 
than  on  curing  them.  If  diseases  or  pests  have  been 
troublesome,  make  a  complete  change  of  soil  or  stock 
before  the  next  season,  if  practicable.  At  least  once 
every  year  there  is  an  opportunity  to  rid  the  place  of 
pests.  Many  gardeners  carry  their  troubles  year  by 
year  by  trying  to  fiirht  them,  when  they  might  succeed 
by  trying  to  avoid  them. 

The  higher  the  temperature  and  the  more  rapid  the 
growth,  the  greater  the  care  necessary  to  insure  good  re- 
sults. Plants  grown  vmder  such  conditions  are  soft  and 
juicy.  They  are  easily  injured  by  every  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, particularly  by  drafts  of  cold  air.  Let  a 
draft  of  cold  air  fall  on  cucumbers  or  rapid- growiug 
roses,  and  mildew  will  result  in  spite  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  brimstone. 

In  dai-k  weather,  grow  the  plants  slotv.  If  g:  en  too 
much  heat  or  too  much  water,  they  become  soft  and 
flabby,  and  fall  prey  to  mildew,  green  fly  and  other  dis- 
orders. A  stocky  plant  is  always  desirable,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  dull  weather  and  short  days  of  midwinter: 
at  that  time,  take  extra  precautions  in  the  management 
of  the  house. 

Watering  plants  under  glass  requires  more  judgment 
than  any  other  single  operation.  Apply  water  when  the 
plants  need  it,  is  a  gardener's  rule,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  because  one  may  not  know  when  they  need  it. 
Yet.  if  the  gardener  will  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
need  he  will  at  least  be  cautioned;  novices  often  apply 
the  advice  as  if  it  read.  Apply  water  when  the  plants 
will  stand  it.  Water  thoroughly  at  each  application. 
Mere  dribbling  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Many 
people  water  too  frequently  but  not  enough.  Remember 
that  in  benches  evaporation  takes  place  from  both  top 


and  bottom  of  the  noil;  and  in  [Htts  it  takes  place  from 
all  sitles.  IS'atrr  <>u  n  rising  temp*  ratur< .  This  advice 
Is  particularly  applicable  to  warmhouse  MtuflT.  Watering 
is  a  cooling  prm-ess.  The  foliage  should  not  go  into  the 
night  wit,  particularly  if  the  plant  is  soft-growing  or  is 
a  warmhouse  subject.  Water  sparingly  or  not  at  all  when 
evap^t-ratinn  is  slight,  as  in  dull  weather. 

In  all  Ureenhouse  work,  see  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
eomminatid  and  that  it  contains  much  sand  or  fihrr. 
The  amount  of  soil  is  small:  see  that  it  is  all  usable. 
In  the  garden,  roots  may  wander  if  good  soil  is  not  at 
hand:  in  pots  they  cannot.  The  excessive  watering  in 
Greenhouses  tends  to  puck  th«  soil,  particularly  if  the 
water  is  a.»plied  from  a  hose.  The  soil  tends  to  run  to- 
gethcorto  pud«Ue.  Therefore,  it  should  con- 
tain little  silt  or  clay.  The  ganlener's  prac- 
tice of  adding  sand  to  his  Greenhouse  soil  is 
thus  ex{»lained. 

Ventilation  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  temperature  and  of  lessening  utmos- 
phtric  moisture.  Theoretically,  it  is  employed 
also  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  chemically 
fresh  air,  but  with  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  d<M)rs,  and  the  unavoitlable  leaks  in  tho 
house,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  much  thought 
to  the  introductirm  of  niere  fresh  air.  Venti- 
lating reduces  the  temperature  by  letting  out 
warm  air  and  letting  in  cool  air.  The  air 
should  be  admitted  in  small  ({uantities  and  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  plants  in  order 
to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of  drafts  «m  the  plants.  Many 
small  openings  are  better  than  a  few  large  ones.  Venti- 
late on  a  rising  temperature. 

Most  plants  re^juire  shading  in  the  summer  under 
glass.  Shading  is  of  use  in  mitigating  the  heat  more 
than  hi  tempering  the  light.  A  shaded  house  has  more 
uniform  conditioiis  of  t(  nperature  and  moisture.  If 
plants  are  grown  soft  ana  in  partial  sha<le.  they  are 
likely  to  be  injured  if  exposed  to  bright  sunlight.  Sun- 
scahiing  is  most  c<munou  in  spring,  since  the  plants  are 
not  yet  inured  to  bright  sunshine  and  strong  sun  heat. 
Tiie  burning  of  plants  is  due  to  waves  (not  buiibles)  in 
the  glass.  It  should  be  said  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  larger  the  house  the  easier  is  the  manaee- 
raeut  of  it.  It  is  less  subject  to  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture.  In  the  "nesting"  of  houses,  one 
house  protects  the  other  from  the  weather.  A  good 
commercial  American  Greenhouse  plant  is  shown  in 
Fig-  ^005.  L.  H.  B. 

6BEENS,  CHRISTMAS.  The  Christmas  Greens  in- 
dustry has  developed  to  an  enormou*  extent  within  a 
few  years.  Some  twenty  years  ago.  when  florists  began 
to  use  lycopodium,  a  dozen  barrels  were  all  that  was 
used  in  a  single  season  in  many  of  our  lower  cities. 
To-day  the  output  in  the  United  States  is  probably 
nearly  200  tons  — about  40  car  loads. 

The  materials  now  used,  mentioned  in  something  like 
their  order  of  commercial  importance,  are  holly,  lyco- 
podium (also  known  as  bouquet  green,  ground  pine, 
club  moss,  etc.),  mistletoe,  laurel,  and  cedar  clippings. 
Other  articles  of  similar  utility  are  wild  smilax,  hardy 
ferns,  needle  pines,  outdoor  palm  leaves.  Florida  moss, 
galax  leaves  and  leucothoe  sprays  :  these  all  come 
from  the  South. 

Lycopodium  is  one  of  the  o'dest  and  commonest  of 
decorative  materials.  During  seasons  of  long  con- 
tinued "Indi'in  summer,"  a  surplus  is  frequently  gath- 
ered by  careless  pickers  and  dumped  on  the  market. 
The  choicest  picked  stock  being  obtainable  only  through 
the  regular  and  well  established  trade  channels,  such 
sources  are  usually  the  only  ones  in  case  of  early  snow 
storms,  which  prevent  the  gathering  of  it.  Choice 
stock  from  eastern  Vermont,  northern  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  has  been  usually  handled  in  large  sugar 
barrels,  tied  in  carefully  arranged  bunches,  weighing 
perhaps  one-half  to  one  poimd  each.  These  bunches  are 
packed  in  the  barrels  in  layers,  with  roots  toward  the 
center.  The  quantity  is  always  limited  and  the  price 
25  to  35  per  cent  higher  than  the  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan stock.  Lycopodium.  as  handled  in  the  West,  cornes 
almost  entirely  from  northern  Wisconsin,  and  is  gath- 
ered from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  vi- 
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einlty  of  Sturjceon  Bay.  w.st  nearly  to  bt.  Paul.  The 
irreea  belt  in  that  state  uiimmlly  m<»ve«*  northwanl  as 
the  country  becuiues  netthil  and  us  tha  woodn  an<l 
■wampH  are  iltpleted.  Thi!<  plant  HeeujH  to  thrive  best 
in  moist,  shadeJ  K>calitirs.  and  -.vhen  pluike*!  out  by  the 
roots,  as  is  «Ione  when  K«fberinK,  is*  uot  replaced  by  new 
growth  of  its  liind.  M(»re  open  situations  atid  drier 
ground  province  lycoptMliuni  of  a  liKhter  and  yellowish 
color,  and  consequently  of  Khs  decorative  value.  Indians 
pick  the  best  green,  but  are  unreliable  when  exact  dates 
must  l»e  met.  The  average  xeasim's  output  from  Wis 
cousin  is  perhaps  :{.'>  car  loa«ls,  or  1.^0  to  200  tons. 

The  use  of  holly  in  a  commercial  way  has  grown  from 
a  very  small  beginning  to  its  present  proportions  within 
fifteen  years.  Until  the  last  six  years  n:ost  of  the  holly 
was  han«lled  by  wholesale  seetlsni'n  and  flor  ■»!>.  With 
in  that  time  the  sale  of  holly  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
produce  commission  houses  in  large  cities,  thereby  tre 
blingthe  volume,  but  reducing  the  ijuality.  Deluwu.-eand 
Maryland  furnish  the  best  stock  of  what  is  known  as 
eastern  holly,  while  Tennessee  and  some  other  juirts  of 
the  South  ship  what  is  usually  an  inferior  cjuality. 
Holly  is  almost  always  packi'd  inunif-  rm  cases  2x2x4 
ft.  Freezjnir,  while  piu'ked  in  cases,  damages  it  but  lit- 
tle, provided  the  holly  be  allowed  to  thaw  out  in  a  very 
cool  and  preferably  dark  place,  where  the  temperature 
is  not  allowed  to  exceed  45°  F.  If,  however,  fntzen  holly 
is  shipped  in  warm  express  cars,  the  foliage  may  turn 
black  in  a  night. 

English  holly  has  occasionally  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  into  Canada,  but  never  satisfactorily 
commercially.  The  eastern  cities  use  mistletoe  from  Eng- 
Ian<l  and  France,  brought  over  in  fast  steamers.  The  ber- 
ries are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  American  mistletoe, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Xew  Mexico.  It  is  usually  shipped  in  crates 
of  about  112  pounds,  and  the  sultry  quarters  on  ship- 
board often  cause  the  loss  of  the  leaves.  The  western 
states  use  probably  not  more  than  8,000  to  lo,000  pounds 
of  American-grown  stock  from  the  localities  named.  It 
is  also  shipped  in  other  kinds  of  packages.  3Iistletoe 
is  Very  liable  to  damage  from  frost. 

Cedar  clippings  are  now  but  little  used  during  the 
holiday  season,  but  on  other  occasions,  where  open  air 
decorations  are  desired,  they  are  fre«juently  made  into 
ropinsr  or  wreaths.  Laurel  from  Maryland  and  Virginia 
is  mostly  used  in  eastern  states. 

Wild  smilax,  in  light  cases,  usually  in  three  sizes,  is 
shipped  by  express  mostly  fnmi  Alabama  and  (.ieorgia. 
It  is  as  liable  to  injury  by  freezing  as  mistletoe,  Imt  is 
not  damaged  if  allowed  to  thaw  out  gra<lually  before 
removal  from  the  case.  About  $10, GOO  worth  is  used 
annually. 

Eight'  million  hardy  ferns  were  recently  offered  by 
one  wholesale  dealer  in  Christmas  Greens.  These  ferns 
are  largely  gatiiered  in  Massachusetts  and  Michigan. 

Among  the  newest  and  most  artistic  materials  for 
Christmas  decoration  are  galax  leaves  and  leucothoe 
sprays,  which  are  here  fltmred  and  are  elsewhere  fully 
described.  (Talax  grows  in  the  mountains  from  North 
Carolina  to  Georgia,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  this  industry,  see 
American  Florist  14:5M{M»00  (1898K  For  the  artistic 
side  of  Christmas  decoration,  see  illustrated  articles  by 
F.  Schuyler  3Iathews  in  American  Florist  8:484  anil 
9:-*93.     '  J.  c.  Vauohan. 

6BEENS,  EDIBLE,  or  FOT-HEBBS.  This  term 
Greens  is  generally  applied  in  America  to  any  Pot-herb, 
that  is  to  say,  to  any  green  herbage  which  is  cooked  and 
served  separately  from  the  other  principal  and  secon- 
dary dishes  of  a  square  meal.  The  term  Greens  is  usu- 
ally used  for  the  mess  of  cookery  which  is  brought  to 
the  table.  It  is  not  so  often  applied  to  the  j>lants  grow- 
ing in  the  garden.  In  the  garden,  perhaps,  they  are 
herbs— Pot-herbs— though  this  term  is  not  so  much  em- 
ployed as  it  conveniently  might  be.  Greens  are  served 
early  in  the  spring,  when  the  appetite  craves  anything 
which  tastes  like  out-of-doors. 

All  sorts  of  plants  are  used  as  Pot-herbs.  Almost  any- 
thing which  shows  a  succulent  growth  in  the  spring  is 
likely  to  be  tried  by  somebody.  Turnip  tops,  potato 
leaves,  pig-weeds,  purslane,  and  m&ny  other  apparently 


impossible  herbs,  are  often  Impressed  into  the  service. 
The  really  gtxxi  Pot-herbs  are  comparatively  few,  how- 
ever. Probably  the  best  are  dandelion,  spinach,  mustard 
(various  species),  emlive,  chanl,  beet-top  and  kale. 

The  f«>llowing  plants  have  been  more  or  less  used  as 
Pot-herbs : 

Buck'a-hom  Plantain,  Plantmto  Cnronnpuu. 

•  '.UifomiH  IVpiKTifTfif*!*.  JirdMnli'a  Jaj'oniea. 

(*i»rilw>n,  ('yn)tra  ('nrdnnculut. 

("hard,  Jieta  rHljaria. 

Chervil,  Anthritcut  VertfoUmn 

Chicory,  i\choriuin  Jntybut. 

Chinese  Amaranth,  Amarantut  OandttitVM, 

Chinese  Articht.ke.  Staehiia  Sifhnldi  {S.  affinU  or  S.  tuheritera) . 

Chinese  Cahl>aj:e,  i/rrtw/ca  J'l'Tsai. 

Chinese  Cabhage,  Jtraatica  Chinentis. 

Chinese  Mustard.  Itrasalca  junced. 

Chives,  Allium  SchofuofirnMinn. 

C.>m  Sahul,  Valerianflla  olitoria. 

Cress,  L''i>uliuin  snfira. 

Meadow  Cress,  Vardnmin^  pratensis. 

Para  Cress,  Spilanthet  vler  icea. 

Upland  Cress,  Barftarea  vulijnris  and  prtreox. 

Other  so-calle«i   Crenses,  as  L^'jiidimn  i'hilfiiae,  Lfpidhnn 
piscidinin,  Lepidium  VirgiuicK tn,  Sfm-tiiera  pintuttifida, 
Xasturtiuin  Indicum,  iiimandruptis  pcntaphylla. 
Dandelion,  Tnraiicurn  officinale. 
Do<'k,  Kiiinex,  several  spe<'ies. 
Endive,  ('irtmrium  £ndivia. 
Glol>e  Artiflioke,  Cynara  Scolymtm. 
(»(K>d  King  Henry,  i'henopodiuin  lionut-IIenricus. 
(roosef(M>t,  ('henopoditttn,  mostly  C.  alhunt. 
Ice  Plant,  Meseinbryantheinmn  cryatallinutn. 
Italian  Corn  Sal.id,  Yalerianella  eriocarpa. 
Kale,  Brassica  oleraeea. 
Lettuce,  Lncfuca  (especially  the  wild  species,  some  of  which 

are  excellent). 
Malabar  Niglit shade,  Basella  alba  and  Basella  rubra. 
Mustard,  Braggica  species. 
Nastnrtiunis,  Tropirohtms. 
Orach,  Atriplex  hortt-miin. 
Parsloy,  Opium  Fetroselinum. 
PepiKT-grass,  Lepidium  species. 
Pigweed,  Ainarantna  spe<Mes. 
Pokeweed,  Phytolacca  dccandra. 
Qninoa,  Chenopodiitm  Qninoa. 
Rm-ket  Sal:kd,  Enien  satirn. 
Rosella,  Ilibiscua  Sabdariffa. 
Salad- Burnet,  Porter,  nm  Snnguisorba. 
Sorrels,  varions,  Oxalis  crenata,  O.  tetraphylla. 
Spin.-wh,  Spituicia  oleraeea. 

Tul>erous-Rooted  (^hinese  Mustard,  Brassica  napiformis. 
Turkish  Rocket,  Btinias  orientalis 
Turnip,  Brassica  Rapa. 
Winter  Purslane,  Montia  perfoliata. 

CK^^Mrf.  — Pot-herbs  are  wanted  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  in  the  spring.  They  are,  therefore,  often  grown 
in  hotbeds,  frames,  or  in  greenhouses  (see  Spinach, 
Dandelinu,  Mustard,  etc.).  They  must  be  succulent 
and  tender.  It  is  necessary,  on  this  account,  that  they  be 
quickly  grown  in  loose,  very  rich,  well-drained  soil,  with 
plenty  of  water.  Specific  directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  various  plants  will  be  found  under  the  several 
^^a^3.  p  ^   Wacgh. 

GBEENWEEO.     Genista  tinctoria. 

OBEGOBIA.     See  Douglasia. 

GBENADIN  or  GBENADINE.     A  type  of  Carnation. 

GBLVtLLEA  (Chas.  F.  Greville.  once  vice-president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  and  a  patron  of  botany ) . 
Protetieett-.  Trees  or  shrubs,  of  nearly  200  species,  nio>tly 
Australian,  of  which  one  is  everywhere  cult,  in  this 
country  as  a  decorative  pot-plant.  Fls.  small,  perfect, 
mostly  in  pairs  in  the  clusters  or  racemes,  apetalous, 
the  calyx  with  4  recurved  parts:  stamens  of  4  sessile 
antners  borne  on  the  sepals;  style  1,  long  and  curved: 
Ivs.  alternate,  of  many  forms:  fr.  a  follic  •,  with  1  or  2 
winged  seeds. 

robuata,  Cunn.  Silk  Oak.  Fig,  lOOG.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  fem-leaved  pot-plants,  and  easily 
grown  from  seeds  (which  are  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties). When  young  (from  2-3  ft.  high)  it  makes  a  most 
graceful  subject.  In  glasshouses  it  is  not  grown  to 
large  size,  and,  therefore,  little  is  known  of  the  great 
size  which  it  attains  in  its  native  forest.  According  to 
Von  Mueller,  it  is  ''indigenous  to  the  subtropical  part  of 
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East  Australia,  rising  to  150  ffct.  of  rather  rapid  growth, 
aTul  resisting  «lrt»uglit  to  l  reinarkahle  degree ;  hence  one 
of  the  most  eligilde  trees  evm  for  desert  culture,  though 
naturally  a  sylvan  plant.  The  wood  is  elastic  and  dur- 
able, valued  particularly  for  staves  of  casks,  also  for 
furniture.  The  richly  developed  golden  yellow  trusses 
of  llowers  attract  honey-sucking  birds  and  bees  through 
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1006.  Grevillea  robusta  (X  ;-^). 

several  months  of  the  year.  The  seeds  are  copiously 
produced  and  germinate  readily.  Rate  of  growth  in 
Victoria,  20-30  ft.  in  20  years.  In  Ceylon  it  attained  a 
stem-circumference  of  5  ft.  in  8  years."  In  California 
and  S.  Fla.  it  is  a  valuable  lawn  tree.  When  grown  in 
the  open,  it  will  stand  some  frost.  As  a  glasshouse  plant 
it  is  grown  almost  wholly  from  seeds,  and  is  used  in  its 
young  state  ;  as  the  plant  becomes  old,  it  loses  its 
leaves  and  becomes  ragged  below.  It  thrives  in  the  tem- 
l>erature  suited  to  geraniums  or  roses,  and  it  stands 
much  hard  usage  and  netrlect.  It  is  popular  as  a  window 
subject.  Best  results  with  Grevillea  are  usually  secured 
by  raising  a  fresh  stock  every  year,  from  seed  sown  late 
in  winter  or  in  spring.  The  following  winter  or  spring 
they  will  be  in  4-G-in.  pots,  and  will  be  in  their  prime. 
The  young  plants  need  frequent  repotting  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition.  Grevillea  rohusta  has  come  to  be 
generally  known  as  a  florists'  plant  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Lvs.  twice-pinnatind,  the  ultimate  divisions 
narrow  and  pointed  and  sometimes  lobed,  pubescent. 
B.M.  3184.  A.G.  14:115.  A.F.  4:413.-In  the  West 
Indies  the  plant  is  much  grown,  and  it  is  often  trimmed 
to  desired  shape.  In  exposed  places  the  foliage  be- 
comes golden  in  cast. 

There  are  no  other  Grevilleas  in  the  Amer.  trade,  but  follow- 
ing are  accessible  portraits  of  other  species:  "  ennthifolia, 
Ctinn.  B.M.  2.S07.— (V.  alpiKstris,  Mei.><sn.  (O.  alpina,  var., 
Lindl.).  B.ji.  5007.  R.H.  1887:108.  R.li.  2:i:U5.—G.  annulif- 
era,  Muell.  B.M.  6687.— G.  arenaria,  R.  Br.  (<t.  canescens, 
R.Br.).  B.M.  cilS.').—(;.  <7«;y?rni7(>Zia,  Knight.  B.M.  7070.  R.H. 
1882,  p.  245  (as  G.  longifolia).— «.  Jidnksii,  R.Br.  B.M.  5870; 
G.C.  III.  16:15.— tr'.  Calejii,  R.Br.  B.M.  .'{i:{3.— «.  cinescens, 
R.Br.=G.  arenaria.— <^  ericifolia,  R.Br.  B.M.  6:!6l.— 6".  fascic- 
uIdta,R.BT.  B.'Sl.GlQr^.—G.  Jiniiana.  Mncll.  H.M.  7524.— «. 
Honkerinna,  Meissn.  B.M.  6879.  — (/.  iiitrlcdta.  Meissn.  B.M. 
.5919. — G.  jun>i'4'r)na,  R.Br.  (G.  sulphnrea,  Cunn.).  ir.C.  II. 
26:469.— «.  linedriK.  R.Br.  B.M.  26<il.— (7.  lon<nfoUn.  R.Br.=G. 
asplenifolia.— fV.  inacn'istiflis,  Muell.  B.M.  5915.— (x.  Prexssei, 
Meissn.  B.M.  58:57.  — (^;.jw/c/u7/rt.  Meissn.  B.M.  .5979.  — (r. /)»/)£■ 
eea;  R.Br.  B.M.  6698.— (r.  rr».<trrtariHj7(Via.  Tunn.  B.M.  5971; 
G.C.  II.  5:529.— (;.  sericea,  R.Br.  (G.  dubia,  R.Br.).  B.M.  :J798. 
— (t.  sulphvrea,  Ornn.  =  G.  juniperina.  —  G.  Thelemannidna 
Hueg.    R.H.  1882:456.  L    H.B. 

GRfiWIA  (Nehemiah  Grew,  of  Coventry,  1028-82, 
author  of  a  work  on  anatomy  of  plants).  Tiliare<T. 
This  includes  two  little  known  plants  slightly  cult,  in 
S.  Fla.  A  genus  of  about  (»0  sj^ecies  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World,  often  having 


stellate  pubescence  :  lvs.  entire  or  serrate,  3-7-nerved  • 
fls,  yellow  or  rarely  purple,  in  axillary,  fevv-tid.  cymes  or 
terminal  panicles  ;  pt-tals  5,  with  pits  or  glands  inside 
at  the  ba,-»c  ;  stamens  indefinite  :  drupe  I-4-stoned. 
Q.  CfLffra,  Meissn.,  from  Natal,  was  int.  by  Reasoner 
Bros,  in  181)1.  A  l»ushy  plant,  with  pink  star-shaped  fls. 
borne  during  most  of  the  year.  G.  denticul&ta,  Wall., 
from  India,  was  never  described.  Under  this  name 
Reasoner  cultivates  a  plant  "resembling  a  mulberry  in 
growth,  which  bt-ars  enormous  (juantities  of  acid  drupes, 
about  the  size  of  cranberries;  used  for  pickling." 

GB£TIA  (after  Sir  George  Grey,  once  Governor  of 
Cape  Colony).  Sapindiictif.  A  monotypic  genus,  con- 
taining a  small  tree  from  Natal,  which  bears 
i^i^ji.  large  pikes  of  pendulous,  5-petaled,  scarlet  fls., 
^^  and  is  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif,  and  abroad 
under  glass  in  many  botanic  gardens.  In  R.H, 
1894:252  the  j)lant  is  shown  at  its  best,  with  a  spike  6 
in.  long  and  2-3  in.  wide,  containing  probably  over  100 
fls.,  each  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across.  In  France  this 
tree  flowered  from  the  "l  of  autumn  througl  Jut  the 
winter.     The  long-exse.  ^amens  witli  reddish  pur- 

ple anthers  make  a  strikuit  *ture.  The  structure  of 
the  fls.  is  so  i)eculiar  that  Karvey  referred  the  genus 
doubtfully  to  the  sjixifrage  family.  In  European  green- 
houses Greyia  is  a  shrub  requiring  full  sunlight, 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  and  a  season  of  rest 
before  flowering.  In  Natal  it  flowers  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, which  is  early  sj>ring  there.  Europeans  recom- 
mend a  sandy  loam.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  from 
half -ripened  wood. 

Sutherlandi,  Hook.  <fc  Haw.  Small  tree,  with  thick, 
nakicl  branches  :  lvs.  clustere<l  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  2-3  in.  long,  orbicular,  ovate  or  oblong,  deeply 
cordate  at  base,  toothed  ;  p<"tioIe  9-12  lines  long ;  disk 
cup-shaped,  with  10  marginal  teeth,  each  crowned  by  a 
peltate  gland  ;  stamens  10  :  ovary  laterally  5-lobed,  5- 
celled  ;  ovules  numerous,  in  2  series  in  the  inner  angle 
of  the  cells:  fr.  capsular,  5-valved  :  seeds  albuminous 
B.M.  G040.  R.H.  1894:252.  G.C.  II.  19:625.  J.H.  III. 
.30:101. 

GBIFFtNIA  (after  William  Griffin,  who  brought  these 
]ilants  from  Brazil).  AmitriilU'h'icetp.  Seven  species  of 
Brazilian  bulbs,  with  distinct  foliage  and  fls.  about 
2?'2  in.  across,  which  are  more  or  less  tinged  with  lilac 
or  rose.  Like  many  other  genera  of  the  aniaryllis 
family,  bulbs  of  flowering  size  are  too  costly  for  gen- 
eral use.  Lvs.  usually  petioled,  and  with  a  very  broad 
blade  :  perianth  tu1)e  none  or  very  short ;  the  3  lower 
segments  narrower  than  the  upper  :  ovary  3-celled  : 
stigma  capitate,  rarely  3-fld:  umbel  6-I5-fld.  Griftinia  is 
distinguished  from  many  other  genera  by  its  2  ovules, 
which  are  basal  and  collateral.  See  Baker,  Amaryllidese. 

As  there  seems  to  be  no  recorded  American  experi- 
ence with  these  fine  bulbs,  the  following  Enfrlish  expe- 
rience is  taken  from  W.  Watson's  article  in  The  (ianlen 
50,  p.  209  :  "Gritlinias  are  called  stove  plants.  They  do 
not  always  thrive  under  cultivation,  but  where  they  do 
they  are  strikingly  ornamental.  Herbert  states  that  in 
Brazil  they  are  buried  8  inches  deep  in  strong  loam,  the 
scai>e  and  leaves  rising  to  the  height  of  2  feet,  whereas 
in  our  stoves  they  rot  when  potted  in  strong  soil.  He 
recommends  light  peat  and  sand  for  them.  But  they 
thrive  when  planted  in  fibrous  loam  three  ]iarts,  leaf- 
mold  one  part,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 
The  bulbs  should  be  partly  buried  and  the  pots  carefully 
drained.  During  winter  the  plants  re.st  and  require  no 
water.  They  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  shelf  in  a  warm 
or  intermediate  house  and  kept  there  until  about  March, 
v.hen  growth  recommences  and  the  flower-spikes  push 
up.  The  plants  ought  to  bo  at  their  best  in  May, 
though  they  do  not  api)ear  to  flower  at  any  definite  time 
under  cultivation.  They  may  be  maileto  flower  in  win- 
ter by  forcing,  but  the  proi)al»le  result  ot  tin.:  is  the 
sickening  of  the  bulbs.  The  lvs.  are  deciduous,  new 
ones  being  developed  along  with  the  flower-spikes,  as  in 
the  Hippeastrums.  The  plants  require  n»o«lerate  sup- 
plies of  moisture,  both  at  the  r;K)t  and  overhea«l.  and  a 
light  position.  They  <lo  not  ripen  seeds  under  cultiva- 
ti«m.  but  may  be  propagated  bv  means  of  ofl'sets  from 
the  bulbs." 
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A.    Stiyma  capitate. 

hyacinthina,  Herb.  Bulb  globose  :  Ivs.  6-9  in.  lonpr, 
2-3  in.  broad,  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  channeled  peti- 
ole as  Ion??  as  the  blade  :  scape  1-2  ft,  lonff  :  pedicels 
none  or  very  short  :  stamens  much  shorter  than  the 
segments.  B.R.  2:163  (as  AmanjUin  hyncinthina. 
Upper  segments  tinged  blue,  lower  ones  nearly  white). 
J.H.  III.  31. -.{Tl.  V'ar.  m&xima,  (in.  .50,  p.  209,  is  prob- 
ably the  best  garden  form.  Called  ''Blue  Amaryllis"  in 
some  catalogues. 

AA.    Stiijma  distinctly  3-cut. 

BlumenJivia,  K.  Koch  &  Bouclie.  Bulb  ovoid  :  Ivs. 
4-5  in.  long,  cuneately  narrowed  to  a  petiole,  shorter 
than  the  blade:  scape  6-8  in.  long:  pedicels  %  in.  long: 
stamens  as  long  as  the  perianth.  B.M.  .56«>6  (veins  rose- 
colored  ) .  R.H.  1867 :32.  On.  50 :  1083  ( veined  and  tiushed 
with  rose). 

6RIND£LIA  (Prof.  Hieronymus  Grindel,  of  Riga  nnd 
Dorpat).  Composit'P.  This  genus  contains  2  plants  from 
which  a  fluid-extract  is  obtained  that  is  used  externally 
against  poisoning  by  "poison  ivy."  They  are  hardy  plants 
sometimes  cult,  for  their  showy  yellow  tis.,  which  are 
1^2-2  in.  across  and  borne  freely  all  summer.  A  genus 
of  about  14  species  of  American  herbs,  sometimes 
shrubby,  of  coarse  habit,  mostly  natives  of  t^-  U.  S. 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Lvs.  sessile  or  partly  clasping 
and  usually  serrate  and  rigid  :  heads  terminating  the 
branches.  The  plants  often  have  a  sticky  balsam,  espe- 
cially the  heads  before  and  during  flowering,  whence 
they  are  called  "Gum-plants"  in  California,  Tmrticularly 
G.  robusta,  which  is  the  conmion  one.  The  2  species  de- 
scribed below  have  roots  that  are  perennial  and  short- 
lived, but  sometimes  annua!.  These  plants  are  also 
wholly  glabrous,  atul  have  firm  or  d'^vl  l»-aves. 

Grindelias  are  of  the  easie'^t  culture,  and  are  prop,  by 
division,  cuttings  or  seed.  G,  squarroxa  is  hardy  in  the 
East:  G.  robusta  is  sold  in  Ciil\1^.  They  are  best  foi 
wild  places  and  trying  situations,  j.  W.  Manning 
says  that  O.  sqnarrosa  grows  freely  in  all  soils.  J.  W. 
Keller  writes  that  it  does  best  in  a  light,  open,  moder- 
ately rich  soil.  In  California  it  is  common  on  dry  hills. 
According  to  John  S.  Wright,  both  species  grow  in  salt 
marshes  and  on  alkaline  soil,  being  indiscriminately 
gathered  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  extract  is  also 
tonic  and  sedative,  and  is  used  in  asthma.  The  rays  are 
numerous,  sometimes  30,  about  }4  in.  long. 

squarrdsa,  Dunal.  Shrubby,  branched  from  base,  1-2 
ft.  high  :  outer  ak^mes  usually  squarely  truncate  and 
even  at  summit.    B.M.  1706. 

robusta,  Xutt.  Gna-PLANT.  Herbaceous:  lvs.  larger 
and  more  rigid:  akenes  all,  or  some  outer  ones,  1-toothed 
or  bordered  at  the  summit.  Pis.  throughout  the  Califor- 
nian  winter.    Collected  stock  is  offered.  y^^  jj^ 

GRISELfNIA  {after  Franc  Griselini,  Venetian  bota- 
nist, middle  of  eighteenth  century ) .    Including  Decostea. 
CornhcerB.   This  includes  a  tree  and  a  shrub  with  large, 
glossy,  laurel-like  foliage,  rarely  cult,  in  the  South,  and 
nearly  hardy  at  Washington.    A  genus 
of  8  species  of  trees,  shrubs  or  climb- 
ers from  New  Zealand,  Chili  and  Brazil, 
with  lvs.  alternate,  often  inequal-sided, 
leathery:    fls.  minute,  in  glabrous  or 
pubescent  racemes  or  panicles. 

littorilis,  Raoul.  Tree,  30  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate  or  ob- 
long, wedge-shaped  or  narrowed  into  ti  petiole:  veins 
obscure  beneath.   New  Zealand. 

Wcida,  Forst.  f.  Shrub.  10-12  ft.  high:  lvs.  obovate 
or  oblong,  very  unequal  at  the  base;  veins  distinct  be- 
neath. New  Zeal.  Not  cultivated  here.  Var.  macro- 
ph^lla  (G.  maerophyUa,  Hort. )  is  a  large-leaved  form. 
G.  hicida  is  prized  in  Europe  for  apartments.  Showy. 
Requires  shade  and  moisture. 

GEOMWELL.    Lifhospeminm. 

GROUND  CHEERY  is  PhyaaJis:  in  the  Old  World 
PntHus  Channfcerasus.  Ground  Hemlock  or  Aiiieri- 
cnn  Yew,  is  Taxus  Canadensif!.  Ground  Ivy.  Nepeta 
Gtechoma.    Ground  Laurel.    Old  World  name  for  Bpi- 


gira  repenn.  Groundnut,  Apios  and  Panax;  also  Old 
World  name  for  peanut  or  sroober  {Arachix).  Ground 
Pine,  Lycopodium.   Ground  Pink,  Phlox  subntata. 


GEOUNDSEL.     See  Senecio. 

charis  hdltm i folia . 


Groundsel  Tree.    Bac' 


GRUMICHAMA.    Eugenia  Brasiliensis. 

GEUMlLEA.    All  referred  to  PsycJiotria. 

GUAlACUM  (native  West  Indian  name).  Zygophyl- 
Idceic.  Guaiacum  is  kept  in  every  good  drug  store,  and 
the  tree  which  produces  the  resin  used  in  medicine  has 
a  hard,  heavy  wood,  used  f»>r  blocks  and  pulleys,  lulers, 
etc.  It  is  cult,  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  S.  Calif,  and 
in  tropical  Fla.  for  ornamental  value.  The  genus  has 
8-10  species  of  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  tropical  Ameri- 
can, and  all  have  hard  wood  and  abundant  resin  :  lvs. 
opposite,  abruptly  pinnate,  leathery  :  Ifts.  2-14,  entire: 
I)eduncles  borne  in  pairs  between  the  deciduous  stip- 
ules, 1-fld.:  fls.  blue  or  purple:  sepals  4-5,  deciduous, 
unequal  ;  petals  4-5,  broadly  obovate  ;  stamens  8-10, 
inserted  in  the  short,  inconspicuous  disk. 

officin&le,  Linn.  Mid<lle-sized  or  low  tree,  inhabiting 
arid  plains  from  the  Fla.  keys  to  Venezuela.  Lfts.  in 
pairs,  evergreen,  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long. 

GUAM,  ISLAND  OF.     See  Ladrones. 

GUAVA  (species  of  P.?j(?a<»i,  which  see).  Fig.  1007. 
The  Guava,  in  its  various  species,  is  so  easily  cultivated 
and  spreads  so  readily  from  seeds  that  it  is  almost  a 
weed  in  tropical  countries.  In  Florida  and  other  sec- 
tions near  the  tropics  it  i.s  at  home,  and  succeeds  admi- 
rably on  any  soil  not  too  wet.  It  usually  bears  in  its  sec- 
ond year  from  see<l,  or  after  frosting  down,  hence  if  a 
winter  passes  without  seriously  damaging  the  tops,  a 
considerable  amount  of  fruit  is  produced  the  succeeding 
summer  and  autumn.  The  strictly  tropical  species  anil 
varieties  are  the  bt-st  fur  all  purposes,  and  make  the 
finest  of  jelly  and  j)reserves.  The  Cattley  and  the  Chi- 
nese are  now  cultivated  in  Florida;  when  dormant  they 
will  stand  a  temperature  as  low  as  22°  F.  The  foliage  of 
these  two  sorts  i.s  very  ornamental,  being  a  rich,  glossy 
green,  not  unlike   that  of  Camellia  Japonica. 

The  Guava  is  most  readily  propagated  from  seed,  but 
is  quite  variable,  hybridizing  so  easily  that  to  secure  a 
certain  fine  variety  recourse  must  be  had  to  grafting  or 


1007.    Cattley  Quava. 

propagating  from  cuttings.  Grafting  is  performed  after 
the  usual  methods  Propagation  by  cuttings  is  difficult, 
but  possible,  and  the  best  results  seem  to  be  had  from 
half-ripened  wood,  using  bottom  heat  in  a  frame  or 
house.  Large  cuttings  are  occasionally  rooted  in  the 
open  ground,  after  the  same  method  of  rooting  figs  or 
willows.    If  grown  from  seed,  the  young  plants  should 
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be  potted  off  when  very  small,  and  kept  prrowing  in  pots 
until  wanted  for  permanent  setting  in  the  orchard,  as 
the  plants  in  open  ground  do  not  transplant  well.  Rooted 
cuttings,  of  course,  should  be  treated  the  same  as  seed- 
ling plants  as  to  final  handling. 

Guavas  grow  well  on  any  soil,  sandy  or  clayey,  rich 
or  poor,  dry  or  moist;  but  they  will  not  live  in  a  bog. 
On  too  rich  soil  the  growth  is  apt  to  be  rank  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  injured.  This  fruit  tree  is  as  easily 
grown  under  sheds  as  is  the  pine-apple  in  Florida,  and 
when  thus  protected  is  certain  to  bear  abundantly,  even 
well  out  of  the  tropics.  e.  N.  Reasoxer. 

QJJAZtJULA  (name  of  Mexican  origin).  StercttUucefr. 
Seven  or  eight  tropical  American  (one  also  Javan) 
trees,  with  small  white,  pink  or  yellow  fls.  in  short- 
peduncled,  axillary  cymes.  Petals  5,  often  2-parted: 
stamens  10,  united  into  a  tube  or  column,  some  of  them 
sterile;  styles  5:  fr.  a  5-loculed  nut  the  size  of  a  filbert: 
Ivs.  2-ranked,  serrate.  Allied  to  Theobroir.a.  but  that 
genus  has  a  berry-like  fr.,  entire  Ivs.,  fascicled  or  soli- 
tary fls.,  and  a  different  staminal  column.  G.  ulmifdlia, 
Lam.,  the  "Guacima"  of  Mexico,  is  offered  l»y  Fran- 
ceschi.  It  becomes  a  large  tree:  branchlets  powdery: 
Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  somewhat  pointed,  ob- 
lique at  base,  powdery  beneath  when  young  l>ut  becom- 
ing glabrous:  nut  nearly  globular,  with  5  furrows.  The 
tree  is  said  to  yield  medicinal  preparations. 

GUELDER  BOSE.     See   Viburnum  Opulus. 

GUEENSEY  LILY.     Nerine  Sarnietisis. 

m 

GUEVlNA.     See  Gevuinn. 

GUILI^LMA.     See  Bactris. 

GUINEA  HEN  FLOWEK.     FritiUaria  Meleagris. 

GUIZOTIA  (after  Guizot,  the  celebrated  historian). 
CompositiB.  This  genus  has  5  species  of  annual  herbs 
from  tropical  Africa,  one  of  which  has  some  economic 
interest  from  its  oil-producing  seeds.  Neither  this  nor 
closely  allied  genera  have  much  ornamental  value.  The 
plants  have  yellow  heads,  about  2  in.  across,  with  8 
broad,  3-toothed  rays  and  a  leafy  outer  involucre.  Seeds 
can  be  obtained  by  the  pound  from  S.  Fla.,  and  they  are 
listed  among  miscellaneous  agricultural  seeds  in  a  few 
of  the  largest  European  catalogues.  The  plant  is  cult, 
in  India  for  the  oil. 

Abyssinica,  Cass.  (G.  ohtfera,  DC.  Verbe-fina  sativn, 
Roxb.).  Lvs.  opposite,  lanceolate,  clasping,  remotelv 
serrate.    B.M.  1017. 

GUM  TEEES.    See  Eucalyptus  vluA  Acacia. 

GUNN£EA  (J.  Ernst  Gunner,  171S-1773,  was  a  Swed- 
ish bishop  and  botanist,  and  wrote  a  local  flora).  Jlaln- 
ragdcefe.  The  little  family  Haloragaceae  comprises 
about  100  widely  scattered  and  heterogeneous  species  in 
9  genera.  In  the  northeastern  states  are  the  aquatic 
genera  Callitriche,  Proserpinaca,  Hippuris,  Myriophyl- 
lum.  These  comprise  small  and  mostly  inconspicuous 
plants.  In  the  Australian  region  are  the  endemic  gen- 
era Loudonia  and  Meionectes  ;  and  there  remain  Ser- 
picula.  Gunnora,  and  JIaloragis,  with  very  wide  and  dis- 
jointed distributions.  Gunnera  has  perhaps  a  dozen 
known  species  in  S.  Afr.,  Abyssinia,  Java,  Tasmania, 
Hawaii  and  S.  Anier.  In  general  appearance  tlie  Gun- 
neras  are  wholly  unlike  our  native  haloragaceous  plants. 
The  lvs.  are  gigantic  and  more  or  less  orbicular,  radi- 
cal :  fls.  perfect  or  imperfect,  small,  packed  in  a  great 
cob-like  spike  ;  petals  2  or  none  ;  calyx  none,  or  with 
2-,']  lobes  ;  stamens  1  or  2  :  ovary  1-loculed,  bearing  2 
filiform  styles  :  fr.  a  drupe.  They  are  perennial  herbs, 
and  with  protection  the  two  following  species  may  be 
grown  even  in  some  of  our  northern  states. 

Gunneras  are  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  lawn  foliage 
plants.  To  produce  satisfactory  effects,  rich,  moist 
ground  is  indispensable.  The  plants  must  never  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  Full  exposure  to  sun  is  advisable, 
but  they  should  be  sheltered  from  severe  winds,  else 
the  leaves  will  be  damaged.    Ample  winter  protection 


should  be  provided  for.  A  liberal  covering  of  leaves  or 
litter,  held  in  place  by  brush  or  branches,  will  generally 
keep  them  from  harm.  Apply  the  covering  in  December 
and  remove  early  in  spring.  Prop,  by  division.  Seeds 
are  also  employed,  and  they  can  now  be  readily  se- 
cured. 

manic&ta,  Lind.  Stem  thick  and  very  short,  the 
titanic  crown  of  lvs.  rising  from  the  ground  :  petioles 
often  as  tall  as  a  man,  prickly  :  blades  becoming  5  to 
10  ft.  across,  orbicular  in  general  outline,  variously 
lobed.  crenatc,  furrowed  and  channeled  along  the  great 
veins:  fls.  green:  spikes  dense  and  tapering,  often  more 
than  1  ft.  in  diam.  and  .'{-4  ft.  tall.  S.  Brazil.  I.H. 
31  :r)31.  Gn.  45,  p.  21  :  50,  p.  455  :  .54,  p.  .385.  G.C.  III. 
14:.589.  G.F.  8:.55.  — The  crown  of  lvs.  sometimes  meas- 
ures from  25-35  ft.  across.    This  is  the  better  species. 

Chil^nsis,  Lam.  (G.  scubra,  Ruiz  &  Pav. ).  Not  so  ro- 
bust, the  lvs.  smaller  and  less  spiny,  and  the  fl. -spikes 
less  tall:  fls.  reddish.  R.H.  1862,  p.  310  ;  1894,  p.  397. 
Gn.  49,  p.  151.  G.C.  II.  20:425;  III.  8:GG5.-Longer 
known  in  cult.    Thrives  in  drier  soil. 

L.  H.  B.  and  J.  B.  Keller. 

GUTIEERllZIA  (personal  name).  Comp6sit(v.  About 
18  species  of  herbs  or  subshrubs,  often  resinous,  all 
American,  mostly  western  N.  American.  They  are  much 
branched  from  the  base,  and  have  narrow,  entire  lvs. 
and  clusters  of  small  yellow  heads. 

Euth&miae,  Torr.  &  Gray.  More  or  less  woody  at  base, 
seldom  over  1  ft.  high :  involucre  turbinate,  2  lines  long: 
rays  and  disk-fls.  each  3-9  :  akenes  silky-pubescent; 
pappus  of  about  9  chaffy  scales.   N.  W.  N.  Amer. 

GUZMANIA  (A.  Guzmann,  Spanish  naturalist).  Bro- 
melidct'W.  Includes  Cnraguata.  About  70  tropical 
American  Bromeliads,  of  which  several  are  fairly  well 
known  ornamental  glasshouse  subjects.  They  closely 
resemble  the  erect-growing  Tillandsias,  but  differ  in 
technical  characters:  fls.  in  a  simple  spike-like  terminal 
cluster,  tubular,  the  outer  segments  or  calyx  oblong  and 
obtuse,  the  inner  or  petals  shorterthan  the  tube;  anthers 
inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  tube,  and  united  by  their 
edges  around  the  style.  Grown  in  the  warmhouse,  along 
with  Billbergia  and  Tillandsia,  which  see  for  culture. 
Closely  allied  to  ^Echmea.  Many  species  are  cult,  in 
fanciers'  collections  in  the  Old  World.  For  G.  picta,  see 
JVidularinm.  For  G.  LegrelJiava,  aee  Ilohenbergia.  G. 
rosea,  a  name  which  has  appeared  in  the  Amer.  trade,  is 
probably  an  iEchmea.  Monogr.  by  Mez,  DC.  Monogr. 
Phaner.  9  (189G). 


A.    Corolla  {or  segments)  purple  or  red. 
lingiil^ta,    Mez     (Caragudta    linguldfa,   Lindl. 


C. 


splindens,  Bouch«?.  C.  Unguldta  splendens,  Hort. ). 
Epiphyte  :  lvs.  many,  lanceolate  or  ensiform,  l}4  tt. 
long,  remotely  toothed  :  spike  becoming  drooping, 
showily  red-bracted:  expanded  fl.  about  as  long  as  the 
long-pointed  bracts,  the  tube  yellowish  and  the  limb 
blue-purple.  W.  Indies,  Cent.  Amer.,  and  adjacent  S. 
Amer.  B.R.  13:10«)8.  F.S.  11 :1091.-Handsome.  Var. 
cardinHlia,  Andr^  {Caragutita  cardindlis, Ar\(\re).  Bright 
scarlet:  very  showy.  Columbia.  I.H.  27:374.  R.H. 
1883:12. 

AA.    Corolla  {or  segments)  uhife. 

tricolor,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  {G.  frdgrans.  Hort.,  at  least  in 
part.  G.  grand  is,  Kort.,  in  part.  G.  maculdta,  Hort.,  in 
part.  G.  monostdchya,  Rusby).  Lvs.  several  to  many, 
broad  and  more  or  less  recurved,  entire  on  the  edges, 
usually  shorter  than  the  stout,  erect  spike:  lower  bracts 
green  streaked  with  black,  upper  ones  red-tinged:  co- 
rolla white.  W.  Indies,  Cent.  Amer.,  S.  Amer.  L.B.C. 
5:402.  F.S.  9:918.  B.M.  5220. -Interesting  because  of 
its  combination  of  green,  red  and  white.  Some,  at  least, 
of  the  horticultural  plants  which  pass  as  G.  fragrans 
belong  to  yEchmea  ehurnea,  Baker  {Canistrum  Lin- 
deni,  Mez.  jyiduliirium  Lindeni,  Regel).  This  species 
is  further  mentioned  under  Xidnlarium. 

Devan8ayliiia,Morr.  {CarugUiUn  Drvansayiinn, yiorr.). 
Lvs.  about  20.  narrow  linear  or  ensiform,  brown-striped 
on  the  back :  fls.  white,  in  a  dense,  oblong  spike,  the  scar- 
let bracts  oval.   Equador. 
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AAA.    Corolla  {or  stgments)  yellow. 
Melindnis,  Resrel  (CaraguUfa  MeUndnis.'MoTT.).  Lvs. 
strap-shapeil.  green  above  and    brown-tinted   beneath: 
fls,  yellow,  subtended  by    oblong  red    bracts.     French 
Guiana.  .  L.  H.  B. 

GTMNdCLADUS  (Greek,  ymked  branch;  referring  to 
the  naked  branches,  which  in  winter  are  destitute  of 
twigs).  LegnmindHtp.  A  genus  of  2  species,  one  of 
which  is  a  scarce  native  tree,  the  Kentucky  Coffee  Berry, 
so  called  because  its  seeds  were  used  for  coffee  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  before  and  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  It  is  a  desirable  shade  tree  for  city  streets,  and  is 
especially  interesting  in  winter.  It  is  a  clean,  stout  tree, 
bright  and  graceful  in  appearance  and  free  from  disease, 
growing  from  30-4>0  ft.  high  in  cultivation,  and  not  leaf- 
ing out  until  the  middle  of  May,  after  the  other  trees 
are  in  full  foliage.  It  is  thornless  and  has  compound 
foliage.  Grows  with  erect  divisions, making  narrow,  pyra- 
midal head.  Branchlets  very  stout  an<i  destitute  of 
spray:  tls.  white,  ditecious  or  polygamous,  in  terminal 
racemes:  pods  long,  hanging.  Grows  naturally  in  bot- 
tom lands  and  richest  soils.  May  be  planted  in  any  soil, 
but  thrives  best  in  deep,  rich,  or  rather  humid  soil. 
Prop,  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 

Canadensis,  Lam.  ( GALVifn ,  C.Koch ) .  Kektucky  Cof- 
fee Tree.  Fig.  1008.  Height  in  the  wild,  75-100  ft. :  lvs. 
large,  twice  pinnate  with  4-7  pairs  of  partial  leaf-stalks, 
each  partial  leaf-stalk  with  5-13  ovate,  acute  Ifts.,  except 
the  lowest  of  1 1ft.,  1-3  m.  lonar,  standing  edgewise.  Ra- 
cemes many-tld.  and  elongateil,  nearly  white,  terminat- 
ing branches  of  the  season;  staminate  clusters  3— 4  in. 
long;  pistillate  10-12  in.,  and  compact:  ovary  sessile: 
pods  6-10  in.   long,  flat,   scythe-shaped,  dark   reddish 


1008.    Gymnocladus  Canadensis— Kentucky 
Coffee  Tree. 


brown,  hanging  unopened  all  winter.  Early  summer. 
S.  Ontario  to  Penn.,  Tenn.,  Minn.,  Neb.  and  Indian 
Terr.    S.S.  3:123,  12-1.    R.H.  1897,  p.  491.    B.B.  2:261. 

G.  ChinensiSy  BailL,  with  smaller,  more  numerous  Ifts.  and 
much  thicker  pods,  is  not  cult.  ,^   Phelps  Wyman. 

OYMNOGBAHMA  (Greek,  a  naked  line;  referring  to 
the  soril.  Also  written  Gymnogrnmme.  Polypodidce(r. 
Au  unnatural  aggregate  of    plants  of  very  dissimilar 


habit,  arreeing  in  the  possession  of  naked  sori,  which 
extend  along  the  veins  in  various  lines.  A  large  num- 
ber of  tiie  species  are  coated  on  the  under  surface  with 
a  white  or  yellow  waxy  powder,  which  has  given  the 
names  of  Gold  Ferns  or 'Silver  Ferns.  Two  species  occur 
in  the  West,  the  "(Tolden-back"  of  California,  and  a 
species  less  common  from  Arizona  and  other  parts  of 
the  Southwest.  Over  80  species  of  wide  distribution 
have  been  included  in  the  genus,  which  by  many  is  di- 
vided into  a  series  of  natural  genera.  The  name  Gym- 
nogramma  itself  is  probably  not  tenable. 


argyrnphylla,  9. 
anrea,  6. 
calomelanos,  8. 
chrysnphylla,  4. 
decomposita,  7. 
elegantissima,  2. 


INDEX. 

hispida,  1. 
Laiicheana,  4. 
magnifica,  8. 
Peruviana,  9. 
pulehella,  11. 
sehizophylla,  2. 


snlphurea,  5. 
Tartarea.  10. 
Tatarica,  10. 
triangularis,  3. 
Wettenhalliana, 
11. 


A.    Under  surfaces  of  lvs.  not  powdery. 
B.    Lvs.  pentagonal,  hairy  on  both  sides. 

1.  hlspida,  Mett.  A  low  plant,  5-8  in.  high,  with  pen- 
tagonal, palmate  lvs.  1  in.  or  more  either  way,  densely 
covered  on  both  sides,  but  especially  below,  with  stri- 
gose  hairs.  Has  been  incorrectly  referred  to  G.  Ehren- 
bergiana.    Tex.,  Ariz.,  Mex.— Hardy. 

BB.   Lvs.  triangular-lancenJate,  naked  ;  ultimate  seg- 
ments narrow. 

2.  BcbizophtUa,  Baker.  Lvs.  18-24  in.  long,  quadri- 
pinnatifld,  the  stalks,  rachises  and  divisions  slender, 
the  ultimate  segments  finely 
cui.  A  comparatively  recent 
introduction;  very  graceful  in 
cultivation.  Jamaica.  A.  G. 
18:421.  G.F.  2:533,  A.F.  10: 
827.  I.H.  31:.522.  Gn.  48,  p. 
417.  Var.  elegantissima  (G. 
elegant  iss  i  ma,  Hort.  W. 
Bull.),  has  reddish  brown 
rachises. 

AA.  Under  surfaces  with  trar- 
like  powder.  {Gold  and 
Silver  Ferns.) 

B.    Powder  yellow:  lvs.  about     -^^^AA^ 
as  broad  as  long.  **SS«»^'v 

3.  triangularis,  Kaulf.  Fig. 
1009.  Lvs.  2-5  in.  wide  and 
long,  on  stalhs  6-12  in,  long, 
dark  green  above,  be'ow  deep 
golden  yellow,  or  occasionally 
white ;  lower  pinnae  much 
larger  than  the  others,  del- 
toid ;  the  upper  lanceolate. 
Calif,  to  B.C.  Gn.  48,  p.  444.- 
A  white  powdered  varietj*  with  a  viscous  upper  surface 
and  coarser  cuttings  (var.  viscdsa,  D.  C.  Eaton)  is  found 
in  S.  Calif. 

BB.   Powder  yellow:  lvs.  lanceolate,  several  times  as 
long  as  broad. 

C.    Lvs.  scarcely  more  than  bipinnate. 

jhrysophi^lla,  Kauif.  Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  with 
■  h  stalks  and  rachises,  the  segments  slightly  pin- 
-  J  .i  the  base:  powder  golden  vellow.  W.  Indies  to 
1  -  r.  3.  1856:201.  G.C.  III.  23:373. -Often  consid- 
ered I  .ar.  of  G.  calomelanos.  Var.  Lauche&na  (G. 
Lauchedna,  Hort.),  has  triangular  lvs.  except  in  its  sub- 
variety  gigantea.  Gn.  48,  p.  437.  — By  many  this  species 
is  considered  a  variety  of  G.  calomelanos. 

cc.    Lvs.  tripinnatifid  to  qttadripinnate. 

5.  sulphtirea,  Desv.  Lvs.  6-12  in.  long  on  chestnut- 
broxn  stalks,  the  pinnse  long,  tapering,  less  than  1}4  in. 
wide  at  base,  the  pinnules  compact,  with  3-7  divisions; 
powder  sulfur-yellow.    W.  Indies. 

C.  atlrea,  Desv.  Lvs.  G-12  in.  long,  7-10  in.  wide,  del- 
toid ;  pinna?  deltoid,  2-3  in.  wide  at  base,  the  ultimate 
divisions  cuneate.  Madagascar.  — By  some  this  is  re- 
ferred to  G.  argentea,  Mett.,  a  similar  fern  with  white 
powder. 


1009.    Gymnosrramma 
triangularis  {Xj^z)- 
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7.  decompdsita,  Buker.  Lvs.  13-2  ^^'  long,  1  ft.  broad, 
deltoid,  quadripinnato  or  even  5-pinnate;  pinnje  close, 
lanceolate,  with  the  ultimate  divisions  linear  and  1- 
nerved:  powder  rather  scanty.  Andes.  F.R.  2:25.  G.C. 
III.  U.Mo.    PM874,  p.  148. 

BBB.  Powder  white:  lvs.  lanceolate. 
D.  Segments  acute. 

8.  calom6Ianos,  Kaulf.  Stalks  and  rachises  nearly 
black :  lvs.  1-3  ft.  lonj;,  with  lanceolate  pinuee ;  segments 
often  with  a  lartje  lobe-like  auricle  at  the  upper  side  of 
thebase.  West  Indies  to  IJrazil.  A.(t.  14:30."^.  —  The  most 
variable  species  of  the  genus.  G.  magnificn,  Hort.,  is 
probably  one  of  the  many  garden  varieties.  Var.  chryso* 
phylla  is  here  considered  a  distinct  species,    (bee  No.  4. ) 

DD.  Segments  obtuse,  rounded. 

9.  Peruviana,  Desv.  Lvs.  6-12  in.  long,  3-5  in.  wide, 
with  dark  chestnut-brown  stalks ;  pinnaj  somewhat  regu- 
larly pinnatitid  on  both  sides  below.  Mexico  to  Peru.  By 
some  considered  a  var.  of  G,  calomelanos.  Var.  argyro- 
phj'lla  [  G.  argyrophylla,  Hort. ),  is  silvery  on  both  sides. 

10.  Tart&rea,  Desv.  (G.  Tatdrica,  Hort.).  Lvs.  9-18 
in.  long,  2-5  in.  broad,  with  closely  set  pinnae,  tapering 
gradually  to  a  point;  pinnules  scarcely  divided  or  cut, 
mostly  merely  crenate.  Trop.  Amer.  from  Mex.  south- 
ward. 

DDD.  Segments  fan-shaped  or  wedge-shaped. 

11.  pulchdUa,  Linden.  Lvs.  6-12  in.  long,  4  in.  wide, 
the  lower  pinnae  much  the  largest;  pinnules  imbricated; 
texture  rather  thin.  Venezuela.  Var.  Wettenhalliina, 
Moore  [G.  WeftenhalUdna,  Hort.),  is  a  garden  variety, 
with  pale  sulfur-yellow  powder. 

O.  Japonica.    See  Dictyogramma  Japonioa. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  are  amongst  the  choicest  and 
most  distinct  of  all  ferns  in  cultivation,  by  reason  of  the 
beautiful  golden  or  silvery  powder  that  covers  the  backs 
of  the  fronds.  The  best  Gold  Fern  is  G.  chrysophylla; 
the  best  Silver  Fern  is  G.  calomelanos.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  fine  subjects  scarcely  thrive  anywhere 
but  in  a  warm  conservatory.  The  finest  Gold  or  Silver 
Fern  will  present  an  unsightly  appearance  if  syringed 
or  watered  overhead,  as  the  water  carries  oflf  the  farina. 
Moreover,  many  a  fine  specimen  is  spoiled  by  overwater- 
ing  at  the  roots  in  winter  time  or  directly  after  repot- 
ting. The  Gold  Fern  shown  on  Plate  XI,  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gymnogramma 
ever  raised  in  America,  a  plant  that  had  been  carefully 
kept  for  many  years,  was  destroyed  one  winter  by  over- 
watering.  In  the  summer  time,  when  these  ferns  are 
growing  freely,  there  is  little  danger  of  over-watering, 
always  provided  the  drainage  be  thorough.  In  the  winter 
Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  should  have  a  drier  atmos- 
phere, and  less  water  "will  suffice.  Plants  in  small  pots 
should  be  lowered  into  a  pail  of  water.  Do  not  soak 
them  again  until  they  show  indications  of  dryness. 
Large  specimens  should  never  be  watered  with  the  hose ; 
always  use  the  watering  can.  A  critical  time  with  Gold 
and  Silver  Ferns  is  after  repotting,  and  many  promis- 
ing specimens  are  ruined  as  a  result  of  premature 
watering  at  this  time.  When  the  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished and  the  roots  have  taken  fresh  hold  in  the  new 
soil  they  will  need  more  water. 

Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  like  a  drier  atmosphere  than 
the  majority  of  ferns,  particularly  in  winter.  Hence 
they  should  not  be  placed  on  low  benches.  Elevate  them 
in  some  way  so  that  they  can  get  the  warmer  and  drier 
air  of  the  conservatory.  Young  specimens  should  be 
placed  on  shelves  or  brackets  near  the  light.  Older 
>plants  may  be  set  upon  a  large  inverted  pot  or  fern  pan. 
A  plant  grown  from  spores  shows  its  true  character 
early.  A  year's  growth  produces  fine  little  ferns,  in  2 
or  3-in.  pots,  with  fronds  4  or  5  in.  long,  the  young  ferns 
being  2  or  3  in.  high.  Anotiier  year's  care  will  give 
handsome  specimens  a  foot  or  more  high. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  is  to 
give  them  a  special  place  where  they  can  receive  special 
care.  For  potting  a  light  mixture  is  desirable.  In  the 
Old  World,  loajn  is  usually  not  recommended,  but  for 
large  specimens  the  writer  has  had  best  success  in  using 
2  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  1  part  peat  broken  or  chopped 


in  good  sized  pieces,  and  1  part  leaf-mold,  with  a  little 
sand  and  some  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  These 
ferns  can  hardly  have  too  much  liiirht,  and  need  slight 
shade  only  in  summer.  In  winter  the  night  temperature 
should  Ite  55°  to  60",  with  a  day  temperature  5°  to  10=* 
higher.  Be  sure  to  give  these  ferns  a  drier  atmosphere 
and  less  moisture  at  the  roots  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer. However,  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
too  dry. 

The  writer  prefers  to  grow  large  specimens  in  pans 
rather  than  in  pots,  as  the  roots  have  more  room  to 
spread.  Surface  rooting  can  ')«  encouraged  by  a  light 
mulch  of  chopped  moss,  some  fine  peat  and  sand. 
Keep  the  crown  of  the  plant  a  little  elevated.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  drainage.  A  good  potting 
soil  for  young  plants  consists  of  2  parts  peat  and 
1  part  sand.  Repot  in  Februarj',  before  the  young 
growth  has  started.  If  repotting  is  delayed  too  long 
the  young  fronds  will  be  injured.        Robert  Shore. 

67MN0P£TALXrH  (Greek,  naked  petal).  CucurU- 
tdcefe.  A  genus  of  6  species  of  tropical  oriental  vines,  of 
which  one,  G.  Coc^njcAjneHse,  is  cult,  chiefly  for  its  orna- 
mental gourds.  It  is  a  tender  perennial  plant,  and  is 
said  to  have  small  white  fls.  borne  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  advertised  only  in  the  largest  seed  cata- 
logues, under  the  name  of  Scot<tnthus  tuhiflorus.  Sco- 
tanthus  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  closely  allied  ge- 
nus, differing  only  in  the  staminate  fls.  possessing 
bracts  and  3  bristle-like  rudiments  of  an  ovary,  while 
the  staminate  fls.  of  Gymnopetalum,  by  the  old  definition 
have  no  bracts  or  minute  ones,  and  but  1  rudiment  of  an 
ovary.  The  latest  monograph  of  the  Cucur}>itacea»  is  by 
Coigneaux  in  DC.  Mon.  Phan.  vol.  .'5,  1881.  He  includes 
Scotanthus  in  Gymnopetalum,  and  distinguishes  G.  Co- 
chinchinense  from  the  5  other  species  by  the  following 
characters:  fls.  moncecious,  white;  calyx  teeth  long  lin- 
ear-awl-shaped  ;  calyx  shortly  villous,  not  tomentose; 
lvs.  ovate,  angled  or  slightly  lobed:  fr.  10-ribbed. 

Cochincliin^nse,  Kurz  {Scotanthus  tuhiflorus,  Naud.). 
Musk-scented:  stem  much-branched,  slender,  grooved, 
creeping  or  climbing,  5-7}^  ft.  long:  lvs.  about  1%~2% 
in.  long.  1-2  in.  wide:  fr.  bright  red,  ovoid,  rather  acute 
at  the  base,  produced  at  the  apex  into  a  long  point  which 
withers  and  remains,  2  in.  long,  more  than  1  in.  thick. 

GYMNCPTEEIS.    See  Acrostichum. 

GYMNOSPOBIA  (Greek,  naked  seeds;  because  in 
some  species  the  seeds  have  no  false  coat,  or  aril).  Ce- 
lastrace(e.  This  includes  a  pretty  evergreen  spiny  shrub, 
cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  and  suitable  for  hedges.  A  genus  of 
about  60  species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  growing  in 
warm  regions  :  branches  often  spiny:  lvs.  alternate, 
without  stipules  :  fls.  in  small,  forking  cymes;  sepals, 
petals  and  stamens  4-5,  the  last  inserted  underneath  the 
disk,  which  is  broad,  wavy  or  lobed  ;  style  2-3-lobed : 
capsule  obovoid  or  nearly  globose :  seeds  1-2  in  each  cell. 
G.  serrilta,  from  Himalayas,  is  cult,  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  from  seeds  sent  to  F.  Franceshi  by  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Rome. 

GYMNOSTACHYUM  stands  as  a  good  genus,  but  for 
the  trade  forms,  see  Fittonia. 

GYHNOTBIX.   See  Pennisetum. 

GYNANDBOPSIS  (Greek  words  :  the  stamens  look 
as  if  they  were  borne  on  the  ovary).  Cappariddcece. 
This  genus  includes  a  tender  annual  plant  with  5-7  leaf- 
lets, and  flowers  resembling  the  spider  flower,  or  Cleome. 
It  is  known  to  the  trade  at  present  as  a  Cleome,  but 
Gynandropsis  is  distinguished  by  having  a  long  torus 
(or  receptacle),  which  is  produced  into  a  slender  body 
(or  gynopbore)  which  is  elongated  at  the  middle,  and 
bears  the  -til  to  which  the  filaments  are  united. 
Cleome  has  a  short  torus,  which  often  has  an  appendix 
on  the  back.  Stamens  about  6  in  Gynandropsis:  in 
Cleome  4-(>,  often  10.  Gynandropsis  has  about  10  spe- 
cies, found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Leaflets 
3-7:  fls.  white  or  purplish;  sepals  deciduous:  petals  en- 
tire or  crenulate,  obovate,  with  a  slender  claw  :    seeds 
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kitlney-shaped  or  orbicular,  compressed,  with  n  wrinkled 
or  tubcrcled  cuat.    For  culture,  see  Cleome. 

Bpeciosa,  DC.  (Cltvme  specidsa,HBK.).  Rather  vel- 
vety towards  the  top:  Ifts.  5-7,  subserrulate,  oblong, 
acuminate.    Mex.  W.  M. 


GYN^BIUM  (Greek,  iconlly  stigmas).  Graminefp. 
This  genus  was  until  1897  held  to  include  the  Pampas 
Grass  {Gi/neriuin  argtuteum),  which  has  long  been  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  all  tall,  plumy  grasses,  as  also  the 
most  important,  commercially,  of  all  ornamental  grasses. 
i'luraes  of  Pampas  Grass  are  shipped  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  California  to  Europe,  and  are  dyed  various 
colors.  In  nature  the  plumes  are  silvery  white,  with 
varietier.  ranging  from  rose  to  carmine,  violet  and  purple. 
They  art  often  2-3  ft.  long.  Pampas  Grass  is  grown  com- 
mercially only  in  California.  The  plumes  are  not  col- 
lected in  South  America  or  shipped  therefrom.  The 
plumes  of  tho  male  plants  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
the  females,  atul  California  growers  exercise  the  greatest 
care  to  allow  no  male  plants  i:i  the  plantation.  In  this 
country  the  plumes  are  sold  chiefly  to  persons  of  foreign 
birth.  '{iiv.eUterlastinys.)  As  aborderplant,  the  Pampas 
Grass  is  not  perfectly  hardy  in  the  North,  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  it  being  Urianthus  JtavenHOS.  Horticultur- 
ally,  Pampas  Grass  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Giant 
Reed  {Aruraio  Donax),  as  the  two  things  represent  t\so 
diflferent  types  of  beauty.  The  Arundo  is  valued  for  its 
bold  habit,  of  which  the  tall,  reedy  stems  are  an  impor- 
tant feature,  while  its  plumes  are  wholly  incidental,  be- 
ing smaller  than  those  of  the  Pampas  Grass,  and  often 
not  produced  before  the  northern  frosts. 

The  plumes  of  Pampas  Grass  and  of  Uva  Grass  {G. 
saccharoides)  are  both  sold  in  London,  and  are  presum- 
ably distinguished  in  the  trade.  Uva  (Jrass  is  too  tender 
to  be  grown  even  in  southern  California.  In  England 
Pampas  Grass  is  generally  hardy,  while  Uva  CJrass  is 
known  only  to  a  very  few  hothouses.  Uva  Grass  is  the 
original  species  of  Gynerium,  and  is  now  considered  to 
be  the  only  species  in  that  genus,  the  Pampas  Grass 
havingbeen  removed  in  1897  to  the  new  genus  Cortaderia. 
Pampas  Grass  should  henceforth  be  catalogued  by  nur- 
serymen as  Cortaderia  argttitea.  Uva  Grass  should  be 
tried  in  southern  gardens,  as  also  another  plant  said 
by  critics  to  be  far  more  beautiful  than  either,  namely, 
Cortaderia  jubata,  which  is  chietly  known  to  the  trade 
as  Gynerium  arcuato-nebulosum. 

Pampas  Grass  can  be  grown  in  sheltered  spots  as  far 
north  as  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  if  well  protected  in  winter.  A 
box  well  filled  with  dry  leaves,  hay  or  straw,  and  in- 
verted over  the  clumps,  will  generally  keep  them  from 
harm.  Perfect  specimens  can  be  obtained  only  in  light, 
rich  soil,  with  moderate  moisture,  at  least  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  Prop,  readily  by  division  in  spring,  or 
by  seeds,  which  may  produce  flowering  plants  in  2 
years. 

The  popular  name  "  Pampas  Grass  "  is  now  unchange- 
able, but  the  plant  does  not  grow  on  the  pampas  or  vast 
grassy  plains  of  South  America,  but  in  the  mountains. 
"All  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  is  confined  to 
the  neighborhood  of  water  courses  and  to  depressions 
where  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  su]>ply  of 
underground  water."  The  manner  in  which  this  mis- 
leading name  became  fixed  is  explained  by  O.  Stapf, 
of  Kew,  in  his  excellent  monograph  of  this  group 
in  G.C.  III.  22:358,  378,  39G  (1897).  In  this  place  Stapf 
gives  5  species  of  Cortaderia,  and  another  is  added  in 
Ji.M.  7G07.  In  S.  America  the  Pampas  Grass  and  some 
of  its  allies  are  called  Cortadero  ;  hence  the  generic 
name  Cortaderia.  Cortaderias  are  widely  distributed  in 
S.  America. 

Cortaderia  arg^ntea,  Stapf  {Gi/uerittm  argenfeum, 
Nees).  Pampas  liKAss.  Fig.  1010.  Grows  in  individ- 
ualized, large,  thick  tussocks  :  rhizome  very  short : 
culms  biennial,  .3-6  ft.  high,  excluding  the  panicle  :  Ivs. 
mostly  crowded  at  the  base  ;  sheaths  increasing  in 
leiii^li  from  the  base  upwards  from  2  in.  to  2%  ft.,  sev- 
eral to  many  times  longer  than  the  intemodes  :  sexual 
dimorphism  of  the  spikelets  slight  (apart  from  the 
genitalia):  spikelets  3-<;-fld..  the upperniost florets  nn>re 
or  less  rudimentary.   For  habit  sketches,  see  R.H.  1890, 
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p.  489.     Gng.  5:89.     G.C.  III.  26:654.     J.H.  III.  35:43. 
A.G.   14:323.     F.S.  12,  p.   179. 

None  of  the  following  varietal  names  have  botanical 
rank,  but  they  probably  are  fairly  distinct  horti- 
culturally,  and  so  far  they  have  appeared  only  in 
connection  with  the  name  (tynerium.  Var.  mon- 
strdsum  is  perhaps  the  most  robtxst,and  var.  niinum 
(which  grows  about  3  ft.  high),  the  dwarfest.  The 
others  here  mentioned  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
height  as  the  type.  A  slender  form  with  narrower  foli- 
age is  var.  ^leijans,  with  Ivs.  a  fourth  of  an  inch  wide 


1010.  Pampas  Grass.    i>i5e3  (jynerium.) 

ard  stalks  ,'>-7  ft.  high.  R.H.  1862,  p.  150.  It  has  sub- 
varieties  with  white  striped  foliage,  var.  elegans-niveo- 
lineitum,  and  spotted  with  white,  var.  elegans-niveo- 
vitt&tum.  The  preceding  varieties,  except  where  noted, 
have  the  height  of  the  type  and  white  plumes.  Tha 
next  four  varieties  differ  from  the  type  in  having  col- 
ored plumes  :  vars.  rdseum,  viol^ceum,  purptireum  and 
carmineum,  the  names  indicating  the  different  colors. 
Varieties  with  white-striped  foliage  are  album  variegA- 
tum  and  Stenackerl  foliis  varieg^tis.  Varieties  with 
yellow-striped  foliage  are  aureum  variegatumand  Wes- 
serlingi  varieg^toin.  Var.  Roi  des  Roses  was  said  by 
John  Saul  to  have  foliage  striped  with  rose,  but  others 
describe  it  as  a  rosy-plumed  variety. 

When  advertised  under  Cortaderia,  these  names 
should  all  have  the  feminine  endings,  as  monstxosa,  etc. 

Cortaderia  jubilta,  Stapf  (Gyveriam  jxhUfum,  Lem. 
G.  arcnato-nebifldsHm,  Hort.).  Differs  from  Pampas 
Grass  in  the  rather  laxer,  more  graceful  plume,  with 
longer,  more  flexuous,  nodding  branches,  somewhat 
smaller  spikelets,  more  delicate  glumes,  and  in  the 
longer,  very  slender  staminodes  of  the  pistillate  fls. 
The  plume  is  lavender-colored,  and  the  plant  has  been 
killed  by  a  temperature  of  3°  F.  Grows  in  a  dense 
tuft,  perennial,  but  with  biennial  culms:  spikelets  3-.5- 
fld.  The  plume  is  1-2  ft.  long.  B.M.  7607.  G.C.  III. 
26:658.  Gn.  55.  p.  93.  R.H.  1885,  p.  200.  Gn.  15.  p.  179. 
Int.  by  Lemoine.  of  Nancy,  France.  Probable  synonyms 
are  G.  ro.<tei(m  Hendlateri  and  G.  argenteum  carmina- 
tum  Re»dla*eri.  F.S.  20:2075.— Not  so  well  known  as 
the  other  two  species. 

Gynerium  saccharoides,  Humb.  &  Bonp.  Uva  Grass. 
Rhizome  creeping:  culms  perennial,  12-30  ft. high:  Ivs. 
rather  evenly  distributed  over  the  culm,  those  near  the 
base  gradually  withering  away,  leaving  the  stem  naked 
4-14  ft.  above  ground:  sheaths  nearly  equal  (except  the 
lowest),  about  6  in.  long,  sligh.tly  longer  than  the  inter- 
nodes:  sexual  dimorphism  of  the  fls.  very  ccmspicuous: 
spikelets  2  Id.  B.M.  73.52.  — Essentially  a  more  tender 
plant  than  the  Pampas  Grass. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  W.  M. 
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The  gTowinjT  of  Pampas  plumes  for  profit  in  Califor- 
nia has  been  carried  i»n  for  over  25  years.  Pampas 
(trass  was  introduceti  into  the  United  States  about  1^*48. 
In  the  northern  states  it  is  frecjuently  planted  <>n  the 
lawTi  in  summer,  and  upt>n  che  approach  of  cold  weather 
transferred  in  a  tub  to  a  cellar  for  winter  protection. 
In  California,  a  hill  will  sometimes  attain  a  heitrht  of 
20  ft.,  a  iliiimeter  as  jrreat,  and  a  weight  of  2. t)«X)  pounds. 
Such  plants  would  be  quite  inconvenient  for  our  north- 
em  friends  to  handle  in  the  cellar. 

Plants  are  easily  pn><Iuce<i  fn>m  seed,  but  as  the  sex 
and  variety  are  very  uncertain,  stock  is  usually  increased 
by  dividing  the  female  plants,  the  plumes  of  which  are 
much  more  l>eautiful  than  those  of  the  male.  The  grow- 
in?  of  Pampas  (trass  on  a  commercial  scalv  dates  from 
1874,  when  the  difference  in  sex  was  discovered. 

In  1872  the  writer  sowed  seed  which  in  two  ytars  gave 
several  hundred  piume-l)earing  plants.  Even  then  the 
variations  in  color  and  fineness  were  very  marked. 

In  1874,  it  was  found  that  by  pulling  the  immature 
plumes  from  the  sheaths  and  exposing  them  to  the  hot 
sun  the  male  plumes  would  hang  heavily  like  oats, 
while  the  female  plumes  would  become  fluffy,  ami  light 
and  airj'.  In  November,  1874,  samples  of  the  female 
plumes  were  sent  to  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Three  hundred  were  ordere<l  at  once,  and  the  following 
day  instructions  were  receive<l  to  double  the  order  and 
send  by  express.  This  was  the  first  lot  of  good  plumes 
ever  sent  east  from  California,  and  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Pampas  industry.  The  writer's  planta- 
tion was  increased  each  year  until  1889,  when  it  com- 
prised about  5,(H)0  hills.  There  were  a  number  of  other 
extensive  plantations  in  the  neighlx>rhiH>d  of  Santa 
Barbara.  The  crop  of  1889  was  estimated  at  l.()(M>.(MX) 
plumes.  The  demand  has  Ix^en  g<XHi,  but  the  x>rices  have 
never  been  as  high  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  industry. 
The  first  prices  were  $200  per  1,000  plumes.  The  de- 
crease in  price  was  gradual  until  188(>.  when  sales  were 
slow  at  $;J0  per  1,000  plumes.  Some  of  the  growers  did 
not  harvest  their  crops  that  year,  and  destroyed  their 
plants.  In  the  fall  of  1887  plumes  were  in  demand  at  $40 
per  1.000,  and  in  1888  they  were  scarce  at  $50  and  $G0 
per  ]  ,000.  The  following  spring  there  was  an  increase 
in  arreag^e.  Since  then  the  industry  has  hatl  its  ups  and 
downs,  and  the  price  has  ruled  low  for  several  years, 
the  present  prices  being  $13.50  and  $14  for  first-class, 
and  $8  to  $".>  for  second  size. 

Pampas  (.trass  should  be  put  on  the  best  valley  land, 
and  set  10  by  16  feet  apart.  Before  planting,  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  plowed  and  put  in  first-class  condition. 
In  selecting  sttx'k.  divide  only  female  plants  that  pro- 
duce the  finest  white  plumes.  Young  hills  produce  the 
best  plants.  From  old  hills  the  best  plants  are  obtained 
around  the  outside,  those  in  the  center  of  the  stool  being 
mostly  worthless  unless  planted  in  large  clumps.  Some 
plumes  will  be  pro<luced  the  first  year  after  planting. 
They  will  not  be  first-class,  but  are  worth  saving.  The 
second  year,  if  well  grown,  they  shouM  produce  80  to 
150  plumes  to  the  hill.  Not  all  plantations  will  yield 
this  much.  The  third  and  fourth  years  there  vill  r;v,l  be 
much  change  in  the  yield.  As  a  plant  gets  older  the 
plumes  are  larger  but  the  yie'd  is  less.  After  8  or  10 
years  a  quantity  of  dead  matter  will  luive  accrmulated, 
and  the  hills  should  be  trimmed  or  burned. 

The  appearance  of  the  plumevs  is  a  signal  for  great 
activity  among  those  who  have  large  fields.  The  grass 
should  be  so  trimmed  early  in  September,  before 
the  plumes  appear,  that  each  hill  will  be  easy 
of  access.  Y'oung  plants  ripen  their  plumes  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  old  ones,  and  some 
varieties  are  earlier  than  others.  It  requires  ex- 
ercise of  judgment  to  pick  the  plumes  at  tho 
proper  time.  They  are  generally  ready  when  they 
are  exposed  from  the  husk  a  few  inches  and  have 
a  fluffy  look.  It  is  well  to  try  a  few  at  this  stage, 
and  if  they  cure  well  at  the  stem  end  when  dry 
they  are  ail  right,  but  if  they  do  not  become  fluflTy 
at  the  stem  end  they  have  been  picked  too  young. 
If  the  plume  looks  dark  and  seedy  at  the 'top 
when  cured,  it  was  too  old  when  picked.  Some 
varieties,  especially  those  producing  very  long 
plumes,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  somewhat 
longeron  the  plant  than  those  of  the  short-plumed 


varieties.  By  trying  a  few  of  each  variety,  the  time  of 
ripening  can  st)on  be  ascertained.  Some  varieties  are 
pulled  from  the  husk  in  the  field;  others  have  to  be 
hauletl  to  husking  benches,  where  the  husk  or  sheath  is 
removed.  Some  planters  husk  them  like  com  :  others 
use  a  knife  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  split  the  husk  with- 
out injuring  the  plume.  When  the  husk  has  been  split, 
a  quick  jerk  or  strike  on  the  table  will  extract  the 
plume.  The  plumes  are  then  taken  to  the  drying  ground 
and  evenly  sprea<l  in  long  rows.  This  ground  should  l>o 
made  smooth  an«l  free  from  any  trash  that  is  liable  to 
ailhere  to  the  plumes.  Clean  stubble  ground  is  the  l>est. 
The  plunit  >  are  left  on  the  ground  tliree  days  and  two 
nights  to  cure,  and  are  turned  and  shaken  once  each 
day.  They  are  next  packed  away  as  broatUy  and  smoothly 
as  possible  on  shelves  in  a  dry  building,  where  they 
should  lie  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  or  until  the  stems  are 
thoroughly  dried,  at  which  time  they  are  ready  for 
market.  They  are  packed  in  two  grailes:  the  first-class, 
having  plumes  2(i  inches  long  and  over,  clear  of  stem 
(sometimes  as  long  a.s45  inches),  is  packed  in  cases  that 
measure  three-quarters  of  a  ton  and  contain  3,lK)0  plumes ; 
second  class  stock  is  packed  in  cases  of  the  same  size, 
the  plumes  being  17  to  2(>  inches  long  clear  of  stem,  and 
6,000  in  each  case.  If  shipping  by  express,  the  writer 
uses  bales  of  about  2,000  plumes,  covered  with  canvas  or 
burlap  and  some  light  strips  of  wood  at  the  comers.  If 
the  plumes  are  packed  smoothly  and  evenly  they  will 
withstand  heavy  pressure.  Careful  all-round  cultivation 
is  necessary  to  produce  gt>od  i>lumes.  About  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  plumes  are  grown  at  Santa  Barbara  at 
the  present  time. 

The  best  market  at  present  is  London,  the  next  Ham- 
burg. Berlin,  Denmark.  New  York  and  Philailelphia 
take  a  few.  Pampas  plumes  are  colored  in  London.  In 
America  the  pure  white  plumes  give  the  best  satisfaction. 

Joseph  Sexton. 

GYNOEA  (name  refers  to  the  tailed  stigmas).  Com- 
p6sit(e.  Twenty  or  more  herbs  (rarely  somewhat 
shrubby)  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  Lvs. 
alternate,  entire  or  lobed,  numerous;  heads  discoid,  the 
florets  commonly  all  fertile,  not  very  showy.  The  (.ty- 
nuras  are  attractive  glasshouse  herbs,  usually  requiring 
a  mo«lerately  high  temperature.  Genus  allied  to  Senecio 
and  Cineraria. 

aurantiaca,  DC.  Velvet  Plant.  Stout  and  branchy, 
2-3  ft.,  with  almost  succulent  stems,  densely  clothed 
with  violet  or  purple  hairs :  lvs.  large  and  soft,  ovate, 
jagged -toothed,  hair}',  short  petioled  or  the  upi)er  ones 
clasping,  overlaid  with  iridescent  purple:  heads  in  a 
terminal  cluster,  yellow  or  orange.  Java.  I.H.  28 :436.  — 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  recent  foliage  plants.  In 
winter  it  may  be  grown  in  the  conservatory  or  warm- 
house,  but  in  the  summer  it  may  be  bedded  out  in  a 
warm  and  protected  place.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  makes 
a  most  satisfactory  display  of  colored  leafage.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  house,  as  gerani- 
ums are. 

Other  species,  but  not  known  to  be  in  the  Amer.  trade,  are: 
6.  auriculata,  Cass.  (G.  ovalis.  DC.    Cacalia  ovalis,  Ker.). 


lOli.  Gypsophila  muralis. 
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Only  illghtly  villoa«:  lv«.  oval,  entire  or  repand,  ifre*n  both 
»id«»s:  lis.  yellow,  fragrant.  China.  B.R.  2:101.— t?.  btcuior, 
IH.\,  2-3  ft.,  of  looser  j{n)Wth  than  the  aliove,  glahruus:  Ivs. 
lance  ovate,  somewhat  downy,  8hnrti»etiole<l.  dt'fx>-t«H»the»l  or 
pinnatiftd.  gre«Mi  above  j»nd  pnride  lieneath:  tls  orange.  Mo- 
luccas. B.  M.  5123.— (^  orAlig.  I)0.=<}.  auriculata,  — «».  tar- 
mentota.  DC  Climbing,  with  purple  glabrous  stem«:  Ivs.  nar- 
row, ovate  to  lanceolate,  acuminate  petioled  remotely  «mall- 
toofheil,  green  and  pv.rple-ribbed.  Warmhouse  phint  fmm 
Jlalajan  Is.    B.M.  7244.  L,  H.  B. 

OYPSdPHILA  {gtfpsum-loving,  because  it  like.^  cal- 
careous soils).  CanfophyUde^<r.  F^uropean  and  Asian 
herbs,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  tls..  and  useful  for 
mist-like  effects  in  mixed  boniers  and 
as  trimminj^  in  bouquet.s.  There  are 
perhaps  (K)  species.  Sennls  5.  nrsitr-il 
below,  but  the  calyx  naked  at  the  base 
(not  bracted,  a.s  in  some  related  gen- 
era) :  petals  5,  clawed,  very  small,  usu- 
ally white:  styles  2:  ^>od  4-valved:  Ivs. 
small,  entire,  opposite.  Very  branchy 
or  spreading,  slen«ler  herbs,  with  scant 
foliage  when  in  bbxim.  Of  easiest  cul- 
ture, in  open,  rather  dry  plact-s.  They 
are  desirable  for  rockwork.  They  make 
an  excellent  effect  as  tilling  amongst 
shnibbery:  also  good  for  covering  un- 
kempt places  with  a  mass  of  delicate 
bloom.    Hardy. 

A.    Plant  annual. 

lOlX  Gypsophila  murilis.  Linn.  Fig.  1011.  Verv  dif- 
elegans.  fuse  and  branchy,  mostly  with  shorttr 

Natural  size.  joints  than  G.  ♦'/♦r/rtH.s.  of  finer  appear- 
ance :  Ivs.  linear,  spurry  like :  Hs. 
small,  rosy;  1 -H^  ft.  Eu.  — Makes  a  dense  little  mound 
when  well  gro^vn. 

^legans,  Biet^.  Fig.  1012.  Repeatedly  forked-branched, 
glabrous:  Ivs.  sessile,  the  uppermost  linear,  the  lower 
oblong  or  spatulate:  tls.  white  or  sometimes  {(r.rdsen, 
Hort. )  rosy ;  1  ft.  Caucasus.  —  Much  cult. ,  and  handsome. 

AA.   Plant  perennial. 

B.   Lvs.  short,  spatulate :  plant  pubescent. 

cerastioldes,  D.Don.  Low.  densely  pubescent  :  lvs. 
pubesct-nt.  the  ra<iical  ones  lonir-pt'tioled.  the  others 
spatulate  or  obovate.  obtuse  or  nearly  so:  Hs.  large  (of- 
ten %  in.  across), white  or  lilac,  pink-veined.  Himalayas. 


B.M.  6699.   (tn  47,  p.  422. -Of  creeping  habit:  excellent 
for  rockwork. 

BB.    Lvs.  long:  plant  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 

paniculata,  Linn.  Babys  Brf.xth.  Fig.  101.1.  Dif- 
fuse and  rather  tall-growing  (2-'.i  ft.),  forking:  lvs.  lin- 
ear-lanceolate, the  largest  3  in.  Umg.  but  becoming 
smaller  towards  the  inflorescence,  sharp-pointed:  tl». 
white,  vtry  lunnerous:  pedicels  '2~'.i  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Eu.  —  A  very  popular  plant,  especially  for  use  in 
the  trimming  of  iKniquets.  A  nu>st  graceful  subject. 
Stems  s;iff  and  wiry,  therefore  excellent  for  cutting.  A 
picture    of    its    use    in 


^J/ 


«^ 


,/'e^ 


floral   arrangement    will 
be  found  in  A.F.  tj:340. 

acutUdlia,  Fisch.  Very 
like  the  last,  but  the 
plant  greener,  the  Ivs. 
narrower  (indistinctly  3- 
nerved)  and  the  pedicels 
scarcely  lonper  than  .the 
calyx.  Caucasus.  —  G. 
pdniculata  seems  some- 
times to  be  cult,  under 
this  name 

SWveni,  Fisch.  {G. 
glauea,  Hort.).  Lower 
than  G.  paniculata,  glau- 
cous-green :  lvs.  linear- 
lanceolate  and  carinate, 
mostly  radical  ;  tls. 
rather  larger,  white,  the 
panicles  smaller  than 
those  of  G.  paniculata; 
petals  shorter  than  the 
calyx.    Caucasus. 

ripens,  Linn.  Stems 
trailing  or  prostrate, 
ascending  at  the  ends, 
not  glaucous  :  lvs.  lin- 
ear, sharp-pointed,  gla- 
brous :  fls.  rather  large, 
white  or  rose,  the  petals 
about  twice  longer  than 
the  sepals  and  the  pedicels  usually  much  longer.  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  B.M.  1448.  — Best  adapted  to  the  rock- 
ery. L.  H.  B. 


1013.  Gypsophila  paniculata. 
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HABENABIA  (Greek,  a  rein  or  stmp;  referring  to 
the  sliape  of  parts  of  the  ttower).  Orchiddcfip,  tribe 
Ophrf'tdeif.  Rein  Orchis.  Terrestrial  leafy  herbs,  re- 
Henibling  orchis  in  habit  :  tubers  usually  undivided, 
rarely  lobed:  fls.  in  ternunal  racemes  or  spikes,  rarely 
solitary;  sepals  siibc<{uul.  free  or  cohering  at  base, 
erect  or  sprea<ling;  petals  usually  smaller,  often  2-lobed ; 
lip  spreading  or  drooping,  long-  or  short-spurred  at 
base,  its  bla<le  entire  or  3-5-fid;  column  very  short,  ses- 
sile ;  rostellura  usually  1-toothed  or  lobed  ;  glands 
naked;  anther  cells  parallel  or  divergent:  capsule  ovoid 
or  oblong,  erect.  The  lateral  lobes  are  sometimes 
fringed,  giving  the  flower  a  graceful  appearance.  Spe- 
cies about  4(H>,  very  wiilely  distributed  in  temperate  and 
tropical  regions. 

Few  species  of  Habenaria  are  of  much  horticultural 
importance,  especially  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  ex- 
otic kinds  enjoy  some  favor  as  stove  plants  in  England, 
while  there  are  a  number  of  hardy  North  American  spe- 
cies which  can  be  recommended  for  outdoor  cultivation 
in  boggy   places.    II.  Stisanunt',  earned,  miUtaris    and 


1014.  Habenaria  carnea. 

Other  East  Indian  species  are  best  grown  in  a  moder- 
ately wjirm  house,  needing  good  light  and  a  fair  amount 
of  water.  It  is  recommended  to  repot  them  after  the 
resting  season  in  a  compost  of  peat,  moss,  loam  and 
crock  du'^t.  with  the  tuber  resting  upon  the  crocked  up 
bottom  of  the  pot  and  the  growing  point  just  beneath  the 
soil.   They  should  then  be  given  a  good  supply  of  water 


until  after  flowering.    These  Habenarias  are  much  like 
Bletia  in  their  re<|uireuu'nts. 

The  most  popular  sj^'cies  at  present  seem  to  be  II. 
riliaris,  fimbriaUi  and  p^ffcodes,  liut  these  give  a  very 
imperfect  conception  of  the  beauties  of  the  genus,  al- 
though in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  H.  cilia ri.H  is  the 
showiest  orchid  in  temperate  North  America.  The  na- 
tive species  are  procurable  through  collectors  and 
dealers  in  native  plants:  foreign  species  through  Dutch 
bulb  growers;  and  II.  radiata  through  dealers  in  Japa- 
nese plants. 

Index  of  species  described  below: 

bifolia,  21>.  Elwesii.  18. 

blephariglottis,  15.     firabriata,  4. 

Bonatea,  19.  gigantea,  17. 


bracteata,  24. 
<*amea,  6. 
chlorantha.  20. 
ciliaris,  8. 
cinnabarina,  10. 
conofiea,  1. 
conopsea.  1 
cristata.  9. 
dilatata,  r?5. 
elegans.  32. 


gracilis,  33. 
Hookeriana.  30. 
Jlookerii,  ',iO. 
hyperborea,  31. 
Integra,  7. 
lacera.  2:{. 
Icin'oiihH'a,  22. 
l«*u<*o8tafhys.  14. 
longwalcarata,  16. 
milituris,  11. 


nivea,  13. 
obtusatn.  27. 
odoratissima,  2. 
orbiculata,  28. 
perama-na,  3. 
psycodes,  5. 
jiusiUa,  11. 
radiata,  21. 
rhoilochcila,  12. 
Susan  II !!',  17. 
trident  at  a.  '_'.'». 
Unahisclicensis,  34. 
virescens.  26. 


A.    F7s.  purple:   lip  3-parted  :  stems  leafy. 

B.    Segments  of  lip  entire  :  bracts  nearly  equaling  the 

flowers. 

1.  condpsea.  Benth.  {(iymnadenia  condpsea,  R.Br. 
G.  coHOfjtd,  French  authors).  Deadmax's  Finuek.'?. 
Fls.  violet-juirple  to  flesh-colored,  rarely  white,  fragrant, 
medium-sized ;  spur  longer  than  ovary,  sometimes  twice 
as  long.  June.  .July.  Europe,  N.  Asia. —  There  is  an  ^T. 
t'onopsfu  of  Reichenliach  dating  from  18.j4,  whereas 
Benthain's  dates  only  from  1880. 

2.  odoratissima,  Franch.  (Gymnadtnia  odoratissima, 
A.  Rich. }.  Fls.  intensely  red-puri)le.  aromatic,  only  half 
as  large  as  in  the  preceding;  spur  shorter  than  ovary. 
May,  June.    Europe. 

BB.   Segments  of  lip  toothed. 

3.  peramSena,  Gray.  Rather  tall:  fls.  large  and  showy, 
violet-purple  ;  midtlle  segment  of  lip  2-lobed.  July, 
Aug.    N.  J.  to  Va.  and  111.    B.B.  1:466. 

BBB.    Segments  of  lip  deeply  and  copiously  fringed. 

4.  fimbri&ta,  R.  Br.  Fls.  lilac,  rarely  white,  fragrant; 
petals  laterallv  toothed.  Summer.  New  Brunswick  to 
Mich,  and  Mts.  of  N.  C.  A.G.  12:152.  G.F.  10:483. 
B.B.  1:466. 

5.  psycddes,  Gray.  Three  ft.  or  less  high :  fls.  many, 
crowded,  much  smaller  than  in  flmbriata,  lilac,  rarely 
white,  fragrant.  Julv,  Aug.  Newfoundland  to  Minn, 
and  high  mountains  of  N.  C.    B.B.  1 :466. 

AA.   Fls.  pink  throughout :  Ivs.  all  radical. 

6.  cdrnea,  N.  E.  Brown.  Fig.  1014.  Lvs.  dull  green, 
spotted  with  white  :  fls.  few,  loosely  clustered,  light 
pink,  fading  nearlv  white;  lip  large  :  spur  over  2  in. 
long.  Penang.  G.C.  III.  10:729.  Gn.  47:1005.  G.M. 
H6:642.  G.F.  4:487.  J.H.  III.  :«:319.  R.B.  21:44.- 
This  species,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus, 
is  apparently  not  yet  in  American  trade. 

AAA.    Fls.  orange. 

B.    Color  orange-yellow  throughoui. 

c.    Lip  nearly  or  quite  entire. 

7.  Integra,  Spreng.  Two  ft.  or  less  high,  leafy:  fls. 
small,  crowded.  Julv.  N.  J.  to  La.,  near  the  coast. 
B.B.  1:46.'}. 

CC.    Lip  fringed  or  lacerate. 

8.  cili^B,  R.  Br.  Yellow  Fringed  Orchis.  Fig. 
1015.  Fls.  crowded,  brilliant  orange;  petals  fringed  at 
apex;  spur  about  twice  as  long  as  lip:  lip  long- fringed. 
Aug.  Eastern  U.  S.  B.M.  1668.  B.B.  1:464. -A  strik- 
ing species. 
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9.  cristAta,  R.  Br.  Smaller:  fls.  much  smaller;  petals 
merelv  tiMitheU  ;  npur  little  ex«'ee<linj<  the  lip.  July. 
ii.  J.  to  La.  near  the  coast.    B.B.  1 :464. 

BB.    Color  einnahnr-ornnqe ,  the  nopals  rtd-npotted 

outtide. 

10.  cinnabarlna,  Rolfe,     Small  :    stem   leafy  :    lip  .3 
lobe.l;  ^j.iir  ^traitfht.  nearly  ecjualing  ovary.    Madagas- 
car.—Not  in  Anier.  trade. 

AAAA.    J'^Ik.  u-ith  qreen  sepalx  and 
petals:  Up  britUitntly  colortd. 

11.  militiris,  Reichb.  f.  {IT.  pu- 
$llla,  Reichb.  f . ).  Bluisli  chiucous : 
fls.numerous;  lip  scarlet, tritid, mid- 
lobe  liifld;  spur  long  and  very  slen- 
der. >rre»*nish  white.  Cochin  China. 
R.H.  lHhH::{y<».  J.H.  111.  :W:5;i.  (t. 
31.  3G:4:«».  — The  author  says  of  this 
fine  plant:  "No  English  soldier  can 
boast  a  jacket  of  a  deeper  scarlet 
tlmn  tlie  lip  of  our  itl.tnt."  Not  in 
Amer.  trade. 

12.  rhodocheila,  TTnnce,  Nearly 
related  to  militaris,  but  tls.  fewt-r 
and  subcorynibose;  petals  almost 
helmet-shaped  ;  lip  varying  from 
deep  rose-pink  to  cinnabar  and 
madder;  spur  dull  yellow.  China, 
B.M.  7571.  — Not  in  Amer.  trade. 

▲AAAA.    Flu.  white  to  green  or 
yrttnUh  ytlloir. 

B.    Color  pure  white. 

c.   Lip  entire. 

13.  nlvea,  Sprenj?.  Lvs.,  except 
1  or  2  lowest,  bract-like  :  tts.  nu- 
merous, loosely  clustered,  small; 
spur  verv  slender.  Summer.  Del. 
to  Ala.   B.B.  1:402. 

14.  leucdstachys,  Wats.  Usually 
tall  and  stout  :  Ivs.  several  :  tls. 
raanv,  rather  large.  Idaho  to  Ariz., 
Calif,  and  Greg.  Mn.  6:81. -Nearly 
related  to  H.  dilatata,  but  distin- 
guished by  its  spur  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  sepals. 

cc.    Lip  fringed. 

In.  blepharigldttis,  Poir.  Fls. 
much  as  in  ciliaris.  but  somewhat 
smaller ;  petals  slightly  erose  at 
apex;  spur  about  3  times  as  long  as 
lip.  .Tuly.  Newfoundland  to  N.  C. 
and  Minn.  B.B.  1:405.  Mn.  8:ll:i.  — One  of  our  finest 
natives. 

ccc.    Lip  3-parted. 

10,  longecalcariita,  A.  Rich.  Lvs.  all  radical:  fls.  l-.T. 
large,  long-stalked  ;  middle  lobe  of  lip  narrow,  lateral 
ones  broa<ier,  unevenly  fringed;  spur  twice  as  long  as 
ovary,  with  pedicel.  July,  Aug.  India.  B.M.  7228.  — Not 
in  Amer.  trade. 

17.  Susdnnae,  R.  Br.  (IT.  gignutPa,  Don).  Stem  tall, 
stout,  leafy:  fls.  .{-5.  very  large,  fragrant  ;  broad,  fan- 
shaped  side  lobes  of  lip  deeply  fringed;  midlobe  tongue- 
shaped,  entire;  spur  more  than  twice  as  long  as  ovarv 
and  pedicel.  India.  Malaya.  China.  B.M.  .3;{74.  (i.C.  III. 
16:279.  J.H.  111.  29:220. -This  and  the  preceding  are 
among  tlie  largest-fld.  and  showiest  Habenarias.  Not  in 
Amer.  trade. 

BB.    Color  partly  or  wholly  green,  or  greenish  yellow. 

c.    Lip  deeply  3-lohed  or  3-parted. 

D.    Petals  cleft  or  parted  into  2  lobes  or  segments. 

18.  £lwesii.  Hook.  Erect,  leafy  :  fls.  few,  large, 
greenish  yellow;  petals  cleft  almost  to  base  into  long, 
slender,  sickle-shaped,  hairy  seg^ments;  lip  smooth,  the 
sepments  Ions:  and  slender.  India.  B.M.  7478.— A  re- 
markable species. 

19.  Bonitea,  Reichb.  f.  (Bonhtea  .tpecidsa,  Willd.). 
Stout,  leafy:  fls.  rather  large,  light  green  and  white  ; 
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lobes  of  lip,  especially  eentral  one,  tubular  towards 
base.  S.  Afr.  O.  C.  111.  17: 743. -Cult,  like  i-»Ma  grandi- 
flora. 

DD.    Pet aU  not  cleft  or  parted . 

E.    Spur  sac-shaped  :   lobes  of  lip  tntire. 

20.  ehlorAntha,  Spreng.  Lvs.  claspinkf :  fls.  not  ex- 
ceeding bracts,  greenish.    Mascarene  Islands. 

EE.    Spur  long  and  slender.  « 

F.    yfiddle  lobe  of  lip  entire,  the  others  fringed. 

21.  radi^ta,  Sprenjr.  Petals  exceeding  sepals  ;  sptir 
greenish  whitr,  about  equaling  the  ovary.  Aug.,  Sept. 
Japan. 

FF.    All  lohes  of  lip  deeply  fringed. 

22.  leucophaea,  Oray.  Four  ft.  hicrh  or  less:  Ps.  large, 
whitish  or  greenish,  fragrant  ;  petals  erose  ;  spur  ex- 
ceeding ovarv.  Julv.  N.  V.to  Minn,  and  Ark.  B.B. 
1:405. 

2n.  Ucera,  R.  Br.  Raooed  Onrnis.  Smaller :  fls. 
jrreenish  yellow;  spur  not  e<)ualini;  ovary.  June,  July. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Cia.  and  Mo.    B.B.  1 :405. 

CC.    Lip  merely  toothed   or  slightly  lohed :    fls.  ineon- 

spicuoHS. 

D.    Fls.  much  shorter  than   the    conspicuous  bracts: 
spur  sac-shaped,  short. 

24.  bracte^ta,  R.  Br.  Fls.  srreenish ;  spur  often  white. 
Summer.    Northeastern  C  S.  to  B.  C,  Eu.     B.B.  1:403. 

nn.    Fls.  nearly  equaling  or  exceeding  bracts:  spur 
long  and  slender. 

E.  Lvs.  1-2  near  base  of  stem. 

25.  tridentilta.  Hook.  Fls.  greenish,  loosely  clustered; 
lip  wide  at  ape.\,  3-toothed  ;  spur  incurved.  July,  Aug. 
Newfoundland  to  Minn.,  Fla.  and  La.  A.G.  12:153. 
B.B.  1:463. 

EE.    Lvs.  3  or  more. 

26.  virfiscens,  Sprene.  Leafy:  fls.  greenish:  lip  only 
slightly  exceeding  petals,  with  2  lateral  teeth  and  a 
nearly  basal  wart.  Julv.  Range  of  preceding.  B.B. 
1:464. 

CCC.   Lip  entire:  fls.  inconspicuous, 

D.    Large  lvs.  all  basal. 

'j:.    Leaf  solitary. 

27.  obtUB&ta,  Richards,  Spike  loosely-fld, :  fls.  yellow- 
green;  lipdeflexe<i;  spur  about  equaling  lip.  Summer. 
Across  B.  Amer.,  south  to  N.  Y.  and  Col.    B.B.  1:461. 

EE.    Leaves  2. 

F.  Spur  much  exceeding  ovary. 

28.  orbicul&ta,  Torr.  Lvs.  orbicular,  lying  on  the 
ground:  fls.  numerous,  loosely  clustered,  greenish  ;  lip 
white,  obtuse.  July,  Auj?.  Across  B.  Amer.  and  Minn, 
to  mountains  of  N.  C.    B.B.  1:401. 

29.  bifdlia,  R.  Br.  BrTXERFi.Y  Orchis.  Lvs.  oblong: 
fls.  white,  with  tips  of  spur  and  lip  greenish,  fragrant  ia 
the  evening.    May,  June.    Eu. 

FF.    Spur  about  equaling  ovary. 

30.  Hookeri^na.  Gray  {IT.  ITonkeri,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
oval,  obovute  <>r  orbicular  :  fls.  greenish  yellow  ;  lip 
acute.  Summer.  Nova  Scotia  to  N.  J.  and  Iowa.  B.B. 
1:401. 

DD.    Large  lvs.  several  above  the  base. 

E.  Spike  commonly  dense. 

31.  byperbdrea,  R.  Br.  Fls.  greenish  :  petals,  obtuse 
lip  and  slender  spnr  all  about  etjually  long.  Summer. 
Northern  U.  S.  to  Nova  >NCotia  and  Alaska.     B.B.  1:462. 

31.  ^legans.  Roland.  Large  lvs,  all  on  lower  part  of 
stem:  fls.  numerous,  small,  greenish  ;  sepals  1-nerved, 
all  alike;  spur  till  form.    Vancouver  Island  to  Calif. 

EE,    Spike  commonly  loose. 

F,  Spur  short,  sac-shaped. 

33.  gracilis,  Si.  Wats.  Three  ft.  high  or  less  :  spike 
long,  many-fld.:  fls.  greenish  ;  spur  about  equaling  lip 
and  sepals.    Ore.  and  Wash. 
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FF.    Spur  not  »ae-»hape(L 

34.  UnalMchc^niis,  Wats.  FU.  white  or  jn'«'^ni'*h  ; 
■epaN.  pftuls  Hii«i  lip  utHxit  equal;  Hpiir  slemicr,  barely 
to  nearly  twii-e  l«>njf«'r  than  lip.  Summer.  I'nalaska  to 
Calif.  un«l  Utah.  — Near  JI.  elegana,  but  more  slender, 
with  a  lonjfer  an«l  more  open  spike.  It  is  referre«l  by 
•ome  to  the  genuit  Hemiinium. 

.^^^.  dilat&ta.  Gray.  FN,  preenlsh  white;  lip  widened 
or  ev»-n  auricled  at  bast-  ;  Mpurab«iut  as  lunir,  incurved. 
Summer.  Cooler  parts  of  N.  Anier.  A. (J.  12:ir>.*l.  B.H. 
1:4«»2.  — More  slender  and  luvrrower-leaved  than  II. 
Xyperboren.  j.  H.  Kearnev,  .I». 

HAB£BL£A  (after  a  profes<<ior  of  botany  at  Pesth, 
who  died  in  1»31).  Gesntritcur.  This  includes  n  dainty 
little  hanly  herbaceous  perennial  i>lant,  which  is  tufted 
and  bears  in  spring  a  few  scapes  4-6  in.  high,  with  2-5 
nodding,  violet-colored,  5-lobed,  tubular  fls.,  each  about 
1  in.  long  and  1  in.  across.  Only  1  species  is  known, 
and  it  is  fouutl  wild  only  in  a  few  miles  of  a  8in;,'le  val- 
ley in  Thrace,  where  it  abounds  on  tlie  southern  slope  of 
the  Balkans  on  shaded  schistose  rocks.  Only  4  species 
of  OesneraceflB  are  found  wild  in  Europe,  and  .'I  of  them 
are  said  to  bo  confined  each  to  one  spot.  The  allied 
genus  liamondia  has  the  same  habit  and  is  equally  de- 
sirable. The  corolla  of  Ilaberlea  has  a  conspicuous 
tube,  which  is  thrust  out  of  the  calyx  nearly  A  in.,  and 
5  lobes,  2  of  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  others, 
while  in  Ramondia  the  flower  seems  to  be  wheel-shaped, 
with  5  equal  petals,  because  the  corolla  tube  is  very 
short  and  inconspicuous  and  the  lobes  deeply  cut. 

Haberlea  has  4  included  didynamous  stamens  and  a 
bell-shaped  calyx.  Ramondia  has  exserted,  equal  sta- 
mens and  a  wheel-shaped  calyx.  Ilaberlea  was  int.  to 
cult,  about  1881  by  Leichtlin,  and  few,  if  any,  of  our 
skilled  amateurs  know  the  plant.  It  is  not  advertised  in 
America.    For  culture,  see  Ilamondin. 

Bhodop^nsis,  Friv.  Clothed  everywhere  with  soft, 
spreading  hairs,  except  the  corolla:  Ivs.  2-3  in.  long, 
obovate- or  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  coarsely  crenate,  thick, 
leatherv,  few-nerved:  calyx  5-cleft;  corolla  pale  lilac. 
B.M.  GtJul.  W.  M. 

HABKANTHUS.    Include«l  in  II ippea strum. 

HABKOTHAMNUS  is  all  referred  to  Cestrum.  77. 
fasciri(li)fus  =  C.  fdsciruhttitm  :  II.  elegann  and  II.  coc- 
eineus  ehgati.'<=C.  ehgatifi;  II.  yeirelli=C.  yewelli. 

HACKBERBT.     Celtis  occichutalis. 

HACKMATACK,  or  TAMARACK.    La rix  Americana. 

HAMANTHUS  [blood  fluivfr).  Amarylllfli\ce^r. 
Blood  Lily.  Between  30  and  40  African  bulbous  plants, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  natives  of  the  Cape  re- 
gion. Fls.  showy,  often  numerous,  in  umbels;  perianth 
straight  and  erect,  with  a  short,  cylindrical  tube  ;  seg- 
ments longer  than  the  tube,  narrow,  equal;  stamens  G, 
inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  perianth,  usually  exserted, 
the  anthers  versatile;  style  flliform  and  erect,  on  a  3- 
loculed  ovarj':  fr.  berry-like,  indehiscent.  The  fls.  are 
red  or  white,  on  a  solid  scape,  which  is  little,  if  any, 
longer  than  the  cluster  of  r^ot-lvs.:  they  lack  the 
corona  of  many  nraarjilidaceous  plants.  Monogr.  by 
Baker  in  Amaryllidcap,  1888  •  but  the  S.  African  species 
are  revised  by  him  nior-  jently  in  Flora  Capensis, 
vol.  G.    See,  also,  Flora  Trop.  Africa,  vol.  7. 

Hsemanthiises,  like  most  Cape  bulbs,  are  summer-  and 
autumn-flowering ;  or,  when  started  indoors  or  in 
frames,  blooming  in  spring  or  early  summer.  The  fls. 
often  precede  the  Ivs.  The  foliaire  is  usually  large  and 
luxuriant,  and  the  scape  is  often  handsomely  colored. 
The  lis.  are  sometimes  as  much  as  2  in.  across,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  ball-like  heads  nearly  or  quite  a  foot 
through.  Yet  the  species  are  essentially  curiosities  in 
this  country.  The  culture  given  Nerine  suits  them  well. 
Their  season  of  growth  is  usually  not  more  than  three 
or  four  months,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  may 
be  laid  away  in  the  pots.  When  growing,  give  plenty  of 
rather  weak  liquid  manure,  keep  in  an  intermediate  or 
warm  house,  and  when  in  bloom  keep  them  somewhat 
cooler.   Avoid  overpotting.   Prop,  by  oflfsets,  which  usu- 


ally form  freely;  and  until  they  do  form,  the  bulbs  will 
firobably  not  neeil  repotting.  Separate  the  offsets  when 
growth  is  beginning.  In  this  country  they  are  some- 
times flowered  in  pots  plunged  in  a  warm,  protected 
border,  b|(H>niing  in  summer  and  fall.  For  II,  torica- 
rina,  see  liuphane  diaticha. 

A.   Leare$  thin  or  membra naeeout. 

B.    Spathra  and  perianth  tegmenta  spreading. 

multitldrui,  Martyn  (11.  tenuifldrnH,  Herb.  //.  h'dl- 
bnjtri,  Baker).  Bulb  glol»ose,  3  in.  or  less  in  diam.: 
Ivs,  3—4  on  a  short,  separate  stem,  the  petiole  short  and 
sheathing,  the  oblong  blade  G-12  in.  long,  with  C*-^  veins 
each  side  of  the  mi<lrib:  scai>e  straight,  1-3  ft.  high, 
green  or  re«l-spotted :  umbel  «>ften  0  in.  in  diam.,  con- 
taining 30-UM»  fls.,  which  are  usually  blcwxl-red,  with 
lineay  3-nerved  segments  twice  or  more  as  long  as  the 
tube;  red  filament-  long-exserted,  In^aring  prominent 
yellow  anthers.  Trop.  Africa.  Variable.  B.M.  9G1, 
I'JU.'),  3870.  L.B.C.  10:912;  20:1948  (erroneously  as  U. 
puuirrus).  F.S.  1:58;  23:2377.  I.H.  2G:354.  Var.  iU- 
p6rba8,  Ilort.,  is  an  improved  brilliant-colore<l  form. 

Kdtherinee,  Baker.  Bulb  globose,  2-3  in.  in  diam.: 
Ivs.  3-5.  on  a  short,  separate  stem,  appearing  with  the 
lis.,  with  a  short,  spotted  petiole,  the  blade  oblong,  9-14 
in.  long  and  4-6  in.  broa<l,  the  lateral  veins  8-10:  pedun- 
cle 1  ft.  tall,  spotted  towaid  the  base:  umbel  sometimes 
9  in.  in  diam.,  densely  many-fld. :  fls.  bright  red,  2-2Vi 
in.  long,  the  lanceolate  reflexing  segments  lit^ie  longer 
than  the  cylindrical  tube  ;  reel  filaments  exserted.  S. 
Afr.  B.M.  6778.  — Name  spelled  both  Jintherinrf  and 
Katharine,  even  by  Baker;  but  the  former  spelling  is 
the  original.  In  cult,  the  Ivs.  become  "about  3  ft.  in 
length  and  of  a  bright  pale  green  color— apple-green,  as 
it  is  usually  called  — an«'  the  venation  is  more  strongly 
marke«l  than  is  usual  in  //.  miiltifloru.<<,  II.  einnabari- 
nus  and  other  allied  kinds."— Burbidge,  Gn.  49,  p.  160, 
with  figure. 

Lindeni,  X.  E.  Brown.  Lvs.  6-8,  in  2  ranks,  arising 
from  a  thick,  solid  rootstock,  nearly  or  quite  evergreen; 
petioles  long,  winged;  blade  10-12  in.  long  and  3-5  in. 
wide,  long-ovate,  lanceolate  or  ovate-oblong,  acute,  the 
base  rounded  or  subcordate,  witii  a  longitudinal  fold 
either  side  of  the  midrib:  scape  139  ft.  tall,  arising  from 
the  side  of  the  lvs.,  flattened  on  one  side,  more  or  less 
spott<'d:  umbel  globular.  6-8  in.  in  diameter,  with  100 
or  more  scarlet  fls.  opening  in  succession:  fls.  2  in. 
across,  the  tube  %  in.  long,  the  lobes  longer  and  linear- 
lance.date  and  acute.  Congo.  G.C.  111.8:437;  13:483. 
I.H.  .37:112;  40:172,  Fig.  1:  41.  p.  18.  Gt.46,p.217.  G.M. 
36:220.   J.H.  III.  28:73.-Handsome. 

BB.     Spathes  and  perianth  segments  erect  or  ascending. 

puniceus,  Linn.  Bulb  nearly  globular,  2-3  in.  in  di- 
ameter: lvs.  2-4,  from  the  bulb,  the  petiole  one-half  the 
length  of  the  blade,  the  bla<le  6-12  in.  long  and  2-4  in. 
broad,  oblong,  strongly  undulated,  the  main  veins  about 
6  on  each  side  the  rib:  scape  6-15  in.  tall,  spotted:  um- 
bel globose  and  dense,  3-4  in.  in  diameter,  bearing  many 
scentless,  pale  scarlet,  yelhiwish  re<l  or  rarely  white  fls. 
1  in.  long:  perianth  tube  cylindrical,  shorter  than  the 
lanceolate  3-nerved  segments :  filaments  red,  1  in.  long. 
S.  Africa.    B.M.  1315. 

AA.  Lvs.  thick  and  fleshy. 

B.  Bracts  and  fls.  white, 

ilbiflos,  Jacq.  Bulb  or  tuber  compressed  sidewise, 
with  thick,  2-ranged  scales:  lvs.  2-4,  appearing  with  the 
fls.,  nearly  erect,  obtuse,  6-8  in.  long  and  nearly  half  as 
broad,  narrowed  to  the  base,  green  and  glabrous,  but 
ciliate  on  the  edges :  scape  less  than  1  ft.  tall,  pale  green, 
bearing  a  dense,  globular  umbel  2  in.  in  diameter:  fls. 
^4  in  long,  the  linear  segments  much  exceeding  the  tube. 
S.  Africa.  B.  M.  12.39.  L.B.C.  7:602.  Var.  pub^Bcens, 
Baker,  has  lvs.  hairy  above.  L.B.C.  8:702.  B.R.  5:  382. 
//.  Clarke i,  HorT.,  is  a  hybrid  of  this  species  and  C. 
coccineus. 

BB.    Uracts  and  fls,  red, 

coccineus,  Linn.  Bulb  compressed  sidewise,  3  in.  in 
diam.,  the  scales  many,  thick,  2-ranged:  lvs.  2,  suberect, 
liagulate,  reaching  2  ft.  long  and  8  in.  broad,  narrowed 
to  the  base,  green  and  glabrous,  not  ciliate:  scape  6-10 
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In.  t«n,  compre*****!.  iiiuttl«Ml  :  l»ra<'t>*  larce  ati<l  thli-k, 
aMCfniliniiC  »«i<l  foriuiiiK  a  <•"!»•  «'«  whi«*h  th«'  r»*<|  tN.  ur»' 
burne:  Hh.  I  in.  long,  with  liii«-Hr  M»-tfiufrit<4  and  n  nhort 
UiUf.  S.Africa.  B.M.  107.-).  L. B.C.  3:240.  Vur.  coarc- 
t4tus,  Baker.  Iian  smaller  Ivh.  and  shorter  hrartn.  B.R. 
.•J:l»l.-C)dd  idauts. 

tiffrinnf,  .Tarq.  LvH.  clliate  on  the  tnarpinn.  1  ft,  or 
less  loiitr.  MjM(tt«'<l  on  the  lower  part  of  the  l»uek;  »eapH 
6  in.,  re<l-Kpott»Mi :  umbel  dense,  2  in.  or  less  in  <liiitn.: 
braits  shorter  than  in  the  last  (not  over  2  in.  lonjf), 
brijfht  red:  fis.  1  in.  or  less  long,  with  very  short  tube. 
a.  Africa.    B.M.  1705.  L,  h.  B. 

HiEMARIA  (Greek,  referring  to  the  blood-red  under 
gurt'iwe  of  flie  lv8.).  Orehuliietir.  A  genus  of  4  species 
of  terrestrial  orchids,  known  to  the  trade  chiefly  as 
(io«Mlyera.  They  are  really  dwarf  stove  foiiatft*  plants, 
and  are  to  be  cult,  like  Aniectochilus.  In  Ha'iuaria  the 
lower  lip  is  swelled  above  its  base  into  a  wide  daw  and 
is  provided  with  a  pouch -like  sac  at  base,  and  a  blade  of 
2  diverj;ent  lobes;  in  tJoodyera  the  bhule  of  the  lip  is 
small  and  not  clawed  Both  prenera  belong  to  a  large 
group  in  which  the  lip  either  has  no  spur  or  sac,  or  if 
the  latter  is  present,  it  is  included  l)etween  the  sepals; 
while  in  Ana>ct<K*hilu.^  the  lip  ha.s  a  prominent  sac  or 
spur  projecting  between  the  lateral  sepals. 

The  leave.s  of  H.  discolor  are  gre«n  a!»ove  and  red  be- 
low. It  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as  JItnnaria 
Dawaoniana,  which  has  the  same  red  color  beneath,  and 
is  beautifully  netted  8i>ove  with  red  or  yellow.  In  both 
species  a  dozen  or  niore  small  tls.,  chiefly  white,  are 
borne  on  a  <lensely  hairy  scape.  Alfred  Rehder  writes 
that  these  plants  seem  much  easier  to  cultivate  than 
Anopctochilus.  He  has  succeeded  in  growing  Anrecto- 
chilus  only  under  hand  glasses,  but  has  grown  Heema- 
ria  without  a  hand  glass  in  large,  shallow  pans,  with 
the  rhizomes  creeping  in  sphagnum. 

A.  Lvs.  not  netted-veined  above. 

discolor,  lAmW.  (Goodtirra  discolor,  Ker.).  Blade  of 
lvs.  oblong,  3  in.  long.  ^4  in. wide.  China  (  Brazil,  accord- 
ing to  Loddiges).  L.B.C,  2:148.  B.M.20:>.  B.U.  4:271. 
—John  Saul's  plants  had  white  longitudinal  umrkiugs. 

AA.  Lvs.  hrillianlbj  netted-veined  above. 

Dawsoni4n&,  {G.  Ddusonii,  Boxall.  AnaectocMlus 
Ptiirsoni()nus,  Low).  Blade  of  lvs.  elliptic,  3  in.  long, 
1}4  in.  wide.  Bunna,  Philippines.  B.  M.  748G  (veins  of 
2  lvs.  blood-red;  of  the  other  almost  wholly  yellow).— 
John  Saul  says  "golden  purple"  veins. 

H.  IIasselbring. 

HAIRBELL  or  HAREBELL.  Campanula  rotundi- 
folia. 

HAEEA  (after  Baron  von  Hake,  German  friend  of 
botany).  Proteilcew.  A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs, 
slightly  cult,  indoors  abroad  and  outdoors  in  S.  Calif. 
The  genus  is  too  i>olymori>hous  and  unimportant  to  be 
described  at  length  here.  Ninety-ftve  species  are  fully 
described  in  English,  with  an  elaborate  key  in  Flora 
Australiensia  5:489  (1870). 

A.   Length  of  lvs.  1-3  inches. 

pugionifdrmis,  Cav.  Height  usually  2-4,  rarely  8  ft. : 
lvs,  all  entire,  terete,  smooth,  rigid,  1-2  in.  long:  fls. 
few,  in  axillary,  sessile  clusters.  L.B.C.  4:353.— 
Franceschi  says  it  is  an  odd  plant,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance looks  like  a  pine  and  has  whitish  fls. 


an  oldong  raceme  which  Is  1-3  in.  long.    G.C.  III.  19:85. 
—  Int.  in  1H".>1»  by  .MrN,  T.   B,  Shepherd,  who  says  that 
there  are  5  or  more  racemes  iu  a  bunch. 
PB,    yervea  few,  IS. 
C.    /'/*,  »</,  in  globular  hfttda. 
Uarlna,  R,  Br.    Tall  shrub,  attaining  10  ft.:  lvs,  4-6 
in.  long,  3-  or  5-nerve<l, 
often    nickle-shaped,   on 
long   petioles  ;   fls.    in  a 
globular  head,  \%-2  in. 
thick,    from    which    th« 
ntimerous    showy   white 
stignms  project  I  in.  or 
more  in  everv  direction. 
Blooms   in    the   Califor- 
nian  winter.    B.M.  7127. 
(J.C.    II.  23: 149. -Called 
Sea  Urchin  on  the  Ri- 
viera. 


cc. 


1016.  Halesia  tetraptcra  (Xj^). 


AA.   Length  of  lvs.  4-S  in. 

B.    Nerves  many. 

multilineita,  Meissn.    Tree  or  tall  shrub  :   lvs.  flat, 
6-8  in.  long,  with  many  very  fine  nerves:  fls.  pink,  in 


FU.  pink,  in  long 
ract  mes. 

ulicina,  R.  Br.  Lvs. 
usually  linear-lanceolate 
or  linear,  pungent,  4-8 
in.  long,  prominently  1- 
3-nerved  beneath:  peri- 
anth and  pedicels  gla- 
brous :  f  r.  rarely  above  K 
in.  long,  with  a  short, 
straight  beak.  — The  foli- 
age resembles  the  Euro- 
pean furze.  \y_  31^ 

HALfiSIA  (Stephen 
Hale,  1(;77-1701,  author 
of  a  famous  work  on 
••Vegetable  Statics"). 
S  y  n . ,  Moh  rodend  ron . 
Styracdceae.  Silveu 
Bell.  Snowdrop  Tree. 
The  common  Snowdrop 
Tree  {II.  tetrdptera)  is  a 
fine,  hardy,  small-size<l 
tree,  which  is  coverccl 
with  a  bewildering, 
cloudy  mass  of  small, 
snowy  white  flowers, 
borne  aboui  the  middle 
of  May,  before  the  foli- 
age of  the  tree  appears. 
The  genus  has  only  4 
species,  and  is  exclu- 
sively North  American, 
if  we  place  the  Japanese 
//.  hispida  in  the  genus 
Pterostyrax  by  reason  of 
the  subtenniual  inflorescence  and  smaller  and  fleshier 
fruit.  Small  trees  and  shrubs,  more  or  less  stellate  pu- 
bescent: lvs.  rather  large,  membranous,  ovate-oblong, 
acuminate,  more  or  less  denticulate,  slender-petioled, 
deciduous,  light  green:  inflorescence  lateral :  fls,  snow- 
white,  bell-shaped,  drooping,  on  slender  pedicels,  in 
fascicles  or  short  racemes  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  >)ranches,  borne  in  the  axils  of  lvs.  of  the 
preceding  year ;  calyx  obconical,  slightly  4-8- 
toothed,  adnate  to  the  :i— 4-celled  ovary;  corolla  bell- 
shaped,  epigynous,  4-5  cleft  or  parted 
nearly  to  the  base;  stamens  8-lG  :  ovary 
2-1. "(.(led,  4  ovxiles  in  each  cell:  fr.  a 
drupe,  dry,  oblong,  longitudinally  2-4- 
winged,  tipped  with  the  style  and  minute 
calyx  teeth. 

The  common  Snowdrop  Tree,  II.  t  trap- 
tera,  is  found  in  woods  and  along  streams, 
but  thrives  in  almost  any  good  soil. 
Its  habit  is  round-headed,  irregular  and 
somewhat  pendulous,  rather  light  and  twiggy.  It  is 
adapted  to  shrubberies  and  lawns  in  almost  any  jmsition, 
but  prefers  a  somewhat  sheltered  place  and  a  well- 
drained,  rich  soil.  It  is  easily  transplanted.  It  often 
grows  in  bush  form,  but  may  be  grown  as  a  tree  when 
cut  to  one  shoot  and  given  ample  room.    The  flowers 


1017. 


Halesia  tetraptcra, 
var.  Meehani. 
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are  rather  short-lived,  except  in  var.  Meehani.  Prop, 
most  commonly  by  layers,  also  by  root-cuttinfifs  in  sprini? 
and  autumn;  and  by  seeds,  which  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  as  they  rarely  gern.inate  until  the  second 
year  if  allowed  to  dry.  U.  dipteru  is  hardj'  as  far  north 
us  Philadelphia,  butof  doubtful  hardiness  farther  north, 
though  it  may  l)ecome  acclimatized.  Thrivi's  best  in  a 
cool,  deep  loam.  Prop,  by  seeds,  which  should  never  be 
allowed  to  dry,  and  by  grafting  on  Jf.  tetraptera. 

tetrdptera.  Linn.  Fig.  1016.  A  small  tree  or  shrub 
8^-10"',  whose  rts.  resemble  those  of  a  snowdrop,  Lvs. 
ovate  or  ovate-ob!ong,  tinely  serrate,  dark  green  and 
glabrous  above,  pale  green  and  stellate-pubt-scent  be- 
low, 2-4  in.  long:  tls.  in  lateral  clusters  of  2-4  ;  co- 
rolla 4-lobed,  1  in.  long:  ovary  4-celled:  drupe  ellip- 
soidal, lonfritudinully  4-winged,  1-1*2  in.  long.  Va.  S. 
and  W.  B.M.  910.  Mn.  5,  p.  194.  S.S.  6:257.  <Jng. 
2:247.  A.G.  14:211:  18:4.18.  M.D.G.  1899:3r)2-;{.  Var. 
Me6hani,  *<'"-<rent 'iir.j/f^/irtju',  Hort.).  P'ig.  1017.  Habit 
wholly  unlike  tvtt  of  the  type,  round,  bushy  and  more 
upright,  from  a  distance  looking  like  an  apple  tree,  12 
ft.  high.  Has  thicker,  rugose,  dark  green  lvs.,  on  young 
plants  glanrular  serrate,  and  smaller,  more  nimierous 
tls  with  sho  -t  calyx-tub»'s  and  cup-shaped  corollas,  with- 
out the  nanow  base.  Seems  barren,  but  is  not  a  hy- 
brid.   Growtl   smaller.     G.F.  5:535.     Gng.  2:247. 

diptera,  Ellis.  A  small  tree  or  shrub  from  the  South 
not  ♦^asily  distinguished  from  //.  tetraptera.  The  lvs. 
are  larger,  ovate,  green  on  both  sides,  coarsely  serrate 
and  downy:  fls.  white,  on  long  pedicels,  in  racemes  of 
2-4,  more  showy  than  those  of  77.  tetraptera  ;  petals  4. 
nearly  distinct,  1  in.  long:  ovary  3-celled  :  drupe  with 
2  large  opposite  wings  and  2  obsolete.  Early  June. 
S.S.  6:259.  — Plant  not  so  large  as  of  H.  tetraptera: 
lvs.  larger  and  tls.  more  showy. 

n.  cortimhoga,  Xioh.=Pterost5Tax  corymhosa.— S'.  hispidn, 
Mast.=Pterostyr!ix  hispida.— /f.  parviflora.  Michx.  Much  like 
H.  tetraptera,  but  shrubby,  with  smaller  Us.  and  "J-winged  fr. 
Ga.  and  Fla.  _^.  Phelps  Wyman. 

HALIM0D£NDB0N  (Greek,  salt  tree  ;  referring  to 
the  maritime  habit  of  the  plant).  Legumiudsip.  A 
genus  whose  sole  representative  is  a  hardy  deciduous 
shrub  4-10  ft.  high,  growing  in  the  dry,  barren  salt- 
flelds  of  Siberia.  It  is  characterized  by  the  small,  equally 
pinnate  lvs.  ending  in  sharp,  stinging  spines,  and  com- 
posed of  1-2  pairs  of  clean  Ifts.,  and  by  the  rather  large 
rose-purplish  rts.,  in  2-3  fld.  lateral  fascicles  from  the 
old  nodes  at  the  base  of  the  summer  shoots,  appearing 
from  May-July.  The  branches  are  whitish  and  prickly, 
with  small  petiolar  spines.  In  cultivation  the  shrub 
is  very  hardy,  enduring  both  drought  and  cold,  and, 
while  it  thrives  in  sandy  soils,  it  succeeds,  also,  in 
saline  or  alkaline.  The  rosy  tls.  and  the  airiness  of 
the  fine  lvs.  make  it  very  ornamental.  P  is  propagated 
by  seeds,  layers  and  cuttings,  or  may  b«'  grafted  upon 
the  common  Laburnum,  upon  Caraijaua.  arbfrescens, 
or  Colutea  arhorescens. 

argr^nteum,  Fisch.  Salt  Tree.  Lvs  compound;  Ifts. 
spatulate  or  long-oval,  mucronate,  blue-green,  more  or 
less  pubescent:  tls.  irregular,  papilionaceous:  calyx 
cup-shaped,  w^ith  5  short  teeth:  petals  of  nearly  equal 
length:  standard  orl>icular,  with  the  sides  turned  back- 
ward; keel  obtuse,  straight;  stamens  diadelphous,  un- 
equal: ovary  stipitate,  few-ovuled:  style  tiliforra:  pod 
inflated,  ovoid,  hard,  depressed  in  the  seed-bearing  por- 
tion, 6-7  in.  long;  seeds  oval,  sub-compressed.  B.M. 1016. 
R.H.  1876:30,  as  H,  apeciosum.     ^_  Phelps  Wyman. 

HALLfiRIA  (Albrecht  von  Haller,  1708-1777,  Swiss 
physician  and  naturalist,  and  professor  at  Gcittingen). 
iScrnphn(ari()ce(P.  About  6  species  of  shrubs  from 
Africa  and  Madagascar,  one  of  which  is  cult,  indoors 
abroad  and  outdoors  in  S.  Calif.  H.  Iticida,  Linn.,  grows 
4-6  ft.  high,  has  opposite,  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate  lvs.. 
and  axillary  clusters  of  about  t»  reddish,  tubular  fls,,  each 
about  1  in.  long.  The  fls.  are  bultred  on  one  side,  with  2 
short  teeth  in  one  lip  and  3  in  the  other,  and  sometimes 
yellowish  at  the  base.  Stamens  4.  didynamous,  exserted. 
B.M.  1744.  — Sometimes  called  African  Honeysuckle. 

HALOPHt'TUM.     See  ITopIophyttitn. 


HAMAM£LIS  (Greek,  hama,  together,  and  melon, 
apple  or  fruit  :  fruits  and  tlov.-ers  at  the  same  time). 
JJamamelidih'KP.  Witch  Hazel  Hardy  ornamental 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  decid'ious,  alternate,  short- 
petioled  lvs.,  yellow  fl;-.  in  axilla  y  clusters,  app»'aring 
late  in  fall  or  early  in  sprin;;,  and  with  capsular  fruits. 
Valuable  on  account  of  their  blooming  at  a  time  when 
hardly  any  other  shrub  outdoors  is  in  flower  :  well 
adapted  for  shrubberies  ;  of  comj»act,  bushy  habit  and 
with  handsome  folii>i;e,  turning  bright  yellow,  orang  i  or 
purple  in  fall.  It  thrives  best  in  somewhat  moist,  peaty 
and  sandy  soil  The  Japanese  species  likes  a  more 
sunny  position  than  the  American,  an<l  is  less  moisture- 
loviug.  Prop,  by  seeds,  which  do  not  genninate  until 
the  second  year,  or  by  layers;  rarer  kir  's  also  by  graft- 
ing on  seedlings  of  //.  I'irf/iniann  in  spring  in  the 
greenhouse.  Three  closely  illied  species  in  eastern  N. 
Amer.,  China  and  Jap.  L 's.  stipulate,  crenate-den- 
tate:  tls.  in  short-peduncled,  nodding,  axillary,  few-fld. 


1018.  Witch  Hazel.  Hamamelis  Vireiniana. 

Showing  flowers  and  fruits.    Natural  size. 

clusters,  perfect  ;  calyx  4-parted;  petals  4,  linear, 
crumpled  ;  stamens  4.  very  short  :  fr.  a  dehiscent, 
woody,  2-celled  capsule,  with  2  shining  black  seeds. 
The  seeds  are  shot  out  with  considerable  force.  Occa- 
sionally writers  spell  the  common  name  Wych  Hazel, 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  historical  reast)n  for  it. 
Witch,  as  use<i  in  Witch  Hazel  and  Wit<-h  Elm,  is  ])rob- 
ablvallie  "i  to  weak,  referring  to  a  drooping  or  straggling 
habit. 

Virginiina,  Linn.  Fig.  1018.  Shrub  or  small  tree, 
attaining  25  ft.:  lvs.  oblitpie  and  cordate  at  the  base, 
obovate,  coarsely  crenate,  pubescent  on  the  veins  be- 
neath. 4-*)  in.  limg;  petals  bright  yellow.  %-%  in.  long  ; 
calyx  dull  brownish  yellow  inside  :  fr.  surrounded  by 
thecalvx  to  one-half. '  Sept.,  Oct.  Canada  to  Fla.,  west 
to  Neb",  and  Tex  Km.  472.  S.S.  5:198.  B.M.  6684. 
L.B.C.  6:598.    A.«      11:657  and  17:771. 

Japdnica,  Sieb.  and  Zucc.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30 
ft.:  lvs.  roundish  to  oblong-ovate  or  ol»ovate,  sinuately 
crenate,  prominently  veined  beneath,  glabrous  or  pubes- 
cent, 2-4  in.  long:  petals  %m.  long,  yellow;  calyx  lobes 
revolute.  purplish  or  yellow  inside:  fr.  only  at  the  base 
surrounded  by  thecalvx.  Feb. -April.  Japan.  — There 
are  2  varieties.  Var.  arbdrea,  Rehd.  (//  fTr?>o>v<r,Mast.). 
Lvs.  larger,  usually  more  roundish  an  •  of  firmer  tex- 
ture: petals  golden  vellow:  calvx  deep  purple  inside: 
of  more  vigorous  gro'wth.     B.M".  6659.     K.H.  1891:472. 
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O.C.  TI.  1:187  and  U:2i):,  an<l  III.  9:247.  O.M.  .^4:94. 
Var.  Zuccarinitoa,  Arb.  Kew.  ^i\  .  .  .smaller  ami  thinner: 
petals  canary  yellow;  calyx  pt.  •  >r  brownish  yellow  in- 
side.  a.P.  4:257.    Gn.  17,  p.  251.        Alfred  Rehder. 

HAM£LIA  (Henry  Louis  Duhamel  du  Monceau, 
17lKJ-17»2,  prominent  French  boi  nical  author).  RubiA- 
cf<e.  This  genus  contains  a  tend*"  shrub  with  large 
clusters  of  scarlet-orange  lis.  much  prized  in  Fla.,  and 
recently  urged  for  northern  conservatories  under  the 
name  of  "Scarlet  Bush."  About  Hi  species  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  American  shrubs,  glabrous  or  pubes- 
cent: Ivs.  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  ,'{-4,  jietiolt^d,  ovate- 
oblong,  acute  at  both  end'*:  lis.  in  terminal,  2-3  forking 
cymes,  yellow,  reddish  or  scarlet,  with  pedicels  short 
or  none;  corolla  tubular  or  almost  bell-shaped,  about 
5-riblK  I  ;  limb  with  5  short  lobes  ;  stamens  5  :  ovary 
5-celled:  berries  small,  ovoid,  5-lobed,  many-seeded. 
Hoffmania  is  distinguished  by  its  2-.'{-cell<'d  ]»erry. 

Uami'lia  patens,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  S. 
Florida,  along  the  coast,  a  beautiful  and  almost  unknown 
plant,  shoultl  be<jome  a  favorite  in  greenhouse  culture. 
The  Ivs.  have  n  purplish  line  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  fls.  are  of  a  bright  orange-red  color.  In 
Fl<»rida  it  nuist  sun-ly  become  a  favorite  for  open-air 
planting,  as  it  is  there  rarely  killed  down  by  frost,  and 
when  it  is  it  sprouts  up  readily  fnmi  the  root,  and  blooms 
the  following  summer.  It  is  in  bloom  for  many  months, 
and  without  doubt  could  be  forced  at  any  season. 
With  age  it  becomes  a  woody  shrub,  5-12  ft.  in  height. 
The  fls.  are  succeeded  l)y  handsome  black  berries, 
•which  are  retained  a  long  while. 

A.    Fls.  sccrUt -orange :  berries  ovoid,  black. 

patens,  Jacq.  Lvs.  typically  in  ."i's,  rarely  2-."),  more 
or  less  Villous  pubescent :  cymes  2-;i-forked,  disposed 
in  a  pedunculate,  terminal  umbel.    B.M.  2533. 

AA.    lis.  orange-yeUoiv :   berries  globular,  purple. 

sphaerocarpa,  Ruiz  &  Par.  Lvs.  in  3's,  ol»long,  hirsute 
on  l)oth  sides  :  cymes  disposed  in  terminal  panicles  : 
corolla  tubular,  distinctly  5-cornered:  berries  hispid. 
Woods  of  Peru.  g.  x.  Reasoxer  and  W.  M. 

HAPLOPAPPUS   is  a plopappy.s. 

HAPLOPHtLLUM.    See  liuta. 

HARBINGER  OF  SPRING.    Erigenia  bullosa. 

HARDENB£RGIA  (after  Frauziska,  Countess  of  Har- 
denberg,  sister  of  Baron  Huegel,  a  well  known  tiaveler.) 
Lcguminbsiv.  Three  Australian  twining  herbs  or  sub- 
shrubs,  with  long  racemes  of  small  Hs.,  ranging  from 
■white  through  pink  and  rosy  purple  to  violet-blue,  often 
with  1  or  2  green  or  yellowish  spots  on  the  standard. 
The  genus  is  told  from  Kennedyaby  the  different  habit, 
smaller,  more  numerous,  differently  colored  fls..  short 
calyx  teeth  and  liy  tlie  keel,  which  in  the  2  species  de- 
scribed below  is  inucli  shorter  than  the  wings.  Both  are 
cult,  abroad  under  glass  l»y  those  who  are  skilled  in 
managing  Australian  woody  plants.  The  species  first 
mentioned  is  cult,  outdoors  in  Calif. ;  the  second  was 
once  offered  by  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
phmts  can  be  trained  into  bush  form.  Monograi)h  in 
Flora  Australiensis  2:240  (18G4). 

A.   Leaflets  solitary:  pods  flcJ,  with  dry  pulp  inside. 

monophylla,  Benth.  Lfts.  usually  2-3,  or  eveti  4  in. 
long,  obtuse,  varying  from  broadly  cordate-ovate  to  nar- 
rowly lanceolate:  fls,  less  than  }4  in.  long,  in  2's  or 
rarely  3's,  as  many  as  35  in  a  raceme,  and  the  u|>per  ra- 
cemes often  forming  a  terminal  pani<'le:  jxxl  flat,  with 
dry,  pithv  pulp  inside.  B.  2:»4.  B.M.  203,  21(59.  L.B.C. 
8:758  an<l  20:1940.  B.R.  11:W4  and  1(;:13.3<).  R.H.  189fi, 
p.  431.  K.B.  22:lt>9.  — Has  many  synonyms.  The  fls.  range 
from  white  through  rose  and  purplish  to  pure  violet, 
but  are  never  distinctly  blue.    Var.  ^Iba  is  cult. 

AA.    Leaflets  3  or  5 :  pod  turgid,  without  pith  or  pulp. 

Comptoniina,  Benth.  Lfts.  3  or  5,  aTid  in  the  latter 
case  the  side  ones  in  2  opposite  pairs,  which  are  noi  dis- 
tant as  in  other  5-leafleted  members  of  the  tribe:  fls.  in 
pairs  or  clusters  of  .3-4  along  the  racemes.    B.R.  4:298, 


22:1862  and  26:00.  R.H.  1882,  p.  344.  J.H.  III.  30:361.- 
The  fls.  are  stud  to  have  the  same  size,  color  and  struc- 
ture as  in  IT.  monophylln,  but  in  cultivati«>n  the  blue  or 
violet-blue  form  has  probably  been  most  popular.  Var. 
Alba  is  cull. 

IT.  retusa,  Benth.,  is  an  anomalous  species  not  cult. 
All  other  names  in  this  gtnus  are  synonyms  of  the  2 
species  >.!"^fribed  above.  \y^  -^{^ 

HARDHACE.    Spircea  tomentosa. 

HARD  HEADS.    Centaurea  nigra. 

HARDY  PLANTS.  The  word  "hardy"  covers  many 
distin''t  ideas.  It  is  use<l  to  distinguish  plants  that  can 
be  cultivated  outdoors  the  year  round  from  plants  that 
must  be  grown  un<ler  glass  part  or  all  of  the  year.  For 
example,  in  this  Cyclopedia  slants  are  spoken  of  as 
hardy  as  far  nor^''  as  Was  gton,  1).  C.,  New  York, 
Boston  or  Montreal,  meanin.:  that  the  plants  are  not 
killed  by  the  winters  at  these  places.  In  its  widest 
sense,  "hardy  "  indicates  resistance  to  all  kinds  of  un- 
favorable conditions.  Thus,  while  all  the  conmion  ge- 
raniums are  tender  plants,  one  variety  may  be  hardier 
than  another  because  it  withstands  intense  heat  and 
drought  and  general  neglect.  In  general,  however,  the 
unfjualifled  word  "hardy"  indicates  thut  the  plant  is 
able  to  withstand  the  winter  of  the  given  place.  See 
the  articles  Border  and  Landscape  Gardening.  Smaller 
divisions  ot  '.,he  subject  of  Hardy  Plants  are  discussed 
under  Alpine  Gardens  (including  Rock  Gardens)  and 
.4^Ho/tcs  (including  Bog  Plants). 

HAREBELL.     Campanula  rotundifolia* 

HARICOT  (French  name  for  Phaseolus  vulgaris). 
Same  as  Kidney  Bean  of  the  English.  It  is  the  common 
garden  bean  of  America,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Windsor  or  Broad  bean,  the  Lima  bean,  ere.    See  Bean. 

HARtNA.     See  WalUchia. 

HARLEQUIN   FLOWERS.     Sparaxis. 

HARPALIUM.     All  referred  to  S^e?uiHi'/j»s. 

HARRIS,  JOSEPH  (Fig.  1019),  agricnltural  author, 
was  born  June  29,  1828,  in  tbe  village  of  Shawbury, 
England,  and  died  at  his  home  at  Moreton  Farm,  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y,,  Nov.  18,  1892.  ITis  father  and  fore- 
fathers for  several  generatioi  s  were  farmers;  it  is, 
therefore,  but  natural  that  he  should  have  inherited  a 
keen  interest  in  every- 
thing  pertaining  to 
rural  life.  From  early 
youth  he  showed  a  re- 
markable fondness  for 
investigation  and  ex- 
perimentation, in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he 
found  gratification  by 
his  stuily  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  with 
Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gil- 
bert, on  their  famous 
experiment  farms  at 
Rothamsted.  It  was 
<luring  this  period  that 
he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  useful- 
ness in  the  cause  of 
rational  and  scientific 
agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. In  the  year 
1849  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  soon  become 
ono  of  the  foremost  and  most  reliable  writers  for  the 
rural  press.  His  "Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm," 
which  appeared  in  the  "Genesee  Farmer"  in  1804-65, 
attracted  general  attention,  and  in  1860,  when  the 
"(lenesee  Farmer"  was  purchased  by  the  "American 
Agriculturist,"  Mr.  Harris  joiiied  the  editorial  staff  of 
this  paper  and  continued  his  "  Walks  and  Talks  "  in  each 
number  up  to  1870.   After  an  intermission  of  e-^ht  years, 
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he  resumed  them  again  until  the  increasing  demands  of 
his  seed  business  upon  his  time  prevented  him  from 
continuing  them.  In  all  there  were  171  chapters.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these ''Walks  and  Talks  "have  never 
been  published  in  book  form,  as  they  constiiute  a  deci- 
dedly unique  feature  in  our  agricultural  literature.  These 
articles  were  written  in  the  form  of  conversations  with 
the  "Deacon,"  who  was  his  neighbor  and  one  of  the  oldest 
farmers  in  the  town,  and  not,  as  has  often  been  sup- 
posed, a  fictitious  character.  They  are  narratives  of 
actual  experiences  on  the  farm,  and  talks  about  things 
that  occupied  his  thought  for  the  time,  and  have,  there- 
fore, an  intensely  practical  character  throughout.  He 
lets  the  Deacon  state  that  farming  is  a  poor  business, 
and  tlien  patiently  talks  him  out  of  it,  and  convinces  him 
that  the  only  farming  that  pays  is  "high  farming."  mak- 
ing a  garden  of  the  entire  farm.  He  cherished  the  idea 
that  the  intelligent  farmer  must  put  his  questions  to 
the  soil  and  not  to  hi^  neighbor,  and  then  have  the 
patience  to  wait  and  read  the  answers  when  they  come. 
He  had  an  abiding  belief  in  manures  and  clean  land, 
and  in  all  his  writings  he  earnestly  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  his  readers  that  the  real  source  of  fertility 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  stores  of  plant-food  lying 
dormant  in  the  soil,  and  that  tillage,  underdraining  an(l 
thorough  cultivation  are  the  means  by  which  we  develop 
and  render  this  plant-food  available,  and  that  the  real 
basis  of  success  is  faith  accompanied  by  good  works. 
His  books,  "Harris  on  the  Pig."  "Talks  on  Manures," 
and  "The  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda"  are  all  of  the  same 
practical  stamp.  His  last  book,  "Gardening  for  Young 
and  Old."  as  its  title  indicates,  is  intended  as  a  guide 
for  the  boy  and  his  grandfather  at  the  same  time,  but 
with  the  mental  reservation  that  it  should  be  principally 
for  the  young  folks.  Mr.  Harris  realised  the  need  of 
more  gardening  and  better  gardeners,  and  had  strong 
faith  in  the  promising  future  of  see  rowing  in  this 
country.  la  the  development  of  these  .  iustries  he  saw 
bright  opportunities  for  the  boys,  be 'uuse  they  were 
young  and  could  alT^'"d  to  wait,  and  especially  because 
they  would  be  more  liable  to  adopt  new  processes.  In  this 
work  he  makes  a  strong  plea  for  a  more  general  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers,  losing  no  opportunity  to  convince  the 
reader  that  the  beauty  of  tlowers  elevates  the  tastes,  and 
their  cultivation  gives  health  and  pleasure.  These  and 
similar  sentiments  pervade  all  his  writings,  and  may 
well  serve  as  a  keynote  to  his  life's  aim.  Whatever 
work  he  undertook  he  did  with  a  full  heart  and  convinc- 
ing earnestness.  His  writings  and  teachings  have  left 
an  in<lelible  impress  upon  les;ions  of  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  because  he  was  sound  in  principle  and  honest  in  his 
convictions.  In  summing  Tip  his  life-work,  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  no  one  has  done  more  in  this  country  to 
dignify  rational  and  profitable  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture than  Joseph  Harris.  p^  yi^  Hexamer. 

HARTWfiGIA  (Theo<lor  Hartweg  collected  in  3Iexico 
for  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  found  these 
plants  near  Vera  Cruz).  Orchiih\ce(p.  A  genus  of  2 
species  of  tender  epiphytic  orchids  from  tropical  Amer- 
ica, growing  about  a  foot  high  and  bearing  purple  fis. 
The  genus  has  the  habit  of  Epidendrum.  section  Am- 
phiglottis,  but  differs  in  having  the  labellum  saccate  at 
the  base,  in  which  respect  the  genus  approaches  Po- 
nera  ;  however,  Ponera  has  a  very  different  habit,  ff. 
pKrpnrea  was  once  advertised  by  John  Saul.  Rest  them 
in  a  coolhouse  Oct.  to  Mar.  Growing  temperature 
should  be  65-90='. 

purpiirea,  Lind.  Lvs,  solitary,  leathery,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, equally  terete  with  the  stem,  many  times  shorter 
than  the  thread-like  pe«luncle:  fis.  small,  purple;  sepals 
acute,  a  little  larger  than  tlie  petals;  limb  of  the  lip 
white  at  the  base,  callous.   Mex. 

//.  gemma,  Reichb.  f.  "This  is  a  most  lovely  gem."  wrote 
Reichenbach.  and  'niin'h  1»etter  than  its  prede<'essor."  Gemma, 
therefore,  does  not  mean  "twin,"  as  sometimes  stated.  Lvs. 
solitf»rj',  semi-terete,  thick,  acute,  channelled,  lilotrhed  with 
blackish  violet :  lis.  amethvst-purple,  in  a  small.  1-branfhed 
panicle:  odd  sepal  afnte  obtusely  strap-shaped ;  equal  sepals 
oblong-acute.  Cent.  Amer. 

HARVEST  BELLS.    Gcntmna  PneHtnonanthe. 


HASSOCK  GRASS.    Consult  Deschampsia. 

HASTlNGSIA  (S.  Clinton  Hastings,  promoter  of  Cali- 
fornian  botany).  Lili(\ce<r.  Two  bulbous  plants  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  with  white  or  greenish  fis.  in  many-fld. 
panicles  or  racemes  :  perianth  segments  distinct,  each 
obscurely  .'{-nerved;  stamens  l»;  style  short.  Hastingsias 
have  strong,  nearly  naked  stems,  arising  from  a  scaly 
bulb:  lvs.  thick.  The  two  species  are  offered  by  collec- 
tors, but  they  are  little  known  in  cult.  Treatment  as 
for  Camassia.  H.  61ba,  Wats.,  is  2-.'>  ft.  high:  lvs.  J^in. 
or  less  wide  :  raceme  simple  or  nearly  so,  1  ft.  long, 
densely  fid.,  the  fis.  ?4in.  or  less  long,  white  or  greenish 
white;  stamens  equaling  the  segments.  N.  Calif,  north- 
ward. H.  bracteosa,  Wats.  Bracts  narrow  and  nearly 
equaling  the  fis.,  which  are  larirer  than  in  the  other,  and 
white;  stamens  half  as  long  as  segments:  lvs.  longer. 
Oregon.  l.  h.  B. 

HAW,  or  HAWTHORN.   Consult  Craiaifjus. 

HAW,  BLACK.      Viburnum  prunifoUum. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig. 
1020.  The  group  known  as  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich 
Islands  is  located  about  2,100  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
in  a  southwesterly  direction.  It  lies  between  the  paral- 
lels 18^  50'  and  23°  5'  north  latitude  and  between  the 
meridians  150^  40'  and  160°  50'  west  longituile. 

Area.  — The  five  most  important  islands  have  an  area 
of  about  6,200  square  miles,  or  rather  less  than  that  of 
Massachusetts,  and  extend  about  380  miles  from  north- 
west to  southeast. 

Climates.  — It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Hawaii  ( as  the  whole  group  is  sometimes  called) , 
for  there  are  so  many  different  climates  in  this  small 
area.  The  extent  of  the  rainfall,  for  example,  which 
forms  so  important  a  factor  in  the  horticultural  condi- 
tions of  a  country,  is  decidedly  different  in  dift'erent  re- 
gions and  even  in  localities  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other.  To  understand  the  climatic  conditions,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  recall  that  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, their  central  parts  and  the  larger  part  of  their 
area  being  occupied  by  rugged  and  high  mountains, 
with  valleys  lying  between  the  ranges  and  narrow 
plains  near  the  coast.  Being  in  the  path  of  the  north- 
east trade  winds,  the  windward  side  of  the  islands  re- 
ceives an  abundant  rainfall  throughout  the  year,  while 
the  southwest  shores  are  comparatively  dry.  Thus,  at 
Honolulu,  on  the  southwest  shore  of  Oahu.  the  annual 
rainfall  averages  about  38  inches,  while  that  of  the  city 
of  Hilo.  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
measures  12  feet.  Even  within  a  very  narrow  range,  as, 
for  example,  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Hon<dulu.  there  is 
great  variety  of  rainfall,  certain  localities  receiving  fre- 
quent rains  throuirhout  the  year,  while  others  only  two 
or  three  miles  distant  practice  irrigation  constantly. 
Some  of  the  great  su'rar-cano  plantations  depend  wholly 
upon  the  natural  supply  of  witer,  while  others  could 
not  grow  cane  at  all  without  their  expensive  systems  of 
artesian  wells  and  irrigation. 

Similarly  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  temperature 
in  different  parts  of  this  small  but  important  country, 
but  exceedingly  slight  variations  with  the  changing  sea- 
sons. The  windward  side  is  cooler  than  that  which  is 
sheltered  by  the  mountains,  but  in  no  part  of  the  islands 
is  the  heat  so  intense  as  would  be  expected  from  their 
locatitm  within  the  tropics.  Only  rarely,  in  tlie  hottest 
localities,  does  the  mercury  rise  to  90°  F.  Again,  the 
variation  in  elevation  from  sea  level  to  many  thousand 
feet  gives  a  like  variation  in  temperature,  so  that  some 
of  the  mountains  of  the  largest  island  are  covered  with 
snow  duritig  a  part  of  the  year.  In  short,  so  far  as  cli- 
mate is  concerned,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  offer  all  that 
could  be  asked  for  great  and  diversified  horticultural 
industries. 

HouTicfLTrRAL  DISTRICTS. —  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  area  »)f  the  country  is  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  tillable  portions  are.  in  general,  the  plains 
along  the  coast  ami  the  valleys  among  the  motmtains. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  such  lands  is  now  occu- 
pied by  sugar-cane  plantations,  which  are  to  be 
found  on  every  important  island  of  the  group.    There 
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Hawaiian  Islands.    The  chief  horticultural  regions  are  at  A,  B,  D,  E. 


are  some  extensive  coffee  sections  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  particularly  the  district  of  Kona,  whose  coffee 
has  established  a  reputation  for  peculiar  excellence  of 
flavor.  There  are  no  large  areas  devoted  to  horticulture, 
hut  perhaps  the  most  important  horticultural  regions, 
at  the  present  time,  are  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and 
Oahu.  Some  of  the  elevated  lands  of  Maui  help  to  sup- 
ply the  Honolulu  market  with  potatoes.  The  main 
horticultural  areas  are  designated  on  the  map  bv  the 
letters  A,  B.  D,  E.  ' 

Present  Status  of  Horticulture.— As  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  statements,  horticulture  is  as  yet 
quite  undeveloped.  Almost  all  the  scientific  effort  and 
investigation  in  agriculture  (using  that  term  in  its 
wider  meaning)  have  been  devoted  to  sugar-cane,  for 
until  recently  the  sugar  planters'  experiment  station 
has  been  the  only  agricultural  institution  in  the  islands. 
There  is,  however,  some  considerable  variety  of  horti- 
cultural products,  and  the  cultivation  of  some  of  these 
has  assumed  commercial  proportions.  Among  the  latter 
in  the  field  of  pomology  is  the  banana,  of  which  there 
are  many  different  varieties  in  the  country.  Some  of 
these  gr<)w  wild  in  the  woods,  as  do  also  oranges  and 
limes.  Bananas  and  a  few  pineai>ples  are  the  only 
fruits  grown  to  any  extent  for  export,  though  the  peo- 
ple are  awakening  to  the  horticultural  possibilities,  and 
some  are  planting  other  fruits.  The  export  of  bananas 
for  the  year  1898  amounted  to  7G,000  bunches,  and  the 
home  consumption,  though  no  record  is  taken  of  it, 
would  doubtless  be  found  considerably  greater.  These 
are  raised  chiefly  by  the  Chinese,  but  there  are  also 
white  men  in  the  business  who,  by  their  superior  skill, 
pro<luce  a  finer  fruit. 

The  oranges  are  seed.— gs  almost  without  exception, 
but  some  of  these  are,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  well 
worthy  of  propagation,  having  a  flavor  which  manj*  pre- 
fer to  that  of  the  fruit  imported  from  California.  The 
island  of  Hawaii  produces  most  of  the  home-grown 
oranges  in  the  market,  but  the  gardens  of  all  the  islands 
have  their  orange  trees. 

Grapes  for  the  Honolulu  market  are  grown  for  the 
most  part  by  the  Portuguese  within  the  limits  of  the 
city.  The  Isabella  and  the  Concord  are  the  only  two  va- 
rieties that  have  succeeded  thus  far,  but  there  can  be  no 


doubt  that  this  is  due  merely  to  the  lack  of  scientific 
and  persistent  effort.  Peaches  thus  far  have  failed,  and 
possibly  for  the  same  reason.  They,  however,  do  not 
take  any  decided  season  of  rest.  Grapes  are  pruned 
twice  per  year  frequently— in  fact  usually— and  are 
made  to  produce  two  crops  per  year.  Among  the  other 
fruits  which  are  much  esteemed  are  the  cocoanut, 
papaya  {Carica  /*<J/iat/</),  alligator  pear  (Persea  gra- 
ti.sshmt),  mango,  fig,  guava,  lime,  and  other  tropical 
and  subtropical  fruits.  Apples  have  been  grown  on  the 
higher  elevations  of  Hawaii,  but  plums,  pears  and  apri- 
cots have  not  yet  been  made  to  succeed  to  any  extent. 

Vegetable  gardening  is  conducted  chiefly  by  the  Chi- 
nese, who  grow  most  of  the  commoner  and  more  easily 
managed  vegetables.  These  are  marketed  from  house 
to  house  in  baskets,  balanced  on  a  pole  over  the  shoul- 
der. The  tare  (Colocasia),  which  when  manufactured 
into  "poi"  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  is  also 
now  grown  chiefly  by  the  Chinese. 

In  floriculture,  asters  and  carnations  and  a  few  other 
flowers  are  pro<luced  by  tlie  Portuguese  and  natives  in 
the  vicinity  of  Honolulu  for  sale  in  the  flower  market, 
which  consists  of  the  open  sidewalk  lined  with  Hawaiian 
men  and  women  sitting  against  the  buildings  sleeping 
or  smoking  or  making  "leis."  These  "leis"  (lays)  are 
solid  wreaths  of  flowers,  which,  according  to  Hawaiian 
custom,  are  thrown  about  the  shoulders  of  friends  de- 
parting on  a  voyage.  This  is  mentioned  here  since 
more  flowers  are  probably  sold  in  this  form  than  in  any 
ether  way.  Many  plants,  such  as  carnations,  violets, 
pansies  and  tnc  like,  when  grown  on  the  lower  lands, 
are  cultivated  in  boxes  raised  some  distance  from  the 
ground,  for  the  ground  temperature  seems  to  be  rather 
too  1  *^h  to  produce  the  best  results.  Hawaii  is  not 
quit"  so  much  a  "land  of  flowers"  to-day  as  in  years 
gone  by,  for  in  recent  years  a  most  devastating  pest, 
commonly  known  as  the  Japanese  beetle,  has  driven  the 
rose  and  othc-r  plants  almost  completelj-  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. This,  which  is  the  most  important  insect  enemy 
to  horticultxire,  has  been  combated  with  its  natural 
enemies  in  the  way  of  fungi,  an<l,  though  still  a  serious 
pest,  its  numbers  are  not  so  great  as  formerly. 

Landscape  gardening  may  be  mentioned,  since  it  bears 
so  close  a  relation  ♦'^  horticulture.    Much  money  has 
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been  spent  in  the  "improvement"  of  home  grounds,  and 
some  architectural  ^anlening  is  to  be  found,  but  natu- 
ralistic landscape  gardening  is,  as  3'et,  in  its  infancy  in 
the  islands,  though  nature  furnishes  so  many  excellent 
types. 

Possibilities  of  Horticulture.  — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  climates  and  the  qualities  of  the  soils 
are  such  us  to  give  to  this  country  a  very  brilliuni  fu- 
ture in  the  production  of  varied  and  superior  horticul- 
tural products.  The  amount  of  available  land,  however, 
is  limited,  since  the  hinjer  tillable  tracts  are  already 
used  in  the  production  of  sugar-cane,  and  will  probably 
remain  so  occupi»'d.  Still  there  are  a  good  many  small 
areas  admirably  adapted  to  horticulture. 

Then,  too,  the  matter  of  market  is  one  which  must  be 
consi<lered,  since  for  all  articles  which  cannot  be 
shipped  on  a  six  days'  voyage,  the  cultivator  is  limited 
at  present  to  but  one  city  of  about  30,000  inhabitants 
and  another  good-sized  town.  Again,  the  hitrhly  devel- 
oped horticulture  of  California  lies  between  Hawaii  and 
the  great  American  markets.  These  home  towns,  how- 
ever, are  likely  to  double  and  treble  their  present  popu- 
lation during  the  next  few  years,  and  while  there  are 
to-day  many  tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables  imported  from 
California  on  e%-ery  cold-storage  steamer  which  arrives, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  immediate  cause  for  alarm 
regarding  the  market.  An  outlet  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables durins  the  winter  season  is  hoped  to  be  found  in 
California,  and  a  colony  of  American  settlers  is  now  de- 
veloping this  trade. 

Many  minor  industries  are  being  tried,  such  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  vanilla  bean,  various  fiber  plants,  the 
castor  oil  bean.  an<l  the  like,  and  doubtless  some  of  these 
will  prove  valuable  additions  to  the  agriculture  o'  the 
country.  The  future  of  Hawaiian  horticulture  is  nut  an 
easy  subject  upon  which  to  prophesy  at  the  present 
time,  but  one  upon  which  many  greatly  interested  in 
the  country's  welfare  are  now  thinking.  A  government 
experiment  station  is  greatly  needed  to  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  some  problems  connected  with  the  subject. 

J.  E.    HlOGINS. 

HAWKWEED.  nieranum.  Various  species  of 
Crepis  are  known  as  Hawksbeard. 

HAWORTHIA  (A.  H.  Ha  worth,  an  English  botanist 
of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  who  wrote  much  and 
well  on  succulents).  LiliUcvis,  trihG  Abtinetf.  Acaules- 
cent  or  short-stemmed  succulents:  Ivs.  mostly  rather 
small,  crowded  in  short  or  less  commonly  elongated  ro- 
settes :  fls.  white,  rosy-striped,  with  somewhat  irregular 
spreading  limb,  the  style  and  stamens  included.  Cape 
region.  Cultivation  and  propagation  as  for  Aloe,  Gas- 
teria  and  Apicra.  to  which  the  genus  is  closely  related. 


Latest   monograph,  Baker,  in   Flora  Capensis,  vol.  6, 
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albicans,  25. 
altilinea,  23. 
arachnoides,  24. 
aristata,  Zi. 
aspenila,  19. 
attf>nuuta,  7. 
coarctata,  6. 
eoncava,  16. 
cuspidata,  20. 
Cinnbd'foUa.  16. 
cymbiformis,  16. 
expansn,  !{. 
fasciata.  X. 
herbacea.  22. 
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hybrida.  13. 
lcevi{jata,  25. 
livris.  25. 
liinpida,  23. 
major,  9. 
nianjinata,  25. 
Margaritifera,  9. 
luirabilis,  17. 
iniicronata,  23. 
pumila.  'S2. 
Radula,  12. 
Hinhiln  nsi>erior, 
recurva,  15. 


Reinwardtii,  5. 
Reitncardtii  ciridin. 
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reticulata,  22. 
retuga,  19. 
rigida,  3. 
rugosa.  10. 
scabra,  4. 
subulata,  11. 
tessellata,  14. 
tortuosa,  2. 
triangularis,  1. 
tnrgida.  21. 
viscosa,  1. 
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lOai.   Hawaiian  vegetation.    Showiug  the  Rcval  Palm  as  it  grows  in  Honolulu. 


A.   Foliage  on  an  elongated  stem.    {Aspect  of  Apicra.) 

B.   Lvs.  concave,  never  coarsely  ivhiit-dotted. 

C.    Arrangement  of  Ivs.  3-ran1ied. 

1.  viscdsa.  Haw.  (Aloe  r/,sc«6V»,  Linn.  A  .  friangttldris, 
Lam.  Ap'icra  viscdsa,  Willd.).  Lvs.  broad  and  short, 
densely  imbricated,  appressed,  with  spreading  apex, 
minutely  scabrous  or  viscidly  i)unctate.  B.M.  814.  — In 
the  type  the  leaf  rows  are  vertical,  but  several  marked 
varieties  occur,  in  some  of  which  they  are  prominently 
spirally  twisted. 

2.  tortudsa,  Haw.  (Aloe  tortuf>sa.  Haw.).  Lvs.  more 
elongate,  less  crowded,  not  spreading  at  ai)ex,  in  strongly 
twisted  rows,  scabrous.  B.M.  l.'WT  (as  Aloe  rigida}.—- 
Varies  into  several  named  forms. 

CC.  Arrangement  of  lvs.  many-ranked:  stem  shorter. 

3.  rigida,  Haw.  {IT.  erpdnsa.  Haw.  Aide  rigida,  Ker- 
Gawl.  A.  expdnsa,  H-dW.^.  Lvs.  spreading  or  recurved, 
somewhat  attenuate,  scabrous  on  the  back.  L.  B.  C. 
15:1430. 

4.  BC&bra,  Haw.  {Aide  sciihra,  Schult.  f. ).  Lvs.  sub- 
erect  in  a  shorter  rosette  than  usual,  thick  and  rather 
obtuse,  nearly  plane  above,  both  faces  rugose-sca- 
brous. 

BB.  Lvs.  mostly  biconvex,  white-dotted. 

5.  Eeinwardtii,  Haw.  (.4/oe^<;JHM'rt>(?^u',  Salm-Dyck). 
Fig.  1022.  Lvs.  erect,  often  plano-convex,  indexed  at 
apex,  very  acute,  somewhat  veined  beneath,  the  back  or 
both  faces  with  numerous  elevated  white  tubercles  in 
more  or  less  evident  rows. 

6.  coarct§ita,  Haw.  {II.  Betnwardtii  viridis.  Aide 
coarctiitii,  Schult.  f.).  Lvs.  thicker,  clearer  green  and 
more  succulent,  strongly  biconvex,  the  back  with  a  few 
scattered,  scarcely  elevated  whitish  dots. 

AA.  Foliage  in  a  compact 
rosette. 

B.  Margin  of  lvs.  not  homy. 

c.  Shape  lvs.  lanceolate. 
{Aspect  somewhat  of 
Aloe  humilis.) 

D.   T7)e  lvs.  coarsely  white- 
tnlnrctthtte. 

7.  attenu^ta,  Haw.  {Aloe 
'tttenualii ,  Haw.  Apicra  at- 
tenxdta. Willd.).  Lvs.  thick, 
attenuate,  rigidly  spreading, 
rather  concavo-convex,  sca- 
brous or  often  .vhite-dotted 
above,  the  back  with  the 
white  tubercles  mostly  in 
transverse  rows.  B.M.  1345 
(as  Aloe  Had u la). 

a.  fasci&ta,  Haw.  {Aide 
fit  sc  idta,  8alm-Dy«-k. 
A  p)cra  fascidta,  Willd.). 
Lvs.  more  turgid,  suberect, 
merely  acute,  not  scabrous, 
the  large  white  dorsal  tuber- 
cles confluent  in  rather  dis- 
tant transverse  bands. 
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9.  margaritifera,  Haw,  {H.  mHjor,  Duval.  Alf>e  mar- 
garitifera,  Burm.).  Lvs.  turgid,  spreading;,  merely  acute, 
biith  faces  with  scattered  coarse  white  tubercles,  which 
often  turn  irreen  on  the  upper  surface.  P.G.  57.  Varies 
into  several  named  forms. 

DD.  The  Ics.  less  conspicuously  white  t uhe rcnlate . 

10.  rugdsa,  Bak.(  J./de  rMj/o.fa,  Salm-Dyck.  H.Iiddula 
asph-ior).  Lvs.  lontr attenuate,  sprea<ling,  plano-convex, 
both  faces  with  irregn.Iarly  placed,  rather  coarse  green- 
ish tubercles. 


1022.  Haworthia  Reinwardtii. 

11.  subul^ta,  Bak.  {Aide  subuldta,  Salm-Dyck).  Like 
the  preceding,  but  the  scattered  or  rugosely  contluent 
tubercles  very  small,  whitish. 

12.  B4dala,  Haw.  {Aide  Ifdditla,  Jacq.  Apicra  Bd- 
dula,\\ Hid.).  Lvs.  shorter,  the  white  tubercles  liner. 
Cape. 

13.  hjbrida,  Haw.  Lvs.  short,  more  turgid,  the  upper 
face  somewhat  rugose,  the  lower  with  scattered  green 
tubercles.    Cape? 

cc.  Shape  of  lvs.  orate  to  deltoid,  succulent,  not  tuher- 
culate,  spreading,  the  rosette  often  somewhat 
elongated. 

14.  tessellita.  Haw.  (.4?d^ /fssf^Mfrt,  Schult.  f.).  Lvs. 
acute  or  acuminate,  setosely  denticulate,  scabrous  be- 
neath, the  smooth  upper  surface  with  pale  lines  anas- 
tomosing in  squares. 

15.  recurva,  Haw.  (Aide  reciirra.  Haw.  Ap)cra  re- 
cun-a, Willd. ) .  Lvs.  entire,  scabrous  beneath,  the  smooth 
upper  surface  longitudinally  pale  striate.    B.M.  1353. 

16.  cymbifdrmis,  Haw.(jy.  <ro»cf>rfi,Haw.  Aide  cymhi- 
fdrmis,  Havr.  A.  cymhrrfnlia,  Schrail.  Ap)cra  cymhiv- 
folia,  Willd. ).  Lvs.  entire,  smooth,  rather  obtuse,  longi- 
tudinally striate.   B.M.  802. 

ccc.  Shape  of  lvs.  cuneately  prismatic,  pellucid. 

D.    The  lvs.  erect,  'hliquely  truncate,  with  deltoid,  pale- 

striate  apex. 

17.  mirdbilis,  iuiw.  {Aloe  mirdbili'i.  Haw.  Ap)cra 
mirdbilis,  Willd.).  Lvs.  ciliate-denticulate  on  margin 
and  keel,  sparingly  tuberculate  beneath.     B.M.  1354. 

18.  asp^rula, Haw.  {Aloe  asph-ula,  Schult.  f. ).  Lvs. 
«ntire.  finely  scabrous. 

19.  rettlsa.  Haw.  {Aide  retusa,  Linn.  Ap)cra  refftsa, 
Willd.  Catevdla  retusa,  Medic).  Lvs.  entire,  smooth. 
B.M.  455. 


DD.   Hie  lvs.  e recto-spreading,  pointed,  smooth. 

20.  cuBpidita,  Haw.  (.iW*- c».'*/j»(?(i^/.  Schult.  f. ).  Lvs. 
stout,  rather  concave,  entire,  nearly  erect,  the  setulose 
apex  obscurely  longitudinally  or  reticulately  striate  and 
sometimes  truncate,  but  very  obliquely  so. 

21.  turgida.  Haw.  {Aloe  turgida,  Schult.  f.).  Lvs. 
small,  spreading,  very  turgid,  acute,  entire,  longitudi- 
nally striate. 

22.  reticulata.  Haw.  (.4  ide  reticulAta ,  Haw.  A .  pumila, 
Linn.  A.  herbhcea,  DC.  A.  arachnohles  reticulata. 
Ap)cra  reticuldta,  Wilhl.).  Lvs.  as  in  the  last,  or 
slightlv  ciliate  on  the  angrles,  the  striations  anastomo- 
sing.   B.M.  1315.    L.B.C.  14:1354. 

23.  altilinea,  Haw.  (II.  mucrondta,  IT.  limpida  and 
H.  aristdta.  Haw.  Aide  altilinea,  Schult.  f. ».  Lvs.  en- 
tire, aristately  pointed,  longitudinally  striate. 

24.  arachnoides,  Haw.(.4/dertroc/jHo'<<?<'«,Mill.  Apycra 
arachno)des,  Willd.  Catevdla  arachnn]dea.  Medic). 
Lvs.  more  flattened' -triquetrous,  aristately  pointed,  the 
angles  ciiiate-toothed.   B.M.  756. 

BB.  Mai-gin  and  keel  of  lvs.  horny  -bordered . 

25. Albicans,  Haw.  {H.  la  vis,  Haw.  Aloe  laevigdtttf 
Schult.  A.  albicans, 'Hvi'v:.  A  .  margindta,h&m.  Ap\cra 
albicans,  Willd.).  Lvs.  broad,  3-sided,  acute,  entire, 
smooth  or  with  a  few  dorsal  tubercles,  white-bordered. 
B.M.  1452.  William  Tkelease. 

HAWTHOEN.    See  Crat(pgus. 

HAWTHORN,  EAST  INDIAN.   Raphiolepis  ovata. 

HAZABDIA  (Barclay  Hazard,  Californian  botanist). 
Compositte.  This  includes  a  small  Californian  subshrub, 
with  silvery  leaves  and  i>eculiHr,  not  pretty,  heads  of  tls., 
borne  in  August.  It  is  suitable  for  rockeries  and  bed- 
ding out,  but  there  are  better  woolly-leaved  plants  in 
cult.  The  genus  has  about  4  species  of  stout,  tomentose, 
deciduous  shrubs  of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Calif.: 
heads  white-tomentose,  numerous,  in  large  cymose  pani- 
cles, which  terminate  the  branches;  rays  5-8,  neutral, 
very  short,  ligulate  or  irregularly  5-toothed  or  lobed, 
pale  yellow  changing  to  brownish  purple.  In  1887  E.  L. 
Greene  made  this  new  genus,  remarking  that  it  differs 
from  Diplostephium  mainly  in  habit,  the  paucity,  re- 
duced size,  and  different  color  of  its  rays.  It  also  lacks 
the  tuft  of  hairs  characteristic  of  the  style-tips  of  Co- 
rethrogyne. 

detdnsa,  E.  L.  Greene. {CorefhrSgyne  detdnsa,  Greene). 
Lvs.  of  firm  texture,  3-5  in.  long,  obovate-oblong, 
coarsely  serrate:  upper^urface  of  older  lvs.  partly  di- 
vested of  the  white  toment^um  which  covers  all  other 
parts  of  the  plant.  p.  Franceschi  and  W.  M. 


HAZEL. 

Avi  Ihma. 


See   Corylus.     Chilean  Haze)  is   Gevuina 


HEAL-ALL.    Brunella. 

HEART'S  EASE.   Old  English  name  for  Pansy,  Viola 

tricolor. 

HEARTSEEC  or  BALLOON  VINE.    Cardiospemium. 

HEATH,  HEATHER.  The  common  Heather  of  Old 
Wc  id  literature  is  a  hardy  plant,  Calluna  vulgaris. 
The  greenhouse  Heaths  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Europe,  and  belong  to  the  genus  Erica.  For 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath,  see  Dabircia. 

HEATING  is  discussed  under  (Greenhouse  Beating^ 
Construction  and  Management. 

HEBECLlNIUM.   All  referred  to  Bupatorium. 

H£CHTIA  (J.  G.  H.  Hecht.  who  died  in  1837).  Bro- 
melidc€(v.  A  genus  of  15  species  of  Mexican  succulent 
plants,  one  of  which  is  perhaps  cult,  in  a  very  few  fan- 
ciers' collections  of  tender  plants  for  its  dense  rosettes 
of  recurved  spiny  lvs.,  which  are  purple  above  from  the 
raid-jletothetipand  silvery  beneath.  The  genus  isdistin- 
p^aished  by  having  dioecious  tls.  The  fls.  have  no  decora- 
tive value,  being  one-third  of  an  inch  across,  white,  in 
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small  sessile,  axillary,  yellow-bracted  heads,  borne  at  in- 
tervals of  aa  inch  or  so  on  a  very  slender  gcape  2  ft. 
long.  Give  perforated  pots  and  hitrli  temperature.  Mon. 
by  C.  Mez  in  DC  Mon.  Phan.  9:54;t-551  (1896). 

£'Tomer^ta,  Zucc.(  ZT.  Ghiesbrerhtii,  Lem.).  Lvs.  10-18 
in.  .oug,  rigid,  leathery,  9-12  lines  wide  at  base,  nar- 
rowed gradually  to  the  sharp-pointed  apex  :  bracts 
sheathing,  acuminate  :  corolla  3-lobed  nearly  to  the 
base  ;  stamens  6  :  ovary  3-celled.  B.M.  5842.  1. 11. 
10:378.  — Soil  of  chopped  moss,  old  manure  and  charcoal. 

HEDEOMA  (Greek,  swfff  srnc//).  Lubidta.  Ameri- 
can Pennyroyal.  This  is  a  plant  of  no  ornamental 
value,  but  the  seeds  are  offered  by  our  nurserymen  to 
those  who  cultivate  the  plant  for  its  medicinal  oil,  which 
is  commonly  sold  in  drug  stores.  It  is  claimed  to  be  offen- 
sive to  mosquitoes,  and  the  plant  can  be  easily  natu- 
ralized in  dry,  sandy  spots.  It  is  common  in  woods  and 
along  roads.  The  genus  has  about  10  species,  all  Amer- 
ican. The  Pennyroyal  of  the  Old  World  is  Mentha  Pu- 
legium,  sometimes  cult,  for  its  lvs.  and  tops,  which  are 
used  as  culinary  herbs. 

pulegioides,  Pers.  American  Pennyroyal.  Annual, 
6-18  in.  high:  stem  very  slender,  much  branched,  pu- 
bescent :  lvs.  opposite,  ovate  to  obloug-obovate,  spar- 
ingly serrate  in  the  upper  portion,  mostly  obtuse  at  the 
apex  and  narrowed  at  the  base,  }^i-l}4  in.  long:  fls.  in 
axillary  clusters;  corolla  purple,  2-lipped,  the  lower  one 
with  3  large  lobes.   July-Sep.    B.B.  3:106. 

H£D£BA  (ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Ivy).  Aral  Ul- 
cere. Ivy.  Ornamental  evergreen  climbing  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  entire  or  palmately  3-j-lobed,  long-pi-tioled 
lvs.,  inconspicuous  greenish  tis.  in  terminal,  pe^  iucled 
umbels,  appearing  in  fall,  and  black,  rarely  yellow,  red 
or  whitish  berries.  Somesmall-lvd.  forms  may  be  grown 
North  if  protected  during  the  winter,  but  most  of  the 
larger-lvd.  and  variegated  forms  are  too  tender  north 
of  the  middle  states.  The  Ivy  is  a  very  valuable  plant 
for  covering  walls,  rocks,  trunks  of  trees  and  trellis- 
work,  and  sometimes  climbs  very  high.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  covering  walls  in  cool  greenhouses,  for  screens 
in  drawing-rooms  and  for  hanging  baskets.  It  is  a  pop- 
ular window- garden  plant,  enduring  many  uncongenial 
conditions  and  thriving  without  bright  sunlight.  In  shady 


1023.    Hedera  Heiix  (Xj'at- 
Form  with  white-ribbed  leaves. 

places  under  trees  it  makes  a  handsome  evergreen  car- 
pet, and  is  also  often  used  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or 
flower  beds.  It  grows  in  almost  any  soil,  but  best  in  a 
somewhat  moist  and  rich  one,  and  in  shaded  positions. 
(The  climbing  or  creeping  branches  do  not  flower;  fls. 
are  produced  on  erect,  bushy  branches,  appearing  on 
old,  high-climbing  plants  only.  Prop,  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  woo<l  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  the  green- 
house or  in  frames,  or,  in  more  temperate  regions,  in 


the  open  ground  in  fall  ;  gentle  bottom  heat  will  hasten 
the  development  of  roots  considerably;  also  increased 
by  layers  and  by  seeds.  The  slow-growing  forms,  espe- 
cially the  shrubby  ones,  are  often  grafted  on  cuttings  of 
strong-growing  varieties.  Two  species  in  Eu.,  N.  Afr. 
and  Asia.  Fls.  perfect  ;  calyx  5-toothed  ;  petals  and 
stamens  5:  ovary  5-celled:  fr.  a  3-5-seeded  berry.  Many 
Araliads  have  been  described  formerly  as  species  of 
Hedera  which  are  now  referred  to  other  genera.  A  good 
popular  monograph  is  Shirley  Hibberd's  "The  Ivy:  A 
Monograph,  comprising  the  history,  uses,  characteris- 
tics, and  aflinities  of  the  plant,  and  a  descriptive  list  of 
all  the  garden  Ivies  in  cultivation."   London,  1872. 

H^lix,  Linn.  Ivy.  English  Ivy.  Fig.  1023.  High 
climbing  or  creeping:  lvs.  usually  3-5-!obed,  dark  green 
above,  pale  or  yellowish  green  beneath,  — those  of  the 
flowering  branches  entire,  generally  ovate:  calyx  with 
minute  teeth;  calyx,  pedicels  and  tips  of  young  branches 
covered  with  grayish  white  stellate  hairs:  fr.  black, 
sometimes  yellow.  Eu.,  Canaries,  X.  Afr.,  Asia.— A 
very  variable  species,  of  which  more  than  60  varieties 
are  cult,  in  European  gardens.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  following  :  Var.  Algeri^nsis,  Hort. 
Lvs.  roundish  or  broadly  ovate,  entire  or  slightly  3-lobed, 
rather  large,  bright  green  ;  a  variegated  form  has  the 
lvs.  edged  yellowish  white.  Var.  arbor^scens,  Loud. 
{II.  arborea,  Hort.).  Not  climbing,  forming  an  erect, 
low  shrub:  lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic,  entire.  This  variety  is 
gained  by  using  flowering  branches  for  propagation. 
There  are  also  some  variegated  forms,  as  Silver  Queen, 
with  silvery  variegated  lvs.  Var.  aurantiaca,  Andre. 
Lvs.  rather  small,  ovate  or  triangular-ovate,  entire  or 
3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  often  with  few  coarse  teeth, 
greyish  green:  fr.  orange-red.  R.H.  1884:84.  Var. 
Canari6n8i8,  DC.  Lvs.  large,  roundish  ovate,  entire  or 
slightly  3-Iobed,  bright  or  yellowish  green,  to  8  in. 
broad,  those  of  flowering  branches  often  broader  than 
long.  Canaries.  Tender.  Var.  C^vendishi,  Hort.  (var. 
margiHdta  m)nor,  Hort.).  Slow-growing,  with  rather 
small  dull  green  lvs.,  edged  creamy  white,  striped  red 
or  pink  in  fall.  Var.  chrysocdrpa,  Ten.  { //.  chrifsocdrpa, 
Walsh.  II.  jioeta rum,  Bertol.).  Lvs.  rather  small,  usu- 
ally 3-lobed,  grayish  green:  fr.  yellow.  Var.  conglom- 
erita,  Hort.  Slow-growing:  lvs.  crowded,  small, entire 
or  3-lobed,  undulnte.  R.H.  1890,  p.  103.  Var.  cren§ita, 
Hort.  {H.  viiifdlia  and  H.  digituta  ndfa,  Hort.).  Simi- 
lar to  var.  digitata,  but  lobes  shorter  and  broader,  cre- 
Tiate  at  the  margin,  light  green.  Var.  deltoidea,  Hort. 
Lvs.  rather  small,  bluntly  deltoid,  almost  entire,  blackish 
green,  changing  to  dull  purplish  bronze  in  fall.  Var. 
dlgfit^ta,  Loud.  Lvs.  rather  small,  deeply  palmately 
lobed,  with  narrow  lobes  and  proloTii^ed  middle  lobe. 
M.D.G.  1897:229.  S.H.  2:237.  Var.  Donerailensis,  Hort. 
Lvs.  small,  usually  3-lobed,  with  rather  short,  spreading 
lateral  lobes:  of  compact  growth.  Var.  grr^cilis,  Hort. 
Lvs.  rather  small,  with  broad,  short  lobes,  dull  green, 
bronzy  in  fall.  Var.  Hib^mica,  Koehne  (H.  Scotica, 
llort.).  Lvs.  large,  with  short  and  broad  lobes.  Var. 
lob^ta  m^jor,  Hort.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  lvs. 
somewhat  smaller,  more  deeply  lobed  and  lobes  nar- 
rower. Var.  maculiita,  Hort.  {H.  laiifblia  tnaeiilOta, 
Hort.).  Similar  to  var.  Hibernica :  lvs.  spotted  and 
striped  yellowish  white.  Var.  Haderensis  varieg&ta, 
Hort.  Similar  to  var.  Canariensis:  lvs.  not  or  slightly 
lobed,  edged  v.hite.  Tender.  G.C.  II.  15:0.17.  Var. 
marginita,  Hort.  Lvs.  broadly  triangular-ovate,  irreg- 
ularly bonlered  yellowish  white,  striped  red  or  pink  in 
fall:  of  somewhat  slow  growth.  Var.  margrin^ta rubra, 
Hort.  (vars.  tricolor,  elegantissima,  Cidlisi,  Hort.). 
Lke  the  preceding,  but  edges  of  lvs.  becoming  red  in 
tall.  Var.  marmorata,  Hort.  Similar  to  var.  Hibernica, 
but  lvs.  irregularly  blotched  yellowish  white.  Var.  pal- 
m^ta,  Hort.  Similar  to  var.  digitata,  but  lobes  Vtroader, 
and  middle  lobe  not  much  prolonged.  Var.  rhdmbea, 
Arb.  Kew.  (77.  rhombea,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Lvs.  rather 
small,  generally  broadly  ovate,  entire  or  slightly  lobed, 
those  of  flowering  branches  elliptic  or  rhombic-ovate, 
narrowed  toward  the  base.  Japan.  Var.  rhdmbea -rarie- 
giita,  Hort.  {II.  submmginAta,  ^\hheril.  H.  Japonicn 
variegdta,  Hort.  JJ.  Japouica  arghitea,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
like  those  of  the  precedintr,  but  with  narrow  white  mar- 
gins. Var.  Bagittifdlia,  Hort.  Lvs.  rather  small,  with 
triangular  middle  lobe  and  short,  blunt  lateral  lobes, 
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dull  dark  preen.    Var.  variegAta,  Hort.    Lvs.  lighter 
green,  edged  and  blotched  yellowish  white. 

C6lchica,  C.  Koch  (  //.  B(jegHeriii na ,  KoTt.  H.  rorideea, 
Hibberd).  Hitrh  climbing,  but  usually  less  high  than 
the  common  Ivy.  Lvs  large,  broadly  ovate,  cordate, 
almost  entire,  rarely  slightly  3-lobed,  bright  green,  of 
firm  texture,  those  of  flowering  branches  generally  ob- 
lontr-ovate  :  calyx  lobes  triangular-ovate,  conspicuous; 
calyx,  pedicels  and  tips  of  young  branches  coated  with 
golden  yellow  scales:  fr.  black.  W.  Asia.  Var.  den- 
t&ta,  Hibberd  ( //.  dintiltn,  Hort.).  Lvs.  with  remote 
small  teeth,  of  somewhat  thinner  texture.  G.M.30:  'AS6. 
Var.  purpiirea,  Hibberd.    Lvs.  purplish. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

HEDGES.  Living  green  fences  are  used  for  two  dis- 
tinct purposes  — defense  and  ornament.  Ornamental 
Hedges  may  be  rendered  defensive  by  stretching  tightly 
2  or  3  strands  of  barbed  wire  through  the  center  of  the 
Hedge.  So  far,  no  plant  has  yet  been  tested  that  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  the  farmer  for  a  truly  impass- 
able barrier,  although  the  Osaere  orange  {Madura  an- 
rantiac(i)  possesses  more  recommendable  features  than 
any  other  hardy  tree.  This  tree,  however,  is  not  hardy 
in  the  northernmost  states.  Next  to  this,  perhaps,  ranks 
the  honey  locust  (Ghilitschia  triacanthos),  with  many 
warm  admirers  and  advocates.  The  hawthorn  of  Europe 
{Crataegus  Oxi/acantha)  may  not  be  planted  in  this 
country  with  any  chance  of  success,  owing  to  fungous 
enemies,  and  all  of  the  large-sized  thorny  shrubs  fail  in 
important  characters.  A  perfect  thorn  Hedge  requires 
unremitting  care,  and  must  conform  to  an  established 
rule,  the  most  important  being  entire  freedom  from 
weeds  and  a  systematic  priming.  The  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  a  Hedge  consists  in  thoroujjhly  plowing  and 
cultivating  an  area  G  feet  wide  and  the  length  the  Hedge 
is  proposed  to  extend.  If  this  space  should  be  fertilized 
and  cropped  the  year  previous  to  planting,  vegetation 
will  be  greatly  accelerated.  The  plants  must  be  short- 
ened, both  top  and  root,  and  set  9  inches  apart  in  a 
single  row.  The  double  row,  as  formerly  advised  by 
some  growers,  is  now  practically  obsolete,  and  justly 
so,  being  dillicult  to  cultivate  and  preserve  free  from 
weeds.  A  trench  or  furrow  is  opened  through  the  center 
of  the  cultivated  strip  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the 
roots  without  bending  In  setting,  the  soil  must  be 
made  firm  with  the  aid  of  a  rammer,  a  practice  unex- 
celled for  aiding  growth,  and,  indeed,  preserving  plant- 
life  after  removal.  Pruning  is  simply  an  annual  neces- 
sity from  the  first,  excepting  when  the  Hedge  is  in- 
tended to  be  plashed,  and  even  in  such  cases,  after  the 
laying  process,  pruning  must  never  be  omitted  during 
summer.  This  work  is  greatly  accelerated  and  conse- 
quentlv  cheapened  by  shearing  when  the  plants  are 
young  and  tender,  say  during  the  month  of  July.  As  to 
the  best  outline,  a  plain  triantrie,  or  what  may  be  more 
sightly,  the  curvilinear  or  Gothic  arch,  is  desirable,  and 
a  flat  top  is  to  be  discouragred,  as  a  body  of  snow  lotlged 
on  thG  latter  invariably  injures  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  any  Hedcre.  The  ornamental  Hedge  proper  may  be 
either  evergreen  or  deci<luous,  and  yet  in  the  so-called 
California  privet  { Li(jti.striim  ovalifolium)  are  united, 
to  a  certain  extent,  both  conditions.  Taking  into  con- 
side»'ation  its  aifnost  faultless  character  for  the  purpose, 
we  may  assign  it  a  prominent  position  at  the  head  of  the 
list. 

Among  strictly  everffreen  plants,  the  Norway  spruce 
[Picea  excelsa  )  succeeds  most  sadsfactorily.  Foracom- 
bination  of  cheapness  and  general  utility,  the  American 
arborvitae  (Thuju  occidetttalis)  may  be  placed  next, 
although  for  decided  beauty  nothing  can  supplant  the 
common  hemlock  i  Tsuga  Canarlrnsis).  The  number  of 
available  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for  Hedg- 
ing is  so  extensive  that  to  specify  even  a  few  is  unnec- 
essary. Flowering  shrubs  may,  however,  claim  prefer- 
ence, atid  such  attractive  species  as  Cydonia  Japonica, 
Deutzia  scahra,  some  of  the  spireas,  viburnums,  etc., 
may  be  employed  with  good  eflfeet.  Species  of  Berberis 
are  occasionally  used  with  marked  success,  especially 
the  purple-leaved  variety,  although  rather  formal  in 
character.  The  most  serious  annoyance  to  the  Hedge 
grower  is  the  presence  of  imwelcome  woody  vines,  such 
as  poison  ivy  {Hhua  Torirodendron),  5viX>^n  evergreen 


honeysuckle  (Louicera  Juponica),  etc.,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  persistently  remove  them  by  hand  as  soon 
as  discovered.  The  attacks  of  insects  may  be  treated 
similarly  to  those  which  injure  our  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  charming  little  Berberis  ThuHhenji  is  a  model  of 
bt'auty  and  utility,  owing  to  the  brilliant  autumnal  tints 
of  its  foliage  and  abundant  crops  of  scarlet  fruit.  Other 
good  plants  for  special  uses  are  Russian  mulberry, 
Ruamnus,  and  L'ujustrum  Ihota.  Josiah  Hoopes. 

HEDt^CHIUM  (Greek,  sweet  snow;  the  large  white  fls. 
are  sweet  scented).  JScitatnindceiB.  Blttekflv  Lilv. 
Ginger  Lily.  Garland  Flower.  Something  like  25 
tropical  Asian  erect,  leafy,  rhizomatous  herbs  allied  to 
canna  and  ginger.  Fls.  in  a  terminal  spike  or  thyrse; 
stamen  1,  with  a2-loculed  anther  surroun<Ung  the  style; 
staminodia  sometimes  present;  ttower-tube  slender,  with 
six  divisions,  one  of  which  is  enlarged  and  lip-like. 
Hedychiums  are  strong-growing  plants,  very  orna- 
mental, both  in  foliage  and  in  tlower.  They  are  essen- 
tially fall  bloomers,  although  they  may  be  made  to 
bloom  more  or  less  continuously  under  glass.  After 
blooming,  gradually  dry  off  the  rhizomes,  and  let  them 
rest  for  a  time.  Pot  them  up  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, and  give  them  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  and 
an  occasional  supply  of  liquid  manure.  The  rhizomes 
may  be  divided  every  two  or  three  years.  They  need 
an  abundance  of  water.  In  fact,  the  pots  may  be  set 
half  their  depth  in  water,  and  If.  coronarium  is  often 
immersed  until  only  the  crown  is  emersed.  The  com- 
mon white-rtowered  species  is  11.  coromtrium.  This  re- 
quires warmhouse  treatment  for  best  results,  although 
it  often  flowers  well  when  plun^red  in  a  warm,  half- 
shady  place  in  the  open.  The  species  do  not  stand  frost, 
but  they  may  be  left  out  in  the  South  if  well  protected. 
The  flowers  are  very  fragrant;  in  fact,  their  odor  may 
be  too  heavy  for  a  small  room. 

A.  FJs.  white. 

coron^rium,  Koenig.  Three  to  5  ft.:  lvs.  canna-like, 
green,  pointed:  fls.  very  large  (3-4  in.  across),  long- 
tubed,  pure  white  or  the  lip  sometimes  blotched  green, 
the  3  outer  segments  narrow,  the  lip  large  and  erect 
and  more  or  less  lobed.  India.  B.M.  708.  L.B.C.  6:.507. 
—  Handsome  and  worthy.  Needs  warm  quarters.  Said 
to  have  been  sold  as  J/"// *•'>>•»« a  cnrmrfolia,  but  that 
name  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  plant. 

AA.  FU.  yellow  or  red. 

fl^vum,  Roxbg.  Fls.  large,  orange;  corolla  tube  cylin- 
drical, 'J'o  in.  long:  seirmeuts  spreadinir,  the  outer  ones 
linear,  acute  and  an  inch  or  so  long,  the  lip  very  large 
and  rounded,  retuse  ;  stamen  not  exserted.  India. 
B.M.  303'J  (and  2378  f). 

Gardneriinum,  Roscoe.  Tall:  fls.  light  yellow,  odd, 
short-stalked  in  the  terminal  spike,  but  the  red  filament 
long-projected  beyond  the  segments;  lip  oval  and  short 
3-toothed,  the  other  segments  narrow:  fr.  red  and 
showy.  India.  B.M.  091:5.  B.R.  9:774.  J.H.  III.  :V2:239 
(in  fruil).  G.  C.  III.  11 :17G  (  plate  erroneously  l.^ibeled 
H.  corona riunt).  — The  best  of  the  genus,  and  hardier 
thau  //.  oronuriKm. 

coccinenm,  Buch.-Ham.  Fls.  rather  small,  scarlet,  the 
filament  Ions-projected;  lip  nearly  or  quite  entire:  fl.- 
bracts  conspicuous.    India.    L. B.C.  8:705.        L.  H.  B. 

HEDtSARUM  (Greek  for  sweet  smrll).  Legnmindsa'. 
Two  or  3  North  American  herbs,  and  about  GO  in  the  Old 
World.  Perennial  herbs  or  subshrubs,  with  odd  pinnate 
lvs.,  and  often  showy  racemes  of  red,  purple  or  white, 
small  pea-like  fls.;  calyx  5-cleft,  the  teeth  nearly  equal. 
Standard  olicordate  or  obovate;  keel  nearly  straicrht  and 
longer  than  the  wings;  stamens  9  and  1;  fr.  a  flattened 
jointed  pod.  Very  closely  allied  to  Desmodium,  but  the 
latter  genus  has  3-foliate  lvs.  Many  of  the  Hedysarnms 
are  attractive  border  plants.  They  are  of  easiest  culture 
in  a  liglit  and  open,  well-drained  soil.  Give  a  sunny 
place.  Hardy.  Prop,  by  division  and  seeds.  For  the 
Sainfoin,  sometimes  known  as  H.  Onobri/chis,  see  OnO' 
hrifchis. 

A.  Fls.  tiormally  red  {varying  to  white). 

coronarium,  Linn.  French  Hokeysuokle.  Perennial 
or  biennial,  2-4  ft.  tall,  branchy.    An  old  garden  plant 
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with  red,  fragrant  fls..  crowded  in  axillary  spikes  or 
riicenies:  Ivs.  with  3-7  pairs  of  elliptic  or  roundish, 
soiuewhat  pubescent  Ifts.  Eu.  Var.  41bam,  Hort.,  has 
white  d  I. 

AA.  FL<.  normally  purple  (varying  to  irhite). 

multijugum,  ^lasini  Hardy  perennial  of  angular, 
straggliuK  t  ^wth.  2-5  ft.  high,  very  showy,  and  worthy 
of  general  tult.  Fls.  violet  or  purplish  magenta,  with 
yellow  blotches,  in  racemes  8-18  in.  long,  all  summer: 
ivs.  4-6  in.  long,  containing  6-12  pairs  of  gravish  green 
oval,  small  Ifts.  Mongolia.  Gn.  53:1170.  G.c'.  III.  18:8, 
9.  — Of  recent  introduction.   Very  tine  for  rockwork. 

bore&.le,  Nutt.  ( /7.  Atneric(inum,  Britt.).  Erect  or 
half-decumbtnt  herb,  simply  or  nearly  so,  1-3  ft.:  Ifts. 
5-10  pairs,  glabrous,  oblong  or  oblanceolate:  tis.  violet- 
purple,  varying  to  white,  the  calyx  teeth  ovate-acute  and 
shorter  than  the  tube.  Labrador  and  northern  N.  Eng- 
land across  the  continent. 

Mack6nzii,  Richards.  Much  like  the  Ust.  but  some- 
what pubescent:  tis.  larger,  calyx  teeth  awl-like  and 
acuminate,  ami  loiiger  than  the  tube.    Colo,  N.  and  W. 

L.  H.  B. 

H£DYSC£P£  (Greek,  sweet  coveritig).  Pahn^cece. 
I'mbkeli.a  1'alm.  This  includes  one  of  the  many  palms 
known  to  the  trade  as  a  Kentia,  and  resembles  that 
genus  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  is  distinct  in  flower.  In 
Kentia  the  tls.  are  arranged  in  4  ranks,  and  the  ovule  is 
fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  while  in  Hedyscepe 
(and  its  cultivated  allies,  Kentiopsis,  Veitchia,  Nenga, 
Archontophunix,  Rhopalostylis  and  Dictyosperma)  the 
fls.  are  spirally  arranged  in  the  branches  of  the  spadix, 
and  the  ovule  is  fastened  at  the  side.  From  the  allies 
above  mentioned  Hedyscepe  is  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters  :  staminate  fl>i.  with  narrowly  lan- 
ceolate sepals,  9-12  stamens,  with  luiig  filaments  ;  pis- 
tillate fls.  with  petals  like  the  sepals  and  valvate  at  the 
apex.  As  a  house  plaj)t.  U.  Cdttftrburi/ami  is  dwarfer 
an<i  more  spreading  than  the  two  Howeas,  and  has  a 
lighter  shade  of  green. 

H.  Canttrlmrtiana.  a  very  handsome  palm,  is  the  only 
species  beloncing  to  the  genvxs,  and.  like  the  important 
Howeas  (or  Kentias  of  commercial  horticulture),  is  only 
known  in  a  wild  state  on  Lord  Howe's  Island,  where  it 


1024.  Hedyscepe  Canterburyana. 

is  known  as  the  "Umbrella  Palm"  from  the  recurving 
habit  of  its  foliage.  It  grows  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
the  Howeas.  not  appearing  below  the  900-feet  level,  and 
from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  slightly  lower  te.npera- 
ture  is  more  suitable  for  this  palm;  but  in  a  general  way 
the  same  conditions  as  those  required  by  the  so-called 
Kentias  will  give  good  results  with  this  subject,  namely, 
a  night  temperature  of  »>0°  to  (i2°  F.,  moderate  shading 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  year,  plenty  of  water,  and 
a  rich  and  rather  heavy  soil.  These  palms  respond 
freely  to  generous  treatment.  As  a  commercial  palm,  H. 
Canterhuryana  is  not  very  popular  as  yet,  partly  owing 


to  the  higher  cost  of  seeds  and  the  frequently  low  per- 
centage of  germination,  an<l  partly  from  the  fact  that  in 
a  young  state  this  palm  is  by  no  means  a  rapid  grower. 
In  regard  to  hardiness  of  foliage,  it  is  fully  equal  to  the 
Kentias,  and  for  gracefulness  and  symmetry  of  growth 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  commercial 
species.    In  S.  Calif,  it  is  cult,  outdoors. 

CanterboryiLna,  H.  Wendl.  &  Dnide  (Khxtia  Canter- 
bury i)na,F.Mutll.\ .  Umukella  Palm.  Fig.  1024.  Tall, 
spineless  palm,  with  a  thick,  stout  caudex:  Ivs.  termi- 
nal, dense,  equally  pinnatisect,  the  numerous  segments 
linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  the  lower  nerves  recurved 
at  the  base,  rather  remote  from  the  margin;  rachis 
arched,  recurving:  spaaix  with  a  short  peduncle,  and 
thickeneil,  flexuose  brandies;  areolfe  lax:  fls.  medium: 
fr.  ovoid,  large.  R.H.  1873,  p.  218.  F.R.  1 :85.  The  illus- 
tration (Fig.  1024)  is  adapted  from  Martins, 

Jared  G.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Taplix. 

H££RIA  (commemorative  of  Oswald  Heer,  Swiss 
botanist).  2Ithist>itti>)t'tie.  Includes  Iltteroce'utrou.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  monographer  (Cogniaux,  DC. 
Monogr.  Phaner.  7).  the  genus  has  6  Mexican  and  Cen- 
tral American  species.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  erect 
or  prostrate,  with  opposite  membranaceous  pinnately 
nerved  (rarely  3-nerved)  entire  Ivs..  and  white,  rose  or 
purple  irregular  tis.  in  panicles  or  rareh  solitary.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  Centradenia.  which  has  winged 
stems,  unequal-sided  Ivs.  and  calyx  teeth  small  and 
much  shorter  than  the  calyx  tube.  Stamens  8,  very  un- 
equal, the  4  larger  ones  with  long  appendages  or  connec- 
tions :  ovary  loculed  :  petals  4.  — Warmhouse  plants, 
requiring  the  culture  of  Centradenia,  but  grown  chiefly 
for  the  fls.,  whereas  Centradenias  are  grown  also  for 
foliage.  H.  rdsea,  Triana  ( Ihteroctntron  Jlfxicanum, 
Naud.,  S".  rdstunt,  Br.  Ai  Bouch6)  is  the  only  species 
in  general  cult.  A  foot  or  more  high,  with  4-angled 
(but  not  winged)  stem:  Ivs.  elliptic,  obtuse  or  acute, 
pinnate-nerved  :  fls.  bright  rose,  in  a  large,  terminal 
panicle,  showy.  B.M.  51GG.  I. H.  3:97.  Var.  41ba,  Hook., 
is  a  white-fld.  form.  l^  jj_  g^ 

HELENICPSIS.   See  Heloniopsis. 

HEL£NIUM(  possibly  the  author  had  in  mind  Helenus, 
the  son  of  Priam,  but  he  left  no  record  of  the  application 
of  this  name).  Contponita.  Sneeze  Weep.  About  25 
species  of  hardy  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  >»earing 
yellow  fls.  from  early  summer  to  late  autumn.  Only  the 
perennials  are  in  cultivation.  Stem  erect,  usually 
branching  above:  Ivs.  alternate,  narrowly  to  broadly 
lanceolate,  entire  or  toothed,  glandi4Jir-dotted  ;  petiole 
and  stem  sometimes  winged:  heads  solitary  or  corym- 
bose, yellow  or  brownish. 

The  genus  closely  resembles  Helianthus,  but  differs 
in  having  elongated,  often  top-shaped  fruits,  which  are 
never  compressed  and  are  usually  silky  villose;  while 
the  fruits  of  Helianthus  are  generally  more  or  less  4- 
sided  ard  are  smooth.  In  Helenium  the  receptacle  is 
naked:  in  Helianthus  it  bears  paleaceous  bracts,  which 
subtend  the  florets. 

Heleniums  thrive  best  in  a  rich,  moist  soil,  with  a 
sunny  aspect,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings  or 
division.  All  the  species  are  very  easily  grown,  the  only 
serious  difficulty  being  a  white  aphis  which  sometimes 
attacks  the  roots.  If  plants  look  unhealthy  they  should 
be  lifted,  washed  with  an  insecticide  and  reset  in  a  new 
place.  The  commonest  species  in  cult,  is  H.autumnale, 
but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  species  for  general  plant- 
ing is  n.  Honpesii,  which  is  one  of  our  earliest  blooming 
composites,  and  is  also  desirable  for  the  border  or  for 
cut-tiowers.  //.  Honpesii.  BoJanderii  and  autumnale 
will  give  bloom  in  succession  from  May-Oct.  The  first 
two  are  also  attractive  when  grown  in  pots,  but  they  do 
not  flower  from  seed  the  first  year,  either  in  pots  or  in 
the  open. 

A.    Stem  and  branches  winged. 

B.   Disk  yellow. 

antnmnile,  Linn.  (IT.  rrrahdiflomm.  Nutt.).  Fig.1025. 
Stem  2-6  ft.  high,  roughish,  leafy:  Ivs.  mostly  toothed, 
smooth:  heads  l-V.^  in.  across,  numerous,  borne  at  the 
end  of  short,  very  leafy  stalks:  rays  drooping,  3-cleft. 
lemon-yellow  to  rich  orange  ;   disk  yellow.     July-Oct. 
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Mui«t  places,  Can.  to  Fla.  and  west  to  B.  C.  and  Ariz.  B.  M. 
•jy94.  On.  2y:5;«;  50:1210.  A.G.  12:682.  G.C.  Ill, 
10:4;n.  — Very  showy.  It  has  distinct  merit  for  the  back 
of  boniers,  but  is  more  appreciated  in  Europe  than  in 
America.  There  are  several  garden  forms:  var.  ptimi- 
lum  is  1-2  ft.  hijrh,  a  very  free  bloomer,  fend  is  lartrt-ly 
grown  forcut-rtowers  in  some  places;  var.  grandifldrum 


1025.  Helenium  autumnale. 

Commonly  known  as  Sneezeweed. 

and  var.  Bup4rbum  are  unusually 
vifrorous  and  large-fld. ;  var.  stria- 
tum has  a  maroon  and  pold  disk, 
with  yellow  rays  variously  striped 
and  splashed  with  rich  crimson. 

J.H.  III.  31:293.    This  should  be  distinguished  from 

the  striped  forms  of  H,  nudiflorum. 

BB.   Disk  troxvn  or  purplish, 
c.   Lv8.  all  entire:  heads  solitarg  or  few,  long-stalked. 

Bigelovii,  Gray.  Stem  2-3  ft.  high,  nearly  smooth: 
upper  Ivs.  narrow  to  oblong-lanceolate,  lower  spatulate: 
heads  commonly  l}4-2}4  in.  broad:  rays  ^iin.  long: 
flower-stalk  slender.  Aug.  Wet  ground,  Calif.  S.H. 
1:373. 

BoUnderi,  Gray.  Stem  1-2  ft.  high,  stout,  somewhat 
pubescent  :  Ivs.  oblong  to  ovate-lanceolate,  the  lower 
obovate:  heads  commonly  Sin.  wide:  rays  often  1  in. 
long :  flower-stalKs  thick,  hollow.  June-Sept.  Low 
ground.  N.  E.  Calif.  Gn.  29,  p.  191.  R.H.  1891,  p.  ""7.- 
Sometimes  grown  as  H.  grandiflortts. 

cc.   Lower  h'S.  toothed  :  heads  numerous,  corymbose, 
short-stalked. 

nudifldnun,  Xutt.  Stem  1-3  ft.  high,  roughish,  leafy: 
lower  Ivs.  spatulate.  toothed  :  heads  l-Ua  in.  across: 
rays  wedge-shaped,  drooping,  yellow,  brown-purple  or 
striped  with  both  colors.  July-Oct.  Moist  soils.  N.C. 
to  Fla.,  west  to  111.  and  Tex.  — A  garden  form,  var. 
grandic6phalum  striitum,  has  fls.  over  2  in.  across. 

AA.    Stem  and  branches  not  winged. 

Hodpesii.  Gray.  Stem  1-3  ft.  high,  stout,  slightly  to- 
mentose  when  young,  but  soon  smooth,  branching  above 
into  an  umbel  of  several  to  many  fls. :  Ivs.  thickish,  en- 
tire: heads  usually  borne  singly  on  long  stalks,  com- 
monly 3  in.  wide  :  rays  but  slightly  drooping  ;  disk 
yellow.  May-Sept.  Rocky  Mis.  — A  very  fine  border 
plant,  and  especially  valuable  for  cut-fls. 


B.  Douglntii,  Hort.  =  Mcmoloi.ia  major.— i/.  tenui/olium, 
Xutt.  Annual.  A  weed  in  tlie  soutli«Tn  .\tlantic  ami  s<Mith- 
westem  states.  Stem  8  in.  to  "J  ft.  hiyh,  very  leiify:  Ivs.  threml- 
like,  entire,  sessile,  often  whorleU.    Va.,  Fla..  west  to  Mo.  and 

T*^^-  S.  W.  Fletcher. 

H£LIANTH£LLA  (Greek,  resetnbling  Ilelianthus). 
Coini>oKtt<i-.  Eleven  species  of  harily  perennial  herbs 
f rom  Xorth  Amer.,  witli  showy  yellow  tis.  borne  in  au- 
tumn. The  species  described  below  is  advertised  by  a 
western  dealer  in  nii  ive  plants.  Stem  commonly  iin- 
branched:  Ivs.  mostly  scattered  and  sessile,  linear  or 
lanceolate,  etitire:  Leads  solitary  or  few,  with  yellow 
rays  ayd  a  yellow  or  browni>h  disk.  The  single  species 
in  cultivation  is  easily  grown  in  a  variety  of  soils,  and 
is  propagate<l  by  seed.s  or  by  dividing  the  rootstocks. 

Heliaulliella  belon;r3  to  a  group  of  genera  di.-^tin- 
guished  from  Helianthus  by  having  the  fruits  laterally 
compressed  instead  of  thick  and  obtusely  angled*. 
Other  cultivated  genera  of  this  group  are  Actinonieris, 
Encelia  and  Verbesina.  which  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  combinations  of  fruit  and  pappus  char- 
acters. 

quinquen^rvis.  Gray.  Stem  2-4  ft.  high,  nearly 
smooth:  Ivs.  mostly  opposite.  4-9  in.  long:  heads3-r»  in. 
broad,  lon^r-stalked,  solitary  or  a  few  below  in  the  a.\ils 
of  the  Ivs.,  with  an  involucre  of  large,  leafy  bracts  : 
rays  pale  yellow,  1 J^  in.  long.    June-Sept.     Rockv  Mts. 

S.  W.  Fletcher. 

HELIANTHEMUM  (Greek  for  sun  flouer).  Cis- 
tdcete.  Rock  Rose.  Stn  Rose.  Frostweed.  Herbs  or 
subshnibs  in  temperate  and  warm  climates  of  C>ld  and 
Xew  Worlds.  The  species  are  confused,  and  estimates 
of  their  numbers  vary  from  30  to  more  than  100.  Fls. 
opening  in  the  sun,  mostly  yellow,  usually  in  terminal 
clusters;  petals  5,  soon  falling;  stamens  many:  ovary 
imperfectly  3-loculed,  containing  numerous  8ee<ls  ; 
style  1  :  stems  hard  and  more  or  less  woody  :  Ivs. 
small,  linear  or  oblong,  entire,  often  grayish.  Helian- 
themums  are  evergreens  or  nearly  so,  forming  low  mats 
of  herbage,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  fls.  in  hot 
weather.  They  are  especially  atlapted  for  rockwork  and 
borders.  They  thrive  in  rather  poor  soil.  Although  the 
following  species  are  fairly  hardy  in  the  Xorth,  they 
profit  by  a  protection  of  mulch.  Prop,  mostly  by  divi- 
sion; also  by  seeds  and  by  cuttines  of  half-ripe  wood. 
^ee  Cistus.  Sweet's  "Cistinej©"  (  lh2.V1830,  London)  is 
the  monumental  work  on  these  plants.  See,  also.  Xich- 
olson  in  Gn.  26,  p.  420.  for  a  running  account  of  the  gar- 
den forms. 


Canad^nse,  Michx. 
less  high,  caulescent 
late,  nearly  sessile; 
across,  bright  yellow. 


Frostweed.  Ditfuse,  2  ft.  or 
Ivs.  oblong,  linear,  or  oblanceo- 

fls.  solitary  or  2  together.  1  in. 

the  sepals  hairv.  In  rockv  and 
sandy  soil,  Me.  to  X.  C.  and  Wis.  G.W.F.  29. -Sold  by 
collectors.  The  later  axillary  branches  produce  small 
apetalous  fls. 

Cham  seel  8  tas,  Mill.  Usually  less  than  1  ft.  tall,  pro- 
cumbent, forming  mats  :  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate  or 
broader,  numerous  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  small,  hoary 
beneath  but  green  and  hairy  above :  fls.  normally  yellow, 
m  loose,  more  or  less  nodding  racemes,  on  hairy  pedi- 
cels. Eu.,  X.  Afr.,  W.  Asia.  — This  is  the  commonly 
cult,  species,  running  into  many  forms.  It  is  much  less 
grown  in  this  country  than  in  Eu.  It  is  an  excellent 
rockwork  plant.  There  are  double-flowered  forms:  also 
forms  with  red  and  copper-colored  fls.  The  following 
names  occurring  in  trade  lists  are  to  be  referred  to  this 
species-group  :  angustifblitim,  dlba-pUno,  aurdntea- 
pleno,  crdceum.  cftpreum,  grandifldrum,  hyssopifolium, 
lutea  plena,  mutdfnJe.  purpurea-pleno,  rhoddnthemnm, 
rhoddnthum,  raridbile,  vulgdre. 

ocymoides,  Pers.  (ff.  Algarre'nse.  Dun.  Ci'us  Al- 
ga rvf' use,  Sims^.  Shrub,  2-3  ft.,  twiggy,  nearly  erect, 
hoary-pubescent:  Ivs.  opposite,  linear-oblong  or  spatu- 
late, the  tips  recurved  :  fls.  bright  yellow  with  a  purple 
eye.  IS  in.  across,  in  corymbose  clusters.  Spain  and 
Portugal.  B.M.  5621.  — Little  known  in  this  country. 
Hardy  in  England. 

formdsum,  Dun.  (Cfsfus  formdsuif.  Curt.).  Spread- 
ing, much-branched,  tomentose,  but  becoming  nearly  or 
quite  glabrous  with  age  :  Ivs.  elliptic  to  lance-obovate. 
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8bort-stalke«l:  flst.  lar^e  ('Jin.  across),  yellow,  with  black 
eye,  on  slrnder,  hairy  peiiiceis.  Portugal.  B.M.2ti4. 
<in.  2»i:4G6;  53,  p.  l.U.  G.M.  ;{4:24r». -Perhaps  tlie  most 
showy  of  the  genus,  Excellent  for  rockwork.  The 
brnnrhes  are  erect,  reachinir  :{-4  ft.    Not  hardy  North. 

umbelUtum,  .Mill.  Diflfuse.  1-2  ft.  tail:  Ivs.  small, 
linear  or  linear-laiiceolute,  revolute  on  margins,  more  or 
less  viscid:  An.  umbellate  or  wliorled,  white.    Eu. 

L.  H.  B. 

HELIANIHUS  {Greek,  helion,  the  »un.  and  nuthnu, 
artowerj.  t'>>mi*osit(P.  Sinflowkk.  This -^enus  iuciudes 
the  common  annual  Sunflower,  and  about  1 J  hardy  her- 
baceous perennial  plants,  rather  coarse  in  habit,  with 
yellow  tls.,  which  are  mostly  large,  numerous  and  borne 
in  autumn.  Altogether  there  are  about  8(t  species, 
mostly  N.  American.  Lvs.  generally  opposite  below  and 
alternate  above,  but  this  is  not  a  constant  character: 
heads  pedunculate,  solitary  or  corymbose,  terminating 
the  stem  or  brarches  :  «ii.sk-rts.  perfect,  yellow,  brown 
or  purplish,  with  a  tubular  5-limbed  corolla;  rays  neu- 
tral, yellow.  Tlie  genus  is  very  variable,  and  there  are 
also  many  natural  hybrids  ;  hence  the  species  are  diffi- 
cult to  delimit.  The  «>ld  notion  that  the  Mower-heads 
follow  the  sun  from  east  to  west  has  recently  been  sub- 
stantiated for  Jl.  atuiuits.  (  See  Botanical  Gazette,  vol. 
29: 197. )  Garden  monographs  are  found  in  Gn.  27,  p.  t>6; 
4.").  p.  372;  49,  p.  326  and  55,  p.  14r,. 

Sunflowers  are  of  the  eusie>t  culture,  and  are  adapted 
to  a  variety  of  soils.  They  pre  seen  to  best  advantage 
when  planted  inraasses.ratheithan  assolitaryspecimens, 
and  should  be  given  plenty  of  room,  being  gross  feeders. 

Most  Sunflowers,  especially  //.  «>i»j»< !<.•*.  are  too  coarse 
to  be  harmonious  near  the  house,  but  find  an  effective 
setting  in  the  background,  against  the  shrubbery  bor- 
der. A  few  species,  however,  especially  H.orgyalix  and 
H.  debilis,  are  worth  growing  for  their  foliage  alone. 
The  annual  species  are  prop,  by  seed.s  or  cuttings;  the 
perennial  chiefly  by  division.  All  varieties  of  JI.  mufti- 
florus  root  readily  from  both  soft  and  hardwood  cut- 
tings. The  double  forms  rarely  produce  fertile  seeds 
and  must  be  prop,  by  division.  The  seeds  of  annuals 
may  be  planted  directly  in  the  border,  but  it  is  best  to 
start  them  indoors  in  March.  Perennial  kinds,  particu- 
larly forms  of  n.  multiflnrus,  should  be  taken  up  in 
late  fall  or  early  spring,  every  two  years,  and  the  root- 
stocks  divided  and  replanted;  otherwise  the  roots  will 
ramble  away,  and  the  flowers  will  deteriorate.  All 
thrive  in  a  light,  dry  soil;  but  //.  annuiis  and  H.  gifjan- 
teus  may  be  used  to  advantaL^e  for  drying  malarial 
spots.   Sunflowers  do  not  thrive  in  very  shady  places. 

S.'W.  Fletcher. 

Sunflowers  {II.  annuus)  are  cultivated  extensively 
in  Russia,  Imlia  ami  Egypt:  less  widely  in  Turkey,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  France.  The  seeds  from  the  large- 
seeded  variety  are  sold  upon  the  streets  in  Russia  as  we 
do  peanuts,  except  that  they  are  eaten  raw.  The  small- 
seeded  variety  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  oil. 
When  cold-pressed,  a  citron-yellow,  sweet-tasting  oil, 
considered  equal  to  olive  or  almond  oil  for  table  use,  is 
produced.  The  resulting  oil-cake,  when  warm-pressed, 
yields  a  less  edible  fluid,  wliich  is  used  for  lighting,  and 
in  such  arts  as  woollen  dressintr,  candle-  and  soap-mak- 
ing. The  oils  dry  slowly,  become  turbid  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  solid  at  4^  F.  For  stock  and  poultry 
feeding,  and  for  other  purposes.  Sunflower  oil-cake  is 
•ibout  equal  in  value  to  that  of  flax-  and  cotton-seed. 
The  cake  is  largely  exported  by  Russia  to  Denmark  and 
Sweclen,  and  to  some  extent  to  other  European  markets. 
Sunflower  stems  and  heads  make  an  excellent  p.ij»er,  and 
the  stems  furnish  a  fine  fiber  that  compares  favoraV>ly 
with  silk.  They  are,  however,  generally  used  for  fuel, 
since  the  above  industries  have  not  been  developed. 

Sunflowers  grow  readily  in  many  soils,  but  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  upon  liffht,  rich,  calcareous  or  allu- 
vial land,  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  unshaded  by 
trees.  White,  clayey  and  poor  soils  are  unfavorable. 
Preparation  of  the  soil  should  be  thorough  ;  deep  fall 
plowing  followed  by  spring  harrowing  being  preferred 
to  spring  preparation.  The  seeds  are  generally  sown  in 
drills  running  north  and  south,  30  in.  apart,  9  in.  asun- 
der in  the  drill,  and  1  in.  deep.  Sometimes  they  are 
transplanted  from  nursery  beds  when  4-6  in.  tall.    About 


a  week  after  the  plants  appear  they  are  thinned  to  1M  la 
asunder.     From  4  to  6  pounds  of  the  seed  will  sow  an 
acre.     Cultivati(»n  is  the  same  as  for  corn,  except  that 
when  the  plants  reach  a  height  of  3-4  ft.,  the  inferior 


1026,  Hclianthus  debilis.    Nearly  half  size. 

flower  heads  should  be  removed,  leaving  only  4  or  5  on 
the  principal  stem.  In  windy  climates  hilling  is  some- 
times necessary  to  prevent  blowing  down. 

On  some  farms  the  roots  are  harvested  as  they  ripen 
and  placed  upon  floors  or  movable  pole  racks  to  dry. 
Upon  larger  areas  they  are  cut  to  the  ground  when  most 
of  the  hea<ls  have  ripened  and  piled,  heads  up,  to  cure. 
The  former  method  insures  a  much  higher  grade  of  oil,, 
and  is  therefore  preferred.  Every  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
vent fermentation,  either  in  the  heads  or  in  the  pile  of 
seeds,  since  this  injures  the  quality  of  the  oil.  When 
thoroughly  dry  the  heads  are  either  placed  on  racks  or 
piled,  face  downward,  on  a  floor  ar  d  beaten  with  flails. 
The  seeds  are  then  sprea«l  thinly,  shoveled  over  occa- 
sionally, and  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry  before  be- 
ing sent  to  the  mill.  The  average  yield  is  about  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  percentage  of  husks  ranges 
from  40  to  60;  and  the  oil  from  15  to  28.  As  a  general 
rule.  100  bushels  of  seed  will  yield  .33  bushels  of  ker- 
nels, 100  bushels  of  kernels  from  280  to  320  gallons  of 
oil  of  both  qualities. 

Russian  Sunflower,  a  large-seeded  variety,  producing 
a  single  head,  grows  8  ft.  tall,  out  is  less  esteemed  for 
oil  production  than  the  small-seeded  varieties. 
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In  Araeric*  the  Sunflower  in«lu»try  may  be  said  to 
hav"  hanlly  commenced,  there  heinjf  at  present  but  two 
well-developed  markets  for  the  seed.       ^^  ^J    Kj^ijjs. 


anffustifolias,  5. 
aunuiu,  1. 
arKt>phyllu«,_2. 
atr<inil>ens,  T. 
(alifornitnis,  1,20. 
riicumrrif<>liu$,  3. 
litx-.tttetalus,  11. 
•ieliili*.  3. 
divaricatus.  12. 


l.NDEX. 

doronicouleH,  IG. 
Kisanteus,  1:<. 
Krf>»»»e-serratu9,  10. 
hirsntu.«»,  21. 
la*vij{atUH,  ?i. 
lietiriorus,  I'J. 
Maxioiiliani.  14. 
Mittoiirieniiis,  ti. 


mollis.  IT. 
niuititloros,  11. 
orjoalis,  4. 
puinilus.  18. 
rigidus.  6. 
strumosuM,  U. 
tra<'helifolius,  22. 
tuberosua,  15. 


annuus 
argophyllui 


A.AnnttoIn:      Ivs.     Inng-pefhled: 
dink  hrowH  or  purplish. 
B.  Stem  trect,   utotit,  nimple   or 
brn iichiuy  a bove 1 

9 

BB.  Stem  iUffuae, slender,  hranch- 

ing  freely  from  the  base....   \i.  debilis 
AA.  Perennials     by     creeping     root- 
stocks:    lv.i.   sessile  or   short- 
petioled. 
B.  Disk  brown  or  purplish. 

C.  Lvs.  linear,  entire  {except 

the  lower),  sessile 4. 

5. 
CC.  Lvs.  ovate  to  broad- anceo- 
late,  mostly  toothed,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  into  a 
winged  petiole 6. 


orgryalis 
angustifoIiTis 


BB.  Disk  yellowish. 

C.  Stem  smooth  below,  the 
branches  often  slightly 
rough  or  pubescent. 

D.  Lvs. pale  beneath 8. 

9. 

10. 

DD.  Lt'S.  green  on  both  sides. \l. 

1-2. 
CC.   Stem  rough  or  hairy  below. 
V,  Jioot-Htocks  fhirkeuf^d  in- 
to one  or  more  fleshy 

tubers l.l. 

14. 
15. 
DD.  Bootsfocks  all  slender. 
E.  Lower  lvs.  sessile  or 
with     a     clasping 

base K), 

-  ^  17. 

EE.  Lower      lvs.     short- 
petioled. 
F.  Stem  1-2  ft.,  not 

branching 18. 

FF.  Stem  usually  over 

3  ft.,  branch  ing.  \9. 

20. 

^  :;■.■-'■"/,■"  21. 


Tildas 
atrorubens 


laevigatus 

strumosus 

grosse-serratus 

decapetalus 

divaricatus 


giganteus 

Maximiliani 

tuberoBus 


doronicoides 
mollis 


pumilus 

laetifloms 
CalifornicuB 
hirsutus 
trachelifolius 


1.  dnnuus,  Linn.  Common  Sunflower.  Stem  3-12 
ft.,  rougb-bairy,  often  mottled  :  lvs.  4-12  in.  lonp, 
broadly  ovate,  acute,  the  lower  cordate,  coarsely  .serrate, 
roufrh  on  both  sides:  tls.3-G  in.  wide  in  wil<l  specimens, 
often  14  in  cult.  July-Sept.  Minn,  to  Tex.,  west  to 
^yash.  and  Cal.  Gn.  27,  p.68.  Gt.  43,  p.95{a3i/. /♦^h^iVm- 
laris).  B.R.15:\2Go  (as  n.  lenticulari.t).  — A  valuable 
economic  and  ornamental  plant.  The  lvs.  are  used  for 
fodder,  the  tis.  yield  a  yellow  dye,  the  seeds  furnish  an 
oil  and  are  used  for  food.  It  is  grown  for  food  chiefiy  in 
Kussia.  ff.  annuus  has  Ions?  been  in  cult,  as  an  orna- 
mental, and  has  varied  into  many  distinct  forms.  Com- 
mon varieties  are:  Var.  Calif6rnicu8,  very  largre  and 
double;  var.  citrinus,  with  primrose-colored  rays  (Gn. 
49,  p.  327);  var.  globdsus  fistulosus,  having  enormous 
globular  beads;  var.  n^nus  fl.  pi. ( Globe  of  Gold ),  dwarf 
and  double,  valuable  for  borders  ;  Russian  Giant, 
10-12  ft.  high,  single,  grown  mostly  for  seed ;  var.varie- 
g&tus,  with  variegated  lvs.,  but  not  especially  attrac- 
tive. 


2.  argophyllui,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Si lveky  leaved  SrN- 
FLOWEK.  Stem  usually  4-5  ft.  hiifh.  soft  grey,  with  a 
dense,  silky  pubescence,  especially  the  upper  branche.'^. 
Otherwise  like  //.  annuus,  info  which  it  seems  to  vary 
untler  cultivation  if  the  seedlings  are  not  constantly 
selected  for  their  silky  character.  Texas.  The  var. 
Texina,  Hort.,  which  does  not  differ  botanirally  fn-m 
tlie  type,  is  an  attractive  form  of  this  species.  R.  H. 
Is57,  p.  431.   Gn.  12,  p.  280;  27,  p.  07;  55,  p.  147. 

3.  d^bilis,  Xutt.  ( //.  curutnerifolius,  Torr.  &  Gray). 
Cl<  iMBEK  LE.WED  SiSKLowER.  Fi:r.  1020.  St.  1-4  ft. 
high,  hairy  throughout :  branches  often  mottled  with 
purple  or  white,  each  one  bearing  a  fl. :  lvs.  1-4  in.  long, 
ovate  to  triangular,  generally  with  a  cordate  base,  thin, 
glossy,  irregularly  toothed  or  entire:  tin.  2-3  in.  wide, 
on  slender  peduncles.  Julv-.*^ept.  Fla.  to  Texas  an«l 
westward.  G.C.  III.  17:107.'  Gt.  44,  p.  571.  B.M.  7432. 
Gn.  49: 1004. -This  is  one  of  the  best  for  cut-fls.  It 
seeds  a  sandy  soil. 


,~     --^— -     1027.  Clump  of  Helianthus  oreyalis. 

4.  orgy^lis,  DC.  Fig.  1027.  Stem  8-10  ft.  high,  strict, 
smooth,  very  leafy:  lvs.  8-10  in.  long,  slightly  rough, 
drooping:  tls.  numerous,  lemon-yellow.  Sept.,  Oct. 
Dry  plains,  Neb.  to  Tex.  and  westward.  Gn.  27,  p.  67; 
55,  p.  147.    F.R.  2:146.  — This  species  has  distinct  and 
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•ttractire  foliatre,  which  is  not  at  all  coarse.    A  well 
growu  plunt  will  produce  spikes  of  tl>.  nearly  4  ft.  long. 

5.  angnstildliai,  Linn.  Swamp  SiNru>wER.  Stem 
2-6  ft.  hii;li,  Miiiple  or  branching  abrtve,  Hlitrbtly  roui(h: 
Ivs.  2-7  in.  lonjf,  Noni^'what  tufted,  droopini;,  with  rolled 
ed>fe«,  sniitoth  or  sliirhtly  rouKh:  H«.  2-H  in.  wide,  few 
or  Holiiary.  Aug. -Oct.  Wet  laud,  N.  Y.  to  Fla.,  west  to 
Ky.  and  Tex.   B.M.  2051. 

6.  rigidUB,  Deaf.  {IT.  Misimuri/Mnis,  Schwein.).  St. 
1-11  ft.  high  (rarely  5-8  ft.  I,  strict,  sparingly  branched, 
rough  or  hairy:  Ivs.  0-12  in.  long,  oblong  to  ovate-'-m- 
ceolate,  firm,  thick,  rough-hairy,  entire  or  slightly 
toothed:  tis.  2 *'a-4  in. wide,  showy,  long-stalked;  raysnu- 
merous,  about  IS  in.  long;  diak  sometimes  yellow  at 
first,  turn,  ag  brown.  Aug.-Oct.  Mich,  to  Tex.  and  west 
to  Col.  ii.H.  i}:'m  {M  H.  atroruhtun).  B.M.  2020  (as //. 
diffnxHs).  B.M.  2«»ft8  (as  H.  afrorubenn).  Gn.  27,  p.  »)«.- 
After  //.  (hcapetalHS  this  species  is  one  of  the  best 
perennial  Sunflowers.  It  varies  under  cultivation  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  doubling  and  in  lengthening  the 
blooming  period.  Some  of  the  best  garden  varieties 
nrp  aestivalis,  grandifldrus,  semi-pl^nos  and  Miss  Mel- 
li»h. 

7.  atrdrubens,  Linn.  Pi;rple-disk  SrNrL.owER.  St. 
2-5  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  usually  thin,  sometimes  hoary  be- 
neath :  fls.  about  2  in.  across;  rays  few  (10  to  16), 
rarely  over  1  in.  long;  disk  dark  red.  Otherwise  like 
ff.  rigidns,  to  which  it  is  inferior.  Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to 
Ohio  and  La. 

8.  laevig&tUB,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Stem  2-5  ft.,  simple  or 
branched  above:  Iv.  .'Mi  in.  long,  lanceolate,  smooth, 
entire  or  slightly  toothed  :  fls.  1-1, H  in.  broad,  few  or 
solitary;  rays  6-10,  usually  less  than  1  in.  long.  Aug.- 
Oct.   Va.  to  N.  r. 


1028.  Helianthus  decapetalus.  var.  multiflorua. 
(See  species  No.  11.) 

9.  Btrumosus,  Linn.  St.  3-7  ft.  high,  usually  branch- 
ing, often  glaucous:  Ivs.  3-8  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate, 
rough  above,  entire  or  toothed  :  fls.  2J^-4  in.  across; 
rays  8-15,  1-1^  in.  long.  July-Sept.  Open  woods,  Can. 
to  Ga.  and  west  to  Wis.  and  Ark.  Var.  mdlliSt  Torr. 
&  Gray.  Lvs.  downy  beneath.  B.M.  3689  (&sH.  mollis, 
Lam.). 

10.  grdsse-serratus,  Martens.  St.  6-10  ft.  high,  very 
smooth,  glaucous:  lvs.  lonj-Ianceolate,  slender-petioled, 


1029. 
Helianthus  divaricatus. 


rough  above:  fls.  many,  cymose,  1-3  in.  broad.    Aug.- 
Oct.  i'a.  to  Mo.,  Houth  toTez.  — l'a.>isesiuto//.yi{;a»4/fti«. 

11.  decap^taluB,  Linn.  Stem  2-5  ft.  high,  branched 
above:  lvs.  3-8  in.  l«»ng,  ovute-lanceolate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, thin,  rough  above,  finely  pubescent  beneath  :  fls. 
2-3  in.  across,  numerous;  rays 
generally  more  tbati  10,  in  spite 
of  the  speciflc  name.  July-Sept. 
Moist  soils,  (Quebec  to  Ga.,  west  to 
Mich,  and  Ky.  G.C.  II.  16:601.- 
L'nder  cult,  it  has  given  rise  to  the 
horticultural  var.  multilldms  (//. 
mtiltifldrug.Hort.).  Fig.  1028.  B.M. 
227.  G.C.  III.  10:421.  Gn.  27:4" 
pp.  71,74;  45.  p.  373.  Gt.  43,  p.  554. 
Gng.  3:83.  F.R.  2:413.  The  many 
garden  forms  of  var.  mulfiflnrus 
differ  nxiiniy  in  the  extent  of  doub- 
ling, season  of  blooming,  habit  of 
plant  and  size  of  ti.  Among  the 
best  are:   Var.  fldre  pldno  and  var. 

JrandifldruB,     almost     completely 
ouble;  var.  mijor,  fls.  larger  than 
common ;  var.  m&ximUB,  very  lartr*', 
single  fls.  with  pointed  rays:  Boliel 
d'Or,  with  quilled    florets,   like   a 
Cactus   Dahlia.    Multiflorus  varie- 
ties are  the  most  popular  of  peren- 
nial   Sunflowers,   and  deser- 
vedly so.  If  the  double  forms 
are  grown  on  poor  soil,  or  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  several 
years  without  being  divided, 
they  become  single. 

12.  divaric&tUB,  Linn.  Fig. 
1029.  Stem  1-6  ft.  high:  lvs. 
sessile,  rough  above,  pubes- 
cent beneath,  standing  out 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem  :  fls.  few  or  solitary,  2  in.  across.  July-Sept. 
Dry  woodlands.  Can.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Neb.  and  La. 

13.  gigantfeuB,  Linn.  Indian  Potato.  Stem  3-12  ft. 
high,  stout:  lvs.  3-7  in.  long,  lanceolate  very  rough, 
serrate  or  nearly  entire  :  fls.  usually  several,  lJ^-3  in. 
broad,  mostly  long-stalked;  rays  10-20,  barely  1  in. 
long,  cupped,  pale  yellow  :  seeds  smooth.  Aug.-Oct. 
Wet  ground.  Can.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Neb.  B.M.  7555.  D. 
165.  — Var.  8ubtuber68U8,  Bourgeau.  A  northern  form 
with  unusually  fleshy  roots,  which  were  formerly  col- 
lected by  Indians  for  food.   Hence  "Indian  Potato." 

14.  Mazimiliani,  Schrad.  Stem  generally  2-4  ft.  high, 
sometimes  8-10:  lvs.  inclined  to  be  trough-shaped:  fls. 
on  short,  densely  pubescent  peduncles;  rays  15-30.  gen- 
erally l}i  in.  long,  deep  yellow.  Otherwise  like  H,  gi- 
STrtufeus,  of  which  it  is  probably  the  western  form.  Aug.- 
Oct.   Dry  plains,  west  of  Mississippi  river. 

15.  tuberdsuB,  Linn.  Jercsalem  Artichoke.  Stem 
5-12  ft.,  branched  above.  Ivs.  4-8  in.,  usually  ovate, 
acuminate,  serrate,  rough  above,  finely  pubescent  be- 
neath: fls.  several  or  numerous,  2-3  in.  across  ;  rays 
12-20:  seeds  pubescent.  Gn.  27:68.  B.M.  7545. -Fre- 
quently cultivated  for  its  edible  tubers.  See  Artichokef 
Jerusalem. 

16.  doronicoides,  Lam.  Stem  .3-7  ft.  high :  lvs.  4-8  in. 
long,  ovate  oblong,  narrowed  towards  both  ends,  rough 
on  both  sides  :  fls.  numerous,  in  loose  panicles  ;  rays 
12-20,  broad.  Otherwise  as //. /«p/«7o/ttts.  Aug.,  Sept. 
Dry  soils,  Ohio  to  Mo.    B.M.  2778  (as  II.  pubescens). 

17.  mdllis,  Lam.  Stem  2-5  ft.  high,  stout,  very  leafy, 
hoary  villose,  at  least  when  young  :  lvs.  3-5  in.  long, 
ovate-lanceolate,  white-pubescent  or  rough  on  upper 
side:  fls.  solitary  or  few,  2-3  in.  broad  ;  rays  1.5-25. 
July-Sept.  Barren  soils,  Ohio  to  Ga.,  west  to  la.  and 
Tex.   Gn.  55:1212. 

18.  pdmiluB,  Nutt.  Stem  rough  and  hairy  throughout: 
Ivs.  only  5-7  pairs,  1-4  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate  :  fls. 
few,  short-peduncled.  Eastern  Kocky  Mts.  and  adjacent 
plains. 

19.  leetitldruB,  Pers.  Showy  Sunfower.  Stem  4-8  ft. 
high,  leafy:  Iv.s.  4-10  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  more  or 
less  serrate,  roagh  on  both  sides:    fls.  several.  2-4  in. 
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broad,  short-peduncled  ;  rays  15-25,  about  13^  in.  lon^r, 
.showy.  Prairies,  lud.,  III.,  Wis.  Gn.  45:9()0.  G.M. 
31:204.  — A  desirable  Helianthus.  The  garden  form  II. 
semipleuns  is  better  than  the  type.  Keserables  tall-grow- 
ing forms  of  n.  rifjidns,  but  disk  yellow. 

20.  Calif6micn8,  DC.  Stem  :J-8  ft.  high.  Ivs.  lanceo- 
late, rough  on  both  sides:  Hs.  loosely  paniculate.    Calif. 

—  Mo.st  of  the  plants  grown  under  this  name  are  a  gar- 
den form  of  If.  annuu)i. 

21.  hirstitus,  Raf.  Stem  2-t  ft.  high,  densely  hairy: 
Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate,  thick,  very  rough,  pubescent  and 
pale  beneath:  Hs.  several,  2-;{  in.  across.  July-Oct. 
Dry  soils.  Pa.  to  Ga.,  west  to  Wis.  and  Texas. 

22.  trachslifdlius,  Mill.  Resembles  strumosus,  but 
stem  and  tl. -stalks  usually  vough-hairy  and  Ivs.  thinner, 
green  on  both  sides.    Aug.,  Sept.     Dry  soil,  Pa.  to  Wis. 

S.  W.  Fletcher. 

HELICHEt'SUM  (Greek  forsuu  and  gold;  referring 
to  the  tlower  heads).  ComposiUe.  Syu., ElichrysH>n. 
Nearly  300  Old  World  herbs  or  shrubs,  mostly  African 
and  Australian.  Some  of  them  are  grown  for  everlast- 
ings, being,  with  Helipterum,  amongst  the  most  impor- 
tant plants  for  that  purpose.  Easily  grown  as  hardy 
annuals  in  any  garden  soil.  FIs.  of  two  kinds,  the  out- 
ermost ones  with  pistils  only:  involucre  dry  and  chaff- 
like, the  stiff  overlapping  scales  glabrous,  often  colored: 
heads  large,  *einiinating  the  branches,  normally  yellow, 
but  now  vary'ng  into  many  colors  in  long-cultivated 
forms. 

A.    Lvs.  oblovg  or  7iar  ow  ;  grown  for  everlastings. 

B.    Heads  large,  solitary. 

bracte^tum,  Andr.  Fig.  1030.  Stout  annual,  13^-3  ft. 
tall,  somewhat  branched,  the  terete  stems  nearly  or 
quite  glabrous:  lvs.  many  and  rather  large,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, narrowed  to  a  short  petiole,  entire,  green: 
heads  terminating  the  branches,  1-2^'  in.  across,  yellow 
or  orange,  the  short  and  obtuse  involucre-scales  imbri- 
cated. Australia.  — Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
everlasting  fl.  grown  in  this  country,  particularly  for 
bold  or  heavy  design  work.  It  is  very  variable,  particu- 
larly in  color.  The  heads  are  pure  white  in  var.  dlbum, 
Hort.  (/r.<f/6wm,  Hort.  JI.  nireum.  Grah.  B.M.  3857); 
scales  tipped  with  red  in  var.  bicolor,  Hort.  (Elivhrf/sum 
bicolor,  Lindl.  B.R.  21 :18U) ;  dark  scarlet  in  var.  atro- 
cocclneum,  Hort.  (ff.  atrococrineum,  Hort.) ;  dark  blood- 
red  in  var.  atrosanguineum,  Hort.  {H.  atrosanguineum, 
Hort.).  The  forms  with  very  large  heads  are  often 
known  as  ff.  macrdtithtim,  Hort.  The  double  forms  are 
often  known  as  ff.  monstrdsnm,  Hort.  Other  portraits 
of  this  species  will  be  found  in  B.R.  24:E8.  R.H. 
1851:101. 

BB.    ffeads  medium  to  small,  in  clusters. 

c.    Color  yellow  or  orange. 

armarium,  DC.  A  foot  or  less  high,  herbaceous:  lvs. 
plane,  white-woolly,  the  lower  ones  oblong-obovate  and 
long-attenuated  into  a  petiole,  the  upper  ones  linear-lan- 
ceolate and  acute:  heads  globular,  in  compact  little  co- 
rymbs, bright  yellow.  Perennial,  in  sand,  France. —Ap- 
parently not  cult,  in  this  countrj'.   See  Everlasting. 

orient&le,  Gaertn.  (Gnaphdlium  orienthle,  Linn.). 
Stem  simple,  1)4  ft.  or  less  tall:  lvs.  oval-oblong  to  lan- 
ceolate, obtuse,  sessile,  rather  small:  heads  bright  yel- 
low, small,  globular,  in  corymbs.  S.  Eu.  toAsialMinor.- 
Much  cult,  in  Mediterranean  regions,  but  little  known 
in  this  country. 

apicul^tum,  D.  Don.  Perennial,  1-2  ft.,  tomentose, 
leafy  below:  lvs.  lance-spatu'ate,  the  base  more  or  less 
spatulate:  heads  %  in.  across,  in  small  heads  or  clus- 
ters, orange-yellow,  the  scales  sharp-pointed.  Australia. 

—  Little  known  in  this  country. 

cc.    Color  white  or  nearly  so. 

grandifldrum,  Less.  Perennial,  somewhat  woody,  de- 
cumbent at  the  base  :  lvs.  crowded  near  the  base,  ses- 
sile, obovate  to  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  woolly  on  l»oth 
sides  :  heads  hemispherical,  in  corymbose  clusters, 
glossy,  cream-color,  /^in.  across.    S.  Afr. 

diosmaefdlium,  Sweet.  Tall,  upright:  lvs.  very  small, 
narrow-linear  (Hin.or  less  long),  the  margins  revolute: 


heads  small  and  numerous,  white.  — Cult,  in  S.Calif,  by 
Frauceschi.    Australia;  sometimes  grows  20  ft.  high. 

AA.    Lv.t.  ovate  or  broader :  border  and  vase  plant. 
petiolAtum,     DC.     (Gnaphdlium     landtum,     Hort.). 
Tender  perennial,  cult,  for  its  long,  woolly  stems  and 
woolly  lvs.,  either  as  an  edging  in  ribbon  borders  or  as 


1030.  Helichrysum  bracteatum  (X  %). 
One  of  the  choicest  everlastinss. 

an  ornament  in  lawn  vases  :  lvs.  petiolate,  ovate  and 
broad  at  the  oase,  obtuse:  heads  tnot  often  seen  in 
cult. )  in  branched  cymes,  the  involucre  scales  obtuse, 
cream-white.  S.  Afr.  — An  old  garden  plant.  Prop,  by 
cuttings  from  stock  plants  carried  over  winter. 

L.  H.  B. 
HELICODEA.   See  Billhergia. 

HELICODlCEROS(  Greek,  s/>im/^i/2-ftornfd).4r()c«flP. 
The  extraordinary  plant  shown  in  Fitr.  1031  is  known  as 
the  "  Hairy  Arum  "  and  sold  by  the  bulb  dealers  as  A  rum 
crinifum.  When  in  flower  it  has  a  disgusting  odor, 
which  attracts  carrion  flies  and  briffht  green  insects,  as 
uncanny  as  the  plant  itself.  The  plant  is  the  only  spe- 
cies in  its  genus,  the  hairiness  of  the  spadix  beinjr  a 
very  distinct  character.  Helicodiceros  and  Dracunculus 
are  alike  in  having  few  ovules,  which  are  fastened  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cell,  but  in  the  latter  the  stami- 
nate  and  pistillate  fls.  are  close  together,  while  in  the 
former  they  are  separated  by  a  sterile  portion.  Arum 
differs  from  both  genera  in  having  the  ovules  fastened 
in  2  series  at  the  side  of  the  cell.  The  lvs.  of  Arum  are 
spear-  or  arrow-shaped,  while  in  the  other  two  they  are 
pedately  cut.  Latest  monograph  in  Latin  bv  Engler  in 
D.C.  Mon.  Phan.2:G04  (1879). 

This  plant  is  worth  growing  once,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  great  curiosities  of  horticulture.    It  may  be  secured 
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from  bulb  dealers  in  the  fall  and  flowered  under  glass 
in  the  spring.  It  is  a  most  vile-smelling  plant  when  in 
full  flower.  The  plucky  artist  who  drew  the  accom- 
panying picture  of  this  arum  wrrtc  at  the  bottom  of  his 
drawing,  "Air  'em.'' 


1031.   Helicodiccros  muscivorus  (X /^,). 

iDQSCivortls.  Eng.  (U.  crinlfus,  Schott.  A  nan  criul- 
tu/H,  Ait.  DravtincHlus  crimtuii,  Schott).  Fig.  lOiJl. 
Height  1  }'i  it. :  spathe-linib  purple,  covered  with  purple 
iaairs.   Corfica,    B.K.  10:8:U.    F. 8.  5:445.  W.  M. 

HELICONIA  (Mt.  Helicon,  in  Greece,  seat  of  the 
Muses).  ii'''tt(imiH(ice(e.  F'o.iage  plants  allied  to  Musa. 
Perhaps  25  to  HO  species  in  tro  )ical  America.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  a  warnihouse  a  ong  with  Alocasias,  An- 
thuriums  and  Calatheas:  the  directions  given  for  the 
jultivution  of  Caiathea  apply  very  well  to  Heliconia. 
Under  the  name  of  Wihi  I'lantaii  or  Balisier.  II.  Bihai 
's  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Fia.  and  Hlv>ng  the  Gulf  of  Mex. 
It  is  an  evergreen  shrub  rivaling  tlie  bananas  in  foliage 
and  scarlet  and  black  flower-slieaths.  E.  N.  Reasoner 
classes  it  among  phints  that  sprout  up  readily  in  the  ex- 
treme South  if  killed  by  frost,  and  recommends  it  as  a 
house  plant  for  the  South. 

From  Musa,  Heliconia  differs  chiefly  in  having  a  dry, 
often  deliiscing,  3-loculed,  H-seeded  fruit.  Fls.  in  clus- 
ters below  the  Ivs.,  subtended  by  biacts  after  the  way  of 
Musa;  sepals  3,  linear,  free  or  somewhat  joined  to  the 
corolla;  corolla  short-tuVjed;  stamens  5;  staminodium 
1:  Ivs.  large  and  striking,  often  beautifully  marked; 
stems  arising  from  a  strong  rootstock.  Various  species 
have  been  introduced  into  cult.,  but  the  following  are 
the  only  ones  appearing  in  the  Amer.  trade. 

Bih&i,  Linn.  Balipier.  Wild  Plantaik.  Becoming 
10-15  ft.  tall,  banana-like:  Ivs.  oval  or  oblontr-oval.long- 
petioled,  transversely  ril^^ed,  the  blades  3-5  ft.  long: 
blossom  sheaths  very  large,  scarlet  and  black,  the  fls. 
red  or  orange.  W.  Indies  and  S.  —  A  most  striking  plant, 
but  rarely  seen  in  glassh(.use  collections.  It  is  natur- 
alized in  the  OM  World  tropics. 

atlreo-8tri§ita,  Ilort.  Perhaps  a  form  of  the  preceding: 
Ivs.  beautifully  striped  along  both  midrib  and  transverse 
veins  with  golden  yeilow:  stems  striped  witli  yellowand 
green:  leat-Iimb  oval-aouniinate.  I.H.  120:4)14;  42,  p. 
289  (where  a  list  of  the  best  kinds  will  be  found).  S.H. 
2.  p.  1.33.  F.R.  3:493.  — Very  handsome. ',The  best  known 
kind. 

iL'Stris,  Hort..  is  of  th*^  general  style  of  the  last,  but 
the.  ^and  veins  are markeii  with  pink.  Var.rubricaulis, 
Hort.,  has  more  red.  the  petiole  being  briirht  vermilion. 
R.H.  189«):'i6  (where  a  review  is  made  of  the  species). 
R.B.  21,  p.  GO.   Gn.  52,  p.  359. 

ang'ustifdlia,  Hook.  Dwarfer:  Ivs.  lonar  and  narrow, 
P.-J'o  tt.  lontr.  .'>-<>  in,  wi<le,  green:  fls.  yellowish  green, 
6-10  in  each  red  bract.   S.  Amer.   B.M.  4475,    l^  h_  b_ 


HELIOPHILA  (Greek,  SM»-?ortHy).  Crncifercp.  This 
genus  includes  a  blue-flowered  half-hardy  annual,  that 
grows  about  3  in.  high  and  is  advertised  at  present  only 
in  the  very  largest  catalogues  of  flower  seeds.  The 
genus  contains  about  61  species  of  annual  and  sub- 
shrubby  perennials,  natives  exclusively  of  S.  Africa. 
There  are  no  near  allies  of  garden  value.  The  dehis- 
cent pod  is  an  important  character  of  the  genus.  Other 
important  generic  characters  are  pods  sessile  or  pedi- 
celled,  2-celled,  2-valved:  seeds  in  a  single  row,  often 
winged.  The  racemes  are  long  and  leafless,  and  the  fls. 
yellow,  white,  rosy  or  sky-blue.  Latest  monograph  in 
English  by  Sonder  in  Flora  Capensis  1:  35-54  ( 1859-60  j. 
For  general  culture,  see  Annuals. 

The  plant  in  the  trade  is  known  as  //.  arabio'ules, 
Sims,  which  Sonder  refers  to  H.  pildsa,  Lam.,  var.  in- 
cisa,  Sonder.  H.  pilos"  is  a  very  variable  species,  with 
stem 6-24 in.  high,  erector  diffuse,  simple  or  unbranched 
from  the  base:  lower  Ivs.  often  opposite,  the  rest  alter- 
nate: fls.  normally  sky-blue,  with  a  yellow  center,  but 
the  natural  varieties  include  lilac  and  yellow.  The  typi- 
cal //.  pilosa  has  a  stem  that  is  rough  with  spreading 
hairs :  Ivs.  hairy,  either  oblong  or  linear,  entire  or  some- 
times lobed  near  apex,  cuneate  at  base:  pods  linear, 
erect  or  spreading.  Var.  incisa,  Sonders,  has  Ivs.  linear- 
cuneate,  3-cut  at  the  apex,  rai'ely  5-cut,  the  lobes  linear 
or  acuminate.    B.M.  496.  W.  M 

HELIOPSIS  (Greek, /iAv/7(f  s«n).  Compdsitce.  About 
10  species  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  bearing;  numer- 
ous yellow  fls.  in  autumn,  and  all  native  to  N.  America. 
They  are  all  perennials  except  one,  and  that  is  not  culti- 
vated. They  are  not  common  in  gardens  because  of  tbe 
more  attractive  form^  in  Helianthus.  II.  hivis,  var. 
Pitcheriana,  however,  deserves  wider  popularity.  Heli- 
opsis  has  no  pappn«,  while  in  Helianthus  the  pappus 
has  2  awns.  In  Keliopsis  the  raj's  have  pistils,  but  may 
be  fertile  or  sterile.  In  Helianthus  the  rays  have  no 
pistils  at  all.  Stem  erect,  loosely  branching:  heads 
yellow,  long-stalked,  borne  in  loose  terminal  or  axillary 
panicles:  Ivs.  opposite,  petioled,  3-ribbed,  obionc:-ovate 
to  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed.  For  culture,  see 
Ilelianthus. 

laevis,   Pers.    Stem  3-5  ft.  high  :    Ivs.  3-5   in.   long, 

thinnish,  smooth  on  both  sides  or  roughish  above:  fls. 

numerous,  l}^-2^2  in.  broad,  loner-stemmed.    .Tul\--Oct. 

Open  places,  r       toFla.,  west  to  111.  and  Ky.    B. 31.  3372. 

Var.  Pitcherif.  la  {II.   Pitcheriana,  Hort.).     A  dwarf, 

more  branching  and  bushy  form,  2-3  ft.  high,  with  a 

•id  of  3-4  ft.:  fls.  produced  much  more  freelj'  than 

preceding  and  a  deeper  yellow.    One  of  the  best 

;  plants  for  the  perennial  border,  being  especially 

V   .uable  for  cutting  and  for  planting   in  drj'  places. 

Int.  1895  by  Pitcher \^-  Manda.    A.G.  16:323.    F.R.  2:259. 

sc^bra,  Dunal.  Differs  from  II.  lervis  chiefly  in  being 
rough  throughout:  upper  Ivs.  sometimes  entire:  heads 
few.  "'^♦^eu  solitarv.  Drv  soils.  Me.  to  N.  J.  and  west  to 
Mo.  J.H.  33:359.  "B.K.  7:592  (as^.  crtMe.sce?!S  ).- Passes 
into  lavis.  S.  W.  Fletcher. 

HELIOTROPE.    See  IleUotropittm. 

HELIOTROPITJM  (heliotropic;  turninj  to  the  sun) . 
BoriKjlniiveiB.  A  widely  spread  genus  in  warm  regions, 
of  more  than  100  species.  Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  with 
small  flowers  in  terminal,  forking  clusters  and  alter- 
nate simple  leaves:  corolla  short  funnel-form  or  sal- 
ver-shape, the  throat  mostly  open  (sometimes  con- 
stricted) ;  stamens  5,  attached  to  the  tube,  notexserted, 
the  filaments  very  short:  ovary  4-loculed  and  splitting 
into  4  nutlets  (or  two  2-loculed'  nutlets)  when  ripe,  sur- 
mounted by  a  simple  styie.  There  is  a  Heliotrope  (H. 
Ciiras.sdvicum,  Linn.)  native  to  the  S.  Atlantic  states, 
with  white  fls.  and  oblong  or  linear  Ivs.;  also  a  natu- 
ralized species  (//.  ludiciim,  Linn. )  with  bluish  scented 
fls.  and  lance-ovate  rugose  Ivs.  The  florists'  Helio- 
tropes seem  to  be  derive<l  frotn  2  species.  H.  PeruviA- 
num,  Linn.,  is  perhaps  the  leading  species.  Fig.  1032. 
liVs.  oval  or  oblong-lanceolate,  very  veiny,  not  conspic- 
uously narrowed  at  the  base:  fls.  small,  in  a  close  cyme, 
the  corolla  tube  little  lon;rer  than  the  calyx.  Peru.  B.M. 
141.  — Vanilla-scented.     H.    corymbdsum,  Ruiz   «fe   Pav. 
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1032.  Heliotropium  Peruvianum. 
(X>^.) 


(IT.  qrandiflorum,  Don),  has  longer  and  relatively  nar- 
rovver  Ivs.,  which  are  distinctly  narrowed  to  the  base, 
flower-clusters  larger  and  more  open,  tis.  nearly  twice 
lar^'er  and  the  corolla  tube  nearly  twice  longer  than  the 
calyx;  calvx  teeth  longer  and  narrower.  Peru.  BM. 
1009.  Narcissus-scented.  Many  of  the  large-trussed  and 
large-flowered  garden  varieties  are  apparently  of  this 
species  rather  than  of  the  former;  or  possibly  the  two 
are  hvbridized.  Originally  both  species  were  violet- 
flowered,  but  the  colors  are  now  in  various  sha<lt3  of 

purple,  and  there  are 
■>G><)*r£-j-    «  white-flowered    forms. 

H.Voltaireanum.Hort., 
occurs  in  our  trade- 
lists.  It  is  a  compact 
garden  form,  said  to  be 
a  hybrid.  P.M.  16,  p. 
100,  Another  species, 
H.  EtiTopaeum,  Linn.,  is 
rarely  seen  in  old  col- 
lections, particularly 
.South,  and  it  is  spar- 
ingly naturalized.  It  is 
a  hoary-downy  herb 
G-18in.  high, with  long- 
petioled  oval  Ivs.,  and 
white  fls.  in  scirpioid 
racemes.       l,  h.  B. 

The  Heliotrope  is  a 
warmth-  and  sun-lov- 
ing plant,  preferring  a 
rich,  light  soil,  good 
drainage  and  plenty  of 
water.  It  needs  to  be  kept  growing,  and  suffers  more 
than  many  other  plants  from  becoming  dry.  It  wilts 
easily,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  lack  for  moisture 
in  soil  and  air.  Quickly  becoming  pot-bound,  it  requires 
frequent  shifting. 

Tlie  Heliotrope  strikes  readily  from  terminal  cuttings 
of  the  tender  shoots  in  about  eight  or  ten  days.  Florists 
root  the  cuttings  in  pure  sand.  Cuttings  should  have 
a  temperature  at  night  of  about  .'>0°,  with  S^-IO"^  of 
bottom  heat.  They  should  be  kept  from  flagging  by 
careful  watering  and  shading  as  needed.  When  the 
cuttings  have  formed  roots  about  half  an  inch  long,  they 
should  be  transplanted  to  small  pots  or  shallow  boxes 
of  light  soil,  placed  where  they  will  have  a  night  tem- 
perature of  about  00°,  sheltered  from  currents  of  air, 
watered  and  shaded  as  needed  until  established. 

The  Heliotrope  may  also  be  grown  readily  from  seed. 
These  should  be  sown  in  shallow  flats  in  light  soil,  in  a 
temperature  of  about  <j5^,  covered  lightly  and  kept  nicely 
moist.    When  well  up  they  may  be  treated  as  cuttings. 

For  forcing,  the  Heliotrope  should  have  a  good  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  a  temperature  of  about  60°  at  night, 
rich  soil,  good  drainage  and  careful  watering.  The 
plant  is  preferably  grown  in  benches  in  6  inches  of 
soil.   A  plant  easily  covers  an  18-iuch  square. 

In  the  open  ground  plants  should  have  a  sunny  situa- 
tion and  moist  soil.  Hereit  covers  a  space  2H  ft.  square, 
and  attains  a  height  of  2-.>  ft.  They  should  not  be  set 
out  till  danger  of  spring  frosts  is  past. 

The  plant  is  comparatively  free  from  diseases  and  in- 
sect pests.  Cuttings  and  seedlings  are  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  the  daniping-otf  fungi,  and  under  condi- 
tions of  neglect,  plants  sometimes  becon.e  infested  with 
mealy-bugs,  aphides,  or  the  red-spider.  Sometimes 
plants  are  ruined  by  a  disease  known  among  florists  as 
the  "I'lackrust,"  an  ailment  similar  to  or  identical  with 
that  atfecting  the  Verbena.  It  usually  appears  on  plants 
in  an  enfeebled  condition,  resulting  from  being  pot- 
bound,  from  sour  soil  or  over-potting,  followed  by  too 
low  temperature,  as  well  as  from  other  causes.  Badly 
diseased  plants  should  be  destroyed.  Others  are  some- 
times benefited  by  syringings  and  waterings  with  fiesh 
and  tolerably  strong  tobacco  tea,  in  place  of  the  usunl 
waterings.  Repotting  and  occasional  applications  of 
weak  munure  water,  with  perhaps  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, will  also  be  found  helpful.       Eunest  Walker. 

Apart  from  its  n^e  as  a  border  ])lant  and  for  bedding, 
being  a  tmiversal  favoritt-.  it  usually  forms  part  of  the 
stock  in  trade  of  florists  who  do  a  local  business,  rank- 


ing next  to  the  Geranium  as  a  pot-plant  for  spring 
trade.  For  cut-flowers  in  winter  it  is  equally  popular, 
out  its  lasting  qualities  when  cut  are  uncertain.  Suc- 
cessful growers  assert  that  for  best  results,  strong 
stems  «nd  good  keeping  qu^'Mties,  it  sa^vld  be  grown  Id 
a  mo«lerately  coul,  ?.'ry  house.  .Some  of  the  *>est  the 
writer  has  seen  were  grown  in  a  house  suited  to  violets 
and  mignoneite,  ir;  which  the  temperature  seldom  roic: 
to  50'-  F.  at  night. 

Stout,  soft  ci'ttlngs  make  the  best  plants,  and  root 
easily  in  a  t<^mperature  of  60^  F.  From  the  time  they  are 
inserted,  sufficient  v>ater  must  be  given  to  prevent  wilt- 
ing. A  propagating  bed  is  not  required.  Ordinary  flats 
will  do— the  medium  half-leaf  soil  and  sand.  They 
must  be  well  shaded  for  a  week  or  so.  They  are  very 
liable  to  the  cutting  bench  fungus,  and  should  be  potted 
or  boxed  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  which  should  be  in  ten 
or  twelve  days.  Any  light  soil  will  do,  and  it  need  not 
be  rich  for  the  first  shift. 

For  winter  flowers,  cuttings  may  be  taken  in  July  and 
treated  as  above.  Some  of  the  plants  among  the  spring 
batch  with  straight  stems  may  be  grown  along  for 
standards  by  taking  out  the  side  shoots  until  2  ft.  high. 
These  make  handsome  drooping  specimens.  By  prun- 
ing about  midsummer  th*-y  may  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion for  years.  Stock  intended  for  spring  cuttings  is 
better  grown  continuously  in  pots,  as  the  plants  lift 
badly  in  the  autumn. 

The  plants  do  not  lift  well.  The  writer  prefers  to 
grow  a  few  left-over  bedding  plants  for  stock.  Cuttings 
struck  in  June  or  Jul^-  and  grown  continuously  indoors 
make  the  best  plants  for  winter  flowers.  Tall  young 
plants  may  be  grown  into  standards  by  taking  out  the 
side  shoots  until  they  reach  2  or  3  feet  in  height,  and 
then  letting  them  branch  out.  Shifted  along,  they  make 
large  specimens  in  12-inch  pots,  and  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition  for  years  by  judicious  pruning,  top- 
dressing  and  the  use  of  manure  water. 

Heliotrope  is  extensively  used  as  a  bedding  plant,  is 
a  favorite  iu  window-gardens,  and  is  much  grown  by 
florists  for  cut-flowers.  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
grown  either  in  pots  or  the  garden,  the  color  and 
fragrance  of  its  dainty  flowers,  and  the  continuity  of 
bloom,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  make  it  a 
general  favorite. 

There  have  been 
numerous  garden  va- 
rieties and  a  number 
of  hybrids  —  white 
andthedifferenttints 
of  blue  predominat- 
ing. Floral  catalogues 
rarely  mention,  how- 
ever, more  than  6-8 
varieties.  Madame 
de  Blonay  has  for 
years  been  a  favorite 
white,  while  Queen 
of  Violets  is  perhaps 
the  finest  of  the 
blues.  Chieftain  is  a 
lighter  tint.  Albert 
Delaux  is  a  variety 
with  golden  varie- 
gated foliage,  but 
variegated  Helio- 
tropes are  undesir- 
able. Among  seed- 
lings double  forms 
occasionally  appear. 
They  have  no  special 
merit,  and  are  seldom 
perpetuated. 

T.  D.  Hatfield. 


1033.   Heliptcrum  Manglesii  (X33). 
Generally  known  as  Rlmdanthe. 


HELiPTERUM 

(Greek   for   sun  and 
U'in</;    said   to   refer 

to  the  light-plumed  pappus).  Conip(tsif(P.  Including 
Arroclhiiiitn  and  h'hoih'uithf.  About  .50  species  in  Au- 
stralia and  S.  Africa,  of  which  a  few  are  cult.  a:s  ever- 
lastings or  immortelles  (see  IJverlastings).    The  cult. 
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kinds  are  annual  herbs  (or  grown  as  such),  of  easiest 
cultivation  iu  any  garden  soil.  FIh.  mostly  perfect,  with 
5-toothed  open  corollas:  akenes  woolly,  bearing  a  pap- 
pus of  many  plumose  bristles:  involucre  glabrous,  obo- 
vate  or  top-shaped,  silvery  or  rose-colored:  plants 
mostly  glabrous.  This  and  Helichrysum  are  amongst 
the  most  important  of  everlasting  flowers. 

A.  Heads  large,  matiy-floicered. 
B.  Li'S.  broad. 
Man^lesii,  Muell.  (  Hhoddnfhe  Mdnglesii,  Lindl.  Rne- 
edrdia  Md ngleai i,  Vo'/is).  Fig.  lO.'W.  Neat  glaucous  an- 
nual, 12-18  in.  tall,  with  very  slender,  long  pedicels, 
bearing  pretty  nodding  heads:  Ivs.  thin,  oval  or  elliptic, 
clasping:  involucre  silvery-chaffy,  the  raj'' florets  origi- 
nally clear,  handsome  pink,  but  now  varying  to  white 
{H.  diba,  Hort.),  and  to  dark  red  (R.  atrosaiiguiuea, 
Drumm. ) .  Var.  macaliltum  ( I^f.  macuhlta,  Drumra.  Roc- 
cdrdia  Mdnglesii.  var.  hiaculdta,  Voss),  is  usually 
larger,with  shorter  Ivs.  and  involucre  flecked  with  red: 
rays  pink  or  white.  Austral.  B.R.  20:1703.  — A  charm- 
ing plant,  and  one  of  the  few  everlastings  which  retains 
much  of  its  grace  and  beauty  after  being  dried.  There 
are  double-fld.  forms,  i.e.,  those  with  all  or  nearly  all 
the  florets  ligulate.  Excellent  also  for  pot  culture. 
Seeds  of  the  mixed  vars.  are  sometimes  sold  under  the 
name  Rhodanthe  varius. 


BB.  Lvs.  linear. 

rdseum,  Benth.  {Arro- 
cliiiiion  rd.seuni.  Hook. 
Roccdrdia  rosea,  Voss). 
Fig.  10.34.  Annual,  1-2  ft. 
high,  glabrous,  with  many 
strict  simple  branches 
from  the  crown,  each  stem 
terminated  by  one  large 
head:  lvs.  numerous,  al- 
ternate, small  and  linerxr: 
i^ys  many,  pointed,  brigl^t 
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1034.   Helipterum 
roseum  tX  J'a)- 


1035.   Helipterum  Humboldti- 
anum  (X  H). 


pink  (or  varying  to  white  in  IT.  dlbuni,  Hort. ).   Austral. 
15.  M.  4801. —  A  very  serviceable  and  handsome  plant. 

AA.  Ueads  small,  chisterid. 

Humboldti^num,  DC.  (77.  Sd»fonlii.l\oo\i..  Roccdrdia 
Iliitnboldtiiina,  Voss  I.     Fig.  10;{5.    Annual  (or  cult,  as 


such),  erect  or  with  a  decumbent  base,  the  stems  some- 
what braix'hiiig  :  lvs.  (and  stems)  white-tomentose, 
linear  or  lance-linear,  pointed,  alternate:  heads  small, 
oblong,  yellow,  in  a  dense  corvmbose  truss.  Australia. 
B.M.5;J50. 

corymbifldrum,  Schlecht.  {Roccdrdia  corfpnbifldraf 
Voss).  Annual,  lower  than  the  last,  more  branchy:  lvs. 
broader:  heads  2-.'{  times  larger,  top-shaped,  in  small 
corymbs,  the  prominent  rays  white.    Australia. 

I     H    B 

HELLEBORE.    See  IftUeborus. 

HELLEBOEUS  (ancient  name  of  ff.  orientalis,  mean- 
ing unknown).  Rananculitcea'.  Hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, about  8  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia.  Erect,  with  large  palmately  divided  lvs.,  the  ba- 
sal long-petioled,  the  upper  sessile  and  sometimes  re- 
duced to  bracts:  fls.  large,  white,  greenish,  red,  purple, 
or  j'ellowish;  sepals  H,  broad,  petal-like,  mainly  persis- 
tent; petals  small,  tubular,  furnished  with  claws;  sta- 
mens many  ;  carpels  3-10,  sessile,  forming  leathery, 
many-seeded  capsules,  dehiscent  at  the  apex. 

All  the  kinds  will  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but 
for  the  best  results  use  a  soil  of  rich  loam  and  coarse 
sand,  with  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure.  A  moist, 
well-drained,  partially  shaded  situation  is  preferable. 
The  species  may  be  planted  in  shrubbery  borders,  and 
in  rockeries,  or  if  wanted  for  cut-flowers  they  should  be 
planted  in  beds.  An  important  point  is  not  to  disturb 
the  plants  when  once  established,  h?  they  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  frequent  changes  of  location  All  the  species 
bloom  before  spring  arrives;  a  few  miM  days  in  Decem- 
ber or  January  will  bring  out  the  budu  of  H.  niger  va- 
rieties, and  the  others  are  not  far  behind.  They  are 
easily  forced  under  glass.  Strong  plants  should  be  taken 
up  into  large  pots  and  gradually  inured  to  a  warm  tem- 
perature. Blossoms  may  thus  be  brought  forth  at  any 
time  desired  in  winter.  Prop,  best  by  division  in  fall  or 
spring;  but  if  seeds  mature  they  will  germinate  well 
if  planted  immediately  in  pans  or  in  rich,  open  ground. 
Seedlings  should  bear  flowers  the  third  season.  Mono- 
graphs bv  J.  G.Baker  in  G.C.  II.  7:432  (1877  and  by 
Thos.  Moore  in  G.C.  11.  11:431  (1879). 

A.   Lvs.  dying  anmially,  thin. 

viridis,  Linn.  Stem  scapose:  rootstock  creeping:  I 
basal  leaf  8-12  in.  broad,  on  petiole  (J-IO  in.  long;  seg- 
ments 7-11,  oblong,  acute,  sharply  serrate  :  fl.-stera 
hardly  exceeding  the  basal  leaf,  bearing  .3-6  fls.  and 
large,  leaf-like  bracts:  fls.  large,  yellowish  green;  se- 
pals broadly  oblong,  obtuse,  spreading:  capsules  about 
4,  as  long  as  the  sepals,  transversely  ribbed  ;  style 
erect.  Eu.  Nat.  in  eastern  states.  G.C.  II.  25:553.— 
Not  so  much  used  as  the  other  species  here  given. 

Var.  purpurdscens,  Waldst.  &  Kit.  Differs  chiefly  in 
the  central  leaf-segments  being  deeply  palmateh'  cleft, 
and  the  fls.  much  tinged  with  purple,  especially  on  the 
outside.    Hungary.    B.M.  3170. 

AA.  Lvs.  evergreen,  coriaceous. 

B.  Flower-stem  never  more  than  once  forked:  fls.  1  or  S. 

niger,  Linn.  Christmas  Rosk.  Fig.  1036.  Stemless: 
rootstock  short,  black:  only  1  leaf  somewhat  irregularly 
divided  into  lobes,  toothed  on  the  outer  half  :  petiole 
5-7  inches  long:  flower-stem  simple  or  once  branched: 
fls.  very  large:  sepals  white,  or  flushed  with  purple: 
capsules  G-8.    Rocky  places,  Eu.    B.M.  8.    Gn.55,p.  13. 

Var.  angustifdiius,  Hort.  (var.  vt)nor,  Hort.).  Plant 
and  leaf  similar,  but  fls.  small.  Verv  prettv.  G.C.  II. 
21:85,  and  111.21:19. 

Var.  altifdlius,  Hayne  (var.  tndjor,  Hort.  Var.  mdxi- 
nnts. Hort.).  Petiole  reaching  1  ft.  in  length:  fls.  the 
largest  iu  the  genus,  .3-5  in.  across,  and  often  several 
on  same  stem.  Gn.  14:142;  48:1021.  G.  C.  II.  20:093. 
A. G.  11:03. 

BB.  Fhnver-stem  forked  2  or  3  times:   fls.  several 

or  many. 

orient&Iis,  Lam.  Stemless;  short  creeping  rootstock: 
1  radical  leaf,  7-9-lobed ;  segments  G  in.  long,  IJ-2-2  in. 
broad,  acute,  serrate  in  the  outer  half,  pubescent,  with 
strongly  raised  veins  beneath;  petiole  1  ft.  long:  flower- 
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stem  over  1  ft.  high,  forked  above.  2-6-nd.,  large,  leaf- 
like bracts;  sepals  roundish,  imbricated,  white,  purple 
beneath  and  purple  edges,  spreading:  capsules  oblong, 
shorter  than  the  sepals,  transversely  ribbed  :  style  erect 
or  incurved.  Asia  Minor.  Gn.  47,  p.  liM!. -There  are  nu- 
merous varieties  of  this  beautiful  species. 

c.  Purple-fid.  varieties. 
Var.  Cdlchicus,  Kegel.  Stem  purple-spotted,  quite 
glaucous:  1  leaf  to  each  flower-stem:  Hs.  3-0  on  a  stem, 
deep  bright  purple,  both  inside  and  out.  Asia  3Iinor. 
B  M.  4581  (as  //.  atrornbeus).  Gt.  1860:293.  Var.  Col- 
chicus-punctatus,  T.  Moore.  Fls.  deeper  plum-purple, 
more  glaucous,  exquisitely  mottled  inside  with  iunumer- 
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1036.  Christmas  Rose,  Helleborus  Niger  (X  J^). 

able  dark  dots.   Gn.  10:189,  f.  8.  — Oneof  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  Hellebores. 

Var.  Abchdsicus,  A.  Braun.  Much  like  var.  Colchicus, 
but  differing  in  having  2  or  more  !'*s.  To  a  flower-stem. 
Caucasus  region.    Gt.  1806:496  (as  JI.  Cattcasictis,  var. 

AbchasicHS,  Kegel). 

Var.  atrdrubens,  Waldst.  &-  Kit.  Only  1  leaf  on  a 
flower-stem,  glabrous,  thinner  in  texture  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  orientalis  group:  segments  narrow:  fls.  2-4 
on  a  stem;  sepals  dark  purple  outside,  greenish  purple 
within.  Hungary.  K,H.  1805:  231.— A  connecting  link 
between  the  viridis  and  orientalis  groups. 

Var.  riibro-pTirptireus,  Hort.  (11.  afrnpurpurea,  Hort. ). 
A  seedling  of  var.  (itroruhens,v:ith  bold  foliage  and  pur- 
ple flower-stems:  fls.  spreading,  deep  purple.  Charac- 
ters well  fixed  and  very  handsome.  Gn.  16:189,  f.  1.  R.H. 
1884:564. 

Purple-fld.  hybrids  of  the  varieties  of  IT.  ori*nfali.'<  are 
found  in  the  trade  under  the  following  names:  Var. 
elefjatis:  var.  iride.sctn.'i;  F,  C.  Heiuemann.  fls.  very 
large,  imbricated,  deep  purple  and  mottled ;  Fruu  Irene 
Heiufmiinn.  fls.  rose-purple  outside,  greenish  white, 
with  dark  lines  and  dots  inside;  Gretvhen  Ileiuannnn, 
red-fld.,  strong  grower;  Rofgarten-  fiispector  Hartwig, 
fls.  rose-purple  without  and  greenish  within;  Apotheker 
Bogren,  rose-purple,  very  large. 

CC.    White-fhl.  varieties. 

Var.  Ol^mpicus,  Lindl.  Glabrous  :  fls.  small,  but 
spreading,  very  numerous;  sepals  green  on  outer  sur- 
face, white  within.  Bithynia.  B.K.  28:58.  — Hybrids 
closely  allied  to  this  have  been  given  the  trade  names: 
Willy  Schmidt  and  Prof.  Dr.  JSchleicher. 


Var.  gtttt&tuB,  A.  Braun.  Glabrous,  green  stem: 
sepals  green  outside,  white  within  and  elegantly  spotted 
with  purple  crimson  dots.  Caucasus  region.— Two  al- 
lied hvbrid  forms  are  named:  Commerz  Benary  and 
Albiu  Otto.    Gn.  10:189,  f.  4. 

Var.  antiqudrum,  A.  Braun.  Glabrous,  green  mottled 
stem:  fls.  as  in  var.  Olt/mpicus,  but  more  imbricate<l, 
maintaining  the  bell-shaped  form.  B.K.  28:34  (as  JJ. 
orientalis,  Lindl.).    Gn.  16:189,  f.  3. 

ccc.  Green-fid.  variety. 

Var.  Cauc&sicus,  A.  Braun.  Lvs.  very  glossy;  seg- 
ments more  oblong  than  in  the  type,  often  3  or  4  in. 
broad  :  sepals  round,  pale  green,  much  imbricated. 
Caucasus  region.  k.  C.  Davis. 

HELMET  FLOWEE.  A  con  it  tm,  Cory  a  nth  es  and  Sen- 
tellaria. 

HELONIAS  (Greek,  swamp-loving).  Liliacexr. 
Swamp  Pink.  This  genus  includes  a  rare  hardy  peren- 
nial bulbous  plant  which  grows  in  bogs  from  northern 
N.  J.  to  N.  C,  and  is  sold  by  dealers  in  native  plants. 
In  very  early  spring  it  bears  a  hollow  scape  1-2  ft.  high, 
crowned  by  a  raceme  1-3  in.  long,  composed  of  perhaps 
30  pink  or  purplish  fls.,  each  H  in.  across,  6-lobed,  and 
with  6  blue  anthers.  The  genus  has  probably  only  one 
species,  the  other  plants  called  Helonias  being  largely 
referred  to  other  genera,  which  are  distinguished  in 
Britton  and  Brown'ij  Illustrated  Flora  1 :399.  The  genus 
is  placed  by  Britton  and  Brown  in  Melanthace»,  an  or- 
der included  in  the  Liliaceee  by  Bentham  and  Hooker. 
Helonias  has  a  short,  stout  rootstock  like  a  leek.  The 
allied  Heloniopsis  is  also  in  the  trade. 

bulld,ta,  Linn.  Swamp  Pink.  Stud  Pink.  Lvs.  sev- 
eral or  numerous,  thin,  dark  green,  clustered  at  the  base 
of  the  scape,  0-15  in.  long,  %-2  in.  wide,  with  fine  par- 
allel nerves:  scape  stout,  bracted  below.  Apr.,Mav. 
B.M.  747.  L.B.C.  10:901.  B.B.  1:402.-Int.  by  H.  P. 
Kelsey. 

Helonias,  which  is  perfectly  hardy,  is  so  easily  propa- 
gated by  division  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  grow 
from  seed.  Under  cultivation,  also,  it  seems  to  rarely  ma- 
ture perfect  seed.  It  multiplies  itself  rapidly  from  off- 
sets, a  single  plant  often  providing  a  dozen  others  in  a 
season.  It  ^s  found  growing  in  dense  shade  and  also  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  always  in  wet  sphagnum  bog 
in  the  latter  case,  while  in  the  shade  it  sometimes 
spreads  to  dry  ground.  Although  one  of  the  showiest  of 
all  American  bog  plants,  it  is  comparatively  little  known 
here,  though  better  in  England.  It  makes  an  elegant 
pot-pUnt.  Harlan  P.  Keisey  and  W.  M, 

HELONIdPSIS  (Greek,  like  Helonias).  Lilictceo'. 
This  includes  an  herbaceous  plant  resembling  our 
swamp  pink,  Helonias  bullnta,  in  the  color  of  its  fls. 
and  stamens,  but  the  fls.  are  larger  and  fewer,  and  the 
lvs.  numerous  and  tufted.  The  style  in  Heloniopsis  is  a 
conspicuous  feature,  being  long  and  red,  tipped  with  a 
purple  undivided  stigma,  while  in  Helonias  the  style  is 
very  short  and  3-cut.  Both  genera  are  separated  from 
numerous  allied  genera  by  the  septicidal  dehiscence  of 
their  capsules.  The  fls.  are  bell-shaped,  drooping,  deep 
pink,  0-lobed,  with  6  red  filaments  and  pi'rple-blue  sta- 
mens. The  genus  has  about  4  species.  The  following 
grows  in  the  mountains  of  Japan  at  an  altitude  of  2.000- 
7,000  ft.,  and  is  presumably  hardy.  It  was  once  offered 
by  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jap6iiica,  Maxim.  Kootstock  short,  stout,  with  long 
root  fibers  :  lvs.  oblanceolate,  persistent,  green  tinged 
purple :  seeds  small,  very  numerous,  with  a  conspicuous 
tail  at  each  end.   B.M.  0980. 

HELWtNGIA  (after  G.  A.  Helwing,  1666-1748,  a 
German  clergyman,  who  wrote  on  the  botany  of  Prussia ) . 
Aralidcen'.  A  curious  deciduous  shrub,  remarkable  for 
the  reason  that  the  small,  inconspicuous  greenish  fls. 
are  borne  in  clusters  on  the  midribs  of  the  lvs.  at  about 
the  center  of  their  upper  surfaces.  Of  not  much  decora- 
tive value  and  therefore  rarely  cultivated,  but  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  unusual  position  of  the  fls.;  ten- 
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der  North.  It  seems  to  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  some- 
what moist.  Prop,  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass. 
Two  species  in  Jap.  and  Himal.  Fls.  dia^cious,  short- 
pedicelled,  with  obsolete  calyx,  ^5  petals  and  stamens 
and  3-4-celIed  ovary:  fr.  a  berry-like,  3-4-seeded  drupe. 

Japdnica.  A.  Dietr.  {H.  rttscifldm,  Willd.).  Bushy 
shrub,  3-5  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  petioled,  ovate  or  elliptic-ovate, 
acuminate,  serrate,  stipulate,  lK-3  in.  long:  Hs.  in  June, 
the  staminate  generally  with  3,  the  pistillate  with  4 
petals.  Jap.   S.Z  86.  A. G.  13:8. 

A.  Phelps  Wymax. 

HEMEROCALLIS  (Greek,  beautiful  by  day;  because 
the  blossoms  close  at  night).  Liliiiceie.  Yellow  Day 
Lilies.  This  genus  includes  the  Lemon  Lily  ( H.  fla  va  ) , 
which  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  delightful  of  all 
herbaceous  perennial  plants.  It  easily  ranks  among  the 
50  most  popular  plants  for  the  home  garden.  All  the 
blue  and  white  Day  Lilies  belong  to  the  genus  Funkia: 
all  the  yellow  and  orange  Day  Lilies  belong  to  Hemero- 
callis.  The  Yellow  Day  Lilies  have  narrow,  grass-like 
foliage,  and  tlieir  tlowers  have  wider  funnels.  The  blue 
and  white  Day  Lilies  have  very  broad  foliage,  which  is 
not  at  all  grass-like.  The  flowers  of  Funkia  are  borne 
in  racemes;  of  Hemerocallis  in  corymb-like  panicles. 

Hemerocallis  has  only  7  species,  all  of  which  are  culti- 
vated. The  plants  are  all  remarkably  free  from  enemies, 
and  need  no  protection  of  any  kind,  even  in  the  severest 
winters.  The  roots  are  bundles  of  fleshy  tubers,  and  are 
sometimes  classed  with  bulbs  in  catalogues  of  nursery- 
men. Small  plants  will  flower  freely  the  first  year. 
Clumps  can  often  be  left  undivided  for  4  or  5  years 
without  a  loss  in  size  or  number  of  flowers,  but  as  a 
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1037.  Lemon  Lilies — Hemerocallis  fla  va. 

general  thing  all  robust-growing  herbaceous  perennials 
should  be  divided  every  second  year.  In  old  clumps  the 
roots  often  become  firmly  matted  near  the  middle,  and 
the  wasteful  competition  between  the  too-numerous 
roots  weakens  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  Next  io  H. 
flara,  the  oldest  garden  favorites  among  the  Y'ellow  Day 
Lilies  is  ff.  fulra,  sometimes  called  Brown  Day  Lily,  and 
erroneously  in  s<tme  catalogues  the  Lemon  Lily.  //. 
fulra  is  a  taller  plant,  with  later  iiiid  orange-colored  fls. 
and  wavy  inner  segments.  Within  five  years  a  new 
species.  <y.  auranfiaca,  has  come  into  great  prominence, 
and  its  var.  major}iy  some  connoisseurs  is  considered  the 
finest  of  all  Day  Lilies.  As  a  rule,  double  forms  are  not 
as  popular  as  the  types,  and  for  the  writer  they  lack  the 
simplicity  an<l  definite  character  of  the  single  flowers. 
Yellow  Day  Lilies  have  a  wholesome  fragrance.  The 
individual  flftwers  are  short-lived,  but  there  is  a  good 
succession.  The  plants  thrive  in  almost  any  garden  soil, 
but  are  most  luxuriant  along  the  borders  of  ponds  or 
moist  places,  and  in  partial  shade.  The  flowers  are  ex- 
cellent for  cutting.     Plants  prop,  by  division. 

R.  B.  Whyte  yrives  the  succession  of  bloom  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  ax  follows:  //.  Oumorfh'rii,  June  4:  minor. 
Mi(Ji1en>J<trfii  and  y/* »«/>»'/•.'///,  June  11  :  rutilana,  3n\\fi 
18:  /■»//(•(/.  .July  2;  o»rrrt»//'rr''/,  var.  »«'/.;V*r,  July  9:  fnh'a, 
var.  Kwat'so,  July  23,  and  disfivha  fl.  pL,  July  30.    He 


adds  that  H.  Dumnrtierii,  auranfiaca  var.  major  and 
//.  rufilatis  ditter  from  all  others  in  the  fls.  being  red- 
dish brown  outside,  which  is  very  marked  in  the  bud. 

A.  Fls.  flagrant. 

B.  Inner  segments  of  perianth  firm:  veins  not  joined  by 

cross  I'eins:  color  yellow, 

c.  Blossoms  in  June. 

fl^va,  Linn.  Lemon  Lily.  Fig.  1037.  Lvs.  18-24  in. 
long.  6-8  lines  wide :  scapes  longer  than  the  lvs. :  corymb 
6-9-fld. :  pedicels  12-24  lines  long:  tube  6-1.")  lines  long. 
Europe,  temperate  Asia.  B.M.  19.  A. G.  17:437.  Gn.  48, 
p.  400.  — In  some  important  works  on  gardening  the  color 
is  erroneously  given  as  orange. 

cc.  Blossoms  in  July. 

Thiinbergii,  Baker.  "Except  for  its  later  flowering, 
Thunbergii  does  not  differ  materially  from  flava." 
Baker.  Lvs.  (»-7>2  lines  wide:  corymb  loose,  8-lO-fld., 
with  1  or  2  fls.  lower  down:  tube  nearly  1  in.  long:  fls. 
lemon-yellow,  opening  widely,  3  in.  across:  segments 
membranous,  crisped.  Japan.  Int.  1890.  — Rare.  R.  B. 
Whyte  writes  that  the  fls.  are  not  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  £f.  flava,  appear  in  June,  and  that  H.  Thun- 
bergii differs  from  all  others  in  having  the  upper  6  to 
10  in.  of  the  scape  thickened  and  flattened. 

BB.   Inner  segments  membranous  and  wavy  at  the 
margin:  a  few  veins  joined. 

C.  Lvs.  2-3  lines  wide  ■  tube  and  pedicel  long  :  color  of 

fls.  yellow. 

minor.  Mill.  {II.  graminea,  And.,  not  Schlecht.  ff. 
graminifolia,  Schlecht.).  Lvs.  15-18  in.  long,  darker 
green  than  in  the  other  species:  scapes  about  as  long  as 
the  .vs.:  corymb  3-6-fld.:  pedicels  3-24  lines  long. 
July,  Aug.    N.Asia.    B.M.  873. 

CC.   Lvs.  G-S  lines  wide  :  tube  very  short :  color  of  fls. 

orange. 

Dumortidrii,  Morren  (//.  rutilans,  Hort. ).  Height 
13^-2  ft.:  lvs.  12-15  in.  long  :  scapes  hardly  as  long  as 
the  lvs.:  corymb  2-3-fld.:  pedicels  3-6  lines  long:  fls. 
2-2J^  in.  long,  while  they  are  3-4  in.  long  in  all  the  other 
species  ;  inner  segments  5-6  lines  wide.  Jap.  B.H. 
2:43.  Gn.  31:589.  —  //.  Sieholdii  is  now  practically  aban- 
doned as  a  trade  name.  The  yellow-ttd.  species  of  this 
name  is  ff.  Dumortitrii  ;  the  blue-fld.  species  pictured 
in  L.B.C.  19:1869  and  P.M.  5:25  is  runkia  Sieboldii. 
Var.  flore  pleno  {ff.  diKticha  pie  no,  Hort.)  is  less  cu.t. 
This  species  is  the  earliest  to  blossom.  R.  B.  Whyte 
considers  ff.  rutilans  distinct. 

CCC.   Lvs.  8-12  lines  wide. 

D.    Color  of  fls.  orange:  tube  8-9  lines  long, 

aurantiaca,  Baker.  Height  2K>-3  ft.:  lvs.  more  than 
12  lines  wide:  corymb  6-8-fld. :  fls.  bright  orange,  open- 
ing less  widely  than  any  other  species.  July.  Jap.  or 
E.  Siberia?  — The  type  was  introduced  to  cult,  in  1890  and 
has  rapidly  given  way  to  var.  m&jor.  Baker,  introduced 
1895,  which  is  larger  in  all  parts.  Lvs.  12-l.S  lines  wide: 
tube  9  lines  long:  fls.  when  expanded  5-6  in.  across. 
Julv-Sept.  Jap.  G.C.  III.  18:71.  Gn.  48:1041  and  50, 
p.  17.  J.H.  III.  31:157.  A.G.  18:179. -Closest  to  Du- 
mortierii,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its 
much  larger,  later  and  more  reddish  fls.  and  longer 
tube. 

DD.    Color  of  fls.  yellow  :  [tube  5-6  lines  long. 

Middendorfii,  Traut.  &  Mey.  Name  variously  mis- 
spelled. Height  1-1 K  ft.:  lvs.  15-1»  in.  long,  8-12  lines 
wide:  scapes  about  as  long  as  the  lvs.:  corymb  2-4-fld.: 
pedicels  almost  none  :  inner  segments  9-12  lines  wide. 
Amur  region.    Gt.  plate  522.    R.H.  1897,  p.  139. 

AA.    Fls.  not  fragrant. 

fiilva.  Linn.  {ff.  disticha,  Don).  Lvs.  18-24  in.  long, 
9-15  lines  wide:  corymb  6-12-fld. :  fls.  orange;  pedicels 
short  ;  inuer  segments  with  wavy  margins,  with  nu- 
merous veins  joined  by  cross  veins.  .July,  Aug.  Eu., 
temperate  Asia.  B.M.  64  (central  band  of  white).  Mn. 
5.  p.  193.  Var.  Kwlnso  ( //.  Kwutso,  Hort.  I,  the 
"Double  Orange  Lily."  blooms  longer  than  any  single- 
fld.  form,  according  to  Meehan.    Gt.  500.    It  has  a  sub- 
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variety  with  variegated  Ivs.  Var.  fldre  pleno,  Hort.,  is 
shown  in  F.S.  18:1891,  with  a  red  spot  on  the  middle  of 
each  segment,  Gn.  48,  p.  401.  R.H.  1897,  p.  139.  Var. 
variegita  has  a  stripe  of  white  down  the  middle  of 
each  leaf.  W.  M. 

HEMIC"?CLIA  (Greek,  semi-circular;  referring:  to 
the  scar  or  furrow  on  the  seed  I.  L'nphorhiiicetf.  This 
includes  a  spreading  trte,  attaining  a  height  of  40  ft., 
which  is  cult,  in  S.  Calif,  by  Franceschi,  who  values  it 
for  its  "beautiful  holly-like  Ivs.  and  red  fruits."  The 
genus  has  about  9  species,  natives  of  India,  Ceylon  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  with  no  near  allies  of  garden 
value.  Trees  or  shrubs:  ivs.  alternate,  petioled,  entire, 
leathery  when  full  grown:  fls.  dicpcious;  petals  none; 
sepals  of  staminate  tls.  4-.'),  the  inner  often  larger  and 
somewhat  petal-like :  f  r.  a  globose  or  ovoid,  indehiscent 
drupe:  seed  by  abortion,  usually  solitary.  II.  Austra- 
lasiva  is  told  from  the  other  2  Australian  species  by  its 
very  short  filaments  and  glabrous  ovary. 

Austral&sica,  Muell.  Arg.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate  to 
ovute-obloug,  obtuse,  lK-3  in.  long,  tinely  veined  be- 
low: fr.  nearly  34  in.  long,  very  smooth,  red  and  succu- 
lent, enclosing  a  stone. 

HEMIONITIS  (Greek,  mule;  the  plants  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  sterile).  Polypodiaceip.  A  genus  of 
tropical  ferns,  with  copiously  netted  veins  and  naked 
sori  following  the  veins.  Eight  or  9  species  occur  in 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  plants  are  dv\-arf, 
and  are  grown  in  Wanlian  cases  by  a  few  fanciers  in 
the  Old  World.  For  culture,  see  Ferns. 

H.palmata.  Linn.  Lvs.  palmate,  2-6  in.  wide,  with  5  nearly 
equal  triangular  divisions,  those  of  tlie  sterile  lvs.  less  acute; 
surfaces  pubescent.  W.  Indies.Mex.,  S.Anier.— if .  efegans.  Dav. 
Lvs.  4-10  in.  wide,  with  a  broad  sinus  at  the  base  and  5  long 
slender,  lanceolate  divisions:  plant  smooth.   Mex.  G.F.  4:485. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 
HEMIT£LIA  (Greek,  ?ri77j  half  a  roof;  referring  to 
sori  I .  Ctf'ith(P<)ce<p.  A  genus  of  tree  ferns  of  the  tropics, 
with  round  or  semiglobose  sori  and  an  inferior  indu- 
sium,  consisting  of  a  scale  which  is  often  indistinct  and 
deciduous.  !^ome  20  species  occur  in  both  hemispheres. 
For  culture,  see  Ferns. 

n.  Guianensis,  Hook.  Rachis  slightly  sc.ily  and  hispid:  lvs. 
bi-tripinnate,  the  secondary  racliis  distinctly  winged,  especially 
at  the  upper  portion:  sori  few  in  each  segment,  usually  2-4; 
indusium  ciliate  and  often  loV)ed.  Var.  P«rd<^p,  Hort.,  is  the 
form  commonly  in  cultivation.  British  Guiana.  I.  H.  24:280. 
— //.  Lindeni.  Hook.  Lvs.  pinnate,  the  pinnas  distant  and 
sliKhtly  stalked.  6-12  -n.long.  1-134  in.  broad,  the  base  truncate 
or  wedgv'-shap^d  :  sori  in  2-3  irregular  Hues  near  the  margin. 
Venezuela.    I.H.42:4G.  L.  M.  UXDERWOOD. 

HEMLOCK  in  Old  World  literature  is  what  we  call 
Poison  Hemlock,  an  umbelliferous  herb  named  Conium 
Miirulatum.  By  Hemlock.  Americans  mean  Hemlock 
Spruce,  an  evergreen  tree,  Tsuga  Canadensis. 

HEMP.  Common  Hemp  is  Cannahi.'i  safira  (which 
seel.  Bowstring  "R.,  see  Sansevieria.  Manilla H.,  Jftcsa 
text  His.    Sisal  H.,  Agave  rigida,  var.  Hisalana. 

HEN-AND-CHICKENS.  A  proliferous  form  of  the 
English  dai.sy.  Hi  His  perennis  :  also  the  thick-leaved 
rosettes  of  Cotyledon,  used  in  carpet-bedding  and  known 
as  Echeveria. 

HENBANE.  Ilijoscynmxis  niger. 

HENDERSON, PETER  (Plate  X.).  1822-1890,  market- 
gardener,  tlorist,  seedsman  and  author,  was  born  at 
Palhhead,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1822,  and  died  in 
Jersey  City,  Jan.  17.  Ib90.  He  was  trained  in  Old  World 
methods  of  gardening,  came  to  America  in  1843,  worked 
under  Geo.  Thorburn  and  Robert  Buist,  and  in  1847  be- 
gan business  in  Jersey  City  as  a  market-gardener,  with  a 
capital  of  $.iOO,  saved  by  ?,  years'  hard  work.  He  contin- 
ued to  live  there  until  his  death.  The  publication 
of  "Gardening  for  Profit"  in  180.3  marks  an  era  in 
American  horticulture.  It  was  the  first  American  book 
devoted  entirely  to  market-gardening,  and  it  helped  to 
induce  many  persons  to  enter  the  business.  By  the  time 


of  his  death  abotit  1,10,000  copies  of  the  book  are  said  to 
have  been  distributed.  It  was  written  in  an  aggiegate 
of  100  hours,  when  the  author  was  working  IG  hours  a 
day,  largely  at  manual  labor.  At  the  noon  intervals  and 
late  at  night  he  wrote  this  work  lying  on  his  back,  with 
a  pillow  under  his  head.  The  secret  of  its  success,  and 
of  the  author's,  was  the  invention  of  new  methods 
adapted  to  operations  on  a  large  scale.  The  second  edi- 
tion in  1874,  and  the  third  in  lb87,  are  both  thorough  re- 
visions. 

"Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture,"'  18G8,  was  an 
epoch-making  book  in  commercial  tloriculture.  Up  to 
this  time  most  works  on  tlower-gardeniug  had  been 
written  for  the  amateur.  This  point  of  view  is  neces- 
sarily the  commoner  one,  and  Henderson's  contribution 
to  it  was  "Gardening  for  Pleasure,"  1875.  In  the  compi- 
lation of  "The  Handbook  of  Plants,"  1881 .  he  was  largely 
aided  by  C.  L.  Allen,  and  in  the  second  edition,  1890,  by 
W.  J.  Davidson.  "Garden  and  Farm  Topics"  was  issued 
in  1884,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  "How  the  Farm 
Pays,"  a  stenographic  report  of  conversations  between 
Wm.  Crozier  and  Peter  Henderson.  It  is  claimed  that 
■early  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of  his  various  works 
have  been  sold.  His  seed  business  was  founded  at  New 
York  in  18(55.  Lately  more  than  200,000  copies  of  the 
various  catalogues  have  been  distributed  annually. 

Few  men,  if  any,  have  done  so  much  to  simplify  and 
improve  methods  of  handling  plants  for  commercial 
purposes.  His  greenhouses  were  an  object  lesson  to 
many  visitors,  his  methods  were  widely  copied,  and  his 
business  successes  were  the  goal  of  ambitious  market- 
gardeners  and  florists,  among  whom  he  was  for  many 
years  the  most  commanding  figure.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  maga- 
zines, and  during  his  forty-two  years  of  business  life  is 
supposed  to  have  written  or  dictated  at  least  175,000 
letters.  Two-thirds  of  these  letters  were  written  with 
his  own  hands,  and  he  always  replied  promptly  to  in- 
quiries about  methods  of  cultivation.  A  self-made  man, 
simple  and  abstemious  in  his  habits,  he  was  a  tireless 
worker.  He  combined  in  a  high  degree  the  faculties  of 
growing  plants  and  of  business  ability.  His  mastery  of 
details  was  complete.  His  books  are  exceptionally  read- 
able, his  powerful  personality  appearing  through  every 
page.  The  records  of  his  personal  experience  are  prac- 
tical, ingenious  and  fertile  in  suggestion.  An  account 
of  his  life  is  published  in  a  memoir  of  48  pages  by  his 
son,  Alfred  Henderson.  \y^  m^ 

HllNFREYA.    ^ee  A sy stasia. 

HEPATICA  {Jiver-like,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves ) . 
BanHnculiicea.  Hepatica.  Liver  Leaf.  A  genus  of 
;{  species,  natives  of  the 
north  temperate  zone. 
Stemless,  low  perennials: 
lvs.  3-lobed  and  sometimes 
toothed;  appearing  after 
the  flowers  and  remaining 
green  over  winter:  scapes 
1-fld.,  with  an  involucre 
of  3  small  sessile  lvs.  sim- 
ulating a  calyx :  sepals 
petal-like,  white,  pink  or 
purple:  akenes  short- 
beaked,  pubescent.  Fig. 
1038.  The  plants  prefer 
shade,  but  do  fairly  well  in 
open  j)laces.  They  should 
remain  undisturbed  from 
year  to  year,  in  rich,  well- 
drained  loam.  Well  suited 
to  the  north  or  east  slope 
of  a  rockery.  Plants  kept 
in  pots  in  a  coldframe  un- 
til mi<lwinter  will  quickly 
bloom  at  any  time  desired 
if  removed  to  a  warm  room 
or  greenhouse.  Prop,  by 
division  or  seed. 

triloba,  Choix.  {Hepiiiica  ITepafica,  Karst.  Anemone 
Hepatica,  Linn.  .1.  triloba,  Hort.),  Scapes  4-6  in  : 
lobes  of  lvs.  obtuse:  fls.  %-l  in.  across;  sepals  oval  or 


1038. 


Flower  of  Hepatica. 

Natural  size. 
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Hepatica  acutiloba 
at  nieht. 

The  flowers  of  Hepatica  droop 
and  close  at  night. 

obloDg,  obtuse.  Earliest  sprinff.  Eastern  U.  S.,  Eu, 
and  Asia.  B.  M.  10.  B.  R.  r>:387  (as  //.  Arntrirana). 
Wiiite,  blue  and  pink-Hd.  forms  have  been  fixed  in 
cultivation,  and  are  known  as  var.  Alba,  Hort. ;  var. 
cserdlea  £l.-pl.,  Hort.;  var.  rilbra  fl.-pl.,  Hort.  Gn. 
26:448.    G.C  1873,  p.  645  (var.  mamiorata,  Moore). 

acutiloba,  DC.  {ff.  triloba,  var.  acuta,  Pursh.  Ane- 
ynntie  artttiloha,h&mson.  JI.  acuta,  Britt.).  Fig.  1039. 
Much  like  //.  triloba,  but  with  the  lobes  of  the  Ivs. 
ovate  and  acute,  occasionally  the  lateral  lobes  2-cleft 
(rarely  the  middle  one);  akenes  slightly  stipitate. 
Eastern  U.  S. 

anguldsa,  DC.  (Anemone  anguldsa.  Lam.).  Plant 
tufted  as  in  the  other  Hepaticas,  hairy:  Ivs.  3-5-lobed, 
lobes  often  serrate:  involucre  near  tlie  fl.  toothed: 
tis.  l&Tse,  blue,  whitish  or  reddish.  Hungarv.  B.M. 
5518.    G.C.  1865:698.    Gn.  26.  p.  25.  K.C.Davis. 

HEPBURN,  DAVID,  was  joint  author  with  John  Gar- 
diner of  the  second  American  book  on  horticulture.  This 
was  published  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1804.  The  name 
of  (Tardiner  appears  first  on  the  title  page,  but  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  practical  experience  in  the  book  is 
almost  wholly  Hepburn's.  He  had  had  40  years  of  ex- 
perience in  gardening,  half  of  the  time  in  England  and 
half  in  America.  He  was  employed  by  General  J.  Mason 
for  6  j'ears  on  Mason's  Island.  (Teorgetown.  He  had 
also  been  employed  by  Governor  Mercer.  The  book  was 
well  made  for  the  time.  It  s  a  16nio,  and  contains  2(U 
pages  of  practical  directions.  The  calendar  style  is 
used.  The  first  part  (100  pp.)  is  deroted  to  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  second  part  consists  chiefly  of  "Fruits, 
Flowers,  and  Shrubs"  (82  pp.).  This  is  followed  by  a 
few  pages  on  hops,  hothouses  and  greenhouses.   The 


second  edition  (Georgetown.  1818)  contains  348  pages. 
It  includes  "A  Treatise  on  Gardening,  by  a  citizen  of 
Virginia."  This  occupies  bO  pages.  The  copy  owned 
by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  possesses 
this  manuscript  note:  "This  treatise  is  by  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Williamsl)urg,  father  of  Edmund  Randolph, 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  administration  of  (Jeueral 
Washington."  Robert  Manning  writes  that  this  note 
may  have  been  made  by  General  Dearborn.  A  third 
e<lition  was  published  at  Washington  in  1^26,  and  con- 
tained 308  pp  w.  iL 

HERACLfiUM  (named  for  Hercules,  wbo  used  it  in 

medicine,  according  to  Pliny).  L  m belli f era'.  This  in- 
cludes 3  hardy  herbaceous  plants  sometimes  called  Giant 
Parsley  or  (iiant  Cow-parsnip.  They  are  not  suited  for 
general  gardening,  but  are  sometimes  grown  in  wild 
gardens  or  parks,  or  as  single  specimens  on  lawns, 
where  a  very  bold  and  striking  object  is  desired.  They 
are  coarse  herbs,  growing  5-6  ft.  high,  with  broad  foli- 
age, which  is  their  chief  beauty.  According  to  J.  Wood- 
ward Manning,  they  are  adapted  to  all  soils,  but  prefer 
a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  hence  do  well  at  the  edge  of  run- 
ning water.  Manning  adds  that  these  plants  should 
never  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  J.  B.  Keller  writes 
that  if  these  plants  are  grown  on  an  open,  sunny  lawn, 
they  should  be  liberally  supjilied  with  watt-r  at  all  times. 
Prop,  by  division  or  seed.  The  genus  Heracleum  has 
50-70  widely  scattered  species  and  no  near  allies  of 
garden  value. 

A.  Plants  perennial. 

lan^tum,  Mich.  Lvs.  trisect,  tomentose  beneath ;  seg- 
ments petiolulate,  rotund,  cordate,  lobed:  leafiets  of  the 
involucel  lanceolate:  fr.  oval-orbicular.  N.  Amer.,  W. 
Asia.   Mn.  4,  p.  164. 

villdsum,  Fisch.  (H.  giganth(m,Fisch.).  Height  8-12 
ft.:  lvs.  sinuate-pinnatifid,  sharply  serrate,  acuminate, 
woolly-tomentose  beneath;  leafiets  of  involucres  short, 
bristlv,  defiexed:  umbels  sparingly  raved:  fr.  elliptic, 
ciliate,  woolly  on  the  back.  G.C.  III.  .3:437  and  20:271. 
—  Keller  says  thefls.  are  nearly  white,  and  borne  in  Aug. 
and  Sept.,  in  denser  umbels  than  those  otH.  i^ibiricum. 


1940.   The  Goose  Tree  of  the  herbalists. 
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AA.  Plant  biennial. 
Siblricum,  Linn.  Lrs.  scabrous  to  hirsute, 
pinnate  or  deeply  pinnatifid;  se^rments  lobed  or 
palniately  parted,  serrate:  petals  about  equal: 
fr.  suhrotund-oval,  deeply  noti-hed  at  the  apex. 
Ell.,  N.  Asia. —  Keller  says  thisi  bears  yellowish 
green  fls.  in  July  and  Aug.  \\\  Ji. 

HEBBA  IMFIA  of  the  old  herbalists  is  Filayo 

GerttKinicd. 

HEBBALS.  Books  on  plants,  published  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  largely  written  from  the  medicinal 
point  of  view,  and  were  often  called  Herbals. 
The  scientitic  point  of  view  of  plant-knowledge 
is  conveniently  dated  from  175;$, when  Liunwus 
published  his  "Species  Plantarum."  Of  the  her- 
balists, John  (terarde  is  probably  read  most  at 
the  present  time.  His  style  is  chatty,  quaint 
and  personal.  One  of  the  notions  accepted  by 
the  early  herbalists  was  that  of  the  vegetable 
lamb,  which  is  pictured  in  this  work  under 
Cihotium  (Fig.  470).  Another  idea  that  fasci- 
nated these  worthy  plant-lovers  was  that  of  the 
barnacle  goose  tree.  Fig.  1040  is  rejiroduced  from 
a  book  by  Duret,  1605,  and  shows  how  the  fruits 
that  fall  upon  dry  land  become  "Hying  birds," 
while  those  that  fall  into  the  water  become 
"swimming  fishes."  Other  conceptions  of  this 
goose  tree  are  reproduced  in  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine  35:749  (IhUi).  Almost  every  large  li- 
brary possesses  a  few  Herbals,  as  Matthiolus, 
Bauhin,  L'Obel  and  Fuchsius.  The  largest  collec- 
tion of  Herbals  in  America  is  the  one  given  by 
the  late  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant  to  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  at  St.  Louis. 

HEBBARIIJM.    A  collection  of  dried  plants 
systematically  named  and  arranged.    Every  hor- 
ticulturist who  takes  delight  in   his   profession 
should  have  an  Herbarium,  as  it  increases  im- 
mensely the   value  and  pleasure  of  his  work. 
Every  amateur,  nurseryman  and  tlorist  is  hereby 
strongly  urged  to  make  a  collection  of  dried  specimens 
of  the  plants  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested.    It 
need  not  be  expensive  nor  consume  nmch  time,  and  the 
process  of  drying  a  plant  is  simple  and  easy.    An  Her- 
barium is  like  a  reference  library,  and  is  equally  inval- 
uable. 

Unfortunately,  lovers  of  cultivated  plants  rarely  care 
for  pressed  specimens  because  they  are  so  lifeless  and 
colorless.  Yet  there  is  no  surer  way  for  a  nurseryman 
to  keep  his  stock  true  to  name  than  by  making  an  Her- 
barium. There  are  many  universities  and  colleges  in 
America  where  botanists  are  glad  to  verify  the  names 
of  plants  for  the  sake  of  the  duplicate  specimens.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  useful  ways  in  which 
botanists  and  horticulturists  can  cooperate.  The  un- 
necessary waste  in  time  and  money  caused  by  confused 
nomenclature  and  confused  labels  is  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  large  collection  of  growing  plants. 

Even  in  the  largest  nursery  of  hardy  plants  specimens 
can  be  taken  by  one  man  in  two  days  in  late  spring,  of 
everything  that  is  in  characteristic  condition  at  that 
time.  Three  hundred  specimens  can  be  secured  in  two 
days  in  our  best  nurseries.  Even  after  the  spring  rush 
is  over  there  is  time  to  get  most  of  the  important  spring- 
flowering  plants  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  from  that  time 
two  or  three  hours  a  week  is  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession  of  flowers.  Sometimes  interest  can  be 
aroused  in  a  young  student,  who  will  be  glad  to  do  all 
the  work  for  the  sake  of  duplicates. 

Use  merchandise  tags  or  a  cheap  substitute  in  the  form 
of  pieces  of  paper  about  7  in.  long,  1  in.  wide,  with  a 
longitudinal  slit  a  little  more  than  1  in.  long  near  one 
end.  Pass  one  end  of  this  piece  of  paper  through  the 
slit,  and  draw  it  close  about  the  stem  of  the  plant,  leav- 
ing plenty  of  room  for  the  trade  name  of  the  plant,  the 
date,  and  the  color  of  the  flowers.  It  is  very  useful 
also  to  add  the  height  of  the  plant,  and  anything  else 
that  is  not  likely  to  show  in  a  dried  specimen.  When  a 
basketful  is  gathered,  place  each  specimen  between  a 


1041.  A  common  method  of  mountine  Herbarium  specimens. 

folded  newspaper  page.  Each  newspaper  page,  with  its 
inclosed  specimen,  is  then  placed  between  "driers." 
These  are  lartre  pieces  of  felt  paper,  a  kind  which  is 
even  more  absorbent  than  blotting  paper.  A  hundred 
driers  cost  a  dollar.  Put  a  board  on  top  of  each  pile  and 
weight  it  with  stones.  Shift  the  driers  daily  for  a 
week  or  so,  and  then  at  longer  intervals,  until  the  speci- 
mens are  wholly  dry.  A  better  way  of  drying  plants, 
particularly  in  a  small  way,  is  to  use  a  frame  press 
(to  be  purchased  of  dealers  in  botanists'  supplies),  pro- 
vided with  cords  and  straps  for  tightening  the  bundle 
and  giving  the  requisite  pressure.  Specimens  are  dis- 
couraging looking  objects  while  in  press,  but  when  they 
are  carefully  prepared  and  properly  mounted  on  stan- 
dard size  paper  (\\M  \\^\^  in. ),  with  neat  labels  givinjf 
the  name,  locality,  habitat,  date  and  collector,  they  not 
only  become  attractive  but  are  of  great  scientific  value. 
The  finer  and  more  artistic  quality  in  Herbarium 
work  differs  only  in  the  degree  of  care  bestowed  at 
every  stage  of  the  process.  Some  of  our  elementary 
botanies  give  full  instructions  for  making  an  Herba- 
rium. See,  also,  the  "Horticulturist's Rule  Book."  Her- 
baria are  notably  poor  in  cultivated  plants.  For  the 
critical  study  of  garden  plants,  an  Herbarium  is  a  ne- 
cessity. The  sheets  are  kept  in  heavy  manila  paper 
folders  or  covers,  each  genus  by  itself.  The  regulation 
size  for  this  genus  cover  when  folded  is  11^x163^  in. 
Lay  the  sheets  flat  (Fig.  1041).  Take  pains  to  select 
specimens  which  show  flowers,  leaves  and  fruits;  and 
herbs  should  show  the  roots.  Walter  Deaxe. 

HERBfiRTIA  (Wm.  Herbert,  1778-1847,  Dean  of  Man- 
chester, distinguished  botanist,  author  of  "Amaryllida- 
cea>,"  and  ardent  lover  of  bulbs).  Iriddcere.  Seven 
species  of  American  bulbous  plants,  with  fugitive  blue 
or  lilac  fls.  borne  in  summer.  One  species  is  procur- 
able through  Dutch  growers.  It  grows  less  than  a  foot 
high.  The  bulbs  may  be  started  in  coldframes.  The 
genus  is  distinguished   by  the  complete  absence  of  a 
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perianth  tube.  The  showy  outer  seffnients  are  about  1 
in.  lon^,  anil  obovate.  the  inner  ones  about  as  lontf  ai 
the  stamens.  For  culture,  consult  linVm  and  Tiyridia. 
Mon.  by  Baker.  Iridea',  lb'J'2. 

pulch^lla.  Sweet.  Bulb  globose.  Vin.  thick  or  more; 
tunics  brown:  Ivs.  about  4,  linear,  plaited,  ."M»  in.  long: 
spathes  I'j  in.  long:  outer  sejfuient.s  lilac,  with  a  white 
claw  spotted  lilac.    Chile.    B.M.  'MH'2. 

HEBB  LILIES.     Ahtratmeriu. 

HEBB  OF  GBACE.     Unta  graveolens. 

HEB6-FA.BIS.     Paris  quadrifoUa. 

HEBB-PATIEKCE.     ^ee  Bumex. 

HEBB-BOBEBT.     Geranium  Eobariianum. 

HEBBS.  An  Herb  is  a  plant  which  die!)  to  the  ground 
each  year,  it  may  be  annual,  as  bean,  candytuft,  pig- 
weed;  biennial,  as  mullein,  parsnip;  perennial,  as  bur- 
dock, foxglove,  rhubarb.  To  the  gardener,  however, 
the  word  Herb  is  ordinarily  synonymous  with  herba- 
ceous perennial;  and  he  usually  has  in  mind  those  par- 
ticular perennial  Herbs  which  are  grown  for  ornament, 
and  which  remain  where  luey  are  planted.  Goldenrods, 
bleeding  heart,  sweet  william,  hollyhock,  daffodils  are 
examples.  To  many  persons,  however,  the  word  Herb  is 
synonymous  with  Sweet  Herb,  and  it  suggests  sage  and 
tansy. 

Herbs  havetwo  kinds  of  values,  — theirintrinsic  merits 
as  individual  plants,  and  their  value  in  the  composition 
or  the  mass.  It  is  usually  possible  to  secure  both  these 
values  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  fact,  the  individual 
beauty  of  Herbs  is  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  by 
exercising  proper  cure  in  placing  them.  Plante<l  with 
other  things,  they  have  a  background,  and  the  beauties 
are  brought  out  the  stronger  by  contrast  and  compari- 
son. It  is  quite  as  important,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
place  for  planting  as  to  choose  the  particular  kinds  of 
plants.  The  appreciation  of  artistic  etfects  in  plants  is 
a  mark  of  highly  developed  sensibilities.  Happily,  this 
appreciation  is  rapidly  growing;  and  this  fact  contrib- 
utes to  the  increasing  popularity  of  landscape  gardening 
and  ornamental  gardening.  Some  of  the  best  effects  in 
Herb  planting  are  to  be  seen  in  the  wild,  particularly 
along  fences,  roads  and  streams.  In  interpreting  these 
native  effects,  the  planter  must  remember  that  Herbs 
are  likely  to  grow  larger  and  more  bushy  in  cultivation 
than  in  the  wild.  H  should  cover  the  bare  and  un- 
seemly places  about  the  borders 
of  his  place  (Fig.  1042).  He  may 
utilize  a  rock  or  a  wall  as  a  back- 
ground (Fig.  1043).  He  may  hide 
the  ground  line  about  a  post  (Fig. 
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boundaries.  The  hardy  border  is  the  unit  in  most  plant- 
ing of  herbs.  See  Fies.  1U42.  104»».  A  rockwork  Herb 
border  ( F'g.  1047)  is  often  useful  in  the  n-ar  or  at  one 
side  of  the  })remises.  Fill  some  of  the  corners  by  the 
house  (Fig.  1(H8*.  In  remote  parts  of  the  grounds,  half- 
wild  effects  may  be  allowed,  as  in  Fig.  104'J.   A  pond  or 


1042.  An  informal  Herb  border. 

1044)  or  along  a  fence.  Some  of  the  commonest  Herbs 
are  handsome  when  well  grown  and  well  placed.  (See 
Fis.  1045.)  Always  plant  where  the  Herbs  will  have 
relation  to  something  else. — to  the  general  design  or 
handling  of  the  place.    This  will  usually  be  about  the 


1043.   Plantine  aeainst  a  rock  back-eround. 

pool,  even  if  stagnant,  often  may  be  utilized  to  advan- 
tage (Fig.  10.">0).  A  good  Herb  out  of  place  may  be  worse 
than  a  poor  Herb  in  place.  But  when  Herbs  are  grown 
for  their  individual  effects,  give  plenty  of  room  and 
goo<l  care:  aim  at  a  perfect  specimen  (Figs.  l(i.'>l.  in.')2). 
For  further  hints  on  related  subjects,  see  Lamhcapg 
Gardening;  sdso  £order.  £,_  jj_  3^ 

HsKBACEous  Perennials  from  the  Landscape  Ar- 
chitect's Point  ok  View.  — No  clear  definition  can  be 
drawn  between  herbaceous  perennials,  biennials  rnd  an- 
nuals, between  Herbs  and  woody  plants,  for  there  are  ten- 
der Herbs  that  would  in  a  warmer  climate  become 
shrubs  or  eien  trees,  biennials  that  become  perennials 
from  stolons  or  offsets,  and  annuals  that  become  bien- 
nials from  seed  germinating  late  in  the  season.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  herbaceous  perennials  are  plants 
having  perennial  roots  with  tops  that  die  to  the  ground 
annually,  such  as  the  columbines,  larkspurs,  day-lilies, 
peonies,  and  most  sedges,  grasses  and  ferns.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, however,  in  publications  relating  to  this  class  of 
plants  as  well  as  in  actual  use,  to  include  closely  allied 
species  with  evergreen  foliage,  such  as  statice.  yucca, 
sempervivums  and  certain  pentstemons,  together  with 
plants  having  more  or  less  woody  and  persistent  above- 
ground  stems,  such  as  the  suffruticose  artemisias  and 
the  evergreen  creeping  species  of  phlox,  veronica, 
vinca,  the  iberis,  the  helianthemums,  and  many  alpine 
plants,  while  most  bulbous-rooted  plants  which  are  true 
herbnceous  perennials  are  separately  classified  and 
grown  as  l>ulbs. 

Herbaceous  perennials  are  an  exceedingly  important 
element  of  landscape,  for  they  predominate  in  the  mat 
of  grassy  or  sedgy  plants,  covering  dry  or  wet  open 
fields  and  in  the  surface  vegetation  under  woods  and 
shrubby  thickets,  either  as  a  grass  crop,  composed  of  a 
comparatively  few  species  cultivated  for  economic  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  wild  growth  made  up  of  many  species. 
The  most  attractive  of  these  native  plants  are  being 
cultivated  and  improved  more  and  more  from  year  to 
year  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  are  planted  in  the 
flower  garden,  in  artificial  plantations  of  shrubbery  and 
in  the  wild  garden.  It  is  to  such  natives  and  to  exotics 
of  the  same  class,  which  are  cultivated  for  a  similar 
purpose,  that  reference  is  to  be  made  hereafter. 

Fifty  years  ago  nearly  every  well-to-do  family  main- 
tained a  flower  garden,  in  which  there  were  from  50  to 
150  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  perennials,  and 
there  were  few  of  the  humbler  families  that  did  not 
have  a  dozen  or  more  species  established  about  their 
homes.  Such  plants  were  distributed  by  exchange 
among  neighbors  and  were  propag.ated  an<l  offered  at 
retail  by  dealers,  who,  however,  gradually  allowed  their 
stock  of  plants  to  run  low  or  abandoned  them  altogether, 
until  many  kinds  dropped  out  of  cultivation  or  were 
neglected  in  favor  of  the  tender  "bedding  out  "plants 
that  were  brouerht  suddenly  into  favor  by  the  displays 
at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition. 

There  has  been,  particularly  during  the  last  15  years, 
such  an  increasing  interest  in  herbaceous  perennials 
that  there  are  now  offered  in  the  catalogues  of  American 
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nurserymen  .mil  collectors  of  native  plants,  nearly 
3,000  species  and  viirieti»»s,  exclusive  of  tlie  many  i;»r- 
den  fornji  that  are  distinguished  chietly  by  the  culor  of 
their  H.iwers. 

In  use,  the  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials may  be  broadly   separated    into    three    groups. 


1044.   One  may  hide  the  ground  line  %vith 
Herbs  or  Shrubs. 

First,  plants  for  the  garden  that  require  the  favorable 
conditions  of  a  highly  cultivated  ground,  and  careful 
attention  to  attain  perfection  and  to  persist  and  increase 
from  year  to  year.  This  would  include  many  exotics, 
some  native  species  and  most  of  the  horticultural  varie- 
ties. Many  of  such  species  which  would  tiud  a  congenial 
place  only  in  the  garden  have  attractive  tlowers  which 
are  so  fugitive  that  they  can  only  be  enjoyed  on  the 
plant.  Other  species  which  are  suitable  to  cut  flowers 
from  can  hardly  be  grown  in  the  tlower  garden  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  liberally  meet  the  tiorul  requirements 
of  the  home,  and  they  should  be  grown  in  quantity  in 
the  kitchen  garden  or  in  a  special  cut-flower  garden,  for 
their  crops  of  flowers.  Included  among  plants  of  diffi- 
cult cultivation  witl\  f-'gitive  flowers  are  the  rock  or 
alpine  plants,  many  uf  which  are  offered  in  European 
catalogues  but  few  of  which  will  thrive  here,  and  for 
such  as  will  succeed  more  favorable  conditions  are  usu- 
ally found  in  a  well-drained  border  than  in  an  artificial 
rockery. 

Second,  plants  for  the  shrubbery,  having  aggressive 
habits,  which  make  them  rather  objectionable  in  the 
flower  garden,  but  fit  them  to  withstand  successfully  the 
crowding  of  shru>>s.  This  class  of  plants  will  give  va- 
riety and  prolong  the  flowering  season  of  shrub  borders 
about  lawns,  and  would  be  made  up  chiefly  of  strong- 
growing  natives  and  a  few  of  the  more  persistent 
exotics. 

Third,  plants  for  the  wild  garden,  including  the  spe- 
cies that  require  for  success  some  one  of  the  many 
special  conditions  prevailing  in  uncultivated  or  uncul- 
tivable  land,  or  which  are  so  rampant  as  to  require 
the  restraint  that  some  one  of  these  natural  conditions 
will  provide.  This  class  of  plants  would  be  made  up 
chiefly  of  natives  and  a  few  of  the  more  persistent  ex- 
otics, and  they  would  be  used  to  enrich  groups  of  native 
plants  underwoods,  in  meadows,  streams  and  ponds  and 
on  hedges  and  poor  soil.  These  are  attractive 
plants  that  will  and  do  grow  successfully  under 
all  these  conditions  without  special  cultivation, 
and  many  of  them  may  be  already  on  the  ground.  '•, 

If  every  plant  in  a  group  of  natives  is  watched 
for  at  least  a  year,  it  will  be  found  that  many  are 
so  attractive  at  one  season  or  another  that  they 
will  be  retained  and  developed  in  beauty  by  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  less  desirable  kinds,  for 
which  others  that  are  more  desirable  maybe  sub- 
stituted.   (See  also  the  article  Wild  Gardeunig.) 

In  arranging  plants  in  new  plantations,  or  in 
modifying  existing  plantations  in  gardens,  lawns 
or  woods,  much  more  effective  landscape  compo- 
sitions and  more  agreeable  color  effects  can  be 


secured  by  using  large  quantities  of  a  few  sorts  than  by 
using  a  few  individuals  of  many  kinds.  <troups  of  dif- 
ferent species  should  be  selected  that  will  give  from 
perio<l  to  period  during  the  flowering  season  effective 
and  dominating  masses  of  foliage  and  color,  and  all 
other  plants  of  the  garden  which  appear  at  tlu'  same 
time  should  be  made  subordinate  to  these,  ((.'onsult, 
also,  the  article  Jiorder.  ) 

Herbaceous  ptrennials  are  propagated  by  divisions 
lind  from  olTsets,  cuttings  and  seed.  Some  kinds,  as 
dictamnus  and  papaver,  may  be  propagated  by  root 
cuttings.  The  exotic  species  of  gardens  and  many  of  the 
more  readily  grown  natives  can  be  obtained  in  whoU-sale 
quantities  from  nurserymen.  A  few  exotics  and  a  very 
larure  number  of  attractive  native  species  can  be  pro- 
ctired  in  wholesale  quantities  from  collectors  of  native 
[•laiits,  many  of  whom  also  offer  nursery -arrown  plants 
of  the  best  natives  and  of  a  few  exotics.  The  attractive 
native  plants  in  any  region  can  be  transplanted  with 
little  difficulty  if  they  are  collected  with  a  good  sod  of 
earth  about  tlie  roots.  Wakken  H.  Man>in«s. 

The  Ctlture  of  Herbaceous  Perennials.  — A  good 
number  of  the  herbaceous  perennials  in  cultivation  are 
exceedingly  easy  of  cultivation,  ".hriving  well  in  any 
moderately  rich  soil  of  suitable  physical  condition,  and 
enduring  our  winter  cold  and  changeableness  and  sum- 
mer heat  and  drought.  There  are,  however,  other  spe- 
cies which  do  not  grow  well  in  our  American  climate, 
except  during  more  modt-rate  seasons  or  when  placed 
where  the  climate  is  locally  motUfled.  Whether  the 
plants  one  desires  to  grow  be  easy  or  difficult  of  culture, 
one  should  aimflrstofall  for  a  luxuriant  growth,  for  any 
time  or  labor  saved  by  poorly  preparing  the  soil,  or  any 
money  saved  by  the  use  of  weak  or  stunted  plants,  will 
be  regretted  later.  Unless  it  is  intended  to  iiritate  the 
effect  of  certain  barrens  in  nature,  a  garden  without 
luxuriance  is  lacking  in  an  essential  quality. 

The  preparation  of  ground  for  planting  consists,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance:  in  making  the  soil  by  open- 
ness and  fineness  suitable  for  root  penetration  to  a  depth 
of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.;  in  providing  underground  drain- 
age at  a  depth  of  at  least  2  %  f  t. ;  in  making  the  soil  suf- 
ficiently fertile ;  and  in  making  the  surface  soil  not  liable 
to  "baking." 

Depth  and  physical  condition  of  soil  are  very  important, 
and  should  be  one's  first  care.  If  the  season  is  short  and 
work  must  be  rushed,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  manuring 
and  to  devote  all  one's  energy  to  securing  a  deep  feeding 
area  for  the  roots  and  a  fine  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
In  the  hardy  border  the  roots  of  plants  are  able  to  pene- 
trate far  more  deeply  into  the  soil  than  they  do  usually 
in  a  wild  state  or  in  ordinary  field  culture.  This  vigor 
of  root  growth  reaching  to  good  depth,  as  compared  with 
that  of  equal  vigor  but  nearer  the  surface,  gives  not 
only  greater  endurance  of  drought  but  aids  the  plant  to 
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lots.   A  good  effect  with  Rhubarb. 
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entiiire  ehaiiCfableDC!«H  of  weather,  and  particularly  adds 
to  its  hRrdiiit"*s.  Tht-re  are  many  platit.s  which  are 
banly  only  if  protected  until  the  roots*  are  thoroujchly 
esthblished.    Thin  is  more  often  noticed  with  trees  and 


1046.   A  mixed  Herbaceous  border. 

Jitrong-rooted  plants  which  are  able  to  penetate  deeply 
into  the  subsoil,  but  the  same  applies  to  herbaceous 
plants,  except  that  it  is  usually  necessary  to  loosen  the 
subsoil  to  ensure  penetration  by  their  finer  roots  to  a 
satisfactory  extent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  sub- 
soil equal  in  richness  to  the  upper  portion,  but  it  should 
preferably  be  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil. 

The  fine  roots  are  the  feeding  roots  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  soil  particles  are  their  feeding  ground,  so  that  in 
making  the  soil  particles  smaller  the  feeding  surface  in 
the  soil  is  increased,  thus  allowing  for  more  roots  and 
making  available  a  greater  part  of  the  plant-food  in  the 
soil.  A  fine  physical  condition  can  usually  be  obtained 
by  turning  the  soil  over  a  few  times.  No  soil  should  be 
turned  or  handled  when  too  moist  to  crumble,  as  the  clay 
in  the  soil  is  quick  to  become  puddled,  and  therefore 
impervious  to  feeding  roots. 

Underground  drainage  is  necessary,  since  roots  can- 
not grow  in  soil  filled  with  stagnant  water.  Where  the 
natural  subsoil  drainage  is  not  sufficient,  artificial  means 
should  be  used.  Tnless  the  drainage  is  good  many 
plants  will  be  injured  during  the  rainie*'  seasons  or 
killed  during  winter.  Plants  that  are  not  firmly  estab- 
lished are  often  easily  kill'^-d  by  excess  of  moisture 
about  the  roots  during  their  dormant  season;  for  in- 
stance, many  bog  plants  otherwise  perfectly  hardy  will 
winter-kill  if  planted  late  in  the  fall.  A 
further  fact  showing  the  effect  of  water 
on  dormant  roots  is  that  many  plants,  if 
cut  down  low  enough  in  the  fall  to  allow 
water,  as  from  melting  snow,  to  reach  the 
root  through  the  hollow  plant  stems,  will 
often  be  entirely  rotted  by  spring.  Thus, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  golden- 
rod  the  dry  stems  can  be  mowed  in  late 
fall  with  a  sharp  scythe.  The  vulnerability 
of  the  root  to  water  coming  through  the 
plant-stem  may  be  easily  seen  by  compar- 
ing in  the  spring  roots  of  corn,  the  stalks 
of  which  were  cut  at  different  heights  the 
previous  fall. 

The  subject  of  feeding  plants  in  general 
is  treated  at  some  length  under  Fertili- 
zers and  Fertilittf.  which  see.  In  the  hardy 
border  no  large  amount  of  coarse  or  highly 
fermentable  material  should  be  used.  The 
enrichment  of  the  soil  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  while  preparing  the  border,  *..  J 
any  fertilizers  used  should  be  well  mixed 
with  the  soil.    Even  if  a  liberal  amount  of 
stable  manure  is  available,  it  is  well  to 
use  some  potash  or  phosphoric   acid   in 
connection  with  it.  A  light  top-dr-essineof  manure  sriven 
in  the  fall  will  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  «oil  and  afford 
a  slight  winter  protection,  which  is  appreciated  by  even 
the  hardiest  plants.    Over-richness  as  well  as  poverty 


of  soil  tend  to  make  plants  in  general  less  hardy,  but 
usually  a  great  abundance  of  plunt-foud  should  be 
given,  especially  for  the  hardier  species,  with  vigorous 
constitutions  and  long  season  of  growth.  Many  plants 
having  a  season  of  rest  in  late  summer  do  best  in  soil 
not  overly  rich,  especially  if  the  position  be  moist. 

A  loose  and  open  surface  soil  prevents  baking  after 
rains  and  waterings;  saves  some  of  the  labor  necessary 
to  keep  the  soil  open  and  friable;  allows  the  growth  of 
many  smaller,  finer-rooted  orcreeping  plant**  which  can- 
not grow  well  in  a  stiff  soil;  pernnts  the  sowing  of  many 
annuals  in  the  bonier.  Many  low-growing  plants  are  in- 
jured on  clayey  soil  by  having  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  coated  with  soil  by  spattering  of  rain.  A  clay 
soil  may  be  ma»le  more  loose  by  the  addition  of  ma- 
nures, sawdust,  coal  asi)es,  san<l  or  almost  any  such  ma- 
terial. A  light,  fine  mulch  should  be  kept  on  the  surface 
of  a  clay  soil. 

The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  planting  should  be 
healthy  plants,  careful  pi  aiting  and  sufficient  thickuess 
of  planting.  Plants  should  be  obtained  which  have  not 
been  stunted,  as  a  weakened  plant  will  never  make  as 
good  a  specimen  as  if  rightly  treate<l  from  the  start. 
When  plants  are  received  from  the  nursery  they  may 
be  heeied-in  if  necessary,  but  every  day  plants  are  left 
where  they  have  no  root- hold  on  the  soil  is  an  injury  to 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  suitableness  of  the  weather 
for  root  growth.  If  plants  must  remain  any  considerable 
length  of  time  before  being  placed  in  their  permanent 
position,  it  is  best  to  plant  them  in  reserve  ground,  and 
to  remove  them  when  desire<l  with  bnlls  of  earth. 

Symmetry  of  top  growth  is  to  some  extent,  at  least,  de- 
pendent on  symmetry  of  root  growth,  so  that  by  careful 
planting  the  roots  not  only  become  more  quickly  and 
strongly  active,  but  give  us  hope  for  a  more  symmetri- 
cal plant  than  can  be  obtained  by  careless  planting. 
The  proper  way  to  place  a  plant  in  the  ground  is  equally 
to  distribute  the  roots  about  the  plant,  leaving  the 
tips  pointed  downward,  and  then  to  firm  the  soil  suffi- 
ciently about  the  roots. 

A  perennial  border  should  be  planted  rather  thick,  so 
that  when  in  foliage  it  shall  appear  as  one  mass.  Any 
showing  of  soil  between  plants  is  not  only  unnatural, 
but  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  border  as  a  whole. 

Winter  Protection  of  Herbaceous  Perennials.  — The 
protection  of  species  not  reliably  hardy  may  be  accom- 
plished with  any  material  suitable  for  keeping  out 
frost  which  is  not  naturally  too  moist  or  close.  The 
material  should  preferably  be  heaped  over  the  crown  of 
the  plant,  to  shed  part  of  the  rain  as  well  as  to  prevent 
quick  changes  of  temperature,  or  to  wholly  exclude  frost, 
as  the  plant  may  need. 

The  material  to  be  used  will  be  decided  by  the  plants 
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to  be  protected,  by  what  is  on  hand  or  easily  obtainable, 
and  by  the  presence  or  not  of  mice  or  other  vermin, 
which  often  work  under  such  material  as  straw  and 
destroy  the  plants.   Protected  plants  should  be  examined 
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during  the  winter,  and  if 
mice  »re  present  they  may 
be  killed  or  driven  away  by 

Elaciun  a  few  drops  of  car- 
ori*bisulphide  in  each  h<»le 
found.  (This  is  also  a  good 
way  to  rid  rolilframes  of 
these  pests.  Plenty  of  ven- 
tilation should  De  given  at 
the  time,  as  the  gas  evap>o- 
rate«l  is  destructive  to  vege- 
tation. As  the  gns  is  heav- 
ier ttiau  air,  it  sinks  for  the 
nio!*t  part  down  the  holes.) 
If,  however,  mice  are  not 
troublesome,  there  is  no 
better  material  for  keeping 
out  cold  and  shedding  water 
than  straw.  Nature's  plan 
for  plant  protection  is  to  use 
the  foliage  and  stems  of  the 
plants  themselves, the  whole 
ground  surface  being  cov- 
ered as  the  weather  grows 
colder  with  suci-essive  coat- 
ings of  snow,  which  protec- 
tion again  grows  lighter  as 
spring  approaches.  This  is 
still  the  ideal  winter  protec- 
tion for  plants,  but  snows 
are  liiiely  to  disappear  in 
midwinter, and  mice  are  well 
adapted  to  live  under  na- 
ture's laws.  Where  mice  are 

troublesome  a  liglit  material  may  be  made  by  composting 
leaves,  manure  rakings  from  lawns,  greenhouse  waste, 
weeds  not  in  fruit  as  jmlled  during  the  season,  and  the 
like.  The  material  should  be  earthy  enough  to  keep 
mice  out,  and  loose  enough  to  permit  of  easy  removal  in 
spring.  It  should  also  be  loose  enough  not  to  hold  too 
nmch  water  in  winter.  Sawdust  and  charcoal  are  ex- 
amples of  such  material.  Most  of  the  plants  that  are 
largely  cultivated  need  no  protection,  but  all  heri>a- 
ceous  perennials,  unless  they  are  evergreen  or  easily 
smothered,  are  benetited  by  a  slight  "overing  to  protect 
the  soil  from  alternate  freezing  ani.  thawing.  When 
the  plants  are  evergreen  a  covering  to  supply  shade  is 
often  desirable.  Other  plants,  such  as  JIi  littufhits  de- 
eapetalns  fl.  pi.,  really  need  protection,  not  to  exclude 
frost,  but  to  lessen  considerably  the  severity  of  the 
winter.  Still  others,  as  many  of  the  lilies,  are  best 
covered  to  the  exclusion  of  frost.  In  general,  the  plants 
we  endeavor  to  grow  which  need  complete  protection 
have  crowns  below  the  surface,  and  so  may  be  covered 
with  any  amount  or  kind  of  material.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  thoroughly  protect  crowns  on  the  soil  surface, 
flats  may  be  ttrst  placed  over  the  crowns  before  adding 
the  protection.  Late 
fall  plantings  should, 
in  almost  all  cases,  be 
protected  to  some  ex 
tent,  since  plants  are 
less  hardy  when  poorly 
established  in  the  soil. 

Propagation  of  Her- 
baceous P^'vennials.— 
The  methotls  of  propa- 
gation most  used  are 
by  seed.  i»y  plant  divi- 
sion, and  by  cuttings. 

Propagation  by  seed 
is  srenerally  not  of  use 
for  the  perpetuation  of 
horticultural  varieties, 
though  to  a  varied  ex- 
tent with  different  spe- 
cies any  variety  tends 
to  reproduce  its  varie- 
tal characteristics  more 
perfectly  the  longer  it 
becomes  established  as 
a  variety.  However,  1048.  A  rear  corner,  embellished 
some    of    our    garden  with  weeds. 


1049.    A  tame-wild  corner.  Asparagus  and  Boneset. 


plants  have  been  separated  into  their  present  number 
of  varieties  or  forms  mainly  by  continual  propagation 
by  seed  and  plant  selection,  and  such  may  be  "satis- 
factorily increased  by  seed.  An  example  might  be  taken 
in  the  hollyhock,  although,  if  a  group  be  left  to  resow 
itself,  or  no  seed  selection  be  maintained,  it  will  soon 
become  mainly  composed  of  single-riowered  plants  by 
reason  of  their  greater  seed  production.  In  general, 
propagation  by  seeds  is  satisfactory  for  all  established 
species  and  for  such  varieties  an<l  forms  as  have  been 
thoroughly  established  either  by  nature's  slow  processes 
or  by  man's  continual  selection. 

Seed-sowing  is  not,  however,  always  an  easy  way  to 
increase  many  of  our  garden  plants,  as  there  are  often 
a  few  small  items  necessary  to  know  concerning  a 
species  before  success  can  be  assure*!.  Seeds  of  some 
perennials  remain  dormant  for  a  long  season  after  sowing, 
ami. in  general, they  are  very  much  slower  in  starting  than 
annuals.  .Some  require  more  heat  than  others  to  germi- 
nate, while  others  require  a  very  cool  soil.  Many  plants 
brought  into  cultivation  from  foreign  countries  or  milder 
parts  of  our  own  land  do  not  produce  seed  which  will 
remain  sound  overwinter  in  the  soil,  nor  do  seedlings  of 
all  hardy  perennials  withstand  the  colder  season:  for 
instance.  Pa  purer  orientalis.  a  hardy  plant  itself,  pro- 
duces a  great  quantity  of  seed  which  germinates  rea<iily 
as  it  falls,  but  the  seedlings  will  not  survive  the  winter 
unprotected. 

A  general  rule  for  seed  sowing  would  read:  Sow  the 
seed  when  ri[ie,  and  then  maintain  such  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture  as  the  seed  would  receive  in 
the  native  habitat  of  the  plant. 

Native  American  plants  not  from  decidedly  milder 
parts  and  many  foreign  species  may  be  easily  increased 
by  sow  ins  of  seed  when  ripe  in  the  open  ground. 
Among  such  might  be  included  rudbeckia.  aquilegia, 
coreopsis,  monarda,  asters  (perennial),  delphiniums, 
disitalis,  Di<nifhiis  barbatutt,  and  phlox,  all  of  which 
will  bloom  the  following  season. 

Plants  generally  have  one  or  rarely  two  particular 
seasons  for  blooming,  and  unless  of  .sufficient  size  and 
suitable  condition  when  that  season  approaches  they 
will  wait  for  its  recurrence  before  showintr  flowers:  so 
that  by  sowing  seed  early  in  the  spring  and  giving  good 
cultural  attention  to  the  plants,  we  may  expect  to  flower 
many  plants  naturallv  blooming  late  in  the  year,  or  such 
as  are  somewhat  floriferons  at  nearly  all  seasons :  for  iii 
stance.  Lfh^lia  rnrflinali.t  and  other  lobelias,  many  na- 
tive asters,  Gaillardia  aristata,  Bellis  perennis,  etc. 
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The  propagation  of  plauts  by  tlivisiou  is  simply  the 
separation  of  a  larger  clump  of  roots  and  crowns  into 
smaller  plants  In  the  case  of  plants  having  huds  on 
the  roots,  this  division  may  be  carried  further,  and 
small  pieces  of  the  root  used  to  grow  other  plants. 

The  separation  of  plants  as  practiced  iu  the  garden  is 
not  usually  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  increase  as  to 
avoid  over-crowding  of  roots  and  crowns,  with  loss  of 
vigor  to  the  plant;  for  instance,  a  plant  of  iris  having 
been  undisturbed  for  a  number  of  years,  becomes  a 
tangled  circular  mat  of  rootstocks,  which  in  the  center 
cannot  find  room  to  grow,  and  so  the  plant  appears  as 
a  large  clump  of  roots,  throwing  up  foliage  only  on 
the  outer  ring.  The  periotl  during  which  a  plant  may 
remain  in  any/^ne  place  without  needing  separation  will 
vary  with  thss  rigor  of  growth  of  the  plant  in  each  posi- 
tion; for  instiince,  a  group  of  plantain  lily  in  a  fa\orable 
situation  will  need  separation  every  two  years,  while 
in  a  poorer  place  it  might  remain  four.  However,  the 
average  length  of  time  ifor  a  few  typical  species  may  lie 
given  thus  :  Btllis  peretiuis,  pompon  chrysanthemums, 
and  other  stroi\g-spreading,  shallow-rooted  and  easily 
established  plants  do  best  with  yearly  separation :  Phlox 
macidatn  and  monarda  every  two  years  ;  helianthus, 
asters  and  many  of  the  composit.*?  and  Phlox  deciissata 
about  every  three  years;  Convallaria  majalis  and  many 
spring-flowering  bulbs  every  four  years;  while  such 
plants  as  peonies  may  be  left  for  a  longer  period. 

In  general,  better  flowers  are  obtained  from  a  plant 
with  but  one  crc^n  than  when  twv.  or  more  are  left,  Ijut 
unless  the  new  growths  are  crowding  out  the  central 
portions  or  are  themselves  too  numerous  to  make  a  vig- 
orous growth  possible,  division  is  not  necessary.  In 
fact,  many  plants  require  a  better  establishment  in  the 
soil  than  can  be  given  by  transplanting  or  than  they  can 
quickh'  obtain,  and  such  are  best  undisturbed  until  quite 
over-crowded.  The  question  is  whether  by  dividing  a 
plant  better  flowers  and  foliage  may  be  obtained  than  by 
allowing  it  to  bef'ome  more  thoroughly  established. 

The  time  of  the  year  for  separation  will  vary  as  to  the 
blooming  season  of  the  plant;  that  is,  for  early-blooming 
plants  late  summer  or  early  fall,  and  for  late-blooming 
plants  either  late  fall  or  spring,  preferably  the  latter,  as 
many  otherwise  hardy  plants  are  either  weakened  or 
killed  if  disturbed  in  the  fall. 

Propagation  by  cuttings  is  rarely  useful  for  the  ama- 
teur, in  the  case  of  herbaceous  perennials,  but  it  is  an 
important  commercial  method.  Plants  may  be  olitained 
from  almost  any  plant  having  foliage  stems  by  taking  a 
short  piece  of  the  growingwood  with  a  bud,  eitherlateral 
or  terminal,  and  placing  the  lower  end  in  moist  sand  or 
other  material  suitable  for  root  growth.  It  is  usually 
necessary  to  have  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  a  node  of 


the  stem,  and  to  make  the  temperature  of  the  material 
in  which  it  is  placed  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere 
(which  is  the  relation  of  the  soil  and  air  in  sunshine), 
and  to  diminish  the  evaporation  from  the  exposed  p^rts 
of  the  cutting  by  maintenance  of  a  moist  atmosphere 
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1051.    A  healthy  clump  of  Joe  Pye  "Weed. 

and  by  removal  in  part  of  the  foliage  on  the  cutting. 
Some  experience  will  be  necessary  to  know  the  best 
temperatures  for  sand  and  atmosphere  and  the  most 
desirabi )  degree  of  ripeness  in  the  wo  ;d  to  be  taken,  as 
they  will  vary  somewhat  with  species.  In  general,  any 
cutting  of  growing  wood  will  form  roots  in  moist  sand 
at  a  temperature  suitable  for  vigorous  root  growth  of 
the  plant.  The  increase  of  plants  by  cuttings  has  the 
advantages  of  being  rapid  and  of  allowing  the  perpetua- 
tion of  any  variation  noticed  on  a  portion  of  any  plant. 
See  Cuttitqi'. 

Whichever  method  of  propagation  is  used,  selection  of 
stock  for  increase  should  be  practiced.  If  by  soed,  then 
the  best  seed  from  the  best  plant  should  be  taken.  It  is 
considereu  by  many  growers  that  seeds  borne  the  least 
numV)er  of  nodes  from  the  root  tend  to  produce  dwarfer 
and  earlier-blooming  plants,  while  the  opposite  is  equally 
certain.  All  plants  vary,  and  often  the  seeds  which  will 
produce  the  most  striking  variations  are  the  slower  to 
germinate  and  weaker  as  seedlmgs,  but  any  mistreat- 
ment of  young  plants  is  apt  to  be  against  any  desirable 
improvement.  The  doul)le  flowered 
and  highly  colored  furms  of  our  gar- 
den plants  are  generally  the  results 
not  only  of  intercrossing  of  species  or 
selection,  or  both,  but  of  intense  and 
perfect  culture.  A  poor,  starved 
plant  may  not  retrograde  itself,  but 
it  is  apt  to  produce  seed  which  will 
vary  to  suit  its  location. 

In  propagating  by  division,  the  aim 
should  be  not  only  to  secure  vigorous 
plants  but  to  select  for  increase  such 
plants  as  appear  to  be  the  best.  Cut- 
tings also  shouhl  be  obtained  from  se- 
lected plants  — and  the  more  so  since 
the  method  is  rapid. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 
The  Most  Popilar  Kinds. — If  all 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials  were  di- 
vided into  .'{  grouMs,  base<l  upon  their 
popularity,  the  lirst  group  would  per- 
haps include  10-12  kin<ls.  the  second 
30-50,  and  the  third  would  be  too 
numerous  to  list  in  detail.  Several  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  these  plants 
were  asked  for  such  selections,  basing 
their  judgment  on  actual  sales  and 
general  experience.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  Ellvvanger  «fc  Barry,  J. 
Woodward    Mauniug,  and   the   Shady 
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Hill  Nursery  Co.  These  reports  agree  as  to  the  6  most 
popular  haniy  herbaceous  perennials.  These  are  anem- 
one, hollyhock,  larkspur,  iris,  peony,  phlox.  The  next 
4  favorites  are  columbine,  poppy,  rudbeckia  and  sun- 
flower. These  are  probably  the  10  most  popular  plants 
of  their  class  in  America.  To  fill  out  the  list  to  a  dozen, 
one  might  choose  2  of  the  following  10:    Campanula, 

chrysanthemum.       coreopsis, 
dianthus,     dicentra,    eulalia, 
funkia,  gaillardia,  hemerocal- 
lis,pyrethrum.  The  following 
list  of  12  is  selected  on  a  dif- 
ferent   principle     by   W.   C. 
Egan,  who  writes  that  a  bed 
composed    of    the    following 
will    produce    flowers     from 
early   spring   to  late  fall  in 
the    following  order:    Phlox 
subitlata,      lily-of -the- valley, 
bleeding  heart,  iris  (German 
and  Japanese),   peony,  lark- 
spur, platyco«lon,  phlox  (tall), 
rudbeckia  (J olden  Glow,  gail- 
lardia,    BoJtonia  latisquama, 
sunflower.  In  the  South 
the    12    most   popular 
kinds    would    make   a 
very  different  list.    P. 
J.    Berckmans    writes 
that  the  following  are 
hardy  at  Augusta, Ga., 
and  are  probably  most 
popular  in  the  South: 
Canna.  carnation,  chry- 
santhemum, dahlia,  violet,  verbena.  German  iris,  Jap- 
anese iris,  funkia.  helianthus,  phlox,  hollyhock. 

An  analysis  of  4  northern  lists  gives  "the  following 
33  as  favorites  of  the  second  rank.  The  agreement 
would  have  been  much  closer  if  bulbs,  grasses  and 
subshrubs  had  been  excluded: 

Achillea,  Gaillardia,  Monarda. 

Aconitixm,  Geranium.  (Enothera, 

Alyssum,  Gypsopliila,  Platycodon, 

Asclepias,  Helenium.  RunuucuJus, 

Aster,  Hellobonis,  Sedum, 

Astilbe,  Heiichera,  Silene, 

Boltouia.  Hibiscus,  Spiraea, 

Campamila,  Iheris,  Statice, 

Dicentra,  Kniphofia,  TroUius, 

Dictamnus,  Lobelia,  Veronica, 

Digitalis,  Lychnis,  Vinca. 

W.  M. 
SELErrioNS  >OR  Special  Purposes.  — The  following 
lists  are  intended  to  be  suggestive,  not  complete  (not 
all  of  them  in  Amer.  trade) : 

1.  /'<'/•  shall ji  placr.s. —  On\y  those  which  really  need 
shade  are  here  mentioned.  Other  important  kinds  suc- 
ceed in  full  sunlight  and  also  in  partial  shade. 

A.  Requiring  deep  shade. 

Anemone  alpina,  Cortusn  Matthioli, 

dichotoma,  Hepatica, 

"        nemorosa,  Horminum  Pyrenaicum. 

sylvestris,  Ourisia  co<*cinea  (stiff  soil). 

AA.  Requiring  partial  shade. 
Lipari*. 


The  following  are  desirable  for  dry  situations,  but  f  re 
not  as  hardy  in  this  respect  as  the  preceding: 


1052.    A  eood  subject- 
Yucca  filamentosa. 


Ac  tea. 

Adonis, 

Anemone  Apennina, 

("aroliniana, 
ranuneuloides, 
Arisa>ma, 
Arnebia  echioides, 
Anira  Italicuin, 

maculatum. 
Calypso  (moist), 
Goi)dyer;i, 
Halienaria. 
Helleborus. 


Lychnis  t'nlgens, 

Haageana. 
Omphalodes  Liicili.-e, 

vema. 
Orchis  spect.'ibilis. 
Phlox  'livaricata, 
Ramomlia. 

Ranunculus  aconitifollus, 
Saxifrajja, 
Tiarella, 
Trillium. 


2.  For  dry  places.— The  following  will  endure  ex- 
tremely dry  locations,  and  are  therefore  desirable  for 
uaturaiiEation.   Thev  can  endure  neglect  and  drought: 


Alyssum, 
Antennaria. 
Asclepiaa  tuberosa, 
Carlina, 

Cheiranthns  alpinns, 
Diauthus  arenarius. 


Draba. 

Erinus  alpinus. 

(icnista  sagittalis, 

Helianthemuti), 

Linaria. 

Resedu  glauca. 


A.    Blooming  in 

..^thionema. 
Anemone  Caroliniana, 

nemorosa, 

Pulsatilla, 
Cerastiura, 
Daphne  Cneonim, 
Erysimum, 


.^tpring. 

Hepatica, 

H»*'ris, 

Iris  pumila, 

Lotus  corniculatus, 

.*^axifra>:;., 

Peouy, 

Phlox  (creeping). 


AA.  Blooming  in  summer. 

Anthemis, 

Aquilegia, 

Arenaria. 

Aster  amellus, 

Campanula. 

Coronilla  ll>erica, 

Cytisus, 

Dictamnus, 

Erj'ngium, 

Euphorbia  corollata. 

AAA. 


Galtoni."*, 

Gypsophjla, 

Heliopsis, 

Hit'rrv'ium, 

Inula. 

Iris  Germanica. 

Ononis. 

PyrethrumTchihatchewi, 

t^t.itice. 

Yucca. 


Blooming  in  autumn. 

Aster,  Erodium, 

Calandrinia,  Eulalia. 

Callirlioe,  Geranivxm  Ibericum,  etc.. 

Cassia.  Helianthemum, 

Centaurea  dealbata,  Linum. 

Coronilla  varia,  Ql^nothera, 

Coiydalis,  Platycodon, 

Desmodium,  Sedum. 

3.  For  moist  and  u-cf  places.  — In  the  following  sub- 
groups those  marked  with  a  star(*)  demand  the  treatment 
indicated;  the  others  will  also  thrive  with  a  less  degree 
of  moisture: 

A.  jVear  the  water's  edge. 

Acorus,  Monarda  didyma, 

Anemone  Apennina,  Myosotis, 

rivnlaris.  I'olygouum  amphiSium. 

Virginiana,  ""  JSachalinense, 


*Butomu^. 
*Calla  pjilustris, 
*Carex  riparia. 
Iris  pseudacorus, 
Ijevigata, 


"^Ranunculus  aquaticus, 
**  tluitans. 


Typha. 


hederaceus, 


A  A .  21 0  is  t  gro  u  n  ds . 


Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.  pi., 

Aconitum, 

Anemone  alpina, 
palmata, 
♦Arenaria  Balearica, 

Arisjpma, 

Arnica, 

Anindo, 

Astill>e, 

Boltonia, 
♦Cardamine  pratense  fl.  pi., 

Chelone. 

Cimicifuga, 
*Corydalis  solida, 

Doflwatl.eon, 

Funkia. 

4.  For  carpets  and  edgings.- 
more  or  less  low  and  dense: 


Helenium, 
Lobelia, 
Lythrum, 
Mertensia, 
Phlox  divaricata. 
Podophyllum  Emodi, 
Polygonatum, 
Polygonum, 
Primula. 

Pyrethrum  uliginosnm, 
*Saxifraga  rivularis, 
uinbrosa, 
"        Virgiuiensis. 
Spirnpa, 
Trillium, 
TroUius. 

•The  following  are  all 


.^thionema. 

Ajuga. 

Alyssum, 

Aral)is. 

Arnu-ria  (spring  to  fall), 

Asi)enila, 

Auhrietia, 

Daphne, 

Erysimum, 


A.  Blooming  in  spring 

Heuf hfra  (spring  to  fall), 

Iberis, 

Lotus  comicnlatns. 

Phlox  anuena, 
reptans, 
suhulata, 

Polemonium, 

Viola  cornuta  (spring  to 
fall). 


AA.  Blooming  in  summer. 


Achillea  Clavenie, 
Arenaria. 
Aster  alpinus. 
Campanula  (dwarf), 
Diauthus, 


Hieracium, 
Saponaria. 
Silene  acaulis, 
alpestris, 
"      Elisabethae. 


AAA.   Blooming  in  autumn. 


Achillea  auroa, 
Anneria. 
Erodinm.  " 

Helianthemum, 
Heuohera, 


Ceratostigma  Lari)entae, 
Silene  Shafta?, 
Tunica  Saxifraga, 
Viola  cornuta. 
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5.  For  citt-flonfrM.  — In  the  following  lists  1  stands  for 
spring,  2  for  summer,  and  ;{  for  autumn: 

A.   Blooming  in  spring. 

^thionema,  Omphalodes, 

Alj-ssuni,  Papaver  (1-2), 

Anemone  sylvestris,  Peony, 

Astilbe  (1-*J).  Phloy  divaricata, 

Centaurea  umntana.  Primula, 

Doronicum,  Pyrethrum  hybridum 

Hesperis  (1-2),  (1-2K 

Henchera  (1-3),  Pj-rethrum  Tcliihatchewi 

Il>eris.  (l-:{), 

Lychnis  Viscaria,  '  Ranunoalns  (1-2), 

Lnpinus  (1-2),  Spira»a  (1-2), 

Myosotis  (1-2),  Viola  odorata. 

AA.  Blooming  in  summer, 

Anthericum  Liliastrum,  Gypsophila, 

Aquilegia,  HemerocaDis, 

Campanula,  Iris, 

Centaurea  Ruthenica,  Linaria, 

Cheirauthus,  Rudbeckia, 

Clem.ttis,  Statice, 

Delphinium,  Thalictmm, 

Diantlius,  Trollius. 

Erynghira,  Valeriana, 

Euphorbia,  Veronica. 

AAA.    Blooming  in  autHmn. 

Achillea  (2-3),  Heuchera  (1-3), 

Aconitura  (2-3),  Lilium  (2-3), 

Anemone  Japonica,  Lychnis  Fios-caeulU, 

Aiithemis  tinctoria  (2-3),  "       vespertina, 

Arenaria  gramiuifolia.  Phlox  paniculata, 

Aster,  "      suflfruticoj.a, 

Boltouia.  Platvcodon  (2-3), 

Cedronella.  Polygonum  affine, 

cuspitlatum, 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 
Salvia  farinacea  (2-3), 
Saponaria  (2-3), 


HEBBS,  OBNAMBNT^L. 

Hials. 

HEBBS,  POT.    See  Greens. 


See  Herbaceous   Peren' 


Centranthus. 
Chrysanthemum    maxi- 

nnim  (2-3), 
Coreopsis  (2-3), 
Crocosmia, 


Gaillardia  (2-3), 
Heleninm  f2-3). 
Helianthemum  (2-3), 


Senecio  (2-3), 
Stokesia  (2-3). 
Viola  cornuta  (2-3). 


6.  For  hold  effects.  — The  following  have  strikingr  and 
characteristic  habit,  and  are  desirable  for  prominent 
positions  as  single  specimens  or  as  exclusive  groups. 
Some  are  foliage  plants,  the  tiowers  being  inconspicu- 
ous or  not  to  be  counted  upon.  Tall  means  a  ft.  or  more  j 
the  others  are  of  medium  height,  2-4  ft. : 

A.    Flowers  incidental. 

Acanthus,  Ferula. 

Arundo  (tall),  Guunera  (tall), 

Band>oos,  Heradeum  (tall), 

Elymvis  (tall).  Polygonum  (tall). 

AA.  Flowers  more  or  less  conspicuous. 
B.  Tall. 
Bocconia,  Erianthus, 

Cephalaria,  Eulalia. 

Cimicifnga,  Helianthus  orgyalis, 

Crambe,  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow. 

BB.  Medium. 
Anemone  Japonica,  Funkia. 

Bamboos,  Ligularia, 

Olem.-Uis  recta.  Symphytum  (variegated), 

Dictamnus,  Yucca. 

7.  For  forcing  and  greenhouse  decoraf  in.  — The  fol- 
lowing are  good  subjects  for  potting.  Heileborus  and 
Saxifraga  can  be  forced  for  Christmas.  Those  in  the  first 
list  can  be  forced  for  Easter.  Those  in  the  second  list 
are  desirable  for  indoor  decoration  between  Easter  and 
the  burst  of  spring  out<loors: 

A.  For  forcing. 
Alyssum,  Lychnis  Flos-cucuUi, 

Arabis,  Lychnis  Viscaria, 

-       Astilbe.  Saxit'raga, 

Cheiranthus  alpinns,  Peony, 

Dianthus,  Polygonatum     multiflo- 

Funkia  (variegated),  Primula,  [mm, 

Heuchera  sanguinea,  Spinea. 

Iberis, 

AA.    For  indoor  decoration. 

Aconis  gramineus,  Hep.ttica,  _     „_   J^- 

Aster  aipinus,  Myosotis, 

Aubrietia,  Phlox  am<pna. 
Campanula.  "      reptans, 

Dodecatheon,  "      sultnlata. 

~  ~'  ~   "  ~  J.  B.  Keller. 


ILEB.BS,  SA.LA.J).  See  Greens  and  Salad  Plants. 

HEBCULES' CLUB.  Aralia  spinosa.  Also Zanthoxy- 
lum  Clava-Htrculis. 

HEBMODACTYLUS  (Greek,  Mercury's  fingers;  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  tubers).  Iriddce'e.  Sxake's- 
HEAO  Ikis.  This  is  a  hardy  tuberous  plant  closely  allied 
to  Iris,  the  fls.  purplish  black  and  green,  of  a  quaint  and 
peculiarly  attractive  beauty.  The  plant  is  procurable 
from  L»utch  and  Italian  growers.  The  genus  diflfers  from 
Iris  only  in  the  l-eeKed  ovary  with  3  parietal  placen- 
tae ;  Iris  has  a  J-ctlled  ovary. 

tuberdsus,  Salisb.  {Iris  tuberdsa,  Linn. ).  Tubers  2-4, 
digitate,  1  in.  long:  stem  1-fld.,  1  ft.  or  more  high:  Ivs. 
2-3,  glaucous,  4-angled,  1-2  ft.  long:  outer  perianth  seg- 
ments 2  in.  long,  dark  purple;  inner  ones  green.  Apr. 
B.M.531.    F.S.  11:1083.    G.C.  II.  23:  672. 

J.  X.  Gerard. 

HEBNANDIA  (Francisco  Hernandez,  physician  to 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  traveled  in  West  Indies  I593-1G00, 
and  wrote  on  natural  history  of  Spain).  Laurace(v. 
Jack-in-a-Box.  This  includes  H.  ovigent,  a  tree  from 
Mauritius,  which  grows  40  ft.  high,  and  is  cult,  in  S. 
Calif,  by  Franceschi,  who  says  it  has  light  green,  glossy 
Ivs.  with  a  red  spot  in  the  center,  and  large,  whitish, 
egg-shaped  fruits.  The  genus  has  9  widely  scattered 
species  of  tropical  trees:  Ivs.  alternate,  entire,  ovate  or 
peltate,  3-7-nerved:  fls.  in  a  loose  panicle,  the  extreme 
branches  terminated  by  a  4-5-bracted  involucre,  (ff 
the  3  tls.  in  an  involucre,  the  central  one  is  pistillate 
and  sessile,  the  lateral  ones  staminate  and  pedicelled. 
II.  sonora,  Li«n.,  from  India,  is  much  used  in  Europe 
for  stibtropical  bedding,  and  produces  a  juice  that  re 
moves  hairs  from  the  face  without  pain.  Its  staminate 
fls.  have  their  uarts  in  3's  or  4's  and  the  filaments  have 
one  gland  at  the  base,  while  in  H.  ovigera  the  floral 
parts  are  always  in  3's  and  there  are  two  glands  at  the 
base  of  each  filament.  H.  souora  has  peltate  or  cordate 
Ivs.  7-12  in.  long  and  4-6  in.  wide. 

ovigera,  Linn.  Lvs.  6-7  in.  long,  43^-6  in.  wide,  ob- 
long, acuminate,  palminerved:  fr.  an  egg-shaped  drupe, 
borne  on  a  stalk  and  obscurely  ribbed. 

HEBNIABIA  (Greek  ;  supposed  to  cure  hernia  or 
rupture).  Illecebraeete.  Herniary.  Ripture-wort. 
This  includes  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  about  2  in.  high  and  produces  inconspic- 
uous greenish  fls.  in  summer.  It  makes  a  dense  mat  of 
moss-like  foliage,  which  turns  a  deep  bronzy  red  in  win- 
ter. It  is  much  used  in  carpet-bedding  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent in  rockerifs  and  for  edgings  of  hardy  borders. 
Recommended  for  covering  graves.  It  thrives  in  the 
poorest  soils,  makes  a  solid  covering,  and  is  by  some 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuab'e  of  hardy  trailers. 
Prop,  by  division  or  seed.  Grows  wild  in  England,  and 
is  kept  in  many  large  collections  of  hardy  plants. 

The  genus  has  b-23  species,  which  are  widely  scat- 
tered, but  all  grow  in  sandy  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea. 
It  has  i,  •  near  allies  of  great  garden  value,  but  2  species 
of  Paronychia  are  cult,  for  the  same  purpose  and  are 
easily  told  apart  by  {general  appearance.  Herniaria  and 
Paronychia  are  alik"  in  their  5-parted  perianth  and  2 
stigmas,  but  in  Herniaria  the  segments  are  blunt,  while 
in  Paronychia  they  are  hooded  near  the  apex  and  have  a 
horn  or  small  sharp  point  on  the  back  near  the  apex. 
Herniaria  is  composed  of  annuals  or  perennials  with 
roots  of  short  duration,  and  they  are  all  much  branched, 
trailing  plants,  either  glabrous  or  hirsute  :  lvs.  oppo- 
site, alternate  or  clustered,  small,  entire:  fls.  minute, 
crowded  in  the  axils;  sepals,  petals  and  stamens  5: 
seed  solitary. 

gl§lbra,  Linn.  Lvs.  obovate.  rareiy  orbicular,  glabrous 
except  a  few  hairs  at  e«lires.  which  are  usually  recurved: 
fls.  in  a  leafy  spike  or  the  l<»vver  ones  at  considerable 
intervals.   July,  Aug.    Eu.,  Asia.  yf^  j^j. 


HESPERANTHA 


HESPEROCHIRON 
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HESPEBANTHA  (Greek,  evening  flower).  Iriddcece. 
Tvvfiity-six  spt'cies  of  Cape  buUts,  3  of  whioh  are  i)ro- 
curable  from  Dutch  growers.  They  beloutr  to  the  Ixia 
tribe  and  are  much  inferior  to  Ixias  for  general  cultiva- 
tion, but  have  fragrant  flowers,  opening  at  evening. 
The  genus  is  still  more  closely  allied  to  Geissorhiza,  and 
differs  only  in  having  longer  style-branches  and  spathe- 
valves  always  green  instead  of  sometimes  brownish 
above.  The  conns  are  %  in.  thick  or  less:  Ivs.  2-5:  fls. 
2-10  in  a  lax,  distichous  spike;  inner  segments  white; 
outer  ones  red  outside.  For  culture,  see  Ixia  and  Bulbs. 
M»-»n.  bv  Baker  in  Irideae,  1892,  and  in  Flora  Capensis, 
vol.  G,  1890-7. 

A.    Foliage  hairy. 

pildsa,  Ker.  Corm  globose  :  Ivs.  2,  linear,  erect, 
strongly  ribbed,  .'Mi  in.  long:  outer  segments  claret-red. 
B.M.  1475  (outer  segments  speckled  with  color). 

AA.    Foliage  not  hairy. 
B.    Lvs.  spreading,  -2-3  in.  long. 

falcita,  Ker.  Corm  conic:  Ivs.  2— t.  lanceolate:  outer 
segments  claret-red.    B.M.  oOG,  as  Ixia  falcata. 

BB.    Lvs.  erect,  4-G  in.  long. 

gnraminifdlia,  D.  Don.  Corm  glo)>ose:  lvs.  3-5,  linear: 
cuter  set;nieuts  reddish  brown.  B.  M.  1255,  as  Geisso- 
rhiza setacea. 

HESFEBIS  (Greek,  evening,  same  root  as  vesper; 
flowers  mure  fragrant  at  evening).  Crueifene.  This  in- 
cludes the  Dame's  Rocket,  a  vigorous,  hardy  her- 
baceous perennial  plant,  forming  clumps  2-3  ft.  high, 
branched  from  the  base,  and  covered  with  showy  termi- 
nal pyramidal  spikes  of  4-petaled  flowers,  resembling 
stocks.  The  colors  range  from  white  thnmgh  lilac  and 
pink  to  purple.  The  double  forms  are  most  popular. 
Rockets  bloom  from  June  to  Aug.,  and  have  long  been 
cult,  in  cottage  gardens.  J.  B.  Keller  writes:  "The  ordi- 
nary single  forms  are  not  worth  growing  in  the  border, 
but  may  be  used  in  wild  gardens.  Tiie  double  Rockets 
are  considered  amongst  the  best  hardy  plants,  being 
very  productive  of  bloom  and  extremely  useful  for 
cutting." 

The  genus  has  about  20  species  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor 
and  Siberia.  Herbs,  biennial  or  with  a  st»'m  that  is  per- 
ennial at  the  base,  pilose,  the  hairs  simple,  forked  or 
glandular  :  stem-lvs.  usually  sparse,  o\  .ite  or  oblong, 
entire,  dentate  or  lyrate  :  fls.  in  loose  raceme?  often 
fragrant;  petals  4,  long-clawed:  pods  long,  linear,  cylin- 
drical :  seeds  numerous,  winged  or  not.  The  genus  is 
allied  to  the  stocks,  but  has  a  somewhat  different  habit 
and  the  hypocotyl  incumbent  not  accumbent. 

matron&lis,  Linn.  Rocket.  8\veet  Rocket.  Dame's 
Violet.  Damask  Violet.  Fig.  1053.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceo- 
late, 2-3  in,  long,  toothed:  pods  2-4  in.  long,  straight, 
much  contracted  between  the  seeds.  Eu.,  N.  Asia. 
Escaped  from  gardens  in  Eng,  Gn,  53,  p.  293  and  49.  p. 
3."}9  (a  lovely  garden  view).  ^^    i^j_ 

HESFEROCALLIS  (Greek,  evening  beauty).  Lilt- 
(l'.Y(p.  This  genus  of  only  one  species  belongs  to  the 
group  of  desert  plants  of  the  Lily  family,  of  which  the 
common  Y'ucca  fHamentosa  is  the  best  hardy  type.  It  is 
a  native  of  Colorado,  and  is  also  said  to  grow  in  Calif, 
and  Mex.  Franceschi  writv^s  that  the  large,  waxy  white 
or  greenish  fls,  are  very  fragrant,  and  that  the  bulb 
should  be  deeply  planted  in  perfectly  drained  soil. 
Tiiis  genus,  like  Yucca  and  Cordyline,  has  an  indefinite 
number  of  ovules  in  each  cell,  while  in  Dracaena  the 
ovules  are  solitary  and  in  Dasylirion  3  in  each  cell. 
Hesperocallis  bears  its  fls.  in  an  unbranched  raceme, 
while  the  other  genera  named  here  bear  their  fls.  in 
panicles.  All  have  woody  stems.  Other  important 
generic,  characters  of  Hesperocallis  are  the  funnel- 
shaped  perianth  and  the  loeulicidal  dehiscence  of  the 
capsule. 

undul&ta,  Gray.  BuU>  large,  corm-like  :  stem  stout, 
1-2  ft.  high.  .")-8-fld. :  lvs.  linear,  fleshy,  keeled,  3-6  lines 
wide,  wavy  margined:  fls.  1)4-2  in.  long;  segments  5-7- 
nerved. 


HESFEBOCHlBON  (Greek,  hesperos,  originally  even- 
ing, but  here  western,  i,  e,,  in  the  direction  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  Chiron,  a  centaur  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  plants;  hence  "Western  Centaury,"  these  plants 
being  at  first  placed  in  the  Gentian  family).  Hydro- 
phylldcece.  A  genus  of  3  species  of  northwest  American 
tufted  perennial  herbs  with  scapes  bearing  solitary, 
rather  large  whitish  fls.  The  nearest  allied  genera  of 
garden  value  are  Phacelia  and  Emmenanthe,  which  are 


1053.   Dame's  Rocket  or  Sweet  Rocket— 
Hesperis  matronalis  (X  /^). 

very  distinct  in  color  of  fls.,  general  appearance  an<! 
cymose  inflorescence.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  Hes- 
perochiron  is  in  the  right  order.  Dwarf,  stemless  per- 
ennials or  possibly  biennials  :  lvs.  entire,  spatulate  or 
oblong  :  fls.  purjdish  or  nearly  white,  with  parts  nor- 
mally in  5"s,  rarely  in  6*s  to  7's;  style  2-cut:  capsule  1- 
celled,  loeulicidal,  15-20-seeded :  seeds  nunutely  netted 
or  wrinkled.  Procurable  through  Calif ornian  specialists 
and  collectors, 

A,    Corolla  lobes  shorter  than  the  tube. 

Calif6micu8,  Wats,  Lvs.  numerous:  corolla  somewhat 
oblong,  l>«'ll-sliapt>d.  Hills  and  meadows.  B,R.  10:833 
(as  Xicotiana  nann). 

AA.    Corolla  lobes  longer  than  the  tube. 

ptimilus,  T,  C.  Porter.  Lvs.  fewer  :  corolla  nearly 
wheel-shaped;  tube  densely  bearded  within.  Springy 
and  marshy  grounds  in  mountains.  \w  j^j. 
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HESFEBOSCOBDUM.    Consult  Brodicea. 
HETEBOCENTBON.    See  Heeria. 
HETEBOMfiLES  is  included  in  Photinia. 

HETEBOPAPPUS  (Greek,  two  kinds  of  pappus).  Com- 
posite. This  includes  a  plant  that  lovers  of  our  native 
Asters  and  Boltonias  should  not  neglect.  It  is  a  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial  plant  that  bears  azure-blue  aster- 
like lis.  in  summer.  The  trenus  is  closely  related  to  As- 
ter, having  the  habit  of  the  Asters  of  the  section  Cali- 
meris.  The  plant  in  the  trade  is  known  as  V<ilimtris 
Tatarica.  Heteropappus  is  closely  related  to  Boltonia 
and  is  not  far  from  Callistt  phus,  which  contains  the 
China  Asters.  The  chief  botanical  distinction  resides  in 
the  pappus,  which  in  the  large  group  containing  Callis- 
tephu*  aud  Aster  is  composed  of  numerous  bristles  ar- 
ranged in  one  or  more  series,  while  Boltonias  and  Het- 
eropappus belong  to  a  group  in  which  the  pappus  is 
anomalous.  In  Boltonia  it  is  composed  of  very  short, 
somewhat  chatfy  bristles,  with  the  addition  usually  of 
2— i  awns  not  longer  than  the  au.c'ne.  In  Heteropappus 
the  pappus  of  the  rays  is  composed  of  very  short,  some- 
what chaffy  bristles,  while  in  the  disk-fls.  it  consists  of 
numerous  slender  bristles  arrange<l  in  1  or  2  series. 

Heteropappus  is  a  genus  of  2—4  species  from  Japan 
and  China.  Herbs,  erect,  branched  above  :  Ivs.  alter- 
nate, entire  or  coarsely  toothed:  heads  in  loose  irregu- 
lar panicles  or  solitary-  at  the  tips  of  branches  :  rays 
white  or  sky  blue.    See  Galimeris. 

hispidas,  Less.  {Calimeris  Tntdricn,  Lindl.).  Stem 
roughish :  Ivs.  linear,  acute,  pubescent:  branches  spread- 
ing, usually  unbranched  and  bearing  1  head:  involucral 
scales  acuminate,  hirsute,  herbaceous,  not  white-mar- 
gined.   Japan.    Sandy  places  of  Mongolia. 

HETEEOPHBAGMA  ( Greek,  an  odd  kind  of  capsule). 
Bignonidcece.  This  includes  a  tropical  tree  that  is  very 
rare  in  cultivation.  It  grows  30-o0  ft.  high,  with  .5-7 
leaflets,  which  are  7-9  in.  long  and  about  5  in.  wide,  and 
swelling  tubular  5-lobed  tls.  2  in.  wide  and  densely 
woolly  outside.  The  plant  was  once  offered  in  this 
country  as  Biijnonia  adenophylla,  but  Bigiionia  belongs 
to  a  tribe  in  which  the  dehiscence  of  the  capsule  is  sep- 
tifragal  or  septicidal.  while  Heterophragma  belungs  to  a 
tribe  in  which  the  dehiscence  is  loculicidal.  Hetero- 
phragma is  a  genus  of  3  species  of  trees  from  India  and 
Africa,  Lvs.  opposite,  arge,  pinnate  :  tls.  rosy,  yellow 
or  orange,  glabrous  or  tomentose  outside;  calyx  irregu- 
lar, .'i-.l-lobed  during  anthesis:  capsule  long,  cylindrical 
or  compressed,  falcate  or  twisteil,  loculicidally  2-valved; 
septum  tiat  or  4-angular:  seeds  winged  on  both  sides. 

adenophyllum,  Seem.  (Bigni^nia  adenophi/Ua,Vf all.). 
Leaflets  broadly  elliptic,  pubescent  when  mature  :  fls. 
brownish  yellow,  densely  woolly  :  capsule  cylindrical, 
twisted,  1-3  ft.  long,  1  in.  wide,  resembling  a  cork  screw. 
India. 

HETEBOSMlLAX  (Greek,  another  kind  of  Smilax). 
Jjilith-fip.  This  iucbides  an  ornamental  climber  with  the 
habit  of  Smilax,  but  the  perianth  is  undivided  (instead 
of  (J-parted,  as  in  Smilax)  and  the  mouth  is  minutely 
dentate.  It  resembles  Smilax  in  having  dicecious  fls., 
borne  in  umbels  and  tendril -bearing  stalks.  The  genus 
contains  .">  species  of  woody  climbers  from  India,  Ma- 
laya. China  and  Japan  :  lvs.  3-r)-nerved  :  fls.  small  or 
verv  small.  Latest  monograph  in  Latin  in  DC.  Mon. 
Phiin  1:41  (1878). 

Jap6nica,  Kunth.  Lvs.  with  stalks  about  %'m.  long, 
blades  about  4-5  in.  long:  staminate  fls.  unknown.  Ja- 
pan, where  it  is  cult,  for  the  roots,  which  are  used  in 
medicine. 

HETEEOSPATHE  {Greek,  &  different  kindof  spa'he). 
PahndeeiP.  Also  vrritten  Bet erospath a.  A  genus  of  onh' 
1  species,  native  of  the  small  island  of  Amboyna.  the 
Dutch  headquarters  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  said  by 
Sander  ancl  Co.  to  be  a  rare  and  highly  ornamental  palm,' 
with  graceful,  spreading  habit  and  pinnatisect  leaves, 
the  segments  being  long,  slender  and  tapering.  Its 
nearest  allies  of  garden  value  are  Versehaffeltia  and 
Dypsis,  in  which  the  stigmas  are  basilar  in  fruit,  while 


HEUCHERA 

Heterospatha  belongs  to  a  group  in  which  the  stigmas 
are  eccentric  or  lateral  in  fruit.  Other  important  ge- 
neric characters  are  the  0  stamens  with  versatile  an- 
thers and  the  1-celled  ovary.  The  plant  is  procurable 
from  importers  and  from  S.  Fla. 

elita,  Scheff.  Tall,  unarmed:  lvs.  terminal,  long-peti- 
oled,  ecjually  pinnatisect;  segments  numerous,  lanceo- 
late, narrowed  at  both  ends,  acuminate,  1-nerved,  mar- 
gins thickened  and  recurved  at  the  base ;  rachis  round  on 
the  back,  flat  on  the  face;  sheath  short,  fibrous.  swelle<l 
at  the  base:  spathes  2,  the  lower  2-crested,  the  upper 
much  longer.    A  ver>'  worthy  palm. 

HEtlCHEBA  iJohann  Heinrich  von  Heucher,  1077- 
1747,  prot'essor  of  botany  at  Wittenberg).  Saxifragdce(^. 
This  includes  B.  sangninea  which  probably  ranks  among 
the  half-dozen  best  plants  with  small,  red  flowers.  It  is 
very  desirable  for  the  hardy  border,  where  it  blooms 
from  spring  to  late  fall.  It  is  also  useful  to  florists  for  cut- 
flowers  and  for  forcing.  All  the  Heucheras  resemble 
our  dair.ty  wild  flower,  the  Bishop's  Cap  (Mitella)  in 
their  habit,  as  they  have  a  tuft  of  heart-shaped,  5-9- 
lobed,  crenate  leaves,  from  which  spring  a  dozen  or  so 
slender  scapes  a  foot  or  more  high  with  small  fls.  borne 
in  panicles,  giving  a  delicate  and  airy  effect. 

Heuchera  belongs  to  a  group  of  genera  including  Mi- 
tella and  Tiarella,  in  which  the  ovary  is  1-celled.  In 
Heuchera  the  petals  are  5  or  0,  and  entire;  in  Mitella 5, 
3-fld  or  pinnatifid;  in  Tiarella  5  and  entire.  Heuchera 
has  5  stamens  ;  Mitella  5  or  10  ;  Tiarella  10.  The  cap- 
sule of  Heuchera  is  inferior,  2-beaked;  in  Mitella  su- 
perior, not  beaked  ;  in  Tiarella  superior,  compressed. 
Heuchera  has  about  20  species,  all  North  American  and 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  the  arctic  regions. 

The  attractive  and  petal-like  portion  of  77".  suvguinea 
is  the  calyx,  the  petals  being  small  in  all  Heucheras 
(often  shorter  than  the  calyx).  The  other  species  are 
attractive  by  reason  of  their  general  habit,  and  particu- 
larly the  graceful,  open  panicle.  B.  sanguined  came 
into  prominence  about  1884  and  is  now.  according  to  J. 
B.  Keller,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  hardy  perennials. 
The  others  are  procurable  from  the  largest  dealers  in 
native  plants  and  from  western  collectors.  They  range 
from  3  in.  to  3  ft.  high,  averaging  about  1}4  ft.,  and 
bloom  in  summer,  having  greenish  white  or  purplish 
fls.  J.  B,  Keller  writes  that  almost  any  good  garden  soil 
suits  them,  an»"  that  they  are  not  particular  as  regards 
exposure  to  sunlight  (though  an  open  situation  is  pref- 
erable!, and  that  they  look  well  in  borders,  rockeries, 
separate  beds  and  elsewhere.    Prop,  by  division  or  seed. 

A.  Stamens   and   stffles   included  {or  in   B.  pubescens 
scarcehf  exserted). 

B.   Scapes  hairy. 

C.  Inflorescence  a  panicle. 

D.  Calyx  not  prominently  oblique,  i.e.,  the  lobes  eqttal  or 

nearly  so. 

E.  Margin  of  Ics.  pointed,  witJi  distinct  teeth. 

sanguinea,  Engelm.  Coral  Bells.  Crimsox  Bells. 
Height  1-1 V^  ft.:  scapts  pilose  below,  glandular  pubes- 
cent above:  fls.  typically  bright  red,  but  in  horticultural 
varieties  ranging  from  white  through  pink  and  rose  to 
dark  crimson.  New  Mex..  Ariz.  The  best  pictures  are 
B.M.  (5929,  Gn.  20:4(13.  Others  are  Gt.  45,  p.  577.  I.H. 
43,  p.  334.  Mn.  8.  p.  75.  A. G.  17:201.  R.H.  1898.  p.  431. 
R.B.  22.  p.  2t<;.  ^.H.  2:120.  G.C.  111.  4:125.  P.G.  4:35. 
Var.  Alba  (//.  alba,  Hort. )  has  pure  white  fls,,  and  was 
int.  about  189G  by  Haage  &  Schnii<lt.  Var.  spUndens, 
int.  1898  by  the  same  firm,  has  dark  crimson  fls.  Var. 
robusta,  or  grandifldra,  Hort.,  according  to  J.  B.  Keller, 
is  an  improvement  on  the  type,  the  bells  being  larger 
and  the  color  brighter.  Var.  hybrida  ("Rosy  Morn"), 
Hort.,  according  to  D.  !M,  Andrews,  is  "more  robust 
than  the  type,  foliage  deeper  cut  and  the  divisions  more 
pointed:  fls,  rosy  pink."  Andrews  adds  that  var.  Alba 
comes  true  from  seed. 

EE.    Margin  of  lvs.  with  rrenattons  merely  acute  or 

blunt. 

pubescens,  Pursh  {B.  ribifdlia,  Fisch.  &  Av^-Lall,). 
Heiglit  9-12  or  15  in.:  scapes  dens'-^ly  glandular  pubes- 
cent, at  least  above.    Rich  woods,  Mts.  of  Penn.  to  N. 
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New 


C.  B.B.  2-  179.  — "Evergreen  foliage  marbled 
with  bronzy  red."—  Woolson. 

DD.  Calyx  promiufntlij  oblique. 
hfspida,  Piirsh.    Hei>,'bt  2-4  ft.  Woods,  Va. 
to  Idaho.    B.M.  2:  ISO. 

cc.  Inflorescence  a  spike. 
cylindrica,  Douerl.    Height  10-24 
in.    Vellowstoue    Park    westward. 
B.K.  23:1924. 

BB.  Scapes  nothainj. 
c.  Inflorescence  a  loose  panicle 
parvifdlia,  Nutt.   Height  %-2  ft 
Mex.  to  Mont, 

cc.  Inflorescence  denser,  spicnte. 
bracte&ta,  Ser.    Height  3-6  in.   Colo. 

AA.  Stamens  and  sfyles  mitcJi  exserted, 
at  least  at  first. 
B.  Lenyth  of  calyx  S-o  lines. 
rub^scens,   Torr.     Height    8-15    in. : 
scape  usually  leafless,  glabrous  or  some- 
what scabrous:    margin  of   Ivs.  ciliate. 
New  Mex,  to  Nev. 

BB.  Lenyth  of  calyx  l%-3  lines. 

Americana,  Linn.  Alum  Root.  Height 
2-3  ft. :  scape  leafless  or  with  a  few  small 
Ivs.,  more  or  less  glandular-hirsute.  Dry 
or  rockv  woods,  Out.  to  La.  and  31inn. 
B.B.  2":17;>.  R.H.  1898,  p.  431. -"Has 
mottled  foliage."— &J7/e/^ 

BBB.  Length  of  calyx  1-1)4.  lines. 

C.    Scape  villous,  i.  e..  densely  covered 

with  long,  soft  hairs. 

villdsa,  Michx.  Height 
1-3  ft.;  scape  mostly 
leafless.  Rocky  places, 
Va.  to  Ga.  and  Teun. 
B.B.  2:179. 

CC.    Scape  thinly  covered  with  minute 
glandular  hairs. 

micrantha,  Dougl.  Height  1-2  ft.  Calif. 
B.R.  Lj:1302.  R.H.  1«98,  p.  431. 

The  following  names  are  seen  in  trade  cat- 
alogues but  not  in  Index  Kewensis.  H.  pur- 
purdscens  was  advertised  1898,  by  H.  (."orre- 
von.  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Planii  in  Ameri- 
can trade  are  not  yet  large  enough  for  identi- 
lication.— if .  Wfieeleri  was  found  in  the  South 
some  years  ago,  and  Thomas  Meehan,  who 
has  not  examined  it  closely,  says  it  looks  like 
a  form  of  H.  Canadensis  with  variegated  Ivs. 

W.  M. 

H£VEA  (from  the  Brazilian  name). 
Uuphorbiiiceie.  This  includes  the  tree 
that  produces  the  Para  rubber  of  com- 
merce. The  genus  contains  11  species 
of  tall  trees  from  Brazil  and  Guiana, 
furnishing  the  milky  juice  called  caout- 
chouc: Ivs.  alternate,  long-stalked,  the 
3  leaflets  entire,  feather-veined,  mem- 
branous or  leathery:  fls.  small,  moiia'- 
cious.  Important  generic  characters  are 
the  3  leaflets,  loose  panicles,  5-toothed 
or  5-lobed  calyx,  and  5-10  stamens,  the 
filaments  united  in  a  column  under  the 
rudimentary  ovary.  The  nearest  ally  of 
gixrdeu  value  is  Jatropha,  in  whi  h  the 
fls.  have  petals,  while  Hevea  belongs  to 
a  group  in  which  the  petals  are  lacking. 
This  plant  may  possibly  be  cult,  under 
glass  for  its  economic  interest  in  a  few 
botanical  collections.  It  was  once  adver- 
tised by  Reasoner  Bros..  Oneco,  Fla. 
Theconmion  ''rubber  plant,"  extensively 
cult.  North  as  a  house  plant,  is  the  East 
India  Rubber  Plant,  Ficus  elastira. 

Brasili^nsis,  Muell.  Arg.  South  Amer- 
ican Rubber  Tree.  Height  60  ft.:  Ifts. 
membranous:  staminate  fls.  with  buds 
narrowly  ovoid-conical  and   disc  small. 


urn-shaped,  many-lobed,  tomentose;  an- 
thers 10,  in  2  whorls:  floral  Ifts.  2-3  in. 
ong,  elliptic-lanceolate.   Brazil. 

HEXtSEA  (Greek,  six  equal  things: 
becaus*.  the  attractive  and  bright  colored 
parts  of  the  flower  are  6,  and  of  equal 
size).  Orchidaceie.  Should  have  been 
written  Herisia.  This  includes  a  small 
epiphytic  plant  which  John  Saul  once 
advertised  as  "bearing  profuse  panicles 
of  bright  vermilion  flowers  twice  a  year." 
The  genus  belongs  to  a  subtribe  oloselj' 
related  to  Epi<lendrum  but  with  different 
pollinia.  Stems  terete  or  angled,  with 
usually  2  Ivs.  at  the  apex  of  each  annual 
growth.  New  growths  arise  in  the  axils 
of  the  Ivs  ,  the  entire  stem  being  thus 
made  up  of  long,  fusiform,  pparently 
superimposed  pseudobulbs,  with  2  Ivs. 
at  each  node.  Lvs.  few,  narrow  :  ra- 
cemes terminal,  the  short-peduncled  fur- 
nished with  overlapping,  leatherj'  scales: 
fls,  orange  or  purple;  anthers  semi-glo- 
bose ;  pollinia  4,  in  1  series. 
Four  specie  s,  ranging  from 
Jlexico  to  Guiana. 

bidentata,  Lindl.  Height  (J-S 
in.:  stent  branched,  forming 
spindle-shaped,  many-grooved  inter- 
nodes:  lvs.  in  pairs,  2-4  in.  long, 
3  lines  wide,  channelled,  notched. 
Panama.    B.M.  70:{1.    G.M.  37:19. 

H.  Hasselbrixg. 

HIBISCUS  (old  Latin  name),  Mai- 
vHcete.  Marsh  Mallow.  Rose  Mal- 
low. A  polymorphous  genus,  allied 
to  Gossypium,  Abutilon,  Altha»a  and 
3Ialva,the  species  widely  di.-tributed 
in  temperate  and  tropical  countries. 
Herbs  or  shrubs,  or  even  trees,  with 
Ivs,  palmately  veined  or  parted. 
Parts  of  the  tt.  in  5's;  calyx  gamo- 
sepalous,  5-toothed  or  5-cleft,  sub- 
tended by  an  involucel  of  narrow 
bracts;  corolla  usually  campanulate, 
showy,  of  5  distinct  petals;  stamens 
united  into  a  5-toothed  column  :  ovary 
5-loculed,  bearing  5  styles:  fr.  a  dry, 
more  or  less  dehiscent  capsule.  Be- 
tween l.')0  and  200  species.  Horticul- 
turally,  there  are  four  general  groups 
of  Hibiscus- the  annuals,  the  per- 
ennial border  herbs,  the  hardy 
shrubs,  and  the  glasshouse  shrubs. 
The  culture  and  treatnveut  vary  with 
these  groups. 

INDEX. 


1054.  Hibiscus  vesicarius— 
H.  Africanus  of  gardens. 

(X  H.) 


acnleatns.  6. 
Africanus.  1. 
anemonieflorus,  13. 
atrnrvbms,  13. 
bicnlor,  13. 
briUinntissimus.  21. 
Californi<-us.  11. 
calycinus,  18. 
camella'flfrus,  13. 
cartninatus,  21. 
chrj/santhus,  18,  21. 
cisplatinus,  19. 
coocineus,  7. 
ccelestix.  13. 
Cooper!,  21. 
Crimson  Eye,  9. 
Denisoni.  20. 
elatus.  1."). 
eleifantitisimiis,  13. 
esculent  us,  4. 
fnitex,  13. 
fulffens,  21. 
fulnidus.  21. 
grandifloms,  12. 
Hamabo,  14. 
heterophylhis,  17. 
innanus,  10. 
kcntiesiinis,  21. 


lasiocnrpits.  11. 
LeopoUiii,  13. 
lutei'S.  21. 
Maniliot,  ,">. 
militaris,  8. 
iiiiniatus,  21. 
Moscheutos,  9. 
m  u  t  a  b  i 1 i  s .     See 

Suppl.  list. 
pcFoniflorus,  13. 
palustris.  9. 
purpureus.  13. 
ranunntlteflonis.lZ. 
Rosa-Sinensis,  21. 
Hosella.  3. 
roseus.  9. 
ruber.  13. 
SabdariflFa.  3. 
Sinensis.  21. 
speciiisus,  7.  13. 
sid^-violnci'us.  21. 
Syriaf'us,  13. 
tiliaeeus.  1(5. 
totiis  albiis.  13. 
Trionum,  2. 
vesicarius.  1.       '      : 
violaceiis,  13. 
zebrinus,  21. 
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A.    Anniutls. 
B.    Plant  low  and  diffuse. 

1.  vesicirius,  Cav.(/7".  JAr(>(bj»5,Hort.).  Flower-OF- 

AN-H'>t'K.      BlaI>UEK    KeTMIA.      TRAILING    HoLLYHO<K. 

Fig.  1054.  A  foot  or  2  high,  bushy-spreadiii>r.  tlie  main 
branches  beconiins;  V"*0'^trate,u:4ually  hispid-liairy:  Ivs. 
3-5-parted,  the  upper  ones  3-parted,  with  the  middle 
lobe  much  the  largest,  the  lol)es  linear-oblong  or  some- 
times widening  ujiwards,  coarsely  notched,  the  root-lvs. 
undivided:  Hs.  solitary  iu  the  upper  axils,  opening  wide 
in  the  sunshine  l>ut  closing  in  shadow,  1-3  in.  across, 
sulfur-yellow  or  white,  usually  with  a  brown  eye  ; 
pedicel  elongating  in  fr.,  and  the  calyx  becoming  much 
inflated.  Cent.  Afr.  — An  interesting  annual,  blooming 
freely  throughout  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  and  thriv- 
ing in  any  open,  warm  place.  Seeds  are  usually  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand.    Excellent  for  rockwork. 

2.  Tridnum,  Linn.,  to  which  the  above  species  is  usu- 
ally referred,  has  much  wider  and  more  spatulate  and 
relatively  shorter  leaf-lobes,  which  are  round-toothed  or 
lyrately  lobed:  fls.  smaller.  From  8.  Eu.  and  Afr.  B. 
M.  '.209.  — Sometimes  a  weed  about  cult,  grounds. 

BB.  Phint  mostly  tall,  .strict  and  stout. 

3.  Sabdariffa,  Linn.  (//.  liosella,  Hort.).  Ja- 
maica SoKKEL.   KosELLE.   Strong,  5-7  ft.  high, 
nearly  glabrous,  the  stems  terete  and  reddish: 
root-lvs.   ovate  and   undivided,   the  upper  ones 
digitately  3-parted,   the    side   lobes    sometimes 
again   lobed  ;    lobes  lanceolate-oblong  and  cre- 
nate   dentate  :    fls.  .solitary   and   almost  sessile  in   the 
axils,  much   shorter  than  the  long  leaf-stalks  ;    calyx 
and  bracts  red  and  thick,  less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  yellow  corolla.    Old  World  tropics.  — Widely  cult,  in 
the  tropics,  and  now  grown  somewhat  in  S.  Fla.  ?ud  S. 
Calif,  for  the  fleshy  calyxes,  which,  when  cooked,  make 
an  excellent  sauce  or  jelly  with  the  flavor  of  cranberry. 
The  green  seed  pod  is  not  edible     The  juice  from  the 
calyxes  makes  a  cooling  acid  drink.    Thrives  in  hot,  dry 
climates. 

4.  escal6ntU8,  Linn.  (AhehnSschus  esculentus, 
Moench).  Okka.  tUMBO.  Mostly  strict,  2-G  ft.,  the 
stems  terete  and  more  or  less  hispid:  Ivs.  cordate  in 
outline,  3-5-lobed  or  divided,  the  lobes  ovate-pointed 
and  coarsely  toothed  or  notched:  fls.  solitary  and  axil- 
'  ry,  on  inch-long  peduncles,  yellow,  with  a  red  center: 
Ir.  a  long  ribbed  pod  (.">-12  in.  long),  used  in  cookery. 
Trop.  Asia. —  For  culture,  etc.,  see  Okra.  A  large-fld. 
form  (var.  speciosus,  cf.  H.  Manihot)  in  Gt.  43,  p.  623. 

AA.    Perennial  Jierbs,  mostly  grown  as  border  plants. 

These  plants  are  late  summer  and  fall  bloomers, 
with  hollyhock-like  fls.  They  send  up  new.  strong 
shoots  or  canes  each  year.  Many  of  them  are  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  N.,  but  even  these  profit  by  a  mulch 
covering.  Others  are  tender  iu  the  N.,  and  the  roots 
should  be  taken  up  after  frost  and  stored  in  a  dry, 
warm  cellar.  Keep  them  just  moist  enough  to  main- 
tain life  in  them.  Many  times  the  roots  of  these  her- 
baceous species  are  set  in  large  pots  in  the  spring, 
and  they  then  make  most  excellent  specimens.  All  the 
species  require  a  deep,  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water. 

B.  Foliage  green  and  usually  glabrous. 

5.  MAnihot,  Linn.  Tall  and  stout  {3-9  ft.),  glabrous 
or  hairy:  Ivs.  large,  palmately  or  pedately  5-9  parted 
into  long  and  narrow  oblong-lanceolate  dentate  lobes: 
involucre  bracts  oblong-lanceolate,  falling  after  a  time 
(as  does  the  calyx) :  fls.  large  (4-9m.  across),  pale  yellow 
( sometimes  white )  .with  a  purple  eye :  capsule  oblong  and 
hispid.  Old  World  tropics,  and  spontaneous  in  S.  states. 
B.M.  1702;  31.-)2  (Ivs.  more  cut).  S.H.  2:263.-This  is 
apparently  the  Sunset  Hibiscus  of  the  trade;  also  the 
Queen  of  the  Summer  Hibiscus.  In  botanical  works.  //. 
Mauihnt  is  said  to  be  an  annual,  but  as  known  to  horti- 
culturists it  is  a  perennial.  For  a  discussion  of  this 
point  as  related  to  the  limitations  of  the  species,  see  G. 
C.  III.  22:249;  Gu.  .■.3.  p.  127  (and  plate  1157).  Botani- 
cally.the  species  is  allied  to  H.  esculentus.  Not  hardy  in 
the  open  in  the  North,  but  the  roots  may  be  taken  up 
in  the  fall  and  carried  overwinter  in  a  warm,  dry  cellar. 
In  the  middle  states  and  South,  it  may  be  expected  to 
survive  if  well  mulched.     Grows  readily  from  seeds, 


blooming  late  the  first  year  if  the  seeds  are  started 
under  glass. 

G.  aculeitus,  Walt.   Not  very  stout.  2-(»  ft.  tall,  hispid 
all  over  but  not  tomentose  nor  whitish:  Ivs.  roundish 
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1055.  Hibiscus  Moscheutos  (X  34). 

or  roundish-ovate  in  outline,  .Vj-lobed  or  -parted,  the 
sinuses  often  rounded  and  enlarging,  the  lobes  angled 
or  toothed  and  blunt  :  fls.  3-4  in.  across,  yellow,  with 
purple  in  the  base.    S.  Car.  south.  — Not  hardy  North. 

7.  cocclneus,  Walt.  {E.  specibsns,  K\t.).  Green  and 
glabrous  throughout,  3-4  ft.:  Ivs.  palmately  lobed,  or 
the  lowest  and  sometimes  all  of  them  palmately  com- 
pound, the  divisions  long-linear-lanceolate  and  remotely 
toothed:  fls,  very  large  (5-6  in.  across),  rose-red,  the 
petals  obovate  and  conspicuously  narrowed  at  the  base; 
column  of  stamens  verv  long.  Ga.  south.  B.M.  360. 
R.H.  18.")8,p.  575;  1866: 2.30. -Not  hardy  North.  Take 
up  roots  and  store  in  cellar. 

8.  milit^ris,  Cav.  Four  to  6  ft.,  strong-growing, 
glabrous:  <vs.  rather  small,  usually  hastate  (2  shmjt 
lobes  at  base),  the  middle  lobe  ovate-lanceolate  or  tn- 
angular-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  equally  crenate- 
toothed:  involucre  scales  linear  or  awl-like,  nearly  or 
quite  half  as  long  as  the  calyx:  fls.  3-5  in.  across,  white, 
blush  o/  pale  rose,  purple-eyed.  Wet  places.  Pa.  to 
Minn,  and  south  to  the  Gulf.  B.M.  2385. -A  hardy  and 
fine  species.    Forms  occur  with  Ivs.  not  lobed. 

BB,    Foliage  soft-white-tomentose  beneath  and  some- 
times on  top. 

C.    Lvs.  not  lobed  {or  only  slightly  so). 

9.  Mofchefitos,  Linn.  {ff. pahistris,  Linn.).  Fig.  1055. 
Strong-growing,  3-5  ft.,  the  terete  stem  pubescent  or 
tomentose:  Ivs.  mostly  ovate,  entire  in  general  outline 
or  sometimes  shallowly  3-lobed  at  the  top,  blunt  or  cre- 
nate-toothed,  very  soft-tomentose  beneath  but  becoming 
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nearly  or  quite  (?labrous  above,  the  long  petiole  often 
ioineii  to  the  peduncle:  involucre  bracts  linear,  nearly 
or  quite  as  loni?  as  the  tomentose  calyx:  tls.  very  large 
(4-7-8  in.  broad),  light  rose-color  (or  white  in  var. 
albuif),  with  a  purple  eye:  capsule  glabrous.  Marshes 
along  the  coast  from  Mass.  to  Fla.  and  west  to  L.  Michi- 
gan. B.M.  882.  B.R.  17:14G;?;  3.3:7.  Mn.2:161.  Gng. 
2:227.  /T.  ri^seHM,  Thore,  of  Europe,  a  rose-colored 
form,  is  considered  to  be  a  naturalized  form  of  this 
American  species.  R.H.  1879:10.  — (^ne  of  the  best  of 
the  Marsh  Mallows,  thriving  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Of 
easiest  culture  and  perfectly  hardy.  lilooms  in  Aug. 
and  Sept.  The  foliage  is  strong  and  effective.  The 
most  generally  cultivated  of  the  hardy  herbaceous 
kinds.  The  form  known  as  Crimson  Eye  (clear  white 
with  a  crimson  center)  was  introduced  1894  by  Wm.  F 
Bassett  &.  Son.  It  was  found  in  a  swamp  in  New  Jersey. 
There  is  some  question,  however,  as  to  whether  it  is 
specirtcally  the  same  as  //.  Moschfiitos.  The  tls.  are 
pure  white  (except  the  center),  expand  wide,  and  the 
Ivs.  are  bronze-tinted.    The  carpels  are  more  atteimate. 

10.  incdilius,  Wendl.  Much  like  JT.  Jfoscheufos,  and 
sometimes  passing  for  it  in  the  trade:  Ivs.  smaller  and 
narrower,  ovate-lanceolate,  not  lobed,  serrate-toothed: 
lis.  sulfur-yellow,  with  a  crimson  eye.  S.  Car.  and  south. 
—  Seems  to  be  hardy  in  the  North  with  a  mulch  protec- 
tion. 

11.  Calif6niicu8,  Kell.  Strong  growing,  5  ft.,  the  stem 
terete  or  slightly  grooved  above,  more  or  less  pubes- 
cent: Ivs.  distinctly  cordate,  ovate,  shallow-t<>othed  and 
not  lobed.  dull  ashy  gray  beneath  :  involucre  bracts 
hairy:  corolla  white  or  rose,  with  a  purple  eye,  Ii-5  in. 
across:  capsule  pubescent.  Calif. —  Gray  regards  this 
as  a  form  of  JI.  lasiocarpus,  Jav.  ('ar.  occidenfdlis, 
itray).  A  portrait  of  H.  lasiocarpus  will  be  found  in 
G.F.  1:426.  Although  the  naiiie//.  Californirus  is  com- 
mon in  the  trade,  it  is  a  question  howmuch  of  the  stock, 
if  any,  is  this  species.  Certainly  some  of  it  is  £T.  Mos- 
cheutos.  From  II.  Moschentns  this  species  is  told  by  its 
conlate  ashy-tomentose  i  rs.  and  hairy-eiliate  involucre 
bracts.  The  plant  known  to  the  trade  as  H.  Californi- 
cus  is  hardy. 

CO,    Li'S.  strongly  lobed. 

;2.  grandiflbruB,  Michx.  Tall  and  stout  (3-8  ft,),  the 
terete  reddish  stem  becomintr  glabrous:  Ivs.  large,  3- 
lobed,  the  lobes  ovate-acumiuate  or  o%'ate-oblong-acu- 
minate.  the  side  ones  widely  spreading,  blunt-toothed 
or  even  again  lobed:  fls.  very  large  (G-8  in.  across), 
white  or  rose,  with  deeper  eye.  Ga.,  Fla.  west.  — Aside 
from  the  large  fls,  and  lobed  Ivs.,  this  is  very  like  H. 
Moschfutos.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  true  II.  grandiflorus 
is  in  the  trade. 

AAA,    Shrubs,  hardy  in  the  Xorth  (or  in  the  middle 

states). 

13.  Syriacus,  Linn.  (Alfhrpa  frittex,  Hort.).   Shrubby 

Althea.     Rose  op  Sharon,     Figs.  105G,  1057,     Shrub, 

ti-12  ft.  high,  much  branched,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous: 

-  .  Ivs.  rather  small,  short-petioled, 

strongly  3-ribbed,  triangular-  or 
rhombic-ovate,  mostly  3-Jobed 
and  with  many  rounded  teeth  or 
notches:  fls,  solitary  in  the  axils 
on  the  young  wood  (late  in  the 
season),  somewhat  bell-shaped, 
2-3  in,  long,  rose  or  purple,  usu- 
ally darker  at  the  base  :  pod 
short,  splitting  into  5  valves, 
Asia.  B.M.  83.  R.H.  1845:133 
(var.  spcc/o.?!*.?,  with  double  fls.). 
—  One  of  the  commonest  of  orna- 
mental shrubs,  and  hardy  in  On- 
tario. It  is  immensely  variable  in 
character  of  fls.,  the  colors  rang- 
ing from  blne-piirple  to  violet- 
red,  flesh  color  and  white;  also 
full  double  forms.  There  are 
forms  with  variegated  Ivs.  Col- 
ored plates  of  some  of  the  double-fld.  forms  will  be 
found  in  Gn.  52:1150.  The  species  thrives  in  any  good 
soil.  Prop,  by  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  ripene«l  wood  taken 
in  the  fall,  and  named  vars.  by  grafting  on  the  common 


aeedling  stock.  Nativity  uncertain,  but  probably  not 
Syrian,  as  Linnteus  supposed  :  probably  native  in 
China.  To  this  species  belong  such  trade  names  as 
H.  purpitreus,  II.  spfciosus  riibrr,  II.  ranuncuhpflorus, 
II.  thtus  dlbus,  II.  Lt-opoldii,  II.  p<Ponifldru8,  II.  cjtles- 
tls,  H.  violUceus,  H.  ane»ion<pfldrus,  H.  atrirubens, 
n.  bicolor,  H.  camel  lie  ndrus.  H.  eleyanfissimus,  etc. 

14.  Ham&bo,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  A  Japanese  species  offered 
by  importers  but  not  yet  tested  in  this  country,  and 
probably  not  hardy  south  of  the  southern-middle  states: 
r)-10  ft.  high,  closely  pubescent:  Ivs.  roundish,  with  an 
abrupt  short  point,  irregularly  shallowly  toothed,  white 


1056.  Capsule 
of  Hibiscus  Syriacus. 


1057.  Hibiscus  Syriacus  (X  3^). 

tomentose:  involucre  of  scales  united  at  the  base:  fls. 
solitary  in  the  upper  axils,  large,  yellow,  with  a  darker 
base. 

AAAA.    Shrubs  of  glasshouses,  or  permanently  planted 
out  in  the  far  South. 

B.   Li'.^.  hoary  beneath. 

15.  elittis,  Swartz  (  Parifitnn  rlafutn.  G.  Don).  Moun- 
tain Mahoe.  A  West  Indian  tree,  now  introduced  in 
S.  Calif. :    Ivs.  round-cordate,  short-cuspidate,  entire 
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Involucre  ileciduous  (with  the  calyx),  8-10-toothed:  lis. 
4  in.  loii^,  openinj;  primrose  color  in  the  morniug,  then 
chantfiiig,  an  the  day  advances,  to  orange  and  deep  red. 

—  This  species,  the  next,  and  probably  others,  yield  the 
Cuba  bast,  used  for  tyiiit;  cigars  and  for  other  purposes. 
Lvs.  and  shoots  medicinal:  wood  durable. 

16.  tili&ceus,  Linn.  (Parltlum  tiliiiceum,  Juss.). 
Kound-htaded  tree  20-:{0  ft.  hitrh:  lvs.  rouud-cordate 
and  short-acuminate,  etjtire  or  oliscurely  crenate;  in- 
volucre persistent  (with  the  calyx),  10-toothed  :  tis. 
2-;J  in,  long,  yellow.  Old  World  tropics,  but  naturalized 
in  the  W.  Indies  and  at  Key  West.— Offered  recently  by 
Reasoner.   Evergreen.   JSproutsfrom  the  base  if  frozen. 

BB.  Lrs.  usu'ilhj  green  both  sides. 

17  heteroph:fIlus,  Vent.  Tall  shrub  of  Australia,  int. 
in  S.  Calif.,  when;  it  is  a  free  and  showy  bloomer:  nearly 
glabrous:  lvs.  varying  from  linear  to  lanceolate  and 
elliptic-oblong  and  from  entire  to  3-lobed,  5-0  in.  long, 
usually  serrulate  and  sometimes  white  beneath:  tis. 
large  (.'{-t  in.  long),  white,  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  the 
calyx  tonieutose:  capsule  hairy. 

18.  calycinus,  Willd.  {IT.  chri/S'tnthus,  Hort.).  Small 
shrub  from  8.  Africa,  and  sparingly  known  in  this 
country;  pubescent:  lvs.  long-stalkeil,  round-cordate, 
somewhat  3-5-angled  and  .VT-nerved,  crenate,  hairy  or 
velvety:  fls.  on  axillary  peduncles  which  are  shorter 
than  the  petioles,  large,  yellow,  with  a  dark  center:  in- 
volucre bracts  5,  bristle-pointed:    capsule  tomentose. 

—  To  be  grown  indoors,  but  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
summer  with  good  results.  Probably  valuable  for  per- 
manent planting  in  the  extreme  S. 

19.  cispUtinus,  St.  Hil.  Bushy,  3-5  ft.:  stems  gla- 
brous but  prickly:  lvs.  deltoid-lanceolate  or  deltoid- 
ovate,  3-lobe<l,  coarsely  toothed,  sparsely  hairy  on  the 
veins:  fls.  solitary.  4-5  in.  across,  light  pink,  with  darker 
color  in  the  eye  and  sometimes  darker  on  the  margins. 
Brazil  (this  side  the  Platte  river,  whence  the  specific 
name).  R. IT.  1898:480.  Oug,  7::")0.  — Little  known  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  late  fall  bloomer,  and  may  be  planted 
out  in  summer.  It  seeds  freely,  and  these,  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  will  give  blooming  plants  for  the  following  fall. 
Handsome. 

20.  D^nisoni,  Burb.  Small  glasshouse  shrub,  flower- 
ing when  very  small,  glabrous:  lvs.  thick  and  rather 
stiff,  slender-stalked, elliptic-ovate,  entire  or  obscurely 
crenulate,  acuminate,  dull  green:  fls.  terminal,  large, 
white,  4-5  in.  across.  Nativity  unknown,  but  int.  from 
Atistral.  F.M.  187<>:2.'^2.— A  good  greenhouse  plant,  re- 
quiring warm  temperature. 


1058.  Hibiscus  Rosa-Sinensis  (X  1-5). 

21.  Rdsa- Sinensis,  Linn.  {H.  Sinensis,  Hort.).  Chi- 
nese Hibiscus.  Shoeblack  Plant.  Fig.  1058.  Inglass- 
houses  a  shrub  3-8  ft.  high,  l)ut  reaching  20  ft.  in  sub- 
tropical regions,  glabrous:  lvs.  rather  large,  thin  and 
shining  green,  broad-ovate  to  lance-ovate,  somewhat 
tapering  to  the  base,  acuminate,  coarsely  and  unequally 
toothed:  involucre  bracts  linear,  free,  as  long  as  the 
calyx  tube:   fls.  solitary  in  the  upper  axils  of  the  new 


growth,  on  peduncles  which  excee<l  the  petioles,  bright 
rose-red,  4-5  in.  across,  with  a  projecting  red  column  of 
stamens  and  pistil.  Asia,  probably  Ciiina:  now  dis- 
tributed in  warm  countries,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
old-fashioned  conservatory  pot-plants.  B.M.  158.  I.H. 
29:441.  O.C.  III.  2:.")29.  C4n.  53,  p.  127. -It  is  now  im- 
mensely variable.  Forms  are  double-tlil.,  and  others  are 
orange,  yellow,  bright  re«l,  magenta,  and  parti-colored, 
Var.  Codperi,  Hort.  (//.  Cooptri,  Hort.),  has  narrow 
white-marked  lvs.  and  distorted  scarlet  fls.  Tradenames 
belonging  to  this  species  are  II.  b)uUi>inti.'<.sitnu.s,  If. 
canninntus,  H.  chry)t(itithu.-<,  II.  fiili/idun,  II.  fiiUjetm, 
II.  kermes'uum,  II.  InteHU,  II.  minidfus,  II.  sitb-violi)- 
ceusf,  II.  2ebr)uns.  Hibiscus  Ifosd-Siiwusis  is  a  sum- 
mer-flowerimr  shrub  which  always  attracts  attention. 
It  is  often  plunged  in  the  open  with  other  subtropical 
stuff.  It  is  easy  to  grow  in  ordinary  potting  soil.  In 
winter  keep  it  slow  by  witholding  water  and  keeping  in 
a  temperature  not  above  50°.  In  spring  head  the  plants 
in  and  start  them  up  to  get  the  new  wood  on  which  the 
flowers  are  borne.  Give  plenty  of  water  when  growing, 
and  syringe  frequently.  Prop,  readily  by  softwood  cut- 
tings in  spring,  or  by  hard  cuttings  in  fall. 

//.  Archeri.  Hort..  is  a  hyl)ri(l  of  H.  Kosa-Sinensis  ami  H. 
schizopetalus,  raised  l)y  A.  S.  Archer,  Antigua,  West  Indies. 
Much  like  H.  Rosa-Sinensis.  Fls.  red.  (in.  o5:12_'l.— if.  Cam- 
eroni.  Knowles  &  Weste.  Tall  shrub,  with  heart -«sh'ipcd  3-lobed 
lvs.  and  large,  solitary,  creain-eoloreti,  red-veined  tls.  Madng. 
B.M.  '.VXUi.  The  plant  tigured  under  this  name  in  Gn.  .53:1104  is 
probably  a  form  of  H.  Kosa-Sinensis.—//.  mittabilis,  Linn. 
Treelike  or  tall  shru)>:  lvs.  eord.-ite,  .Vangled,  toothed,  downy: 
fls.  axillary,  opening  wlutt*  or  pink  but  changing  to  deep  red  by 
night:  involucre  bracts  shorter  than  calyx.  China.  Cult,  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  Recently  introd.  in  S.  Fla. 
under  ♦he  name  of  Cotton  Rose  an<l  Confederate  Rose.-//. 
schizopetalus.  Hook.  f.  Allied  to  H.  Rosa-Sinensis:  fls.  pendu- 
lous, the  recurving  petals  beautifully  cut,  the  involucre  none, 
the  fruit  long  and  beiiring  glal>rous  see<ls.  E.  tropical  Afr.  B. 
M.  6524.  F.S.  •i.{:23y7-8.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus. 
—il.  splendens,  Fras.  Shrub,  12-20  ft.,  soft-tomentose,  prickly: 
lvs.  cordate-ov.'ite.  palmately  .'KT-T-lo^^ed:  fls.  verj'  large,  rose- 
red.  Ausrnd.  B..M.3025.  BR.  19:1629.  Handsome.— i/.  *wra<- 
tensis.  Linn.  Trailing,  with  palmately  .'{-.^-parted  lvs.:  tls.  yel- 
low: involucre  bracts  with  odd  nail  like  spines.  India,  but 
widely  distributed.  G.C.  III.  9:.VJ9.— Zf.  veniistus.  Blume. 
Very  like  H.  mutabilis.  but  involucre  brp.cts  broad.  Java.  B. 
M.  7183.— if.  c«7ida««,  undetermined  trade  name.       l   H.  B. 

HICKOEY-NUT.  Notwithstanding  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  nuts  of  several  species  of  Hickory  have 
been  held  since  the  settletnent  of  America  by  the  white 
men,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  their  domes- 
tication and  improvement.  Out  of  the  9  or  10  species 
recognized  by  botanists,  not  more  than  3  or  4  have  been 
found  suflicit'Utly  promising  from  an  economic  stand- 
point to  justify  conspicuous  effort  at  amelioration.  Of 
these  the  Pecan  (  //.  Pecan)  stands  easily  flr.st,  followed 
in  order  of  apparent  value  by  the  Shagbark  ( Little 
Shellbark),  Zr.  oca /(7  ;  the  Shellbark  (Big  Shellbark), 
H.  laciiiiosa,  and  the  Pignut,  //.  tjlnbni.  The  Pecan 
differs  in  its  requirements  of  soil  and  climate  from  the 
other  species,  and  is  described  separately  under  Pecan. 
For  the  botany  of  the  Hickories,  see  Ilicoria. 

In  flavor  an<l  quality  of  kernel  the  Shagbark  is 
esteemed  by  most  Americans  as  the  choicest  of  native 
nuts,  though  in  these  respects  the  Shellbark  is  but  lit- 
tle inferior  to  it.  The  thinner  shell  and  larger  propor- 
tion of  kernel  have  given  the  former  precedence  over 
the  latter  in  m«>st  cultural  efforts:  though  the  thrifty 
growth,  symmetrical  form  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
latter  render  it  one  of  the  m(»st  handsome  and  useful  of 
native  trees  for  roadside  or  lawn  planting.  The  Shag- 
bark has  the  broader  area  of  nattiral  distribution,  being 
found  in  localities  throughout  most  of  the  United  States 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Great  Plains,  except  on  the  low- 
lands of  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  states.  The 
Shellbark  is  mainly  confined  to  the  railey  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  larger  tributaries,  extending  eastward, 
however,  into  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  western  New 
York. 

The  Pignut,  which  is  similar  to  the  Shagbark  in  area 
of  distribution,  is  much  inferior  to  the  others  in  quality, 
but  shows  wider  variation  than  either  in  this  respect, 
and  has  disclosed  at  least  one  variety  of  distinct  cul- 
tural merit. 

As  the  Hickories,  other  than  the  Pecan,  are  slow- 
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growing  species  at  best,  they  should  not 
be  planted  on  other  than  fertile  soil.  The 
Shellbark  is  native  to  river  bottoms,  and 
requires  rii'her  land  than  the  otht  rs,  which 
endure  a  rather  wide  range  of  soil  charac- 
teristics, provided  there  is  suflicient  depth 
and  good  drainage.  Deep,  well-drained, 
fertile  loams,  either  of  sandy  or  clayey 
nature,  are  acceptable  to  all  the  species. 

Propiiyaf ion.  — All  the  species  are  propa- 
gated by  seed.  Planting  is  f  recjuently  done 
in  autumn,  but,  to  lessen  the  destruction 
by  roduuts,  is  more  safely  done  in  early 
spring.  In  such  e:ise  the  freshly  gathered 
nuts,  after  removal  from  the  hulls,  should 
be  stored  in  slightly  dampened  sand  dur- 
ing the  winter,  or  stratitied,  as  other  tree 
seeds.  Uniformity  of  growth  is  promoted 
by  planting  nuts  where  trees  are  to  stand, 
as  the  transplantinfr  process  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
loss.  If  trees  must  be  transplanted,  it  is 
proba>»ly  best  to  transplant  annually  in 
nursery  rows,  in  rich  soil,  to  promote 
growth  of  fibrous  roots  and  to  lessen  the 
shock  of  tiiial  transplantation  to  the  per- 
manent location. 

The  propagation  of  the  Hickories  by 
budding  and  grafting  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, even  the  most  experienced  propaira- 
torsof  woody  plants  failing  to  secure  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  success.  Most 
growers  favor  cleft  crown-grafting  in  the 
spring,  on  established  stocks  of  the  same 
species.  The  operation  is  performed  just 
as  stocks  are  starting  into  growth,  using 
dormant  cions  with  terminal  buds  and 
mounding  up  to  the  top  bud  with  fine  earth. 
As  the  stocks  are  in  condition  only  for  a 
few  days,  the  process  is  uncertain  and  ex- 
pensive. 

One  of  the  most  successful  propagators 
of  woody  plants,  Jackson  Dawson,  of 
Arnold  Arboretum,  recommends  the  use 
of  the  Bitternut  {IT.  minima)  as  a  stock, 
growing  seedlings  in  boxes  4  in.  deep  for 
one  or  two  years,  until  of  sufticient  size 
for  grafting.  Under  this  plan  the  seed- 
lings should  be  transferred  to  pots  in  the 
autumn  and  taken  into  the  greenhouse 
about  January  1.  He  advises  side-grafting 
these  close  to  the  collar.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  begin  to  start,  the  grafted  trees  in 
pots  must  be  plunged  in  sphagnum  to  the 
top  ]»ud  and  left  until  March  to  callus* 
Root-grafting,  as  commonly  practiced,  has 
rarely  been  found  to  succeed. 

One  promising  method  of  root-propaga- 
tion suggested  by  Fuller  consists  in  the 
"turning  up  or  exposing  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  of  si<le  roots,  severed  from  the 
parent  tree."  Their  lower  extremities  are 
left  in  place  for  one  or  two  seasons,  until 
a  distinct  top  has  been  formed  throusrh 
the  ay:ency  of  adventitious  buds  on  the  ex- 
posed portions.  Thoujrh  a  slow  and  ex- 
pensive process,  this  is  probably  more  cer- 
tain than  any  other  method  yet  developed. 
In  some  instances,  where  the  tops  of  trees 
have  been  killed,  the  varieties  have  been 
perpetuated  through  this  practice  by 
promptly  turnim;  up  and  staking  roots 
that  were  yet  alive. 

Plantiutf  should  be  done  in  autumn,  or 
as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  can  safely 
be  worked.  An  abundance  of  rich  soil 
should  be  used  in  the  holes,  as  much  of 
the  success  in  transplanting  depends  upon 
a  prompt"  and  vigorous  root-growth.  If 
clean  cultivation  cannot  be  practiced,  a 
heavy  mulch  should  be  applied,  ana  be 
maintained  for  several  years,  until  the 
tree  is  well  established.     After  this,  little 
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1059.  Forms  of  Hicoria  ovata. 

1.  Ovate  form.  2.  Long-ovate 
form.  6. 6a.  Meriden.  7.  Jack- 
son. S,Ha.  Milford.  Nat.  size. 
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care   is  needed,  except  to  guard  against 
the  attacks  of  leaf-eating  insects. 

Production  and  r^c  — Large  quantities 
of  IShagbarks  are  consumed  in  our  cities, 
but  the  sujiply  is  mainly  from  the  forests. 
In  some  sections,  choice  second-growth 
trees  have  been  preserved  along  fences 
and  roadsides,  and  these  are  usually 
found  to  yield  larger  crops  and  finer  nut's 
than  the  forest  trees.  In  p<>rtions  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  there  is  a  large  pro- 
duction of  nuts  from  such  trees.  In  that 
section  the  nuts  are  marketed  in  the  form 
of  kernels  free  from  shells,  for  use  by 
confectioners  and  bakers.  The  cracking  of 
the  nuts  isdone  by  women  and  children  on 
the  farms,  this  work  constituting  a  do- 
mestic industry  of  some  importance  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  As  the  use  of  Shagbarks  in 
cookiner  is  apparently  increasing,  it  is  ini- 
portantthat trees  oearing  ^hoicenuts  shall 
be  preserved  and  cared  for.  The  charac- 
teristics that  determine 
commercial  value  are: 
first,  cracking  quality  ; 
second, thinness  of  shell ; 
third,  size;  fourth, 
plunipness  end  flavor  of 
kernel;  fifth,  productive- 
ness. 

Numerous  apparently 
natural  Hickory  hybrids 
have  been  brought  to 
notice,  but  those  thus 
far  discovered  have 
given  little  evidence  of 
cultural  value.  The  most 
important  are  the  Nuss- 
baumer  and  McCallister  nuts,  which  are 
described  under  Pecuti. 

I'arietien.  —  ln  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  Hickories  are  propa- 
gated by  budding  and  trrafting,  few  nur- 
series offer  other  than  seedling  trees. 
Several  choice  varieties  of  Shagbark  have 
been  described  and  named  because  of 
desira])Ie  characteristics,  however,  an»l 
several  of  these  have  been  propagated 
in  a  small  way  by  crown-grafting  on  estab- 
lished trees.  Grafted  trees  of  one  vari- 
ety, the  Hales,  can  be  obtained  in  small 
numbers  at  one  or  two  nurseries.  No  va- 
rieties of  the  Shellbark  have  been  offered 
by  nurserymen.  The  illustrations  (Fig. 
1059)  are  adapted  from  the  Nut-Culture 
Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Dei.t,  of  Agric. 

The  more  important  varieties  are  the 
following: 

ShaobakK:  Ctirtis.— Conn.  A  smooth  nut 
of  mediiim  size,  slightly  compresse<l:  kernel 
plump,  light  in  color  and  of  good  quulitj-:  shell 
thin:  crucking  quality  good. 

Dover.— Pa.  A  niedinni-sized  angular  nut. 
rather  broad  at  the  base.  l)ut  having  a  long  and 
sharplj.nsal  point:  shell  moderately  thin;  crack- 
ing quality  good:  quality  good. 

£liot.— Conn.  Of  medium  size,  compressed, 
angular,  ovate,  with  prominent  tip :  kernel 
plump:  flavor  mild  and  pleasant:  shell  thi:;i; 
cracking  quality  good. 

Hales  (Hale's  Papershell) .  —  S .  J.  Large, 
quadrangular,  slightly  compressed,  with  a  pe- 
euliar  wa\y  surf;t«-e:  kerne!  rather  deeply  cor- 
rugat'-d.  Viut  plump  and  of  goo<l  quality,  re- 
tidning  its  sweetness  for  two  years  or  more  : 
shell  thin  and  of  fair  erar-king  quality.  The 
Hales  nut  is  the  first  named  variety  of  Hickory, 
having  been  described  and  illnstr.ited  by  A.  S. 
Fuller  in  "The  Rural  New-Yorker"  in  1870. 
It  is  probably  the  only  sort  now  obt.ninaVde  at 
the  nurseries.  The  original  tree  bears  a  fair 
crop  annually,  an»l  numerous  younger  trees 
grafted  from  it  are  now  in  liearing. 

Jackson.— Ohio.  A  compressed  oval  nut  of 
large  size:  kernel  large,  plump,  and  of  excellent 
quality:  shell  thin;  cracking  quality  medium. 
Fig.  10:.9. 
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Learning.— yto.  A  large  nnt  of  fine  flavor  and  excellent  crack- 
ing quality,  the  kernel  coniiutc  "'>'  i"  mibmken  halves. 

Meriden.—i'oun.  I^arge,  ohlonK.  compresseil:  kernel  larnte 
»n<l  of  giKxl  quality:  shell  rather  thick,  but  cracks  well.  Fig. 
10.'iO. 

Milford—Mnn^.  A  compressed  ovate  ntit.  nie<linm  to  large 
In  n\ze,  with  large,  plump  kernel  of  excellent  quality:  cracks 
well:  one  of  the  best  nuts  yet  brought  to  notice.    Fig.  1059. 


1060.   Foliacre  and  pistillate  flowers  of  Hicoria  Pecan. 

i2»<;«.— Ohio.  Angul.ir,  ovate,  medium  to  large  in  size:  kernel 
plump,  bright  and  of  line  quality:  shell  thin  and  of  good  crack- 
ing quality:  tree  regularly  productive. 

Woodboiirne.—Fn.  Long,  compressed  ovate,  large  and  smooth : 
kernel  tender  and  of  very  high  quality:  shell  rather  thick,  but 
cracks  well. 

PiONUT:  Of  *he  somewhat  numerous  sweet-flavoretl  forms 
founil  in  this  si)ecies.  the  following  one  at  least  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  peri)etuation  be«'ause  of  its  delicate  davor.  thin  shell 
and  excellent  cracking  qn;ilitj-. 

Brackett.—lnvra.  Roundish  compressed,  smooth  and  of  gray- 
ish color,  medium  to  large  in  size:  kernel  i>lump.  sweet  and  of 
delicate  flavor:  shell  ver>-  thin,  and  easily  freed  from  the  kernel. 

Wm.  a.  T'Ylor. 

HICORIA  (from   its  aboriginal   name)  Syn.,  Cfirf/a. 
Juiflatid<}ce(B.   Hickory,    Hardy  oriiauientaf  trees,  with 
rather  large,  deciduous  odd-pinnate  Ivs..  small    irreeu 
ish  tis..  the  staminate  ones    in  conspicuous  pendulous 
racemes,  and  with  rather  large,  green,  dehiscent  fruits 


enclosing  a  mostly  edible  nut.  The  Hiclcories  are 
among  the  mo.'^t  beautiful  and  most  useful  trees  of  the 
American  forest,  and  are  all  very  ornamental  park  trees, 
with  a  straight,  sometimes  high  and  slender  trunk  and 
a  large,  graceful,  pyramidal  or  oblong  head  of  generally 
light  green  foliage,  turning  from  yellow  to  orange  or 
orange-brown  in  fall.  They  are  hardy  North  except  H. 
Pectin,  (K/itatirtt  and  »«///•/.•*/«><»-/<>;•*« i.-*,  but  //.  l\van 
thrives  rarely  in  Mas.sachu.setts  in  sheltered  positions. 
Most  of  the  species  have  heavy,  hard,  strong  and  tough 
woo<l,  much  valued  for  many  purposes,  especially  for 
handles  of  tools,  manufacture  of  carriatres  and  wagons, 
also  for  making  baskets  and  for  fuel.  The  nuts  of  some 
species,  as  H.  Prrnu  and  //.  onitu,  also  //.  laciniatii  and 
some  varieties  of  //.  glahm  and  //.  nlha  are  edible,  and 
are  sold  in  large  (juantities,  mostly  gathered  from  the 
woods,  though  in  later  years  orchards  of  improved  va- 
rieties have  been  planted.  A  large  number  of  insects 
prey  upon  the  Hickory,  attacking  the  wood,  foliage  and 
fr.,  for  which  see  the  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  T.  JS. 
Eutom.  Com.,  p.  28.">-;{i:9.  T'^re  are  also  some  fungi, 
causing  sometimes  an  early  <lefoliation  of  the  trees. 

The  Hickories  generally  grow  best  in  rich,  moist  soil, 
but    some,    especially    II.   ylithra,    H.    alba     and    H. 
ovnfii,  grow  equally  well  in  «lrier  localities.    They  are 
of  rather  slow  growth,  and  diflicult  to  transplant  if  taken 
from  the  woods:  therefore  the  .seeds  are  often  planted 
where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  but  if  grown  in  the  nur- 
sery   and    transplanted    several    times    when 
young,  trees  t>-10  ft.  high  may  be  trans[>lanted 
successfully.    I'rop.  usually  by  seeds  strut illed 
and  sown  in  spring  in  rows  about  3  in.  deep; 
named  varieties  may   be  grafted  in  spring  in 
the  greenhouse,  on  potted  stock  of  //.  minima, 
which  seems  to  be  the  best  spec.es  for  this  pur- 
pose, veneer-  or  splice-grafting  being  usually 
employed  ;  sometimes  also  increased   by  root- 
sprouts.   For  futher  horticultural  advice,  see  Hickory- 
nvt  aud  Ptcan. 

There  are  al)0ut  10  species  of  Hickory,  all  in  E.  N. 
Anierica  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  Branches  with  solid 
pith:  Ivs.  alternate,  without  stipules,  with  3-17  serrate 
Ifts. :  tis.  mon(pcious,  apetalous,  appearing  with  the  Ivs. ; 
staminate  tls.  in  axillary, slender, pendulous  catkins,  each 
fl.  with  3-10  stamens,  borne  in  the  axil  of  a  3-lobed 
bract;  pistillate  tls.  in  a  terminal,  2-10-rtd.  cluster  or 
spike,  consisting  of  a  1-celled  ovary  enclosed  by  a  4- 
lobed  involucre:  fr.  globular  to  oblong,  with  a  husk 
separating  into  4  valves  and  a  bony  nut,  inconpletely 
2— t-celled.  See  also  Rep.  Missouri  Bot.  T^ard.  7,  p.  28- 
42,  pi.  1-23.  and  Kep,  of  C.  S.  Dept.  of  Aerie.  Div. 
of  Pomol.  Nut-Culture  (189(n,  cited  below  as  U.S.N.C. 
(the  tirst  number  referring  to  the  plate,  the  second  and 
third  to  the  figure). 

A.  Scales  of  buds  vallate,  4-6 :  fr.  with  winged  sutures; 
nnt  usually  thin-shelled :  Ifts.  7-lS,  usually  falcate. 

B.   Nut   mostly   elongated,  almost  terete:    husk  thin, 
splitting  to  the  base:  kernel  sweet. 

Fec&n,  Britt.  {Cdrya  oliv(ff6rmis,  Nutt. ).  Pecan. 
Fig.  1060.  Tall  tree,  to  170  ft.,  with  the  branches  pubes- 
cent when  young  :  bark  deeply 
furrowed,  grayish  brown:  Ifts. 
11-17,  short  stalked,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate 
or  doubly  serrate,  tomentose 
and  glandular  when  young,  usu- 
ally glabrous  at  length,  4-7  in. 
long:  staminate  catkins  almost 
sessile  :  fr.  ''-10  in  clusters  or 
spikes,  oblong,  lK-33'2  in.  long; 
nut  ovoid  or  oblong,  smooth, 
brown,  irregularly  marked  with 
dark  brown,  2-celled  at  the 
base;  kernel  sweet.  From  Iowa 
and  Ind.  south  to  Alab.  and 
Tex.;  also  ia  Mexico.    S.S.  7: 


1061. 


338-.30.    A.G.   12:273-75.    U.S. 


One  form  of  Pignut 
— H.  glabra. 

Natural  size. 


N.C.  1,8,  9.— This  species  is  the  most  important  as  a 
fruit  tree,  an  1  many  named  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
the  southern  states,  V)ut  it  is  tender  North.  The  wood 
is  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  other  species.  Hy- 
brids of  this  species  are  known  with  H.  minima,  alba 
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Bod  laeittiond,  for  which  nve  Rep.  Mo.  But.  (iard.  7,  ]>\. 
20-23  and  iing.  2:220.    See  Pecan. 

myristicaefdrmU,  Britt.  {Canjn  ntifri$iicirf6rmis, 
Nutt.).  NiTMEH-HiCKoKY.  Tree,  to  100  ft.  with  dark 
brown  bark,  broken  into  appressed  scales:  Ifts.  5-11, 
short-stalked  or  almost  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  the 
uppermost  much  larger  and  obovate,  serrate,  scurfy-pu- 
bescent beneath  when  youujt  and  with  brown  scales 
above,  at  lenjjth  dark  green  above,  silvery  and  lustrous 
beneath,  3-J  in.  louir:  staniinate  catkins  pedunded:  fr. 
generally  solitary,  short  ovoid  or  obovate,  about  \%  in. 
long;  nut  ovoid,  reddish  brown  marked  with  irregular 
spots  and  stripes,  thick-shelled,  4-<'elled  below;  kernel 
sweet.  From  S.  Car.  to  Ark.  and  .Mex.  S.S.  7:342-4:{.— 
A  very  decorative  species  on  account  of  its  handsome 
foliage,  but  not  hardy  North. 

BB.  Xut  nsnalhf  as  broad  as  long,  compressed  with 
irrefiuhirhf  anrjled  or  reticulate  surface,  thin- 
shelled,  4-celltd  btlow  :   kernel  bitter. 

aqu&tica,  Britt.  (Carifn  aqndtlca,  Nutt.).  Water- 
Hickory.  Bitter  Pecan.  Fsuaily  small  tree,  rarely  to 
100  ft.,  with  light  brown  bark  separatintr  into  long,  thin 
plates;  Ifts  7-13,  sessile  or  short-stalked,  lanceolate, 
long-acuminate,  finely  serrate,  yellowish  tomentose  when 
young,  jrlabrous  at  lentrth.  fr.  3—4,  ovoid  to  broadly  obo- 
vate, 1-1 H  in.  long  ;  husk  thin,  splittine  to  the  base; 
nut  obovate,  much  compressed,  irregularly  angled  and 
ridged,  dull  reddish  brown;  kernel  very  bitter.  From 
Va.  to  111.,  south  to  Fla.  and  Tex.  S.S.  7:344-45. 
U.S.N.C.  12.7-8. 

minima,  Britt.  {Carya  amdra,  Nutt.).  Bitter  Ntt. 
Swamp-Hickory.  Tree,  to  100  ft. :  bark  grayish  brown, 
broken  into  thin  scales:  young  branches  and  petioles 
glabrous:  Ifts.  5-9,  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceolate-acumi- 
nate, densely  serrate,  pubescent  when  young  and  glan- 
dular, almost  glabrous  at  length,  3-6  in.  long  :  fr.  2-3, 
broadly  obovate  or  subglobose,  winged  from  the  apex  to 
th«*  middle,  %-\%  in.  long  ;  husk  thin,  splitting  some- 
what below  the  middle;  nut  slightly  compressed,  round- 
ish, abruptly  contracted  into  a  short  point,  irregularly 


1062.  Characteristic  growth  of  the  Pignut  Hickory. 

Hicoria  glabra.        — ^-       —   .—    

reticulate  ;  kernel  bitter.  Quebec  to  Minn.,  south  to 
Fla.  and  Tex.  S.S.  7:340-41.  Em.  226. -A  valuable 
park  tree,  with  handsome,  rather  broad  head,  growing 
in  cult,  more  rapidly  than  other  Hickories. 


1063.  Hicoria  elabra,  var.  microcarpa— the  false  Shaebark. 

AA.    Scales  of  buds  imbricate,  more  than  6:    fr.  not  or 
sliffhthf    winged    at    the   sutures:    nut    usually 
thirk-shellrd.  4-relled    below:     Ifts.  3-iK  not    fal 
cate,the  uppermost  larger  and  generally  obovate. 

B.    Buds  small,  %-]4in.  Jong:   husk  thin:   nut  slightly 

or  not  angled. 

glabra,  Britt.  (Crtri/rt  poj*c)H«, Nutt.).  Pignut.  Figs. 
1061,  1062.  Tree,  occasionally  to  120  ft.,  with  usually 
dark  graj*  fissured  bark  and  slender,  glabrous  branch- 
lets  :  Ifts.  3-7,  almost  sessile,  oblong  to  oblong-lanceo- 
late, long-acumiuate,  sharply  serrate,  almost  glabrous, 
3-6  in.  long:  fr.  usually  ovoid  or  obovate,  the  sutures 
usually  slightly  winjred  toward  the  apex  and  the  husk 
splitting  mostly  only  half  way  to  the  base;  nut  usually 
brownish,  not  an^fled  ;  kernel  mostly  astringent.  S.S. 
7:3.->2-.-):{.  A.(t.  11  :.>6-7.  U.S.N.C.  12,  5.-A  very  hand- 
some park  tree,  with  rather  narrow-oblong 
head  and  slender,  often  pendulous  branch- 
lets,  especially  in  the  following  var.  A  very 
variable  tree,  and  the  following  varieties 
are  considered  by  some  botanists  as  dis- 
tinct species. 

Var.  microc&rpa,  Trel.  (Carya  micro- 
carpa, Nutt.).  Figs.  l()r).'{-6.  Bark  more 
or  less  shaggy:  Ifts.  quite  glabrous,  often 
somewhat  broader:  fr.  subglobose  ;  husk 
splitting    nearly    to 


f) 


the  base;  nut  grayish 
or  whitish,  angled, 
rather  thin  -  shelled, 
often  broader  than 
long  ;  kernel  sweet. 
From  Quebec  to 
Mich.,  south  to  Fla. 
A.G.  ll::i81-88.  1.  2, 
5,  8,  10.  U.S.N.C.  12, 
4.  6.  — Often  very  dis- 
tinct. Probably  H. 
boreal  is,  Ashe,  be- 
longs to  this  variety. 
Var.  odor&ta,  Sarg. 
Similar  to  and  often 
tmited  with  the  for- 
mer.   Bark  fissured, 


1064.  Fruit  of  H.  elabra.  io65.  Twig  of 
var.  microcarpa.         Hicoria  glabra, 
the  false  Shagbark-  var. 

Natural  size.  microcarpa. 
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not  shapuy  :  lft«.  f^enerally  broader,  ov«te  or  o>»lonjf- 
ovate,  ^luiitluiar:  fr.  more  ovoid,  ^plittiiiiur  almost  to 
the  base;  nut  gray  or  brownlslj,  sliiifhtly  anirletl,  S.  S. 
7:.T»4  (j)artly).  Var.  villdM,  t>ar»f.  ( //.  piillid't,  Ashel. 
Bark  deeply  flssuroil:  Ifts.  5-7,  hairy  along  the  midrib 
beneath  and  the  rachls  covered  with  tufts  of  hair:  fr. 
BubKl(>bo»e  to  ovoid;  nut  brown,  thick -shelled.  Mo.  to 
Del.  and  Ala.     S.S.  7:.^'>5.    O.F.  10:30.5 


1066.   Habit  of  the  false  Shaebark. 
H.  elabra.  var.  microcarpa. 

BB.  Buds  large,  y^-l  in.  long:  nut  angled;  kernel  sueet 

C.  Hark  not  shaggij  :  branches  and  petioles  tnmentose  : 
outer  bud-,Hcales  falling  in  autumn  :  husk  not 
separating  quite  to  the  base. 

&lbsi,Tiritt.{Car!ia  tonwntdsa.  Nutt.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  C.  alba,  wliich  is  //.  ovata).  Mockerntt. 
Bia  Bid  Hickory.  Tree,  rarely  attaining  to  100  ft.: 
Ifts.  7-i),  almost  sessile,  oblonfr-lanceolate.  lon^-acumi- 
nate,  urfualiy  finely  serrate,  glandular  and  tonientose 
beneath,  very  frajjrant  when  crushed.  4-8  in.  long:  fr. 
globose  to  pear-shaped.  ]%-',i  in.  long:  nut  liirht  brown, 
globular  to  oblong,  slightly  compressed,  angled,  nar- 
rowed toward  the  apex,  thick-shelled  ;  kernel  small, 
sweet.  Mass.  to  Ontario  and  Neb.,  south  to  Fla.  and 
Tex.    8.8.7:^)0-51.   U.S. N.C.  12.1-3.   Em.  222. 

cc.  Birk  shaggy,  light  gray:  branches  and  petioles 
glabrous  or  pubescent :  husk  very  thick,  sepa- 
rating  to  the  biise  :  outer  bud-scales  persisting 
through  the  winter. 

lacinidsa,  Sarg.  (Caryn  sulcdta, "Svitt.  H.  acuminata, 
Dippel).  Big  or  Bottom  Shellbakk-Hk  koky.  King 
Nut.  Tall  tree,  occasionally  to  120  ft.:  branchlets 
orange-red:  Ifts.  7-9,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rate, pubescent  when  young,  usually  glabrous  at  length, 
4-8  in.  long:  fr.  generally  oblonir.  2-3  in.  long;  nut  yel- 
lowish white,  oblong,  but  sometimes  as  broad  as  lontr. 
slightly  compressed  and  obscurely  4-angIed.  pointed  at 
both  ends;  kernel  sweet.  N.  Y.  to  Iowa,  south  to  Tenn. 
and  Ind.  Terr.    S.S.  7:348-49.     U.S. N.C.  11. 

OV&ta,  Britt.  [Carya  alba,  Nutt.).  Shacbark-Hick- 
ORY.     Also  Little  !Shellbark-Hickory.  although  the 


n 


latter  name  by  *ome  Is  applied  to  the  preceding.  Figs. 
10t>7,  l(Hi8.  Tree,  occanlonally  to  120  ft.:  Ifts.  generally 
5,  sessile,  oldong  or  oldottg-lanceolate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rate, densely  fimbriate,  pubescent  and 
glandular  when  young,  glabrous  at  length, 
4-ti  In.  long  :  fr.  aubglol»ose.  al>out  I  '.^-2^ 
in.  long;  nut  white,  oblong  to  broadly  ol>o- 
vate,4-angled  ;  kernel  sweet.  From  Que- 
bec to  Minn.,  south  to  Flu.  and  Tex.  S.S. 
7:34<»-47.  Em.  217.  U.S.N.C.  10.  A.  O. 
11:.3«<»,  ri,9;  3/^7,  3;  388,  II.  Ong.  7:51. 
A.F.  14::{39.--Next  to  IVcnn  the  best  as 
a  fruit  tree,  especially  for  the  northern 
states,  where  Pecan  is  n<»t  (juite  hardy. 
Several  named  varieties  are  in  trade,  of 
which  probably  var.  IJuhsi,  Hort..  with 
large,  thin-shelled  nut,  is  the  best  known. 
An  ornamental,  often  very  picturesque 
tree;  the  stout  branches  forming  a  rather 
broad,  usually  somewhat  open  head. 

U.  Carol)n(r-fet>trtttrinnaliii.  Ashe.  Allied  to 
H.  ovata:  fr.  smaller  :  Ifts.  H-5,  oblonglHnceo- 
late.  glalirouH.  X.  (.'.  to  (ia.— 7/.  3texicrtna, 
Enirelm.  Tree,  with  shau^  bark  and  tomen- 
tos»»-pul)es<>ent  Ivs.:  fr.  depressed,  with  rather 
thi«'k  husk  and  broad,  sharply  4-angled.  white 
ntit.  Mt'x.  The  only  sxKH'ies  not  native  to  the 
U.  S.—IJ.  Texana.  Le  ("onte.  Similar  to  H. 
Pecan,  bxit  Ifts.  broader,  less  falcate,  almost 
sessile;  nut  .smaller,  mnoh  darker,  with  some- 
what rough  siurface;  keniol  bitter.  Texas. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

HIDALGOA  rafter  the  Mexican  Hidalgo").  Syn., 
ChUdsia.  Cumpositir.  This  includes  a  tender  her- 
baceous vine,  allied  to  Dahlia,  with  scarlet  tls.  about 
2%  in.  across,  introduced  in  1H99  by  John  Lewis  C'hilds, 
under  the  name  of  Childsia  We'rcklei,  or  "Treasure 
Vine."  Hidalgoa  is  closely  allied  to  Dahlia  and  Coreop- 
sis, but  differs  from  both  in  the  large,  fertile  akene  of 
the  rays  and  in  the  sterile  disc-fls.,  the  styles  of  which 
are  entire  or  very  shortly  2-lobed.  Only  2 "species  were 
hitherto  recognized,  both  from  Central  America.  From 
^hese  H.  Wercklei  differs  in  its  more  compound  Ivs. 
and  much  larger  heads.  Suitable  for  cool,  shady  ver- 
andas. 

W6rcklei,  Hook.  {Ch)ldsia  Wercklei,  J.  L.  Childs). 
Tall,  woody  at  base,  much  branched,  climbing  by  peti- 
oles :  Iv.-*.  opposite,  pinnately  ternatisect,  l^-2,V.j  in. 
long,  2  in.  wide,  the  teeth  tipped  reddish  brown :  petiole 
l>'2-2  in.  long,  coiled  at  base:  peduncle  axillary,  as  long 
as  the  Ivs.,  1-fld.:  ravs  about  10.  Costa  Rica.  B.M. 
7t)84.  .T.L.  Childs'  Cat.  Rare  Flowers,  etc.,  1899,  p.  1, 
with  colored  plate.   A. 14.20:570.  W.  M. 

HIERACIUH  {Greek. a  hauk  ;  the  ancients  thought 
that  hawks  sharpened  their  eyesight  by  using  the  sap 
of  these  plants).  C<>ni/>nsita?.  Hawkweei>s.  Over  250 
species  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  mostly  native 
to  £u.  and  S.Amer.,some  of  which  are  bad  weeds  in 


1067. 
Twigof  Hicoria 
ovata. 


1068.  Fruit  of  Hicoria  ovata,  the  Shagbark  Hickory. 

Natural  size.     The  cross-section  is  to  sliow  structure,  not  to 
show  a  good  hortk*ultural  fruit. 

the  eastern  states.  Lvs.  often  toothed,  but  never  deeply 
lobed  :  heads  usually  small,  loosely  paniculate  or  cy- 
mose,  rarely  solitary:  rays  truncate.  5-toothed  at  the 
apex  :   seeds  angular.     The  genus  passes  into  Crepis. 


HIERAni'M 
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from  which  it  is  diatintjuished  by  bavinjf  «*tiff,  u«»ually 
brownish,  rarely  white  pappus,  and  ohlouK  or  colutunar 
seed.-.  The  cultivated  species  bear  in  suunuer  and  au- 
tiuun  a  succession  of  small  yellow  or  orange-colored 
ris.  Thereisonewhite-fld.  species, /T.  »»/»•« /r.  They  are 
often  woith  grovvi  :  in  rockeries  and  waste  places,  hut 
care  should  be  taki  a  to  prevent  them  from  crowding 
out  more  desirable  plants.  H.  vUhisum  Is  the  most  de- 
sirable species.  Hawkweeds  will  grow  in  ahnost  any 
■*oil  or  aspect.  They  are  propatfated  chiefly  by  dividing 
the  stolons,  or  by  seeds,  and  if  left  to  themselves  will 
soon  form  a  d»"nse  mat  of  herbage  over  the  poorest  of 
soils.   The  Old  World  species  are  much  confused. 

4.  FU^wvrutij  sti'tn  hnflenA  or  ivith  1-5  lrn.:   Ivs.  mostly 
ill  II  rosfftf  at  bu»f  of  stem. 

B.  Scapes  unhnnicheil  above,  bearing  but  a  single  head. 

Pilof6lla,  Linn.  Mouse-eak  Hawkweed.  Stem 
sleinlt^r.  4-12  in.  high,  stoloniferous.  densely  hairy 
throuirhout:  Ivs.  entire,  oblong  or  spatulate,  narrowed 
into  a  petiole:  tls.  1  in.  broad,  pale  yellow,  sometimes 
stripiMl  or  tinjjed  with  red  or  purple.  — Commonly  Howers 
the  whole  season.  Int.  from  Eu.  and  common  in  door- 
yards  and  tields.    Ont.  to  Pa.  and  Mich. 

BB.    Scapes  branched  above,  bearing  several  to  many 

heads. 
c.  Basal  Ivs.  coarsely  toothed, 

vulg&tum.  Fries  (Jf.  umhrdHam.  Jord.).  Stem  1-3  ft. 
high,  slightly  glaucous:  basal  Ivs.  2-5  in.  lonir,  oblong 
to  lanceolate,  acute  at  bcth  ends,  pftioled,  petioles  usu- 
ally pubescent.  July-Sept.   Int.  from  Eu.    Lub.toN.  J. 

cc.  Bnsal  Ivs.  entire  or  very  finely  toothed. 
D.   Lvs.  mostly  ohovnte  to  ovati\  purple-rained. 

vendsum,  Linn.  Rattlesnake  Weed.  Stem  1-3  ft. 
high,  slender,  smooth  or  nearly  so:  Ivs.  1-4  in.  long, 
obovate  to  spatulate,  subsessile  :  rts.  K-'-i  in.  wide, 
bright  yellow.  Aug.,  Sept.  Dry  woods,  Me.  to  Gtk.  and 
west  to  Man.  and  Nel».  I).  in.'J.  — A  common  plant  in 
wools.    Advertised  by  one  dealer  in  native  plants. 

r»r).  Lrs.  mostly  spatiilnfe  to  oblong,  green-veined. 
aurantiacum,  Linn.  Okange  Hawkweed.  Stem  ♦;  in. 
to  2  ft.  hii;h.  slender,  somewhat  hairy:  heads  ^o-l  in. 
across,  short-stalked,  orange  to  oramre-red.  June-Oct. 
Nat.  from  Eu.  by  roadsides  and  in  tields,  Ont.  to  Pa. — 
A  bad  wee«l  if  allowed  to  spreaci.  It  is  worthy  of  being 
established  in  high  and  dry  parts  of  a  rocker}',  where 
few  t)ther  plants  can  grow. 

prae&ltum,  Vill.  (  ff.  sfoloniferum,  Bess. ).  Plants  usu- 
ally spreading  very  rapidly  by  stolons :  stem  2-3  ft.  hisjh, 
slender,  glaucous,  hairy  at  base:  basal  Ivs.  entire: 
heads  %  in.  across,  in  an  open  cyme,  bright  yellow. 
June-Sept.  Nat.  from  Eu.  along  roadsides  in  N.  Y.; 
sometimes  troublesome  in  cult.  land. 

AA.  Floiririig  stem  h'tfij,  at  least  below. 
B.  Stem  hranehiny  from  the  base. 

ramdsum,  Waldst.  &  Kit.  Lvs.  ovate  to  lanceolate, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  toothed,  hairy  on  mararin  and 
l>eneath:  lower  lvs.  petioled,  upper  ones  subsessile. 
July-Sept.  Eu. 

nivile,  Froel.  White  Hawkweed.  Differs  from  IT. 
ramositm  citietiy  in  having  white  Hs.  and  glaucous,  some- 
what leathery  lvs.,  which  are  not  hairy  on  the  margin. 
A  white  Hawkweed  is  advertised  and.  according  to  (iray, 
this  is  the  only  white-fld.  species  in  the  genus.  Tyrolese 
Alps. 

bB.   Stem  unbranched  below. 
c.   Whole  plant  silky-villose. 

villdBum,  Ja(<i.  Shacjov  Hawkweed.  Stem  1-2  ft. 
high,  often  4  ft.  under  cult.:  basal  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
late to  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  finely  toothed; 
stem-lvs.  sessile,  the  upper  half  clasping:  tis.  l^<,-'2  in 
across,  bright  trohlen.  June-Aug.  Eu.  Gn.  4():9W.— 
The  silvery  foliage  and  showy  tls.  of  this  species  make 
it  more  desirable  for  the  garden  than  any  other  Hiera- 
cium  now  in  cultivation.  It  is  easily  kept  from  spread- 
ing. 

cc.  Plant  smooth  or  slightly  pubescent. 

Canad6nse,  Michx.  Stem  1-5  ft.  high,  slender:  lvs. 
ovate-oblong  to  lanceolate,  acute,  serrate,  sessile,  the 


upper  with  clasping  l»a>e:  fls.  1  in.  across.    June-Aug. 
Dry  woo<ls,  N.  S.  to  l*a.,  west  to  H.  (.'.  and  Ore. 

Orondvii,  Linn.  Stem  1-3  ft.  high,  stiff:  Ivs.  hairy,  the 
upper  oval  or  oblonsr.  l»roadly  sessile,  the  lower  obovate 
to  spatulate.  narrowed  info  a  short  petiole:  fis.  }.i-*4  in. 
wide.   Santly  soils.  Can.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Mo  and  La. 

8.  W.  FLET(  HKB. 

HIEBOCHLOE  (Greek,  holy  grass:  in  northern  Eu- 
rope it  is  scattered  before  churches  on  saints'  days). 
Also  written  Uierochloa .  (tramimip.  This  genus  con- 
tains the  fragrant  Vanilla  Grass,  the  sterile  shoots  of 
which  are  woven  by  the  North  American  Indians  into 
small  mats,  baskets  and  boves.  These  retain  their  fra- 
grance for  years.  It  is  a  geuus  of  13  species  of  aromatic 
perennial  grasses  with  creeping  rootstocks.  flat  leaves 
and  contracted  or  open  panicles,  found  in  tenjperafe  and 
frigid  zones.  The  spikelefs  are  3-tld.,  only  the  terminal 
tl.  perfect.  Vanilla  (Jrass  is  not  a  good  forage  plant,  as 
most  animals  dislike  it.  The  seed  seems  to  be  nowhere 
obtainable,  and  only  one  American  dealer  advertises 
plants  of  it.  The  odor  is  like  that  of  the  common  annual 
sweet  vernal  grass.  Anth'.jrnnfhiim  ndoratnni,  but  is 
more  powerful.  Hierochloe  is  closely  allied  to  Antho- 
xanthum.  but  is  distinguished  by  the  3-tlil.  spikelefs  and 
rather  loose  panicles,  Anfhoxanthum  having  1-fid.  spike- 
lets  and  contracted  panicles. 

bore41i8,  Koem.  &  Schult.  (IT.  odonMa.  Wahl.).  Va- 
nilla <iKAS8.  Holy  (ikass.  Seneca  IJkass  Sweet- 
scented  Grass.  Rather  slender,  smooth.  1-2  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  short:  panicle  brownish.  sprea<ling.  2-4  in.  long. 
June,  July.    Eu.,  N.  Amer.    B.B.  1:132. 

G.  T.  Hastings. 

HIGGlNSIA.    See  Hoffmann ia. 

HIMANTOGLdSSUM.    All  included  in  Orchis. 

HIPPEASTRUM  (knight  or  horse  and  star,  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  in  //.  f>iHestre,  perhaps  of  the 
equitant  lvs.  and  the  star-shaped  corolla-opening). 
Amarylliddcetr.  Includes  Habranthus.  From  40  to  50 
tropical  American  bulbous  plants,  now  much  hybridized. 
Closely  allied  genera  are  Amaryllis.  Crinum,  Sprekelia, 
Brunsvigia.  Zephyrauthes,  Lycoris,  Sternbergia,  Val- 
lota,  which  see.  The  tls.  are  large  and  showy,  two  to 
several  being  borne  on  a  stout,  hollow,  leafless  scape; 
perianth  tube  evident,  often  long,  dilated  in  the  throat; 
segments  erect-spreading,  nearly  or  (juite  equal;  fila- 
ments (»»)  distinct,  often  with  small  scales  between. 

The  Hippeastrums  are  usually  known  in  gardens 
under  the  general  name  of  Amaryllis;  and  their  culture 
is  given  in  full  under  that  name.  Many  of  them  are 
noble  garden  plants,  but  the  high  price  of  the  bulbs 
prevents  them  from  becoming  popular,  although  they 
may  be  grown  easily  from  seeds.  Most  of  the  species 
were  first  described  in  the  genus  Amaryllis.  I>ut  that 
genus  differs  in  its  solid  scape  and  absence  of  scales 
between  the  filaments. 

Very  many  of  the  names  in  trade  catalogues  are  of 
horticultural  forms:  and  many  of  them  cannot  be  re- 
ferred j.>ositively  to  any  of  the  original  s^tecies.  I-cr  the 
Belladonna  Lily,  see  Amaryllis:  for  Atamasco  Lily,  see 
Zephyranthes:  for  Josephine  Lily,  see  Brunsrigia.  For 
Amaryllis  aurea,  see  Lycoris;  for  ^1.  Candida,  see 
Z( phyranthes;  for  A.  formossissima,  see  Sprekelia: 
for  A.gigatitea,fiee  Bninsvigia;  for  .4.  longifolia.  see 
Crinum:  for  .4.  lutea,  nee  Sternbergia;  for  J.  Serine, 
see  Xerine;  for  A.  orientalis,  see  Bninsvigia:  for  A. 
omata.see  Crinam:  for  A.  speciosa  or  purpurea,  see 
Vallota.  Latin-form  names  wliich  do  not  appear  in  the 
following  account  are  very  likely  to  be  horticultural 
forms. 
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Bulb  ovoid, 


The  genu3  divides  itself  into  the  narrow-leaved  (Ivs. 
linear)  and  broad-leaved  sections.  All  the  common  irar- 
den  sorts  belonjf  to  the  latter  section.  The  species  which 
are  chietly  known  in  cult.,  or  which  have  been  parents 
of  hvbrid  races,  are  cdutrasted  below.  In  some  species 
the  liowers  precede  the  leaves. 

A.  Perianth  tnle  4-5  in.  long,  ver;/  slender. 

1.  solandrifldrum,  Herb.  Bulb  ovoid.  ;{-4  in.  in  diam- 
eter, witli  :i  short  n^ck:  Ivs.  appearing'  with  the  ttn  .  1-2 
ft.  long.  1-2  in.  wide,  blunt:  scape  somewhit  tlattened. 
2-3  ft.  tall,  bearing  2-4  declined  greenish  white  tls. : 
perianth  tube  cylindrical,  nearly  as  lung  as  the  obovate 
sometimes  purple-ribl)e<l  segments;  stamens  not  ex- 
serted.  S.  Amer.  B.M.2.-)7;{:  3771.  L.  B.  C.  12:1200. 
I.H..'{.5:58.— Apparently  little  known  in  gardens,  but  is 
the  parent  of  hybrids.  ' 

AA.  Perianth  tube  short  {usuaUtj  not  more  than 

1  in.  long). 

B.    Throat  constricted  or  closed  ?>?/  a  neck  or  collar. 

r.   Stigma  3-parted. 

2.  adlicum.  Herb.    Lilv-of-the-Palace 
3-4  in.  in    diameter,  with 
a  short  neck:  Ivs.  6-l>,  1-2 
ftv  long,  2  in.  broad,  bright 
green,    the    en<l    blunt    or 
nearly  so,  appearing  with 
the    ris. :     scape    scarcely 
longer  than  the  Ivs..  stout, 
terete,  usually   bearing  2  large   re<l   Us., 
which  the  sejrments  are  green  at  the  base: 
segments  5-0  in.  long,  the  2  upper  inner  ones 
much  broader  than  the  others,   all  of   them 
ohovate  and  somewhat  pointed;  corona  in  the 
thrrnit  erreen;  stamens  shorter  than  the  peri- 
anth:  tilamentsred.    Brazil.    B.M.:{;ni.   B.K. 
0:444.    Gt.  4."),  p.  417.-(>ne  of   the  best,  and 
common   in  the  trade.    The   form  known   as 
var.  platyp6tala,  Lindl..  B.R.    12:l(t;;8,  with 
broader  petals  and  more  robust  habit,  is  in 
the  trade. 

'.^.  Ackermanni,  Hort..  is  a  garden  hybrid, 
witii  lar^re  crimson  Hs.  The  var.  pulcherri- 
mum.  Hort.,  with  crimson,  green-striped  tls., 
is  be.-i  known. 

4.  psittacinum,  Herb.  Bulb  3-4  in.  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  long  neck:  Ivs.  with  the  fls.,  (>-8, 
lightly  glaucous,  becoming  nearly  or  quite  2 
ft.  long:  scape  stout,  2-,\  ft.  tall,  bearing  a 
2-4-tld.  umbel :  {)erianth  segments  4-5  in.  long, 
oblong  and  acute,  undulate,  the  edge  crimson, 
the  main  part  green  but  crimson-striped; 
stamens  snuch  shorter  than  the  perianth.  S. 
Braz.  B.R.  3:199.  L.  B.  C.  13:1204.-Appar- 
ently  little  known  in  cult.,  but  it  has  been 
a  parent  in  hybri<lizations. 

re.    Stigma  capitate. 

5.  pardinum,  Dombr.  Br  lb  globular.  2-3  in. 
in  diameter,  with  a  short  n^ck:  Ivs.  5-7,  ap- 
pearing with  the  Hs.  but  not  fully  developed 
until  after  the  fls.  a»e  gone,  becoming  2  ft. 
long  and  2  in.  broatl,  narrowed  to  the  base:  scape  nearly 
terete,  IM  ft.  tall,  glaucous,  usually  bearing  2  spotted 
fls. :  perianth  segments  4-5  in.  long,  oblong  but  much 
narrowed  at  the  base,  acute,  greenish  yellow  and  much 
spotted  with  red,  not  striped,  the  lowest  inner  seg- 
ment narrowest :  stamens  declined,  shorter  than  the 
perianth.  Peru.  B.M.5045.  —  A  handsome  species,  with 
fls.  6-7  in.  across,  offered  in  the  American  trade,  and 
also  a  parent  in  the  modern  spotted  i.  -brids. 

BB.   Throat  not  constricted. 

C.    Stigma  capitate  or  only  obscnrelg  lobed. 

D.    Tube  of  perianth  }4-l  in.  long. 

6.  equ68tre,  Herl).  Bahbadoe.s  Lily.  Bulb  globular, 
2  in.  in  diameter,  protiucing  offsets  freely,  with  brown 
scales  and  a  short  neck:  lvs.(>-8,  developing  fully  after 
the  tls..  12-20  in.  Ions:  and  bf  .^ominjr  about  2  in.  wide, 
narrowed  to  the  point:  scap  1-2  ft.,  terete,  glaucous; 
fls.  2-4,  4-5  in.  across,  the  green  tube  1  in.  long,  the 
segments  obovate-pointed,  bright  red  with  green  at  the 
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base,  the  3  Inner  ones  narrower  than  the  outer;  stamens 
shorter  than  the  perianth.  Mexico  to  Chile  and  Brazil. 
B.  M.  305. —  An  old  garden  species,  one  of  the  best  for 
winter  and  sprint;  blooming.  There  are  several  garden 
forms  and  hvl)ri<ls,with  larger  and  better  tls.  Var.  splen- 
den8,Truff.,'R.H.  1895:578  (var.  HV//fW,  Wittm.,Gt.  44, 
1418).  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  fls.  red,  and  the  pedicels 
are  longer.  Var.  fulg^idum,  Hort.  (not  //.  fnlgidum. 
Herb. ).  has  brilliant  orange  segments  margined  with 
white.  Var.  ign^BCens,  Hort.,  is  deep  clear  scarlet,  with 
white  throat  and  white  bars  on  the  segments.  Var.  m^- 
jor,  Hort.,  has  verv  large,  britrht  orange  fls. .with  a  green 
central  star.  B.K*.  3:  234.  U.  h'tfzli,  Reg«'l,  //.  )>yrr6ch- 
roinn.  Lem.,  I.  H.  11:420,  and  H.  spathact^tnu.  Sims, 
B.M.  2315,  are  regarded  by  Baker  as  forms  of  this  spe- 
cies.   There  are  double-Hd.  forms. 

7.  reticiil4tum,  Herb.    Bulb  nearly  globular,  with  a 
short  neck:  Ivs.  appearing  with  the  tls..  rather  short 

and  broad  for  the  ge- 
nus, being  oblanceo- 
late,  1  ft.  long  and  2 
in.  broad,  thin  and 
bright  green  :  scape 
about  1  ft.  tall,  nearly 
terete,  bearing  .3-0  t- 
sellated  or  chec'-  /ed 
tls.  4-5  in.  across,  fls. 
brisrht  mauve  or  pur- 
ple-rfd,with  cross  lines 
and  bars  of  crimson, 
*^he  segments  obovate 
and  much  narrowed  I)e- 
low  ;  stamens  shorter 
than  the  perianth,  de- 
clined, S.  Brazil.  B. 
y\.  057.  Var.  striatifol- 
ium,  Baker,  has  still 
broader    Ivs..     with    a 

white  keel  or  stripe.     B.  M.  2113.    B.  R. 

5:3.52.     G.  C.  III.    4:477.—  Handsome. 

Blooms  normally  in  late  summer.  Offered 

in  American  catalogues. 

8.  stylosum,  Herb.  (Amarffllis  Ma- 
ranensls.  KerGawl).  Bt'lb  jrlobular.  3 
in.  in  diam.,  with  a  short  neck  and  iiale 
cover^uffs  :  Ivs.  4-t»,  mostly  appearing 
-"ith     he    fls.,    bright   green,    becoming 

/earl,  '  in.  wide:  scape  1-2  ft.,  bearing 
.5-8  liga  ..d  (»r  flesh-colored  fls.  4  in. 
across  :  perianth  tube  }4  in.  long  ;  seg- 
ments obl(»ng-acute,  less  than  1  in.  wide, 
.awny  pink  or  flesh-red  ;  stamens  some- 
what exserted.  the  style  much  so  (whence 
the  specific  rame).  (4uiana  and  Braz. 
B.M.  2278.  B.R.  9:719.-Apparently  not 
mu"':  cult.,  but  it  has  been  a  parent  of 
hybrids, 

DD.    Tube  of  perianth  very  short  {or 
scarcely  any). 

9.  Reginae,  Kerb.  Bulb  globular.  3 
in.  in  diam.:  Ivs.  developing  after  the 
fls.,  2  ft.  long  and  lK-2  in.  broad,  green: 

scape  10-20  in.,  bearing  2-4  red  de<'lined  fls.:  perianth 
segments  4-5  in.  long,  obovate  and  acute,  the  lowest 
innermost  one  nar»"ower,  all  bright  red,  a  large  whitish 
star  in  the  throat  ;  tube  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  1 
in.  long  :  stamens  shorter  than  the  perianth.  Mex.  to 
Peru  and  Braz.  B.M.  453.  — An  -"Id  garden  plant,  still 
much  cult.  There  are  double-fld  forms:  Amaryllis 
Alherti,  Lem.,  I.H.  13:498,  Baker  considers  to  be  one  of 
ihese. 

10.  Leopold!,  Dombr.  Bulb  glolmlar.  2-3  in.  in  diam., 
with  short  neck  :  ivs.  with  tlie  fls.  or  nearly  so,  often 
2  ft.  long:  scape  stotit.  H2-2  ft.,  nearly  terete  bearing 
about  2  lartre,  very  regular  and  parti-colored  fls.,  meas- 
uring 0-7  in.  across  :  perianth  tube  without  any  Cf)rona 
or  constriction  at  the  throat  ;  segments  ob(»vate,  2  in. 
broad,  the  lower  hf.If  dtill  crimson,  the  tips  greenish 
white,  the  intermediate  part  bright  red,  with  a  fcrke; 
white  mark  at  the  base  of  each,  and  a  gre«'n-white  throat,! 
stamens  declined,  mostly  exceeding  the  perianth,  the 
fllaments  white;  styk  exb  rted.   Peru.   Ci.C.  1870: 733.— 


1069.  Hippeastrum  vittatum. 
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Distinct,  and  one  of  the  best.  Apparently  not  in  the 
AmtT.  trade,  but  it  has  been  used  in  hybridizing. 

11.  prdcerum,  Lem.  iAmarf/JIis  Iii)}ftieri,  Hook.  f. ). 
Bulb  ovoid,  with  a  neck  10-12  in.  long,  on  the  apex  of 
which  — as  on  a  trunk  — the  drooping,  curling,  buflf-edged 
Ivs.  are  borne  (the  Ivs.  16-20  in.  long):  scape  12-18  in. 
high,  2-edged,  green,  bearing  2-3  horizontal  pale  lilac 
tis.  4-.")  in.  across  :  segments  oblanceola.e,  acute,  not 
1  in.  broad  ;  throat  without  a  star  ;  stamen «  '"uch 
shorter  than  the  perianth  ;  stigma  capitate,  israzil. 
i.H.  11:408.  F.S.  20:2077-8.  B.M.  5883.  Gn.  45:y.J9.- 
One  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  genus.  In  the  Amer. 
trade.  Sometimes  called  "Blue  Amaryllis"  and  ''Em- 
press of  Brazil."  Plant  out  for  late  summer  or  fall 
bloom,  in  a  warm,  sunny  place.  Keep  bulb  dry  until 
late  spriug. 

CC.    St'gma  markedltf  3-parted. 

12.  ftltiltxm.  Herb.  Bulb  nearly  globular,  2-3  in.  in 
diam.,  stoloniferous,  with  short  neck:  Ivs.  G-8,  elongat- 
ing after  flowering,  bright  green,  1  ft.  long  and  an  inch 
or  mn-2  wide:  scape  as  long  as  the  Ivs.,  somewhat  com- 
pres'  ■'.  :.:.''  t^s,  bearing  2— 4  red  tls.:  perianth  tube 
%i'-  hyuf.  i  u.  with  a  minute  cro'vn  in  the  throat; 
segme  *  o  i  ;..,  \  'te,  crimson  and  green  keeled; 
stamens  &„.  *er  ■  "i'  the  perianth,  the  filaments  re<l, 
Braz.  B.R  ..-■  L-  C.  l.'»:  1449.  — In  cultivation  chiefly 
known  in  .'le  vr  lilgidum,  Baker  (£1.  fiilgiilum, 
Herb. ),  whicu  '  .  ,»urts  larger,  deep  crimson,  the 
fl.-segments  3-5  in.  long.  B.R.~3:22(;.  B.M.  1943,  as 
AmtirffUis  miniiita  ;  2475  as  JT.  subbarbatian.  Var. 
crocatum,  Baker,  is  as  large  as  rar.  fuhjiilum,  except  in 
its  tls.,  which  are  smaller,  with  undulate  segments,  saf- 
fron-colored. B.  K.  1:38.  Var.  citrinum,  Baker,  has 
bright  yellow  lis.  Var.  acuminatum,  Koem.  [A.  and  II. 
jmverulenfa).  Fis.  pink  and  segments  acute.  B.R. 
7:.534;  14:1188.    L.B.C.  5:484.    B.M.  2273. 

13.  vitt^tum,  Herl).  Fig.  10G9.  Bulb  globular,  3  in. 
in  diam. :  Ivs.  «>-8,  usually  appearing  after  the  tis.,  bright 
green,  2  ft.  long:  scape  often  3  ft.  high,  bearing  3-G 
horizontal  or  declined  striped  white-edged  fls.  4-5-in. 
across:  tube  about  1  in.  I'-ng,  with  an  obscure  frown  or 
crest  :it  the  throat:  segments  obovate-obl')ng  and  acute, 
■"<  in.  or  less  broad,  the  under  color  whitish  l>ut  over- 
aid  with  red  stripes,  the  keel  white:   stamens  shorter 

than  the  limb.  Peru;  but  once  thought  to  be  S.  African, 
B.3I.  129.  G.C.  III.  24: 119. -The  commonest  species- 
type  in  Amer.  gardens,  now  cult,  in  many  forms.  It 
seems  to  have  entered  freely  into  hybrids,  and  some  of 
the  forms  now  passing  as  H.  riftatnm  are  perhaps  mon- 
grels. The  double  red  feathery  stripes  on  each  side  of 
the  more  or  less  irregular-edged  segments  distinguish 
this  species  from  its  congeners. 


1070.   Hippeastrum  Johnsoni  (X.  M)- 

14.  H.  J6husoni,  Bury.  Fig.  1070.  Fls.  deep  dull  red, 
each  segment  with  a  white  strip  .  ''  wn  the  keel.  A  very 
profuse  bloomer,  and  with.tands  much  abuse.  It  is  the 
most  popular  single  Amaryllit'.  in  this  country,  and  is 
particularly  prize  '  for  window-gardens.  It  is  the  oldest 
hyl)rid,  having  b-  i  raised  by  one  Johnson,  an  Entrlish 
watchmaker,  wh  i  1799,  crossed  H.  iV  •  p  with  //. 
vittaiunt. 

The  three  follow    .g  Hippea^tnims  are  off,    t><i  in   Dutch- 


American  lists:  H.  ddrenum,  Herb.  Belongs  to  the  narrow- 
Ivd.  section  of  the  genus:  Ivs.  linear,  glaucous:  tls.  2-6.  about 
2  in.  long,  yellow  or  red,  on  slender  i»edicels,  the  segments  ol>- 
long-linear  and  acute :  stigina  IJ-parted.  Chile.  B.M.  ll'J.'). 
B.R.  10:849.  A  form  with  pale  yellow  tls.  is  var.  pallidus,  Herb. 
L.B.C.  l!<:1160.—H.  pratense,  Baker.  Also  linear-lvd.:  tis.  2-4, 
bright  scarlet,  the  verj-  .short  tul>e  with  small  scales  in  tho 
throat,  the  segments  '2%  in.  long ;  stigma  cipitate.  Chile. 
B.R.  28:35.— if.  roseum,  Baker.  Lvs.  narrow-lineur,  glaucous, 
1  ft.  long,  with  the  Us.:  scai>e  G  in.  high,  Ijearing  1  or  2  small 
bright  re<l  tis.:   stigma  :{-parted.   Chile. 

Latin-form  trade  names  to  l)e  accounted  for :  atrosar.rinin- 
nun,  cardindlis,  crbcea,  delifdtn,  fonnusa  (hybrid),  Grariiup. 
(Craveana.  Gravesiana,  (xn-iveana),  Lindeni,  tnacrdiitha,  re- 
fttlgene,  rtibis  (hybrid),  rich ra  striata,  Williainsii.    L,  JJ,  g, 

HIPP6FHAE  (Greek,  horse-kilUng ,-  alluding  to  the 
berries,  which  are  somewhat  poisonous).  Eleagtidcuf. 
This  includes  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  a  hardy  European 
and  mid-Asian  shrub  valued  for  its  clusters  of  bright 
orange-red  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  per- 
sist all  fall  and  winter.  It  also  has  the  silvery  or  gray 
foliage  which  makes  several  members  of  this  family 
useful  in  tine  landscape  effects.  This  family  has  only  2 
other  genera,  Elaeagnus  and  Shepherdia  (including  the 
Buffalo  Berry).  Hippophae  and  Ehvagnus  have  alter- 
nate lvs.  and  4  stamens,  but  the  former  has  unisexual 
and  mostly  dicecious  fls,,  while  the  latter  has  hermaph- 
rodite fls.  Shepherdia  has  opposite  lvs.,  8  stamens  and 
dia*cious  fls.  Hippophae  has  2  species  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees:  branches  often  spiny,  covered  with  minute 
stellate  hairs,  as  are  all  the  young  parts:  fls.  borne  at 
the  base  of  small  lateral  branches:  staminate  ones  in 
catkins,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  2  deciduous  bracts;  fila- 
ments none;  pistillate  tls.  pedicelle<l,  solitary  in  the 
axils  of  lvs.;  perianth  top-shaped,  in  2  divisions:  ovary 
1-^eiled,  1-ovuled:  style  large,  club-shaped. 

In  order  to  secure  a  good  setting  of  berries,  one  or  two 
staminate  plan»^s  should  be  placed  near  every  group  of 
a  dozen  pistillate  ones.  When  the  shrubs  are  without 
berries  the  expert  nurseryman  can  distinguish  the  two 
sexes  by  the  more  upright  growth  of  the  staminate  and 
the  more  twiggy  growth  of  the  pistillate  plants.  The 
redder  the  berries  the  better  for  ornamental  purposes. 
The  berries  are  somewhat  poisonous,  but  are  eaten  by 
birds.  Though  essentially  a  seashore  plant,  it  is  easily 
cult,  inland  in  common  garden  soil,  and  thrives  even  in 
barren,  sandy  land.-.  It  inhabits  cool  moving  sands  and 
the  alluvium  of  torrents.  When  grown  abroad  to  hold 
shifting  sands  it  makes  a  straggling,  stunted  bush  2  ft. 
or  more  high.  Under  favorable  conditions  \%  may  be 
grown  into  a  tree  20  ft.  high.  The  suckers  may  become 
so  numerous  as  to  be  troublesome.  The  numerous 
spines  which  terminate  the  branches  and  the  interlacing 
stems  suggest  its  use  for  hedges.  It  is  propagated  by 
layers,  suckers,  root-cuttings  and  seeds. 

rhamnoldes,  Linn.  Sea  Buckthokn.  Swallow 
Thorn.  Lvs.  appearing  before  the  tis.,  grayi-h  green 
above,  silvery  green  below  and  scattered  with  reddish 
scales  below:  tis.  yellowish,  borne  in  dusters  of  2-3  in 
May  :  fr,  berry-like,  orange-yellow,  ivid.  maturing  in 
Sept.  G.M.  37:791.  Gn.  49:10,50  (with  a  tine  colored 
plate  and  thorough  appreciation  by  W.  Goldring),  and 
54,  p.  396. 

H.  salicifolia.  D.Don,  has  larger  lvs.,  less  densely  coated  with 
silvers"  scales.    Nepal.   Not  cult.  j^    p^  WVMAX. 

HOBBLEBUSH.    Viburtium  lantanoides. 

HOES.    See  Tools. 

HOFFJIANNIA  (Georf  Franz  Hoffmann,  1760-1820, 
professor  ot  botany  at  Gitttinsren).  Including  Campy- 
lobotrj/s  and  Hi<v,/in.'<i<t.  liubinc*;(P.  About  15  tropical 
American  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  v,  rticillate 
lvs.  and  small  white,  yellow  or  red  fls.,  cult,  for  the  very 
showy  foliage.  Corolla  tubular,  with  4  (rarely  5)  oblong 
Ci  .inear  obttise  lobes;  stamens  4:  rin^r-likf  disk  about 
the  2-3-loculed  ovary:  style  flliform.  the  stjiruia  2-lo!>ed. 
The  Hoffmaunias  refpiire  warm  temperature,  althouirh 
they  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  in  the  .summer.  Well 
grown  si)ecimens  are  also  adapted  to  the  decoration  of 
window-srartlens  and  livinir  rooiiis.  Propairated  by  cut- 
tings.   Hotfmannias  are  very  showy  foliage  plants. 
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A.    Fl. -clusters  on  loHfj  stalks. 

discolor,  Hemsl.  {CampyJobbtrys  discolor.  Hook.). 
Fisr.  1(»71.  Alxjut  <J  in  hi>;h,  but  loppintr  over  the  side 
of  the  pot  or  pan  and  making  a  mat,  slij?htly  hairy,  the 
branches  purplish:  Ivs.  short -petioled,  oblonir-obovate, 
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1071.   Hoffmannia  discolor  (X  /:iK 
A  loose-growiug  sprig. 

entire,  satiny  green  above  and  rich  liprht  purple  to  green 
beneath  :  lis.  small,  red.  in  recurviiiLr  racemes,  on  red 
peduncles,    Mex.    B.M.  4r):{0.-  Excellent  little  plant. 

refulgens,  Herasl.  Much  like  the  former,  but  twice  or 
more  as  large,  the  Ivs.  sessile  antl  almost  succulent,  nar- 
row-obovate.  with  many  parallel  veins  running  f  nmi  the 
midrib  to  the  mariri^.  the  under  surface  pale  rt-d  or 
wine  color  and  the  i^iper  surface  dull  green,  with  iri- 
descent sha<les  of  purple  and  brown:  tls.  1  in.  across, 
pale  red.  Mex.  B.M.  5.'J40  as  Jligginsia  refulgens.— A 
most  beautiful  plant. 

AA.    Fl.-clusters  croivthd  in  the  arils. 

Ghiesbreghtii,  Hemsl.  Half  shrub})y,  2-4  ft.  tall, 
nearly  y;labrous:  stem  acutely  4-anirU-d  :  Ivs.  usually  1 
ft.  or  less  long,  oblong-lanceolate-acuminate,  entire,  the 
short  winged  petiole  somewhat  decurrt-nt,  very  strongly 
veined,  pur|>le-red  ben<ath  and  dark  velvety  green 
above*  tls.  yellow,  with  a  n-d  spot  in  the  center.  Mex. 
B.M.  ,"):!8:{  as  Iligiiinsia  (Ihii  shreehtii.  I.H.  8:279,  as  a 
Campylottotrys.  —  A  form  with  handsomely  mottled  Ivs. 
is  var.  variegata,  Hort.  (LH.  30:4'.>8). 

regalis,  Hemsl.  Shrub])y.  stronir-growing.  glabrous, 
the  branches  obtusely  4  aiiirled  and  somewhat  tleshy: 
Ivs.  large,  round-ovate  and  abruj»tly  acviminate.  entire, 
plicate  with  arched  nerves,  glabrous.  purple-re<l  beneath 
and  dark  rich  green  above  :  Hs.  yellow,  sessile.  Mex. 
B.M.  .T280,  as  a  Hiirjrinsia. 

Hijjffitiiiin  Ro:H.  Hort.,  is  described  its  "a  very  beaiitifid 
new  tropicMl  plant,  with  dark  bronzy  loa%'es,  streak<'d  and 
marbled  with  white."  Haul.  j^^  jj    g 

HOHENBfiRGIA  (personal  name).  Brntn,lia<e,r. 
JSpecies  ci'UHuouly  referred  to  .E<dinjea,  Inii  the  latest 
monographer  (Mez,  DC.  Muuogr.  I'haner.  '.>|  retains  17 
species  under  this  genus.  The  genus  differs  from 
if'chmea  in  technical  floral  characters,  the  ]i«'tals  being 
ligulate.  rts.  always  sessile  and  small,  etc.  H.  Legrelli- 
4aa,  Baker,  is  Ijy  Mez  referred  ti>  .l-^chmea  (.A'.  Lagnl- 
litina,  yU'Z)  an«l  l>y  Bentham  &  Hooker  to  I'ortea.  It 
has  also  been  referred  to  Ortgiesia.  It  is  a  strong  Bill- 
bergia  like  plant,  with  7-12  strong,  entire,  lirown-scaly 
!vs.  and  a  simple  dense  spike  of  red  tis.  standing  4-7  ft. 
high:  floral  lira*  ts  serrate.  Cruiruay.  For  //.  ferru- 
gintn,  see  ^\luiiiii.    Warmhou.-se.  j^_  j£_  j^_ 


HOLB(ELLIA  (Frederick  Louis  Holboell,  once  Supt. 
Bot.  (iard.,  ("o[>eidiageu|.  Jiirljeridacetr-.  This  genus 
contains  a  tine  shrubby  climber,  which  is  unfortunately 
inferior  in  hardiness  to  Akebia  quinata,  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  best  of  all  hardy  vines.  Holb«ellia  resend)les 
Akebia  in  having  digitate  Ivs.,  edible,  oblong,  indehis- 
cent  berries  and  an  indefinite  number  of  ovules.  It  dif- 
fers in  having  6  sepals  and  6  minute  petals,  while 
Akebia  has  3  sepals  and  no  petals.  Both  genera  have 
free  stamens,  while  those  of  Stauntonia  are  mona- 
delphous.  Holbtfdlia  has  only  1  species.  Generic  char- 
acters are:  f^s.  purple  or  greenish,  monoecious;  sepals 
6,  petal-like,  staminate  fls.  with  rudimentary  ovaries  ; 
pistillate  tls.  with  0  very  small,  sterile  stamens. 

Any  one  who  was  surprised  with  the  "discoverj-"of  the 
strange  purple  lis.  of  Akebia  will  be  iiiterested  in  the 
fls.  of  Hollxellia.  These  are  also  purple  or  vary  to  green- 
ish white,  and  the  staminate  fls.,  which  appear  later,  are 
highly  fragrant.  The  i)lant  should  be  tried  outtloors  in 
the  South  where  an  evergreen  quick-growing  climber 
is  desired,  as  it  makes  annual  shoots  10  to  12  ft.  long, 
and  the  foliage  is  distinct  and  beautiful.  For  the  cool 
greenhouse  it  is  too  rampant  and  produces  too  few  fls. 

latifdlia,  Wallich.  Leaflets  commonly  3  or  .",  but  very 
variable  in  form  and  number.  Himalayas.  B.R.  ;{2:49. 
R.H.  1S!H):;{48.    Cn.  8.  p.  r)48.  and  14,  p.'lJOO.         -^y    ^,l 

HOLCUS  (Greek,  to  draw  out  ;  an  old  fable  crediting 
this  i)lant  with  the  power  of  drawing  thorns  from  the 
flesh),  liraminew.  About  8  species  of  annual  or  peren- 
nial tufted  grasses  from  Europe  and  Africa.  The  only 
species  cult,  is  a  forage  grass  of  poor  quality  but  ca- 
pable of  growing  well  in  dry  soil.  Its  nearest  allies  of 
garden  value  are  Avena  and 
Deschampsia,  from  which  it 
difl'ers  as  follows:  spikelets 
falling  otf  whole,  and  glumes 
with  no  or  minute  awns. 
Avena  and  Deschampsia  have 
the  floral  glumes  decidedly 
awned  and  the  empty  glumes 
remain  on  the  plant  when  the 
florets  fall. 

lan&tus,  Linn.  Meadow 
Soft  Grass.  Perennial,  2-:{ 
ft.  high:  Ivs.  downy:  panicle 
greenish  or  tinged  purple. 
Eu.  A  variegated  form  is  cult, 
abroad  for  ornament. 

G.  T.  HASTrsGS. 
HOLLY.    Consult  lUx. 

HOLLY,  SEA.     I  .  yngixtm. 

HOLLYHOCK(^7/7ifpa  rosea 
which  see).  Figs.  1072-4.  The 
H(dlyhock   is   an  old    garden 
favorite,    full    of     sentiment 
and  association  with 
a    distant    past,    and 
oidy    the  ravages   of        ^;,.* 
a   dire  disease   have      ^    * 
robbed  it  of  the  proud    ,f- 
position  it  held  among  i^, 
garden   flowers    dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the 
present   century.     A 
plant  of  stror.g,  vig- 
orous  growth,  noble 
aspect,   and    of    the 
most    or  ii  a  mental 
character,    it    must 
not    be   i.eglected   or 
ignored,    for  we  can 
ill  dispense  with  its 
stately    beauty      Be- 
fore the    ravages   of 
disease  there  were  in 
existence    large    col- 
lections of  namt  -^  va- 
rieties.and  the  H'  Hy- 
hock  was  then  one  t>f 
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the  most  important  of  flowers.  Within  recent  years,  too, 
either  from  loss  of  virulence  or  through  preventive 
measures,  the  disease  having  been  somewhat  controlled, 
collections  of  named  varieties  are  again  being  formed, 
but,  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience,  the  writer  be- 
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lieves  that  one  can  get  the  best  and  surest  result"?  by 
raising  plants  from  seed  of  a  good  strain.  This  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  during  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
Sow  in  pots  or  pans  and  place  in  a  warmhouse  to  assist 
germination.  Pot  the  plants  singly  as  they  develop,  and 
keep  them  growing  freely  but  sturdily  in  a  cool,  airy  tem- 
perature, removing  them  to  the  open  air  as  summer  ad- 
vances. If  well  grown,  the  plants  should  be  in  G-in. 
pots  at  this  time.  During  the  latter  part  of  summer 
they  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  bloom.  As 
Hollyhocks  demand  liberal  treatment,  their  permanent 
spot  should  be  well  prepan>d  by  deep  digging,  at  the 
same  time  working  in  a  good  quantity  of  rotted  manure. 
Plant  3  ft.  apart  and  firmly,  and  should  the  fall  months 
be  dry,  give  water  frequently,  as  suffering  from  drought 
predisposes  plants  to  attack  *.  f  disease.  The  following 
spring  the  plants  will  grow  vigorously,  and  the  only  at- 
tention needed  is  copious  watering  during  dry  spells. 
The  flowers  -vill  appear  from  July  onwards.  The  Holly 
hock  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  if  it  enjoys  an  immu- 
nity from  disease,  will  spring  up  and  flower  each  year. 
Should  disease  appear,  however,  root  the  plants  out  and 
destroy  by  fire  and  make  the  next  plantation  on  a  new 
site  some  distance 
removed.  Thorough 
spraying  with  fun- 
gicides may  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  the 
disease  in  check,  if 
applicati«ms  are  made 
early  and  to  the  un- 
der sides  of  the  Ivs. 
but  if  Bordet 
ture  is 
plants  look 
tidy.  Perhf 
better  to  use  am- 
moniacal  carbonate 
of  copper.  A  dis- 
eased leaf  is  sh<»wn 
in  Fig.  880.  If  the 
stock  keeps  health v 
and  it  is  desired  to 
increase  sprciallyfine 
varieties,  this  can  be 
done  easily  b^  cut- 
tinsrs  formed  from 
ofl'shoots.  These 
should  he  taken  off  and  potted  singly  in  small  pots  in 
sandy  soil  and  kept  close  in  a  shjwled  coldframe. 

A  few  fine  named  varieties  olttainable  in  the  trade  at 
present  are  :  Apollon.  rose  ;  Brennus.  crimson  :  Ettie 
Beale,  flesh  pink  ;  Mrs,  Barron,  rose-pink,  and  very 
beautiful;    Diadem,  rich  yellow;    Her  Majesty,  rose; 
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Enchantress,  yehow;  Ochroleuca,  light  yellow;  Queen, 
silver-rose  ;  Venus,  white  ;  Psyche,  lavender.  Figs. 
245  and  24G,  vol.  1,  show  good  placing  of  Hollyhock*. 

A.  Hekringtox. 
HOLY  GHOST  PLANT.   Peristeria  eluta. 

HOMALANTHUS  (applicaaon  obscure).  Euphorhi- 
tl(v.p.  This  genus  inchules  a  small  Australian  tree  or 
tall  shrub  cult,  in  S.  Calif,  for  its  coppe.  colored  foli- 
age. It  is  probably  slightly  cult,  abroad  under  glass 
like  Euphorbia  pnU'lurrumi.  The  genus  contains  .VH 
species  of  Malayan  and  Australasian  trees  or  shrubs: 
Ivs.  alternate,  stalked,  wide,  f^ntire,  feat  her- veined  :  ra- 
cemes terminal:  fls.  apntalous:  disk  none;  calyx  of 
staminate  fls.  2  'artetl:  stamens  G-50;  calyx  of  pistillate 
fls.  2-3-fld:  ovary  2-celled. 

The  genus  has  no  near  allies  of  garden  value,  and  the 
fls.  are  insignificant,  beiag  borne  in  racemes  which  con- 
sist mostly  of  staminate  fls.,  with  a  few  pistillate  fls.  at 
the  base. 

Leschenaulti^nus,  A.  Juss.  (IT.  popnllfbliua,  R.  <Tiah. 
CanuuhihiH  popt((ifi'ifiuii>,  R»-inw, ;,  Lvs.  broadly  ovate- 
triangular  or  rhomboidal.  glaucous,  2-4  or  even  (>  in. 
long,  with  stalks  of  same  length:  racemes  1-4  in.  long. 
Ir.dia,  Malaya.  Australia.    B.M.  2780. 

HOMALOM&NA  ((ireek,  e/pial  fUamenfs).  Aritcerf. 
Also  written  JJomalonema.  This  genus  includes  some 
tender  foliage  plants,  variegated  after  the  fashion  of 
the  well-known  Dieffenbachias,  and  the  rarer  Aglaonema 
and  Schisraatoglottis.  It  is  probalde  that  the  plants  sel- 
dom produce  flowers  or  fruit  in  cultivation.  Thf-y  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  Curmeria,  which  is  now  regarded 
as  a  section  of  Homalomena  in  which  the  spathe  has  a 
distiiict  tube  and  the  ivs.  are  either  glabnms  or  i>ilose, 
while  in  the  section  Euhomalomena  the  sprithe  has  an 
indistinct  tube,  and  the  lvs.  are  always  glabious. 

The  genus  has  about  15  species,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia  and  America:  n^bust  herbs,  with  a  thick  rhizome: 
stem  short  or  none:  lvs.  ovate-  or  triangular-< ordate.  or 
lanceolate,  nerves  reaching  the  margin,  petiole  mostly 
long  and  sheathing.  Important  generic  characters  are: 
stamens  distinct :  fr.  included  within  the  persistent 
spathe  :  ovules  anatropous,  adnate  to  the  septa.  For 
culture.  See  Dieffenhnchin.  Latest  Monograph  bv  Eng- 
ler  in  DC.  Mon.  Phan.2::{:{2(l879).  The  species  described 
below  belong  to  the  subgenus  Curmeria.  with  '.\  other 
species,  and  all  are  American;  the  other  10  species  are 
Asian. 

Pitcher  and  Manda  advertised  in  1895  Curmeria  Leo- 
poldii,  a  rare  and  costly  plant,  of  which  the  writer  finds 
no  further  information. 

A.    Lvs.  irreguLirhj  blotched. 

WAllisii,  Regel  [Curmeria  WdUi.tii,  Mast.).  Lvs- 
glabrous  throughout,  the  base  obtuse  or  acute,  not 
notched;  petiole  \%  in.  long;  blade  5  in.  long,  2-214 
in.  wide.  Colombia.  G.C.  II.  7:108.  B.M.  0571  (midrib 
outlined  in  light  color).  I.H.25:.W3.  R.H.1878,  ,'  <>;}.- 
The  blotches  are  pale  yellowish  green,  becoming  ^^i-een- 
ish  s^ny.  None  of  the  pictures  show  a  white-bordered 
leaf  with  golden  blotches,  as  one  dealer  advertises. 

AA.   Z/vs.tvith  midrib  bordered  with  ichite. 

picturilta,  Regel  {Curmeria  pirfurdta,  Linden  &  An- 
dre). Lvs.  with  petiole  and  midrib  pilose;  petiole  4  in. 
long:  blade  10-12  in.  long.  8  in.  wide.  Colombia.  I.H. 
20:121.  — Blotched  only  near  the  midrib.  yy   ^j 

HOMfiKIA  (application  uncertain).  Iridiicea>.  This 
includes  a  half-hardy  bulb,  which  can  be  set  out  in 
sprintr.  an<l  bears  orange-coloied  fls,  in  summer.  It  is 
allied  to  Sparaxis,  re-juires  the  same  culture,  and  the 
bulbs,  which  j're  dormant  from  Aug,  to  Nov..  are  pro- 
curable from  Dutch  dealers.  A  genus  of  0  spe'Mes.  all 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  belongs  to  the  Morjea 
tribe,  in  which  the  fls.  are  stalked  and  more  than  one  to 
a  spathe,  and  the  style  branches  placed  opposite  the 
stamens.  It  diffi-rs  from  Iris  and  Moriea  in  havingstyle 
branches  furnished  with  terminal  stigmas  not  overtoj)- 
ping  the  anthers.  Nearer  ailies  of  garden  value  are 
Tigridia.   Herbertia   and    Ferraria,   fn»m  all   of  which 
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Homeria  differs  in  the  2  petaloid  stiginatose  crests  at 
the  euds  of  the  style  brauohes.  Homeria  has  G  nearly 
equal  perianth  segments,  which  at  the  base  are  united 
into  a  cup.  Monogr.  by  J.  G.  Baker  in  Handbook  of  the 
Irideae,  181)2,  and  Flora' Capensis  «J:2G  ( lby«»-7).  The  fol- 
lowing characters  successively  delimit  H.  colliud  from 
the  other  5  species:  perianth  segments  not  blotched  in 
the  middle:  Us.  large:  spathes  2V2-:5  in.  long:  Ivs.  not 
banded  down  the  mi«ldle.  W.  E.  Endicott  writes  that 
H.  rnllina  does  well  when  treated  like  Ixia,  as  described 
by  him  in  this  work. 

collina,  Vent.  (Monea  colDna,  Thunb.).  Corm  tuni- 
cated,  globose,  %-l  in.  long:  the  only  long  leaf  is  linear, 
rigid,  l>is-2  ft.  long,  overtopping  the  tls.:  stem  bearing 
1-4  clusters  of  tls.:  perianth  segments  \%-\%  in.  long, 
typu-allv  bright  red,  as  in  B.M.  103.'?:  U.C.  III. 4:  !(;;{. 
Vur.  aurantiaca  has  a  slenderer  habit  and  yellow-clawed, 
bright  red  segments,  which  are  narrower  aiid  more 
acute  than  the  type.  B.M.  It;i2.  Var.  ochroleuca  has 
the  habit  of  the  type  and  pale  yellow  fls.  B.M.  110:$. 
It  is  probable  that  var.  aurantiaca  is  the  only  form  in 
which  the  species  is  cultivated. 

HOMOG£LTIS,  a  name  in  the  Amer.  trade,  is  a  mis- 
spelling of  Hoiiioioceltis.  P.  J.  Berckraans  writes  that 
seeds  of  Homoceltis  Japonica  were  distributed  some  20 
years  ago  by  Gen.  Wni.  Browne,  then  a  professor  at 
the  Georgia  State  University.  These  trees  were  injured 
in  Georgia  by  the  severe  cold  of  Fi-bruary,  1899.  Rea- 
soner  writes  that  it  is  a  fine,  deciduous  tree,  with  the 
appearance  of  an  elm  or  hackberry,  and  makes  a  dense 
top.    It  has  not  flowered  in  Florida. 

Ifonoioceltis  aspt>ro.  Blume,  is  Aphananthe  aspera 
(which  seel,  and  this  is  the  only  Homoioceltis  in  Japan. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  stock  known  as  H.  Japonica  (and 
sometimes  called  also  Ctltis  Davidiana)  is  Aphananthe 
aspera.  In  Aphananthe,  the  secondary  veins  are  straight 
and  end  the  teeth  of  the  Ivs. ;  in  Celtis,  they  are  curved 
and  form  loops  along  the  margin. 

HONESTY.   Lunaria  annua. 

HONEY  LOCUST.  Cledifachia  friacanthos.  Honey- 
Buckle,  Lonicera.    Honey  wort,  Cerinthe. 

HOOKERA.    A  part  of  Brodiaa. 

HOP.    See  Ilnmnlus. 

HOPHOKNBEAM.    f>eeOstrtja.   Hop.  Wild,  ^rj/onm 

dioivd . 

HOPLOPEYTUM.  Several  Bromeliads  have  been  de- 
scribed under  this  name,  but  the  species  are  now  re- 
ferred to  ^fJrhniia.  Uafophntam  of  one  trade  catalogue 
is  apparently  an  error  for  Hoplophijtitm. 

HORDEUM  (Latin, /(car.y  ,•  because  barley  bread  is 
heavy  and  tinn).  Oraminete.  This  genus  includes  the 
Barley  (JI.  satiram)  and  the  Squirrel  Tail  (irass  (£1. 
JHbatiim },  thti  latter  a  meadow  weed  obnoxious  in  the 
West,  but  sometimes  cult,  for  ornament  in  the  East  and 
abroad.  Its  head  of  long  spreading  awns  is  ornamental, 
but  the  spikelets  separate  too  readily  to  make  the  grass 
particularly  desirable.  Hordeums  are  erect,  annual  or 
perennial  grasses,  spikelets  in  'A's,  sessile  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  notched  rachis,  empty  glumes  narrow  and 
long,  forming  an  involuere*  around  the  spikelets.  In 
these  characters  it  resembles  Elyn  us  and  Asprella,  but 
it  is  separated  from  them  by  the  feet  that  each  spikelet 
is  but  1-fld..  while  in  the  others  the  spikelets  are2-many 
fld.    See  liarlc'j. 

jubatum,  Linn.  Squirrel-tail  Grass.  Wild  Barley. 
Erect,  simple,  usually  smooth  an<l  glabrous.  10  in.  to 
2  ft.  high:  Ivs,  l-.l  in.  long.  <»nly  the  central  spikelet  in 
each  cluster  perfect:  awns  of  emjity  glumes  \-l%  in. 
long,  spreading.  In  «lrv  soil,  northern  U.  S.  an<l  Canada. 
B.B.  1:229.     R.H.  LV.>0,  j).  488  (poor). 

G.  T.  Hastings. 

HOREHOUND.    See  Marruhium. 

HORMtNUM.    See  Salvia. 


HORNSEAM.    Consult  Carpinns. 

HORNED  POPPY.    Glauciam. 

HORSE,  in  combination  with  other  names  of  plants, 
usually  signifies  something  large  and  coarse,  not  neces- 
sarily eaten  by  horses. 

HORSE  BALM.    CoUinsonia. 

HORSE  BEAN.    See  I'icia  Faba. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT.    See  ^scuhis 

HORSE  MINT.    ^eQ  Monarda. 

HORSE-RADISH  (Fig.  1075),  the  well-known  condi- 
ment used  so  much  with  roast  beef  and  oysters,  is  a 
member  of  the  natural  family  Crucizene,  to  which  belong 
cabbage,  turnip,  wallflower,  stock,  charlock,  mustard, 
and  many  other  vegetal)les,  flowers  and  weeds.  It 
comes  to  us  from  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  naturalized  from  some  more  eastern  Euro- 
pean country.  It  is  often  found  growing  wild  in  moist 
locations,  such  as  the  margins  of  streams,  in  cool  woods 
and  damp  meadows,  and,  in  some  places,  notably  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  is  troublesome  as  a  weed.  For 
botanical  description,  see  Cochlea ria. 

The  root  is  perennial,  fleshy,  whitish  externally,  pure 
white  within,  conical  at  the  top,  cylindrical,  and,  unlike 
the  tap-roots  of  parsnips,  is  abruptly  branched  below. 
When  bruised,  it  emits  a  volatile  oil  of  strong,  pungent 
odor  and  hot,  biting  taste.  If  eaten  before  this  oil 
evaporates,  it  "is  highly  stimulant,  exciting  the  stom- 
ach when  swallowed,  and  promoting  the  secretions,  es- 
pecially that  of  urine.  Exteinally,  it  is  rubefacient.  Its 
chief  use  is  as  a  condiment  to  promote  appetite  and  in- 
vigorate digestion;  but  it  is  also  occasionally  employed 
in  medicine.''  (L^.S.  Dispensatory.)  As  a  t-^ble  relish, 
the  consumption  of  Horse-radish  is  increasing,  and 
greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  its  cultivation  than 
formerly.  Under  the  old  methods, 
profitable  returns  were  often  obtained, 
but  under  the  new,  profits  are  gener- 
ally highly  satisfactory  where  enemies 
are  not  very  troublesome.  The  sea- 
son of  fresh -grated  Horse-radish  runs 
almost  parallel  to  that  of  oysters,  with 
which  the  root  is  most  frecjuently  eaten 
in  this  country.  Ungrated  roots  are, 
however,  kept  in  cold  storage  tor 
summer  use,  since  roots  dug  at  that 
season  have  an  unpleasant  taste. 

Horse-radish  will  do  well  tijion  al- 
most any  soil  except  the  lightest  sa'id 
and  the  heaviest  clay,  but  a  deep  loam 
of  medixim  texture  and  moderate  rich- 
ness, well  su])pl!ed  with  humus  and 
moisture,  will  produce  roots  of  the  best 
quality  and  the  largest  size.  In  dry 
sails  the  roots  will  be  small,  woody  and 
deficient  in  pungency;  in  wet.  small, 
succulent,  strong-tasting.  Drainage  is 
essential,  and  so  is  a  fairly  open  sub- 
soil. Hard  subsoil  induces  excessive 
branching  of  the  root.  Applications  of 
nitrogenous  manures  should  be  rather 
light,  commercial  fertilizers  rich  in 
potash  being  given  the  preference. 
Rolfs  recommends  a  mixture  contain- 
ing 10  percent  potash.  7  percent  phos- 
phoric acid  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  (iOO 
pouTids  drilled  in  per  acre.  A  heavier 
application  broadcast  and  deeply 
plowed  tinder,  it  is  believed,  would 
give  Ix'tter  results,  since  the  shaft  of 
the  root  is  less  likely  to  l)ecome  un- 
duly branched  when  the  f<tod  is  below 
instead  of  above  atul  around  it,  espe- 
cially when  the  sets  are  placed  hori- 
zontally. A  weeder  should  be  used  after  the  harrow 
periodically  until  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  so  tall. 
Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  essential. 

Since  Horse-radish    rarely   produces  seeds,  ciittings 
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1075.  Good  root 
of  Horse-radish. 
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1076.   Root  cuttines  of 
Horse-radish  (X  J^). 


are  made  from  the  roots,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  4-5  in.  loug  (Fig.  lOTtJ).  To  facilitate 
planting  the  large-end  up.  the  upper  end  is  out  off 
square  and  tlie  lower  oblique.  If  set  small-en-l  up 
no  grovrth  may  result.  In  horizon- 
tal planting  this  special  cutting  is 
unnecessary.  Root  -  crowns  are 
sometimes  used,  but  since  these 
develop  a  large  number  of  roots 
too  small  for  profitable  grating, 
they  are  employed  only  for  increas- 
ing stock. 

The  land  having  bt^en  prepared, 
shallow  furrows  are  laid  off  UO  in. 
apart  and  2-5  in.  deep,  according 
to  the  method  of  planting.  Sets  are 
planted  horizontally, vertically,  and 
at  all  intervening  angles,  the  large 
ends  being  made  to  point  in  one 
direction  to  facilitate  cultivation 
and  digging.  The  angle  is  a  mat- 
tor  of  choice,  good  returns  being 
obtained  in  each.  The  usual  dis- 
tance between  sets  is  about  12  in. 
Cultivation  is  given  after  every 
ruin,  or  once  in  10  days,  until  the 
Ivs.  shade  the  ground. 

Double-cropping  is  common  in 
Horse-radish  growing,  early  cab- 
bage, turnip  beets  and  other  quick- 
maturing  plants  being  used.  The 
sets  are  dibbled  in  2-4  weeks  after 
the  first  crop,  vertically,  18  in. 
asunder,  between  the  rows  of  cab- 
bage, which  are  not  less  than  2  ft. 
apart.  One  management  answers 
for  both  crops  until  the  first  is  re- 
moved, when,  afi"'r  one  cultivation, 
the  Horse-radish  usually  takes  full 
possession.  Deep  burying  of  the  s  its  at  the  time  the 
first  crop  is  planted  is  also  practiced,  the  object,  as  in 
the  first  case,  being  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the 
former  until  the  latter  is  almost  mature. 

Horse-radish  makes  its  best  growth  in  the  cool  au- 
tumn, steadily  improves  after  September,  and,  not  be- 
ing injured  by  frost  if  undug,  is  usually  left  until  late 
before  harvesting  with  plow  or  spade.  Storage  iu  pits 
is  best,  since  the  roots  lose  less  of  their  crispness,  pun- 
gency and  good  appearance  than  if  stored  in  cellars.  In 
trimming  for  storage,  the  lateral  roots  are  saved  and 
buried  for  next  season's  planting.  Exposure  to  air,  sun 
and  frost  robs  the  roots  of  their  good  qualities  and  in- 
jures their  vitality. 

The  insect  enemies  of  this  plant  are  those  that  attack 
other  memV)ers  of  the  cab])a<re  family,  the  harlequin 
bug  being  the  most  dreaded.  Remeilies  are  the  same  as 
for  othjr  pests  of  this  group  of  j>lants.  Only  two  dis- 
eases have  been  reported,  and  these  are  seldom  trou- 
blesome. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  especially  where  oysters 
are  cheap,  this  crop  is  generally  profitable,  the  "usual 
retail  price  being  10  cents  per  pint,  freshly  grated,  but 
without  vinegar.  This  quantity  weighs  a  scant  half- 
pound.  The  cost  of  growing  per  acre  is  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Cuttings  ( 10,000  rd  ^2 ) ,  820 ;  fertilizer  ( 1  ,OiO  n>s. ) , 
$17.50;  cultivation  (G  times),  $G;  rent  of  laml.  $">:  plow- 
ing, wear  of  tools,  etc.,  $3.50;  setting  roots,  at  .30  cents 
per  1.000.  $3  ;  total,  $55.  A  marketable  crop  varies 
from  3.000  to  G,000  pounds,  which  may  sonjetimes  be 
sold  as  high  as  5  cents  per  lb.  for  first-class  root,  and 
2^2  cents  for  second  grade.  Usually,  however,  prices 
seldom  rise  above  4  cents  and  2  cents  for  the  two  ^'railen. 
Under  good  cultivation,  the  proportion  of  No.  1  to  No.  2 
root  is  about  I  to  1  by  weight.  Lower  prices  may  rule 
in  well  supplied  markets,  and  hisrher  in  poorly  furnished, 
and  when  sold  iu  small  lots  to  retail  grater^,  even  7  cents 
may  be  obtained.  t^j    q_  Kains. 

HORSE-BADISH  TREE.    Morin^ja  ptenjgosperma. 

HORSE  SUGAR.    Symplocos  tinctoria.  „_. .„ 

HORSETAIL.    Bqulsetitm. 


HORSEWEED.    CoUinsonia. 

HORTICULTURE  (hortua  a  garden,  originally  an  in- 
closure ;  ctdtii  ra ,  to  care  for  or  to  cultivate  i .  H«»rticulture 
is  the  growing  of  flt)wers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  <*t 
plants  for  ornament  and  fancy.  Incident  to  the  growing 
of  the  plants  are  all  the  (juestions  of  plant-breeding, 
variation  of  plants  under  domestication,  and  the  bear- 
ings and  applications  of  many  biological  and  physical 
sciences.  Primarily  it  is  an  art,  but  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  science  at  every  point.  From  agriculture  it 
has  no  definite  boundary.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  department  of 
agriculture,  as  forestry  is;  for  agriculture,  in  its  largest 
meaning,  is  the  business  of  raising  products  from  the 
land.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  limit  the  word  at;ri- 
culture  to  the  growing  of  grains,  forage,  bread-stutts, 
textiles,  and  the  like,  and  to  the  raising  of  animals.  Iu 
this  restricted  application  it  is  practically  coordinate,  in  a 
classificfttory  sense,  with  forestry  and  Horticulture. 
Etymologically,  agriculture  is  the  tending  of  the  fields 
(agri,  field)  or  those  i)arts  which,  in  earlier  times,  lay 
beyond  the  fortified  or  protected  inclosure,  or  at  least 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  residence;  Horticulture 
was  concerned  with  the  area  within  the  inclosure.  Equiv- 
alent to  Horticulture  in  etymology  is  tjanhning 
(Anglo-Saxon  yijrthitt,  to  enclose,  to  whicli  the  verb  to 
gird  is  allied).  By  custom,  however,  g<irth'H  and  gar- 
dening denote  more  restricted  areas  and  operati<ms  than 
are  implied  in  the  term  Horticulture.  The  word  para- 
dise is  connected  with  the  idea  of  ati  inclosure  and  a 
garden.  Early  gardening  books  of  the  Cyclopedia  type 
are  sometimes  known  as  paradisa'.  Parkinson's  famous 
Faradisus,  or  account  >f  "a  garden  of  ail  sorts  of  pleas- 
ant fiowers  "was  published  in  England  in  1G29. 

The  only  demarcation  between  Horticulture  and  agri- 
culture is  the  line  of  custom.  Sweet  potatoes  are  usu- 
ally considered  to  be  a  horti'Miltural  crop  in  North 
America,  particularly  in  the  northern  states,  but  round 
or  Irish  potatoes  are  usually  classed  as  an  agricultural 
crop.  Nor  is  there  a  definite  division  between  Horticul- 
ture and  botany.  The  science  of  plants  is  botany ;  y  ""some 
of  the  most  significant  problems  relating  to  plants— their 
response  to  the  needs  of  man— are  oi'dinarily  resigned 
by  the  botanist  to  the  horticulturist.  Horticulture  is  a 
composite  of  botanical  and  agricultural  subjects. 

But  Horticulture  is  more  than  all  this.  It  is  a  means 
of  expressing  the  art-sense.  Plant-forms  and  plant- 
colors  are  as  expressive  as  the  canvas  work  of  the 
painter.  In  some  respects  they  are  more  expressive, 
since  they  are  things  themselves,  with  individuality 
and  life,  not  the  suggestions  of  things.  The  painter's 
work  excels  in  its  power  to  suggest,  and  in  its  con- 
densed portrayal  of  expression.  But  the  essentials  of  a 
good  landscape  painting  often  can  be  presented  in  an 
artificially-made  landscape.  This  effort  to  p. ant  what 
the  artist  paints  is  modern.  It  is  strictly  not  He  ticul- 
ture,  although  Horticulture  is  contributory  to  the  re- 
sults, as  p:iint-making  is  contributory  to  painting. 
Landscape  making  is  fundamentally  a  line  art.  In  this 
work  it  is  treated  under  Landscape  Gardening. 

Horticulture  divides  itself  into  four  somev,  hat  coordi- 
nate branches  (Annals  Hort.  1891,  12.5-130): 

Pomoloiry,  or  the  growing  of  fruits; 

Olericulture,  or  vegetable-gardening; 

Floriculture,  or  the  raising  of  ornamental  plants  for 
their  individual  uses  or  for  their  produces; 

Landscape  Horticulture,  or  the  growing  of  plants  for 
their  use  in  the  landscape  (or  in  landscape  garden- 
ing). 

In  the  world  at  large,  floriculture  is  the  most  impor- 
tant as  measured  by  the  numl»er  of  people  who  are  in- 
terested, and  by  the  number  of  species  of  plants  which 
are  grown  (  see  PloricnUnre).  In  North  America,  pomol- 
ogy is  the  most  important  in  respect  to  commercial 
supremacy.  North  America  is  the  great  fruit-growing 
country  of  the  world  ( see  Pomology ) .  Relatively  speak- 
intr.  vegetable-gardening  is  undeveloped  in  the  New 
World.  Landscape  Horticulture  and  landscape  garden- 
inir  will  appeal  to  a  conMantly  enlarging  constituency 
with  the  growth  of  cjilture  and  of  leisure  and  the  deep- 
ening of  the  home  life. 

.^trictly  s])eaking.  there  are  few  horticulturists.  The 
details  are  too  many  to  allow  any  one  person  to  cover 
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the  entire  rantro.  It  is  only  those  who  look  for  princi- 
ples who  survey  the  whole  tield.  Practitioners  must 
confine  themselves  to  rather  close  bounds.  Consider 
that  no  less  than  25,000  Sj>f<Mes  of  plants  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, each  having  its  own  requirements.  Consider  the 
great  number  of  species  which  are  actually  on  sale  in 
North  America,  as  registered  in  this  Cyclopedia.  The 
most  important  species  vary  inmiensely,  the  named  and 
recorde«i  forms  often  running  into  the  thousands;  and 
each  of  these  forms  has  pjirticular  merits  and  <»iten  psir- 
ticular  requirements.  Consider  that  the  re<iuirements 
arn  likely  to  be  ditferent  in  any  two  places,  and  that  the 
plants  are  profoundly  nioditie*!  by  changes  in  conditions 
or  in  treatment.  Consider  the  vagaries  of  markets, 
which  are  ruled  by  questions  of  fane)'  more  than  by 
questions  of  necessity.  There  is  probably  no  art  in  which 
the  separate  details  are  so  many  as  in  Horticulture. 

Of  Horticulture  there  are  two  general  types,  — that 
which  is  assi>ciated  immediately  with  the  home  life, 
and  that  which  is  undertaken  primarily  for  the  gaining 
of  a  livelihood.  The  former  is  amateur  Horticulture. 
Those  things  are  grown  which  appeal  to  the  personal 
tastes :  they  are  grown  for  oneself.  The  latter  is  com- 
mercial Horticulture.  Tliose  things  are  grown  which 
the  market  demantls :  they  ara  grown  for  others.  In  all 
countries,  conmiercial  Horticulture  is  a  relatively  late 
development.  General  agriculture  is  usually  the  pri- 
mary means  of  earning  a  living  from  the  soil.  For  the 
most  part.  Horticulture  comes  only  with  the  demand  for 
the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  life  :  it  does  not  deal 
with  what  we  call  the  staples.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  sketch  to  trace  the  general  history  of  Horticulture. 
If  one  desires  such  outlines,  he  should  consult  the  Bohn 
edition  of  Pliny's  "Natural  History;"  Loudon's  "Ency- 
cloptedia  of  Gardening;"  G.  W.  Johnson's  "History  of 
English  Gardening  ;"  Amherst's  "History  of  Gardening 
in  England  ;"  Sieveking's  "Gardens,  Ancient  and  'Mod- 
ern;" Jager's  "Gartenkunst  und  Garten,  son>  c  und 
jetzt  ;"  Hiittig's  "Geschichte  des  Gartenbaues  ;"  the 
historical  chapters  of  Andre's  "L'Art  des  Jardins."' 
For  the  histories  of  cultivated  plants,  see  DeCandolle's 
"Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants;"  Hehn  &  Stallybrass' 
"Wanderings  of  Plants  and  Animals  from  their  first 
Home;"  Pickering's  "Ch.onological  Histor>'  of  Plants." 

In  North  America  there  was  little  commercial  Horti- 
culture before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  were  excellent  home  gardens  liiore  than  a  century 
ago,  in  which  many  exotic  plants  were  growing;  yet,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  population,  these  gardens  were 
isolated.  The  status  of  any  modern  time  is  accurately 
reflected  in  its  writings,  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
bring  in  review  the  leading  early  horticultural  writings  of 
this  country.  Few  studies  have  been  made  of  our  hor- 
ticultural history.  The  best  is  tlie  introductory  sketch, 
by  Robert  Manning,  in  the  "Historv  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Hortic"'tni-al  Society,"  1880.  For  its  field,  Slade's 
"Evolutio-  -tidilture  in  New  England,"  1895,  is 

interesti  'ill  narrower  field,  Boardman's  "Ag- 

ricul«-'  "»hy  of  Maine"  is  critical  and  inval- 

uab  on  "American  Horticulture,"  by  Al- 

fcr  Depew's  "One  Hundred   Years  of 

A:  je,"  1895,  presents   the  commercial 

sii  Another  fragment  of  the  history  is 

prt  ter's  "Sketch  of  the  Evolution  of 

our  I  i898.    Histories  frtmi  several  p<»ints 

of  vi  ».  d  in  the  "Florists'  Exchange"  for 

March  •  t  the  writer  has  incor]>orated  parts 

of  his  •  ution  to  that  history  in  the  sketch 

which  1 

The   .  1.  :s  on   American  plants   were   by 

physieia  ..^curalists  who  desired  to  exploit    the 

wonders  newly  discovered    hemisplure.     The 

earliest    s  writing   is    probably  that    of   N^colo 

Monardes  v  products  of  tlic  New  World,  whi-^di  was 

published  i  'e  in  parts,  from  15<)5  to   1571.     The 

completed   ti  was  translated  into  Italian,   Latin, 

English  and  i,     Monardes  is  now  remembered  to 

us  in  the  genu  ui'-da,  o!ie  of  the  mint  tribes.     He 

wrote   of  the  i  inal   and   poisonous   plants  of  the 

"West  Indies,  an«  -e  pictures,  some  of  them  fantasti- 
cal. His  picture  ^obacc(»  is  not  greatly  inaccurate, 
however:  and  it  t  the  distinction  of  being  probably 
the  first  picture  exi       of  the  plant,  if  not  of  any  Ameri- 


can plant.  This  picture  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  1077) 
exact  si/e,  to  show  the  style  of  illustration  of  three 
hundred  years  ago.  .  icques  Cornutus  is  generally  sup- 
j>osed  to  have  been  the  first  writer  on  American  plants. 
His  work.  "Canadensium  Plantarum,"  api»eared  in  lij'X), 
and  it  also  had  pictures.  One  of  the  earliest  writers  on 
the  general  products  and  conditions  of  the  northern 
country  was  John  Josselyn,  who,  in  1»»72.  }>ublished  a 
b<x)k  entitled  "New  England's  Rarities  discovered  in 
Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Serpents,  and  Plants  of  that 
Country,"  and  in  1(»74  a  second  volume,  "An  Account  of 
Twt>  Voyages  to  New  Englan<I,  made  during  the  years 
1*!:{8,  IGtW."  The  "Rarities  "  gives  specific  accounts  of 
many  plants,  together  with  jiictures  of  a  few  of  them, 
as,  for  example,  the  pitcher  plant.  He  mentions  the 
plants  which  had  become  naturalized  fr<)m  Europe. 
There  is  also  a  list  "Of  sach  (iarden  Herbs  (amongst 
us)  as  do  thrive  there,  and  of  such  as  do  not."  This 
list,  the  earliest  record  of  the  kind,  is  here  transcribed  : 

Cabbidge  growes  there  exceeding  well. 

Lett  ice. 

Sorrel. 

Parsley. 

Marj'gold. 

French  Mallowes. 

Cher\-el. 

Burnet. 

Winter  Savory. 

Summer  Savory. 

Time. 

Sage. 

Carrats. 

Parsnips  of  a  prodigious  size. 

Red  Beetes. 

Radishes. 

Turnips. 

Purslain. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley,  which  commonly  degenerates  into  Oats. 

Oats. 

Pease  of  all  sorts,  and  the  best  in  the  World  ;  I  never  heard 
of,  n()r  did  set  in  eight  Years  time,  one  Worm  eaten  Pea. 

G<ir<len  Beans. 

Naked  Oats,  there  called  Silp"e,  an  excellent  grain  used  in- 
steed  of  Oat  Meal,  they  dry  it  in  an  Oveu,  or  in  a  Pan  ujHjnthe 
fire,  then  l>eat  it  small  in  a  Morter. 

Spear  Mint. 

Rew,  will  hardly  grow. 

Fetberfew  prospereth  exceedingly. 

Southern  Wood,  is  no  Plant  for  this  Country.  Nor 

Rosemarj'.   Nor 

Bayes. 

White  Satten  groweth  pretty  well,  so  doth 

Lavender  Cotton.   But 

Lavender  is  not  for  the  climate. 

Penny  Royal. 

Suialledge. 

Ground  Ixy,  or  Ale  Hoof. 

Giily  Flowers  will  coiitiime  two  Years. 

Fennel  must  h^  taken  up.  and  kept  in  a  warm  Cellar  all  Winter. 

Housleek  prospereth  notably. 

Holly  hr»cks. 

Enula  Oarapana,  in  tTo  Ye.irs  time  the  Roots  rot. 

Comferie,  with  white  Flowv?rs. 

Coriander,  and 

Dill,  ami 

Annis  thrive  exceedingly,  but  Annia  Seed,  as  also  the  Seed  of 
^ennel,  seldom  cor.ie  to  maturity  ;  the  Seed  of  Annis  is  com- 
monly eaten  with  a  tly. 

Clary  never  lasts  but  one  Summer,  the  Roots  rot  with  the 
Fn.st. 

Sparapns  thrives  cxceedinglj',  so  does 

Garden  c      •el,  and 

Sweet  Bi      ••.  or  Eglantine. 

Bloodwori     it  sorrily,  but 

Patien<'e.  and 

English  Roses,  very  pleas.intly. 

T'elandine,  by  the  West  Country  men  called  Kenning  Wort, 
grows  but  slowly. 

Mnsch.ita,  as  well  as  in  England. 

Dittander,  or  Pepi>er  Wort,  tiourisheth  notably,  and  so  doth 

Tansie. 

Musk  Mellons  ,ire  better  th.in  our  English,  and 

Cuf  umbers. 

Pompions,  there  l>e  of  sevend  kinds,  some  proper  to  the 
Countrj-.  they  are  dryer  then  oiir  English  Pompions,  jiud  bet- 
ter tasted;  you  maj'  eat  them  ^een. 

Tucken^ian  comments  as  follows  on  the  above  lists: 
'The  earliest,  almost  the  only  account  that  we  have  of 
the  gardens  of  our  fathers,  jifter  they  had  settled  them- 
selves in  their  Xeiv  England,  and  had  tamed  its  rugged 
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coasts  to  obedience  to  English  husbantlry.  What  with 
their  garden  beans,  and  Indian  beans,  and  pease  ('as 
gWMl  as  ever  I  eat  in  Enu'I.iiid,'  says  Ilifrsrinson  in  HV2H); 
their  beets,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  carrots  ('our  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  carrots  are  both  bijrjjer  and  sweeter  than 
is  <.rdinarv  to  be  found  in  England,*  says  +he  same  rev- 
erend writer);  their  cabbages  and  asparasrus,  — both 
thrivintr.  we  are  told,  exceedingly:  their  radishes  and 
lettuce;  their  sorrel,  parsley,  chervil,  and  marigold,  for 
pot-herbs;  and  their  sage,  thyme,  savory  of  both  kinds, 
clary,  anise,  fennel,  coriander,  spearmint,  and  penny- 
roviil,  for  sweet  herbs.  — not  to  mention  the  Indian  junn- 
pions  and  melons  and  s<|uanter-s<iuashes.  'and  other  odde 
fruits  of  the  country.'  — the  tirst-named  of  which  had  got 
to  be  so  well  a]tproved  among  the  Hottlers,  when  Josse- 
Ivn  wrote  in  I«i72.  that,  what  he  calls  'the  ancient  New- 
Enyland  standing  dish'  (we  may  call  it  so  now!)  was 
made  of  them;  and.  finally,  their  pleasant,  familiar 
fl(»\vers.  lavender-cotton  and  hollyl.ocks  and  satin  ('we 
call  this  her})e,  in  Norfolke,  sattin,'  says  Gerard;  'and, 
among  our  women,  it  is  called  honestie' )  and  irillytlow- 
ers.  which  meant  pinks  as  well,  and  dear  English  ro>es, 
and  eglantine,  — yes,  possibly,  hedges  of  eglantine,— 
surely  the  gardens  of  New  England,  tifty  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  were  as  well  stocked  as  they 
were  a  hundred  and  tifty  years  after.  Nor  were  the  tirst 
planters  long  behindhand  in  fruit.  Even  at  his  first 
visit,  in  ITtiW,  our  author  was  treated  with  *  half  a  score 
of  very  fair  pippins.'  from  the  Governor's  Island  in 
Boston  Harbt  r;  though  there  was  then,  he  says,  'not 
one  apple  tree  nor  pear  planted  yet  in  no  part  of  the 
countrey  but  upon  that  island."  But  he  has  a  much  bet- 
ter account  to  give  in  1071 :  '  The  (juinces,  cherries, 
damsons,  set  the  dames  a  work.  r>Iarmalad  and  pre- 
served damsons  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  house.  Our 
fr-  '-^  trees  prosper  abundantly,  — apple  treos,  pear  trees, 
quince  trees,  cherry  trees,  plum  trees,  barberry  trees. 
I  have  observed,  with  admiration,  th.at  the  kernels  sown, 
or  the  succors  planted,  produce  as  fair  and  good  fruit, 
without  grafting,  as  the  tree  from  wnence  they  were 
taken.  The  countrey  is  replenished  with  fair  and  large 
orchards.  It  was  affirmed  by  one  Mr.  Woolcvit  (a  magis- 
trate in  Connecticut  Colony),  at  the  Captain's  messe 
(of  which  I  was),  aboard  the  ship  I  came  home  in.  that 
he  made  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  syder  out  of  his  own 
orchard  in  one  year.'—  yoifagea,  p.  181>-iK).  Our  bar- 
berry bushes,  now  so  faniliar  inhabitants  of  the  hedge- 
rows of  eastern  New  England,  should  seem  from  tliis 
to  have  come,  with  the  eglantines,  from  the  gardens  of 
the  first  settlers.  Barberries  'are  planted  in  most  of  our 
English  gardens.'  says  Gerard."  Relics  of  Josselyn's 
time  still  persist  in  old  apple  trees  in  New  England 
(Fig.  1078).  The  foregoing  lists  and  remarks  show  that 
the  colonists  early  brought  their  famili.w'  home  plants  to 
the  new  country :  and  there  are  many  collateral  evidences 
of  the  same  character.  There  was  long  and  arduous  ex- 
perimenting with  plants  and  methods.  Several  things 
which  were  tried  on  a  large  scale  failed  so  completely, 
either  from  uncongenial  conditions  or  for  economic  rea- 
sons, that  they  are  now  unknown  to  us  as  commercial 
crojis ;  amongst  these  are  indigo,  silk  and  the  wine  grape. 
The  histories  of  these  things  can  be  traced  only  as  a 
refrain  is  cotemporar\'  writing.  Indian  corn,  tobacco 
and  cotton  early  became  the  great  staple  crops. 

The  Indians  cultivated  corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and 
other  plants  when  America  was  discovered.  Tliey  soon 
adopted  some  of  the  fruits  which  were  introduced  by 
the  colonists.  William  Penn  and  others  found  peaches 
among  the  Indians.  Orchards  of  peaches  and  apfjles 
were  found  in  western  New  York  by  Sullivan's  raid 
against  the  Six  Nations  in  revolutionary  times.  Josselyn, 
Roger  Williams.  Wood  and  othe--^  speak  of  the  corn 
and  squashes  of  the  Indians.  The  word  squa-h  is 
adopted  from  the  Indian  n&me.  squontersquash ,  askufa- 
sfpKi.'^h,  or  isqnuferifquash.  ( ".  C.  Jones,  in  his  "History 
of  Georgia,"  in  describing  the  explorations  of  De  Soto, 
says  that  before  reaching  the  Indian  town  of  Canasa- 
gua  (whose  location  was  in  Gordon  county,  (ieorgia^, 
DeSoto  "was  met  by  twenty  men  from  the  villatre,  each 
bearing  a  basket  of  nnilberries.  This  fruit  was  here 
abundant  and  well  flavored.  Plum  and  walnut  trees 
were  growing  luxuriantly  throughout  the  country,  at- 
taining a  size  and  beauty,  without  planting  or  pruning. 


•which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  the  irrigated  and  well- 
cultivated  gardens  of  Spain."  For  critical  notes  on  the 
plants  cultivated  by  the  American  ab«)rigines,  see  (iray 
and  Trumbull,  Amer.  .lourn.  of  Science,  vol.  25  (April, 
3Iay),  vol.  20  (August  i. 

"Fruit-growing  among  the  Indians  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  in  the  early  history  of  these  states."  writes 
Berckmans,  "is  dennmstrated  by  the  large  quantity  of 
peaches  which  the  Indian  tr*nb-rs  of  the  early  colonial 
period  found  growing  in  the  Creek,  Cherokee  ami  Choc- 
taw villages.  It  is  on  reeord  that  In<lians  often  made 
long  trips  to  other  tribes  for  exchanging  various  articles 


1077.  Earliest  picture  of  an  American  plant. 
Mouurdes.     l.'>7i. 

of  their  making,  and  thus  the  seed  from  those  peach 
trees  was  undout>tedly  procured  from  the  Florida  In- 
dians, who,  in  turn,  procured  these  from  the  trees 
planted  by  the  Spanish  explorers.  The  peculiar  type  of 
'Indian  peaches,' found  thnmghout  the  South  and  rec- 
ognized by  the  downy  and  striped  fruit  and  purple 
bark  on  the  young  growth, was  introduced  from  Spain  and 
gradually  disseminated  by  the  Indians.  Apple-growing 
was  quite  extensively  carried  on  by  the  t'herokee  In- 
dians in  the  mcmntain  regions  of  (Georgia.  Alabama  and 
North  Carolina.  The  trees  Iteing  all  seedlings,  as  graft- 
ing was  likely  unknown  to  the  Red  Man.  vestiges  of  f>ld 
apple  trees  originally  planted  by  these  denizens  of  the 
South  are  still  occasionally  found  in  upper  Georgia. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  large  collectitm  of  apples  was  intro- 
duced into  cultivation,  and  to-<lay  many  of  the  best 
southern  winter  apples  owe  their  origin  to  the  Indians, 
who  procured  the  first  seeds  from  traders." 

One  of  the  earliest  glimpses  of  plant- crowing  in  the 
New  World  is  an  account  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Sf»ciety.  early  in  tlie  eighteenth 
century,  'uy  Chief  .lustice  Paul  Dudley,  of  Roxbury,  near 
Boston.    In  the  Abridgement  of  the  Transstctions  are  the 
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following  notes,  amonjjst  others,  under  the  date  1724: 
"The  plants  of  EntrUmd.  as  well  those  ot  the  fields 
and  orchards  as  of  the  garden,  that  hav*-  been  brought 
over  into  New  England,  suit  very  well  with  the  soil,  and 
grow  to  perfection.  The  apples  are  as  good  as  those  of 
Englaml.  and  look  fairer,  as  well  as  the  pears :  l>ut  they 
have  not  all  of  the  sorts.     The  peaches  rather  excel 


1078.   Relic  of  colonial  days — apple  tree  a't  250  years. 

those  of  England,  and  there  is  no  trouble  or  expence  of 
walls  for  them;  for  the  peach  trees  are  ill  standards, 
and  Mr.  Dudley  has  had,  in  his  •)wn  garden.  700  or  800 
fine  peaches  of  the  rare-ripes.  growing  at  a  ti  ne  on  one 
tree.  *  »  «  The  peach  trees  are  large  and  fruitful, 
and  commonly  bear  in  3  years  fn.m  the  stout  ,  «  ♦  » 
The  common  cherries  are  not  so  good  as  tlie  Kentish 
cherries  of  England:  and  they  have  no  dukes,  or  heart- 
cherries,  unless  in  two  or  three  gardens."'  It  was  re- 
ported that  people  of  "  late  years  have  run  much  upon 
orchards."  The  prothict  of  these  orc'iards  was  chiefly 
cider.  "Som«  of  their  ai>ple  trees  will  maue*).  some  have 
made  7  barrels  ot  cider:  but  this  is  not  common:  and 
the  appirs  wil'  yield  from  7  to  9  l>ushels  for  a  )>arrel  of 
cider:  a  good  ap]»le  tree  will  measure  from  fi  to  10  feet 
in  girt."  Dudley  mentions  a  bloomless  apple,  and  "the 
tree  was  no  graft."  In  common  with  other  new  countries. 
New  England  astonished  persons  with  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  plants.  "An  onion,  set  out  for  seed,  will 
rise  to  4  ft-et  9  inches  in  height.  A  parsnip  will  reach  to 
8  feet;  red  orrice  [orach]  will  mount  9  feet;  white  or- 
rice  8.  In  the  pastures  he  measured  seed  niullen  9  feet 
2  inches  in  height,  and  one  of  the  common  thistles  above 
8  feet."  Record  is  made  of  a  i»umpkin  vine  which  grew 
unattended  in  a  pasture.  It  made  a  single  stem  which 
"ran  along  over  several  fences,  and  spread  over  a  large 
piece  of  irround  far  and  wide."  "From  this  single  vine 
were  gathered  2(50  pumi>kins;  one  with  another  as  large 
as  a  half  j)eck;  enou<;h  in  the  whole,  to  fill  a  large 
tumbrel,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  small  and 
unripe  pumpkins."  Indian  corn  was  "the  most  prolific 
errain."  Mr.  Dudley  did  not  accept  the  notion  that  the 
mixing  of  corn  is  due  to  the  interminelinir  of  the  roots, 
but  thoutrht  that  it  was  l)rought  about  through  the 
agency  of  the  wind.  He  also  noted  that  the  hop  and  the 
running  kidney  bean  twine  in  opposite  directions  on 
their  support. 

The  colonial  ornamental  gardens  were  unlike  our  own 
in  the  relative  poverty  of  plants,  in  the  absence  of  the 
landscape  arrangement,  in  the  rarity  of  greenhouses,  and 
the  lack  of  smooth-shaven  lawns  (for  the  lawn  mower 


was  not  invented  till  this  century).  These  gardens 
were  of  two  general  types:  the  unconventional  personal 
garden,  without  form  but  not  void  (Fig.  1079),  in  which 
things  grew  in  delightful  democracy;  the  conventional, 
box-bonlered,  geometrical  garden,  in  which  things  grew 
in  most  respectful  aristocracy.  ( I'late  XIV'.)  There 
were  many  interesting  and  elaborate  private  gardens  in 
the  colonial  days.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best  was  that 
of  Governor  Peter  iStuyvesaut,  of  New  Amsterdam  (  New 
York,  near  Third  Avenue  I,  known  as  the  "B<mwerie," 
where  40  or  .")0  negro  slaves,  and  also  white  servants, 
were  kept  at  work.  "The  roa«l  to  the  city  had  1»een  put 
in  good  condition,  and  shade  trees  were  |>lanted  on  each 
si<le  where  it  crossed  the  Governor's  property."  The 
Bowery  of  these  degenerate  <lays  has  l(,.-.t  the  Eden-like 
features  which  distinguishe<l  its  illustrious  progenitor. 

Excellent  ganlens  were  attached  to  the  residences  of 
wealthy  persons  by  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  i>rob- 
ably  earlier,  atnl  they  were  said  to  have  been  encour- 
aged l>y  the  exam}>le  and  precept  of  Washington.  Tnere 
are  records  of  many  large  and  meritorious  collections  of 
plants  a  century  and  more  ago.  William  Hamilton's 
collection  at  IMiiladelidiia  was  one  of  the  best,  and  it 
contained  a  large  ct)llection  of  exotics.  It  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  century,  and  was  liroken  up  in 
1828.  William  .lackson  began  "a  highly  interesting  col- 
lection of  phmts  at  his  resi<lence  in  Londongrove,"  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1777.  About  l.S'.!!!  .T.,>liuartiid  JSamuel  Pi«rce, 
East  Marlbi)rougn,  Pa.,  "began  to  adorn  their  i>remises 
by  tasteful  culture  and  jdanting."  and  liy  the  establish- 
ment of  an  arboretum  of  evergreens.  The  nu>st  fanious 
botanic  garden  which  North  America  has  ever  had  was 
cTohn  Hartram's.  establishe<l  at  Philadelphia  in  1728.  It 
contained  a  gn-at  ctdlection  of  native  jdants,  and  some 
of  the  trees  are  now  amongst  the  most  valued  landmarks 
of  the  city.  Bartram  was  a  skilful  farmer  and  gardener, 
and  his  sons,  .John  ami  William,  inherited  his  tastes 
and  continued  the  garden.  The  elder  Bartram  was 
probably  the  fir>t  American  to  perform  successful  ex- 
periments in  hybridization.  Bart  ram's  house  (  Fig.  1080), 
built  by  himself,  is  still  one  of  the  sights  of  the  environs 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  site  of  the  jjarden.  with  many 
of  the  old  trees  standing,  is  now  hapj)ily  a  public  park. 
Bartram's  cousin.  Hun^phrj-  3Iarshall.  established  a  1 
tanic  garden  at  West  Bradford,  in  Chester  county.  Pa., 
in  177:?.  John  Bai  tram's  name  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
moss  Bartramia,  and  MarshalFs  in  the  genus  Marshallia, 
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1079.  An  Old-time  garden. 

applied  to  small  Compositap  of  the  eastern  states.  The 
Elgin  botanic  garden,  near  New  York,  was  established 
in  1801  )»y  David  Hosack,  a  man  of  great  learning  pud 
of  the  keenest  sj'mpathies  with  i-ural  occupations.    He 
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is  now  remembered  in  the  in- 
terestinir  freiius  H«>sackia.  one 
of  the  LeKuniinosie.  A  ])otanic 
pftrden  was  t•^•••'•lislle^l  at 
Charleston.  S.  C,  about  1H04, 
and  one  in  ^laryland  about  the 
same  time.  Tli'e  Hotanic  (iar- 
den  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  was 
be^nm  in  ISO';,  an  in.>titutioa 
which,  toirether  with  tlie  i'ro- 
ft'ssorsliip  of  Natural  History 
at  CambridiL'f,  was  fouiidt-d 
lar>?elv  throu^'h  the  efforts  of 
the  Massachusetts  ^^^H'iety  for 
Promotin;r  A^rriculture.  The 
society  subst'ril)e«l  $.")()()  for 
the  purpose,  and  raised  more 
by  subscription. 

Eaklt  Gexeual  Writtnos. 
—  The  progress  of  Horticul- 
ture may  be  traced  in  tlie 
books  devoted  to  the  4)ject. 
The  earliest  writing.  v»»d  not 
separate  Horticulture  from 
ag'iuculture.  The  only  work 
exclusively  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural matters  which  ap- 
peared in  America  before  the 
Kevolution  seems  to  have 
l)een  the  "Essays  upon  Field- 
Husbandry,"  betrun  in  1748 
and  completed  in  17.')9.  by  Rev. 
Jare<l  Eliot,  of  Killinj;worth, 
Conn.,  grandson  of  the  famous 

apostle  Eliot.  (See  J-Jli'tf.)  "There  are  sundry  books 
on  husbaniirN-  wrote  in  England."  said  Eliot,  in  his  pre- 
face. "Having  read  all  ou  that  subject  I  could  obtain: 
yet  such  is  the  difference  of  cliraate  an<l  Method  of 
Management  between  them  an<i  us.  arising  from  Causes 
that  must  make  them  always  differ,  so  that  those  Books 
are  not  very  Useful  to  us.  Besides  this,  the  Terms  of 
Art  made  tise  of  are  so  unknown  to  us,  that  a  irreat 
deal  they  Write  is  quite  unintelligible  to  the  generality 
of  New-Enirland  Readers." 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  J.  Hector  St.  .lohn's 
"Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  "appeared,  although 
"the  troubles  that  convulsed  the  American  colonies  had 
not  broken  out  when  *  *  *  some  oj  the  *  *  * 
letters  were  written."  For  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
following  the  dose  of  the  war  the  condition  of  our  agri- 
culture. an<l  of  all  American  institutions,  was  minutely 
unfohled  to  the  world  through  the  writings  of  many 
travelers.  English  and  French,  who  made  inquisitive 
journeys  into  the  new  country.  Strickland,  an  English 
traveler,  wrote  in  1801  that  ''land  in  America  affor*!? 
little  pleasure  or  profit,  and  appears  in  a  progress  of 
continually  affording  less.  *  *  *  Land  in  New  York, 
formerly  producing  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  now  produces 
only  10.  *  *  ♦  Little  prpfit  can  be  found  in  the 
present  mode  of  agriculture  of  this  country.  an<l  I  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  affords  a  bare  subsistence. 
*  *  *  Decline  has  pervaded  all  the  states."  There  is 
abundant  evidence,  including  ;i  painstaking  inquiry 
made  by  Washington,  to  show  that  agriculture  was  at  a 
low  sta.e  at  the  close  of  the  century.  It  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  status  a  hundred  years  later,  notwith- 
standincr  the  lutru]>rious  writings  of  the  present  time. 

There  was  early  deve'opnient  of  the  garden  desire  in 
the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North.  In  South  Carolina 
appeared  the  earliest  American  horticultural  l)ook  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  This  book  is  no  longer  ex- 
tant, ard  it  is  known  to  this  generation  chiedy  or  wholly 
from  *'  following  page  in  R  msay's  "History  of  South 
Carolina."  1809:  The  planters  of  Carolina  have  derived 
so  great  profits  from  the  cultivation  of  rice,  indiijo  (see 
Imluf.))  and  cotton  that  they  huve  always  too  much 
neglected  the  culture  c)f  ganlens.  The  high  price  of 
their  staple  commodities  in  every  period  has  tempted 
them  to  sacrifice  convenience  to  crops  of  a  marketable 
quality.  There  are  numbers  w'lose  neglected  gardens 
neither  afford  tlowers  to  reirale  the  senses,  nor  the  vege- 
tables necessary  to  the  comfort  of  their  families,  though 
they  annuilly  receive  considerable  sums  in  money  for 


1080.  Bartram's  bouse  as  it  was  in  1835.    Built  in  1730-31. 

^..  In  the  in.iri;in  i-^  the  Petre  pear,  raised  by  Bartram  from 
C  ;j  a  see«llink  sent  from  Englaud  in  1700  by  Lady  Petre.  The 
zai^  tree  still  bears. 


their  crops  sent  to  nuxrket.  To  this  there  have  been 
some  illustrious  ex<*eptions  of  persons  who  cultivated 
gardens  on  a  large  .■  cale,  both  for  use  and  pleasure.  The 
first  that  can  be  recollected  is  Mrs.  Lamboll.  who,  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  improved  the  south- 
west extremity  of  King  street  [Charleston],  in  a  garden 
which  was  richly  stored  with  flowers  and  other  curiosi- 
ties of  nature,  in  addition  to  all  the  common  vegetables 
for  family  use.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Logan  and 
Mrs.  H<  iton.  who  cultivated  extensive  gardens  in  Meet- 
ing. George  and  King  streets,  on  lands  now  covered  with 
houses.  The  former  reduced  the  knowledge  she  had  ac- 
quired by  long  experience  and  ol)servation  to  a  regular 
system,  which  was  published  after  her  death,  with  the 
title  of  'The  Gardener's  Kalendar;'  and  to  this  day  regu- 
lates the  practice  of  gardens  in  and  near  Charlestown." 
Ramsay  records  that  Mrs.  ^lartha  Logan  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Daniel,  one  of  the  last  proprietary  gover- 
nors of  Sotith  Carolina.  "Mrs.  Logan  was  a  great  flo- 
rist, and  unconmionly  fond  of  a  garden.  Sl;e  was  seventy 
years  old  when  she  wrote  her  treatise  on  gardening,  and 
died  in  1779,  aged  77  years." 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  taken 
as  a  convenient  starting  point  for  a  narrative  of  the 
evolution  of  American  Horticulture.  At  that  time  Hor- 
ticulture began  to  attain  some  prominence  as  distinct 
from  treneral  agriculture,  and  the  establishment  of 
peace  after  the  long  and  depleting  war  with  England 
had  turned  the  attention  of  the  best  citizens  afresh  to 
the  Occupation  of  the  s<»il.  The  exami)le  of  Washington, 
in  returning  to  the  farm  after  a  long  and  honorable  pub- 
lic career,  no  doubt  exerted  great  influence.  His  agri- 
cultural correspondence  was  large,  and  much  of  it  was 
published  at  the  opening  of  the  century.  His  correspon- 
dence with  Arthur  Young  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  will  be 
found  .n  volumes  publisiied  in  London  in  1800  and  1801, 
in  Alexandria  in  180.'?  and  in  Washington  in  1847.  De- 
tails respecting  the  management  of  his  plantations  com- 
prise vol.  iv.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society.  1889. 

It  was  not  until  1790.  however,  that  an  indigenous  and 
distinctly  agricultural  treatise  other  than  Eliot's  ap- 
peared in  America.  At  that  time,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Deane,  vice-pre^ident  of  Bowdoin  College,  published  his 
"New  England  Farmer,  or  Georgical  Dictionary."  a  cy- 
clopedic work  vt  the  state  of  American  ajrriculture. 
This  passed  to  a  second  editi<m  in  1797.  and  to  a  third  in 
1822.  (See  I)ea>it'.)  la  1799  J.  B.  Bordley  published  in 
Philadelphia  "Essays  and  Notes  on  Husbandry."   Other 
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early  works  need  not  he  mentioned  here.  As  early  as 
17h.'>,  Varlo's  "New  iSysteiu  of  Husbandry  "  was  printed 
in  PhiUwlelphia.  It  is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  h«Mik. 
»nd  it  was  written  by  a  man  who  luul  had  remarkable 
experiences.  He  was  not  an  Amerii-an,  ami  the  work 
first  appeared  in  the  old  coiintry;  bnt  V'arlo  had  livfd 
in  this  country,  an«l  was  in  sympathy  with  the  American 
people.  'I'he  b(«»k  contained  a  "  Farmer's  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Calendar."  In  l~\f2  there  appeared  anonj'mously, 
from  liurliuirton.  N«'W  Jersey,  thti  third  edition  of  Ar- 
tliur  Young's  "  Rural  Economy,"  which  <'xcellently  dis- 
plays that  noted  author's  catholicity  of  view.  He  ar- 
gues stronirly  for  experiments  and  for  the  establishint; 
of  atrricultural  journals.  This  book  first  appeared  in 
London,  in  1770. 

At  the  openincr  of  the  centufy,  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
had  ii«<t  illumined  the  science  of  aifricultural  chemistry, 
and  men  were  even  disputing  as  to  what  the  food  of 
plants  is.  The  "burn-baking"  or  "devoiishiring"  of  the 
land  — burning  the  sod  and  scattering  the  ashes  over  the 
field  — was  still  recommended;  and  in  17;>y  James  An- 
derson's "  Essay  on  C^uick-lime  as  a  Cement  and  as  a 
Manure,"  was  given  an  American  edition  in  Boston.  It 
is  easy  to  see  from  these  facts  that  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  science  of  agriculture  were  vague  and 
.  crude  a  century  ago.  Near  the  dose  of  the  last  century, 
Deane  wrote  that  "the  alarming  effect  of  the  present  low 
state  of  husbandry  is.  that  we  are  necessitated  to  im- 
port much  of  our  food  and  clothing,  while  we  are  in- 
capable of  making  proportionable  remittances  in  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  or  in  anything  else." 

The  earliest  book  on  a  horticultural  subject  knowni  to 
have  been  published  in  North  America,  excepting  Mrs. 
Logan's,  was  an  American  edition  of  Marshall's  "Intro- 
duction to  t!ie  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  (Tardening," 
Boston,  17yy.  The  first  indigenous  horticultural  book 
»*r'peared  in  1804,  "The  American  Ganlener,"  by  .John 
(  ardiner  and  David  Hepburn.  It  was  publishe<l  at 
Washington.  This  book  had  an  extensive  sale.  It  was 
revised  by  "a  citizen  of  Viririnia."  and  republished  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  in  1M8.  A  third  e<lition  ai)peared  in 
18'J<».  (  See  He/thiirn. )  This  l)ook  w;is  followed  in  18U(>  by 
Bernard  M'Mahon's  excellent  and  voluminous  "Ameri- 
can (xardener's  Calendar,"  in  Philadelphia.  This  work 
enjoyed  much  popularity,  and  the  eleventh  edition  ap- 
peared as  late  as  18r)7.  For  fifty  years  it  remained  the 
best  American  work  on  general  gardening.  M'Mahon 
remembered  in  the  Mahonia  barberies,  was  an  important 
personage.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction into  cultivation  of  the  plants  collected  by  Lewis 
and  Clark.  These  early  books  were  calendars,  giving 
advice  for  the  successive  months.  They  were  made  on 
the  plan  then  popular  in  England,  a  plan  which  has  such 
noteworthy  precedent  as  the  excellent  "Kalendarium 
Hortense"of  John  Evelyn,  which  first  appeared  in  1»»(»4, 
and  went  to  nine  regular  editions.  Other  early  books  of 
this  tvpe  were  "An  old  gardener's  *  Practical  American 
Gardener,'  "Baltimore,  1819 and  1822:  Thorbum's  "(Gen- 
tleman's and  Gardener's  Kalendar,"  New  York,  the  third 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1821  ;  Robert  Squibb's 
"Gardener's  Calendar  for  the  States  of  North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  and  Georsria."  Charleston,  1827. 

The  first  indigenous  book  written  on  the  topical  f>lan. 
treating  subject  by  subject,  was  Coxe's  fruit  book,  1817: 
the  second  appears  to  have  been  Co!»bett's  "American 
fJardener,"  published  at  New  Y'ork  in  1819,  in  London 
in  1821.  and  which  passed  through  subsequent  editions. 
This  William  Cobbett  is  the  one  who  edited  the  feder- 
alist paper  in  Philadelphia  known  as  "  Peter  Porcupine's 
Gazette."  and  whose  attack  upon  Dr.  Rush's  treatment 
f>f  yellow  fever  Itrought  against  him  a  judgment  for 
damasres.  and  which  decided  him  to  return  to  England 
in  IHK),  whence  he  had  come,  by  way  of  P"'rance.  in  1792. 
In  L<»ndon  he  again  took  up  political  writing,  and  in 
1817  he  retreated  to  America  to  escape  political  penal- 
ties, and  resided  upon  a  farm  on  Long  Inland  until  1819. 
He  kept  a  seed  store  in  New  York  in  1818,  and  we  find 
(Grant  Thorburn  disputing  with  him  in  the  "Evening 
Post  "as  to  which  sold  the  l>etter  rutabatra  seed  atone 
dollar  a  pound.  (■ol)bett,  it  seems,  claimed  to  have  been 
the  introducer  of  this  vegetable,  also  known  as  tlie  Rus- 
sia turnip,  into  this  country  :  but  Thorburn  retorts  that 
"in  the  year  179G  a  large  field  of  these  turnips   was 


raised  by  Wm.  Prout  on  that  piece  of  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  "the  navy  yard,  at  the  city  of  Washington."  He 
c«»mpleted  his  lif»*  in  Entrland,  be«'o]ning  a  volumin«>us 
author  upon  political  and  economi<*al  subjects.  (See(V»ft- 
fxtf.)  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  this 
dispute  about  the  turnips,  that  the  kohlrabi  was  intro- 
duced about  the  same  time,  and   Deane  savs   of  it   in 


1081.  Two  old-time  flowers — Hollyhock  and 
Crown  Imperial. 

1797,  that  "whether  this  plant,  which  has  but  newly 
found  its  way  into  our  country,  is  hanly  en<»uirh  to  bear 
the  frost  of  our  winters,  I  suppose  is  yet  to  be  proved." 
It  was  recommende«l  to  be  grown  as  a  biennial,  which 
accounts  for  Deane's  fear  that  it  might  not  pass  the 
winters. 

Fessenden's  "New  American  Gardener."  made  upon 
the  topical  plan,  appeared  in  Boston  in  1^28.  and  went  to 
various  editions  ;  and  from  this  time  on.  ganlening 
books  were  frequent.  Some  of  the  leading  early  authors 
are  Thonuis  Bridgeman.  of  New  Y'ork  :  Robert  Buist, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Joseph  Breck,  of  Boston. 

Flower-Books  ani>  FLoKicrLTURE.  — The  first  Ameri- 
can book  devoted  wholly  to  fiowers  was  pro»)a))ly  Roland 
(ireen's  "Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers."  Boston, 
1828.  Edward  Sayers  published  the  "American  Flower 
(Jarden  Companion,"  in  Boston,  in  18:>8.  P'rom  l^'AO  to 
18(>(»  there  appeared  many  of  those  superficial  and  fash- 
ionable books,  which  deal  with  the  language  of  flowers, 
and  which  assume  that  the  projter  way  to  pt»pularize 
botany  is  by  means  of  manufactured  sentiment. 

<ireen's  book  on  flowers  deserves  a  parasrraph,  since 
it  ena])los  us  to  determine^what  w«re  the  leading  orna- 
mental plants  in  that  early  day  (1k2H).  The  full  title  of 
the  book  is  "A  Treatise  oi.  the  Cultivation  of  Ornamental 
Flowers;  Comprising  Remarks  on  the  Requisite  Soil, 
Sowing,  Trans]tlanting,  and  General  Management:  with 
Directions  for  the  ( Jeneral  Treatment  of  Bulbous  Flow  er 
R(jots,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc."  It  comprises  only  60 
pages.  The  introductory  pages  give  general  directions; 
then  follow  two  annotated  lists,  one  of  annuals  and  bi- 
ennials and  the  otherof  greeidiouse  plants.  These  lists 
are  interesting,  also,  for  what  they  do  not  contain.  All 
the  plants  which  they  mention  are  here  set  down: 

AXNTAL    AND   BIENNIAL  FLOWERS. 


Alth.T^a  fnitex. 

Almond,  Double-Howering, 

Aniiiranthus  siiiKTbus, 

Amaranthus  tricol<»r, 

Animated  '^^ats. 

Aster,  CI  ma, 

Auricula, 

Azalea  nudi^lora, 

Box, 

Brier,  Sweet, 

Canterbnrj'  t  ell. 

Carnation, 

Cassia  Marj-landica, 


Crit.ilpa. 

Clifrr>-,  Double-flowering, 
( ■hrjsanthcmum  Indicnm, 
Clematis,     Aiistriau    (C.  iu' 

ten  ri  folia), 
Cletlira, 

Columbine,  

Convolvulus. 

Corchorus  Japonicus, 

Crocus, 

Cupids  Car.  or  Monk's  Hood 

( Aconitum). 
Dahlia, 
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ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL  TVOWKRH—Continrud. 


Daisy. 

Dwarf  Basil. 

Ejfi:  IMant. 

Eupatorium,  Blno. 

Eiiphorbi.t  LathyrU, 

Ftt<linj{   Beauty,  <>r   Morning 

Bride  ( Scnhioxa). 
Fir  (Finua  balsa inea). 
Foxglove. 
Friiijre  Tree, 

(ieraiiium  {Pelnrgonium), 
(ranlen  Angelica, 
(rlyeine.  CJuster-Howering, 
Golden  Coreopsis, 
Golden   Everlasting    (Xeran 

the  Ilium), 
Hollyhock. 
Honeysuckle, 
Hyacinth, 
Hydr.ingea, 
Ice  Plant, 

Imiiatiens  Balsamina, 
Iris. 

Lagerstrcemia  Indica, 
Laurel,    Broad-leaved    (Kal- 

HI  in ), 
I^Hlmrnnm, 
Larkspur, 
Lilac. 
Lily. 
IJine     Plant     {Poilopl  yll  i  in 

peltatwn). 
Lychnatlia  (Phlox), 
Mezereon      { Daphne      Meze- 

reum). 
Mountain  Ash, 


Musk  (reruuium. 

Myrtle, 

Nareissus, 

Nasturtium, 

Passion  Flower, 

pH*ony. 

Pea,  Sweet, 

Peivh.  Double- flowering, 

Pink. 

Perennial  Sunflower,  doalde, 

Polyanthus, 

Pyrethrum  Partheninm, 

Poppy, 

I*uri>le  Hyacinth  Bean, 

Roses. 

Kf)«ie  Acacia. 

Rose  colored  Hibiscus, 

Kudl>f<'ki;i, 

Scarlet  Cacalia, 

Scarlet    Lychnis   (L.  Chalce 

donica). 
Silierian  Crab, 
Snowball  Tree, 
Snowl)erry. 

Spice-woo<l( /ya»/n/«  Benzoin), 
.Spiderwort  il'radescantia). 
Spiraea, 

Syringa,  or  Mfvk  Orange, 
Stra\vberr>'Tree(  Enonyin  us), 
Sweet  Bay  iLaurus  nobiUn), 
.Sweet     William,     or    Poetic 

Pink. 
Tulip. 
Venetian   .^uiniw,  or    Fringe 

Tree, 
Violet,  blue  fragrant. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


Lilies  of  the  valley. 

Ranunculuses, 

Anemones. 

Single  and  Double  Jonquils, 

White  Lilies, 

Koses, 

Tuberoses, 

Persian  Iris, 


Mignonette, 

Verbeiiji  trifoliata,  or  Sweet 
Ver\ain, 

Fuchsia  c(»ccinea, 

CobiPii  scandens. 

Camellia  Japonica,  or  Japa- 
nese Rose, 

Myrtles. 


These  lists  are  much  less  ample  than  those  of  M'Ya- 
hon.  over  twenty  years  earlier,  but  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  include  the  popular  and  most  easily  grown 
things.  They  will  be  sugjifestive  to  those  who 
wish  to  make"  old-fashioned  jrardens."  M'Mahon's 
list  was  evidently  I'Tgely  compiled  from  Euro- 
pean sources.  Green  says  that  the  tirst  list 
(strangely  called  "annual  and  biennial  tiowers") 
contains  "such  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  as  are  of 
easy  cultivtition,  generally  hardy."  The  second  list 
comprises  "a  few  different  sorts  of  greenhouse 
plants"  "which  are  commonly  grown  in  rooms." 

The  first  American  book  to  be  devoted  to  a 
special  flower  was  Sayers'  l>ook  on  the  dahlia, 
Boston.  IS.'jy,  which  api)eared  only  a  year  later 
than  Paxton's  well-known  book  in  England. 
Sayers'  book  also  included  the  cactus.  The  next 
special  flower  book  seems  to  have  been  Buists" 
"Rose  Manual,"  Philadelphia,  1844.  although  a 
sentimental  book  on  the  "Queen  of  Flowers"  had 
appearetl  in  the  same  city  in  1841.  Buist's  book 
went  to  at  least  four  editions.  It  was  followed  bv 
Prince's  in  1840,  and  by  S.  H.  Parson's  "The 
Rose  :  Its  History,  Poetry,  Culture  and  Classifl- 
cation,"  1840.  Parson's  book  went  to  a  revised 
edition.  Of  later-date  flower-books  there  are 
several  of  importance,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  tliis  history  to  trace  more  than  the  beginnings 
of  American  floricultural  writings. 

Ill  18:{8  ajtpeared  a  book  in  French  in  New 
Orleans.  This  was  Lelievre's"Nouveau  Jardinier 
de  la  Louisiane."  It  was  a  small  book  of  200 
pages,  with  a  calendar  and  brief  directions  for 
the  growing  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers. 
Singularly  enoui;h.  a  French  book  also  appeared 
at  the  other  extreme  of  the  country.  This  was 
Provancher's  "Le  Verger-Canadien,'  published 
in  Quebec  in  1872. 

The  writings  clearly  portray  the  tendencies  of  the 
floricultural  interests.  — from  the  formal-flower  ideals  of 
the  dahlia  and  camellia  to  the  enormous  development 


of  the  cut-flower  interest,  and  the  growth  within  the 
last  few  year<*  of  the  greater  l(»ve  of  plants  themselves. 
Palms  and  decorative  plants  are  now  almost  necessities, 
where  ."lO  years  ago  they  would  hav*-  been  the  luxury 
of  luxuries.  "Tln-rf  has  been  a  radical  duuiire  in  the 
character  of  the  flowers  used  ft»r  cut-flower  purposes," 
wrote  Alfred  Henderson  in  1»U.").  "Fifty  years  ago, 
cam<dlia  flowers  ntailtd  fieely  for  a  doll-ir  each,  and 
durins;  the  holidays  Pbiladelphia  used  to  send  th<»usands 
to  New  York  florists,  irtttin:;  !?.">00  per  l,OiM>:  while  rosea 
went  begging  at  one-t«'ntli  these  figures.  Now,  the  rose 
is  queen,  and  the  poor  camellia   finds  none  so  poor  to 


do  her  reverence. 


1 1  onttdeiitlv  b«'lieve  that 


the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  compete  seri- 
ously with  the  foreign  grower  in  the  prtnluction  of  new 
varieties  of  roses."  William  Scott,  of  Buffalo,  makes 
the  f»dlowing  comments  on  tendencies  in  floriculture: 
"About  the  year  IbMO.  tulips  and  narcisHus«-s  beiraii  to 
be  forced,  and  durinir  tin-  next  \')  years  immense  quan- 
tities of  these  bulbs  were  iinp<»rted  aniuially  from  Hol- 
land. As  the  methods  of  forcing  were  perfecte«l  the 
market  became  overstocked,  and,  although  larire  <|uan- 
titles  are  still  force<l  for  the  winter  and  sprinir  months, 
they  are  not  now  in  the  same  fav«>r  as  foniierly,  an<i  the 
rose,  carnatioii,  violet,  lily-(»f-the-valley  and  mi).rnonette 
are  still  the  favorites.  ()rchi«ls  are  not  yet  the  flower 
for  the  million,  but  there  is  a  yearly  increasing  demand 
for  them,  and  at  present  the  showy  orchids,  such  as  the 
C'attleyas  an«l  Ladias,  are  far  short  of  the  demand. 
As  their  cultivatioii  is  more  generally  understood,  we 
look  for  a  very  steady  increase  in  the  tuimber  grown, 
and  are  C(mfid«'nt  that  the  supply  will  not  soon  exc^eed 
the  denumd.  Within  the  past  .">  or  <»  years  a  nuirked  in- 
crease is  noticeable  iti  the  use  of  plants  to  adorn  the 
home,  and  the  demand  is  f(»r  an  expensive  class  of 
plants.  — palms,  dracenas,  araucarias  and  ferns  being 
among  those  mostly  used.  Now  few  homes  with  any 
pretension  to  luxury  or  even  comfort  are  withojit  a  few 
fine  plants  scattered  through  the  rooms,  and  many  of 
our  modern  houses  are  provided  with  either  a  bay 
window  or  small  conservatory  for  the  accommodation  of 
plants."   See  t'ut-Flowvrs  and  Florid' It ure. 

Early  Pomological  Writings.— It  is  in  the  pomolog- 
ical  writings  that  North  America  has  matle  the  greatest 
contributions  to  horticultural  literature.    William  For- 


1082.  Example  of  the  earliest  illustrations  of  American  fruite. 
Esopus  Spitzenburg,  figured  by  Coxe  in  1817. 

syth's  excellent  "Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Manage- 
ment of  Fruit  Trees"  appeared  in  London  in  1H02,  and  it 
was  widely  read,  "an  impression  of  l,r)00  copies  (of  the 
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Garden,"  New  York,  1846;   Jaques' "Practical  Treatise 


:.:-':',^>'..^'„^'i'-|/^!,-:^|,Vh 


1083.   One  c{  the  old  Downing  test  apple  trees. 

first  edition),  in  4to  having  been  sold  in  a  little  more 
than  eight  months."  An  American  edition,  by  William 
Cobbett,   appeared  in  New   York  and   Philadelphia  in 

1802,  and  in  Albany  in  18G3.  and  an  epitome  of  it  by  "an 
American   farmer,"'  was   published    in   Philadelphia  in 

1803.  The  first  American  pomological  book  was  ^Villiam 
Coxe's"View  of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees,"  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1817,  .iwork  known  to  students 
of  horticultural  literature  for  the  uniform  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  its  descriptions.  A  feature  of  this 
excellent  work  are  the  many  woodcuts  of  varieties  of 
fruits.  Although  not  answering  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  they  were  considered  to  be  very  good  for 
the  time  and  for  a  new  country.  One  of  them  is  here 
reproduced  (Fig.  1082;  to  show  the  stylo  of  workman- 
ship. Coxe  had  100  woodcuts  of  apples,  03  of  pears,  15 
of  peaches,  17  of  plums,  3  of  apricots.  2  of  nectarines. 
This  makes  200  engravings,  which  would  be  considered 
liberal  illustration  even  at  the  present  day. 

•James  Thacher's  "American  Orchardist  "  appeared  in 
Boston  in  1822,  and  the  second  edition  at  Plymouth  in 
1825.  The  first  edition  was  also  bound  with  William 
Cobbett's  "Cottage  Economy,'' and  the  <louble  volume 
was  issued  in  New  York  in  1824  as  "American  Orchardist 
and  Cottage  Economy."  "The  Pomological  Manual,"  New 
York.  1831  (second  edition  1832),  is  a  compilation  of 
descriptions  of  varieties,  by  William  Robert  Prince  and 
Willian.  Prince,  son  and  father  respec- 
tively. William  Kenrick's  "New  Ameri- 
can Orchardist  "was  published  in  Boston 
in  1833.  The  eighth  e<lition  appeared  in 
1848.  Like  all  early  works,  it  devotes 
most  of  it.s  space  to  varieties.  Robert 
Manning,  whose  son  of  the  same  name 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  published  his 
admirable  "Book  of  Fruits,"  at  Salem,  in 
1838,  being  aided  by  John  M.  Ives.  Upon 
the  death  of  Manning,  Ives  published  a 
second  edition  in  1844  under  the  title  of 
"The  New  England  Fruit  Book."  and  a 
third  in  1847 as  "The  New  England  Book 
of  Fruits."  Downing's  "Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America"  appeared  in  1845  in 
two  forms,  duodecimo  and  octavo,  al- 
though both  issues  were  printed  from 
the  same  type.  One  issue  of  the  octavo 
form  cimtained  colored  plates.  Thomas' 
"Fruit  Cult-iirist,"  which  is  known  in  sub- 
sequent editions  as  "The  American  Fruit 
Culturist."  appeared  in  184C.  f)ther 
pomological  writings  which  appeared 
before  18.")0  are  Sayers'  "Anierican  Fruit 
Garde  r>  Companion,"  Boston.  1839 ; 
Hoffv's  "Orchardist's  Companion," 
Philadelphia,  1841:  Bridgeman's  "Fruit 
Cultivator's  Manual,"  New  York,  1845; 
Floy's  American  edition  of  (ieorge  Lind- 
lev's  "Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit 


Barry's  "Fruit  Garden"  appeared  in  1851. 

Of  these  pomolojfical  books,  the  first  place  should  be 
given  to  those  of  Coxe,  Kenrick,  Manning,  Downing, 
Thomas  and  Barry.  The  influence  of  Downing's  "Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America"  probably  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  all  others  in  extending  a  love  of  fruits  and 
a  critical  attitude  towards  varieties.  Begun  by  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing— perhaps  the  fairest  name  in  Ameri- 
can horticultural  literature  — it  was  continued  and  re- 
vised by  the  elder  brother,  Charles,  after  the  untimely 
death  of  the  former  (see  Ifoivnituf).  Renjiniscences  of 
the  Downings  are  shown  in  Figs.  1083-1^.  Most  of  these 
works  were  largely  compilations.  A  notable  exception 
was  Manning's  "Book  of  Fruits."  In  the  introductory 
remarks  to  the  volume  is  the  following  statement: 
"There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we  venture  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers— that  while  some  recent 
works  on  pomology  are  comi)iled  from  earlier  authors, 
or  from  information  derived  at  second-hand,  the  writers 
themselves  seldom  having  the  means  of  observation  in 
their  power,  we  have  in  these  pages  descril)ed  no  speci- 
men which  we  have  not  actually  identified  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  its  genuineness,"  It  was  Manning 
who  chiefly  made  known  to  Americans  the  pears  of  the 
Belgian,  Van  Mons.  He  was  one  of  the  most  careful 
observers  and  conscientious  writers  amongst  American 
pomologists. 

The  awakening  pomology  of  the  rejrion  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  found  expression  in  Elliott's  "Fruit  Book," 
1854,  whose  author  wrote  from  Cleveland,  and  which 
went  to  a  n&w  edition  in  1859  as  "The  Western  Fruit 
Book,"  with  the  preface  dated  at  St.  Louis;  and  Hoop- 
er's "Western  Fruit  Book,"  1857,  written  at  Cincinnati 
Dr.  John  A.  Warder  was  a  guiding  spirit  of  the  opening 
West. 

In  America,  no  crop  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
book  writing  as  the  grape.  Counting  the  various  edi- 
tions, no  doubt  a  hundred  books  have  appeared,  being 
the  work-of  at  least  fifty  authors.  Since  the  American 
grape  is  a  product  of  our  own  woods  within  a  century, 
the  progress  in  grape-growiuj;  has  always  been  ahead 
of  the  books.  Most  of  the  books  are  founded  largely  on 
European  advice,  and  therefore  are  not  applicable  to 
American  conditions.  In  general  pomology,  the  books 
seem  to  have  had  much  influence  upon  fruit-growing; 
but  in  the  grape  the  boibks  and  actual  commercial  grape- 
growing  seem   to  have  had   little  relation   one  to  the 


1084.  The  fruit  house  of  Charles  Downine. 
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other.   Some  of  the  later  books  have  more  nearly  caught 
the  right  point  of  view. 

The  earliest  separate  grape  book  was  published  m 
Washington  in  1823,  by  the  prophetic  Adlum,"A  Memoir 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  America."  This  went 
to  a  second  edition  in  1828  (see  Adium  and  Plate  II). 
Before  this  time  (1806),  S.  W.  Johnson  had  devoted 
much  space  to  the  grape  in  his  "Rural  Economy,"  pub- 
lished at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  he  published  the 
first  pictures  of  grape  training  (Fig.  1085).  Adlum's 
book  was  followed  in  1826  by  the 
"American  Vine  Dresser's  Guide," 
by  the  unprophetic  Dufour.  This 
work  also  gave  pictures  of  grape 
training,  one  of  which  is  reproduced 
in  Fig.  1086.  The  larger  part  of  the 
grape  literature  appeared  before 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  although 
the  larger  part  of  the  development 
of  the  subject  has  taken  place  since 
that  time. 

General  Remarks  on  Frctt- 
Growing.  — Horticulture,  in  its 
commercial  aspects,  was  nothing 
more  than  an  incidental  feature  of 
farm  management  at  the  opening  of 
the  century.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in 
the  present  generation  that  the  field 
cultivation  of  horticultural  crops 
has  come  to  assume  any  general  im- 
portance in  the  rural  economy  of 
the  nation.  And  even  now,  horti- 
cultural operations  which  are  pro- 
jected as  a  fundamental  conception 
of  land  occupatioa  are  confined  to 
few  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  still 
the  original  or  first  conception  of 
the  farmer's  boy,  when  he  pro- 
poses to  occapy  land  of  his  own, 
that  he  raise  grain  and  hay  anil 
stock,  and  add  the  fruits  and  other 
horticultural  crops  by  piecemeal. 
It  is  only  in  particular  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  farmer  starts  out 
with  Horticulture  as  a  base,  and 
with  grain  and  stock  and  hay  as 
accessories  :  and  even  in  these 
places",  the  best  iiorticulturists  are 
still  drawing  their  practices  and 
the  reasons  fur  them  from  the 
operations  of  general  mixe<l  agricul- 
ture. There  was  practically  only 
one  general  horticultural  commod- 
ity, at  least  in  the  northern  states, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  was 
tlie  apple.  Pears,  peaches,  cher- 
ries, quinces  and  some  other  fruits 
were  c(»mmon,  but  there  was  little 
thought  of  marketing  them.  Even 
the  apple  was  generally  an  acci- 
dental crop.  Little  care  was  given 
the  trees,  and  the  varieties  were 
few,  and  they  were  rarely  selected 

with  reference  to  particular  uses,  beyond  their  adapta- 
bility to  cider  and  the  home  consumption. 

Thacher,  writing  from  Plymouth  in  1821,  says  that 
"the  most  palpable  neglect  prevails  in  respect  of  proper 
pruning,  cleaning,  and  manuring  round  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  of  perpetuiting  choice  fruits,  by  engrafting 
from  it  on  other  stocks.  Old  orchards  are,  in  general, 
in  a  state  of  rapid  decay;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
valuable  and  thrifty  trees  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  cattle  an<l  sheep,  and  their  foliage  annoyed  by  cater- 
pillars and  other  destructive  insects.  In  fact,  we  know 
of  no  branch  of  aerricuUure  so  unaccountably  and  so 
culpably  disregarded."  Were  it  not  for  the  date  of 
Thacher's  writing,  we  should  mistake  this  picture  for 
one  drawn  at  the  present  day. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  freijuent  and  particular 
references  to  cider  in  the  old  accounts,  it  does  not  seen 
too  much  to  say  that  this  spr'ghtly  conmiodity  was  held 
in  greati  .  estimation  by  our  ancest.»rs  than  by  our- 
selves.   In  fact  the  cider  barrel  seems  co  have  been  the 


chief  and  proper  end  of  the  app-_.  Of  his  thirty  chap- 
ters on  fruit-growing,  Coxe  (1817)  devotes  nine  to 
cider,  or  42  pages  out  ol'  253.  John  Taylor's  single  epis- 
tle devoted  to  horticul  :ural  matters  in  the  sixty  and 
more  letters  of  his  "Arator"  is  upon  "Orchards,"  but  it 
is  mostly  a  vehement  plea  for  more  cider.  "Good  cider," 
he  says,  "would  be  a  national  saving  of  wealth,  by  ex- 
pelling foreign  liquors;  and  of  life,  by  expelling  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits."  In  Virginia,  in  Taylor's  day,  ap- 
ples were  "the  only  species  of  orchards,  at  a  distance 


1085. 


The  earliest  American  picture  of  Grape  training  (1806). 

from  cities,  capable  of  producing  sufficient  profit  and 
comfort  to  become  a  considerable  object  to  a  farmer. 
Dis,tilling  from  fruit  is  precarious,  troublesome,  trifling 
and  out  (  L  his  province.  But  the  apple  will  furnish 
somo  iv/od  for  hogs,  a  luxury  for  his  family  in  winter, 
and  a  healthy  li<iuor  for  himself  and  his  laltorers  all  the 
year.  Indepen«lent  of  any  surplus  of  cider  he  may  spare, 
it  is  an  object  of  solid  profit  and  easy  acquisition."  As 
early  as  1647,  twenty  butts  of  cider  were  made  in  Vir- 
ginia by  one  person,  Richard  Bennet.  Paul  Dudley 
writes  of  a  small  town  near  Boston,  containing  about 
forty  families,  which  ruade  nearly  3,000  barrels  of  cider 
in  tliH  year  1721;  and  another  New  England  town  of  200 
families,  which  supplied  Itself  with  "near  ten  Thousand 
Barrels,"  Bartram's  Cider  Mil],  as  it  ex.sts  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1087.  It  wat  not  until  well 
into  the  present  century  that  people  s«  em  to  have  es- 
caped the  European  notion  that  fruit  is    o  be  drunk. 

There   are  evidences   that   there  hav  >   been   several 
marked  alternations  of  fervor  and  neglect  in  the  plant- 
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ing  of  apples  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
Early  in  the  last  century  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  abumlance  of  the  fruit;  but  in  1821  Thacher  de- 
clared tliat  "it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first 
planters  l)e(iueathed  to  their  posterity  a  greater  number 
of  orchards,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  than  are 
now  to  ha  found  in  the  old  colony."  and  he  attributes 
the  decline  in  orcharding  largely  to  the  encroachment 
of  the  "poisonous  liquor"  of  the  later  times.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  Thacher,  Coxe,  Kenrick,  Prince,  Manning, 
and  the  Downings,  orchards  were  again  pdanted,  and  we 
are  just  now  in  another  period  of  decline  in  the  East, 
following  the  decay  of  these  plantations. 

Apples  were  carried  far  into  the  frontiers  by  the  In- 
dians and  probably  also  by  the  French  missionaries,  and 
the  "Indian  apple  orchards"  are  still  known  in  many 
localities  even  east  of  the  Mississippi  (see  also,  Apple- 
seed,  Jnhnmj).  At  the  opening  of  the  century,  the 
Early  Harvest,  Newtown  Pippin,  Swaar,  Spitzenl)erg, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Roxbury 
Russet,  and  other  familiar  apples  of  American  origin 
were  widely  disseminated  and  much  esteemed.  Apples 
had  begun  to  be  planted  by  settlers  in  Ohio  before  1800. 
In  1817,  Coxe  could  recommend  a  list  of  "one  hundred 
kinds  of  the  most  estimable  apjdes  cultivated  in  our 
country;"  and  in  1825  William  I'rince  otfered  IIG  varie- 
ties for  sale  — at  'il%  cents  per  tree— of  which  17  were 
set  aside  — after  the  fashion  of  the  time— as  particularly 
adapted  to  the  making  of  cider.  Of  these  IIG  varieties, 
()1  were  considered  to  be  of  American  origin.  In  1872, 
Downing's  list  of  apples  which  had  been  fruited  and 
described  in  America,  had  swelled  to  l8oG  varieties,  of 
which  1099  were  of  known  American  origin.  Of  this 
great  inventory,  probably  not  over  a  third  were  actually 
in  cultivation  at  any  one  time,  and  very  many  of  them 
aren<-  ist.  Yet  the  apple  is  still  our  most  important 
fruit,  ai  .  878  varieties  were  actually  offered  for  sale  by 
the  nurserymen  of  North  America  in  1892. 

There  has  been  a  most  noticeable  tendency  towards  the 
origination  of  varieties  of  apples  in  this  country,  and 
the  consequent  exclusion  of  varieties  of  European  ori- 
gin. As  early  as  1760,  cions  of  American  varieties  were 
sent  to  England.  Before  the  Revolution,  apples  were 
exported.  The  origination  of  indigenous  varieties  was 
of  course,  an  accidental  one,  and  was  a  necessary  result 
of  the  universal  method  of  growing  apple  trees  directly 
from  seeds,  and  top-grafting  them  in  case  they  should 
turn  out  profitless.  A  critical  study  of  American  Horti- 
culture will  show  that  all  species  of  plants  which  have 
been  widely  culti  rated  in  this  country  have  gradually 
run  into  indigenous  varieties,  and  the  whole  body  of  our 
domesticated  flora  has  undergone  a  progressive  evolu- 


tion and  adaptation  without  our  knowing  it.  By  far  the 
greater  number  cf  the  apples  of  the  older  apple-growing 
regions  of  the  country  are  indigenous  varieties,  and  the 
same  process  is  now  operating  in  the  Northwest,  where 
the  American  seedlings  of  the  Russian  stock  are  prov- 
ing to  be  more  valuable  than  the  original  importations. 
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1086.  Dufour's  picture  of  Grape  traimng  (1826). 
Patterned  after  the  South-European  fashion  of  employius  mulberry  trews  for  supports 


1087.  Bartram's  cider  mill,  a  relic  of  the  last  century. 

It  is  said  that  the  apples  were  i»laced  in  the  circular  groove 
the  rock  and  crushed  by  means  of  a  weight  rolling  over 
them.  The  juice  ran  out  the  gutter  at  the  farther  side  and 
was  caught  in  a  rock-hewn  cistern. 

Pears  were  amongf^t  the  earliest  fruits  introduced  into 
the  New  World,  and  the  F'rench,  particularly,  dissemi- 
nated them  far  and  wide  along  the  waterways,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  patriarchul  trees  of  the  Detroit  river  and 
portions  of  the  Mississippi  system.  John  Bartram's 
Petre  pear  (Fig.  1080)  is  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
last  century,  although  the  tree  is  not  large.  T.he  first 
book  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ])ear  was  Field's,  pub- 
lished in  1859.  The  Japanese  type  of  pears  had  been 
brought  into  the  country  from  two  and  perhaps  three 
separate  introductions,  early  in  the  fifties,  but  they  had 
not  gained  sufiicient  prominence  to  attract  Field's  atten- 
tion. From  this  oriental  stock  has  come  a  race  of  prom- 
ising hybrids  with  the  common  pear,  represented  chiefly 

by  the  Kieffer,  Le  Conte  and  Gar- 
ber. 

Peaches  were  early  introduced 
into  the  New  World  by  various 
colonists,  and  they  thrived  so  well 
that  they  soon  became  sv»entaneous, 
Nuttall  found  them  naturalized  in 
the  forests  of  Arkansas  in  1819,  and 
the  species  now  grows  with  all  the 
luxurious  abandon  of  a  native  in 
waste  and  forest  lands  from  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  to  the  westward 
of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  country  in  the  world  in 
which  peaches  grow  and  bear  so 
freely  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
old  Spanish  or  Melocoton  type  is 
now  the  most  popular  race  of 
peaches,  giving  rise  to  the  Craw- 
fords  and  their  derivatives. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
contraction  of  the  original  peach 
areas,  and  many  goo<l  people  have 
thought  that  vhe  climate  is  gr«)W- 
iug  uncongenial,  but  it  is  only  the 
natural  result  of  the  civilization  of 
tiie  country  and  the  change  in 
methods  of'  Horticulture.  Peaches 
had  never  been  an  industry,  but 
the  orchards  were  planted  here  and 
there  as  very  minor  uppendages  to 
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the  general  farming.  For  generations  insect  pests  were 
not  common.  There  were  no  good  markets,  and  the 
fruit  sold  as  low  as  25  cents  a  bushel  from  the  wagon  box. 
In  fact,  it  was  grown  more  for  the  home  supply  than  wit  a 
an  idea  of  shipping  it  to  market.  Under  such  conditions, 
it  did  not  matter  if  half  the  crop  was  wormy,  or  if  many 
trees  failed  and  died  each  year.  Such  facts  often  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  The  trees  bore  well,  to  be  sure;  but 
the  crop  was  not  measured  in  baskets  and  accounted 
for  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  under  such  conditions  only 
the  most  productive  trees  leit  their  impress  upon  the 
memory.  The  soils  had  not  undergone  s  ich  a  long  sys- 
tem of  robbery  then  as  now.  When  the  old  orchards 
wore  out,  there  was  no  partiffular  incentive  to  plant 
more,  for  there  was  little  money  in  them.  Often  the 
young  and  energetic  men  had  gt>ne  West,  there  to  repeat 
the  history  perliups.  and  the  old  people  did  not  care  to 
set  orchards.  And  upon  this  contracting  area,  all  the 
borers  and  other  pests  which  had  been  bred  in  the 
manv  old  orchards  now  concentrated  their  energies, 
until  they  have  left  scarcely  enough  trees  in  some  locali- 
ties upoii  which  to  perpetuate  their  kind.  A  new  c«mn- 
trvor  a  new  industry  is  generally  free  of  seriims  attacks 
of  those  insects  which  follow  the  crop  in  older  <'omnm- 
nities.  But  the  foes  come  in  unnoticed  and  for  a  time 
spread  unmolested,  when  flually,  perhaps  almost  sud- 
denly, their  number  becomes  so  great  that  they  threaten 
destruction,  and  the  farmer  looks  on  in  amazement. 

The  orange  is  another  tree  which  has  thrived  so  well 
in  the  new  country  that  the  spontaneous  thickets  of 
Florida,  known  to  be  descen<lants  of  early  Spanish  in- 
troductions, are  confidently  believed  by  residents  to  be 
imligenous  to  the  soil. 

The  progress  of  the  plum  in  America  nearly  equals 
that  of  the  grape  in  historic  interest.    The  small,  spon- 
taneous-   plums,  known   as   E>amsons, 
the   offspring   of    introductions    from 
Europe,  were  early  abundan*.  in  New 
England.      Plum    culture    has    never 
thrived  far  south  of  Mason  an  I  nixon's 
line  or  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  except, 
of  course,  upon  the    Paciiic  coast  and 
parts  of  the  far  southwestern  country. 
There  are  climatic   limitations  which 
more  or  less  restrict  the  area  of  plum 
growing,  and  the   leaf-blight    funtnis, 
black-knot,   and    fruit-rot    have  added 
to   the  perplexities.    In  this   great  in- 
terior and   southern  area,  various  na- 
tive plums,  offshoots  of  several  indig- 
enous species,  have  now  spread  them- 
selves, and  they  have  already  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  type  of  plum  cul- 
ture.   The  first  <tf  these  novel  plums 
to  receive  a  name  was  that  which  we 
now  know  as  the  Miner,  and  the  seed 
from  which  it  sprung  was  planted  by 
William  Dodd,  an  officer  under  General 
,Tackson,  in  Knox  county,   Tennessee, 
in  1814.    The  second  of  these  native 
plums  to  Come    into  prominence,  and 
the  one  which  really  marks  the  popu- 
larization  of   the   fruit,   is   the    Wild 
(roose.    Some  time  before  18.jO.  :\.  man 
shot  a  wild  goose  near  Columbia,  Ten- 
nessee,  and   where    the    carcass   was 
thrown  this  plum,  Adonis-like,  sprung 
forth.    It  was  introduced  to  the  trade 
about  18.10.  by  the  late  J.  S.  Downer,  of 
Fairview.  Kentucky.     Over  200  named 
varieties  of  these  native  plums  arc-  now 
described,  and  some  of  them  are  widely 
disseminated  and  deservedly  popular. 
In  the  South  and  on  the  plains,  these 
natives  are  a  pr<  minent  horticultural 
group.    The  conjplexity  of  ttie  cultivate'  plum  flora  is 
i.ow  further  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  Japa- 
nese or  Chinese  type,  which  first  came  in  by  way  of  Cali- 
fornia in    1870.    JPinally,  about  1880,  the  apricot  plum, 
or  Pnnins  Simnini,\va.s  introduced  from  (  hina  liy  way 
of   France;  and  the  American  plum  industry,  with    no 
less  than  ten  spei-ific  types  to  draw  ui)on,  and  which 
represent  the  entire  circuit  of  the  narthern  liemisphere, 


is  now  fairly  launched    upon   an   experimental   career 
whose  promise  lies  with  the  coming  century. 

The  grape  of  America  is  of  two  unlike  types,  — the 
natives,  which  comprise  all  commercial  outdoor  varie- 
ties in  the  iuteri<»r  and  eastern  states:  and  the  vinifera 
or  Old  World  kinds,  which  are  grown  in  California.  The 
native  types  have  been  developed  within  the  century. 
The  oldest  commercial  variety  is  the  Catawba,  which 
dates  from  1802.  The  cosmoi»olitan  variety,  the  Con- 
cord, which  first  fruited  in  l84'.>.  A  full  review  of  the 
history  is  made  in  "Evolution  of  our  Native  Fruits." 

There  was  no  connnercial  strawberry  culture  in 
America,  worthy  of  the  name,  until  the  introduction  of 
the  Hovey  (Fig.  1088 1  late  in  the  thirties.  This  and  the 
Boston  Pine  were  seedlings  of  C.  M.  Hovey's.  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  They  first  fruited  in  18HG  and 
18.'i7.  and  from  them  have  descended  most  of  the 
garden  strawberries  of  the  present  day.  These  were 
seedlings  of  the  ohl  Pine  type  of  strawberry,  which  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  wild  strawberry  of  Chile.  The 
Wilson,  or  Wilson's  Albany,  which  originated  with  .lohn 
Wilson,  of  Albany.  New  York,  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion about  185«)  or  1857,  ami  it  n>arked  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  epoch  in  American  strawberry  growing.  In 
the  middle  West,  strawberry  growing  was  given  a  great 
impulse  by  Longworth  and  Warder. 

Raspberries  were  grown  in  the  last  century,  Imt  they 
were  of  the  tender  European  species,  of  which  the  Ant- 
werps  were  the  common  types.  This  type  of  raspberry 
is  now  almost  wholly  superse<led  by  the  offspring  of  our 
native  red  and  black  species,  which  first  began  to  im- 
press themselves  upon  cultivation  about  18(J0. 

The  blackberry,  an  indigenous  American  fruit,  first 
commended  itself  to  cultivation  with  the  introduction  of 
the   New  Rochelle  or  Lawton,  towards  the  close  of  the 


1088.   The  original  picture  of  the  Hovey  Strawberry. 
Magazine  of  Horticulture,  Aueust,  1840      '  riginal  size. 

fifties.  The  first  named  variety  of  blacKbery  of  which 
we  have  any  recor<l  was  the  Dorchester,  which  was  ex- 
hildted  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
in  1841. 

The  dewV>erry,  a  peculiarly  American  fruit,  first  ap- 
peared in  cultivation  early  in  the  s»'venties  in  southern 
Illinois  iinder  the  nan.e  of  thft  Bartel,  which  is  a  large 
form  of  the  common  w'ld  dewberry  of  that  region.    It 
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was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  1875. 
The  following  year  the  Lucretia,  the  most  popular  of 
dewberries,  was  intro<iuce<l  into  Ohio  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  had  been  found  wild  some  years  before 
by  a  Union  soldier. 

The  history  of  the  gooseberry  in  America  recalls  that 
of  the  grape.  It  is  a  characteristic  fruit  of  England  and 
the  low  countries,  and  it  was  early  introdxiced  into 
America.  But,  like  the  European  grapes,  the  gooseber- 
ries were  attacked  by  a  fungous  sickness  which  rendered 


1089.  The  original  picture  of  the  Houghton  Gooseberry. 
From  the  Horticulturist  for  September,  1S68.    Original  size. 

their  cultivation  precarious.  An  improved  fonu  of  the 
native  species  must  be  introduced,  and  this  was  accom- 
plished by  Abel  Houshton.  of  Massachusetf*.  who.  from 
the  seed  of  the  wild  berry,  produced  the  variety  which 
now  bear.'  hi^  name.  Tliis  variety  began  to  attract  some 
attention  a  little  previi)us  to  1850.  although  it  was  not 
planted  freely  until  several  years  later  i  Fitr.  10{«9).  From 
seed  of  the  Houirhton  sprung  the  Downing,  still  the 
most  popular  gooseberry  in  America,  althouirh  Houghton 
is  still  much  jrrown  *rom  Philadelphia  south:  and  our 
gooseVterry  culture  is.  therefore,  but  two  removes  from 
nature.  With  The  advent  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  its 
related  specirirs.  however,  tlie  Enirlish  cooseberries  are 
again  coming  to  the  fore.  Hybrids  of  the  English  and 
American  types,  as  in  the  Triumph  or  Columbia  and  the 
Chautau<}ua.  may  be  exp«'Cted  to  beco,jie  more  popular 
for  home  use  ami  special  markets,  but  the  Americans 
will  pn>bably  remain  in  favor  for  general  market  pur- 

pi>ses. 

The  cranberry,  most  unique  of  American  horticultural 
pro<lucts.  was  first  cultivated,  or  rescued  from  mere  wild 
bogs,  about  1810.  Its  rultivation  beean  to  attract  atten- 
tion about  1840.  althouirh  the  difliculties  connected  with 
the  growing  of  a  new  crop  did  uct  begin  to  clear  away 


until  about  18.50.  Cape  Cod  was  the  first  cranberry-grow- 
ing region,  which  was  soon  followed  by  New  Jersey,  and 
later  by  Wisconsin  and  other  regions.  The  varieties  now 
known  are  over  a  hundred,  and  the  annual  product  fnmi 
tame  bogs  in  the  United  Sjtates  is  nearly  800,000  bushels. 

The  XrRSERT  and  Seed  BrsixE^s.  — It  is  impossible 
to  fix  a  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  nursery  business 
in  America.  Trees  were  at  first  grown  in  small  quanti- 
ties as  a  mere  adjunct  to  general  faim  operations. 
Governor  John  Endicott.  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
was  one  of  the  best  fruit  growers  of  his  time,  and  he 
grew  many  trees.  In  lt>44,  he  wrote  to  John  Winthrop 
as  follows:  "My  children  burnt  mee  at  least  500  trees 
this  Spring  by  setting  the  ground  on  fire  neere  them  :' 
and  in  1W8  he  tradeil  .5<X)  apple  trees,  3  years  old.  for 
250  acres  of  land.  The  first  nursery  in  Maine  is  thought 
by  Manning  to  have  been  that  of  Ephraim  Gootiale,  at 
Orrington,  established  early  in  the  present  century. 
Other  early  nurserymen  of  Maine  were  the  brothers 
Benjamin  and  Charles  Vautrhan.  Englishmen,  who 
settled  at  Hallowell  in  1790.  The  first  nursery  in  South 
Carolina  was  established  by  John  Watson,  formerly 
gardener  to  Henry  Laurens.  beft>re  the  Revolution.  In 
Massachusetts,  there  were  several  small  nurserymen 
towards  the  close  of  last  century,  amonsrst  others.  John 
Kenrick.  of  Newtown,  whose  son  William  wrote  the 
"New  American  Orchardist."  published  in  Ib'Xl.  and 
which  passed  through  at  least  eight  editions.  The  trees 
were  generally  top-grafted  or  budded,  sometimes  in  the 
nursery  and  sometimes  after  removal  to  the  orchard 
Deane  writes  in  1797.  that  "the  fruit  trees  should  be  al- 
lowe<l  to  grow  to  the  height  of  5  or  0  feet  before  they  are 
budiled  or  grafted."  SttK-ks  were  sometimes  grafted  at 
the  crown,  and  even  root-grafting  was  known,  although 
it  is  generally  said  that  this  operation  originated  witli 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  in  1811.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  root-grafting  of  last  century  was  only  graft- 
ing at  the  surface  of  the  irround.  and  that  it  had  little 
similarity  to  the  method  now  in  vogue.  One  of  the  new 
trees  a  hundred  years  ago  was  the  Lombardy  poplar.  John 
Kenrick  had  two  acres  devoted  to  it  in  1797:  and  Deane 
writes,  in  1797.  that  "the  Lombardy  poplar  begins  to  be 
planted  in  this  country.  To  what  size  they  will  arrive, 
and  how  durable  they  will  be  in  this  country,  time  will 
discover."  He  does  not  mention  it  in  the  first  edition, 
171HK  The  tree  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
America  by  William  hamilton.  of  Philadelphia,  in  1784, 
although  Mr.  Meehan  writes  that  he  remembers  trees 
fifty  years  ago  that  seemed  to  be  a  cent'  ry  old. 
Manning  quotes  a  bill  of  sale  of  nursery  stocK  in  1799, 
showing  that  the  price  of  fruit  trees  was  33^3  cents 
each.  With  relatively  cheaper  money  and  with  much 
better  trees,  we  now  buy  for  one-third  this  price. 
Deane  speaks  of  raising  apple  trees  as  follows  :  "The 
way  to  propagate  them  is  by  sowing  the  pomace  from 
cydermills,  digging,  or  hoeing  it  into  the  earth  in  au- 
tumn. The  young  plants  will  be  up  in  the  following 
spring ;  and  the  next  autumn,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted from  the  seed  be<l  into  tlie  nursery,  in  rows 
from  2  to  3  feet  apart  and  1  foot  in  the  rows,  where  the 
ground  has  been  fitted  to  receive  them."  Nothing  is 
said  about  irrafting  the  trees  in  the  nursery-. 

But  the  first  independent  nursery  in  the  New  Worid. 
in  tho  sense  in  which  we  now  understand  the  term, 
seems  to  have  been  that  established  by  William  Prince 
at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  an«l  which  was  continued 
under  four  generations  of  the  same  family.  The  foun- 
der was  William  Prince.  The  second  Prince  was  also 
William,  the  .<8on,  and  author  of  the  first  professed 
American  treatise  Tipon  Horticulture,  1828.  The  third 
generation  wa«i  William  Robert  Prince,  He  was  the 
author  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Vine"  (18.'i0>.  "The  Pomo- 
logical  Manual"  (18311,  and  "Manual  of  Roses  "( lS4t>). 
lu  the  first  two  he  was  ai«led  by  hi.  father,  the  sec- 
ond William.  This  ACilliant  Rober  Prince  i**  tne 
one  who  first  distinguished  the  typ«  s  of  the  prairie 
strawberry  into  the  two  species,  Frararia  IlN»'>e})iii.'i 
and  F.  /ojrf  »»*•»'.>?.  From  a  large  catalogue  of  William 
Prince  second,  published  in  1825  — and  which  contains, 
amongst  other  things,  lists  uf  11(>  kinds  of  apples,  108 
of  pears,  54  of  cherries,  50  of  plums,  hi  of  apricots,  74 
of  peaches  and  2.55  of  geraniums  — the  following  account 
is  taken  of  the  founding  of  this  interesting  establish- 
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merit:  "The  Linnwan  (Jarden  wa-*  oommencetl  about  the 
iui«l<lle  of  the  last  ctntury  Ity  William  Fringe,  the  father 
of  the  present  pro;)rietor.  at  a  time  when  there  wt^re 
few  or  no  estahlishments  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
It  orisrinated  froni  his  rearing  a  few  trees  to  ornament 
his  own  proun<ls  ;  but  tlndini-  after  the  first  etForts  had 
been  attended  with  success,  that  he  couhl  devote  a  por- 
tion of  his  lands  more  lucratively  to  their  culti\ation 
for  sale  than  to  other  purposes,  he  commenced  their  cul- 
ture more  extensively,  and  shortly  after  puVdished  a 
catalogue,  which,  at  that  tarly  peri('>d.  contrined  several 
hundred  species  and  varieties,  an«l  hence  arose 
the  first  extensive  fruit  collection  in  America." 
The  elder  Prince  died  in  1802.  "at  an  advanced 

age."* 

Amonarst  the  nurseries  which  were  prominent 
from  lS-0  to  I8;{i)  were  Bl<x)dgoo«rs.  Wilsons, 
Parmentier's,  and  Hogg's,  near  New  York  :  Buel 
and  Wilson's,  at  Albany:  Sinclair  and  >'oore's, 
at  Baltimore.  David  Thomas,  a  man  of  great 
character,  and  pt»ssessed  of  scientitic  attainments, 
was  the  earliest  hortit  ulturist  of  central  or  west- 
ern New  York.  His  collection  of  fruits  at  Aurora, 
upon  Cayuga  Lake,  was  begun  about  1630.  His 
son.  John  J.  Thomas,  nurseryman  and  author  of 
the  ''American  Fruit  Culturijit."'  which  first  ap- 
peared in  184«),  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  1895. 
and  in  his  removal  the  country  lost  one  of  its 
most  expert,  systematic  and  conscientious  pomol- 
ogists.  The  nursery  tirm  of  Parsons  &  Co..  on 
Long  Island,  was  founded  in  18^J8,  and  is  con- 
tinuing. It  was  instrumenval  in  distributing 
great  quantities  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock  at 
a  formative  time  in  Ainevican  Horticulture,  and 
it  was  a  pioneer  in  several  commercial  methods 
of  propagation  of  the  more  difficult  ornamental 
stock.  It  was  the  chief  distribu:or  of  Japanese 
plants  in  the  early  days.  Between  1840  and  1850 
arose  the  beginnings  >f  that  marvelous  network  of  nur- 
series, which,  under  the  lead  of  EUwanger  t^  Barry, 
T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Brothers, W.  A:  T.  Smith,  and  others,  has 
spread  the  name  of  western  New  York  throughout  North 
America.  In  1857.  Prosper  J.  Berckmans.  who  had  then 
been  a  resident  of  th»  United  States  seven  years,  re- 
moved to  Georgia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is 
now  the  best  known  nursery  in  the  South. 

The  tirst  American  seed  house  Oavid  Landreth's.  in 
Philadelphia  was  established  in  '>4.  The  second  was 
John  Mackejohn's.  17i>2;  third,  William  Leeson.  1T94; 
fourth.  Bernard  M'Mahon.  1800.  all  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1802.  iirant  Thorburn's  was  established  in  New  York. 
The  tirst  and  last  of  these  businesses  still  exist  under 
the  family  names.  M'Mahon  did  a  large  business  in  ex- 
porting seeds  of  native  plants,  and  it  was  through  his 
work  that  many  American  plants  came  into  cultivation 
in  Europe.  His  catalogue  of  seeds  of  American  plants 
in  1804.  for  the  export  trade,  contained  about  1,000  spe- 
cies of  trees,  herbs  and  shrubs.    He  also  announced  at 


ness  and  writing,  \:n\  irrt*at  irtiuence  on  American 
Horticulture  in  its  formative  period.  As  've  have  seen, 
he  distributed  seeds  of  the  Lewis  aiul  Cl.'irk  expeditiiui: 
but  Landreth  is  said  to  have  shared  these  st-eds,  antl 
also  those  collected  by  Nuttall.  Tlu><e  were  <lays  of 
the  enthusiastic  exportation  of  the  setrds  of  American 
plants. 

The  development  of  the  seed  trade  is  coincident  with 
the  «levelopment  of  the  postal  service.  Burnet  Landreth 
writes  that  "it  was  not  until  1775  that  the  New  York 
city  post  office  was  tirst  established,  the  mail  passing 
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1090.  One  of  the  earliest  American  greenhouses.    1764. 

that  time  that  he  had  "also  for  sale  an  extensive  variety 
oi  Asiatic,  South  Sea  Islands.  African  and  European 
Heeds  of  the  most  curious  v^nA.  rare  kinds."  "TLe  prices 
shall  be  moderate,  and  due  allowance  wiil  be  made  to 
those  vvho  buy  to  sell  again."    M'Mahon,  through  busi- 


1091.  Greenhouse  front. 

With  glass  lights  and  door  of  glass  at  the  end,  to  be  7  feet  high, 
3.'>  in  length  by  12  in  breadth.  Brick  foundation  •_'  ft^t  high,  half  a  foot 
of  whioh  to  l>e  underground. — Robert  Squibb,  hardeners  Calendar, 
Charleston,  S.  C.    1827. 


once  every  two  weeks  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
In  1775,  a  through  mail  was  eslablished  by  Postmaster 
Franklin  between  Boston  and  Savannah,  the  letters  be- 
ing carried  by  post  riders,  each  man  covering  25  miles. 
Previous  to  that  date,  sixty  days  would  f'-equently  pass 
without  a  mail  from  Virginia."  Landreth  estimates  that 
there  are  now  nearly  two  hundred  seed  firms  in  the 
United  States  publishing  and  distributing  descriptive 
seed  catalogues. 

GREEXHorsE.*.  — The  tirst  glasshouse  in  North  America 
was  probaldy  that  erected  early  in  last  century  in  Bos- 
ton, by  Andrew  Faneuil,  who  died  in  17:J7.  This  passed 
to  his  nephew.  Peter  Faneuil,  who  built  Faneuil  Hall. 
The  greenhouse  which  is  commonly  considered  to  be  the 
first  one  built  in  the  country  was  erected  in  17t>4  in  New 
York,  for  James  Beekman.  A  picture  of  this,  from 
Taft's  "Greenhouse  Construction,"  is  shown  in  Fig.  101H>. 
Glasshouses  were  fully  described  in  1804  by  (iardiner 
and  Hepburn,  and  in  1800  by  M'Mahon,  but  these  authors 
do  not  state  to  what  extent  such  structures  existed  in 
America.  In  Doctor  Hosack's  botanic  garden.  1801.  ex- 
tensive glasshouses  were  erected.  Compare  Figs.  986, 
987.  Fig.  1091  shows  one  of  the  earliest  American  pic- 
tures of  a  greenhouse.  It  is  copied,  full  size,  frtmi 
Squibb's  "Gardener's  Calendar."  Charleston,  S.  C.  1.''27. 
Fig.  1092  shows  the  tirst  greenhouse  in  Chicago,  as  illus- 
trated in  "American  Florist."  Note  the  small  panes,  and 
the  sash  construction.  This  was  built  in  \b'X^  or  1K<G. 
With  these  pictures  should  be  compared  the  modern 
greenhouses  as  shown  in  Fig.  1093;  also  in  the  pictures 
in  the  articles  on  Greenhouse. 

These  early  houses  were  heated  by  flues  or  ferment- 
ing substances.  The  use  of  steam  in  closed  circuits 
^  began  in  England  alK>ut  1820.  Hot-water  circulation 
'7.  seems  to  have  been  a  later  invention,  although  :t  drove 
out  steam  heatinir.  until  the  latter  began  to  reiraiii  its 
supremacy  in  this  country  twenty  or  twenryrtve  years 
ago.  The  "New  England  Fanner"  for  June  1,  IS^U.  con- 
tains a  description  of  hot-water  heating  for  hothouses,  a 
matter  which  was  then  considered  to  be  a  great  novelty. 

Most  of  the  early  houses  had  vrry  little,  if  any.  glass 
in  the  roof.  an<l  the  sides  m-  re  i,iirh.  It  was  once  a 
fas>iion  to  build  ml;:^  rooms  over  the  house,  so  that  the 
roof  would  not  freeze.  In  the  "modem  "  construction  of 
the    greerhcuse   of   M'Mahons   dav,   1800,  Le   advised 
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that  "one-third  of  the  front  side  of  the  roof,  for  the 
whojp  lentrth  of  the  houi^e,  \te  formed  of  iflass-work," 
"•id  in  onler  that  the  tall,  per|)endicular  sides  of  the 
house  should  have  us  "much  glass  as  possible,"  he  said 
that  ''the  piers  between  the  sashes  are  commonly  made 
of  gooil  timber,  from  6  to  8  or  10  inches  thick,  according 


1092. 


First  ereenhouse  in  Chicaso  (1835  or  1836). 


to  their  height."  "The  width  of  the  windows  for  the 
E^lass  sashes  may  be  5  or  0  feet :  *  •  *  the  Kiottoni 
sashes  must  reach  within  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  the  floor 
of  the  house  and  their  top  reach  within  8  or  10  im-hes  of 
the  ceiling.  The  panes  in  the  roof  should  be  G  inches 
by  4,  this  size  "being  not  only  the  strongest,  but  by 
much  the  cheapest,  and  they  should  lap  over  each  other 
about  half  an  inch."  But  the  si<les  or" front  lights  must 
be  made  with  large  panes  of  gfass."  Many  or  most  of 
the  early  plant-houses  had  renioveable  tops,  made  of 
.sash.  On  the  change  f»'om  the  old  to  the  new  ideas. 
Alfred  Henderson  writes  as  follows:  "The  tirst  pub- 
lished acU-ocacy  of  the  tixe<l-roof  system  was  made  by 
Mr.  Peter  B.  Mead,  in  the  'New  York  Horticulturist,' 
in  1857.  Before  that,  all  greenhouse  structures  for  com- 
mercial purposes  were  formed  of  portable  sashes,  and 
nearly  all  were  constructed  as  'lean-to's,'  with  high 
back  walls,  and  none  were  connected.  All  were  separate 
and  detache<l.  being  placed  at  all  angles,  without  plan 
or  system.  Then,  too,  the  heating  was  nearly  all  done 
by  horizontal  smoke-flues,  or  manure  fermenting,  al- 
though there  was  a  crude  attempt  at  heating  by  hot 
water  by  some  private  individuals  as  early  as  1833. 
The  tirst  use  of  heating  by  hot  water  on  anything  like  a 
large  scale,  however, was  in  1839, when  Hitchings  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  heated  a  lartre  conservatory  for  Mr. William 
Niblo,  of  New  York;  ami  yet  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  this  time  heating  by  hot  water  was  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  greenhouses  and  graperies  on  private 
places,  as  few  professional  florists  in  those  days  could 
afford  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries.  All  this  is  changed 
now.  The  use  of  steam,  hot  water  under  pressure,  and 
the  gravity  system  of  hot-water  heating  are  almost  uni- 
versally in  operation,  the  hot-air  flue  having  been  rele- 
gated to  the  past.  The  best  evidence  of  progress  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  florist  has  nut  waited  for  the  trades- 
man, but  has  brought  about  these  improvements  him- 
self." 

Much  attention  was  early  given  to  the  slope  of  the 
roof,  in  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  sunlight  might 
be  obtained.  Early  in  this  century  the  curvilinear  roof 
came  into  use.  as  the  various  angles  which  it  presents 
to  the  sun  were  supposed  to  catch  the  maximum  number 
of  the  incident  rays.  The  sides  of  the  house  remained 
high,  for  the  most  part,  until  near  the  middle  of  this 
century.  All  this  shows  that  the  early  glasshouse  was 
modeled  after  the  dwelling  or  other  buildiners.  and  that 
it  had  not  developed  into  a  structure  in  which  plants 
were  grown  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  modem  commercial  forcing-house,  with  direct 
roof,  low  sides,  and  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water  in 
closed  circuits,  is  mostly  a  development  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  Its  forerunner  was  the  propagating-pit  of  the 
nurseryman.  If  anything  is  lost  in  sunlight  l»y  adopting 
a  simple  roof,  the  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
lighter  framework  and  larger  glass.  In  the  forcing- 
house,  all  architectural  am])ition  is  sacrificed  to  the  one 
desire  to  create  a  commercial  garden  in  the  frosty 
months. 

Lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  carnations,  violets, 
and  various  other  plants  arvi  now  grown  as  crops  under 
gla^s  roofs,  whilst  a  generation  ago  they  were  generally 
rot  forced  at  all  for  market  or  were  grown  mostly  imder 
frames.    With  the  simplifying  and  cheapening  of  the 


glasshouse,  amateur  flower  and  vegetable  growirg  ha'* 
acquired  a  new  impetus,  and  the  business  of  the  retail 
florist  has  grown  amazingly  in  the  recent  years. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  plants 
may  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  flower  pots.  A.  H. 
Hews,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  whose  ancestors 
began  the  manufacture  of  pots  before  ITf}.").  reports  that 
for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  from  1788  to  1810  the 
accounts  of  the  sales  of  pots  "cover  about  as  many  pages 
as  we  now  often  use  in  one  day;  and  the  amount  in 
dollars  and  cents  does  not  compare  with  single  sales  of 
the  year  1894."  He  also  compared  the  sales  for  1809  and 
1894  and  "found  the  increase  as  ten  to  one;  or.  in  nmnd 
numbers,  700, (KM)  tlower  pots  in  the  former  year  and 
7,000,000  in  the  latter;  and  if  the  same  factory  can  in 
1920.  twenty-tive  years  later,  produce  and  sell  70,000,- 
tK)0,  we  shall  verily  be  living  in  a  land  of  flowers." 

One  of  the  earliest  greenhouse  builders  was  Frederic 
A.  Lonl.  who  built  his  first  houses,  according  to  Taft, 
in  Buffalo  in  185.">,  an«l  who.  in  1872.  entered  irto  part- 
nership with  W.  A.  Buniham.  at  Irvington.  on  tlie  Hud- 
son. In  very  recent  years  a  new  impetus  has  been  given 
to  glasshouse  building  and  work  l>y  the  establishment  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  extension 
of  horticultural  teaching  in  the  colleges. 

HoRTicrLTTRE  IN  CALIFORNIA. —California  Horticul- 
ture is  in  the  main  patterned  after  the  South- European 
types,  and  to  this  extent  it  originated  from  Spanish- 
Mexican  sources.  The  Horticulture  of  California's  hitrh 
mountain  valleys  approximates  moie  closely  to  that  of 
colder  regions,  while  the  Horticulture  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  north  of  California,  becomes  more  and  more  dif- 
ferent from  the  South-European  types,  but  still  has 
many  characteristics  of  its  own  separating  it  nharply 
from  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  first  horticultural 
experiments  in  California  were  at  the  missions  of  the 
Peninsula  (Baja  or  LowerCalifornia  (.where  22  missions 
were  founded  between  1097  and  1797.  Here  the  Mission 
F'athers  i.itroduced  the  date  palm:  also  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  pineapples,  bananas,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates, 
peaches,  quinces,  plums,  apples,  pears  and  grapes. 
Thty  shippe*!  to  >Ionterey  and  the  northern  missions 
large  quantities  of  dried  figs,  grapes,  dates  and  peaches. 
The  Upper  California  missions  received  seeds,  cions, 
etc.,  from  those  of  Lower  California,  as  well  as  from 
Mexico.  The  first  of  these  missions  was  established  in 
1769  at  San  Diego  by  the  Franciscans,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Father  Junipero  Serra.  whose  name  visitors  to 


1093.  Interior  of  a  modern  commcTcial  greenhouse- 
Carnations. 

the  California  State  Building  at  the  World's  Fair  will 
recall  in  connection  with  the  great  date  palm  from  the 
Mission  Valley  of  San  Diego.  This  palm  was  raised 
from  seed  which  Junipero  Serra  planted  about  1770. 
Twenty-one  missions  were  founded  by  the  Franciscans, 
the  last  one  in  1823.  and  at  all  btit  one  or  two  of  them 
there  were  important  collections  of  the  fruits  of  south- 
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em  Europe— olives,  figs,  oraniees,  lemons,  ponieisrranates, 
wine  grapes,  and  also  apples,  pears  ami  peaches.  Early 
in  this  century  the  mission  of  San  (iabriel  had  over  2,0(K) 
fruit  trees,  and  others  had  more  than  a  thousand.  Fig. 
1094  shows  the  yard  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  Mission,  as 
it  existed  in  1889.  There  are  also  some  traces  in  Califor- 
nia of  the  fruits  of  the  few  early  Russian  settlements. 
With  the  American  occupation  and  the  immigration 
from  the  East,  came  the  eastern  American  types  of 
fruits,  and  the  state  is  now  the  seat  of  a  wonderfully 
varied  fruit  culture,  although  the  small  fruits  have  not 
yet  attaine«i  that  prominence 
which  they  enjoy  in  older 
countries. 

Details  of  the  early  Cali- 
fornian  Horticulture  are 
given  for  this  occasion  l»y 
Charles  Howard  Shinn.  The 
first  official  horti<'ultural  re- 
ports from  California  ap- 
peared in  the  second  part  of 
the  United  States  Patent 
Oliice  Rejiort  for  18.11.  In 
this  report,  Mr.  A.  Williams, 
of  San  Francisco,  ]tresented 
statistics  from  the  Homer 
Ranch  near  the  Mission  San 
Jose.  Alameda  conn. y. where 
800  acres  were  planted  in 
vegetables  and  the  crop  of 
1851  sold  tor  upwards  of 
^200,000.  The  crop  of  pota- 
toes, onions,  beets,  turnips 
and  tomatoes  was  1.'U.200 
bushels.  The  same  report 
noted  an  onion  weighing  21 
pounds,  and  at  the  Fair  of 
ISo'.i  the  committee  on  vege- 
tables reported  a  "white  Hat 
turnip"  weighing  .3.1  pounds, 
a  squash  that  weighed  121 
pounds,  and  a  tomato  weigh- 
ing 7i%  pounds.  Thus  early 
California  began  to  boast  of 
the  mammoth  productions  of 
her  soil.     The   first  official 

report  printed  in  California  appeared  in  a  document  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1852.  The  capital  then 
employed  in  "fruits  and  orchards  ''  was  given  at  $.%6.910. 
The  market-ganlen  interests  were  surprisingly  large; 
among  single  items  were  "400,000  pumpkins,  worth 
$tt5.000:"  upwards  of  5,000,000  pounds  of  onions,  "worth 
$18r..000:"  30.000  bushels  of  beans,  "w..rth  $72,000.-' 
Santa  Barbara  county  reported  "l.^iTO  barrels  of  olives, 
worth  $27,500."  Horticultural  statistics  are  continued 
in  the  reports  of  the  state  Surveyor  General.  In  Decem- 
ber, 185;{,  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  California 
was  organized,  after  a  successful  exhibition  in  San 
Francisco,  where  almonds,  figs,  olives,  walnuts,  and 
many  other  fruits,  as  well  as  vegetables  and  flowers, 
were  shown.  Fairs  were  held  in  1854  and  1855,  but  were 
not  officially  reported.  The  state  began  to  publish  the 
proceedinsrs  of  the  agricultural  society  in  1858,  when  its 
membership  was  850,  and  annual  reports  have  continued 
till  the  present  time.  The  California  Horticultural  So 
ciety  was  oraranized  April  5,  1881:  in  1883.  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  was  established.  Reports  of 
these  bodies  and  of  the  state  fruit -growers'  conventions 
have  appeared  annually  or  biennially  since  1882.  The 
State  Viticultural  Commission  was  organized  in  1881, 
and  its  reports  continued  until  1894.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  octavo  volumes  represent  the  official  output  of 
California  since  1858  in  lines  «f  Horticulture,  including, 
of  course,  the  California  Experiment  Station  reports. 

Among  the  special  California  horticultural  literature, 
are  the  following:  "California  Fmits,"  E.  J.  Wickson, 
first  edition,  1889;  s^ond  edition,  1891:  third  edition, 
1900.  So  many  changes  and  additions  have  occurred  in 
this  book  that  all  three  editions  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful in  libraries.  "California  Vegetables."  E.  J.  Wickson, 
1897.  The  only  book  on  this  subject  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared (1900).  "Oardeninff  in  California."  Wm.  S. 
Lyon,  Los  Angeles,  1897.    '1  Ms  is  a  small  volume  of  150 


pages.  '  "Olive  Growing,"  Pohndorff.  San  Francisco, 
1884.  "Olive  Culture,"  A.  Flamant.  San  Francisco,  1887. 
"The  Olive,"  Arthur  T.  Marvin,  San  Francisco.  1888. 
"The  Raisin  Industry,"  (iustav  Eisen,  San  Francisco, 
1890.  "The  Wine  Press  and  Cellar."  E.  H.  Rixford,  San 
Francisco,  188.3.  "Grape  Culture,  a  Handbook  for  Cali- 
fornia." T.  Hart  Hyatt.  San  Francisco,  1876.  "Orange 
Culture  in  California,"  Thomas  A.  Garey.  San  Francisco, 
1882.  Contains  appendix  on  grape  culture,  by  L.  J. 
Rose.  "Orange  Culture,"  W.  A.  Spalding.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.    "The  California  Farmer," established  in  January, 


1094.  One  of  the  early  California  Missions,  which  were  the  early  promoters  of  Horti- 
culture on  the  western  coast  —  San  Juan  Capistrano. 

1854,  and  maintaining  a  spasmodic  existence  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  printed  the  first  pomological  and  horti- 
cultural reports  of  committees,  etc.  "The  Rural  Press ** 
was  established  in  1871,  in  San  Francisco,  and  still  con- 
tinues. "The  Rural  Califomian,"  of  Los  Angeles,  still 
in  existence,  was  established  in  1877.  "The  California 
Fruit-Grower."  commenced  in  1888,  and  still  survives 
(1900).  "The  California  Florist." first  issued  in  Santa 
Barbara,  then  in  San  Francisco,  began  in  May.  1888.  and 
stopped  in  April,  1889.  "The  California  Cultivator."  of 
Los  Angeles,  established  in  1884.  still  published.  "The 
Pacific  Tree  and  Vine," of  San  Jos^,  established  in  1882, 
still  published. 

California  is  now  a  horticultural  wonderland:  but  its 
illimitable  plantations  are  depressing  to  the  man  of 
small  means  and  non-commercial  ambitions,  or  to  those 
who  would  grow  for  the  discriminating  personal  market. 
Difficult  climates  develop  the  highest  type  of  the  ama- 
teur. 

Periodicals.— Whilst  the  periodicals  of  any  subject 
are  supposed  to  chronicle  all  the  fleeting  events  of  the 
days  and  years,  and  to  embalm  them  for  future  genera- 
tions, it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  remember  and  re- 
cord the  journals  themselves.  Many  horticultural  jour- 
nals have  lived  and  died  in  this  country  without  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  single  library  or  collector  of 
books.  They  germinated  in  the  rich  soil  of  expectation, 
bloomed  in  the  d( wy  morning  of  enthusiasm,  and  col- 
lapsed when  the  sun  rose.  It  is  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  ,500  horticultural  journals  have  been 
started  in  North  America.  There  are  about  40  in  the 
fiesh  at  the  present  moment.  The  "Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Repository"  was  started  in  1793.  and  this  was 
the  first  agricultural  journal  in  the  countn,-,  but  it  was 
as  late  as  1821  that  a  horticultural  (.epartment  was 
added  to  it.  The  first  j<mrnal  to  devote  any  important 
ex.  nt  of  its  space  to  horticultural   matter.^  was  the 
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"New  England  FamuT."  which  was  t'stablished  in  Bos- 
ton in  lb22,  ami  whic-li  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
In  the  organization  of  the  Massaclaisetts  Horticultural 
Society.  It8  first  editor  was  Thoman  U.  Fessetulen,  au- 
th«»r  of  the  "New  American  Ganlener,"  a  book  wliicli  ap- 
peared! in  1828.  and  passed  through  at  least  six  e«iitions. 
The  "Horticultural  liej^ister  and  Gardener's  Ma>?azine," 
establ'shed  in  Bost<»n  m  l8;5r),  and  edited  by  Fessenden 
and  Joseph  Breck,  and  "Hovey's  ^latrazine,"  were  prob- 
ably the  first  distinct  Horticultural  periodicals.  The 
former,  although  a  magazine  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  did  not  persist  long.  The  latter  was  foun<led  by 
C.  M.  Hovey  and  P.  B.  Horey,  Jr.,  and  was  called  the 
"American  Gardener's  Magazine  and  Register  of  I'seful 
Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Horticultural  and 
Rural  Affairs,"  a  journal  which,  in  the  third  volume,  be- 
came the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  and  which  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  existence  until  18(>8,  thus  cover- 
ing a  third  of  a  century  of  the  most  critical  and  inter- 
esting period  in  American  Horticulture. 

The  next  important  journalistic  venture  was  A.  J. 
Downing's  "Horticulturist."  begun  in  184G,  and  con- 
tinued under  many  changes  and  vicissitudes  for  some 
thirty  years,  and  .still  represente<l,  in  line  of  descent,  by 
"American  Gardening."  It  has  been  published  in  Al- 
bany, Rochester,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  first 
seven  volumes  were  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing:  the 
eighth  and  ninth  by  Patrick  Barry;  the  tenth  by  Barry 
and  J.  J.  Smith  ;  the  eleventh  to  fourteenth  by  J.  J. 
Smith;  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  by  Peter  B.  Mead;  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth,  by  Mead  and  G.  E.  Woodward. 
Later  it  was  continued  by  Henry  T.  Williams,  in  New 
York,  until  the  close  of  1875,  when  the  "Horticulturist" 
was  united  with  the  "Gardeners'  Monthly," of  Philadel- 
phia. This  latter  magazine  started  January  1,  185!),  as  a 
quarto,  but  became  an  octavo  with  its  second  volume. 
It  continued  until  the  close  of  1887,  when  upon  the 
death  of  its  publisher.  Charles  Marot.  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  'American  Garden,"  New  York.  It  had  a  long 
and  useful  career  under  the  editorial  management  of 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  conscientious  of 
American  horticulturists,  Thomas  Meehan,  whom  all 
the  younger  genex-ation  ha?  learned  to  love.  The 
"American  Garden."  itself  was  a  continuation  of  the 
"Ladies'  Floral  Cabinet."  In  November.  1891,  "Ameri- 
can Garden"  absorbed  "Popular  Gardening,"  which  was 
established  at  Buffalo  in  October,  1885,  and  the  com- 
bined journals  became  known  as  "American  Gardening." 
With  the  issue  of  September,  189:},  the  journal  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  and  the  magazine 
type  of  American  Horticulture  ceased  to  exist.  The 
"Philadelphia  Florist"  completed  its  first  volume  in 
1852-3.  The  subsequent  volumes  (at  least  three)  were 
known  as  the  "Florist  and  Horticultural  Journal."  It 
was  a  very  creditable  monthly  magazine,  with  colored 
plates.  An  early  journal  in  the  new  West  was  Hooper 
and  Elliott's  "Western  Farmer  and  Gardener."  Cincin- 
nati, Sept.,  1839-1845,  with  plates  colored  by  hand. 

The  first  pomological  journal  was  probably  HoflFy's 
"Orchardist's  Companion,"  a  quarterly,  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  1841,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Binckl^.  It  was 
a  pretentious  quarto,  with  colored  plates,  of  which  only 
one  volume  was  issued.  This  was  followed  in  1860  by 
the  "North  American  Pomologist"  by  Dr.  Brinckl^,  an 
abler  publication  than  the  other.  Other  early  horti- 
cultural periodicals  were  "Western  Horticultural  Re- 
view," Cincinnati,  1851  to  185.3,  edited  by  .John  A.  War- 
der; "American  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  later  known 
as  "Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  Boston,  1867  to 
1871  (9  vols.),  edited  in  its  last  three  years  by  the 
younger  Robert  Manning;  "Western  Pomologist."  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  1870  to  1872, 
by  Mark  Miller.  Dr.  J.  Stayman.  and  others.  The  first 
attempt  to  establish  a  weekly,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
great  English  journals,  was  "Garden  and  Forest,"  which 
appeared  in  New  York  in  1888,  under  the  management 
of  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  of  Hnrvard  University. 
Unfortunately,  this  fire  journal  came  to  an  'dud  with  1897. 
It  stands  as  the  hvbest  type  of  American  horticultural 
journalism.  Probably  the  first  jounial  devoted  to  any 
particular  fruit  or  plant  was  Husmann's  "Grape  Cul- 
tTirist."St.   Louis.  1869  to  1871. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  earliest  distinct  horticultura' 


periodical  was  the  "California  Culturist,"  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  in  January,  Ih.VJ.  This  ran  through 
four  volumes,  and  it  records  the  marvels  of  the  first 
era  of  modern  friit-growing  upon  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
"California  Horticulturist"  was  established  in  1871,  and 
ran  through  10  yearly  volumes,  when,  in  1880,  it  was 
merged  into  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  which  is  still 
in  active  existence.  The  current  periodical  literature 
calls  for  no  comment  here,  except  to  remark  that  po- 
mology—the one  distinctive  feature  of  American  Horti- 
culture—has no  journal  devoted  to  its  interests. 

America  has  never  been  favored  with  h<»rticultural 
annuals  to  the  extent  to  which  F^ngland  and  other  coun- 
tries have.  The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  seems  to  have 
been  Woodward's  "Record  of  Horticulture."  edited  by 
A.  S.  Fuller,  which  appeared  in  1866  and  1867.  The  next 
venture  was  the"  \merican  Ilorticulttural  Annual,"  New 
York,  for  the  years  1868,  1869  an<l  1)S70,  under  the  gen- 
eral editorial  care  of  Dr.  (4eorge  Thurber.  The  attempt 
was  not  made  again  until  the  present  writer  established 
"Annals  of  Horticulture,"  in  1889,  and  which  whs  issued 
for  five  year=5,  the  last  volume  containing  an  account  of 
the  Horticulture  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

HoRTicx  LTURAL  SOCIETIES.— The  year  1785  saw  the 
establishment  of  two  agricultural  societies,  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  South  Carolina.  These  were  followed 
in  1792  by  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture.  It  was  not  until  1518,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  horticultural  organization  came  into 
existence,  the  New  York  Horticultural  S<*ciety,  now, 
unhappily,  extinct.  It  expired  about  1837.  '''he  second, 
organized  in  1827,  was  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  which  is  still  in  vigorous  existence.  The  third, 
according  to  Manning,  was  the  Domestic  Horticultural 
Society,  organized  at  Geneva,  New  York,  in  1828,  and 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  the  latter  having  continued  for 
40  years,  and  which  now  enjoys  the  most  energetic  and 
influential  membership  of  any  similar  society  in  the 
Union.  The  next  organizption  was  the  Albany  Horticul- 
tural Society,  established  in  1829,  but  which  expired 
long  ago.  In  1829.  also,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  was  organized,  an  association  which,  in  the 
character  of  the  men  who  have  been  members  of  it 
and  in  the  service  which  it  has  rendered  to  the  advance- 
ment of  rural  taste,  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  country. 
The  American  P<miological  Society  was  organized  in 
1850,  through  a  union  of  the  North  American  Pomo- 
logical Convention  and  the  American  Congress  of  Fruit- 
Growers,  both  of  which  were  established  in  1848.  The 
Congress  of  Fruit-Growers  was  a  meeting  held  in  New 
York  on  the  10th  of  October,  1848,  at  the  call  of  the 
Massachusetts,  Philadelphia.,  New  Jersey  and  New 
Haven  Horticultural  Societies  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  American  Institute  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  Pomological  Convention  held  its  first  meet- 
ing on  the  1st  of  September  in  Buffalo.  The  American 
Pomological  Society  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  or- 
ganization of  pomologists  in  the  world.  A.  J.  Downing 
wrote  in  1852.  that  "within  the  last  ten  years  the  taste 
for  horticultural  pursuits  has  astonishingly  increase  i 
in  the  United  States.  There  are,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, at  least  twelve  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  gardening,  and 
to  the  dissemination  of  infonuation  on  the  .subject." 
At  the  present  time  there  are  over  .500  such  societies, 
and  the  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  cannot  be 
less,  in  the  aggregate,  than  15,000.  From  a  careful  esti- 
mate which  I  made  i..  1891,  I  concluded  that  the  aggre- 
gate attendance  for  that  year  at  the  national,  state,  pro- 
vincial and  district  societies  "')robably  exceeded  5.000." 
There  are  now  at  least  ten  national  societies  devoted  to 
Horticulture  or  some  branch  of  it.  The  most  gratifying 
feature  of  this  movement  towards  organization,  how- 
ever, is  the  establishment  of  great  numbers  of  local 
societies,  florists'  clubs,  and  the  like,  which  sustain  the 
interest  in  horticultural  pursuits  and  foster  pride  in 
the  personal  surroundings  of  tie  members.  All  this 
great  body  of  societies  is  proof  enough  that  there  is  a 
rapidly  expanding  and  abiding  love  of  Horticulture  in 
America,  and  that  it  must  increase  with  the  increasing 
amelioration  of  the  country. 
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Experiment  Stations 
AN  i>  CoLLEUE.s.  —  Closely 
assuelated  wiih  the  aims  of 
the  siH'ieties  in  the  j?ent'ral 
extfn?*iun  of  education,  are 
the  experiment  statitms  an«l 
asrrioultural  colleges.  These 
institutions  are  the  result  of 
anitatioDsin  the  agricultural 
societies.  These  agitations 
began  over  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  are 
founded  upon  the  Federal 
law  known  as  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  received  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  March  2, 
18»7.  There  are  now  55  ex- 
periment stations  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  a 
dozen  scientific  bureaus  and 
divisions  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  three  of 
which  directly  concern  the 
horticulturist:  Divisions  of 
Pomology,  V.'getable  Paih- 
ology  and  Entomology,  and 
to  these  might  be  added  the 
Division  >>f  Gardens  and 
Grounds.  The  work  of  all 
these  stations  and  of  the 
agricultural  bureaus  and  di- 
visions   is    condensed    and 

epitomized    in    the    "Experiment    Station    Record,"   a 
monthly  publication  of  the  Uepartm"nt  of  Agriculture. 

The  writings  and  teachings  of  the  horticulturists  in 
the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  will,  in  time,  bring 
our  horticultural  activities  into  prjper  relaiionships  and 
perspective.  These  men  will  arrive  in  time  at  judicial 
conclusions  on  the  disputed  points.  It  is  only  those 
persons  who  have  spme  taste  and  leisure  for  study  and 
reflection  who  can  do  this.  Persons  who  are  intensely 
absorbed  in  one  commercial  pursuit  usually  exalt  that 
pursuit  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  relative  importance. 

CojrMERCiAL  Tran^^portation.— The  rise  of  the  great 
commercial  movement  in  horticultural  products  may  be 
sai<l  to  have  taken  place  since  the  civil  war.  The  first 
important  invention  to  usher  in  this  era,  aside  from  im- 
provements in  transportation,  was  that  of  canning  per- 
ishable commodities.  The  r.iethod  originated  with  a 
Frenchman  in  ]7l»5,  but  it  first  became  an  assured  and 
recognized  success  in  this  country.  The  inauguration 
of  the  process  dates  from  1825,  when  President  Monroe 
signed  patents  to  Thomas  Kensett  and  Ezra  Dai;gett,  to 
protect  them  in  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  preserv- 
ing, Kensett  appears  to  have  canned  various  products 
somewliat  extensively  as  early  as  1819.  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  outstrips  other  countries  in  the 
variety  and  extent  of  its  canned  goods.  Over  20,000 
factories  in  North  America  now  employ  towards  a  mil- 
lion hands,  directly  or  indirectly.  dTiring  the  canning 
season.  For  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  ear- 
ning industry,  see  an  article  by  Edward  S.  Judge  in 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce." 

Drying  fruit  for  market  by  fire  heat  began  to  attain 
some  prominence  about  18«j0.  but  the  advent  of  the 
Alden  drier  about  1870.  and  the  Williams  and  others  at 
about  the  same  time,  brought  in  the  modern  "evapo- 
rated" product,  which  is  now  an  inseparable  adjunct 
of  the  fruit  trade.  In  the  East,  the  most  important  re- 
gion of  evaporating  establishments  is  western  New 
York,  particularh'  Wayne  county,  although  California 
far  excels  other  areas  in  the  output  of  similar  pro- 
ducts. 

The  exportation  of  fruit  has  lately  assumed  large 
proportions.  The  flrs-t  record  known  to  the  writer  of  the 
shipping  of  fruit  across  the  ocean  occurs  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  John  Bartram,  from  which  it  appears  that 
as  early  as  1773  apples  were  shipped  to  England  in 
"great  quantities."  In  1821.  08.643  bushels  of  apples 
were  expoiced.  The  modem  apj>le  export  trade  is 
generally  said  to  have  begun  with  the  shipment  of  fivu 


1095.   A  modern  commercial  apple  orchard,  in  clean  Ullage. 

barrels  from  Boston  to  Glasgow  in  1845  under  the  au- 
spices of  one  Buchanan,  a  Scotchman.  The  first  heavy 
exportations  were  made  about  1880.  In  the  season  of 
1880-81  the  total  shipment  of  apples  from  North  America 
to  Europe  was  1,328,800  barrels.  The  subsequent  heavy 
vears  of  the  earlier  period  were  as  follows:  18.S8-8J>, 
1,407.409  barrels;  1891-92,  1,450,330  barrels;  1892-93, 
1,203,.'):{8  barrels;  1894-5,  1,438,155  barrels.  California 
green  fruits  were  first  shipped  to  Europe  in  l8!n,  but 
the  first  public  shipments  were  made  the  following 
year.  Fresh  grapes  from  the  East  were  first  shipped  in 
1892  from  Chautauqua  county.  New  York.  Florida  first 
shipped  oranges  to  Eu-ope  in  the  fall  of  1892,  and  Cali- 
fornia early  in  1893.  The  cranberry  was  first  put  upon 
the  European  market  in  1893.  The  first  shipment  of 
fresh  peaches  across  the  ocean  from  the  East  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  1893,  when  a  cor.-ignment  of  Dela- 
ware peaches  was  ma<le  to  Ambassador  Jayard  at  Lon- 
don, l)ut  the  attempt  was  only  partially  successful.  The 
Canadians  have  recently  ma«le  careful  experiments  with 
transatlantic  shipments.  The  annual  value  of  fruit  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  (including  cider,  vinegar, 
canned  and  preserved  fruits,  nuts,  and  all  green  fruits) 
is  about  five  million  dollars'  worth.  The  largest  sin  'le 
item  in  this  aggregate  is  fresh  apples,  comprising  one 
and  one-third  million  dollars'  worth. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  statistics  of  American 
Horticulture.  Various  horticultural  inquiries  were  in- 
cluded in  the  schedules  of  the  Eleventh  Census  (1890); 
only  a  few  bulletins  of  summaries  were  published.  The 
American  Cranberry  Society  makes  a  yearly  summary 
of  the  output,  by  means  of  correspondence  amongst  its 
members.  The  apple  exporters  have  reconls  of  the 
transatlantic  apple  trade.  The  Treasury  Department  pub- 
lishes summary  statistics  of  imports  and  exports.  But 
beyond  this,  there  is  little  statistical  measure  of  our 
horticultural  wealth,  except  figures  whi<'h  are  gathered 
now  and  then  for  s])ecial  areas  from  transportation  coni- 
panies.  The  Twelfth  Census  is  giving  attention  to  the 
matter. 

A  summary  history  of  the  fruit  trade  was  written  by 
John  W.  Nix  for  Depew's  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
American  Commerce,"  1895.  "One  hundred  years  ago 
the  fruit  merchant,  as  such,  did  not  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  larger  importers  occasionally  received, 
among  the  other  articles  of  an  assorted  Mediterraneati 
cargo,  a  few  half  casks  of  dried  prunes,  currants,  rai- 
sins, or  grapes,  but  beyond  the  i  even  the  luxurious 
did  not  aspire.   It  was  some  years  before  even  so  sim- 
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pie  a  custom  as  sellinjf  native  fruit  brouiarht  ta  town  in 
season  by  the  neighboring  furnier  became  at  all  general 
vith  the  old  New  York  grocers."  The  ttrst  bananas  were 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  In  1804,  b»»t  "it  was  not 
until  1830  and  later  that  the  importation  o*  foreign  fruit 
was  considered  seriously."  "In  1832  there  arrived  at 
New  Yoric  by  sailing  ship  the  first  cargo  of  oranges 
from  Sicily.  Lemons  followed  almost  imme<liately.  and 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  trade  Lecamea  recognized  in- 
terest from  that  time."  The  fruits  came  to  be  sold 
largely  by  auction.  About  iyr»5  the  wholesale  commis- 
sion business  had  '^come  to  be  a  generally  recognized 
feature  of  the  fruit  trade,  many  of  the  Italian  growers 
•  •  consigning  their  fruit  directly  to  American  firms." 
"About  ISbO,  the  third  and  last  change  in  the  methods 
governing  the  Italian  fruit  trade  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment here  of  representatives  of  several  of  the  large 
Italian  houses."  "Prior  to  the  civil  war  and  for  several 
years  afterward,  the  small  fruits  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Delaware  were  the  only  com- 
petitors of  the  foreign  fruit.  •  •  •  Such  was  the 
condition  of  alTairs  in  1807,  when  the  first  consignment 
of  green  fruit  from  California  was  shipped  by  express 
to  Nevv  York," 

L.  O.  Thayer  editor  of  "Cold  Storage,"  New  York, 
estimates  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  (in  11)00) 
920  cf'ld  stores,  excluding  300  used  exclusively  for  meat. 
Of  this  920  he  says  that  700  are  fitted  for  the  storing  of 
fruits,  produce,  eggs,  butter,  etc.  The  capacity  of  these 
700  is  something  like  35,000.000  cubic  feet,  or  a  yearly 
capacity  of  980.000,000  pounds.  He  also  says  that  there 
are  about  220,000  refrigerator  cars  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try; of  this  number  about  .50.000  are  used  for  transpor- 
tation of  perishable  products  and  the  remainder  for 
meats.  Almost  every  cold  store  works  to  its  fullest  ca- 
pacity at  least  nine  months  of  the  year.  In  Canada 
there  are  40  cold  stores,  about  30  of  them  being  fitted 
for  butter,  eggs  and  produce.  Their  capacity  is  about 
200,000  cubic  feet. 

Conclusion.  — The  one  most  significant  thing  in 
American  Horticulture  is  the  fact  that  it  is  American. 
Ideals,  methods,  varieties,  implements,  are  unique. 
Even  the  species  of  plants  which  we  cultivate  are  often 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
fruits,  for  the  native  wild  sp»ecies  have  ^ven  us  our 
prapes,  raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  muloer- 
ries,  cranberries,  some  gooseberrie- .  many  plums,  some 
apples,  and  various  minor  fruits.  In  other  esculents,  it 
has  given  us  the  pumpkins  and  squashes,  Indian  corn, 
beans  and  Jerusalem  artichokes.  Our  native  flora  has 
enriched  the  flower  gardens  of  our  own  country  and  of 
the  world.  An  inquiry  made  in  1891  showed  that  2,416 
species  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  I>een  intro- 
duced to  cultivation.  In  that  year,  1,929  of  these  species 
were  actually  in  the  trade,  and  IJtOO  had  been  introduced 
into  England.  Even  when  the  species  are  of  Old  World 
origin,  the  varieties  are  American  in  most  of  those 
types  which  have  been  long  cultivated  here.  Very  few 
Old  World  apples  and  peaches  are  popular  in  North 
America,  and  the  number  in  pears,  plums  and  other 
fruits  is  constantly  decreasing.  The  American  carnation 
is  already  of  a  different  type  from  the  European.  One  cf 
the  str  mgly  American  features  of  our  Horticulture  is 
the  f^-reat  proportionate  development  of  the  cut-flower 
industry;  l»ut  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  relative 
increase  of  pot-plant  and  "decorative-plant  demands. 
These  divergenci  )s  are  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  The  tendencies  which  differentiate  our  Horti- 
culture from  that  of  the  Old  Worhl  will  also  differentiate 
the  Horticulture  of  each  geographical  area  of  our  own 
country,  thereby  giving  each  area  the  varieties  and  the 
methods  which  are  best  adapted  to  it. 

The  second  most  significant  thing  in  our  Horticulture 
is  its  strong  commercial  trend.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  fruit-growing  and  cut-flower-growing,  which 
have  developed  on  a  large-area  l>asis  (Figs,  1093. 109.5), 
The  first  horticultural  interest  in  this  country  was  the 
amateur  or  home-garden  type.  That  type  is  not  dead, 
and  it  will  not  die  so  long  as  hearts  burn  for  the  out- 
of-doors  and  souls  long  for  beauty  and  for  the  solace 
of  nearness  to  nature.  Amateur  or  pers«)nal  Horticul- 
ture is  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  ripening  of  the  borne   life   and  the  acquiring  of 


leisure.  Personal  gardening  is  Intellectual  employment. 
The  amateurs  are  the  chief  buyers  of  horticultural 
books.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  prevaiiing  note  in  American 
Horticulture  is  commercialism,  an«l  this  note  is  the 
stronger  the  farther  one  goes  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
lK)ard.  Both  types  of  Horticulture  will  increase.  They 
are  not  incompatible,  but  complementary.  Both  are 
necessary  to  the  greatest  public  weal.  Tht  commereial 
type  will  always  be  the  aspiration  of  the  comparative!/ 
ffw:  it  is  coming  more  and  m(»re  to  be  a  profession. 
The  personal  or  amateur  type  will  bo  increasingly  the 
hope  of  the  many,  for  every  person  who  ha.s  a  home 
wants  a  garden. 

Another  important  feature  of  our  Horticulture  is  its 
living  litt  rature.  Persons  may  care  nothing  for  books; 
yet  the  literature  <»f  any  subject  is  the  measure  of  its 
ideals.  Persons  may  say  that  the  books  are  theoretical 
and  beyond  them;  yet  good  books  are  tilw  tys  beyond, 
else  they  are  not  go<td.  There  is  no  use  foi  literature  if 
it  does  not  inspire  and  point  to  better  things.  We  meas- 
ure the  u-<pirations  of  anytime  by  its  writings.  Whether 
the  fw'c  bt  T'  cognized  or  not,  the  lit*  rature  of  our  Hor- 
ticulture is  an  underlying  force  whitii  slowly  dominates 
the  thoughts  an»I  ideals  of  men.  A  l>ook  is  a  powerful 
teacher.  It  states  its  propositions,  and  is  silent;  and 
in  the  silent  e  iis  lessons  sink  into  the  fiber  of  the  mind. 
More  than  r»00  books  have  enriched  American  Horticul- 
ture. Many  of  them  have  be»-npoor,  but  even  these  may 
have  challenged  controversy  and  have  done  good.  The 
early  books  v.'^re  largely  emjdrical  and  dogmatic. 
Downing,  for  example,  in  1845,  says  that  tillage  makes 
better  orchards,  an<l  he  cites  cases;  but  he  does  not 
give  reasons.  He  does  not  mention  nitrogen,  potash, 
soil  moisture,  chemical  activities.  He  does  not  even 
mention  plant-food  in  connection  with  tillage.  The  hori- 
zon has  widened  since  then.  Men  do  not  take  up  things 
actively  until  they  know  the  rea.sons.  The  poor  farmer, 
not  knowing  reasons  for  anything,  has  no  inspiration 
and  goes  fishing.  Thirty  years  ago.  Colonel  Waring  was 
the  apostle  of  deep-plowing;  yet  one  should  plow  neither 
deep  nor  shallow  until  he  knows  why.  Our  literature 
has  been  singularly  devoid  of  principles  and  analysis. 
The  great  writer  is  he  '^  ho  catches  the  significant  move- 
ments and  ideas  of  his  .ime  and  portrays  them  to  inspire 
his  reader.  Henderson  first  cauglit  the  rising  •  ommercial 
spicit  of  our  vegetable  gardening;  his  "Gardening  for 
Profit "  is  the  greatest  American  vegetable  gardening 
l)ook,  even  if  somewhat  out  of  date  as  a  book  of  practice. 
The  book  of  principles  is  now  needed  by  the  vegetable- 
gardener.  American  pomology  has  several  strong  names 
amongst  its  writers.  Most  of  these  writers  have  sacri- 
ficed fundamental  things  to  varieties.  The  first  sustained 
effort  to  write  on  fruit-growing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  underlying  principles  was  by  Charles  R,  Baker,  who 
in  18W  published  his  "Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Cul- 
ture." But  the  time  was  apparently  not  yet  ready  for  a 
book  of  this  kind,  and  much  of  the  discussion  lacked 
vital  connection  with  the  orchard.  The  book  was  too  sug- 
gestive of  the  study  an<l  tl.c  compiler.  Coxe,  Kenrick, 
Manning.  Downing.  Thonias,  Wprder,  Barry,  Fuller, 
are  significant  names  'n  American  pomological  litera- 
ture. In  floriculture  there  have  been  many  excellent 
treatises,  but  there  is  not  a  single  great  or  comprehen- 
sive book.  In  recent  years,  the  making  of  horticultural 
literature  is  passing  more  and  more  from  the  working 
horticulturist  to  the  specially  trained  student  and 
writer. 

The  great  development  of  American  Horticulture,  as 
compared  with  European  standards,  has  been  in  fruit- 
growing and  its  accessory  manufactures,  and  cut-flow- 
ers. Its  landscape  planting  is  also  a  strong  feature,  and 
is  increasing  rapidly.  Its  cemetery  planting  is  proV^ably 
the  best  in  the  world.  In  America,  also,  the  aevelopment 
of  agricultural  tools  and  appliances,  and  of  spraying  for 
insects  and  diseases.  Kave  reached  their  highest  de- 
velopment. Other  characteristic  features  of  our  Horti- 
culture are  its  youth,  and  the  vigor  with  which  its  scope 
is  enlarging.     '  l.  jj.  B. 

HOSAGKIA  (David  Hosack.  professor  of  botany  and 
medicine  in  New  York ;  author  of  Hortus  Elginensis,  1811 ; 
died  1835).  Legumindsfp.  Herbaceous  plants,  of  which 
3  species  were  once  advertised  by  collectors  of  north- 
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wp«t  American  plants.  The  prenus  rontAins  about  JW  npe- 
cifx,  all  AnuTican  anil  almost  wholly  conHneU  to  the  I'u- 
citicslopt.  Herbsor  rarely  subshruhs:  Ivs.  pinnate  .with 
2  to  raaoy  Ifts. :  stipules  minute  and  ^land-like,  rarely 
pvarious  or  Jeafy:  tls.  yellow  or  reddish,  in  axillary  um- 
bels which  are  pe<luncled  or  not.  The  genus  is  closely 
related  to  Lotus,  but  the  calyx  teeth  are  shorter  than 
the  tube:  keel  obtuse:  Ivs.  usually  with  numerous  Ifts., 
none  of  which  are  like  stipules,  while  Lotus  has  calyx 
lobes  usually  lonjjer  than  the  tube,  a  rostrate  keel  and 
5  or  4  Ifts.,  of  which  2  or  1  are  stipule-like. 

The  2  species  first  mentioned  belong  to  a  section  in 
which  the  pods  are  shortly  acute,  linear.  niany-seede<l, 
straight,  glabrous:  fls.  and  fr.  not  retlexed  :  peduncles 
long.  The  third  specie-<  belongs  to  a  section  in  which 
the  pods  are  long-attenuate  upwards,  incurved,  pubes- 
cent :  peduncles  short  or  no?ie:  tls.  and  fr.  retlexed. 
Mouogr.  by  Watson  in  Bot.  Calif.  1:1J3. 

crassifdlia,  Benth.  Stout.  2-3  ft.  higli,  nearly  gla- 
brous :  Ifts.  9-1"),  thickish  :  stipules  scarious,  small: 
bract  l)elow  the  umbel  :  calyx  teeth  short  .  pod  thick: 
Us.  greenish  yellow  or  purplish.    B.R.  23:1977. 

bicolor,  Dougl.  Glabrous:  Ifts.  .5-9:  stipules  scarious, 
small:  bract  usually  none  or  small :  calyx  teeth  half  as 
long  as  the  tube  :  j.od  slender  :  tls.  yellow,  the  wings 
often  white.    B.M.  2913. 

decumbens,  Benth.  Silky  or  woolly,  with  appressed 
hairs:  stems  ascending,  1  ft.  or  more  long:  stems  her- 
baceous: Ifts.  .>-7  :  umbels  Ic.-s  dense:  stipules  gland- 
like: pods  pubescent.  -^^  jj^ 

HOTBEDS.  These  are  low  glass  structures  that  are 
generally  heated  by  fermenting  vegetable  substances, 
such  as  stable  manure,  although  flre  heat  is  occasionally 
applied,  steam,  hot  water  and  Hues  being  used.  Their 
usual  place  is  some  spot  sloping  to  the  south,  where 
they  are  protected  b\-  buildings,  evergreen  screens  or 
board  fences,  from  the  north  and  west  winds  (Fig.  1096). 
The  '  -ames  are  made  either  of  plank  or  boards  and  may 
be  portable,  or  built  in  place,  the  former  being  taken 
down  and  packed  away  except  when  needed.  A  tight 
board  fence  6  feet  high,  as  a  wind-break,  is  desirable, 
as  it  will  also  serve  as  a  support  for  the  shutters,  mats 
and  sash  when  they  are  removed  from  the  bed,  and  it 
will  answer  best  for  this  purpose  if  it  inclines  a  foot  or 
80  to  the  north. 

When  movable  frames  (Fig.  1097)  are  used  they  are 
generally  constructed  of  2-inch  plank,  the  side  pieces 


but  tap«r  from  15  inches  at  one  end  to  9  or  10  at  the 
other,  so  as  to  tit  the  side  boards.  The  plank  for  por- 
table Hotbe<l  frames  may  be  held  in  pla«"e  by  means  of 
stakes,  or  iron  ro<ls  or  bolts  may  be  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  the  side  pieces  so  that  they  can  pass  through  the 
holes  in  the  ends  of  the  frame,  which  can  then  be  fas- 
tened by  keys  or  nuts.  As  supports  for  the  sash  and  to 
hold  the  sides  of  the  frame  in  place,  cross-strips  of 


1096.  Hotbed  sheltered  by  a  hedge. 
The  straw  mats  have  been  rolled  off. 

being  from  9  to  12  feet  and  the  ends  6  fee*  'n  length,  to 
receive  either  three  or  four  ordinary  sash,  which  are 
3  by  6  feet.  The  north  side  of  the  frnme  is  made  15 
inches  wide,  while  the  south  side  is  but  9  or  10  inches, 
thus  giving  a  slope  to  the  south,  which  will  permit  the 
water  to  run  off  and  favor  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays 
through  the  glass.    The  end  pieces  are  0  feet  in  lenr^b, 
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1037.  Hotbed  with  movable  frame. 


board  3  inches  wide  are  sunk  into  the  upper  edge  every 
3  feet,  and  another  strip  with  a  width  e'jual  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sash  is  fastened  on  edge  to  the  center  of 
its  side.  Frames  of  this  size  require  a  slightly  deeper 
mass  of  heating  material  than  would  be  necessary  for 
larger  frames,  ai^d  when  they  are  to  be  used  during  the 
winter,  it  is  well  to  excavate  to  the  depth  of  23-2  feet, 
and  for  a  space  2  feet  longer  and  wider  than  the  frame, 
and  after  the  hole  has  been  tilled  with  heating  material, 
the  material  should  be  well  tramped  down.  The  frame 
is  put  in  place  and  manure  is  then  banked  about  it. 

For  pennanent  frames,  rough  1-inch  boards  may  be 
use«i.  although  2-inch  plank  will  be  found  far  more 
durable.  Stout  stakes  should  be  <1  riven  into  the  ground 
about  4  feet  apart,  where  the  north  line  of  the  bed  is  to 
be  located.  These  should  project  above  the  surface  from 
12  to  15  inches,  and  should  be  boarded  up  from  a  point 
just  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  stakes 
will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  frame.  A  second  row  of 
stakes  should  then  be  driven  at  a  distance  from  the  first 
row  equal  to  the  length  of  the  sash,  which  is  usually  6 
feet,  although  other  lengths  are  sometimes  used.  The 
south  wall  of  the  frame  should  then  be  boarded  up  so 
that  it  will  be  5  or  0  inches  lower  than  the  north  wall, 
after  which  the  end  should  be  closed  and  cross-pieces 
should  be  fitted,  the  same  as  for  the  portable  sash.  To 
prevent  frost  from  working  into  the  frame,  soil  should 
be  taken  from  the  inside  anti  banked  against  the  boards 
outside,  so  that  it  will  reach  two-thirds  of  the  way  to 
the  top  of  the  frame,  and  when  the  bed  is  ready  for  use, 
3  or  4  inches  of  horse  manure  should  be  spread  over 
this.  The  frame  shouM  ^e  placed  about  3  feet  from  the 
fence,  and  if  other  rows  are  needed,  there  should  be 
alleys  about  7  feet  wide  between  them. 

Hotbed  Sash.— The  size  that  has  been  found  most 
satisfactory  for  Hotbed  sash  is  3  by  6  feet,  as  whe'i 
larger  than  this  they  are  not  readily  handled  by  one 
man.  While  pine  and  other  native  lumber  may  be  used; 
cj'press  is  generally  preferred,  as  it  is  much  more  dur- 
able and  costs  V)ut  little  if  any  more  than  clear  pine. 
The  sides  and  upper  ends  of  the  sash  are  made  from 
3  by  IJ^-inch  strips,  grooved  to  receive  the  glass,  while 
the  lower  end  is  about  1  by  5  inches.  The  center  strips 
are  1  hj  1}4  inches.  For  glazing  Hotbed  sash,  single 
strength  10  by  12  glass  is  commonly  used,  as  three  rows 
of  this  size  will  fill  a  sash  3  feet  wide.  While  double- 
strength  glass  will  be  less  easily  broken,  the  increased 
weight  is  an  objection  to  its  use.  The  sash  should  re- 
ceive two  coats  of  paint,  and  after  the  glass,  which  may 
be  either  lapped  or  butted,  has  been  set,  it  should  be 
given  a  third  coat. 

Mats  and  Shutters. —  For  covering  the  frames  on 
cold  nights  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months, 
straw  riats  are  often  used,  although  those  made  of  bur- 
lap are  generally  preferred.  The  burlap  may  be  either 
single  or  doubled,  or  it  may  be  stuffed  with  straw,  ex- 
celsior oi  other  materials.  Quilted  mats  filled  with  com- 
bination wool  are  very  warm  and  quite  durable.  During 
the  winter,  wooden  shutters  are  also  desirable  to  '^lace 
over  the  mats,  as  they  assist  in  holding  the  bi  c  t,  and 
by  keeping  the  mats  dry,  aid  in  preserving  them. 

Heatinq  Material  f-^r  Hotbeds.  — To  provide  heat  for 
the  beds  decomp.osing  horse  manure  is  generally  used. 
While  a  large  amount  of   straw  is  not  desirable,  the 
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presence  of  urine-soukod  bedding  with  the  manure  to  the 
extent  of  oue-third  its  bulk  is  not  objectionable,  as  it 
will  lengthen  the  heatii.t:^  perio<l  of  the  manure.  Unless 
straw  is  mixed  with  the  manure,  it  will  be  well  to  add 
furest  leaves  to  the  amount  of  one-third  to  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  manure.  The  heating  material  should  be 
forked  over  and  placed  in  a  pile  5  or  6  feet  wde.  3  or  4 
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1098.  Hotbed  in  cioi^^-secUon. 

feet  high  and  of  any  desired  length.  If  the  manure  and 
straw  are  dry,  it  will  l»e  well  to  moisten  them  with  a  tine 
spray.  In  case  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  manure,  it 
will  be  be.*t  to  use  warm  water.lhough  in  all  cases  the  soak- 
injr  of  the  manure  should  l)e  avoided.  W'*^^"n  four  or  live 
days  the  giving  off  of  steam  will  indie.  .  at  heating 
has  commenced.    The  pile  should  then  c  ked  over, 

working  the  outer  portions  into  the  center. 

The  amount  of  heatinsr  material  that  will  be  required 
for  a  Hotbed  will  varywuh  the  crop,  as  well  as  with  the 
location  and  season.  For  zero  weather,  there  should  be 
at  least  18  inches  of  heating  material  after  it  has  been 
well  packed  down,  and  24  inches  will  be  desirable  in 
midwinter  in  the  northern  states,  while  6  or  8  inches 
may  answer  where  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost  are  ex- 
pected. For  18  inches  of  nuinure,  the  excavation  should 
be  made  to  a  depth  of  28  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
south  side  of  the  frame,  and  ;U  inches  below  that  of  the 
north  side.  After  the  niantire  has  warmed  through  for 
♦-he  second  time  it  s'loiild  be  placed  in  the  excavation, 
spreading  it  evenly  and  packing  it  down  with  the  fork, 
but  leaviiiiT  it  for  a  few  days  before  tramping  it.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  comers  well  tilled,  that  an 
tven  settling  may  be  secured.  After  the  manure  has 
asain  warmed  up,  it  should  be  thoroughly  tramped. 

The  bed  is  then  ready  for  the  soil,  which  should  be 
quite  rich  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  sand  and 
humus,  a  compost  of  decomposed  pasture  sods  with  one- 
third  their  bulk  of  rotten  manure  being  excellent  for  the 
pur]>ose.  The  thickness  of  the  soil  should  vary  from  a 
to  7  inches,  the  greater  depth  being  desirable  for  radishes 
and  other  root  crops  (Fig.  101)8).  When  boxes  of  plants 
are  lo  be  placed  in  the  beds  the  depth  of  soil  need  not  be 
more  than  3  inches.  For  a  few  «htys  the  bed  will  be  quite 
warm,  but  when  the  temperature  of  the  soil  has  dropped 
below  *M)°  the  seeds  may  be  sown  or  the  plants  set  out. 

In  severe  weather  the  mats  and  shutters  should  be 
placed  on  the  bed  at  night  and  should  be  removed  in  the 

morning.  When  the 
sun  is  shinintr,  or  if  the 
bed  is  very  hot,  it 
should  be  ventilated 
by  raising  (Fie:.  lOW) 
or  slipping  down  ( Fig. 
1097)  the  sash,  the 
amount  depending 
upon  the  season  and 
the  condition  of  the 
bed.  By  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  the  sash 
should  be  closed  and 
the  covering  should  be 
replaced  before  night. 
When  used  in  the  win- 
ter time,  the  Hotbed 
should  be  either  sunk 
in  the  ground  or  well 
banked  up  with  soil  or  manure,  so  as  to  keep  out  the 
frost. 

Pipe-heated  ffotbedii.  — Fire  Hotbeds  are  generally 
from  10  to  12  feet  wi<le.  with  a  span  roof.  A  Hotbed  of 
this  size  would  require  two  lines  of  0-inch  sewer  pipe  as 
flues  (Fig.  1100),  with  furnaces  in  which  wood  can  be 
burned  at  their  lower  ends.    In  order  that  a  good  draft 
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1099.  Ventilating  the  Hotbed. 


can  be  secured,  it  is  advisable  to  have  it  upon  a  side-hill 
sloping  to  the  south.  When  hot  water  is  used  for  heat- 
ing Hotbeds,  a  2-  or  2''2-inch  wrouirht-iron  pipe  is  placed 
just  beneath  the  ridge  as  a  flow  pipe,  with  one  or  two 
2-inch  pipes  upon  each  of  the  side  walls,  the  number 
varying  with  the  season  and  the  crops  to  be  grown  ( Fig. 
1101).  ^team  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
pipes  should  lie  one  or  two  sizes  smaller. 

In  the  northern  states  the  use  of  Hotbt-ds  for  grow- 
ing crops  during  the  winter  months  is  not  advisable,  as 
better  results  can  be  secured  in  greenhorses,  which  will 
not  be  very  much  more  expensive  to  build,  and  will  be 
m<tre  durable  besides  nmch  easier  to  handle,  but  in  the 
spring  Hotbeds  are  very  useful  for  starting  vegetable 
and  bedding  plants,  as  well  as  for  growing  lettuce, 
radishes  and  other  vegetables.  In  the  South  tire  Hot- 
beds answer  very  well  for  use  in  the  winter  for  grow- 
ing plants  for  the  truck  garden,  as  well  as  for  forcing 
vegetables,  but  even  therc»  the  simply  constructed  green- 
houses are  more  satisfactory. 

Coldframes  differ  friitu  Hotbeds  only  in  lacking  arti- 
ficial heat,  as  they  depend  entirely  upon  the  sun^  The 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  from  6  to  12  inches  below 
the  glass,  and  a  large  amount  of  plant-food  should  be 
provided.  CoMframes  are  often  used  for  wintering  half- 
hardy  plants,  and  for  starting  and  growing  plants  in  tl  e 
spring,  after  danger  from  severe  frost  is  over. 

Management  of  Ilotltedx.  —  ii  the  weather  is  mild  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  February,  the  manure  can  be  pro- 
cured and  prepared  for  use  so  that  the  Hotbed  may  be 
started  alx>ut  the  first  of  March.    If  properly  constructed 


1100.  Fire  Hotbed, 

they  will  provide  heat  for  two  months,  and  can  then  bo 
used  during  May  as  a  coldframe,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  t»'  '  off  two  crops  in  the  spring.  Although  it  is 
not  often  practiced,  they  may  be  used  in  the  fall  for 
growing  a  crop  of  lettuce  or  other  vegetables,  which  can 
be  matured  before  the  first  of  December. 

If  a  greenhouse  is  not  available  for  starting  the  plants, 
seeds  of  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbatres  and  other  of  the  har- 
dier plants  ma}'  be  sown  in  the  HotV»ed  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready,  in  rows  4  or '>  inches  ai>art.  When  the 
first  true  leaf  appears,  the  radishes  should  be  thinned 
and  the  other  plants  transplanted  to  about  2  inches. 
Later  on,  the  lettuce  plants  should  be  placed  about  8 
inches  apart  each  way.  If  the  weather  is  so  cold  that 
the  bed  should  not  be  kept  open,  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
and  the  first  transplanting  may  be  in  flats  or  boxes, 
which  can  then  be  placed  in  the  beds.  Aside  from  proper 
ventilation,  covering  and  waterine,  the  beds  shouhl  be 
occasionally  weeded  and  the  soil  stirred.  About  the  first 
of  April,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  similar  plants  may 
be  started.  As  soon  as  one  crop  is  taken  off  another 
should  be  placed  in  the  beds,  and  by  deepening  the  soil 
they  may  be  xised  during  the  early  summer  for  growing 
cauliflower,  tomatoes  and  cucuml>ers.         £,,  r,  Taft. 

HOTfilA.    ^eeAstUbe. 

HOTTENTOT  BREAD.    Testudinaria  elephantipes. 

HOTTONIA  (Peter  Hotton,  1648-1709,  professor  at 
Leyden).  Primuldceir.  Featherfoil.  A  genus  of  two 
species  of  aquatic  plants,  the  onlj'  aquatic  members  of 
the  primrose  family.  They  are  suitable  for  small 
aquaria.  The  European  species  is  procurable  from 
dealers  in  aquatics;  the  American  one  can  be  gathered 
in  shall  nv,  statmant  ponds  from  Massachusetts  to 
western  New  York  and  south  to  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
The  European  plant.  H.  paliietris,  Linn.,  is  an  herb  with 
creeping    rootstock,   whorled,  leafy   branches   entirely 
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submergfed  an<l  alternutf,  pinnately  lissected  Ivs..  the 
divisions  uiuueruus  aiul  linear.  From  the  center  of  the 
yrhor.  of  branches  a  single' leatiess  tlower-stem  rises 
out  ol'  the  water  in  summer,  bearing  a  raceme  with  sev- 
eral whorls  of  3-5  or  G  handsome,  pale  purple  tis.,  ap- 


.'^ 


1101.   Hutbed  (or  forcing-house)  heated  by  hot  wrater. 

parontly  with  5  petals,  but  actually  with  a  short  corolla 
tube  below  the  lobes.  Tlie  plants  root  in  the  mud  or 
float,  and  the  tit*,  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Stamens  5,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla : 
capsule  subirlobose,  with  5  lateral  valves  :  seeds  nu- 
merous. The  American  plant.  H.  inflata,  Kll..  has 
spongy  Stems  »"d  clustered  petluucies,  which  are  partly 
above  water.  iulUvi;^d.  jointed,  the  h>west  joint  2-4  in. 
long  and  sometimes  I  in.  thick,  the  others  l-.*:  in  num- 
ber and  successively  shorter  :  fis.  small,  in  whorls  of 
2-10  at  the  joint-:.  B.B.  2.58r».  Neither  species  is  ad- 
vertised. Like  all  aquarium  pu.n«^s.  they  are  interesting, 
but  they  have  no  horticultural  value  otherwise.  Both 
plants  are  called  Featherfoil  and  Water-violet  ;  the 
American  also  Water-feather  and  Water-yarrow. 

HOULLfiTIA  (after  Houllet,  French  gardener).  Or- 
rhi<l()<->it .  About  8  species  of  epiphytic,  pseudobulbous 
orchids  from  South  America,  allie^l'  to  Stanhopea,  and 
bloimiing  in  summer.  Pseudobulbs  conical,  1 -leaved: 
Ivs.  lanceolate,  plicate:  sepals  and  petals  ••  ally  nearly 
equal  :  labellum  continuous  with  the  clavtie,  arcuate 
column :  pollinia  2,  on  a  long  caudicle. 

odoratlssima,  Linden.  Sepals  and  petals  reddish 
brown  :  labellum  white,  with  two  crims<m  appendages 
midway  of  its  length.  Colombia.  O.C.  il.  24:777.  Var. 
Antioquiensis,  Andrd  (IT.  Antioquensi.t,  Hort.l,  has 
labellum  white,  tinged  yellow.    LH.  17:12. 

Brocklehursti&na,  Lindl.  FIs.  5-8,  about  ^  iu.  across, 
brownish  red,  dotted  with  brown-purple;  sepals  oblong, 
t>btuse,  the  latt-ral  ones  slightly  united  at  base:  petals 
narrower,  obovate:  labellum  yellow,  thickly  dotteil  with 
brown-i)urple:  from  its  lower  half  two  linear  appen- 
dages have  their  origin.  Braz.  B.M.  4072.  P.M.  9:49. 
K.H.  l88.-:492. 

picta,  Linden  &  Reichb.  f.  FIs.  G-IO;  sepals  oblong, 
brownish,  unspotted  above,  tessellated  with  yellow  be- 
low; petals  similarly  colored;  labellum  yellow,  spotted 
or  dotted  with  brown-purple  or  re<l-purpiT>,  the  end  has- 
tate: apex  recurved,  pale  yellow  veined  with  crimson. 
Colombia.    B.M.  r).']05. 

WAUisii,  Linden  &  Reichb.  f.  ( FT.  chr!fs<infh<t,  Lind. 
&  Andre).  FIs.  about  2  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals 
yellow,  blotched  inside  with  brown-purple  ;  labellum 
yellow,  dotted  with  crimson.  Colombia.  (t.C.  II.  18:437. 
'^^- 18:71.  Oakes  Ames. 

HOUND'S  TONGUE.    See  Cyttoglossunt. 


HOUSE  LEEK.    Sfmperrirum  tectontm. 

HOUSE  PLANTS  (Figs.  1102-1104)  are  those  plants 
which  can  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  rooms  of  dwelling 
houses.  They  may  be  hardy  or  tender;  but  only  such  as 
are  suitable  for  this  purpose  will  be  considered'  here. 

In  the  living  rooms  of  the  mo<lern  well-built  house, 
plants  must  contend  against  difiiculties  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  less  carefully  etjuipped  dwellings  of  fifty 
years  ago  or  earlier.    The  present  methods  of  heating 
and  lighting,  by  gas  or  kerosene  lamps,  not  electricity, 
produce  a  «lry  atmosphere  which  is  inimical  to  vegetable 
growth.    In  houses  lighted  by  electricity,  and  heated  by 
any  system  which  introduces  fresh  air  in  abundance, 
this  matter  is  not  so  troublesome.    Too  much  heat  and 
dry  air  are  harder  for  plants  to  endure  than  insufficient 
Ijght,  but  it  is  also   lack  of  light  which   makes    it  .so 
difficult  to  grow  flowering   plants  in   houses.    Dust 
and  insects  do  harm,  but  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  important  to  select 
House  Plants  which  are  adai)ted  to  resist  a  dry  at- 
mosphere, a  high  temperature  and  inadequate  light. 
Such  examples  can  be  found  among  certain  tropical 
p>Iants  with  coriaceous  leaves  and  small  stomata, 
what  the  florists  call  foliage  plants,  e,  g.,  rubber 
trees,  palms,  etc.  These  make  the  l)est  foundati(m 
upon  which  any  successful  system  •)f  growing  plants 
in  houses  can  be  Imilt.  Flowering  plants  can  also  be 
used,  but  they  should  be  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  each  in  its  proper  season,  when  about  to  bloom 
or  in  bloom,  and  not  consi«iered  a  part  of  the  penua- 
nent  arrangement.  After  flowering  they  should  be  re- 
moved: their  function  is  not  f.nlike  the  use  of  cut- 
flowers,  but  they  last  longer  and  are  not  much  niore  ex- 
pensive, while  they  largely  increase  the  attraction  of 
the  window-garden. 

The  best  rooms  for  plants  are  tbo?e  which  get  the 
most  sun,  and  the  l)est  positions  are  those  nearest  the 
windows,  where  there  is  not  only  m  >re  light  but  more 
fresh  air.  A  large  palm,  fern  or  rubber  will  grow  in  an 
entry  or  poorly  lighted  conur,  but  the  best  place  is  that 
which  is  best  lighted.  Plants  do  well  in  a  kitchen,  the 
moisture  from  the  cooking  helping  them  materially:  it 
is  by  no  means  a  bai!  hospital  for  unhealthy  specimens. 


1103.  Pot-plants  in  the  windovir. 

Sometimes  a  plant-room,  not  a  conservatory,  can  be  set 
aside  for  this  ]turp«>se  ex"lusively.  If  this  is  done  in 
the  basement,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  good  lisrht,  satis- 
irictory  results  are  obtained.    The  floor  can  be  made  of 
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concrete  and  water  used  without  stint.  In  such  a  room 
plants  can  be  grown  and  brought  into  the  living  rooms 
wiien  in  their  best  condition. 

In  rooms  in  which  plants  are  kept,  any  device  by  which 
the  atmospheric  moisture  can  be  increased  is  desiral)Ie: 
oilcloth  on  the  floor,  or  a  floor  of  porous  tiles;  a  zinc 
tray,  in  which  the  pots  can  be  set  and  surrounded  with 
moss;  saucers  under  the  pots,  the  pots  being  raised 
slightly  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants  standing  in 
the  water  which  runs  through.  By  these  aids  not  only 
can  plenty  of  water  be  given  to  the  roots,  but  there  will 
also  be  some  opportunity  to  sprinkle  the  leaves,  while 
the  evaporation  of  surplus  water  will  dampen  the  air. 
The  Japanese  porcelain  pots  are  not  only  ornamental 
but  useful;  the  glaze  prevents  undue  evaporation  from 
the  sides,  and  the  legs  hold  the  pot  well  above  the  water 
which  may  collect  in  the  saucer:  they  are  in  every  way 
excellent.  Wooden  tubs  are  serviceable  for  large  plants 
or  for  any  which  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  frost,  either 
before  or  after  bringing  into  the  house.  Plants  should 
never  be  overpotted,  but  the  larger  the  bulk  of  earth  the 
easier  it  can  be  kept  uniformly  moist;  from  the  wider 
surface,  too,  there  is  more  evaporation.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  have  window  boxes 
in  which  several  plants  can  be  grown;  or  the  boxes  can 
be  filled  with  moss  in  which  the  pots  can  be  plunged. 
All  pots,  tubs  or  boxes  for  growing  plants  should  have 
holes  in  the  bottom  thrriugh  which  water  can  pass  freely. 


1103.  A  window-isarden. 

Much  trouble  is  likely  to  come  from  the  use  of  unsuit- 
able potting  soil.  Procure  it  from  an  experienced  florist, 
or  make  it  yourself  of  equal  parts  rotted  soils,  old  leaf- 
mold,  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  clean,  sharp  sand: 
discard  tea  leaves,  chip  dirt,  and  the  decomposed  re- 
mains of  dead  stumps.  The  soil  should  always  be  moist 
when  used,  not  too  wet  and  never  dry:  it  should  be 
made  firm,  not  hard,  and  a  good  space  left  between  the 
surface  and  rim.  Large  pots  should  be  drained  with 
potsherds  and  moss.  The  best  time  for  potting  is  just 
before  the  plant  begins  to  grow;  the  next  best  is  just 
before  growth  ceases,  thus  giving  the  plant  opportunity 
to  establish  itself  in  its  new  quarters  before  it  stops 
growing.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  do  this  properly  at 
home,  and  large  and  valuable  plants  should  be  sent  to  a 


florist.  Plants  growing  in  the  open  air  should  be  lifted 
and  potted  two  weeks  or  more  before  bringing  into  the 
house,  not  only  before  frost  but  before  the  nights  are 
cool.  Keep  them  at  first  in  a  cool,  shady  place,  gradu- 
ally accustom  them  to  the  sunlight,  and  carefully  avoid 
all  drafts.  Do  not  give  too  much  water  at  the  root: 
some  wilting  is  unavoidable,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
by  heavy  watering.  Give  one  good  ap]>Iication  when 
they  are  first  potte<l,  and  sj)rinkle  the  foliatre  and  sur- 
roundings in  the  middle  of  the  day.  After  they  are 
established,  keep  them  out  of  doors',  on  the  piazza  or 
porch,  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  but  try  to  bring 
them  into  the  house  before  the  furnace  fires  are  lighted. 

A  period  of  rest  is  natural  to  all  plants.  Amateurs 
often  make  mistakes  in  trying  to  force  plants  to  grow 
all  winter  in  the  house  after  a  vigorous  growth  in  the 
open  ground  all  summer.  ISuch  plants  should  be  rested, 
kept  cool  at  first  and  water  withheld,  but  never  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  shrivel  the  wood.  No  rules  can  be  given 
for  watering,  the  most  in-portant  detail  of  plant-growing. 
Water  must  be  given  ar^  it  is  required,  a  knowledge  to 
be  gained  from  experience  only.  This  may  be  once  a  day 
or  once  a  week,  twice  a  day  or  once  in  two  days.  The 
smaller  the  pot  and  the  more  vigorous  the  growth,  the 
oftener  it  will  be  required.  In  hot  weather  and  in  dry 
rooms  more  water  is  needed  than  in  cool  rooms  and  on 
damp,  cloudy  days.  It  should  always  be  given  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  pass  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot:  here  it  can  remain  an  hour  or  more,  and  jiart 
of  it  will  soak  up,  back  into  the  pot,  but  the  surplus 
should  be  taken  away  with  a  sponge,  unless  the  pot  has 
legs  or  it  is  a  plant  like  culla,  Englisli  ivy  or  some  ferns, 
which  are  uninjured  by  an  over-supply.  Water  given  to 
the  foliage  of  House  Plants  in  the  form  of  spray  is  al- 
ways helpful. 

Insects,  dust  and  sometimes  fungous  pests  are  trouble- 
some to  House  Plants,  due  largely  to  insufficient  water- 
ing and  lack  of  ventilation.  The  best  remedy  is  frequent 
washings  with  warm  water  and  a  sponge  for  plants  with 
large  leaves.  All  plants  can  be  easily  cleaned  at  the 
kitchen  sink  or  in  the  bath  tnb,  or  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  a  mild  day,  and  the  work  done  in  the  yard  with 
the  hose.  The  forcible  application  of  water  will  remove 
most  insects,  but  if  scale  appears  it  must  be  taken  off 
with  a  stiff  brush.  Whale-oil  and  tobacco  soap  are  too 
rank  for  house  use  fir-tree  oil  and  Gishurst's  compound 
are  less  obnoxious.  They  can  be  used  when  the  plants 
are  washed  with  sponge  or  brush.  The  florists' preventive 
against  greenfly  is  impracticable:  enough  tobacco  smoke 
to  harm  him  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  red  spider  can 
be  driven  off  by  spraying  with  an  atomizer,  if  dis- 
covered in  time.  Some  plants  are  not  attacked  by  in- 
sects, but  are  injured  by  dust,  e.g.,  the  rubber-tree. 
Dusting  when  dry  is  better  than  nothing,  but  washing 
is  best.  If  fungous  diseases  appear,  the  plants  should  be 
isolated,  giving  a  chance  to  recover,  or  be  thrown  away. 

Ventilation  is  an  important  factor  In  keeping  House 
Plants  in  good  condition.  Open  the  windows  on  bright 
days:  the  fresh  air  is  moist  and  therefore  grateful,  and 
will  do  no  harm,  even  if  the  plants  are  near  the  glass, 
so  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  discretion  is  exercised. 

The  night  temperature  need  never  exceed  50°  F.,  and 
a  drop  of  5°  or  even  10°  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm. 
Precautions  must  be  taken  to  exclude  frost;  the  blinds 
must  be  shut  and  the  curtains  pulled  down  on  cold 
nights.  A  layer  of  newspapers  between  the  plants  and 
the  windows  is  a  protection  in  extremely  bad  weather, 
or  a  large  kerosene  lamp  can  be  allowed  to  burn  all  night 
near  the  plants. 

A  list  of  suitable  foliage  plants  for  the  house:  Fictis 
elaatica,  the  rubber  platit;  /'.  rellgiosa,  the  peepul  tree, 
and  most  of  the  other  strong-growing  evergreen  species. 
Livistona  Sinensis,  Corypha  wistralis,  Chamcprops 
Fortunei  and Bhapis  Japan ica,  all  good  fan-palms  (the 
first  is  the  best);  Phrrnix  recUnnta,  P.  rupimht  and  P. 
('(HHirievsis  are  the  best  date-palms.  iSeaforthia  elegavs, 
Jlotcea  liefmoreana,  Kentia  Forsteriana,  Areca  liaueri, 
A.  rubra  and  Cocos  Weddeliana  are  all  good  palms,  but 
require  more  care  than  the  fan  and  date-palms.  Cycas 
revoluta,  the  sago-palm,  Curruiigo  recurrata, Aspidistra 
lurida,  Pandanus  ufilis,  the  screw  pine,  P.  Veitchii, 
Phorwitim  fmax  (New  Zealand  flax),  Cy perns  alterni- 
folia,  Papi!   'is  an/t^MorH wi,Cordyline  (Uraciena).  Agave 
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Americana  (the  century  plant),  Pittospo- 
rum.  Grevillea  robusta,  English  i.  all 
do  well  in  ordinary  rooms.  Daphne  v  ora, 
Laurestinus,  Olea  fragrans  and  orange 
tree  are  both  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
but  require  a  cooler  room  than  any  of  the 
preceding  varieties. 

(^ood  flowering  plants  are  Azalea  ImJica 
and  Camellia  Japan ica,  both  of  which 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room  when  not 
in  bloom.  C'alla  and  beg'>"'a  both  do 
well.  Chrysanthemums,  cyclamens,  Chin- 
ese and  English  primroses,  freesia,  ixia, 
oxalis,  fuchsia,  mahemia,  euphorbia, helio- 
trope, pelargonium  and  lily-of-the-valley 
can  be  brought  nito  the  rooms  when  in 
flower,  and  last  u  reasonable  time  in  good 
condition.  Hyacinths, tulips, narcissus  and 
crocus,  if  potted  in  ()ctol>er,  kept  covered 
up  out  of  doors  until  cold  weather,  stored 
in  a  cool  cellar  until  the  middle  of  January 
and  then  brought  into  warm  rooms,  will 
give  flowers:  a  succession  can  be  main- 
tained by  bringing  them  into  warmth  at 
intervals  (see  Bulbs).         p.  M.  Watsok. 

HOUSTONIA  (Dr.  Wm.  Houston  of  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century).  liu- 
bitieeie.    About  20  North  American  small 
herbs  or   subshrubs,   with   pretty   white, 
blue  or  purple  fls.,  some  of  the    species  occasionally 
cult,  in  wild  gardens  and  rockeries.    Parts  of  the  fls.  in 
4's,  the  corolla  gamopetalous  and  funnel-form  or  salver- 
form  ;  stamens  and  styles  polymorphous  ;  stigmas  2  : 
capsule  opening  near  the  top:  Ivs.  small,  opposite.    A 
moist,  partly  shaded  place  is  to  be  recommended  for  most 
Houstonias,  because  their  flowering  season  is  thereby 
proU)nged   and   the   plants   retain   their  foliage   much 
longer  than  in  a  drier  and  sunny  position.    Collected 
plants  are  not  difficult  to  establish.     Prop,  by  division. 
The  f>llowing  perennial  species  are  offered  by  American 
dealers. 

A.    Stamens  or  stigmax  conspicuously  exserted. 

purptirea,  Linn.  Tufted,  3-12  in.  high,  bearing  off- 
sets, glabrous  or  pubescent :  radical  Ivs.  ovate  or  oblong, 
short-stalked:  fls.  in  late  spring  or  summer,  the  corolla 
funnel-form,  .ight  purple  to  white.  Canada  to  Texas.— 
Var.  longifdlia,  Gray,  3-6  in.  high,  thinner-lvd.  and 
mostly  glabrous  :  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate  to  linear, 
3^-1  J4  in.  long.  Var.  tenoifdlia,  Gray,  is  slender  and 
diffuse,  6-12  in.  high,  with  almost  filiform  branches  and 
peduncles:  stem-lvs.  linear.  This  species  and  its  forms 
grow  well  in  dry,  open  places. 

AA.    Stamens  or  stigmas  little  or  not  at  all  exserted. 

csrtilea,  Linn.  Bluets.  Innocence.  Quaker  Lady. 
Fig.  1105.  Little  tufted  perennials,  3-G  in.  high,  the  stems 
glabrous:  radical  Ivs.  spatulate  to  obovate,  hairy,  short- 
petioled,  the  stem-lys.  small:  corolla  salver  form,  the 
tube  much  exceeding  the  calyx  lobes,  varying  from  blue 
to  white,  with  a  yellow  eye.  B.M.  370.  D.  233.  — Charm- 
ins;  littl9  plant  in  grassy  places  in  the  northeastern  states 
and  southward  in  the  Allegheny  region.  Excellent  for 
rockwork  and  grassy  borders.  Early  spring.  In  gar- 
dens, may  be  treated  as  annual  or  biennial. 

serpyllifdlia,  Michx.  Extensively  creeping :  radical 
Ivs.  (»rl)icular  to  ovate-spatulate  and  abruptly  petioled: 
corolla  rather  larger  than  that  of  ff.  cmrulea,  deep  vio- 
let-blue (often  white).    Va.,  southward.    Early  spring. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  L.  H.  B. 

HOVfiNIA  (after  David  Hoven,  Senator  of  Amster- 
dam). Mhamncicea;.  Ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree, 
with  deciduous  alternate,  long-petioled  Ivs.  greenish 
inconspicuous  fls.  in  axillary  peduncled  cymes,  and  with 
small  globular  frs.  on  reddish,  fleshy  and  edible  pedun- 
cles. It  grows  into  a  small,  round-headed  tree,  with 
handsome  somewhat  shining  foliage,  and  thrives  best  in 
sandy  loam,  but  is  not  hardy  north.  Prop,  by  seeds, 
also  by  root-cuttings  and  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  un- 
der glass.  One  species  in  Himal.,  China  and  Japan. 
Without  stipules:  calyx  lobes,  petals  and  stamens  5, 
style  3-parted:  fr.  3- celled  and  3-seeded,  inJehiscent. 


1104.  An  attractive 
comer  of  Pandanus, 
Beeonia.  and  Wan- 
dering Jew. 


dtilcis,  Thunb.  {ff.  inepqudlis,  DC).  To  30  ft.:  Ivs. 
cordate-ovate  or  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  almost  gla- 
brous, 4-6  in.  long:  cymes  many-fld.  S.Z.  73-74.  B.M. 
2360.   A.G.  12:80.  Alfred  Rehder. 

HOVEY,  CHARLES  MASON  (Fig.  1106),  horticultural 
journalist  and  nurservman,  was  bom  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Oct.  26,  1810,  and  died  there  Sept.  2,  1887.  He  is 
best  known  as  editor  of  the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture," 
which  had  an  uninterrupted  existence  from  1835  to  1868. 
It  was  founded  as  the  "American  Gardener's  Magazine," 
by  C.  M.  Hovey  and  his  brother,  Phineas  Brown  Hovey. 
In  its  third  volume  (1837)  it  changed  its  name,  and  con- 
tinuously thereafter  was  known  as  the  "Magazine  of 
Horticulture,"  and  was  edited  by  Charles  M.  Hovey 
alone.  It  enjoyed  the  longest  period  of  prosperity  of 
any  American  horticultural  journal.  It  is  a  record  of 
the  budding  stage  of  New  World  horticulture.  It  was 
modelled  after  Loudon's  "(Jardener's  Magazine,"  al- 
though its  spirit  was  essentially  American.  Essays, 
records  of  current  events,  reviews  of  books,  descrip- 
tions of  varieti-s,  were  prominent  features.  It  had 
very  few  illustrations.  Mr.  Hovey  was  author  of  the 
"Fruits  of  America."  issued  in  parts  from  1852  to  18.56, 
completing  two  volumes  and  making  more  than  a  begin- 
ning on  a  third.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  ''richly  colored 
flgures  and  full  descriptions  of  all  the  choicest  varieties 
cultivated  in  the  United  States."  The  volumes  contain 
more  than  100  colored  plates.  Handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  these  volumes  are  a  fine  type  of  the  amateur's 
art-book  of  varieties. 

Mr.  Hovey  was  also  nurseryman  and  seed  merchant. 
Until  1840,  ills  grounds  at  Cambridge  are  said  to  have 
comprised  only  an  acre,  but  at  that  time  his  premises 
were  greatly  enlarged.    His  epoch  was  a  time  of  knowl- 
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edge  of  varieties.  Straightway  he  began  assiduously 
to  collect  vari«'ties,  until  he  exhibited  pears,  apples  and 
camellius  l>y  the  hundre<l.s,  and  plums,  grapes,  chrysan- 
themums and  many  other  things  by  the  score.  These 
things  were  shown  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 


1105.  Bluets — Houstonia  caerulea  (X/^). 
(See  Houstonia,  p.  777.) 

tural  Society,  which  was  the  center  of  horticultural 
influence  of  the  country.  He  raised  many  seedlings. 
Thuya  Hoviyi  is  still  prized  as  a  garden  conifer.  His 
greatest  contribution  to  horticultural  varieties  was  the 
Hovey  strawberry,  which  flr-^t  fruited  in  1836,  and 
whicli  is  generally  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of 
American  commercial  strawberry  -  growing  ( see  Fig. 
1088).  For  many  years  this  berry  was  the  standard  of 
market  excellence.  Mr.  Hovey  continued  to  grow  it  and 
cherish  it  until  the  end.  The  writer  remembers  with 
what  enthusiarsm  he  expatiated  on  its  virtues  but  a  very 
few  years  before  his  death.  Mr.  Hovey  was  long  an  act- 
ive member,  and  for  a  time  president,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  active 
projectors  of  the  building  which  gave  the  Society  a  new 
and  more  commodious  home.  The  history  of  the  society 
records  that,  when  the  project  was  in  doubt,  "the  per- 
severance and  determination  of  the  president  of  the 
society  and  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  Charles 
M.  Hovey,  triumphed  ovei"  every  hindrance,  and  carried 
the  work  on  to  success." 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Hovey  will  be  found  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  "Fruits  of  America.  Another  occurs  in 
"Hardeners*  Monthly"  for  1886  (frontispiece)  and 
"American  Garden."  Nov.,  1887;  and  a  reduction  of  this 
appears  in  Fig.  1106.  L_  jj    3^ 

HdWEA  (named  for  Lord  Howe's  Tsland,  where  these 
2  species  grow).  Also  written  ^Towfta.  PalmiiceiP.  A 
genus  of  only  2  species,  known  to  the  trade  as  Kentias, 
and  certainly  ranking  among  the  6  most  popular  palms 
for  house  culture.  They  have  the  habit  of  Kentia.  but 
their  fls.  differ  widely.  Howea  belongs  to  a  subtribe  in 
which  the  fls.  in  each  spadix  are  attached  to  the  stem 
between  the  bases  of  opposite  Ivs.,  while  Kentia  belongs 
to  another  subtribe  in  which  the  fls.  are  attached  at  a 
lower  point.  Also  Howea  has  symmetrical  staminate  fls. 
with  rotund  sepals,  while  in  Kentia  the  staminate  fls. 
are  not  symmetrical,  the  sepals  being  small  and  acute. 


Howea's  nearest  cultivated  ..''v  is  Linospadix,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  me  foll'^wi'ig  characters: 
staminate  fls.  with  very  numerous  stamens,  the  anthers 
erect  and  fastened  at  the  base:  pistillate  fls.  with  no 
staminodes  :  ovule  erect.  H.  Belmoreana  is  the  more 
popular  of  the  two  species,  and  as  a  house  plant  may  be 
readily  told  from  //.  Forsteriana  by  the  n  ore  nearly 
erect  position  of  its  leaf  segments:  those  of  II.  For 
steriana  are  more  pendent.  Howeas  are  erect,  spineless 
palms,  with  stout  ringed  caudex  :  Ivs.  terminal,  nu- 
merous, dense,  equally  pinnatisect:  segments  narrow, 
acuminate:  spadices  2-3  ft.  long,  solitary  or  3-5  from  1 
spathe,  thick,  cylindrical,  nodding  or  pendulous:  pedun- 
cle Ion  J,  c<  mpressed  at  the  base:  spathe  solitary,  as 
long  as  the  spa*lix,  cylindrical,  2-keeled  toward  tlio 
apex,  longitudinally  split:  bracts  bordering  the  chan- 
nels; bractlets  sca'.y:  fls.  sunk  in  the  deep  furrows  of 
the  spatlix.  the  s.'aminato  nearly  an  inch  long:  fr.  IJ2  in. 
long,  olive-shaped. 

Belmoreilna,  Becc.  (Kintia  Belmoredna,  F.  Muell.). 
Curly  Palm.  Fig.  1107.  Described  and  distinguished 
above.  B.M.  7018.  R.H.  1897:2.")6  and  p.  257:  (i.C.  III. 
8:75.  I. H.  21:191.  A.G.  13:141;  16.345.  Mn.  9:2.5. -Var. 
varieg^ta,  Hort.    Adv.  1895  by  Pitcher  &  Manda. 

Forsteri&na,  Becc.  (Kentia  Forsteridna,  F.  Muell.). 
Flat  or  That<h  I-eaf  Palm.  G.C.  111.8:75  and  533. 
S.H.  2:53.   A.G.  16:346.     A.F.  4:565;  14:701. 

Jared  G.  Smith  and  W.  M. 

The  two  species  of  this  genus  are  beyond  a  doubt  the 
most  popular  and  also  the  most  satisfactory  palms  in 
the  trade  for  decorative  work  in  general,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  and  growing  demand,  are  grown  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  large  nurseries.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  record  of  either  of  these  species  hav- 
ing borne  fruit  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  the 
trade,  therefore,  depends  on  imported  seeds,  which  are 
gathered  in  immense  quantities  on  Lord  Howe's  Island, 
usually  shipped  from  thence  to  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  and 
from  the  latter  port  to  either  London  or  New  York. 
This  long  voyage  is  a  severe  test  of  the  vitality  of  such 
seeds,  and  frequently  results  in  faulty  germination,  the 
average  of  germination  seldom  exceeding  50  per  cent, 
and  is  often  much  less.  Two  heavy  shipments  of 
Howea  seeds  are  niaile  each  year,  the  first  installment 
arriving  in  February  or  March,  and  the  second  in  Sep- 
tember or  October.  Many  growers  fa  "or  the  autumn 
shipment  of  these  seeds  as  giving  the  bt  st  results.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  at  once  on  their  Arrival,  the  prac- 
tice followed  by  large  growers  being  tl.at  of  broadcast- 
ing the  seeds  on  a  side-bench  in  a  wa.m  greenhouse  on 
2  to  3  inches  of  light  soil,  then  co'.  ering  them  with  1 
inch  of  the  same  compost,  watering  liberally  and  keep- 
ing up  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80°.  Under  such  treat- 
ment some  of  the  seeds  may  germinate  in  two  months, 
but  others  in  the  same  lot  may  not  start  for  eight  or 
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nine  months,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opera- 
tion extends  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The 
seedlings  should  be  potted  into  small  pots  when  the 
first  leaf  is  expanded,  kept  moist  and  given  a  night 
temperature  of  65°,  the  greenhouse  in  which  they  are 
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placed  being  moderately  shaded.  In  three  to  four 
months  the  younfr  plants  should  be  ready  for  shifting 
into  ;{-inoh  pots  if  properly  cared  for;  from  this  time 
forward  they  do  not  re<juire  a  higher  night  temperature 
than  (50°.  The  Howeas  are  not  very  particular  in  regard 
to  soil,  a  rich,  light  loam  answering  very  well  for  them, 
but  a  very  stiff  soil  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
one-fourth  part  «.r  peat,  and  in  all  cases  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  fertilizers  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
Scale  insects  are  the  most  troublesome  the  grower  has 
to  contend  with,  and  should  be  removed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  else  the  foliage  will  be  permanently  disfigured, 
Ul"  the  two  species  referred  to,  //.  ihhnoretnia  is  per- 
haps the  greater  favorite,  being  more  compact  in  growth 
and  extremelj'  graceful  in  folia'jre.  a  plant  of  this  spe- 
cies of  a  given  age  usually  carrying  a  greater  number 
of  leaves  than  one  of  //.  Forstvria  nt  of  the  same  age, 
and  the  leaves  having  more  leaflets  than  those  of  the 
latter  species.  The  seeds  of  the  two  species  are  very 
similar  in  appearance,  though  those  of  //.  Belmoreana 
fretjuently  average  a  larger  size,  and  while  those  of  the 
last  named  species  require  about  three  j'ears  to  mature 
on  the  tree,  the  seeds  of  If.  Forsteriatia  ripen  in  about 
twelve  months.  For  house  culture  by  amateurs,  see 
Paitns.  W.  H.  Tapun. 

H6TA  (Thomas  Hoy  was  once  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland).  Axclepiadarrtp.  More 
than  50  tropical  Asian  and  Australian  climbing  or 
trailing  evergreen  shrubs,  bearing  thick,  opposite 
lvs.,and  odd,  often  showy  fls.  in  umbel-like  clusters. 
Corolla  rotate,  S-lobed,  thick  and  more  or  less  waxy 
in  appearance  :  crown  of  5  thic'-  and  depressed 
fleshy  appendages :  pollen-masse>  .  short,  fixed  by 
their  base  in  pairs  to  the  5  l'1:hi.  ,  of  the  stigma: 
follicles  acuminate,  smooth :  ms  twining,  or  climbing 
by  means  of  roots. 

Hoyas  are  summer-blooming  plants,  of  comparatively 
easy  culture.  They  need  an  intermediate  or  warm  tem- 
perature. Let  them  rest  or  remain  very  slow  in  winter 
(r»0°  in  a  dryish  place),  but  start  them  into  growth  to- 
wards spring.  In  the  summer  they  are  sometimes 
plunged  in  the  border,  but  better  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  a  rule,  by  keeping  them  in  pots  in  the  con- 
servatory. In  their  growing  and  blooming  season,  give 
plenty  of  sun  and  air.  They  propagate  by  cuttings  of 
the  top  growth  in  spring,  and  also  by  layering.  The  lat- 
ter method  is  particularly  adaptable  to  U.  carnosa  and 
other  species  which  climb  by  means  of  roots.  A.  P. 
Meredith  advises  as  follows:  "For  compost,  use  fibrous 
loam,  lumpy  (or  coarse)  in  two  parts,  to  one  of  leaf- 
mold,  using  charcoal  pounded  fine,  brick  dust,  or  lime 
rubble  if  procurable,  instead  of  sand.  They  are  often 
found  doing  well  in  loam  and  sand.  When  in  growth 
use  weak  liquid  manure." 

A.  Plant  distinctly  climbing. 

camdsa,  R.  Br.  (//.  Mot6.skei,  Teijsm.).  Wax  Plant. 
Twiner,  and  attaching  itself  to  support  by  means  of 
roots;  ordinarily  grown  as  a  pot-  or  tub-plant,  and  reach- 
ing 5-8  ft.  high,  but  growing  twice  and  more  this  height 
when  it  has  the  opportunity:  glabrous:  Ivs.  succulent 
and  shining,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  short-stalked,  entire: 
fls.  white  with  pink  center,  fragrant,  in  axillary  or  inter- 
petiolar  umbels,  the  crown-segments  very  convex,  and 
spreading  into  a  horizontal  star.  Trop.  Asia  and  Aus- 
tral. B.M.  788,  as  Asclepias  carnosa.  A.U.  18:  :U.-The 
common  species,  and  often  seen  in  window-gardens. 
After  the  bloom  is  over  (in  summer)  keep  the  plant  in 
a  cool  place  in  order  that  it  may  remain  half-dormant. 
In  late  winter  or  spring,  start  it  into  growth.  Do  not  cut 
off  thr  •'nur  which  remains  after  the  fls.  pass,  for  this 
spur  s  fls.  again.  The  Wax  Plant  is  easy  tt»  manage, 

and  1  ..nproves  with  age.  Often  trained  as  a  perma- 
nent cover  for  a  glasshouse  wall.  In  the  South,  it  is 
nearly  everblooming.  There  is  a  form  (var.  variegiita) 
with  handsome  variegated  Ivs.    L.44. 

globuldsa,  Hook.  f.  Hair}-:  Ivs.  elliptic-oblong  or  long- 
oblong,  acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base,  the  midrib  very 
st(»ut,  the  petiole  an  inch  or  less  long:  fls,  pale  straw  or 
cream  color,  the  star-like  crown-segments  white,  with 
pink  at  the  base,  borne  in  dense,  globular  umbels:  folli- 
cles a  foot  or  more  long.    Sikkim.    FM.  1880:400.    G.C. 


11.17:741.— A  handsome  species,  requiring  the  general 
treatment  given  to  JI.  carnosa. 

imperious,  Lindl.  Lofty  climber,  with  puberulent 
stems  and  foliage:  Ivs.  elliptic  or  linear-oblong,  obtuse 
but  with  a  short  point:  fls.  immense  {2-'A  in.  across), 
leathery,  dull  purple,  somewhat  pubescent  near  the  white 
crown,  the  segments  triangular-acute:  umbels  drooping 
on   long   peduncles:    follicles   9   in.   long.     E.    Indies. 


1107.  Howea  Beimoreana. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  palms. 

B.M.  4397.  F.S.  4:393-4. -A  noble  Hoya.  requiring  very 
rich  soil  and  a  rather  high  temperature.  Although 
naturally  a  very  tall  climber,  it  can  be  made  to  flower 
in  pots  when  3  or  4  ft.  high. 

aa.   Plant  trailing  or  nearly  erect.  v^ 

b611a,  Hook.  (ff.  Pdxtoni,  Hort.).  Slender,  bushy, 
1-2  ft.  high,  pubescent:  Ivs.  an  inch  long,  ovate-acute, 
ver>-  short-stalked,  somewhat  recurved:  fls.  %  in.  across, 
pure  white,  with  very  short  and  half-acute  lobes,  the 
crown-segments  boat-shaped  and  violet:  umbels  few- 
fld.  and  short-stalked.  India.  B.  M.  4402.  F.S.  4:399. 
J. H.  III.  35:5.— Handsome  little  species;  scarcely  climb- 
ing. L.H.  B. 

HX7CKLEBEKBY.  See  VacciniHtn ;  also  Gaylus- 
sacia. 

Ht^LSEA  (Dr.  G.  W.  Hulse.  of  La.,  who  collected  in 
Calif.).  Composittv.  This  includes  one  of  many  woolly 
herbs  offered  by  Califomian  collectors.  It  grows  a  few 
inches  high  and  bears  fls.  with  20-30  yellow  rays.  Six 
species  of  herbs,  perennial,  biennial  or  annual,  all  Cali- 
fomian, glandular  pubescent  or  woolly:  Ivs.  pinnately 
lobed  or  toothed:  fls.  large,  solitary,  yellow  or  purple; 
involucral  bracts  free,  narrow;  style  branches  obtuse: 
pappus  of  4  hvaline,  lacerated,  chaff'v  scales.  Monogr. 
by  Gray  in  Bot.  Calif.  1 :385. 

n^na.  Gray.  Stems  depressed,  leafy  at  summit:  Ivs. 
pinnatifid  or  incised,  petiole  long-margired:  peduncle 
1-2  in.  long:  involucral  scales  in  2  serits:  rays  20-30. 

HUMATA  (Latin,  of  the  earth  ;  referring  to  the  creep- 
ing habit  of  the  rh'zomes).  Polypodicicetr.  A  genus  of 
ferns  related  to  Dtvallia  and  sometimes  included  with 
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that  genus,  with  small,  thick,  deltoid  Iva.,  with  the  in- 
dusium  tough,  suborbicular  or  reniforni,  attached  by  a 
broad  base  and  free  at  tlie  apex  and  sides.  Some  20  spe- 
cies are  known,  mostly  from  the  East  Indies.  For  cul- 
ture, see  Davallia. 

T^ermanai,  Moore  (DavdlUa  Tpem^anni,  Baker). 
Beak's  Foot  Fern.  Rootstock  wide-creeping,  densely 
covered  with  linear  white  scales;  Ivs.  4-0  in.  long,  del- 
toid, 3— t-pinnatifid  ;  lower  pinnae  largest,  the  lowest 
pinnules  cuneate-oblong  or  deltoid;  sori  at  the  base  of 
the  ultimate  lobes  loss  than  a  line  broad.  Central  China. 
G.C.  187^:871.  l.  jH.  Underwood. 

HUMBLE  PLANT.    Mimosa  pudiea. 

HttMEA  (after  Lady  Hume).  Comp6sit<T.  This  in- 
cludes a  half-hardy  biennial  Australian  plant,  growing 
5  or  G  ft.  high,  cult,  for  the  grass-like  ber.uty  of  its 
large,  loose,  much-branched,  drooping  panicles.  The 
genus  has  no  near  allies  of  garden  value.  It  belongs  to 
a  group  of  6  Australian  genera  which  Lave  no  pap.ius. 
Humea  has  nothing  of  the  typical  beauty  of  th^  com- 
mon garden  composites,  since  it  has  no  rays.  Its  tls:. 
are  exclusively  tubular  and  hermaphrodite,  1-4  in  a 
small  head.  Other  important  generic  characters  are  the 
narrow  involucre  with  scarious  or  petaloid,  non-radiat- 
ing bracts.  Three,  at  any  rate,  of  the  4  other  species 
are  shrubs,  with  tis.  in  dense  corymbs  and  involucral 
bracts  rigid  or  petal-like,  while  in  H.  elegans  the  bracts 
are  thin  and  scarious. 

Sow  seed  from  ,Tuly  1  to  Sept.  1.  Keep  young  plants 
during  winter  in  very  cool  house  in  preference  to  frames, 
in  northern  latitudes,  on  account  of  losing  so  much  foli- 
age through  damping.  In  spring,  or  when  signs  of  growth 
are  taking  place,  repot  into  larger  pots,  usina:  a  good,  rich 
loam,  which  has  had  plenty  of  manure.  They  are  gross 
feeders  and  growers,  requiring  plenty  of  water  and 
good  feeding.  Good  plants  in  10-in.  pots  are  very  or- 
namental for  conservatory  or  piazza  work.  The  young 
plants  need  plenty  of  light  an<l  air,  and  should  be  kept 
nearly  dry  during  the  winter.  In  spring  they  should 
be  started  into  growth  gradually,  and  successively  re- 
potted until  an  8-in.  pot  is  needed.  They  shouhl  not 
be  syringed  except  when  growing  rapidly  in  warm 
weather.  In  June  the  plants  can  be  placed  in  a  sub- 
tropical bed  that  is  shielded  from  hij^h  winds,  and  staked. 
The  foliage  has  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  scent. 

Elegans,  Smith.  Lower  Ivs,  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong, 
acuminate,  stem  clasping  or  decurrent,  6-10  in.  long, 
wrinkled:  Hs.  variously  described  as  brownish  red, 
pink,  ruby-red  and  rose.  ff.  dlbidn,  Hort.,  is  pre- 
sumably a  whitish  fld.  form  of  this  species,  and  should 
therefore  be  called  var.  dlbida.  R.H.  1862,  pp.  9-10  and 
1895,  p.  459.  A.  P.  Meredith  and  W.  M. 

HtTMULUS  (old  Latin  name K  Urtic&cece.  Hop.  Two 
or  three  twining  vines,  with  rough,  opposite,  palmately 
lobed  or  divided  Ivs.  and  diciecious  fls.  in  axillary  clus- 
ters. Staminate  fls.  with  5  erect  stamens  and  5-parted 
calyx,  in  little  drooping,  tassel-like  racemes:  pistillate 
fls,  with  an  entire  calyx  or  perianth  closely  investing 
the  ovary,  which  bears  2  long  stigmas,  the  fls.  in  pairs 
under  large  overlapping  bnu'ts,  the  whole  making  a 
cone-like  catkin  which,  when  becoming  very  large,  is 
a  "hop." 

A.    Plant  bearing  hops,  — the  pistillate  catkin  greatlj 
tularging  in   fruit. 

Lttpulus,  Linn.  Co>imox  Hop.  Native  to  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  long  cult,  for  the  hops,  which  are 
used  in  the  brewing  of  beer:  it  is  a  perennial  herb: 
shoots  often  grow  25-30  ft.  long  in  the  season:  rough- 
hairy:  Ivs.  ovate  or  orbicular-ovate  in  general  outline, 
deeply  3-lobed  (sometimes  5-7-lobeu),  or  the  upper 
ones  not  h)bed,  margins  strongly  and  uniformly  den- 
tate, petioles  long:  staminate  fls.  in  panicles  2-Ct  in. 
long:  hops  (mature  pistillate  catkins)  oblong  or  ovoid, 
loose  and  papery,  straw- yellow,  often  2  in.  or  more  long, 
glandular  and  odoriferous.— Native  along  rivers  and  in 
thickets  in  the  northern  states,  and  southward  in  the 
Alleghanies  and  Rockies.  Much  cultivated  for  Hops,  and 
extensively  run  wild  from  cultivated  plants.    The  Hop 


makes  an  excellent  arbor  or  screen  plant.  Recent  Euro- 
pean literature  mentions  a  var.  aureus,  with  yellow  foli- 
age. The  Hop  grows  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  shoots, 
which  spring  from  the  crown;  also  by  seeds,  but  the 
latter  do  not  reproduce  the  particular  varieties  or 
strains.  As  a  field  crop,  the  Hop  is  not  a  horticultural 
subject,  and  is  not  discussed  here. 

AA.    Plant  not  bearing  hops,  — the  pistillate  catkin  not 
greatly  enlarging  in  fiuit. 

Jap6iiicu8,  Sieb.  &  Zucc  Annual  (or  at  least  treated 
as  such):  foliage  very  like  the  last,  but  usually  n.ore 
deeply  cut  and  not  less  than  5-lobed:  catkins  not  gland- 
ular. Japan,  G,C.  II.  24:716.—  Int.  to  general  cult,  in 
1880,  and  now  oiie  ot  the  most  popular  of  all  ''limbing 
herbs.  It  is  a  very  quick  grower,  plants  10-20  ft.  long 
coming  from  seed  sown  in  early  Mr.y.  It  is  ver}  easy  of 
cultivation,  and  often  'eeds  itself.  Var.  varieg'^tU), 
Hort.,  is  the  most  popular  form.  Gng.  1:241.  A.I'. 
8:489.  The  foliage  is  variously  streaked  and  splashed 
with  white.  Seeds  of  this  variety  will  give  a  large  pe'*- 
centage  of  variegated  forms,  and  the  plants  usuall/ 
show  interesting  variations.  H.Japonicus  is  more  pop- 
ular as  an  ornamental  vine  than  H.  Lupulus,  because  it 
grows  so  quickly  from  seeds,  and  also  because  it  bus 
such  interesting  variegated  forms;  but  11.  Lupulus  has 
a  distinct  charm  in  its  great  hanging  Hops,     l^  fj_  3^ 

HUNNEMANNIA  (John  Hunneman,  English  friend 
of  botany,  d.  1839).  Papareracap.  This  includes  a  fine 
yellow-fld.  herb  closely  allied  to  the  California  Poppy 
( Eschscholzia)and  of  the  same  garden  value.  It  is  treated 
as  a  hardy  annual.  The  genus  has  but  1  species,  a  na- 
tive of  Mexico,  and  agrees  with  Eschscholzia  in  having 
much-cut  foliage  and  spreading  lobes  of  the  stigma,  but 
differs  in  having  separate  sepals  instead  of  the  peculiar 
hoo«l-like  '-alyx  of  Eschscholzia,  which  covers  the  young 
flower  lik  a  candle  extinguisher.  The  only  other  genus 
in  the  Huunemannia  tribe  is  Dendromecon,  a  shrub 
with  entire  Ivs,,  separate  sepals  and  2  erect,  stigmatic 
lobes.   For  culture,  see  J.H«Mrt?^. 

fumariaefdlia,  Sweet.  Lvs.  triternately  divided  :  pe- 
duncles .solitary,  terminal  :  fls.  2  in.  or  more  across  ; 
petals  4 ;  stamens  nimierous.  B.M.  3001,  — Sold  as 
Giant  Yellow  Tulip  Poppy.  ^y   ^j 

In  our  trial  grounds  during  1898,  this  was  one  of  the 
showiest  and  most  satisfactory  plants  in  over  400  trials. 
The  seed  was  sown  early  in  May,  and  by  the  middle  of 
July  the  plants  were  covered  with  their  large  yellow 
flowers,  and  they  were  never  out  of  flower  until  hard 
frost.  The  plants  have  a  bushy  habit  and  beautiful, 
feathery,  glaucous  foliage.  The  flowers  have  wavy  bor- 
ders, and  at  times  stand  up  like  tulips. 

W.  F.  Dreer. 

HUSK  TOMATO.    Physalis. 

HYACINTH.    See  ITyacinthus,  below. 

HYACINTH  BEAN.    S  e  Dolichos. 

HYACINTH,  GRAPE.    i>i-e  Muscari. 

HYACINTH,  WATES.    See  Eichhornia. 

HYACtNTHUS  (name  from  Greek  mythology).  Lili- 
dceif.  Of  Hyacinths  there  are  something  over  30  spe- 
cies, the  great  part  South  African.  Others  inhabit  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  from  this  source  come  the 
common  ganlen  Hyacinths.  From  related  genera,  Hya- 
cinthus  is  distinguished  by  the  funnel-shaped  or  bell- 
shaped  flower,  the  throat  not  constricted,  the  lobes 
shorter  than  or  at  most  not  much  exceeding  the  tube, 
the  6  stamens  attached  to  the  tube  or  throat  and  the 
filaments  thread-like  or  dilated  at  the  base.  Bulbous 
plants  with  only  radical  lvs,.  and  fls.  in  a  raceme  or 
spike.  The  common  Hyacinth  is  H.  orient^lis,  Linn. 
(Fig.  1108),  with  4-8  thick  green  lvs.  8-12  in.  long, 
)2-l/4  in.  wide:  scape  8-18  in.  tall,  stout,  bearing  an 
elongated  and  dense  raceme :  perianth  about  1  in.  long, 
the  tube  usually  ventricose  or  swollen,  the  lobes  ob- 
lonsr-sp.atulate,  as  long  as  the  tube,  in  manv  colors,  often 
double  in  cult.    B.M.  995.    F.S.  23:2399-2400 —The  Hva- 
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cinth  is  extensively  grown  in  Holland  for  export  to  this 
and  other  countries,  and  consequently  is  commonlv 
known  as  the  Dutch  Hyacinth.  The  Rimian  Hyacinth 
(Fit;-».  1109-10)  Is  var.  fibulas,  Baker  ( //.  fithnliis,  Jord. 
JI.  ^omdnus,  Hort.,  not  Linn. ),  is  smaller  and  slenderer, 
Ivs.  narrower,  very  erect,  tis.  fewer,  earlier,  white  -^r 
blush,  the  tube  cylindrical  and  scarcely  ventricose,  the 
seirnients  na^'*ower  and  usually  proportionately  shorter. 
Central  France,  and  perhaps  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. Much  used  for  early  bloom.  The  Hyacinth  has 
been  cultivated  for  some  centuries,  and  it  shared  some 
of  the  pirly  popularity  of  the  tulip  in  the  Netherlands. 
H.  ort'  titalis  is  wild  in  l^yria.  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and 
Dalmatia.     For  a  picture  of  a  Hyacinth   bulb,  see  Fig. 

288,  \  oi.  I. 

Oi her  species  are  sometiir.  seea  in  the  srard.ns  of 
t'ae  curious,  ])articularly  H.  ameth^stinas,  Luin.,  Spait' 
France  iB.M.  24_'5.  (in.  47,  p.  147),  and  H.  aztireus, 
Baker  (B.M.  (ieiJ2.  G.C.  III.  24:191,  var.  ijiganttu.^), 
Mediterranean  region.  The  former  is  slender  and  grace- 
ful, with  light  blue  fls.  in  short  racemes,  standing  nearly 
or  quite  }a  ft.  high  :  fls.  small,  nodding.  bell-shai>ed, 
with  short  teeth-like  segments.  There  is  a  white-fld. 
form.  Good  for  rockeries.  Hardy  in  tue  middle  states. 
The  latter  species  is  by  some  considered  to  be  a 
form  of  H.  cUiafu's,  Cyrill.  Looks  like  a  Grape  Hya- 
cinth (or  Miiscari):  4-8  in.  tall,  with  stnmgly  canalicu- 
late, glaucous  Ivs. :  lis.  blue,  fragrant,  in  a  dense  spike 
1  in.  long,  tubular;  with  small  teeth.  Distinguished 
from  the  genus  Muscari  by  the  perianth  segments  being 
flaring  instead  of  incurved.  Hardy  in  middle  states. 
H.  fastigiittis,  Bertol.  (//.  Ponzdlzii,  Gay)  is  a  Corsican 
species,  which  is  hardy  in  southern  New  England.  It  is 
a  delicate  species,  with  very  narrow  Ivs.,  scape  3-5  in. 
high  and  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  fls.  few,  in  a  loose 
cluster,  M-,^3  in.  Jong  and  light  blue  (a  white  form), with 
oblong-lanceolate  searments  longer  than  the  tube.  B.M. 
6663.  Hyacinthus  Homiinus,  of  Linnjeus,  is  not  the  II. 
F'^mamis  of  horticulturists  (which  is  the  Roman  Hya- 
cinth, H.  orietitalis,  var.  al- 
bulus).  Linnaeus'  species  is  a 
blue-white,  scilla-like  plant  (see 
B.M.  939 ) .  H.  c(hKUca»f!ii!i  now 
referred  to  Galtonia.  For  gen- 
eral cultural  notes,  see  Jiulhs. 

L.  H.  B. 

CULTrRE  OP  THE    HYACINTH. 

—  The  perfection  of  the   Hovver 
depends     largely    upon     the 
strength   of  the  roots,  and    as 
Hyacinths  make  all   their   root 
growth   in   the   fall,  the   bulbs 
should  be    planted   early.  — say 
from  the  beginning  to  the  mid- 
dle of  October.    Any  good   gar- 
den  soil    suits,   provided    it  iS 
well     drained.       The      ground 
should   be   carefully    pre- 
pared   by    spading    to    a 
depth  of  20  inches,  so  that 
the  roots  may  pass  straight 
through  it  to  their  full  de- 
velopment   of    12    or     10 
inches.     If  the  soil  is  nat- 
urally stiff  it  may  be  light- 
ened* by  the   addition    of 
some  sand,  and  if  the  beds 
have    been     occTipied    by 
other    plants   during    the 
summer,    some   pure    old 
cow  manure,  well   worked 
in,  is  recommended.  Horse 
manure     should     not     be 
used. 

The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  0  inches  deep  (to 
the  bottom  of  the  bulbs) 
and  very  uniformly,  to  in- 
sure simultaneous  flowering.  The  ground  having  been 
prepared  as  above,  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  remove  3 
or  4  inches  of  the  soil,  level  the  bed  carefully  with  the 
rake  and  set  the  bulbs  in  it  5  or  6  inches  apart  each 
way,  pressing  them  in  firmly,  and  then  covering  them 
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evenly  with  the  soil  that  had  been  taken  out.  When 
winter  sets  in,  the  beds  should  be  covered  with  2  inches 
of  dry  litter  or  coarse  manure.  As  smm  as  the  shoots 
appear  above  ground  in  the  spring,  1  inch  of  this  cover- 
ing should  be  removed  and 
the  balance  when  danger 
from  late  frosts  is  past. 
Unnamed  Hyacinths  in  sepa- 
rate colors  can  be  bought 
cheaply,  and  when  grown  in 
masses  of  so'i«l  color  or  in 
design  beds,  they  make  a 
very  rich  display. 

Forcing  in  Pots.  — For  vhis 
purpose   large,  solid    bulbs 
should  be  selected,  and  pot- 
te  I  singly  in  5-inch  pots  iu 
a  rich  con  ^yostof  loam,  leaf- 
mold  and  some  sharp  sand. 
A  few  pieces  of  broken  pot 
being  placetl  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage,  the  pots  should 
be    filled    lightly,    and    the 
bulbs  pressed  into  the  Ic^se 
soil   till   only   the   apex  re- 
mains   above    the    surface. 
The  pots  are  then  buried  to 
a  depth  of  8  or  10  inches  in 
the   open  ground  for  seven 
or  eight  weeks,  till  the  roots 
are  developed  fully  and  the 
sprout  is  about  1%  in.  above 
the  bulb.  When  taken  inside 
they  should  be  kept  in  sub- 
dued light,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  50°,  until  the  sprout 
has     assumed     a     vigorous 
green   color.     Florists    who 
force  large  numbers  for  win- 
ter decorations,  set  them  un 
der  the  greenhouse  benches 
for   about   two   weeks,   and 
then  force  them  in  a  temperature  of  70°.    A  greater  heat 
than  this  attenuates  the  growth  and  weakens  the  color. 
Syringing  with  water  twice  a  day  is  recommended,  and 
as  the  flower-spike  develops  weak  manure  water  is  help- 
ful.   The    slower  Hyacinths  are  forced   the    finer   and 
more  lasting  will  be  the  bloom.     Bulbs  wanted  in  flower 
for  Christmas  should  be  potted  in  Septeml)er,  and  for  a 
succession  later,  at  intervals  as  desired.    Single  Hya- 
cinths are  handsomer  and  force  better  than  the  double, 
although  a  few  of  the  latter  may  be  recommended.    The 
following  are  among  the  best  adapted  for  forcing  and 
most  largely  grown  by  American  florists: 

Single  Blue: 

Bjiron  van  Thxiyll.    China-l>lne. 

Charles  Dickens.    Dark  uorcelain. 
-'  Czar  Peter.    Light  bhie. 

King  of  the  Blues.    Dark  blue. 

Leonidas.    Clear  bhie. 

Qneen  of  the  Bines.    Light  blue. 

Ri'gulus.    Porcelain-blue.  ,  >/< 

Double  Blue:  *;. 

Charles  Dickens.    Dark  bine.,     : 

Van  Speyk.    Lilac-blue.  • 

Single  White  : 

AHia  superbissima.    Pure  white. 
Baroness  van  Thii>il.    Ihire  white. 
Grandeur  a  Merveille.    Blush-white. 
La  Grandesse.    Pure  white. 
L'Innocence.    Pure  white. 
Mailame  Vanderhoop.    Pure  white. 
Mont  Blanf.    Pure  white. 
Pais  de  lEurope.    Pure  white. 

Doi'BLE  White  : 

La  Tour  d'Axivergne.    P\ire  white. 
Prince  of  Waterloo.    Pure  white. 

Single  Rep  : 

Charles  Difkens.    Pink. 
Gertrude.    Bright  pink, 
(iigantea.    Bright  rose. 
Moreno.    Waxy  pink. 
Norma.    Delicate  waxy  pink. 
Robert  Steiger.    Crimson. 
Sultan  Favorite.    Salmon. 
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Doi'BLE  Red  : 

Bonqnet  Tendre.    CrimsDO. 
Noble  par  Merite.    Deep  rosa. 

SiNOLE  Lilac  : 

Haydn.    Lilac-mauve. 

Single  Yellow  : 

Ida.    Pnre  yellow. 

King  of  the  Yellows.    Deep  yellow. 

DocBLE  Yellow: 

Goethe.    Bright  yellow. 

Miniature  Ilyacinths.  or ''Dutch  Romans."  are  small- 
sized  hiilhs  of  the  ordinary  Dutch  Hyacinths  They  are 
excellent  for  growinitr  in  trroups  in  bowls,  pans  or  flats, 
planted  close  together  and  treated  just  like  the  large 
Hyacinths  when  grown  in  pots. 

Culture  in  Glasses.  — Some  of  the  single  Hyacinths 
may  be  grown  very  satisfactorily  in  water.  Special 
glasses  for  the  pu?T)ose  can  be  bought  from  the  seeds- 
men. They  should  be  filled  with  pure  water  and  the 
bulb  so  placed  that  its  base  barely  touches  the  water. 
They  are  stored  in  a  dark,  cold  closet  or  cellar  till  the 
roots  are  developed,  and  then  brought  in  to  the  light. 
An  airy,  sunny  situation  and  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  regularly  maintained  will  insure  the  best  results. 
The  glasses  should  be  kept  filled  by  adding  water  occa- 
sionally as  required.  The  following  varieties  are  es- 
pecially suited  for  glasses: 


Charles  Dickens.    Pink. 
Lord  Macaulay.    Deep  rose. 
Mina.    Pure  whfte. 
L'lnnocence.    Pure  white. 
Von  Schiller.    Dark  red. 
Grand  Lilas.    Light  blue. 


Charles  Dickens.    Blue. 
Baron  van  Thtiyll.   Deep  blue. 
Mr.  Plimsoll.    Fine  blush. 
Ol>elisque.    Yellow. 
Moreno.    Deep  rose. 
Sir.  Wm.  Mansfield.    Mauve. 


Roman  Hyacinths.— Inste&d  of  one  large  truss  from 
each  bulb,  the  Roman  Hyacinth  pro<luces  three  or  four 
smaller  but  more  graceful  tiower-spikes.  The  bulbs  ar- 
rive in  America  in  August,  and  l)y  successive  pottings 
they  may  be  had  in  tlower  from  November  till  May. 
They  require  the  same  forcing  treatment  as  the  larger 
Hyacinths,  but  three  or  four  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  a 
pot.  The  florists  use  wooden  flats  instead  of  pots,  set- 
ting the  bulbs  close  together,  40  or  50  in  a  flat.  By  rea- 
son of  its  beauty  and  exquisite  fragrance,  its  earliness 
and  easy  culture,  the  white  Roman  Hyacinth  is  the  most 
popular  of  our  winter-blmmiing  plants.  Several  mil- 
lions of  these  bulbs  are  grown  annually  by  the  florists 
of  our  large  cities  for  winter  cut-flowers. 

Tlie  Propagation  of  ffyacinths.  —  'Vi'it'h  the  exception 
of  the  Roman  Hyacinths  (which  come  from  the  south  of 
France i.  the  world's  supply  of  Hyacinth  bulbs  is  pro- 
duced in  Holland.  The  soil  and  climate  of  that  country 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  for  bulb-growing,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  industries  there  for  200 
years.  The  bulbs  intended  for  next  year's  market  are 
planted  in  October  in  carefully  prepared,  richly  manured 
land,  and  protected  over  winter  by  a  thick  covering  of 
ree«l  or  litter.  The  flowers  are  cat  when  in  full  bloom 
in  the  spring.   By  July  the  bulbs  are  fully  ripened,  and 


are  taken  out  of  the  ground  by  hand,  dried,  cleaned  and 
assorted  into  three  grades  of  quality,  according  to  size. 
Early  in  August  they  are  ready  for  shipping.  Over- 
grown or  unshapely  bulbs  are  reserved  for  propagating. 
As  soon  as  these  are  taken  out  of-  the  ground,  three 
deep  cross  cuts  are  ma<le  with  a  sharp  knife  in  the  bot- 
*oia  of  each  bulb.  They  are  then  set  out,  bottom  up- 
wards, and  covered  with  loose  soil  for  two  or  three 
•weeks,  during  which  time  the  cuts  open  out  and  the 
•wounds  are  healed.  They  are  then  taken  up  and  kept 
spread  out  on  tables  in  storehouses  till  October,  when 
they  are  planted  out.  ^Vhen  lifted  next  June  nothing  of 
the  parent  bulb  remains  but  dry  skins,  on  the  edges  of 
which  from  20  to  .30  offsets  are  fastened.  These  bulb- 
lets  are  picked  oflF  by  hand  and  planted  out  in  the  fall, 
just  like  large  bulbs.  This  process  of  planting  in  fall 
and  taking  up  in  summer  for  a  two  months'  rest  is  re- 
peated for  four  or  five  years,  till  the  bulbs  have  attained 
to  marketable  size.  Another  method  of  propagating  is 
to  hollow  out  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  smoothly  to  a  point 
in  the  center.  More  offsets  are  obtained  in  this  way, 
but  they  are  smaller  and  take  a  year  or  two  longer  to 
reach  maturity. 

New  varieties  are  obtained  from  seed,  but  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  fonii  and  color  has  already  been 
obtained  that  it  is  seldom  a  seedling  is  produced  that 
proves  superior  to  existing  varieties  of  the  same  color. 
Some  new  varieties  are  obtained  by  encouraging  any 
tendency  to  chantre  of  color  or  ft)rm  which  may  be 
shown  by  the  standard  sorts.  In  this  way  the  single 
blue  Charles  Dickens  has  been  changed  to  single  red 
and  In  double  blue,  and  again,  very  recently,  to  double 
red,  t'll  we  have  four  varieties  named  Charles  Dickens. 
Last  year's  catalogme  of  a  reliable  Dutch  grower  con- 
tains 340  named  Hyacinths,      j.  m.  Thorburn  &  Co. 

HTBBIDS  are  the  products  cf  crossing  between  spe- 
cies. Of  late,  the  word  Hybrid  has  been  used  by  some 
writers  to  comprise  all  cr<»sses,  whether  between  species 
or  varieties.  The  justification  of  this  usage  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  l)etween  varieties 
and  species,  and  therefore  that  hybridism  in  the  old 
sense  is  incapable  of  exact  delimitation.  The  opponents 
to  this  usage,  lu>wever,  contend  that  so  long  as  it  is  cus- 
tom.ary  to  speak  of  species  and  varieties  as  different 
classificatory  categories,  it  is  equally  allowable  and  use- 
ful to  speak  of  Hybrids  as  between  species  and  of  cross- 
breeds as  between  varieties  ;  moreover,  historical  cus- 
tom favors  this  usage.  Common-language  terms  rarely 
if  ever  express  absolute  or  ideal  truth :  they  grow  up  by 
custom.  Whenever  new  ideas  an<l  discoveries  render 
them  inexact,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  to  invent  new 
terms  as  to  give  new  and  technical  meanings  to  old 
terms  which  are  thoroughly  established  in  litera- 
ture. The  word  Hybrid  has  always  been  a  specific 
term,  and  it  were  a  pity  now  to  make  it  a  generic  one, 
particularly  since  there  is  a  well  established  generic 
term.  The  generic  word,  both  substantive  and  verb,  is 
cross.  Specific  kinds  of  crosses  are  Hybrids,  between 
species:  cross-breeds,  between  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies :  half-hybrid,  between  a  species  and  a  variety  of 
another  species  ;   bigener,  between  plants  of  different 
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penora.  There  ar  ^  technioal  terms  to  designate  the 
various  kiutls  and  de^recH  of  crossing. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  inability  to  make  fertile  Hy- 
bri<ls  is  proof  that  iLe  forms  are  distinct  species;  and 
coctrariwise,  that  plants  wliich  make  fertile  crosses  are 
of  onf  species.  Hybridization  has  also  been  made  a  test 
of  genera.  T'^ese  notions  are  now  given  up.  for  cross- 
jniar  and  claa  i'  c»»i'  '•;  belong  to  two  unlike  categories  of 
facts.  ">;uci  ■  id  genera  are  not  entities  in  them- 
selves, but  are  r  •  artificial  groups  made  by  men  for 
their  convenience  \*.  'n  writing  and  speaking  of  living 
things.    Crossing  is  ;.  oiological  phem»menon. 

Hybrids  are  unusnal  ficts  in  nature:  that  is,  they 
are  rare  compared  .«ith  the  wb<le  lur'dier  uf  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  cross-breetls  are  usual.  Most  flow- 
ers are  so  cimstructed  as  to  fuvo4'  cross-pollination. 
Cross-breeding  is  one  of  the  jirime  nrfins  of  inducing 
slight  variations  and  of  invigorating  i  type.  l'pt>n  the 
variations  which  arise  from  crossing  i  ml  other  means, 
natural  selection  operates  in  the  prc.!nction  of  new 
f(»rms.  But  it  is  significant  that  these  new  <'orms  usu- 
ally come  al)out  slowly  and  gradually.  It  is  tl'«»  desire 
of  the  cultivator  to  ptroduce  new  forms  quickly  and  of 
pronounced  distinctness.  He  therefore  employs  cross- 
ing between  unlike  types,  or  species,  hoping  thereby  to 
secure  wider  departures.  In  nature,  the  cross-breed  is 
the  l>eginning  of  a  process  of  breeding:  it  starts  off  the 
variation.  Man  i:;  often  tempted  to  look  upon  the  Hy- 
brid as  the  end.  If  the  products  of  a  given  cross  are 
not  to  his  liking,  he  throws  them  away  and  tries  atrain. 
The  most  expert  plant-breeders,  however,  now  hybridize 
to  get  a"break,"and  thenceforth  depend  chiefly  on  selec- 
tion to  realize  their  clear-cut  ideals,  particularly  in  seed- 
propaffate<l  plants. 

To  man  Hybrids  are  of  no  value  unless  they  can  be 
propaifuted.  By  seeds  they  usually  vary  immensely:  it 
is  difWcult  to  "fix"  them  so  that  they  will  come  true. 
By  cuttings  or  layers  or  division,  however,  the  character 
of  the  parent  may  be  propayrate<l  with  practical  cer- 
tainty: the  original  plant  is  divided,  and  the  parts  are 
put  on  the  market.  Nearly  all  commercial  Hybrids  are 
of  plants  which  are  thus  propagated  by  asexual  parts: 
Kieffer  pear.  Hybrid  grapes,  Wilson  blackberry.  Wild 
Goose  plum,  cannas,  roses,  begonias,  anthuriums.  fuch- 
sias, pelargt>niums,  rhododendrons.  Since  the  Hybrid 
is  variable  when  propagated  by  seeds,  continued  selec- 
tion, or  plant-breeding,  must  be  employed  to  fix  and  es- 
tablish a  desirable  type. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  hybridization  rarely  gives  rise  to 
dominant  horticultural  seed-races,  but  rather  to  an  in- 
dividual plant  which  may  be  disseminated  by  some  di- 
visional means  of  propagation.  The  seeds  of  Hybrids  — 
as  of  the  modem  cannas  — may  give  rise  to  good  varie- 
ties, and  they  may  not;  but  these  new  varieties  are,  in 
their  turn,  usually  propagated  by  means  of  asexual  parts 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  true. 

Practically  there  is  no  certainty  in  hybridization. 
Rarely  can  a  man  picture  to  himself  an  ideal  variety, 
and  then  by  means  of  hybridization  produce  it.  He 
hybridizes  plants  which  possess  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  desired  or  ideal  variety,  and  then  takes  his 
chances.  True  plant-breeding  sets  an  ideal,  and  then 
reaches  it  by  working  along  certain  definite  lines.  It 
seeks  first  to  secure  a  variation  in  the  desired  direction: 
this  may  be  secure<l  by  means  of  crossing,  chancre  of 
soil,  modification  of  food  supply,  and  other  changed  con- 
ditions. It  seeks,  then,  to  preserve  or  augment  the  form 
by  means  of  definite  selection. 

Fundamentally,  there  are  no  laws  of  hybridization. 
Even,-  Hybrid  is  a  law  unto  itself.  By  the  study  of  many 
examples  of  hybridization,  one  is  able  to  construct  an 
average  of  probabilities  as  to  what  will  or  what  will  not 
occur  in  a  given  case:  but  the  given  case  may  contradict 
all  the  probaV>ilities  without  apparent  cause.  Hybridiza- 
tion is  an  empirical  subject. 

One  can  not  tell  what  species  will  or  will  not  hybridize 
except  by  trying.  Hundreds  of  species  have  been  tried, 
and  for  them  the  knowledge  is  more  or  less  exact. 
Plants  hybridize  most  freely  which  are  the  subjects  of 
much  care  and  coddling:  the  orchids  are  the  best  ex- 
amples. In  these  groups.  Hybrids  are  chiefly  fanciers' 
plants,  valuable  often  only  because  they  are  Hybrids  or 
are  rare    and    curious.     One  cannot  tell    beforehand 


whether  the  prcMlucts  of  any  hybridization  will  be  exact 
intermediates,  or  in  what  way  or  degree  they  will  carry 
over  or  blend  the  parental  characters.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  closely  akin  the  species,  the  more  perfect  will  be 
the  blending  or  amalgamation  of  the  two.  See  Pollina- 
tion. 

The  literature  of  hybridization  is  extensive  but  scat- 
tered. The  standard  text  is  Focke's"  Die  Pfianzen  Misch- 
IJnge,"  1881.  The  possibilities  of  hybri«lization  as  a  factor 
in  plant-bree<ling  are  presented  in  many  aspects  in 
the  "Hybrid  Conference  Report"  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  London,  1900.  There  are  special  books  de- 
voted to  orchid  Hybrids  (see  Orchids).  In  North  America 
there  has  been  little  fundamental  writing  on  the  subject. 
See  an  excellent  paper  by  Swingle  and  Webber,  Ycar- 
Book  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Atrric.  1897;  papers  in  Ameri- 
can Gardening,  1899,  pp.  397,  413,  431 ;  Baileys  "Plant- 
Breeding,"  1895.  L.  H.  B. 

H^DBANGEA  (Greek,  hydor,  water,  and  aggeion, 
vessel  ;  alluding  to  the  cup-shaped  fruit).  iSaj-ifragi}- 
ceir.  Very  oriuimentul  deciduous  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site, simple,  rarely  lobed,  petioled  Ivs.  and  small,  white, 
bluish  or  pinkish  fis.  in  corymbs  or  panicles,  bearing 
usually  marginal  sterile  fis.,  with  enlarged  showA'  se- 
pals, or  in  some  varieties  all  the  fis.  are  sterile  and  en- 
larged :  fr.  a  small,  insignificant  capsule.  H.  panicu- 
lata  is  the  hardiest  of  all.  but  H.  urhortavtns,  II.  radiata 
and  H.  Bretschneideri  are  also  almost  hardy  North, 
while  H.  quercifolia  and  peti'dttris  require  at  least  a 
very  s'  eltered  position  and  II.  hortrnxis,  relutina,  in- 
volucrata  and  virens  are  still  more  tender,  and  can  hardly 
be  grown  outdoors  North  except  when  well  protected  and 
sheltered.  They  grow  best  in  a  rich,  porous  and  s-^me- 
what  moist  soil  and  thrive  well  in  partly  shaded  posi- 
tions, but  flower  more  freely  in  full  sun  if  they  only  have 
suflicient  moisture.  All  Hydrangeas  are  well  adapted 
for  borders  of  shrubberies,  and  II.  pauiculata  and  hor- 
tfnsis,  especially  the  varieties  with  sterile  fls.,  are  very 
showy  p.s  single  specimens  on  the  lawn.  In  warmer  cli- 
mates the  latter  is  sometimes  used  for  ornamental 
hedere.s  (see  G.C.  111.24:337  and  iTS):  but  it  is  not 
hardy  in  tht  North.  These  and  also  most  of  the 
other  species  should  be  pruned  in  fall  or  early  spring, 
anil  the  branches  of  the  previous  year  cut  back  to  1-3 
pairs  of  buds,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  branches 
and  tlie  desired  size  of  the  panicles;  if  only  slightly 
pruned  the  panicles  will  be  many  but  small.  Sometimes 
they  are  cixt  back  every  year  almost  to  the  ground  and 
produce  then  enormous  pan'cles,  which,  however,  usu- 
ally need  artificial  support  ai.d  lack  the  gracefulness  of 
less  severely  pruned  plants.  H.  pattictdata.  var.  gran- 
di flora  can  be  grown  in  a  small  standard  tree;  for  this 
purpose  vigorous  young  plants  should  be  selected  and 
planted  in  rich  soil,  and  cut  down  to  the  base.  The 
strongest  shoot  of  each  plant  will  attain  by  fall  the 
height  of  4-6  ft.,  if  freely  manured  and  watered  during 
the  summer:  in  aiitumn,  all  the  weaker  branches  are 
cut  off.  and  in  colder  climates  the  plants  should  be 
lifted  and  stored  in  a  frost-proof  pit  or  cellar,  since  the 
wood  is  not  usually  sufficiently  ripened  to  withstand 
severe  frost.  In  the  following  year  the  top  of  the  stem 
is  allowed  to  branch.  The  weaker  fctsal  shoots  may  be 
pegged  down  to  make  new  plants.  Strong-growing  varie- 
ties of  II.  hnrten.'<i.^  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  if 
standard  plants  are  desired. 

H.  hortensis,  which  cannot  withstand  much  more 
than  10°  jf  frost,  is  in  the  North  much  grown  as  a  pot- 
plant,  especially  the  more  showy  varieties  with  large 
heads  of  sterile  fls..  and  is  extensively  used  for  outdoor 
decoration  during  the  summer.  Late  in  fall,  when  the 
Ivs.  have  fallen  after  frost,  the  plants  are  moved  to  a 
frost-proof  cellar  and  kept  rather  dry  until  spring,  when 
they  are  repotted  in  new  soil  and  the  growth  of  last 
year  cut  back  to  1  or  2  pairs  of  buils.  As  a  suitable  soil 
may  be  recommended  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mold  and 
sand,  with  ground  bone,  dried  cow  manure  or  some  other 
kind  of  manure  added.  During  the  summer  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  should  be  given,  also  occasionally  ap- 
plications of  liquid  manure,  until  the  fls.  have  developed. 
They  may  also  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  dtiring 
the  summer,  lifted  late  in  fall  with  a  large  ball  of  earth, 
stored  over  winter  in  a  coldframe  or  pit  and  planted  out 
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airain  in  sprinj?;  this  will  not  injure  in  any  way  the  pro- 
fusion of  ris.  In  certain  kiixis  of  soil  the  pink  Horten- 
sias  show  a  tendency  to  turn  blue,  and  perhaps  this 
can  be  caused  by  adding  iron  tilings  or  alum  to  the 
soil.  H.  hoftm^i*  is  also  a  valuable  plant  for  forcing, 
and  is  much  growm  for  Easter,  especi:illy  the  var.  OUik»n, 
on  account  of  its  dwarfer  habit.  Handsome  pot-plant.s 
can  be  grown  in  one  year  from  cuttings.    In  February 

or  March  cuttings  are  inserted 
in  the  propatrating  house  with 
slight  bottom  heat. and  planted 
in  small  pots  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted.    During  the  sum- 
mer they  may  l>e  easily  grown 
in  pots  and  plunged  outdoors 
in  coal  ashes  or  in  any  kind  of 
porous  soil,  transplanted  sev- 
eral times  and  freely  watere«i 
and  occasionally  manured ;  or 
they  may  be   planted   out   in 
rich  soil,  exposed  to  the  full 
<un,  where   water  should  be 
lil>erally  given  and  now  and 
then  an  application  of  liquid 
manure.    Last  of   September 
they  should  be  repotted  in  8- 
inch   pots,  kept    shady   some 
days    until    established,   and 
afterwards  exposed  to  the  sun. 
After  the  first  frosts  they  may 
be  brought  into  a  cool  grten- 
house.     If   intentled   to   have 
them    in    flower    for   Easter, 
they    shouhl    be   transferred 
not'  later  than  the  fore  part 
of    January    into    a    warmer 
house,    with    a     temperature 
gradually  rising   from   50°  to 
G0°:     the    plants     should    be 
freely  watered,  and  about  once 
a    week    an     application     of 
liquid  manure  given  until  the 
flower  buds  are  develope<l.     The  fls.  should   be  almost 
fully  developed    some  time  before  they  are  desired, 
that  they  may  be  hardened  off  in  a  cooler  house,  since 
overforced  plants  are  likely  to   collapse  if  exposed  to 
sudden  changes  of   temperature.     After  flowering,  the 
plants    are  pruned   and    repotted   or   planted   out  and 
treated  as  above  described  for  cuttings,  or  they  may  be 
thrown  away  and  another  set  of  plants  raised  from  cut- 
tings. 

JI.  petiolaris  is  a  handsome  climbing  plant  for  cover- 
ing walls  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  grows  well  in  the 
shade,  but  fls.  freely  only  in  the  full  sun. 

The  Hydrangeas  are  readily  prop,  by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  or  nearly  ripe  wood  un»ier  glass  in  summer 
(Fig.  1111):  also  by  hardwood  cuttings,  layers,  suckers 
or  division  of  older  plants.  H.  quercifolUt  is  best  propa- 
gated by  suckers  or  by  layers  of  growing  wood  i)ut  down 
in  summer.  Rarely  increased  by  seeds,  which  are  very 
small,  and  should  be  sown  in  fall  in  pans  or  boxes  and 
only  slightly  covered  with  soil. 

About  25  species  in  N.  and  S.  America,  Himal.  and  E. 
Asia.  Lvs.  without  stipules  :  fls.  perfect  in  terminal 
panicles  or  corymbs,  often  with  sterile  marginal  fls.; 
calyx  lobes  and  petals  4-.t;  stamens  usually  10;  styles 
2-,").  short:  capsule  2-5-celled,  dehiscent  at  the  base  of 
the  styles,  with  many  minute  seeds. 


1111.    Summer  cuttine  of 
Hydraneea  paniculata. 


acuminjita.  7  (1). 
arborescens,  3. 
Azisai.  7  \1K 
Belzoni,  7(1). 
Bretselineideri,  6 
Burgeri.  7  (li. 
cfvnilea,  7(1). 
canescens,  4. 
cinerea,  4. 
oordata,  3. 
fimbriata.  7  (3). 
floribunda,  1, 
glabrpsf'cns.  6. 
grandirtora.  1. 
heteromalla,  5. 
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HortensJa,  7  (2). 
hortensis,  7,  8. 
iuvoluerata.  8. 
Japonioa,  7(1). 
Lxndleui.  7  (1). 
macros*>pala,  7  (1^. 
Mandshxirica,  7  (2). 
Mariesi.  7(1). 
nigra,  7  (2). 
nivea,  4. 
Otaksa.  7  (2). 
paniculata.  1. 
Peln'nensis,  6. 
petiol.iris,  9. 
pnecox,  1. 


prolifera.  7  (3). 
pubescens,  5. 
Qiiercifolia,  2. 
radiata.  4. 
rosalba.  7(1). 
roseo -raarginata.  7. 
rtibro-plena.  7  (3). 
serrata,  7 (1). 
stellata.  7  (3). 
tardiva.  1. 
Thunberpi.  7  (1). 
vrticifnlia,  3. 
variegata,  7. 
vettita,  6. 


A.    Erect  or  spreadimj  »hruhn  :  stamfns  JO:  petals  ex* 

panding, 

B.    Inflorescence  pyramUlnl. 

1.  panicaljlta,  8ieb.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  .^O  ft., 
with  den.se  globose  head:  lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, serrate,  sparingly  pube.scent  above,  more  densely 
on  the  veins  beneath,  2-.")  in.:  panicle  1^-12  in.  long:  fl.s. 
whitish,  the  sterile  ones  changing  later  to  purplish  ; 
styles  3:  capsule  with  the  calyx  al>out  at  the  middle. 
Aug.,  Sept.  Japan.  S.Z.  Gl.  — The  following  varieties  are 
cult.:  Var.  floribunda,  Regel.  Panicles  large,  with  more 
and  larger  sterilt-  fls.  (it.  1«J:5.'50.  Var.  ^andifldra, 
Sieb.  (var.  AoW^h.s/.-*,  Maxim.  I.  Fig.  1112.  Almost  all 
fls.  sterile  ;  panicles  verv  large  and  showv.  F.S. 
ir.:1605-«G.  On.  10:37  and  'A,  p.  37«;.  R.H.  ■l873:.')0. 
Mn.8:119.  A. 0.18:313.  (ing.  3:3.'-)7  and  r):3.  F.E. 8:214. 
S.H.  1:174.  Var.  precox,  Rehd.  Ahm.st  like  the  type, 
but  flowering  about  (i  weeks  earlier,  in  the  middle  of 
July.  G.F.  10:;«J3.  The  late  flowering  typical  form  is 
sometimes  called  var.  tardiva,  Hort.  //.  panirnlatn, 
var.  grandiflora  is  the  common  Hydrangea  of  lawns.  It 
is  seen  to  best  effect  when  ]danted  close  in  front  of  htavy 
shrubbery.   Cut  back  rather  heavily  in  early  spring. 

2.  qnercifdlia,  Bartr.  Shrub,  with  spreading  branches 
to  G  ft.:  young  branches  densely  ferrugineously  tonien- 
tose:  lvs.  long-petioled,  roundish  or  broadly  ovate,  pin- 
nately  lobed  with  serrate  lobes,  glabrous  above  at  length, 
whitish  tomentose  beneath,  4-8  in.  long:  panicle  4-7  in. 
long:  fls.  pinkish  white,  the  sterile  ones  turning  pur- 
ple. June.  Ky.  to  Aiab.  and  Fla.  B.M.  975.  Gng.  2:305. 
Hardy  at  Philatleljihia. 

BB.   Inflorescence  corymbose,  flat  or  globular. 

c.   Cyme  without  involucre  at  the  base. 

D.    Styles  usually   2:    capsule  with    the   calyx  at  the 

apex. 

3.  arbor68cen8,  Linn.  (H.  urticifblia,  Hort.).  Erect 
shrub,  4-10  ft. :  lvs.  long-petioled,  ovate,  acute  or  acu- 
minate, rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  serrate,  green 
and  glabrous  on  both  sides  or  somewhat  pubescent  or 
glaucous  beneath,  3-6  in.  long  :  cymes  2-5  in.  broad, 
with  none  or  few  sterile  fls.  June,  July.  N.  J.  to  Iowa, 
south  to  Fla.  and  Mo.  B.M.  13:437.  — Var.  cord^ta,  Torr. 
&  Gr..  has  the  lvs.  broadly  ovate  and  cordate.  — Var. 
8t6rili8,  Torr.  «S:  (ir.  Almost  all  fls.  sterile,  known  also 
as  Hills  of  Snow. 

4.  radi&ta,  Walt.  {H.  nivea,  Michx.).  Similar  to  the 
former,  but  lvs.  densely  whitish  tomentose  beneath  and 
cymes  always  with  sterile  fls.  June,  July.  N.  C.  to  Mo., 
south  to  Ga.  B.B.  2:185. —Var.  canescens,  Dipp.  {11. 
canescens,  Hort.  H.  c/M^r<'a,  Small).  Lvs.  grayish  to- 
mentose beneath,  sometimes  pubescent  above.  Tenn.  to 
Ga.  — Hardy  about  Philadelphia. 

DD.    Styles  ustially  S :  capsule  with  the  calyx  near  the 

middle. 

5.  vestita,  Wall.  (ff.  heteromalla,  Don.  H.  pub/s- 
cens,  Decne. ).  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  petiole  deeply  grooved 
and  margined,  red:  lvs.  ovate,  acuminate,  densely  se- 
tosely  dentate,  almost  glabrous  above,  denseh'  whitish- 
tomentose  beneath,  4-8  in.  long  :  cyme  5-8  in.  broad, 
with  bracts  :  sepals  of  sterile  fls.  elliptic  or  obovate, 
acute  or  mucronulate :  capsule  with  the  calvx  above  the 
middle.  June,  Jul  v.  Himal.  F.S.  4:378-79.  G.C.  II. 
22:617. 

6.  Br6t8Chneideri,  Dipp.  {ff.  vesDfa,  var.  pubiseens, 
Maxim.  II.  Pekine'Hsis,lioTt.).  Shrub,  to  8  ft. :  petioles 
not  margined  ;  lvs.  ovate  or  elliptic-ovate  to  oblong- 
ovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  serrate  with  short  callous 
teeth,  more  or  less  pubescent  beneath,  3-5  in.  long; 
cymes  similar  to  the  former  but  smaller  and  denser,  se- 
pals roundish,  obtuse:  capsule  with  the  calvx  near  the 
middle.  July.  N.  China.  Setshuen.  G.F.  3:l"7  and  6:396. 
—  Var.  glabr^scens,  Rehd.  {ff.  serrata,  Koehne,  not 
DC).  Lvs.  smaller,  elliptic,  more  coarsely  serrate  and 
only  sparingly  pubescent. 

7.  hort6nsi8,  Smith  {II.  Horthxsia,  DC.  R.  opuloXdes, 
C.  Koch.  H.  Japonica,  Sieb.).  Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  almost 
glabrous  :  lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-elliptic,  acuminate  or 
acute,  coarsely  serrate.  5-8  in.  long:  fls.  in  large  cymes 
without   bracts,  white,  bluish   or  pink,  few  or  all  of 
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them  sterile. —Thp  ^eenhouse  Hydranjarea.  June,  July, 
but  blooming  in  winter  luuk-r  jrla'*'*.  A  luriff  iiunibtT  of 
varieties  have  Iwf  n  intnMluced  from  Japan  and  China, 
where  this  species  has  been  extensively  cultivated  for 
many  centuries,  and  where  it  is  native.  The  f«»Uowinjr 
are  some  of  the  best  known.  They  may  be  divided  into 
3  groups: 

(1)  Japonlca  group:  cymes  flat,  with  sterile  an(f  fertile 

flowers. 
Var.  acuminita,  A.  Gray  (IT.  aeu»iin(}tii,  Sleb,  & 
Zucc.  7/.  liitrytri,  Sieb.  ii  Zuco.).  Lvs.  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  sparingly  appressed-pubescent :  sterile 
fls.  with  elliptic  entire  sepals,  usually  blue.  S.Z.  .'»6-.'>7. 
Var.  AEisai,  Maxim.  ( //.  Azi.-«ti,  Sieb. ).  Lvs.  elliptic- 
ovate,  glabrous  :  sterile  fls.  with  obovate  sepals,  long- 
pcdicflled,  overtopping  the  fertile  ones.  S.Z,  .'il.  Var. 
Belzdni,  Maxim.  (//.  IteUonii.  Sieb.  A:  Zucc.  JI.  Japan- 
ica,  var.  cverhlra.  Hook.  //.  Juponica,  var.  ectrttles- 
cens,  Regl.).  Of  dwarfer  and  stouter  habit  :  lvs.  ovate 
or  obovate,  short-acuminate,  glabrous,  somewhat  thick: 
sterile  tlf..  whitish,  pirkish  or  bluish,  with  rhombic,  usu- 
ally entire  sepals.  S..  .  5').  B.M.  4il.");{.  Here  belongs 
also  vur.  Itnpt^rtttrire  Etajenie  with  pink  fls.  H.fl. 
1868:471.  Vur.  JajMlUCa,  Maxim.  ( Z/.  Japouica,  Sieb.). 
Lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic,  acuminate,  glabrous  :  sepals 
broadly  ovate,  toothed,  pink.  S.Z.."):!.  H.K.  .{O.r.L  R.H. 
1874 :1»0  I  as  H.  nfnminnta  ).  Var.  macros^pala,  Hgl.  Dif- 
fers from  the  former  onlj'  by  its  larger  sepals.  Gt. 
15:. 520.  Var.  Miriesi,  Hort.,  seems  also  not  much  differ- 
ent, but  has  somewhat  l)roader  lvs.,  and  the  pink  sterile 
lis.  are  very  large,  3-3  J^  in.  aiross.  Gn.  54:111H>.  G.C. 
HI.  23.  sup'pl.  5-28.  Var.  rosdlba,  Van  Houtte  ( H.  Ltnd- 
leyi,  Hort.).  Lvs.  ovate  or  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate, 
sparingly  hairy:  sepals  dentate,  ovate  or  broadly  ovate, 
white  a'  >ink  or  whi'cchantringto  y)ink.  S.S.  10: 1«)49- 
50.  P  1860:430.  Gn,  46:9«Ki.  Var.  serr^ta,  Rehd. 
(jj.  ser-.nta,  Dl.  H.  Thunbergi,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  II.  cya- 
nea,  Tioit.).  Lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  narrowed  at  both 
"Tid»,  serr.Ue,  sparingly  appressed-hairy.  1/-2-3  in.  long: 
cymes  smuU.  .3-4  in.  broad:  tis.  pinkish  or  bluish;  sepals 
roundish,  obtuse  or  emarginate.  S.Z.  58.  G.C  1870:1699, 

(2)  Hortcnsia  group:      >imes  globose,  icith  almost  all 

fis.  sterile. 
Var.  nl^ra,  Arb,  Kew.  (H.  ^landshiiricn,  Koehne. 
H.  opulo'ides,  var.  cjotukhula,  Dipp.  H.  nigra,  Carr. 
H.  ramulis  roccineis  and  rant,  pictis,  Hort.).  Branches 
dark  purple  or  violet,  often  almost  black  :  lvs.  ovate- 
elliptic,  acute:  cymes  large,  with  purple  peduncles:  se- 
pals pink  or  bluish,  obovate.  A.F.  5:360.  Var.  Hort6ll- 
flia,  Maxim.  Lvs.  large,  elliptic,  glabrous  :  sepals 
broadly  ovate,  entire,  usually  pink.  This  is  the  form 
which  first  came  into  cultivation  outside  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  China  to 
Englan<l  in  1790,  bv  Joseph  Banks.  B.M.  4.38.  G.C.  IH. 
24:45.  Gn.  45,  p.  12;  50,  pp.  123,  256,  .307;  52:281.  Var. 
OtikBa,  Maxim.  {H.  Otahsa,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Fig.  1113. 
Dwarfer,  but  of  vigorous  growth:  lvs.  obovate,  short- 


acuminate,  rather  thick,  glabrous:  sepals  olwvate.  en- 
tire, pink  or  blue.  S.Z.  52.  F.S.  17:1732-33.  (in.  .')0:lo79. 
R.H.  1868: 4.'>0.  Mn.5,  p.  105,  A.lf.  11:415.  A.F.  10:1015. 
F.E.  9:52  and  401,  Gng.  5:161.   Var.  pWna,  Rgl.   Similar 
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1113.  Hydrangea  paniculata,  var.  grandiflora. 


1113.   Hydrangea  hortensis.  var.  Otaksa. 

to  var.  ffortensia,  but  sepals  toothed.  Var.  Thomas 
Hogg,  Hort.  Lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  rather  small:  heads 
large,  pure  white.  This  variety  is  somewhat  dwarfer 
than  the  common  Hydranirea  and  is.  besides  Otaksa, 
the  best  as  a  pot-plant.  It  is  also  to  be  reconimended 
for  outdoor  cultivation,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest. 

(3)  Stellata  group:  fls.  with  many  narrow  sepals. 

Var.  Stellata,  Maxim.  {IT.  stelliita,  Sieb,  &  Zucc). 
Lvs,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  sparingly  pubescent:  cymes 
with  larger  sterile  and  smaller  fertile  fls.,  both  with 
many  narrow -elliptic  sepals.  S.Z.  59,  Var.  fimbriata, 
Dipp.  Cymes  rather  dense,  with  almost  all  the  fls. 
sterile:  sepals  limliriate,  white,  pink  toward  the  base. 
G.C.  in.  23,  suppl.  5:28.  Var.  prolifera,  Hort.  iff.  .</«>/- 
lata,  \ar.  prolifera,  Rfil.).  The  fertile  fls.  bearing  1  or 
few  smaller  ones  in  the  center.  Var.  rubro-pldna,  Dipp. 
Cymes  rather  dense,  with  almost  all  fls.  sterile,  chang- 
ing from  pink  or  pale  lilac  to  dark  red. 

There  are  also  some  varieties  with  variegated  lvs.,  as 
var.  varieg&ta,  Regel,  a  form  of  var.  lifhnni,  with  the 
lvs.  edged  white  (F.S.  7:096);  var.  tricolor,  Hort.,  with 
the  lvs.  variegated  with  white  and  edged  yellow;  var. 
rdseo-margin^ta,  Hort.,  with  the  lvs.  spotted  white  and 
edged  pink. 

CC.    Cyme  enclosed  before  expanding  by  6-8 

A  large,  deciduou^  bracts. 

8.  involucrllta,  Sieb.  Low  shnib.  to  5  ft.: 
lvs. oblong,  acuminate,  densely  and  sharply  ser- 
rate, appressed.  jmbescent  on  both  sides,  rough 
to  the  touch,  4-8  in.  long:  bracts  at  the  base  of 
the  cyme  large,  orbicular;  smaller  bracts  none: 
fertile  fls.  blue  or  pinkish,  sterile  ones  whitish: 
capsule  with  the  caivx  at  the  apex;  stvles  usu- 
ally 2.  Aug.  Jap.  "S.Z.  63.  J. H.  III.  32:103. 
IT.  Sapphire,  introduced  1890  ])y  Lovett,  seems 
to  belong  here.  Var,  hortensis,  Maxim.  Fls. 
double,  usuallv  pink  and  often  proliferous. 
S.Z.  64.    F.S.  3:187. 

AA.  Climbing  by  aerial  rootlets:  stamens  lo; 
jietals  cap-like,  cohering,  falling  off  as 
a  whole. 

9.  petioUris,  Sieb,  &  Zucc.  {H.  scdndens, 
Maxim.,  not  DC.    IT.  volubilis,  Hort.).    Climb- 
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iag  to  80  ft.  in  Japan:  Ivs.  long-petioled,  broadly  ovate- 
cordate  to  elliptic,  acute  or  acuminate,  crenatfly  ter- 
rate,  almost  ^lubrouM,  2-4  in.  Ions?:  cymes  rather  hnise, 
-810  in.  ttfro!*H,  with  rather  few  xterile  tin.;  styles  usu- 
ally 2:  capsuk  with  the  calyx  at  the  apex.  July.  Japan, 
Sacchalin.  B.  M.  (iT8«.  S.  Z.  54,  59.  2,  92.  M.  I),  (i. 
imi'.Zid-M.  8.H.  2:191-9:{.-A  very  variable  species, 
fljcured  and  describe<l  by  Sieb.  &  Ziu-c.  under  three  dif- 
ferent naraeii.  In  gardens  it  is  often  met  with  under 
the  name  of  i<rhi<nphm(fma  hyilrangeoide^,  another 
Japanese  climber  of  similar  habit,  which,  however,  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  sinuately  dentate  Km.  and 
Hs  sterile  tla.  having  only  one  large  cordate  %■:%•  X, 

n.  altianmn.  Wall.  Allied  to  H.  petiolarw.  hnt  Iwm  high 
climbing,  often  only  a  spreH<iini;  shrub,  to  15  ft.:  Ivs.  ovitte- 
lanceolate:  Btamens  10.  Hiinal.— //.  rt#/>^ra,  Don.  Shnih.  to 
20  ft.,  similar  to  H.  venti^ii:  Ivs.  oblong- lanceolate,  densely  pu- 
b«8ce>it  Iteneath:  sepals  usually  toothed:  fr.  with  the  calyx  at 
the  apex.  Hiinal.  Tender.  — //.  Afrfa.  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Shrub,  to 
4  ft.:  lv>*,  hnmd-elliptic,  coarsely  ineise<lst»rrate:  cymes  without 
Bterile  tin.  .Jnp.  S.Z.  62.  Not  very  decorative.— i/.  robti-ata. 
Hook.  f.  &  Thorns.  (H.  cyanema.  Nutt).  Sprea<ling  shrub,  to 
15  ft.,  with  largB  ovn+e  Ivs.,  pul>eH<»ent  on  l»oth  sides:  sterile 
fls.  with  tootheil  sepals:  capsule  with  the  calyx  at  the  apex. 
Himal.  B.M.50:W.  Handsome  in  blo*m«,  but  tender.— .ff.  rtrcn*. 
8ieb.  Slender  shrub,  to  6  ft. :  Ivs.  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  coarsely 
»errate,  l-2V4in.:  cymes  rather  f»wrtd.,  sterile  lis.  with  :{  or  4 
large,  unequal  sepals,  white.  -lap.  S.Z.  60.  A  desirable  shnib, 
with  gracefu.  and  delicate  tls.  and  with  the  Ivs.  often  hand- 
somely variegated  >Uong  the  veins,  but  tender. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

HYOBASTIS  (name  of  doubtful  meaning).  Ha  nunc  ti- 
lAceir.  Two  species  of  hardy  herbaceous  perenniriis, 
one  from  Japan  and  one  from  N.  Amer.  Stem  e.ect, 
pube.scent:  Ivs.  palmately  5-7-lobed,  serrate:  fls.  green- 
ish white,  small.  .solit«r\';  sepals  'A,  petul-like.  falling 
early;  petals  none;  stamens  many;  carpels  2-ovuled,  in 
fmit  becoming  aggregate*!  l>erries.  Requires  moist 
situations  in  good,  rieli  loam  and  leaf-mold.  Prop,  by 
division  of  the  root,  and  by  seed. 

Ganaddnsis,  Linn.  Oranl^  Root.  Oolden-seal. 
Stem  4-10  in.  long,  from  a  thick,  yellow  roittstock: 
basal  Ivs.  5-8  in.  broad;  stem  Ivs.  2,  lower  one  petioled, 
tipper  sessile  and  near  the  small  flower:  fr.  in  ovoid 
head,  the  8-12  fleshy  carpels  tipped  with  a  short,  curved 
beak.  April.  Ea.stern  U.  S.,  in  rich  woods.  B.M.  3019 
(in  flower);  3232  (in  fruit).  — Used  in  gardens  for  the 
showy  leaves  and  beautiful  red  fruit ;  root  used  in 
medicine.  K.  C.  Davis. 

HYDRIASTfiLE  (Greek,  irafer  and  column;  the  tall 
trunks  growing  near  springs).  Pnlmciceve.  A  genus  of 
one  species,  a  tropical  Australian  palm  advertised  by 
perhaps  only  one  American  dealer  &s  Kent  in  Weiidlan 
diann.  It  is  told,  however,  from  the  Kentias  in  foliage 
by  the  leaf -segments  split  at  the  apex  instea  1  of  acumi- 
nate and  not  split.  More  fundamentally,  it  differs  in 
having  the  ovule  on  the  side  of  the  cell  instead  of  at  the 
bottom,  as  in  Kentia.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the 
group  of  genera  mentioned  under  Hedyscepe,  but  it 
differs  from  that  group  in  having  the  fls.  borne  in  4 
ranks  instead  of  spirally.  Hydriastele  is  a  spineless 
palm  with  erect  winged  caudex:  Ivs.  terminal,  pinnati- 
sect;  segments  alternate,  linear,  split  at  the  apex;  mid- 
veins  covered  below  with  caducous  scales:  margins  thin; 
rachis  laterally  compressed,  dorsally  convex  :  face  of 
the  petiole  concave;  sheath  rather  short:  spadices  with 
short,  wide  pedtindes.  l»ranched  from  the  base,  the 
branches  obtusely  quadrate,  long,  slender,  pendulous: 
spathes  2,  complete,  compressed,  deciduous,  the  lower 
one  ancipital:  bracts  and  bractlets  connate;  fruit  small, 
ellipsoidal,  smooth  or  ribbed.   For  culture,  see  Palms. 

Wendlandiina,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drude  {Kentia  Wend- 
laiidiCuKt,  F.  Muell.).  A  tall  palm.  Leaves  many  feet 
long:  segments  numerous,  unequal,  the  longest  1%  ft., 
the  upper  ones  confluent  at  the  base,  all  denticulate  at 
the  apex.   Queensland.  Jared  G.  Smith. 

This  distinct  and  excellent  palm  has  hitherto  been 
rare,  but  now  that  the  seeds  are  being  produced  in  tropi- 
cal nurseries  it  is  fast  becoming  popular.  The  seeds 
are  round,  fairly  hard,  and  resemble  those  of  Arrhonto- 
phoenix  AlexandriP.  The  characteristic  Ivs.  are  pinnati- 
fld,  the  segments  being  irregular  and  somewhat  jagged 
at  the  apex,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Fish  Tail  palm  or 


C'aryota.  It  stands  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  living 
room  l>etter  than  many  other  palms.  For  ra|>id  growth 
It  needs  more  heat  than  llowni  lirlmoreunn  and  For»- 
teri'imt.  In  the  greenhouse  a  temperature  of  (M»  to  70° 
is  most  congenial.  A  lower  temperature  will  not  hurt 
it,  but  gives  a  slower  and  m<^re  compact  growth.  It 
loves  plenty  of  moisture,  and  fre(iuent  syringing  is 
beneficial.  For  potting  soil,  it  likes  rich  loam,  with 
plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  good  drainage.  The  seeds  and 
seedlings  should  be  treated  more  like  the  commercial 
Areca,  i.e.,  (JhryHalidocnrpnn  tutencenM.  It  forms  a  sin- 
gle stem  when  only  3  ft.  high,  ami  gr»»ws  to  a  height  of 
20  ft.  or  more  in  cult.  It  is  at  its  best  when  10  to  15  ft. 
higl-.  When  well  established  an«l  pot-l>ound  it  loves 
high  feeding,  as  does  Chryttnlidocarpun  Itttenctus.  This 
palm  has  a  bright  future  commercially. 

n.  A.  SlEBBECHT. 

HTSBdCHABIS  ( Greek,  gn  eeful  water  plant). 
Hydrochiifidiirftf.  Pkoobit.  A  genus  of  one  species, 
an  a<|uatic  jdant.  grow^n  in  a  few  aquaria.  It  is  found  in 
<litches  and  ponds  in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  H, 
Mcrsus-r^nae,  Linn.,  has  floating  stems  resembling  run- 
ners, and  tufts  of  radical  leaves,  and  submerged  ro<>ts. 
Lvs,  stalked,  roundish,  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  rather 
thick,  about  2  in.  across:  peduncles  of  the  staminate 
plant  bearing  2-3  fls.  on  long  pedicels,  which  spring  from 
a  spath*.'  of  2  thin  bracts:  petals  3,  white,  stamens  3-12: 
spathe  of  the  pistillate  fls.  sessile  among  the  lvs. :  styles 
6,  with  2-cleft  stigmas.  For  American  Frogbit,  see  Zim- 
ttohiutn. 

Hydrocharis  dies  in  the  fall,  but  winter  buds  (see 
similar  buds  of  Elodea,  Fig.  ~')9)  break  off  and  sink 
when  the  old  plants  die.  In  spring,  or  in  the  green- 
house or  aquarium  under  genial  conditions,  they  start 
early  into  growth,  the  scales  bursting  and  a  young  leaf  de- 
veloping and  then  the  whole  rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  a 
ver}-  interesting  pi.  .it.  Its  fine,  silky  roots  are  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  in  the  aquarium,  as  well  as  the  soft, 
tender  leaves  and  delicate  flowers.         Wm.  Tricker. 

HTDB6CLETS.    See  Limtiocharis. 

HYDROCOTYLE  (Greek,  water  and  beaker:  the 
plants  thrive  in  n>oist  places,  and  the  roundish  lvs.  have 
a  cup-like  depression  in  the  middle).  i'mtteUiferas. 
This  includes  a  plant  which,  according  to  J.  N.  Rose,  is 
considerably  used  at  Washington,  D.C.,  for  carpet  bed- 
ding under  the  name  of  H.  sibthorpioides,  but.  like  many 
other  bedding  plants  its  name  seems  not  to  appear  in 


1114.  Hydrocotyle  rotundifolia  (X  K). 

the  leading  retail  catalogues,  American  or  foreign.  Fig. 
1114  is  the  only  accessible  picture  of  the  plant,  except 
that  in  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora  as  ff.  nitidula.  The 
plant  has  shining  lvs.  H~l  in.  across,  and  is  perhaps 
perennial.  It  is  prostrate  and  roots  at  the  nodes.  The 
genus  contains  about  70  widely  scattered  species,  mostly 
inhabiting  swamps,  and  has  no  near  allies  of  garden 
value.   The  species  vary  widely  in  habit  and  otherwise. 
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Important    jfeneric    characters   are   fr.   strongly   rom- 
t»r»^."«s»Ml:  calyx  tt-ethminiit*'  «)r«»l»H«»l»'to;  petalnconcuvf, 
valvate  or  iinhricate:  uiulieh  Miinplf.     For  culture,  see 
Jifililintj. 
rotandildlia,  Roxb.     (IT.  $ihthorpio)«1f^.  Lorn.     Sih- 


tor  by  the  variable  length  of  the  petiole.  w.  M 


HTDROFH^LLUX  (Greek,  wnter-lent ;  application 
obscure  I.  Iltfilrophylldci "  About  7  species  of  Ameri- 
can hardy  herbaceous  plants,  mostly  North  American, 
and  perennial,  with  pinnate  or  palmately  cut  foliage  and 
cyniose  clusters  of  numerous  small  white,  liluc,  li^ht 
blue,  purplish  or  violet  .14,  l>orne  in  early  summer. 
Tl«  se  plants  jyrow  a  foot  or  two  hiifh,  and  are  desirable 
for  shady  situations  where  i»tht'r  plants  do  not  succeed. 
They  are  obtainable  from  dealers  in  nativo  plant:*  and 
collectors.  Floral  parts  in  ■>'»:  ovary  2-celled :  8ty>8  2. 
Important  jfeneric  chanicters  are:  calyx  appendaife«l  or 
not:  corolla  bell-shaped,  the  tube  within  bearint?  r  lin- 
ear, lonjfituilinal  appendage  op  Mjsite  each  lobe,  with  in- 
folded edges,  forming  a  nectariferous  groove. 

A.    Calyx  appendaged  with  a  reflexed  lobe  at  each 

sinua. 

appendicul&ttim,  Michx.  Biennial  (all  the  others  per- 
ennial),  hirsute  with  long  spreading  hairs:  root- 1  vs.  pin- 
nately  .'v-7-parted  :  stem-lvs.  palmately  5-7-angulated- 
lobed:  Hs.  violet  or  purple.    B.B.  3:44. 

AA.    Cahjrnnt  prntnhti'ntlif  nrtpi'tidnged  (often  minutely 

(ippi'udUijtU  in  II.  Cttnadvnst). 

B.    Lis.  palmately  cut. 

Canad^nse,  Linn.  Fls.  mostiv  greenish  white:  some- 
times purplish.    B.R.  3:242.    B.B.  3:44. 

DB.   Lvs.  pinnately  rut. 
C.    Peduncle  shorter   than  the  petioles. 
eapitJltum.    Douffl.      Tufte<l.   about   9   in.  hi»?h  :    Iva. 
floftly  hirsute  or  pubesfent.    This  and  the  next  are  the 
only  2  far  western  species. 

CC.    Peduncle  longer  than  the  petioles. 
V.    Divisions  of  the  leaf  7-l.j. 
occident&le,  Gray.     Pubescent,  hirsute   or   sparingly 
hispid:  ris.  violet-purple,  varying  to  white:  1  ft.  or  more. 

DD.    Dii'isions  of  the  leaf  3-5. 

Yirginicam,  Linn.  Glabrous  or  nearly  so:  fls.  white 
or  violet-purple.    B.B.  3:43. 

HTOROT^NIA  (Greek,  water  and  band,-  referring 
to  a  triangular  glandular  bar  which  secretes  nectar). 
Iridiicea?.  Four  species  of  tender  bulbs  from  Mexico 
and  Peru,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  allied  to  Tigri- 
dla,  wliich  see  for  culture.  The  following  is  procurable 
from  Dutch  bulb  growers. 

Van-Hotittei,  Baker.  Stem  2-3  ft.  long,  bearing  2-3 
fls. :  lvs.  lanceolate,  plaited,  the  lov/er  1  ft.  long:  spathes 
inflated,  2  in.  long  :  perianth  campanulate;  outer  seg- 
ments oblong,  over  1  in.  long,  greenish  outside,  inside 
dark  brown,  much  veined,  5'ellowish  at  tip;  inner  seg- 
ments suborbicular,  hall  as  long,  pale  lilac,  somewhat 
veined.    F.S.  21:2174,  as  T-gridia  Uotittei. 

HYMENSA  (applicatioTi  obscure).  Lpgnminbsrf. 
This  includes  a  tree  cult,  in  S.  Calif,  for  its  economic 
interest.  According  to  Von  Mueller,  the  timber  is  hard, 
extremely  heavy,  close-grained,  used  for  select  wheel- 
work,  treenails,  beams,  planks,  and  in  variouy  machinery. 
A  fra<;rant,  amber-like  resin,  known  as  West  Indian 
copal,  exudes  from  the  stem.  A  tree  of  colossal  size 
and  remarkable  longevity,  found  in  the  West  Indies, 
Trop.  Amer.  and  subtropical  S.  Amer.  A  genus  of  8 
.species  of  tropical  American  trees:  Ifts.  2,  leathery, 
said  to  close  at  night:  fls.  white,  in  short,  densely 
corymbose  panicles;  sepals  4:  petals  5,  sessile;  sta- 
mens 10:  stigma  small:  pod  short,  indehiscent,  woody. 

Courbarfl.  Linn.  Lfts.  unequal-sided,  obliquely  ob- 
lor g-lanceolate :  fls.  pedicellate:  pod  few-seeded, 'filled 
with  an  odiole  mealy  pulp  with  a  honey-like  taste. 


HTMENOCALLIS  (beitufifnl  memhrane,  alludint;  to 
the  webbed  fllaments).  Including  Inmene.  Atnarylli' 
di)re<r.  SpiDKK  Liuv.  Sea  Dakkoiul.  BuUious  plants 
of  alx)Ut  30  species  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  New  World 
(one  in  Africa),  cult,  for  the  fragrant  white  (in  1  fipe- 
cies  yellow),  umbellate  tis.  Perianth  with  a  cylindrical 
tulH',  equal  linear  or  lan(*eolute  setfments:  stamens  li, 
the  HIaments  free  alnive  but  webbetl  and  united  into  a 
cup  Ih'Iow,  the  anthers  narrow  and  versatile:  ovarv  3- 
locule<l,  with  2  ovules  iu  each,  bearing  a  long,  slender 
style  and  capitate  stigma:  Hca{)e  solid  and  compresst'd, 
arising  from  a  tunicated  bulb:  lvs.  <»blong  or  strap- 
shape.  The  genus  is  represented  in  the  Old  World  by 
Pant'ratium,  which  differs  chiefly  in  having  many  ovules 
in  each  locule.  For  an  account  of  the  species,  see 
Baker,  Amaryllide«»,  pp.  12<>-12y  (iHhH), 

Some  of  the  species  of  Hynienocallis  are  winter 
bloomers  :  these  should  be  treated  essentially  like 
Crintmis,  being  rested  or  kept  slow  in  the  summer. 
They  require  a  warm  tempeni^ure.  Of  such  are  II. 
HKicrostephana,  II,  npfeioHa,  If.  l%trib(ra.  Other  species 
require  an  intermediate  or  conservatory  temperature, 
and  bloom  in  spring  or  sunnuer,  resting  in  winter. 
Of  such  are  //.  calaihina,  II.  Ilarriniuna,  II.  Made- 
ona,  II.  litcera.  If.  liftoraliA.  Some  of  thesf  latter  or 
intermediate-house  species  are  hardy  in  the  southern 
states,  there  blooming  in  sprinir.  as  //.  lacera,  II.  Gal- 
venfonen.ii.t,  an«l  others.  The  species  of  Hynienocallis 
require  no  special  treatment  (see  Iht  hx),  except  that 
the  same  bulbs  may  be  flowered  year  after  year  if  they 
receive  good  care.  Tse  turfy  or  peaty  soil  that  will  not 
l)ecome  "sour"  or  soggv.  Prop,  by  offsets  from  the 
bulbs. 

IXUEX. 

calathlna,  12.  Harrisiana,  6.  rofnta,  9. 

Caritiii-a,  7.  lacera,  it.  SeneyainliLca,  5. 

dfclinatuin,  7.  littoralis,  4.  Ki>e<"iosn,  3. 

(ialvestononsis,  ^.  Mfwleana,  11.  tubitluru,  I. 

Guianen«e,  I.  uiacrostepliana,  10. 

A.    Filaments  long  and  slender  beyond  the  small  cup. 
B.    Li's.  distinctly  petioled. 

1.  tubifld  Salisb.  Bulb  ovoid,  about  4  in.  in  diam., 
short-necked:  leaf-blade  about  a  fo<»t  lon^  and  one-third 
to  one-half  as  broad  at  the  middle,  the  jtetiole  G-12  in. 
long:  scape  1  ft.  tall:  fls.  many  in  the  timbel  and  ses- 
sile, the  valves  or  bracts  broad  and  cuspidatei  tube  of 
perianth  greenish,  (>-8  in.  long,  the  linear  white  reflex- 
ing  segments  4  in.  loni?:  cup  1  in.  long,  not  toothed,  less 
than  half  or  a  third  the  lenjrth  of  the  free  part  of  the 
filament.  Northeastern  S.  Amer.  B.R.  4:26'),  &s  Pan- 
cratium Guianense,  Ker. 

2.  andul&ta,  Herb.  Bulb  ovoid,  3-4  in.  in  diam.:  lvs. 
with  an  oblong  blade  1  ft.  hmg  an<l  half  as  wide,  cross- 
veined:  scape  2  ft.  long,  compressed :  fls.  about  10,  ses- 
sile, the  tube  6-7  in.  long,  and  the  segments  .3-4  in. 
long  and  linear,  white,  with  tinged  red  cup  an  inch  long. 
Venezuela. 

3.  specidsa,  Salisb.  Bulb  globular,  3-4  in.  ii.  diam.: 
lvs.  20  or  less,  large  (often  2  ft.  lon*r),  oblanceolate-ol)- 
long  and  acute,  narrowed  into  a  channelled  petiole  : 
scape  mostly  shorter  than  the  foliage,  glaucous:  fls. 
10-15,  on  very  short  pedicels,  the  bracts  or  spathe- 
valves  .3—4  in.  long:  tube  of  perianth  greenish.  3-4  in. 
long,  the  segments  often  twice  longer  (entire  tl.  often 
9  in.  long):  cup  about  H^in.  long,  toothed,  the  free 
parts  of  the  filaments  little  longer  than  the  cup.  W. 
Indies.  B.M.  14."i3.  Gn.  47,  p.  294.  F.  1883,  p.  71. -One 
of  the  best.  The  bulb  improves  with  age  if  care  is  taken 
in  growing  and  repotting.  The  lvs.  are  evergn"een  and 
handsome.  Fls.  very  fragrant,  retaining  their  scent 
even  when  dried.  .Blooms  in  winter.  This  and  ff. 
macrostephana  are  the  most  showy  species. 

B.    Lvs.  not  petioled,  strap-shaped. 
c.    Perianth  tube  mostly  above  S  in.  long. 

4.  littoralis,  Salisb.  Bulb  3-4  in.  in  diam.:  lvs.  about 
12,  2-3  ft.  long,  1%  in.  broad,  acute:  scape  2-edged,  2  ft. 
or  less  tall:  fls.  4-8  in  a  sessile  umbel,  the  tube  ♦i-7  in. 
long  and  green-tinged,  the  segments  linear  and  recurved, 
4  in.  long,  joined  to  the  base  of  the  cup:  the  cup  funnel- 
shape,  broader  and  longer,  toothed,  the  free  part  of  the 
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filaments  about  2-3  in.  long  :  style  about  equaling  the 
stamens.  Tropics.  Gn.  53,  p.  5".  — Long  known  in  cult., 
but  less  showy  than  other  species. 

5.  Senegdmbica,  Kunth  &  Bouch^.  Lvs.  somewhat 
curved,  aoutt',  2  ft.  long,  2  in.  broad  at  the  widest  place: 
scape  about  as  long  as  the  lvs.:  tls.  6-8  in  a  sessile 
umbel,  the  tube  5-4J  in.  long,  .segments  very  narrow  and 
4  in.  long  :  cup  funnel-shaped,  1  in.  long  and  somewhat 
broader,  the  free  parts  of  the  filaments  2  in.  long.  W. 
Africa. 

(5.  Harrisiima,  Herb.  Bulb  globular,  small  (less  than 
2  in.  in  diam.):  lvs.  only  3-4J,  a  foot  long  and  2  in. 
broad,  much  narrowed  below:  scape  less  than  1  ft.  tall, 
slender,  glaucous:  fls.  2-3  in  a  sessile  umbel,  the  tube 
slender  and  3-4  in.  long,  the  segments  linear  and  3  in. 
or  less  long  :  cup  funnel-shaped,  %  in.  long,  plicate, 
small-toothed,  the  free  filaments  1%  in.  long  and  often 
exceeding  the  style.  Mex.  B.M.  G5G2.— Flowers  in 
early  summer.    Hardy  South. 

CC.   Perianth  tube  mostly  under  S  in.  long. 

7.  Carihoea,  Herb.  (Pancrdtium  Carilneutn,  Linn.  P. 
declinatt<m.JsLCi{.).  Bulb  globular,  3-4 in.  in  diam. :  lvs. 
thin,  12  or  more,  not  2-ranked,  shining,  2-3  ft.  long,  2-3 
in.  broad  at  the  widest  place :  scape  sharp-angled,  nearly 
or  quite  as  long  as  the  lvs. :  umbel  sessile,  6-12-fld. : 
tube  2-3  in.  long,  the  segments  linear  and  somewhat 
exceeding  it:  cup  1  in.  long,  toothed,  the  free  part  of 
the  filaments  l>^-2  in.  long.  W.  Indies.  B.M.  82G.  L. 
B.C.  6:558. 

8.  Galveston^nsis,  Baker.  Scape  1-2  ft.  long,  rather 
shorter  than  the  linear  lvs.:  umbel  sessile,  4-6:  perianth 
tube  2-3  in.  long  (sometimes  shorter),  mostly  a  little 
shorter  than  the  linear  segments:  cup  IM  in.  or  less 
long,  funnel-shape,  the  edge  erect,  tho  free  part  of  the 
filaments  little  more  than  3-2  in.  long.  Texas.  — Lately 
introduced  to  cultivation  with  the  statement  that  it "  may 
be  planted  out  in  gardens  all  over  the  Xorth  like  a  peony 
and  prove  hardy."   Spring  or  early  summer. 

9.  licera,  Salisb.  {ff.  rotcita,  Herb.  Pancrtitiam  ,o- 
tdtum,  Ker).  Bulb  ovoid,  2  in.  or  less  in  diam  ,  with  a 
long  neck  and  producing  stolons  or  runners:  lvs.  (>- 8, 
linear,  1  Va  ft.  or  less  long,  flat  above  but  concave  toward 
the  base:  scape  2-edged,  glaucous,  about  as  long  as  the 
lvs.:  umbel  sessile,  with  2-6  fls.:  tube  green,  3-4  in. 
long,  exceeded  by  the  linear,  often  recurved  lobes :  cup 
saucer-shaped  or  rotate,  irregularly  toothed,  the  free 
part  of  the  filaments  1}4  in.  long.  N.  Car.  to  Fla.  B.M. 
827.  L.B.C.  1:19.  — Variable,  particularly  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  fl.    Soring  or  early  summer. 


Ills.  Hymenocallis  macrostephana  (X  1-5). 

10.  macrostephana,  Baker.  Fig.  1115.  Closely  allied 
to  H.  speeiosa,  and  conjectured  by  Baker  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  that  species  and  H.  calathina.  Bulb  with  a  long  neck: 
lvs.  8-9,  oblanceolate  and  bright  green.  2-3  ft.  long:  fls. 
6-10,  large  and  striking  because  of  the  great  cup  ( whence 
the  specific  name),  which  is  2  in.  across  and  as  much 
long,  wavy-toothed:  tube  greenish,  3  in.  long:  segments 


linear-lane  ^late,  a  little  longer  than  the  tube.  B.M. 
6436.  Ctu.  18:211.  — Blooms  in  Feb.  and  Mar.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  Spider  Lilies,  perhaps  the  best  for  warm- 
house  culture. 

AA.    Filanients  short  and  incurved  {usually  less  than 
1  in.  lontj)  beyond  the  large  cup.    {Istnene.) 

11.  Hacle^na,  Nichols.  (Ismhie  JUacleiina,  Herb.). 
Bulb  ovoid,  2  in.  in  diam. :  lvs.  a  foot  or  more  long  and 
nearly 2  in.  broad,  narrowing  towards  the  base:  scape  2- 
edged. about  the  length  of  the  lvs. :  fls,  2-8, with  a  straight 
tube  2  in.  or  less  long,  and  linear,  erect  or  somewhat 
spreading  segments  as  long  as  the  tube:  cup  corolla- 
like, 1%  in.  long  and  green-striped,  fringed,  the  free 
filaments  %  in.  long,  strongly  inflexed  and  angled  or 
kneed  at  the  cup.  Peru.  B.M.  .3675.  — One  of  the  plants 
known  to  the  Peruvians  as  Amancjps,  the  subject  of  fes- 
tivals. This  and  the  next  are  intennediate-house  species, 
flowering  in  spring  and  summer. 

12.  calathina,  Nichols.  {Ismhte  calathina,  Herh.  Pan- 
crdtium  calath)num,  Ker).  Bulb  long-necked  :  lvs. 
6-8,  somewhat  2-ranked,  strap-shaped,  2  ft.  or  less  long: 
scape  2-edged,  1%  to  2  't.  tall,  bearing  2-5  fls.  in  a  ses- 
sile umbel  :  tube  gree.  '  *n.  long,  much  enlarging 
above:  segments  as  long  c.  tube,  %  in.  wide,  lanceo- 
late: cup  corolla-like  and  gt  .n-striped,  usually  larger 
than  in  the  last,  with  rounded  fringed  lobes:  filaments 
free  for  }4  in.,  incurved  but  not  angled.  Peru,  Bolivia. 
B.M.  2685.  - 

The  following  names  may  be  expected  in  the  trade  :  H. 
adnata,  Herb.=H.  littoralis.— 1/.  Anuinc(ps,  Xichols.,  is  one  of 
the  Ismene  group,  and  the  only  species  with  yellow  fls.  B.M. 
1224.  B.K.  7:600.  Gn.  48,  p.  168.—  H.  amoena,  Herb.=  H.  ovata 
(below).— If.  Andredna,  Nichols.  An  Ismene:  fl.  only  1,  the 
cnp  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  segments.  R.H.  1884,  p.  129, 
468. — H.  crassifolia,  Herb.  (H.  (K-cidentalis,  Britton  &  Brown). 
Ga.  to  Mo.:  lvs.  linear,  evergreen,  thick:  fls.  with  tube  3-5  in. 
long  and  linear  segments  nearly  as  long:  cup  much  narrowed 
below.— H.  frdgrans,  Salisb. =  H.  ovata  (l)elow).— If.  Moritzi- 
ana,  Kunth.  Evergreen,  with  lvs.  like  Eucharis  :  fls.  white, 
fragrant,  with  greenish  tubes,  very  slender  and  twice  as  long 
as  the  segments,  the  cup  very  short  and  toothed.  Venezuela. 
G.C.  III. 27:89.— -H^.  o»'d^a.  Roem.  Lvs.  broad  and  petioled:  fls. 
6-10,  the  tul)e  about  2  in.  long,  the  linear  segments  little  longer: 
cup  1  in.  long.   W.  Indies.   B.R.1:43.   B.M.  1467.      L.  H.  B. 

HYMENODIUM.    See  Acrostichum. 

HTMEHOLEFIS.    See  Acrostichum 

HYMENOPHt^LLUM  (Greek,  membrane-leaved),  Hy- 
menophylldcece.  A  large  genus  of  filmy  ferns  allied  to 
Trichomanes,  but  having  a  more  or  less  deeply  2-lipped 
or  2-valved  involucre.  Some  80  species  are  found  in  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  One  species  appears  in 
wells  in  England. 

Hymenophyllum  demi.tsum  is  a  difficult  plant  to  grow. 
It  needs  a  Wardian  case  in  a  coolhouse,  and  occasional 
sprinkling  overhead.  The  members  of  this  genus  are 
propagated  slowly  by  division. 

A.    Lvs.  glabrous  :  rachis  slightly  winged  above. 

polydnthos,  Swz.  Lvs.  2-8  in.  long,  1-3  in.  wide,  tri- 
pinnatitid:  sori  2-12  to  a  pinna;  involucre  small.  Tropics 
of  both  hemispheres. 

demisBum,  Swz.  Lvs.  4-12  in.  long,  .3-4  in.  wide,  3-4- 
pinnatifid;  sori  very  numerous,  20-30  to  a  pinna;  invo- 
lucre with  ovate  entire  valves.   E.  Indies  to  New  Zealand. 

AA.    Lvs.  pubescent  or  ciliate. 

cili§ltuin,  Swz.  Fig.  1116.  Stalks  ciliated  and  winged 
above  ;  lvs.  2-6  in.  long,  1-2  in.  wide,  tripinnatifid,  the 
segments  ciliated  :  involucre  roundish,  the  valves  di- 
vided half  way  down  and  ciliated.  Tropics  of  both  hem- 
ispheres. 

serugrindsum,  Carm.  Fig.  1117.  Stalks  tomentose:  lvs. 
2-3  in.  long,  1  in.  or  less  wide,  tripinnatifid,  the  pinnaB 
often  imbricate,  the  surface  and  margins  densely  pu- 
bescent ;  involucres  small,  with  valves  divided  nearly 
to  the  base,  densely  ciliate.    Tristan  d'AcunLr. 

L.  M.  UxnERWooD  and  Robert  Shore. 

H7MEN6SF0RUM  (Greek,  referring  to  the  2-win^ed 
seeds  which  distinguish  it  irom  Pittosporum).  Pitto- 
spordce<je.    This  includes  an  ornamental  shrub,  cult,  only 
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In  S.  Calif.  It  has  corymbs  of  tubular  yellow  fls.  each 
1  in.  or  more  a>,ross.  The  genus  has  only  one  species, 
an  evergreen  Australian  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  Pittos- 
porum  and  resembling  that  genus  in  having  thick, 
leathery  capsules  and  an  indefinite  number  of  seeds,  but 
in  Pittosporum  the  seeds  are  thicker,  not  so  much  flat- 
tened and  not  winged. 

fl^vum,  F.  Muell.  Lvs.  usually  alternate,  sometimes 
opposite  or  subverticillate,  becoming  nearly  9  in.  long, 
obovate,  leathery,  entire:  co- 
rolla with  5  obovate  lobes,  silky 
outside,  marked  with  red  at 
the  throat ;  stamens  5.  B.M. 
4799. 

H7MEN6X7S  Calil6rn!ca  is 

Actinvlepis  coronaria 


1116.  HymeiAophylluin  ciliatum. 


1117.   Hymenophylluin 
seruginosum.  Nat.  size. 


HTOFHORBE  (Greek,  food  for  swine;  referring  to 
the  fruits,  probably).  Palmd.cece.  Three  species  of  pin- 
nate palms  from  Mauritius,  2  of  which  are  cult,  under 
glass  North  and  outdoors  South.  Much  of  their  distinc- 
tive beauty  is  in  the  color  of  the  petiole  and  rachis, 
which  in  H.  Verschaffel'ii  is  yellow,  while  in  JBT.  amari- 
caitUs  the  petiole  is  maroon  and  the  rachis  orange.  The 
first  species  also  has  its  leaves  handsomely  veined  with 
white. 

These  two  species  are  highly  ornamental  palms,  and 
are  frequently  found  in  tra<ie  collections.  They  would 
probably  be  grown  in  greater  quantities  were  it  not  for 
thp  fact  that  they  are  not  very  rapid  growers  while  in  a 
young  a  .iitr.  They  are  natarally  heat-loving  plants,  and 
flourish  under  similar  treatment  to  that  recommended 
for  the  palm  commercially  know  as  Areca  lutescens, 
nameh',  a  good  loamy  soil  well  enriched  with  stable 
manure  and  with  a  moderate  addition  of  bone  dust,  firm 
letting,  an  abundance  of  water,  -vnd  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  G5°,  while  in  common  with  palms  in  general 
when  grown  under  glass,  it  is  found  necessary  to  shade 
from  full  sunshine  during  the  period  between  March  1 
and  November  1. 

Of  the  two  species,  IT.  Versehaffeltii  is  much  the  bet- 
ter, and  is  one  that  should  be  found  in  all  collections, 
its  stout  and  usually  triangular  htvnx  and  well  furnished 
foliage  giving  it  a  distinction  that  readily  attracts  at- 
tention. Seeds  of  Hyophorbe  should  be  sown  in  a  light 
compost,  pure  peat  giving  good  results  for  this  purpose, 
the  seed  pots  being  placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  and 
kept  moist.  The  seedlings  are  delicate  in  their  earlier 
stages,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  thor- 


oughly established;  they  also  require  careful  watering, 
the  roots  of  these  small  plants  being  quite  tender. 

Hyophorbe  is  allied  to  Chamaedorea  and  Roscheria, 
which  are  cultivated.  Hyophorbe  is  spineless  and  the 
leaf  segments  are  acuminate,  while  Roscheria  has  spines 
and  segments  2-cut  at  the  apex.  In  Hyophorbe  the  fls. 
are  monoecious  in  the  same  spadix  and  disposed  in 
small,  elongated  heaps  :  in  Chamsedorea  thj  fls.  are 
dioecious  or  monoecious  in  different  spadices  and  spi- 
rally disposed.  Hyophorbe  contains  stout,  spineless 
palms  with  ringed  caudices,  cylindrical,  or  swollen  be- 
low the  middle  or  interruptedly  swollen  :  lvs.  terminal, 
equally  pinnatisect,  the  subopposite  segments  linear- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  plicate-nerved,  with  the  thick- 
ened margins  recurved  at  the  base;  petiole  subcylindri- 
cal,  the  upper  surface  slightly  furrowed,  3-sided  at  the 
base;  sheath  large,  swollen,  entire:  spadices  with  short 
peduncles,  twice-branched,  the  branches  slender,  spread- 
ing ;  spathes  numerous,  imbricated  in  2  rows:  fls.  pale 
green  or  yellow:  fr.  small,  pear-shaped  or  olive-shaped, 
straight  or  curved,  gibbous  or  bigibbous  at  the  base, 
orange  or  blue. 

amaricatilis,  Mart.  {Areca  specidsa,  Hort.),  Palm 
60  ft.  high,  with  a  bottle-shaped  caudex.  15-24  in.  in 
diam.  near  the  base,  slightly  diminishing  upwards  to 
the  base  of  the  leaf-sheaths  and  there  abruptly  con- 
stricted :  petiole  12-18  in.  long,  somewhat  trigonous, 
grooved  on  the  face  ;  segments  in  40-GO  pairs,  18  in. 
long,  2  in.  broad,  with  the  central  and  1  lateral  vein  on 
each  side  prominent  above,  the  veins  clothed  below  with 
rather  rigid,  lanceolate,  appressed  scales  I.H.  13:462. 
—Mauritius. 

VerschaHdltii,  H.  Wendi.  (Areca  Versdiaffiltii, 
Hort.).  Caudex  25-30  ft.high,G-12  in.  in  diam.  at  the 
base,  bulging  after  a  few  feet,  reaching  12-24  in.  in 
diam.  in  the  middle,  thence  contracting  upward :  petiole 
3  in.  long,  subterete,  slightly  grooved  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, with  a  yellow  band  extending  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  leaf-sheath  along  the  face  of  the  petiole  to  the 
base  of  the  blade;  segments  in  30-50  pairs,  20-30  in. 
long,  1  in.  wide,  only  the  central  vein  prominent,  clothed 
on  the  under  surface  toward  the  base  with  short,  linear 
scales.    Mauritius.    I.H.  13:462.    G.C.  1870:418. 

H.  Commersnnidna,  Indiea  and  lutescens  are  Chrysalidocar- 

fus  lutescens,  though  H.  Indiea  is  given  as  a  good  species  by 
ndex  Kewensis.     Jared  G.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Taplin. 

HYOSCtAMUS  (Greek,  hog's  bea»).  Solandceoe. 
Henbane  is  a  coarse,  clammy,  ill-smelling,  annual  or 
biennial  wayside  weed  which  is  cultivated  for  medicinal 
purposes.  An  extract  is  commonly  sold  in  drug  stores. 
About  15  species  of  herbs,  biennial  or  perennial,  pilose 
or  glabrous:  lvs.  wavy -margined,  coarsely  toothed,  or 
pinnatifid,  rarely  entire  :  corolla  pallid,  or  lurid  and 
netted-Teined,  funnel-shaped,  with  5  unequal  lobes  : 
capsule  circumscissile  above  the  middle.  The  nearest 
ally  of  garden  value  is  Datura.  Henbane  grows  wild  in 
Eu.,  W.  Asia  and  Himalayas  and  is  naturalized  in 
Amer.  It  is  found  in  sandy  and  waste  places.  Seeds 
can  be  obtained  by  the  pound  or  less.  For  medicinal 
purposes,  only  the  leaves  of  the  second  year's  growth 
should  be  used. 

nlgrer,  Linn.  Annual  or  biennial,  1-2K  ft.  high :  lvs. 
3-7  in.  long,  the  upper  ones  stem-clasping,  irregularly 
lobed  or  pinnatifid:  fls.  greenish  yellow,  with  purple 
veins.   June-Sept.    B.B.  3:138. 

HYPfiBICTJM  (old  Greek  name  of  obscure  meaning 
used  by  Dioscorides).  Hypericdce(P.  St.  John's-Wort. 
A  genus  of  about  200  species,  consisting  of  herbs,  un- 
der-shrubs  and  shrubs,  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
world,  but  particularly  abundant  in  8.  Europe,  W.  Aaia 
and  N.  Amer.;  few  species  of  any  value  in  the  garden. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  exstipular, 
sessile  or  subsessile,  entire  subevergreen  or  deciduous, 
dotted  with  pellucid  or  opa<iue  glands,  rich  in  volatile  oil. 
Flowers  polypetalous,  terminal,  solitary  or  disposed  in 
single  or  compound  cymes,  aj»pearing  July-Oct.,  but 
particularly  in  early  August  ;  sepals  4-5,  more  or  less 
united  at  the  base  and  unequal,  petals  commonly  yel- 
low, 4-5,  oblique  or  contorted,  hypogynous,  alternate 
with  the  calyx;  stamens  numerous,  free  or  connate,  in 
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3-5  clusters,  sometimes  with  interposed  hypogynous 
glands:  ovary  free,  1-celled,  with  a  central  placenta  or 
incompletely  or  completely  13-5-celled,  sometimes  longi- 
tudinally furrowed:  fr.  a  berry  or  capsule,  with  numer- 
ous seeds  borne  upon  the  placenta  or  introflexed  mar- 
gins of  the  carpels :  styles  3-5,  free  or  united,  persistent. 
The  Hypericums  grow  G  in.  to  5  ft.  high,  of  erect  to 
prostrate  habit,  most  of  them  tender  or  of  uncertain 
hardiness,  requiring  some  winter  protection.  Many 
kinds  from  the  southern  United  States  and  southern 
Europe,  otherwise  good,  are  unreliable  from  lack  of 
hardiness.  Several  X.  American  species  not  yet  in  cul- 
tivation are  ornamental  and  hardy.  The  few  useful 
species  funiish  a  brilliant  color,  blooming  when  most 
shrubs  do  not.  AH  are  of  simple  culture,  succeeding  in 
almost  any  garden  soil,  but  generally  preferring  a  light, 
warm  land;  hence  useful  in  sandy  soils,  flowering  later 
and  longer  if  partly  shaded.  They  are  prop,  by  seeds, 
suckers,  cuttings  and  stvong  pieces  of  creeping-rooted 
kinds.  The  twigs  are  terete,  2-angIed  or  4-arigled.  The 
smaller  species  are  useful  as  rock-plants,  the  larger  as 
border  plants,  in  the  front  of  shrubberies  or  in  unmixed 
masses.  Their  common  name,  St.  Johu's-Wort,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  common  people  of  some  European 
nations  used  to  gather  the  flowers  of  H.  perforatum  to 
decorate  their  dwellings  on  St.  John's  Day.  The  Hy- 
pericums are  mostly  short-lived,  and  need  renewal  every 
6-7  years. 

IXDKX. 


adpressum,  9.  fastigiatum,  9. 

Androsaemum,  8.  floribuudum,  18. 

AsejTon,  1.  foliosum,  22. 

aureiim,  20.  gladioides,  14. 

axillare,  14.  hircinum,  16. 


Buckleyi,  10. 
oalycinxim,  5. 
Chinense,  2.S. 
cistifolium,  21. 
densiflomra,  13. 
elatum,  17. 
elegans,  11. 


Nepalense,  3. 
nudifloruiu,  21. 
oblong  if oliuin,  2. 
patuliim,  3. 
prolificum,  22. 


Hookeriamim,  2.  pt/ramidatum,  1. 

Japonicum,  12.  salieifoUum,  2^. 

Kalmiaiuim,  6,  22.  spha?rocarpon,  15. 

lobocarpuin,  7.  tricolor,  4. 

vinnogynum,  23.  triflonim,  2. 

Moserianiim,  4.  Vrabitn,  3. 

inultitiorum,  VJ.  Virginicum,  24. 


A.    Flowers  yellow. 

B.    Styles  5. 
c.    Plant  herbaceous. 

1.  Ascyron,  Linn.  {H.  p>iramidi)tn>»,  Dryand.).  Up- 
right perennial,  2-6  ft.  hi^ih,  with  tetragonal'  stems:  Ivs. 
clasping,  ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate 
from  the  base.  2-5  in.  lonir  :  cymes  terminal,  .'{-12-fld., 
appearing  in  July:  fls.  1-2  in.  in  diam.;  sepals  .small, 
ovate-lanceolate  ;  petals  thin,  narrowly  obovate  or  ob- 
lanceolate,  curiously  shaped  and  twi-sted,  persistent  un- 
til withered;  stamens  in  5  clusters;  styles  somewhat 
spreading;  stigmas  capitate:  capsule  ovoid.  54  in.  long. 
—  A  somewhat  coarse  and  ungainly  plant  living  on  river 
banks,  native  to  both  North  America  and  N.  Asia.  B.B. 
2 :429.  —  Toward  fall  apt  to  be  unsightly  through  the  lower 
Ivs.  dying  and  remaining. 

cc.   Plant  shrnbhy  or  suf f rut icose. 
D.    Stems  terete, 

2.  Hookeri&ntun,  Wight  &  Arn.  (ff.  oblong ifbl mm. 
Hook.,  not  Choit-y.  H.  trifldritm,  Blume).  A  suffruti- 
cose  species,  2%  ft.  high,  thin  growing:  Ivs.  among  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  1-4  in.  long,  evergreen,  ovate  or 
oblong,  sessile,  dark  blue-green  above,  pale  and  glaucous 
below,  minutely  pellucid  punctate  :  corymbs  several- 
fld.,  of  large  golden  yellow  fls.  in  profusion,  2-3  in.  in 
diam. ;  sepals  large,  obovate  ;  petals  very  large,  firm, 
sub-rotund  ;  stamens  in  5  clusters;  styles  recurved, 
longer  than  the  stamens :  ovary  broad-ovate,  longitudi- 
nally furrowed.— Considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cies because  of  its  large  fls.  and  hardiness.  August. 
From  the  higher  altitu<les  of  the  Himalayas.  B.M.4949. 
Gn.  54,  p.  490.- Easily  prop,  by  cuttings. 

3.  pAtnlum,  Thunb.  {IT.  rralum,  Don.  H.  XepaUnse, 
Hort.).  An  evergreen  spreailing  under-shrub.  13^-2  ft. 
high,  with  many  smooth,  purplish  arching  branches: 
Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  without  dots  :  fls.  many, 
solitary  or  in  cymes,  large,  2  in.  in  diam.,  of  good  sub- 
stance; sepals  suborbicular:  styles  recurved:  capsule 
ovate,  more  or  less  longitudinally  furrowed.  Japan, 
China  and  the  Himalayas.   Not  very  hardy,  but  one  of  the 


best  where  it  succeeds.  Gn.  54,  p.  491.  B.M.  2.375,  5693. 
R.H.  1875:171.— Not  so  showy  as  some  American  spe- 
cies, but  graceful  and  delicate,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
rock-gardens.    Earliest  to  bloom. 

4.  Moserid.nuni,  Andre.  Gold  Flower.  Hybrid  raised 
by  Moser,  of  France,  from  H.  patulum  and  H.  calyci- 
num.  generally  resembling  the  latter  but  lacking  ita 
coarseness,  and  surpassing  both  parents  in  good  quali- 
ties. A  glabrous  subshrub  2  ft.  high,  erect,  with  the 
tips  of  the  branches  pendulous:  Ivs.  similar  to  those  of 
H.  calyciniim,  ovate-obtuse-raucronulate,  opaque,  2  in. 
long,  dark  green  above,  pale  l»elow:  inflorescence  with 
1-3  fls.  per  stalk,  which  are  golden  yellow,  2  in.  in  diam., 
blooming  for  some  time:  calyx  of  foliaceous  oblong  se- 
pals: corolla  of  broad  rounded  petals,  their  color  height- 
ened by  the  many  tufted  yellow  stamens  with  reddish 
anthers:  capsule  top-shaped.  Julv,  Aug.  R.H.  1889,  p. 
464.  Gn.  54:1201.  R.B.  16:97.  G.C.  111.  10:333.-Not 
hardy  in  N.  England,  but  successful  farther  south.  Not 
good  individually,  but  good  in  masses,  better  adapted  to 
the  herbaceous  border  than  the  shrubbery.  May  be 
used  as  a  pot-plant.  Var.  tricolor.  Variegated  form  of 
white  and  green  edged  with  red.  Habit  like  H.patvlum, 
but  more  horizontal,  the  Ivs.  smaller  and  narrower:  fls. 
one-fourth  the  size  of  those  of  11.  Moserianum  but 
similar.    Less  hardy.  y 

DD.    Stems  angled. 

5.  calyclnam,  Linn.  Rose  of  Sharox.  Aaron's 
Beard.  A  subshrub,  1  ft.  or  less  high,  with  many  pro- 
cumbent or  ascending  stems  occurring  in  thick  tufts: 
Ivs.  ovate,  evergreen,  leathery,  dark  green,  glaucous 
below,  2—4  in.  long,  filled  with  pellucid  dots :  fls.  large, 
solitary,  or  2-3  together,  3  in.  in  diameter;  sepals  large, 
obovate,  spreading;  stamens  long  and  showy,  in  5  clus- 
ters, with  red  anthers;  styles  shorter  than  the  stamens, 
divergent:  capsule  ovate, 4  in.  long.  July-Sept.  B.M.  146. 

—  A  rapidly  spreading  plant,  creeping  by  woody  root- 
stalks  completely  covering  the  soil.  Used  as  a  ground 
cover  abroad.  Not  very  hanly  in  New  England,  the 
annual  killing -back  preventing  its  covering  wide 
stretches,  but  not  destroying  its  bloom  each  year,  nor 
its  usefulness  in  the  herbaceous  border,  or  in  the  margin 
of  a  shrubberj'.  May  be  protected,  and  its  dark,  persis- 
tent foliage  preserved.  Thrives  in  sun  and  moderate 
shade.  From  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Prop,  by  root  and 
ripe  wood  cuttings. 

6.  Kalmianum,  Linn.  A  shrub,  2-3  ft.  high,  with 
rather  contorted  stems:  Ivs.  oblong-linear,  or  oblanceo- 
late,  l-2>2  in.  long,  bluish,  more  or  less  glaucous  below, 
crowded:  fls.  small,  Ji'-l  in.  in  diameter,  in  3-  several- 
flowered  cymes;  sepals  foliaceous  oblong;  stamens  dis- 
tinct; styles  united  below  to  form  a  beak:  capsule  ovoid, 
longitudinally  furrowed.  G.F.  3 : 1 13.  Mn.  (i :  141.  -A  rare 
species,  confined  to  the  rocks  and  sands  of  Niagara  and 
the  northern  lakes,  enduring  considerable  drj-ness. 
Easily  adapted  to  the  garden,  succeeding  in  the  shade. 
Not  so  showy  in  fl.  as  some  other  species,  but  good  be- 
cause of  its  bright,  narrow  Ivs.  and  hardiness. 

7.  lobocirpum,  Gattinger.  Upright,  hardy  shrub,  1% 
ft.  high,  in  the  South  5-7  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate  or 
linear-lanceolate,  obtuse  or  barely  acute,  l>'2-2  in.  long: 
fls.  profuse,  small,  in  many-flowered  naked  cymes; 
sepals  linear-lanceolate ;  stamens  nimierous  ;  styles 
connivent :  capsule  oblong,  5-angIed,  furrowed.  Last  of 
August.  Tenn.,where  it  frequents  marshes.  G.F.  10:453. 

—  Straggling  plant  of  inferior  quality. 

BB.    Styles  S. 
C.   Fruit  a  lirry:  Ivs.  ovate. 

8.  Androsaemum,  Linn.  (Ayidroscemum  officindle, 
All . ) .  Sweet  Amber.  Common  Tuts^  n.  A  dense  under- 
shrub  with  erect,  quadrangular  stems:  Ivs.  ovate,  4  in. 
long,  .subcordate,  minutely  dotted,  dark  green,  whitish 
below:  fls.  solitary  or  in  cymes  of  3-9,  large,  light  yel- 
low; sepals  ovate  ;  stamens  in  5  clusters,  longer  than 
the  corolla ;  ovary  subglobular  or  oval,  incompletely 
3-celled  ;  styles  divergent,  persistent :  fr.  berry-like, 
blackish  violet,  the  size  of  a  pea.  June-Sept.  Lives  in 
shady,  wet  places,  W.  Europe.  — Not  yet  proved  hardy 
at  the  North.  Fls.  not  particularly  attractive,  but  good 
in  fruit  and  foliage.   All  parts  very  aromatic. 
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CC.   Fr.  a  capsule,  IS-ce.lled. 
D.    Plant  low,  6-15  in.  high. 

9.  adprdssam,  Barton,  (ff.  fastigidtum.  Ell.).  Practi- 
cally a  herbaceous  perennial,  erect  from  a  creeping  or 
decumbent  base,  growing  in  dense  masses:  Ivs.  oblong 
or  lanceolate,  1-2  in.  long,  acute,  thin:  cymes  few-sev- 
eral-flowered. July,  August.  Moist  places,  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  south.  B.B.  2A31.  Spreads  rapidly  by  under- 
ground stolons,  suggesting  occasional  use  as  a  ground 
co%'er.    Not  very  hardy  in  New  England. 

10.  Buckleii,  M.  A.  Curtis.  Later  written  Buckleyi. 
Dense  shrub,  with  slender,  4-angled  stems,  forming  neat, 
r(>unded  tufts  :  Ivs.  bluish,  broadly  ovate  oblong,  %-'!% 
in.  long,  rounded  at  the  apex,  gradually  narrowed  at  the 
base,  pale  below,  becoming  scarlet  in  autumn  :  fls.  soli- 
tary or  in  cymes  of  3,  1  in.  in  diam.;  sepals  ovate; 
petals  striated  and  strap-shaped  ;  styles  connate :  cap- 
sule oblong-ovoid,  large.  June,  July.  Found  only  in  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  Carolinas  and  Ga.  G.F.  4:581. 
—Adapted  to  r'>ckeries  and  margins  of  small  shrub- 
beries. 

11.  61egans,  Steph.  A  low  perennial,  1-lK  ft.  high, 
with  erect,  winged  stem  filled  with  black  dots:  Ivs. 
ovate-lanceolate,  rather  clasping,  bright  green:  tls.  race- 
mose, 1  in.  in  diam.,  appearing  in  late  summer  and  au- 
tumn; sepals  ovate,  much  shorter  than  the  petals,  the 
stamens  somewhat  longer:  capsule  ovoid,  with  3  apices. 
—A  scarcely  hardy  plant  from  Siberia. 

12.  Jap6nicum,  Thunb.  Decumbent,  with  ovate  or  oval 
3-nerved  clasping  Ivs.  J^  in.  or  less  long,  the  stems  4-an- 
gled,  2-15  in.  tall :  fls.  %  in.  across,  yellow,  with  petals 
equaling  the  linear-lanceolate  sepals  and  bracts;  styles 
one-third  the  length  of  the  ovary.  .Japan  to  India.  — Per- 
ennial ;  but  Hooker  i  Flora  of  India)  says  it  is  annual. 
Blooms  in  spring.   Not  hardy  North. 

DD.    Plant  higher,  2-4  ft. 
E.   Leaves  linear, 

13.  densifldrum,  Pursh  {H.  prolificum,  var.  densifld' 
rum,  A.  Gray),  ^v  shrub,  closely  related  to  II.  prolifi- 
cum, but  rarer:  stems  erect,  stout,  densely  leafy,  4-6 
ft.  high :  Ivs.  variable,  broader  and  oblong  like  those  of 
H.  prolificum,  or  narrower  and  linear-lanceolate  like 
those  of  iJ.  galioides,  1-2  in.  long,  mucronulate :  tis.  3>^in. 
in  diameter,  in  broad,  dense,  niany-tld.  cymes;  sepals 
narrow,  not  foliaceous ;  stamens  distinct ;  styles  connate : 
capsule  completely  3-celled,  short  and  slender,  longitu- 
dinallv  furrowed.  Julv-Sept.  Pine  barrens,  N.  J.,  and 
south."  Mn.  4:97.  G.F.  3:r)27.-R.H.  1899,  p.  517,  518. 
Not  well  known,  but  appears  to  be  hardy. 

14.  galioides,  Lara.  {ff.  axilldre,  Lam.,  not  Michx. ). 
Practically  sutf  ruticose,  but  sometimes  occurs  as  a  rouud, 
compact  shrub  :  stems  erect,  3  ft.  high,  slender  :  Ivs. 
linear,  mucronulate,  dark  green,  crowded,  1-3  in.  long: 
fls.  in  dense,  many-fld.  cymes  H-}4  in.  wide  ;  sepals 
linear,  foliaceous,  equal,  shorter  than  the  narrow  petals; 
stamens  distinct;  styles  at  first  connate,  becoming f re : 
capsule  conical,  completely  3-celled,  acute,  longitudinally 
furrowed.  July-Sept.  Natural  to  low,  wet  grounds, 
Delaware  to  Fla.,  but  grows  freelv  in  rich  garden  soil. 
G.F.  10:433.  G.C.  III.  24:301. -Seems  to  be  perfectly 
hardy.    Easily  raised  from  seeds.   Not  well  known. 

15.  sphseroc&rpum,  Michx.  Erect  perennial,  l-2>^  ft. 
high,  4-sided:  Ivs.  linear  or  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  1-2 
in.  long:  cymes  of  many  small  fls.  %  in.  in  diameter, 
nearly  leafless  ;  sepals  ovate,  mucronate;  petals  3  times 
longer;  stamens  numerous,  distinct;  styles  united  be- 
low :  c-.ipsule  globose,  H  in.  long.  July.  Frequents 
rocky  banks  of  rivers,  Ohio  and  Ky. :  satisfactory  in 
light, sandy  soil.  — Spreads  rapidly  l)y  stoloniferous  roots, 
covering  the  soil  and  preventing  washing.  Not  very 
ornamental.    Half-hardy  North. 

EE.  Li'S.  broadly  lanceolate  or  ovate:  sepals  ovate. 

F.  Stamens  and  styles  longer  than  the  petals: 
styles  divergent. 

16.  hircinum,  Linn.  Glabrous  subshrub  of  round, 
compact  habit,  2-3  ft.  high,  the  tranches  winged  toward 
the  tips:  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  glandular,  1-2  in. 
long,  deep  green:  fls.  \}4  in. wide,  solitary  or  3-clustered: 
sepals  deciduous,  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  length  of 


the  lance-oblong  petals,  which  are  of  a  deeper  yellow 
than  in  the  other  species;  stamens  very  long;  styles 
spreading,  longer  than  the  stamens  :  capsule  ovoid, 
pointed.  July -Aug.— Species  characterized  by  the 
strong,  goat-like  odor  of  the  Ivs.  (hence  the  nam-^l.  Of 
easy  cultivation,  but  requiring  a  dry  position  and  winter 
protection.  Mediterranean  region.  Var.  minus,  Wats. 
Owarfer,  with  smaller  Ivs.  and  tis. ;  as  pretty  and  free- 
blooming  as  the  type,  and,  in  the  rock-garden,  preferable. 

17.  el&ttun,  Dr\'and.  Strong,  tufted  undershrub,  re- 
calling ff.  Andros(tmum,  3-4  ft.  high,  not  quite  hardy, 
sometimes  credited  to  the  United  States,  but  really  from 
the  Canaries:  Ivs.  oval,  13^-3  in.  long,  dark  green,  whit- 
ish below,  acute:  fls.  numerous,  1  in.  in  diameter,  in 
3-7-flowered  cymes;  sepals  ovate-oblong;  stamens  dis- 
tinct; styles  prolonged,  distinct :  capsule  oblong,  small. 
July. 

18.  noribandum,  Dryand.  A  subshrub,  with  round, 
glabrous  stems :  Ivs.  lanceolate-elliptic,  light  green, with- 
out dots,  numerous,  1-13^  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-  to  many- 
flowered  panicles,  1/^-2  in.  in  diameter,  with  dilated 
peduncles:  sepals  somewhat  acute;  stamens  numerous, 
shorter  than  the  petals,  petals  and  stamens  persistent; 
ovary  oval;  styles  long,  divergent,  with  capitate  stig- 
mas.—From  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Islands.  Not  hardy 
North,  but  in  cultivation  in  S.  California.  Grows  very 
rapidly  to  the  height  of  about  12  ft.  Generally  prop, 
from  seeds,  which  are  produced  freely. 

19.  multifldrum,  Hort.,  not  HBK.  A  supposed  hybrid 
between  H.  Androscemum  and  ff.  ehitum.  assuming  an 
intermediate  form,  but  more  closely  resemblirg  ff. 
elatum.  It  also  resembles  ff.  hircinum.  but  is  more 
shrubby  and  taller.  Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acute,  somewhat 
clasping,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  profusion,  several  in  a 
cyme,  1  in.  wide,  lasting  two  weeks;  sepals  small,  ovate 
reflexed;  styles  spreading:  capsule  oblong.  July.— Not 
very  hardy. 


1118.  Hypericum  aureum  iX%). 


FF. 


Stamens  and  styles  shorter  than  the  petals:  styles 
connivent. 

20.  atlreum,  Bartram.  Fig.  1118.  Showy  shrub  3  ft. 
high,  more  woody  than  most  species,  of  stiff,  dense 
habit,  top  «»ften  glol»ular  like  a  miniature  tree,  the 
branches  2-edged,  with  thin,  exfoliating  red  bark:  lvs. 
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oblong,  mucronate,  bluish,  pale  below,  leathery:  fls.  soli- 
tary in  the  native  state,  in  cymes  of  several  in  culti- 
vation, lJ^-2  in.  in  diam.,  bright  yellow,  heightened  by 
the  golden  filaments  at  the  center;  bracts  leaf -like,  last- 
ing two  weeks;  sepals  leaf -like,  ovate,  shorter  than  the 
thick,  broad  petals,  which  persist  until  withered;  sta- 
mens distinct,  very  numerous;  styles  connate:  capsule 
ovate  acuminate,  red.  July-Aug.  Affects  rocky  situa- 
tions when  wild,  generally  shady,  where  moisture  is 
longest  retained,  from  (iu.  and  Tenn.,  but  perfectly 
hardy  in  Mass.  G.F.  2:18.').  — Prop,  by  seeds  and  cut- 
tings, young  plants  from  seed  blooming  the  second  year. 

21.  nadifldnun,  Michx.  {H.  cistifdUum,  Coulter,  not 
Lam.).  Showy  subshrub,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  quadrangu- 
lar winged  branches:  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong, 
subacuminate  or  obtuse,  2-3  in.  long,  thin,  veiny,  pale 
above  and  below,  with  minute  reddish  dots:  cymes  leaf- 
less, loosely  flowered,  of  many  small  fls;  sepals  linear  to 
oblong;  styles  united:  capsule  ovate-conical,  %  in.  long. 
N.  C.  and  S.  — Ornamental  and  of  easy  cultivation. 

22.  prolificam,  Linn.  (fl^.  foUdsum,  J  acq.  Myridndra 
prolifica,  Spach).  A  stout,  dense  shrub,  3  ft.  high, 
with  terete  branches  and  exfoliating  light  brown  bark, 
the  twigs  2-angled  :  Ivs.  oblong  or  oblanceolate  obtuse, 
1-3  in.  long,  glossy,  dark  green,  pellucid,  punctate:  fls. 
in  profusion,  1}4  in.  wide,  in  several-  to  many-flowered 
cymes;  sepals  lance-ovate;  stamens  numerous,  distinct; 
styles  united  at  the  base:  capsules  large,  oblong,  %  in. 
long.  Julj'-Sept.  Found  in  sandy  or  rocky  soil,  New 
Jersey  to  Iowa  and  (»eorgia;  one  of  the  most  commonly 
cultivated.  G.F.  3:526— A  strong,  hardy  shrub.  Grows 
rapidly  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  flowering  regularly  and 
profusely.    Varies  greatly  in  size. 

BBB.    Styles  united  throughout, 

23.  Chin^nae, Linn.  (fl^.  »ioH<ifirynM»«,Willd.  ff.salici- 
fdlium,  Sieh.&  Zucc).  Shrubby,  half  evergreen:  Ivs. 
narrow,  elliptic  and  obtuse,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  large,  yel- 
low, with  long  stamens  resembling  "fine  golden  wire." 
Mar.-Sept.  Orient.  G.C.  III.  1:705. —  Said  to  be  known 
onlv  as  a  garden  plant.  Tender.  Grown  under  glass 
i  1  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

AA.    Flowers  pink. 

24.  Virgrinicum,  Linn.  (Elodea  campannldta,  Pursh. 
Elodea  Vinjinica,  Nutt.).  Marsh  St.-John"s-Wort. 
Smooth  perennial,  \-\%  ft.  high,  nearly  simple  :  Ivs. 
numerous,  oblong  or  oval,  cordate,  clasping,  rounded, 
1-2K  in.  long:  fls.  %  in.  in  diam..  pink- or  flesh-colored, 
in  small,  close  cymes;  sepals  equal;  petals  oblong;  sta- 
mens at  least  9  in  3  sets  ;  styles  distinct :  capsule  ob- 
long. July,  Aug.  In  swamps,  Labrador  to  Louisiana. 
B.B.  2:43(i.  — Cseful  plant  for  an  artificial  bog,  and 
thrives  well  also  in  any  fine,  loamy  soil  in  the  shade  or 
sun. 

H.^gypticum,  Linn.  Dwarf  shrub,  with  very  small  yellow  Ivs. 
and  minute,  solitarj-  ds.  in  profusion.  Not  hardy.  Meiliterra- 
nean  region.  Q.Q.ll.\A:^Z.—H.  Baledricum,  lAnn.  Curious 
evergreen  species,  with  small  oblong  Ivs.  \  in.  long,  warty  be- 
neath and  on  the  twigs:  tls.  fe".*-,  large,  solitary.  Not  very 
hardy.  Metliterranean  region.— /f.  Cbris,  Linn.  Procumbent 
shnib,  with  linear  Ivs.  in  whorls,  flowering  May-Sept.  Not 
hardy.  Central  and  S.  Europe.—//,  dolabriforme.  Vent.  Pro- 
cnmbent  perennial,  with  ascending  stems  6-20  in.  high,  with 
small  narrow  Ivs.  and  fls.  1  in.  wide.  Not  very  hardy.  Ky.  and 
a.—U.  Elodes,  Huds.  Pr(R*vim^)ent  perennial, with  round-ovate, 
tomentose  Ivs.  and  fewrtowere<l.  pale  yellow  panicles.  Suitable 
to  bogB>- places.  Enrope.—H.  empetrifolium. WiiM.  Neat.ever- 
gieen  subshrub  in  patches,  6-12  in.  hiph.  with  fine  Ivs.  and  fls. 
Not  hardy.— //.  fascieuldtum.  Lam.  Tall  shrub,  3-6  ft.,  erect, 
with  numerous  small  linear  Ivs.  and  small  fls.,  and  frequent- 
ing marshy  places  South.  Not  tested  North.—//,  inodor^tm. 
Mill.  Dense  arching  or  penduloiis  shrub,  1%  ft-  high,  with  ob- 
long Ivs.  and  few  fls.—//.  riummularium,  Linn.  Perennial, 
from  the  Pyrenees,  with  ascending  ste  n  and  orbicular  Ivs.— 
H.  Olympieuin,  Linn.  Evergreen  shrub, with  lanceolate  Ivs.  and 
fls. l-2in. wide. with narrowpetals.  (in.:{0:590.— //.o/>«cH»i,Torr. 
&  Gray.  Southern  shruT).  1-4  ft.  high:  Ivs.  small,  pointed,  nu- 
merous: fls.  small,  in  many-flowered  cymes:  stems  erect,  slen- 
der. Half  h.vnly  North.  G.F.!i:'.H)5.—H.orientdle,U\m.  Half- 
hardy,  erc't  perennial,  6-12  in.  high,  with  linear  Ivs.  Asia.— 
H.  perforatum.  Linn.  The  common  perennial  species  of  the 
fields  naturalize*!  from  Europe,  with  elliptical  oblong  or  linear- 
oblong  Ivs.  and  numerous  lis.  in  leafy,  open  cymeb.— //.  pul- 
chrum,  Linn.  Central  European  species,  with  cordate  connate 
Ivs.  Not  hardy. — H.  ramosLtsitnutn,  Hort.  Dense,  upright  and 
slightly  pendulous  shrub,  1*2-2  ft.  high,  with  large  elliptical 
Ivs.  and  fls.  in  clusters.  Hardy.  j^^  Phelps  Wtman. 


HYPHJENE  (Greek,  to  entuine ;  referring  to  the 
fibers  of  the  fruit).  Palmdceif.  About  11  species  of 
fan-leaved  palms  from  tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar. 
The  Borassus  tribe  of  palms  consists  of  Borassus, 
Lodoicea,  Latania  and  Hypha»na.  In  the  first  two  the 
staminate  fls.  in  the  pits  of  the  spadix  are  numerous;  in 
I  e  last  two  they  are  solitarj*.  In  the  first  and  fourth  there 
are  few  stamens;  in  the  second  and  third  the  stamens 
are  numerous.  Hyphsene  consists  of  unanued  palms  of 
moderate  or  tall  stature  :  cau«lex  robust,  cylindrical, 
ventricose  or  pear-shaped,  simple  or  forkingly  branched: 
Ivs.  terminal,  orbicular,  palmate-flabelliforni,  plicate- 
multittd  ;  segments  ensiform,  acute  or  2-fid.  margins 
induplicate  with  fibers  inte-posed:  rachis  short:  petiole 
strongly  biconvex  or  a  trifle  flatter  above,  margins  mi- 
nutely spiny:  ligule  short,  rotund;  sheath  short,  open. 

Hyph<ene  crinita  does  not  look  at  all  like  Latania.  It 
has  long,  thick  seed-leaves,  and  has  withstood  the  cold 
at  Oviedo,  Fla.,  better  than  any  other  palm.  It  is  ex- 
tremely slow  of  growth,  and  cannot  be  desirable  as  a 
house  plant.  It  is  probably  cult,  more  in  northern  con- 
servatories than  in  the  South. 

crinita,  G»rtn.  (//.  yatal^nsis,  Kunze).  Youi\g 
fronds  1  to  1%  ft.  long,  lanceolate,  bi-  or  trifid  at  the 
apex,  bright  green,  clothed  on  both  sides  with  a  white 


1119.    Star-grass,  Hypoxis  erecta  (X  M)> 
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bloom  which  soon  vanishes,  plicate,  scabrous  on  the 
niar^ns  and  nerves  above;  petiole  sheathed  for  1  or  2 
in.,  deeply  channeled  above,  rough  on  the  margins: 
fnVits  obovate.  2^  in.  long,  smooth.  S.  Africa.  Cult, 
outdoors  in  8.  Fla. 

J  ABED  G.  Smith  and  E.  N.  Reasoner. 

HYPOCKITL  PLANT.    Euphorbia  heterophylla. 

HYP6LEPIS  (Greek,  a  scale  underyieath).  Pohfpo- 
didceo!.  A  genus  of  ferns  with  marginal  sori,  placed  in 
tfie  sinuses  of  the  leaf,  covered  with  the  membranous 
leaf  margin.  Tropical  ferns  of  both  hemispheres  rarely 
cultivated.   Ten  or  more  species  are  known. 

ripens,  I*resl.  Stalks  straw-colored,  more  or  less 
prickly:  Ivs.  3-4  ft.  long,  quadripinuatitid ;  lower  pinnie 
1-2  ft."  long,  6-12  in.  wide,  ovate  acuminate:  sori  2-G  to 
a  segment.   West  Indies  to  Brazil. 

Hypolepis  repens  is  a  rather  coarse  fern,  of  easy  cul- 
ture, with  the  general  appearance  of  a  Cyathea.  Like  all 
strong-growing  ferns,  it  requires  a  large  percentage  of 
loam.  It  likes  shade  and  moisture  at  all  times,  and  is 
readily  propagated  by  spores,  which  it  produces  in  great 
quantity.  It  often  sows  itself,  and  requires  a  stove  or 
intermediate  temperature. 


E.  Califomica. 


See  Cheilanthes  Califomica. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 


HYP6XI8  (old  Greek  name,  of  no  application  to  these 
plants).  AmaryViiddcefB.  Star-Grass.  About  50  spe- 
cies of  little  herbs  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions, 
with  linear  leaves,  hard  rootstalks  or  conns,  perianth 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  and  anthers  not  versatile.  They 
are  scarcely  known  in  cultivation,  although  the  common 
species  of' the  northern  states,  H.  er^cta,  Linn.  {H. 
hirsfita,  Coville),  Fig.  1119,  is  offered  by  dealers  in  na- 
tive plants.  Ttie  Ivs.  are  radical,  hairy,  grass-like:  fls. 
1-6,  small,  star-like,  bright  yellow,  on  scapes  4-10  in. 
tall.  Give  a  half-shady  place  in  the  rockery  or  border. 
Prop,  by  division.  Blooms  in  spring.  Not  showv,  but 
interesting.  D.  143.  G.W.F.  39.  H.  BtellAta,  Linn.  f.. 
from  S.  Africa,  is  a  pretty  greenhouse  bulb,  blooming 
in  Dec:  Ivs.  4-12,  glabrous,  a  foot  or  less  long:  pedun- 
cles sometimes  forked,  1-4,  bearing  fls.  white  inside, 
and  the  outer  segments  green-striped  on  the  back. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  L.  H.  B. 

HYSSOPUS  (ancient  name;  but  precisely  what  plant 
was  the  sacred  Hyssop  of  the  Jews  is  uncertain). 
Lahicttce.  Hyssop.  Hyssop  is  a  familiar  plant,  culti- 
vated for  medicine  and  also  for  ornament  in  hardy  bor- 
ders. It  is  considered  a  genus  of  only  one  species,  the 
numerous  synonyms  being  referred  mostly  to  H.  offici- 
nalis or  to  the  genus  Lophanthus,  2  species  of  which 
are  cult.  Hyssopus  has  entire  Ivs.:  Lophanthus  has 
serrate  Ivs.  Important  generic  characters  of  Hyssopus 
are  the  15-nerved  calj^  and  divergent  stamens :  upper 
lip  of  corolla  2- lobed;  lower  .3-1  obed:  stamens  4,  didyna- 
mous,  2  of  which  are  exserted. 

officin&lis,  Linn.  Fig.  1120.  Stems  herbaceous  from 
a  woody  base,  slender,  branched  or  not  :    Ivs.  linear  to 


oblong,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  acute  at  both  ends  or  the 
lower  ones  obtuse  at  the  apex.  lH-2  in.  long.  B.M. 
2291).    B.B.  3:110.   Var.  41ba,  with  white  fls..  is  cult. 

Hyssop  is  a  hardy 
perennisil  shrub,  grow- 
ing 18  in.  tall,  which  has 
been  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  from 
southern  Europe  or  Si- 
beria. Lvs.  narrow  and 
entire:  fls..  which  appear 
from  June  to  September, 
blue,  sometimes  white  or 
pink,  bonie  in  whorled 
spikes,  which  are  more 
or  less  interrupted.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  strong 
odor  and  pungent,  bitter 
taste.  The  green  parts  '^^ii 
are  used  in  connection  ^ 
with  wormwood  and 
other  plants  in  the  manu- 
facture of  absinthe,  oc- 
casionally as  a  pot  herb, 
and  as  a  flavorirg  for 
cold  salad  plants.  The 
powdered,  dried  flowers 
are  similarly  employed 
in  soups.  The  flower 
spikes  are  cut  just  as 
the  blossoms  begin  to 
open,  and  are  dried  for 
use  in  domestic  medicine 
as  a  stimulant  and  ex- 
pectorant in  the  treat- 
ment of  asthma,  coughs 
and  other  pulmonary 
troubles.  Hyssop  is  not 
now  so  highly  esteemed 
as  formerly  by  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

This  plant  is  readily 
propagated  by  seed,  cut- 
tings and  plant  division. 
The  seed,  generally  em- 
ployed in  cold  climates, 
is  sown  in  early  spring, 
either  in  drills  15  to  18 
inches  apart  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  or 
broadcast  in  nursery 
beds  for  transplanting, 
12  inches  asunder  in 
June  or  July.  Propaga- 
tion by  cuttings  and  by  division  may  be  done  in  the 
autumn,  but  better  in  the  spring,  when  the  plants  first 
start  to  grow.  Greenwood  cuttings  may  be  star^'^d  in 
the  shade  in  the  early  summer.  They  need  to  '  well 
watered.  The  soil  should  be  a  light,  mellow,  calcareous 
or  sandy  loam,  with  a  warm  aspect.  Culture  and  har- 
vesting are  the  same  as  for  sage,  mint  and  other  herbs. 
The  beds  should  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  years. 

M.  G.  Kains.   • 


1120.  Hyssop— Hyssopus 
officinalis  (X  %). 


lANKSA.   A  misprint  for  Jancapa.    See  Ramondia.  a.  Inflorescence  racemose   in 

fruit. 

IBfiEIS   (from  Iberia,  the  ancient  name  of  Spain,  »•  Annuals:    stems    not 

vhere  the  genus  is  abundant).    Cmcifer(P.    A  genus  of  wooauattitebase. 

about  'M  species,  native  to  southern  Europe,  western  ^'  ^o^*'"' *>''««  P^d  er«cf. 

Asia  and  northern  Africa,  all  low-growing  annuals,  bi-  ^'  y'*- toofhea.......  1.  amara 

ennials  and  subshrubs.    Comparatively  few  species  are  ^^'  ■''''V  ^'*'r'"""^  (*•*'•» 

cult.     The  annuals  are  the  common  Candvtuft  of  gar-  dtcisious   deeper. 

dens.    The  biennials  are  not  cultivated.    The  subshrubs  V^^V""^*^*^\f*      o 

are   tlat.  dwarf,  compact,  commonlv  evergreen   plants,  fartHer  apart) ...  -.  pectinata 

with  dark  green   Ivs..  completely  covpr,.fi  with  broad,  ^^'  -l^obes     of    the    pod 

flat  or  elongated  clusters  of   irregular  cruciferous   tls.  spreaainij. 

in  spring.  d.  Lcs.  merely  toothed  3.  Odorata 

The   annuals   are  showy   branching  plants.  t>-18    in.  ^^-  '^*'^:   '^Vv^Jf    ''"^      • 

high,  much  grown  in   masses   in  beds  or  for  edging.  _          {pinnatifid)  . 4.  pmnata 

Florists  grow  them  also,  especiallv  th"  white  varieties,  BB.  Te  re  n  n  to  js  :      stems 

for  cut-tiowers.    They  are  of  easy"  cultivation,  and  sue-  ''irk  ?  "■     n    .  "'^' 

ceed  in  anv  rich  garden  soil,  in  a  place  exposed  to  light  ^'    "  "''^  "*  '•<*"'<^''  fdce- 

and  air.    they  are  propagated  by  seeds,  which  may  be  ii-Tw  ••:••••••••/*•       sempervirens 

sown  at  any  season,  in  the  house  or  open  ground!  but  ^^'    "  ''''^    '"    flower 

particularly  in  the  fall  when  the  climate  permits,  ur  as  corymbose. 

early  as  possible  in  spring,  in  rows  6-8  in.  apart  where  ^"  -"'^*"{/**»  of  "'*•  ^»- 

the  plants  are  to  grow,  the  plants  being  thinned  later  to  "C*"*        *  i       i- 

4  in.  apart  in  the  row.    The  finest  display  is  attained  ^'  -'"^'''"  of  Ivs.  lin- 

from  autumn-sown   plants,  which  tlower  from  May  to  ^^J^"' 

July.     If  seed  is  sown  in  autumn,  the  plants  should  be  *"•  A.  p  e  r  of  tvs. 

slightly  protected  from  the  sun  during  winter.     Seeds  subacute....  0.  sazatuis 

sown  earlv  in  the  spring  bloom  from  Julv  to  September.  ^^*       'V*!"''            "*•  ^              ...                .,  ,. 

Continuous  bloom  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  every  two  obtuse  .... . .  6.  saxaUUs.var.conlolia 

weeks.     Good   results'   are    attained   by    sowing   under  ^^*  ^  orm  of  tvs.  ob- 

glass  and  transplantiuff  into  open  ground  when  the  soil  long,  narrow  «'  _ 

is  warm.    The  name  Candytuft  was  given  because  the  ""•''f vy   '•  "^rrexiana 

fls,  appear   in  tufts  and   because  the  first  introduced  ^^-       "  1? ' ,"  .^ '       'j 

species. /.  j(«iftf//a^rt,  \"as  brought  from  Candia.  toothed    toward 

The  subshmbby  species  are  atiapted  to  the  front  of  _  „  ^P^' •. :•  °-  "tbraltanca 

shrubberies,  where  they  connect  taller  plants  with  the  *^'  I" florescence  corymbose  tn 

surrounding  lawn.    They  may  appear  in  separate  clumps,  frutt. 

in  broad  masses,  or  mav  mingle  with  other  genera  in  ®*  Annuals:    stems    not 

the  herbaceous   Iwrder. '  They  are  suited  to  rockeries,  woody  at  the  base.....  9.  umbellata 

and  hang  well  over  walls  and   ledges.     They  are  to  be  ^^-         .^*l"'l^f\f'\      *'^"'* 

treated   much    like   herbaceous    perennials.     They   are  woody  at  the  base. 

plants  of  refinement,  and  are  pleasing  when  close  to  the  ^'  y''^'  <'f'''"0'^ •  •  10-  Tenoreana 

observer.    They  are  useful  and  popular  for  cut-flowers,  ^^'  -^''•'*'    ''"''*'*    ***"    *"*' 

are  easily  forced  into  bloom  in  winter,  and  are  adapted  p*  i'   /'       ^          ^ 

to  pot  and  pan  culture.     They  are  easily  propagated.  ^*  Iffjdtrle      descend- 

The  perennial  Iberis  succeed  best  when  let  alone.    Once  »"f/-'  ^eed    not 

planted  and  not  disturbed,  they  soon  form  a  dense  foli-  margined:      ^^P'              ,. 

age.     Thev  are  the  best  spreading,  dwarf  plants  with  '""*   *'V"^.    ;         ^'^^^^ 

white  flowers.  DD.  ItadiclehortzoHtnL- 
lheris   is   a   genus   of   glabrous   or  minutely  downy  seed     somewhat 
plants,  with   terete   stems  and    pungent,  watery  juice:  margined.-      sep- 
ivs.  alternate,  without  stipules,  linear  or  obovate.  entire  .;                         ,'"'    ^^enrly   dou- 

or  pinnatirtd.  often   fleshy:    fls.  perfect,   in   terminal  ole 1— semperilorens 

corvmbs   or  racemes;     sepals   4,   inferior,  deciduous;  index 

petkls    4,  hypogynous,  white   or  purple,  obovate,  with  affinis.2.                    Gihraltarica.'s.           saxntilh.  6. 7. 

short  claws,  very  unequal,  opposite  each  other  m  pairs.  amara.  1.                      odorata. :{.                    semperHorens.  12. 

their  spreading  limbs  forming  an  irregular  cross,   the  corifolia,  6.                  pwtinata.  2.                 sempervireiis.  1.  5. 

two  outer  petals  much  larger  and  about  equjl  in  size:  eoronaria,  1.                pinnata.  4.                   Tenoreana,  10. 

pods  or  silicles  roundish  or  ovate  at  the  base,  flattened  nunnetti.  9.  _              Pruiti.  11                    umbellata,  9. 

at  right  angles  to  the  narrow  partition,  notched  at  the  Garrexiana,  .. 

top.  in  which  stands  the  permanent  style,  the  2  valves  i.  am&ra,   Linn.     Common   Anniwl   C.     Bitter   C. 

boat-shaped,  the  keel  or  midrib  expanding  into  a  wing,  Clowns  Mustard.     Lvs.  lanceolate,  toothed    toward 

the   cells    1-seeded.     The  characters  of  Iberis   as  dis-  apex  ;    fls.  white.     Common  in  Eu.     S.B.F.G.   II.  3.19. 

tinguished    from    other   Cruciferw    are    taken    almost  xhe  best  form   is  var.  coroniria,  Voss    (/.  corondria, 

wholly  from  the  pods  and  seeds,  the  fls.  being  similar  Hort.,  not  D.  Don).     Rocket  C.     This  has  larger  and 

to  most  crucifersB  except  that  they  are  irregular.  fuller  clusters  and  larger  fls.    The  taller  varieties,  Em- 

A.  Phelps  Wyman.  press,  Spiral  White  and   Giant  Snowflake,  grow  18  in. 

Thecoramonwhite-fld.  anmmlCandvtuft  is /.  awnm.  high,  with  solid  pyramid.il  trusses  5-8  in.  long.    Dwarf 

The  common  annual  kinds  with  colofed  fls,  are  /.  urn-       J«""'*  Tom  Thumb  and  Little  Prince.    All  are  good 

bellata.    The  common  perennial  kind  is  /.  sempervirens.  bedder^     aid  Empress  is  fine  for  cutting.    Seed  may  be 

The  clusters  of  some   kinds  remain  rather  flat-topped  ^^^  »]  »">'  t»™^'  but  the  best  results  with  Empress  are 

when  thev  run   to  seed,  while   the  clusters  of  other  secured  by  sowing  under  glass  and  transplanting  to  the 

kinds  lengthen  after  flowering.    This  is  expressed  in  oP^n,  where  plants  will  bloom  m  May  and  June, 

technical   language  under  a  and  aa  in  the  key  which  2.  i)eetittllta,   Boiss.    (T.   aff)nis,  Hort.,  not   Jord.). 

follows:  Fls.   white.     Spain.     Advertised   only   as  A.   affinis. 
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1121.  Iberis  Gibraltarica  iXK). 


Likely  to  bo  confused  with  /.  o<lorata,  but  the  petals 
are  4  times  as  long  as  the  calyx  and  the  \nnl9  have  short 
hairs,  while  in  /.  odorata  the  petals  are  1}4  times  as 
long  as  the  calyx  and  the  pods  glabrous. 

3.  odor&ta,  Linn.  Swbet-scented  or  Fragrant  Can- 
pTTi'FT.  Lvs.  linear  :  fls.  white.  Crete.  S.B.F.U.  50. 
Frequently  confused  with  /.  pitinatd.    Better  and  more 

fragrant  in  poor  soil. 

4.  pinn&ta,  Linn.  Not 
advertised  in  America, 
but  often  sold  as  /.  odo- 
rata. Fls.  white:  in- 
florescence only  slightly 
elontrated  in  fruit,  Spain, 
S.  France,  Italy. 

5.  semp^rvirens,  Linn. 

EvERCiKEEN   C.     Lvs.  ob- 

long,  obtuse,  narrowed 
at  base,  glabrous :  fls. 
white.  Crete.  Gng.  2:145 
(flne  habit  sketch).  F.R. 
1 :  75  ( poor ) .  Var.  pl^no, 
a  double  form,  is  cult., 
but  is  less  desirable. 
Var.  rdsea  and  var.  fdliis 
variegr^tis  are  sold 
abroad.  Var.  sup^rba  or 
Perfection  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  forms.— 
This  is  the  commonest, 
hardiest  and  most  per- 
manent of  the  perennial 
kinds.  When  the  rarer 
and  ten«lerer  kinds  are 
winter-killed  /.  sctnpcr- 
virens  is  likely  to  spread 
out  and  surround  the 
labels  of  other  kinds. 
This  probably  explains 
why  some  of  the  most 

reliable  dealers  have  sold  this  plant  under  other  names, 

particularly  /.  Gibraltarica. 

6.  saz&tilis,  Linn.  Lvs.  glabrous  or  ciliate:  fls.  white. 
S.  Eu. 

Var.  corifdlia,  Sims  (/.  eorifdJia,  Sweet).  Lvs.  gla- 
brous: ris.  white.  B.  M.  ir>42,  though  this  picture  was 
doubtfully  referred  by  Baker  to  /.  Garrexiana. 

7.  Garrexiina,  All.,  not  Scop.  Lvs.  glabrous  :  fls. 
white.  Piedmont,  Pyrenees.  Referred  by  Index  Kewen- 
sis  to  /.  sempervirens.  Intermediate  between  /.  scm- 
pen-irens  and  /.  saxatiliSf  having  the  habit  of  the  latter. 

8.  Gibraltarica,  Linn.  Fig.  1121.  Lvs.  wedge-shaped, 
obtuse,  subciliate  :  outer  fls.  pink,  inner  ones  white. 
Gibraltar.  B.M.  124.  Gn.  10:308.  R.H.  1870:330.  Gn. 
24,  p.  549,  same  as  R.H.  1885,  p.  446.  — This  is  considered 
by  some  as  the  most  striking  and  showy  of  the  peren- 
nial kinds.  It  grows  higher  and  more  erect,  with  larger 
clusters  and  larger  fls.,  but  is  less  hardy  than  the  others. 
This  is  much  sought  after,  and  the  stock  in  the  nur- 
series is  often  not  true  to  name.  Var.  h^brida  is  adver- 
tised. 

9.  mnbell^ta,  Linn.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
lower  ones  serrate,  upper  ones  entire  :  fls.  in  the  wild 
typically  purplish,  rarely  white  :  pods  acutely  2-lobed. 
Italy,  Crete,  Spain,  B.M.  106.— This  is  the  common  an- 
nual Candytuft  with  colored  fls.,  the  colors  being  more 
numerous  and  better  fixed  than  in  any  other  species. 
American  tra«le  names  are  vars.  carminea,  c&mea,  lila- 
cina  and  Duonetti  (/.  Diinnetti,  Hort.),  the  last  being 
dark  purple.  Vars,  rdsea,  purpurea  and  &lba  are  adver- 
tised abroad,  also  vars.  n4na,  ptUnila  and  h^brida.  Tall 
and  dwarf  forms  of  all  the  colors  are  paocurable. 

10.  TenoreJtna,  DC.  Lower  lvs,  obovate.  narrowed  at 
base:  upper  lvs.  oblong-linear:  fls.  purplish  or  whitish: 
pods  notched  at  apex.  Naples.  B.M.  2783.  L.B.C. 
18:1?21.  According  to  Baker  (G.C.  1^58: 711),  this  is  the 
only  perennial  kind  that  is  decidedly  hairy.  DeCan- 
dolie  says  the  lvs.  are  pubenilous. 

11.  Prildti.  Tineo,  Lvs.  glabrous,  obovate-spatulate. 
entire  or  subdentate  :  fls.  white:  potls  merely  notched 
at  apex.    Sicily.    Not  advertised  here,  but  cult,  abroad. 


12.  semperflorens,  Linn,  Lvs.  wedge-shaped  or  spatu- 
late,  obtuse,  entire,  glabrous:  pmls  scarcely  notched  at 
apex.  Sicily  and  perhaps  Persia.  The  characters  in  the 
key  under  D  and  dd  distinguish  this  from  all  the  other 
species  of  Iberis.  Once  advertised  by  Pitcher  & 
Manda,  together  with  var.  pleno,  a  double^variety.  Var. 
foliis  varieg&tis  said  to  be  cult,  abroad. 

/.  eariduea,  once  atlvertiscd  by  Sanl,  is  presumably  a  typo- 
gi"*phic:tl  error.— /.  cordifolia  is  a  f  r«<juent  error  for  I.corifolia. 
—I.eorreccfblia,  Hort.,  is  a  common  trade  name  abroad,"  which 
is  usually  spelle»i  I.  corTa>foUa  in  American  catalogues.  There 
is  no  genus  Corra,  and  Correa  is  an  .ustralian  plant  of  the 
Rutaceie.  Si)ecinieiis  should  therefore  be  compared  with  I.  sax- 
atilis,  var.  corifolia.  Mottet's  description,  however,  would  place 
this  plant  directly  after  Garrexiana  in  the  key,  being  distin- 
guished from  Garrexiana  by  the  flowers  becoming  purplish  in- 
stead of  always  remaining  white,  Mottet  saj's  that  1.  correw- 
folia,  Hort.,  is  a  hybrid. with  spatulate,  entire,  obtuse  lvs.  This 
question  could  be  quickly  settle*!  if  seedsmen  wonltl  keep  dried 
specimens  of  their  plants. — /.  /Wrica,  of  John  .haul's  catalogue, 
181*3,  is  not  in  Index  Kewensis.- /.  lilacXna  of  careless  trade 
catalogues  is  presumably  a  lilac-tld.  variety  of  I.  umbellata.— 
/.  nana  hybrida,  Hort.,  is  not  I.  nana.  All.,  a  distinct  botanical 
species,  but  a  trade  name  of  mixed  dwarf  varieties  of  some  com- 
mon anuiml  kind,  presumably'  1.  lunbellata.  ^y_  ^ 

ICE  PLANT  is  Jlesemhri/a nthemum  crystaUinum. 

IDAHO,  HOETICULTUKE  IN.  Fig.  1122,  The  state 
of  Idaho  lies  entirely  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
whose  summit  line  forms  the  northeastern  boundary. 
All  drainage  and  waterways  of  the  state  finally  reach 
the  Columbia  river  by  many  directions  and  extensions 
of  numerous  rivers  and  creeks,  excepting  for  a  small 
area  in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  state, 
which  drains  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah.  Generally 
the  state  is  very  mountainous,  but  a  considerable  area  of 
the  southern  portion  constitutes  the  high  table-lands 
lying  on  both  sides  of  tiie  Snake  river.  Most  of  the 
state  lies  above  an  uUitude  of  2,000  feet.  At  and  near 
Lewiston,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater 
rivers,  the  altitude  drops  suddenly  to  647  feet  and  up- 
wards. The  numerous  mounter"  chains  and  peaks  which 
cover  this  vast  Rocky  Mountain  sloi>e,  direct  the  streams 


^    1122.  Idaho, 

To  illustrate  its  horticultural 
areas. 
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in  endless  ways  to  their  outlets  into  the  large  rivers. 
Thus  it  can  be  understood  that  climatic  influences  are 
extremely  variable.  Altitude  does  not  altogether  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  climate  in  the  valleys.  The 
prevailing  currents  of  air  in  a  given  locality  are  often 
influenced  and  «lirected  by  the  direction  of  the  mountain 
ranges  and  the  proximity  of  snow-clatl  peaks.    Greater 
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extremes  of  temperature  prevail  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state  than  in  the  northern.  The  summers  are 
hotter  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  and  the  rigors  of 
winter  are  more  severely  experienced. 

Irrigation  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  crops  is 
necessary  over  most  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state,  beiow  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude.  North  of  this 
there  is  generally  an  abundance  of  rainfall,  the  atmos- 
phere is  huuiid,  and  the  soil  is  retentive  of  moisture. 
The  native  soils  of  Idaho  are  mostly  of  volcanic  oriirin, 
interspersed  with  clay  and  sandy  loam,  and  altogether 
quite  fertile.  Excepting  in  the  narrow  mountain  valleys, 
and  in  the  deep  canyons  of  the  Snake  river,  altitude 
largely  determines  the  character  of  horticultural  pur- 
suits. According  to  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
records,  some  of  the  altitudes  are  these  :  Lewiston,  «>47 
feet:  Kootenai,  1.750 ;  Payette,  2,150  ;  Fort  Sherman, 
2,196;  Moscow,  2.571  ;  Boise,  2.880 ;  American  Falls, 
4.341;  Blackfoot,  4,503;  Fort  Lemhi,  4.700;  Idaho  Falls, 
4,732;  Paris,  5,946;  Atlanta,  7,000.  The  known  altitudes 
are  named  at  points  which  are  considered  most  advan- 
tageous for  estimating  variations  for  the  whole  state. 
Much  of  the  south-central  portion  of  Idaho  contains  vast 
lava  beds,  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  are  thus  occu- 
pied. Among  them,  however,  lie  fertile  irrigated  areas. 
The  wild  sage  brush  covering  these  extensive  table- 
lands grows  most  luxuriantly,  often  attaining  to  a  height 
of  six  feet  and  over.  Along  the  streams  and  bottom- 
lands of  southern  Idaho  are  growths  of  willows  and  pop- 
lars, and  in  the  mountain  gulches  a  black  haw  and  dwarf 
maple  skirt  the  water  courses.  Very  little  shrubbery 
grows  in  the  mountains.  In  the  mountain  regions  above 
an  elevation  of  4.500  feet,  pine,  spruce  and  flr  abound. 
That  portion  of  the  state  north  of  the  45th  parallel  con- 
tains fine  forests  of  pine,  fir,  tamarack  and  cedar.  The 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys  are  also  well  covered  with 
small  deciduous  trees  and  shrubl>ery.  which  for  ages 
have  contributed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  soil 
rich  in  organic  matter.  The  list  of  species  of  deciduous 
plants  found  native  in  this  part  of  the  state  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it  would  seem  out  of  place  to  name  them  in 
this  article.  There  are  no  wild  fruits  of  economic  im- 
portance growing  in  the  state. 

Horticultural  operations  are  conducted  within  narrow 
limits  above  an  altitude  of  4.500  feet.  Up  to  3,500  feet 
elevation,  fruii-raising  has  shown  great  promise.  The 
best  adapted  sections  for  raising  apples  lie  within  the 
counties  of  Latah,  Nez  Perce, Washington,  Canyon,  Ada, 
and  more  limited  in  portions  of  Elmore.  Boise,  Cassia, 
Owyhee,  Lincoln  and  Kootenai.  Apples  can  also  be 
produced  in  other  counties  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Even  in  Bear  Lake  county,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet, 
some  varieties  are  being  raised  successfully. 

The  horticultural  inspectors  of  the  various  horticul- 
tural districts  last  year  ma<le  a  careful  computation  of 
the  fruit  acreage  in  their  respective  territories,  and  re- 
ported as  follows  :  Ada  countv,  5.581  acres  :  Bannock, 
100  ;  Bear  Lake,  100  ;  Bingham,  1,100  ;  Blaine,  350  ; 
Boise,  141;  Can  von.  5,. 360  ;  Cassia,  507;  Custer,  185  ; 
Elmore,  875;  Fremont,  1,000:  Idaho,  200;  Kootenai. 
1.500;  Latah,  5,900;  Lemhi,  200;  Lincoln,  840;  Nez 
Perce,  2,000  ;  Oneida,  1.000  :  Owyhee,  216  :  Shoshone, 
1,200;  Washington,  2.4.50.  These  figures  show  for  the 
whole  state  a  total  of  .30.805  acres  planted  to  fruit.  The 
figures  include  orchards,  vineyards,  and  small  fruit 
plantings,  and  are  considere<l  very  reliable.  Consider- 
ably the  largest  acreage  is  apples:  then  follow  prunes, 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  nectarines  and  quinces  in  the 
order  named.  Small-fniit  erowing  covers  an  important 
portion  of  the  acreage  given. 

All  kinds  of  forest  trees  suitable  to  northern  climatic 
conditions  can  be  grown  with  excellent  success  within 
the  state.  F.  A.  Huxtlev. 

ID£SIA  fYobrants  Ides,  Dutch  traveler  in  China). 
Bixnceiv.  A  genus  whose  only  species  is  a  Japanese 
tree,  hardy  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia,  It  is  a  large, 
rapid-growing,  deciduous  tree,  with  large  Ivs.  borne  on 
reddish  stalks  and  loose  clusters  of  fragrant,  greenish 
yellow  fls.  which  are  inconspicuous  except  for  their 
prominent  anthers,  and  numerous  orange-colored  ber- 
ries about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.  Fls.  dinpcious,  the 
parts  in  5's  lor  3-6 1 ;  sepals  tomentose,  imbricated,  de- 


ciduous; petals  0;  stamens  indefinite,  inserted  on  a 
small  disk  with  villous  filaments:  ovary  of  pistillate fis. 
globose  :  berries  with  an  indefinite  number  of  seeds. 
Prop,  by  green  wood  and  root  cuttings. 

polye&rpa,  Maxim.  Height  40  to  50  ft. :  Ivs.  drooping, 
5-10  in.  long,  sometimes  8  in.  broad,  usually  cordate- 
acuminate,  sometimes  oblong  or  orbicular,  deep  green, 
margin  distantly  serrate,  glaucous  beneath ,  petiole  4-6 
in.  long  :  panicles  shorter  than  the  Ivs.,  pendulous  : 
staminate  fls,  %  in.  across.  Var.  crispa  has  curled  foli- 
age. B.M.  6794.  R.H.  1872.  pp.  174,  175;  1878,  p.  254  ; 
1888,  pp.  4tK;-46o.    F.  1874,  pp.  64,  65. 

Joseph  Meehax  and  W.  M. 

ILEX  (the  ancient  Latin  name  of  Qnerrns  Ilex).  In- 
cluding Prinos  and  Othera.  IlicineiB  (or  Aquifoltdce(e). 
Holly.  Ornamental  evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  simple,  sometimes  spiny  Ivs.,  small,  in- 
conspicuous, whitish  fis.  in  axillary  clusters  or  solitary, 
and  black,  red  or  sometimes  yellow  berries,  remaining 
on  the  branches  often  until  the  following  spring.  Of 
the  evergreen  species,  only  /.  glabra  and  /.  riujosn  are 
quite  hardy  North,  and  also  /.  opaca  and  /.  crenata  in 
somewhat  sheltered  positions.  /.  Aquifolinm  and  /. 
cornuta  are  more  tender  but  stand  many  degrees  of 
frost  if  sheltered,  while  most  of  the  others  can  only  be 
grown  South.  Of  the  deciduous  species,  /.  ilecidmi,  I. 
montieola,  I.  Icevignta  and  verticillata  are  hardy  North; 
also  /.  Sieboldi  and  some  other  Japanese  species  are 
hardy  or  nearly  so.  The  Hollies,  especially  those  with 
scarlet  or  red  berries,  are  highly  ornamental,  and  the 
berried  branches  of  /.  opaca  and  /.  Aquifolinm  are  in 
great  demand  for  Christmas  decoration.  Also  /.  Icevi- 
gnta and  verticillata,  the  prettiest  in  fruit  of  the  decid- 
uous kinds,  are  sometimes  sold  for  this  purpose.  The 
deciduous  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  while  many  of  the 
evergreen  species  grow  into  small  or  medium-sized  trees, 
and  /.  opaca  is  the  tallest  of  the  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens which  are  hardy  North :  the  evergreens  /.  crenata, 
glabra,  ntgosa,  always  remain  shrubby.  Ilex  opaca  fills 
the  old,  deserted  and  very  dry  and  sunny,  barren  fields  of 
the  South,  and  thrives  on  extremely  poor  soil,  and  has 
good  color,  too.  This  trait  is  worth  noting.  /.  Aqtii- 
folium  is  a  favorite  evergreen  in  English  gardens,  and 
numerous  varieties  are  there  in  cultivation:  it  stands 
severe  pruning  well,  and  can  be  clipped  and  trained  into 
almost  every  shape;  it  also  makes  fine  hedges,  but  its 
slow  growth  is  a  disa<lvantage.  As  the  chief  value  of 
the  deciduous  species  is  in  the  ornamental  fruits  and 
the  Hollies  are  dioecious,  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
in  planting  a  few  staminate  ones,  but  mostly  pistillate 
plants,  and  to  give  the  latter  the  most  prominent  place. 
The  light,  close-grained  and  touerh  wood  of  some  of  the 
arborescent  species  is  much  valued  for  turnery-work, 
engraving  and  cabinet -making.  The  Ivs.  of  some  tropi- 
cal species,  as  /.  Paraguariensis  and  /.  conocarpa,  yield 
a  kind  of  tea  know  n  a-s  Ycrb^  dc  Mate,  or  Paraguay  Tea, 
which  is  much  used  in  S.  America.  The  Hollies  grow 
best  in  rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  the  evergreen  ones  in 
partly  shaded  sitmations.  but  /.  herigata,  verticillata  and 
also  Sieboldi  prefer  moist  places,  and  grow  even  in 
swamps.  Most  of  the  species  grow  slowly,  and  are  not 
easily  transplanted  when  older.  The  best  time  for  mov- 
ing the  evergreen  species  is  the  early  fall,  when  the 
young  woo<i  has  almost  ripened,  or  in  the  spring  just 
before  the  plants  start  into  new  growth.  The  leaves 
should  be  stripped  on  /.  opaca  and/.  Aqiii folium,  vrhen 
transplanted,  particularly  if  at  all  exposed— or  at  least 
nearly  all.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess. Wild  Hollies  may  be  handled  this  way  with  suc- 
cess, particularly  if  cut  back  as  well.  Prop,  by  seeds, 
which  do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year,  and  are 
therefore  stratified  and  treated  like  those  of  the  slow- 
growing  hawthorns.  The  young  seedlings  should  be 
transplanted  after  the  second  year.  The  evergreen  spe- 
cies may  l>e  increased  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  under 
glass,  especially  the  shrubby  ones  ;  they  are  also  some- 
times grafted  or  budded  on  seedlings  of  /.  Aquifolinm 
or  opat-a.  About  175  species  in  N.  and  S.  America,  tropi- 
cal and  temperate  Asia  and  few  in  Africa.  Australia  and 
Europe.  Lvs.  petioled.  with  small,  caducous  stipules: 
fls.  dioecious,  usually  in  rather  few-fld.  axillary  cymes; 
calyx  lobes,  petals  and  stamens  usually  4,  sometimes 
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more;  style  very  short:  fr.  a  berry-like  drupe,  with  osu- 
ally  ■*  bony  l-see«ied  stones. 

Index  of  names  accounted  for  below,  besides  those  in 
the  supplementar)'  list: 

IXDEX. 

albo-mareinata,  17.  decidiia,  40.  marginata.  14. 

albo-picta.  lt<.  dubiut,  41.  mierophylla,  9. 

angnstifolia,  34.  eehinata,  3.  mollis,  4'J. 

Alte^-larensis,  2.  ferox,  3.  montii-ola,  41. 

AqiiifoUain,  1.  ferox  argentea,  22.  niyrtifolia,  10   and 

arge nteo-uxargi-  ferox  aiirea.  23.  35. 

nata,  17.  Fortunei,  ;w.  opaca,  32. 

argenteo-medio-  fniPtu  aarantiacn,  x>«'n<inl»,  29. 

pieta.  18,  28.  platyphjilos,  5. 

arsjutideus.  46.  fructu  luteo,  27.  princeps,  6. 

a  II  reo-marginata,  glabra,  39.  pyrumiiialis,  30. 

20.  Handsworthensis,  quereifolia,  32. 

aureo-regina.  20.  hastata,  8.  [7.  St-otica,  l.i, 

aiireo-maculata,  19.  heterophylla,  12.  Scotica  aiurea,  25. 

aureo-picla    latifo-  heterophylla  axireo-  serrata,  45. 

Ua,  21.  pieta,  24.  serratifolia,  11, 

Cassine,  33  and  37.  lipvigj»ta.  43.  Sieboldii,  47. 

comuta,  31.  latifolia.  4  and  36.  tortuosa,  16. 

crenata.  38.  latifolia  inaryinata,  verticillata,  44. 

erispa,  16,  20.  vomitoria  37. 

Dahoon,33.  laurifolia,  13.  Wateriana,  26. 

A.    Foliage  evergreen. 

B.   Lvs.  tcith  coarse,  spiny  teeth,  rarely  mostly  entire. 

C.   Fls.  in  axillary  clusters  on  branches  of  previous 

year. 

1.  Aquifdlium,  Linn.  Eiropeax  Hollt.  Fig.  112.3. 
Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  short,  .spreading  branches,  forming 
an  oblong  or  pyramidal  head,  in  cultivation  often 
shrubby,  glabrous :  lvs.  short -petioied,  usually  ovate  or 
oblong-ovate,  waved  and  with  strong,  spiny  teeth,  shin- 
ing, 1}4-S  in.  long:  fr.  scarlet,  globular,  shining.  May, 
June.  Southern  and  middle  Eu.,  western  Asia,  China. 
Gng.  4:83.— A  very  variable  species.  A  full  account  of 
the  numerous  varieties  cult,  in  England  is  given  by  T. 
Moore  in  O.C.  II.  2,  p.  433,  519,  687,  751,  812  ;  4,  p.  ti87, 
741;  5,  p.  43,  3«;5,  437,  624;  6.  p.  232,  389,  616,  where  153 
varieties  are  described  and  many  of  them  figured. 
Some  of  the  most  important  and  most  distinct  are  de- 
scribed below.  Osmanfhits  Aquifolinm,  Sieb.  &  Zucc, 
an  oleaceous  shrub,  which  may  readily  be  known  by  its 
opposite  leaves,  is  occasionally  supplied  by  dealers  as  a 
variety  of  Ilex  Aquifolium. 

(a.)    Foliage  green. 

(b.)    Lvs.  spiny -toothed. 

(c.)    Size  of  lvs.  large,  about  2-4  in.  long. 

2.  Var.  Alteclar^nsis,  Hort.  Lvs.  oval,  large,  thin  and 
rather  plain,  with  numerous  teeth.  3.  Var.  fdroz,  Loud. 
{T.  echindta, 'Mill.).  Lvs.  of  medium  size,  with  strong 
teeth  and  numerous  small  spines  on  the  upper  convex 
surface.  A  very  distinct  variety,  known  as  Hedgehog 
Holly.  N.  2:175.  4.  Var.  latifolia,  Loud.  Lvs.  oval  to 
3H  in.  long,  with  rather  few,  divaricate  teeth.  G.C.  II. 
2:4.33.  5.  Var.  platyph^llos,  Hort.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate, 
to  3}4  in.  long,  with  divaricate  spines,  thick,  deep  green. 
6.  Var.  princeps,  Moore.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  to  4H  in. 
long,  with  strong,  regular  spines,  dark  green,  with 
prominent  veins  below.    G.C.  II.  13:45. 

(cc.)  Size  of  lvs.  small,  1-2  in.  long. 

7.  Var.  Handsworthensis,  Hort.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate, 
with  nimierous,  moderately  divaricate  spines,  projected 
toward  the  apex,  glossy  green.  G.  C.  II.  2:519.  8.  Var. 
Iiast4ta,  Hort.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  halbert-shaped: 
spines  large,  usually  only  2-4  on  each  side  at  the  base, 
the  upper  half  usually  entire.  G.  C.  II.  2:687.  9.  Var. 
mierophylla,  Hort.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  al>out  1  in. 
long,  shining  green,  with  small,  equal  plane  spines. 
G.C.  11.2:751.  A  very  small-leaved  form,  but  var.  line- 
ata  is  still  smaller,  and  has  the  smallest  lvs.  of  all. 

10.  Var.  myrtifdlia,  Hort.    Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  1-1  Va 
in.  long,  moderately  spiny,  rarely  entire.    G.C.  II.  2:687. 

11,  Var.  serratifdlia.  Loud,    Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  stiff, 
with  numerous  small  spiny  teeth.    G.C.  II.  2:687. 

(bb. )  Ifvs.  all  or  most  of  them  without  spines. 

12.  Var.  heterophylla.  Loud.  Lvs.  oval  or  elliptic- 
ovate,  almut  2^  in.  long,  sometimes  twiste<l  near  the 
apex,  entire  or  with  few  spiny  teeth.    G.C. II.  2:519. 


13.  Var.  lattrifdlia,  I^oud,  Lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic-lanceo- 
late. 2-3  in.  long,  usually  quite  entire.  14.  Var.  mar- 
giniita,  Loud.  Lvs.  broaidly  ovate,  sometimes  twisted 
near  the  apex,  with  thickened  entire  margin.  G.C.  II. 
2:813.  15.  Var.  Scdtica,  Hort.  Lvs.  oval-obovate,  blunt 
and  rounded  at  the  apex,  rarely  pointed.  lVi-2  in.  long, 
with  thickened,  wavy  entire  margin.  G.  C.  II.  2:813. 
16.  Var.  tortudsa,  Hort.  (var.  criapa,  Hort.).  Lvs.  oval 
and  spirally  twisted,  with  revdlute  margin,  entire  or 
with  few  spines,  about  2  in.  long:  of  dense  habit.  G.C. 
II.  2:«13. 

(aa. )  Foliage  variegated. 

(b. )  Lvs.  spiny-toothed. 

17.  Var.  &lbo-margin&ta.  Loud.  (var.  argenteo-margi- 
ndtii,  Hort.).  Lv>*,  broa«lly  ovate,  to  2*i  in.  long,  with 
numerous  irregular  spines,  dark  green,  the  disk  mottled 
with  grayish  green,  with  rather  narrow  silvery  margin. 
18.  Var.  albo-picta,  Lotxd.  ivar.  argenteo-medio-pictOf 
Hort.).  Lvs.  ovate,  with  divaricate  spines,  dark  green, 
with  a  whitish  center  and  a  narrow.  irrej.nilar.  -silvery 
margin.   G.C.  11.  4:687.    19.  Var.  ailreo-macul^ta,  Hort. 


1123.  Ilex  aquifolium. 
(X%.) 


1124.  Ilex  opaca. 
(X  'A.) 


Lvs.  oblong-oval,  2}4  in.  long,  with  distant  triangular, 
somewhat  divaricate  spines,  with  a  large  creamy  r.hite 
blotch  in  the  center,  outer  part  of  the  margin  dark 
green,  inner  part  mottled  pale  gray.  20.  Var.  aiireo-re- 
Iflna,  Hort.  (var.  a  urea  margindta  and  var.  latifolia 
marginata.  Ho.t.).  Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  to  3  in.  long, 
with  strongly  divaricate  spines,  mottled  with  gray  and 
green,  with  a  broad,  continuous  golden  yellow  margin. 
G.C.  11.5:44.  21.  Var.  aiureo-picta  latifolia,  Hort.  Lvs. 
ovate  or  broadly  ovate,  2  in.  or  more  long,  with  a  large, 
branching,  deep  yellow  blotch  in  the  middle,  and  with 
an  irregular,  deep  glossy  green  margin.  G.C.  II.  5:624. 
22.  Var.  fdrox  arg^htea.  Loud.  Like  var.  ferox,  but  the 
margin  and  the  surface  spines  creamy  white.  G.C.  II. 
5:44.  23.  Var.  f^rox  aurea.  Loud.,  is  like  the  former, 
but  with  yellow  spines  and  margin. 

(bb.)  Lvs.  spineless  or  mostly  so. 

24.  Var.  heterophylla  anreo-picta,  Hort.  Lvs.  ovate, 
flat,  sometimes  with  few  spines,  about  2%  in.  long, 
marked  in  the  middle  with  a  broad  feathery  blotch  of 
bright  yellow.  G.C.  II.  6:389.  25.  Var.  8c6tica  aurea, 
Hort.  Lvs.  obovate,  blunt,  slightly  wavy,  about  1K«  in. 
long,  dark,  mottled  green,  with  a  broad  golden  margin: 
of  dwarf  habit.  26.  Var.  Wateri&na,  Hort.  Lvs.  oblong 
or  ovate,  with  a  few  spines,  or  entire  and  plain  and 
obtuse,  about  2  in,  long,  mottled  with  gray  and  yellow- 
ish green  and  edged  with  a  broad,  irregular  golden 
band.    G.C.  II.  6:233. 

There  are  also  some  other  vars.,  as.  27.  var.  fructtt 
Itlteo,  with  yellow,  and  28,  var.  fructu  atirantiaco,  with 
orange  berries;  29,  var.  p^ndola,  with  pendulous 
branches  and  30,  var.  pyramidalis,  with  ascending 
branches,  forming  a  narrow,  oblong  head. 

31.  comttta,  Lindl.  Shrubby,  with  short  spreading 
branches,  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong,  with  3  strong  spines 
at  the  dilated  apex,  and  with  1-2  strong  spines  on  each 
side  of  the  truncate  base,  but  rounded  and  spineless  at 
the  base  on  older  plants,  dark  glossy  gr'^en  above,  2-4 
in.  long:  fr.  scarlet,  clustered,  short-pedicelled,  June, 
Julv.  N.China.  P.F.G.  1,  p.  43.  G.C.  1850:311.  F.S.7, 
p.  216;  9:895.    B.M.  5059. 

CC.  Fls.  in  1-few-fld.  axillary,  peduncled  cymes, 
on  this  year's  growth. 

32.  op&ca,  Ait.  (/.  quercifhlia,  Meerb.).  AiiERirAH 
Holly.    Fig.  1124.  Tree,with  spreading  short  branches. 
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sometimes  to  50  ft.,  forming  a  narrow,  pyramidal  head, 
glabrous :  Ivs.  oval  or  eUiptic-lancet)late,  witii  lar^fe  re- 
mote spiny  teeth,  rarely  entire,  dull  jrreen  above,  yel- 
lowish jrreen  beneath,  12—4  in.  lonjf:  fr.  dull  scarh-t,  usu- 
ally solitary,  glolx>se.  June.  Mass.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Mo. 
and  Tex.  Era.  ;W5.  S.  S.  1 :  45.  Gns:.  4: 277. -Hardier 
than  /.  Aqnifoliitm,  but  less  handsome. 

BB.  Lvs.  serrate,  crenate  or  entire. 

C.  Fr.  red:  nutlet  ribbed  on  the  back.    Tender. 

3.3.  Casslne,  Linn.  (/.  D<ihodn,  Walt.).  Dahoon. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft.:  Ivs.  obovate  to  oblong- 
linear,  acute  or  obtuse  and  mucronulate,  entire  or 
sharply  serrate  above  the  middle,  usually  pubescent  be- 
neath when  young,  2-;{  in.  long:  fr.  globose,  small,  «lull 
red,  rarely  yellow,  on  this  year's  growth.  April,  May. 
N.  C.  to  Fla.,  west  to  La.  S.  S.  1: 40.  34.  Var.  angruati- 
fdlia,  Ait.  Lvs.  linear-oblong  to  linear.  2-3  in.  long. 
35.  Var.  myrtifdlia,  CMiapm.  Lvs.  linear-oblong,  1-2  in. 
long:  fr.  usually  solitary.    S.S.  1:45. 

36.  latifdlia,  Thunb.  Tree,  sometimes  to  60  ft.,  gla- 
brous: lvs.  oval  to  oblong-lanceolate  or  obovate-oblong, 
serrate,  glossy  green  a^>ove,  3-7  in.  long:  fr.  red,  large, 
in  almost  sessile  clusters.  June.  Japan.  B.M.  5597. 
P.F.(i.  3,  p.  13.— One  of  the  most  beautiful  Hollies. 

37.  vomitdria,  Ait.  (/.  Casslne,  Walt.,  not  Linn.). 
Cassena.  Yaupon.  Shrub,  rarely  tree  to  25  ft.,  with 
spreading  branches  :  lvs.  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  cre- 
nate, glabrous,  }4-l,  rarely  to  2  in.  long:  fls.  clustered 
on  branches  of  the  previous  year:  fr.  scarlet,  globose, 
small.  April.  Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Ark.  and  Tex.^  S.S. 
1:48. 


1125-  nex  verticillata. 
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CC.  Fr.  black:  nutlets  smooth:  pistillate  fls.  nsttaUy 
solitary,  on  this  year's  growth. 
38.  cren^ta,  Thunb.  (/.  FMunei,  Hort.).  Much- 
branched  shrub,  rarely  small  tree  to  20  ft.:  lvs.  oval, 
obovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  crenately  serrate, glabrous, 
J^-IV^  in.  long:  fls.  4-raerous.  Mav,  June.  Japan.  Gng. 
6:165. 


39.  srl&bra,  Gray  {Pr)nnH  i/h)her,  hinn.).  Ivkberrv. 
WiNTEKBEKKV.  Much-brauched  ujtright  shnib,  to  8  ft.: 
lvs.  obovate  to  oblauceolate.  obtuse,  with  few  obtuse 
teeth  towar<l  the  apex,  glabrous.  1-2  in.  long  :  fls.  .5-H- 
merous.  June.  Mass.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Miss.  L.B.C 
5:450. 

aa.    Foliage  deciduous  :  fr.  red.    (Prinos.) 

B.    Frs.  mostly  and  lvs.  partly  fascicled  on  short  spur*  : 
nutlets  >'ibbed  on  the  back. 

40.  decldaa,  Walt.  (  Prlnns  deciduus,  DC).  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  light  gray  spreatliug  branches: 
lvs.  cuneate-oblong  or  obovate,  usually  obtuse,  crenately 
serrate,  »lark  green,  and  with  impressed  veins  above, 
pale  and  pubescent  beneath,  ll^-'A  in.  long:  fr.  globose, 
orange  or  orange-scarlet,  ht  in.  across.  May.  Va.  to  Fla., 
west  to  Texas.    S.S.  1:4!). 

41.  monticola,  Gray  (Pr)nos  diibins,  Don).  Tree,  to 
40  ft.,  with  slender  branches,  forming  a  narrow  pyra- 
midal head  or  spreading  shrub:  lvs.  oval  or  oval-lanceo- 
late, acute  or  acuminate,  sharply  serrate.  pu>»escent  only 
along  the  veins  beneath.  2-6  in.  long:  fr.  red,  gloliular- 
ovoid,  %  in.  across.  Mav.  N.V.  to  S.  C,  west  to  Ala. 
S.S.  1:50.  G.C.  II.  14:689  (as  /.  decidua).  42.  Var. 
m6yis,  Britton  {/.  m6llis.  Gray).  Lvs.  broa«lly  ovate, 
soft-pubescent  when  young,  glabrous  above  at  length. 

BB.    Frs.  and  lvs.  not  fascicled:  frs.  axillary :  nut- 
lets smooth. 

43.  laevigata,  Gray  {Prlnos  Upvightus,  Pursh). 
WiNTEKBEUUv.  Low  shrub.  of  upright  habit:  lvs.  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  finely  or  crenately  serrate,  rather  thick, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  VA-l]/%  in.  long,  turning  clear 
yellow  in  fall:  fls.  6-9-merous:  fr.  depressed-globose, 
itright  orantre-red,  over  %  in.  across.  May,  June. 
Maine  to  Pa.  and  Va.    G.F.  4:221. 

44.  verticill&ta,  Gray  (Prlnos  verticilldtus,  Linn.). 
Bi.ACK  All»ek.  Wintekberrv.  Fig.  1125.  Shrub,  with 
spreading  branches:  lvs.  obovate  to oblanceolate  or  lan- 
ceolate, acuminate  or  acute,  serrate  or  doubly  serrate, 
usually  pubescent  beneath,  1^2-3  in.  long,  turning  black 
after  frost:  fls.  5-6-merous  :  fr,  bright  red,  rarely  yel- 
low, about  %  in,  across.  June,  July.  Canada  to  Fla., 
west  to  Wis.  and  Mo.  Em.  .388. —  Very  variable  in  shape 
and  texture  of  lvs.  One  of  the  best  hardy  shrubs,  with 
ornamental  frs.,  which  remain  on  the  branches  until 
midwinter,  and  are  not  eaten  by  birds. 

45.  serr&ta,  Thunb.  Slender  shrub,  to  15  ft.,  similar 
to  the  former  but  smaller  in  every  part:  lvs.  elliptic  or 
ovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  finely  serrate,  pubescent  or 
glabrous  beneath,  1-2  in.  long  :  fls.  4-6-merous  :  fr. 
bright  red,  small,  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  in.  across.  June. 
Japan.  There  are  two  fonns  of  this  species:  both  have 
been  introduced  from  Japan  as  /,  Sieboldi,  the  first  by 
Prof.  Sargent,  the  second  by  Thomas  Hogg.  46.  Var. 
argtltiden8,Rehder  (/.  argutidens,  Miq. ).  Lvs.  glabrous 
beneath,  short-petioled,  teeth  more  remote  and  less  fine: 
fls.  usually  4-merous.  47.  Var.  Sieboldi,  Kehder  (/. 
Sieboldi,  Miq.).  Lvs.  somewhat  larger,  longer-petioled, 
more  flnely  serrate,  pubescent  beneath  :  fls.  usually 
5-merous. 

/.  ambifjua,  Chapm.  Deciduous  large  shrub,  allied  to  I.  mon- 
ticol.1.  Lvs.  usually  almost  glabrous,  remotely  serrate,  1-2  in. 
long.  N.  0.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Ark.  and  Tex.—/.  .1  'neldnchier,  M. 
A.  Curtis.  Deeiduons  shrub,  to  6  ft.:  lvs.  oblong,  subacute, 
serrate.  puV>escent,  Ij^-.l  in.  long:  fr.  dull  red,  large.  Va.  to 
La.  Gr.F.2:41.  Hardy. — /.  Californica,  Brandegee.  Evergreen 
large  shrub,  to  12  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong-elliptic, 
obtuse,  remotely  and  crenately  serrulate.  2-.")  in.  long:  fr.  black, 
small,  (.'alif.  O.F.  7:41.5  (by  error  named  I.  triflora). — LCana- 
riensis,  Poir.  Evergreen  tree,  to  20  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  ovate  to 
o%-ate-oblong,  obtuse,  entire.  2-4  in.  long:  fr.  usually  solitary, 
on  this  year's  growth.  Canar. — /.  connrdrpa.  Reiss.  Evergreen 
shrub,  to  6  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  arniniin.'ite.  serrulate, 
glabrous,  3-5  in.  long:  fls.  in  short,  dense  spikes:  fr.  ovoid- 
conic.  Brazil.  B.M.  7310. — /.  corinren,  Chapm.  (I.  lucida.Torr. 
&  (Jr.).  Allied  to  I.  glaV>ra.  bnt  taller:  lvs.  broader  and  longer, 
to  3  in.,  acute  or  acuminate.  N.  C.  to  Fla.,  west  to  La. — /.  dipy- 
rcna.  Wall.  Evergreen  tree,  to  40  ft. :  lvs.  elliptic  to  lanceolate, 
remotely  spiny-serrate,  sometimes  entire,  glabrous, 2-4  in.  long: 
fr.  scarlet,  globose,  clustered.  Himal.— /.  dftbia.  B.  8.  P.=I. 
monticola. — /.  Gonsj6nhn,  Mart.^=Villaresiamucronata. — /.  in- 
siV;»i»«,  Hook.  f.  Evergreen  sm.-iU  tree:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate, 
6-C  in.  long,  spiny-toothed,  often  almost  entire  on  older 
plants:  fr.  large,  glolK)se.  Himal.  G.C.  II.  14:297.— 7.  iufcgra, 
Thunb.   Evergreen  large  shrub  or  tree,  to  40  ft. :  lvs.  obovate. 
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obtusely  pointed,  entire,  3-4  in.  long :  fr.  large,  r.-ither  long- 
ywlunclwl.  rf«l.  .Inpan. — /.  /<<'»wi//»'».  Chapju.  I>t*«-itiii(mH  nhmi*. 
mlifHl  to  I.  deoidua:  Ivs.  elliptic-lanceolatt*.  frenatf ly  a»Trnte, 
iilmust  glabrous:  fr.  glolKme.  Hlendfr-iKMUcfliwl.  X.Cto<tu., 
west  to  I^a.  ii.  F.  :*::{1."). — /.  tn ie rttrd rpa ,  Lindl.  =■  n»tunda, 
Thunb.— /.  ParagiiarientiM,  St.  Hil.  (I.  I'aragiiayenHiH,  Auth.). 
Matk.  Paracu'av  Tea.  Shmb,  to  l.'»  ft..  Ivs.  <)»M»vate.  obtuse, 
ot'tu.sely  «erriite.  2-.">  in.  long,  glabrous:  fr.  small,  petlunrlwl. 
Brazil.—/.  Perado,  Ait.  ( I.  plHtyjthy lies, Webb.  Ac  Berth.).  Ever- 
gretn  pyramidal  tn-e,  to  2U  ft.,  glabrous:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  or 
olK)vate  to  oblong,  entire,  serrate  on  young  plants,  '2-'>  in  long: 
fr  large,  mhI,  clustered,  8hort-pe<lieene<i,on  last  years  growth: 
Canar.  Ii.B.('.6:,'.H».  B.M.407!».— /.  rottinda,  Thunb.  (I.  micro- 
carpa.  Lindi.).  Evergreen  slimb  or  tree,  to  40  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong 
or  elliptic,  acute,  pointed,  quite  entire:  fr.  small,  red,  in  pe- 
dnncled  clusters.  Japan.  P.F.(f.  l,p.  4:».  (t.C.  1850::ni.  F.S.7, 
p.  210. — /.  rughaa,  V.  Schmidt.  Evergreen  low  Rpreading  ahnib, 
sometimes  prostrate,  glabrous:  Ivs.  oblong-Knceolate  to  lan- 
ceolate, remotely  crenate-serrate,  rugose  alM)ve,  '%-2  in.  long: 
fr.  usually  8olitar>',  scarlet.  Japan,  Sacchalin. — /.  tri/lora, 
Brandegee.  Evergreen  tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  spreading  pxibescent 
branches:  Ivs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  remotely  serrate  or  almost 
entire,  pubescent, 'i-iO'a  in.  long:  lis.  5-merous.  Calif.  G.F.  7:416 
(by  error  nanie<l  I.  Califomica).  ALFRED  Rehder. 

ILLlCIUMl  Latin  forrt//Mrfm?H/;  probably  in  reference 
to  the  agreeable  odor).  Magnoliiicece.  A  half  dozen  .spe- 
cies in  Japua,  China  ln«lia  and  eastern  N.  America. 
Small  trees  or  shrubs.  jrlalTous,  with  thick,  short-peti- 
oled  entire  evergreen  Ivs.:  Hs.  small,  solitary  or  in  3's 
in  the  axils  of  Iv.s.  or  bud-seales.  nodding  or  inclined, 
yellow  or  purplish ;  sepals  .'{-6;  petals  many,  imbricated 
in  .'?  or  more  rows  or  series;  stamens  l(>-many,  with 
thick  filaments:  carpels  usually  many,  forming  a  ring 
of  almost  woody  pods.  The  lUiciums  are  aromatic  plants 
with  perfect  Hs. 

One  of  the  Illiciums  famishes  the  Star  or  Chinese 
Anise,  which  is  the  small  st.ir  shaped  cluster  of  fruits. 
The  odor  and  flavor  strongly  resemble  Anise.  It  is  much 
used  in  oriental  countries  in  cookery,  and  is  exporte<l  to 
some  extent  and  is  said  to  be  used  in  flavoring  certain 
French  wines.  This  product  comes  from  China.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  /.  anisatum  of 
Linn»us,  but  that  plant  is  a  Japanese  tree  and  it  con- 
tains a  poison.  In  the  American  trade  are  the  names 
/.  anisatiini  and  /.  reliffiostnn.  It  now  transpires  that 
these  names  belong  to  the  same  plant,  and  that  the  Star 
Anise  is  produced  by  another  species.  This  other  spe- 
cies, or  the  true  Star  Anise,  was  first  accurately  tie- 
scribed  and  figured  (as  /.  vcnim.  Hook,  f . )  in  B.M. 
700.")  (1888),  where  the  confusion  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies is  elucidated.  There  is  probablj'  only  one  East 
Asian  lUicium  in  the  trade  in  N.  Amer.,  as  follows: 

ani8d,tum,  Linn.,  not  Gfertn.  (/.  relif/idauni,  Sieb.  & 
Zucc).  Small  tree:  Ivs.  alternate,  elliptic,  short-peti- 
oled,  somewhat  acuminate:  fis.  mostly  solitary,  sessile 
or  nearly  so,  yellowish,  not  fragrant,  with  many  very 
narrow  petals,  and  20-30  stamens.  Japan.  B.M.  15965.— 
Grown  far  S.   There  is  a  form  with  variegated  Ivs. 

Two  native  niiciums  growing  in  the  Gulf  country  are:  /. 
Floriildnum,  Ellis.  Shml).  fi-10  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  4  in. 
or  more  long:  petals  20-:jo.  very  narrow,  dark  crimson.  B.M. 
4;<9.  (tu.  36,  p.  l.")l.  J.H.  III.  .30:365.—/.  parriflonim,  Michx. 
Lvs.  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  mostly  under  4  in.  long:  petals  very 
small  (Ji  in.  long),  6-11,  yellowish.  L_  fj_  b_ 

ILLIR0I8,  HOETICULTUEE  IN.  Fig.  112fi.  The 
state  of  Illinois,  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  its  eastern  boundary  over  700  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic coast,  has  a  range  north  and  south  of  a  little  over 
3.")0  miles,  extending  from  'M°  to  42°  30'  north  latitude, 
and  a  breadth  east  and  west  of  about  200  miles  at  its 
widest  point.  In  spite  of  its  great  length,  the  difference 
in  mean  annual  temperature  between  the  extreme  north- 
ern and  southern  parts  of  the  state  is  only  10°  P., 
although  the  rairfall  in  the  southern  part  is  one-half 
greater  than  in  the  northern. 

Soil  conditions  alone  considered.  Illinois  stands,  agri- 
culturally, at  the  very  forefront.  Third  among  the  states 
of  the  Union  (1890)  in  population,  and  first  in  railroad 
mileage,  it  is  also  first  in  total  bulk  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products.  There  are  no  considerable  tracts 
of  worthless  land  in  the  state;  and  the  statistics  col- 
lected by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  show  everj-  one 
of  the  102  counties  of  the  state  to  be  fruit-producing. 


The  statistics  of  the  census  of  1890  showed  Illinois  at 
that  time  tu  be  easily  thinl  in  rank  among  the  horti- 
cultural .states. 

The  horticultural  interests  of  Illinois  have  been  well 
Imiketl  after  and  carefully  placed  on  a  permanent  basis 
by  the  legislature.  In  1h74  an  m't  was  passed  by  that 
btxly  establishing  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Stx-iety 
(which  was  organized  in  I8.">r>)  as  a  public  corp«»ration 
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1126.  Illinois. 
Showing  three  horticultural  divisions,  following  county  lines. 

of  the  state.  The  State  Horticultural  Society  is  divided 
into  three  subdivisions,  the  Northern,  Central  and  South- 
ern Illinois  Horticultural  Societies,  each  taking  in  about 
one-third  of  the  state  (see  map).  The  State  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  liberally  supported  by  the  legislature 
since  its  foundation,  and  is  in  a  flourishintr  conditi(»n. 

The  most  distinctive  fruit  section  of  Illinois  is  the 
southern  thinl.  This  area  contains  something  over 
150,000  acres  devoted  to  the  growinir  of  aj»i)les  alone. 
Other  deciduous  fruits,  notably  peaches  and  pears,  and 
small  fruits,  especially  strawberries,  are  also  grown  in 
large  quantities  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  During  the  sea- 
son of  1898  over  800  car-loads  of  strawb«'rries  aUme  were 
shipped  to  outside  markets  from  the  fruit  districts  of 
southern  Illinois.  Increased  shipping  facilities  and  the 
coming  into  bearing  of  orchards  already  some  time 
planted  are  rapidly  briniring  southern  Illinois  into  com- 
petition with  Michigan  in  the  production  of  peaches. 

The  southern  fruit  district,  as  indicated  on  the  map, 
lies  between  37°  and  39°  30'  north  latitude,  the  former 
being  the  latitude  of  Norfolk,  Va..  and  the  latter  that 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  climate  of  this  district  is  best 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  isotherm  .")°  F.  passes 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  the  same  tem- 
perature line  also  passing  through  the  peach  and  sweet 
potato  districts  of  Delaware  and  southern  New  Jersey. 
The  ,jO°  isothenu  pas'jes  throntrh  Illinois  about  on  tlie 
dividing  line  between  the  northern  and  central  fruit  dis- 
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tri<'t<4,  thun  Mhowinic  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
tiorthern  «li«trict,  — which  is  necomi  to  ti»e  southern  in 
small-fniit  prmluction,  aixl  in  IMW  pro«liic«Ml  more  ifrapes 
than  both  the  other  distrirtH  put  tojfi'ther,  —  to  !>♦•  prncti- 
caiiy  the  .<«ame  as*  that  of  the  great  i^rape  tuxi  MPiail  fruit 
aections  of  central  New  Yorli.  While  speakinu'  of  tem- 
perature it  ithoultl  aUo  he  noted  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  <»f  the  famous  Santa  Clara  valley  Hn<l  the 
Santa  I'niz  mountain  wine  ffrape  dintriet  of  Ctilifornia 
in  ^'^  F.,  or  about  that  of  Madison  and  Bond  counties, 
Illinois. 

In  1898  the  total  annual  )>reeipitation  at  (ialenn.  in  the 
extreme  northwest  eornrr  of  the  state,  was  M  inehi's; 
in  Henderson  county  and  from  thence  alont;  a  line  a 
little  north  of  east  clear  across  the  state.  40  inches:  in 
a  circle  taking  in  A<lams.  I'ike.  Fulton.  Tazewell.  Menard 
and  Morgiin  counties,  and  along  u  line  entering  the  state 
in  Monroe  county,  ben«ling  north  almost  as  far  as  Spring- 
field, and  thence  southeast  to  Lawrence  county.  .'>0 
inches;  and  in  the  12  or  14  extrenu>  southern  counties 
of  the  state.  JtO  itidn's.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  for 
10  years  up  to  atid  including  1W»8  at  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Kxpehment  Station  at  I'rbana,  Champaign 
county,  was  nearly  Xi%  inches. 

Prooi'cts.  — An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  horticultural 
interests  of  Illinois  can  be  best  gained  by  reference  to 
the  following  tables,  which  give  the  approximate  pro- 
duction of  the  various  horticultural  crops  raised  in  the 
state  for  five  years,  down  to  and  including  181)8: 


QUAPZH— Annual  Crop  in  Poundt. 


Year. 

IH94 

IHIJT 


1804 
l«)5 
1H»6 
1897 


1894 

iMo:. 

IHStO 
1H1>7 
181)8 


Nor.  Dlv. 
«0.'i,6:M 

lyn.MMM 

'-'4s.l.*.l 
441».<« 
715,5irJ 


Cent.  DIt. 

ATiO.iWH 
45».»lfl 
467.H77 
673.KKJ 
4a5.;>44 


Sou.  IMt. 
4«7.«1.T 

4ii).8:)u 

2:h>.«>7 
'JU1.8U7 


Strawbebbies— J n«uoi  Value  of  Crop. 


$14..'i0U 

7.407 
lt.:t82 
17,840 


t»,0.-t7 
1.SK5 
:i.805 

3,U20 


ISS.OlO 

3.458 

14.»10 

24..T74 

24,080 


Watibsiii/)N8— ilnn«a(  Value  of  Crop. 


$24,021 
20,2:a 
2.{.215 
21.1SJ7 
20.773 


IM.UO 
10.217 
lrt.4.M 
10.103 


♦2.128 

11.710 

8.i:<5 

8,27« 

8,201 


TottJ 

l,7:il,0H» 

l.lHi9.«4.1 

WHil.OlH 

1.2C;{,472 

1,352,JH3 


$t:J.W5 
lO.tKtO 
2tJ,;22 

45,MJ 


$55,112 
50.0.-.7 
47,121 
4«,22t 
450^7 


Othkb Fkiits  and  Bebuies- 


18&4 
1S<J5 
1.SJW 
1HJ>7 
1898 


$28,190 
17..-.;{2 
18,106 
21.175 
25,807 


$:{fl.o:to 
:w.oi5 

22  586 
25.775 
20.452 


■Annual  Value  of  Crop. 

$12,364  $107,484 

114,.'i60  KU.IM)? 

80.73:<  121.515 

110.249  1.57.  IIW 

M.l8ti  1J6,445 


1894 

1H95 
IHJW 
1807 
1888 


Impatiens  Sultani. 


("fC.HAED  Fhv ITS— Annual  Crop  in  Bushel*. 

APPLES. 


Year. 

Nor.  DiT. 

Cent.  Div. 

Sou.  Div. 

Total. 

1894 

305.0.57 

1.704,3.38 

.5.13.403 

2..'>42,798 

1895 

365.908 

2.287.731 

4.737,027 

7,.390,666 

1896 

:«)1.7.'.4 

1.890,464 

2,404.441 

4.6.56.6.59 

1897 

.520,775 

2,871,040 

5,164.672 

8,556,487 

1898 

136,151 

227.050 
PEACHES. 

670,280 

1.033.48* 

1894 

869 

13.247 

4&..582 

63,698 

1895 

6.06.3 

23.173 

169,576 

198,812 

1896 

8.135 

20.704 

141.174 

170,013 

1897 

2.:J87 

11.075 

23ii,><16 

244.278 

1898 

8,912 

10,750 
PEAE.S. 

193,730 

213.392 

18frl 

.313 

1.845 

3.007 

5,165 

1«»5 

275 

1..528 

14.104 

15.997 

1896 

434 

1.2.51 

12,11«1 

13.876 

1897 

192 

1.000 

13.773 

15.055 

1898 

223 

885 

10.177 

11.285 

Sweet  Votatoks— Annual  Crop  in  Buahela. 

7,901  85,:rJl  235,704  328,926 

18.409  80.2:{1  200,22»)  2y8,h«W 

25.408  67.147  210.700  3113.345 

10.003  49,.")SMi  132.7ti3  192.302 

12.633  ^             67.327  280.156  360,116 

The  large  falling  off  in  the  apple  production  of  the 
state  duriiig  the  sea.sou  oi  l8l»8  was  d'le  to  a  scourge  «»f 
the  apple-scab  fungus,  which  attacke  1  ami  devastated 
the  apple  orchards  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Pear-growing  in  southern  Illinois  has  been 
more  or  less  kept  btwk  by  the  prevalence  of 
pear  blight,  which  has  destroyed  many  trees 
before  coming  into  bearing.  No  comment  on 
the  other  tables  is  necessary,  as  they  tell 
their  own  story. 

The  nursery  industry  has  been  largely  de- 
veloped in  Illinois.    There  are  447  commen-ial 
nurseries    in  the  state,     203  in  the  northern 
division,    14;{  in  the   central,  and    101  in  the 
southern.     The   other   branches  of   horticul- 
tural industry  are  also  well  developed  in  tlie 
state.     Gardening    for    the    Chicago    market 
forms  a  large  and  important  business  in  it- 
self ;    while  the    growing  of    vegetables   for 
shipment  in  certain  sections  of  southern  Illi- 
nois is  assuming  large  proportions.    Cobden,  in  Union 
county,  is  the  largest  shipping  point   for  tomatoes  in 
the  United   States,  sending  out   some  300  car-loads  of 
this   single    fruit   during  the    season   of   1898.     t^nion 
county,  exclusive  of  Cobden.  shipped  to  outside  mar- 
kets about  400  car-loads  of  tomatoes  during  the  same 
season. 

Chicago  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  sec- 
ond largest  market  in  the  United  States  for  cut-flowers. 
The  business  has  grown  considerably  since  that  time, 
although  exact  flgures  are  not  obtainable.  The  only 
notable  examples  of  landscape  horticulture  or  landscape 
gardening  in  the  state  are  found  in  the  Chicago  city 
park  system,  which  is  the  largest  and  in  some  respects 
the  finest  in  the  entire  country. 

With  her  situation,  natural  advantages,  vast  resources 
and  present  attainments  along  these  lines,  Illinois  seems 
destined  to  take  even  higher  rank  horticulturally  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  than  she  has  in  the  past;  and 
with  her  increasing  production  and  immense  and  grow- 
ing railway  facilities,  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
older  fruit-producing  regions  of  the  Union. 

The  tables  giving  crop  reports  are  compiled  from 
figures  given  in  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Other  figures  (ex- 
cept where  noted  as  being  from  census  report )  are  from 
the  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Institute  for 
1898,  The  climatic  and  meteorological  information  is 
based  on  reports  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
and  records  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  j.  c.  Blair. 
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IMAHTOPHtLLUM.    Included  under  Clivia. 

lilllOBTELLES.    Consult  KvtrUtMtintj  Flotcera. 

IMPATIENS  I  from  the  Latin:  havin»f  reference  to  the 
ptMis,  which.  whi'U  ripe,  on  "tliKht  pressure  burst  op«'n, 
BcatterinK  the  seed).     Geriini<)cnp.    ( By  some  referred 
to  Itit  Ian  mi  niirrtp.)  Tender,  succulent  herbs,  with 
very  fleshy  stems  and  siniph*  h'aves  usually  alter- 
nate au«l  the   upper  ones   often   in  whorls:    pe- 
«luncU's  axillary,  with  1-4*  or  more  tls.  of  various 
cidors  :    sepals  ;{   (seldom   .')),  the  posterior  one 
taking  on  a  spur-like  shape;  petals  5  or 
;{,  in  which  case  '1  are  »rn»wn  together: 
fr.  a  ptwl,  which,  when  ripe,  bursts  when 
pinched,    scatterimr   the    seeds,     AlM)ut 
220  species,  mainly  fnun  tropical    India 
and  Africa.    AlM.ut  20  hav«^  found  their 
\v;  y  into  cultivation  for   the  most  part 
as  jfreenh<»usf  plants.  /.  Jinlsdminu  being  the  species 
be»(t  known  as  an  outdoor  annual.    See  Balsam.   Propa- 
gation by  cuttings  and  seed. 

A.  PeiJunelea  tcifh  single  fla. 

H&wkeri,  W.  Ruil.  A  bushy,  soft-wooded  plant  with 
wtll  lininched  stems  of  a  dull  re«l  color;  Ivs.  opposite  or 
in  whorls  of  ."{.  ovute,  acuminate,  serrate,  <lark  green: 
peduncles  axillary,  long  and  slender:  Hs.  rountled  in 
outline,  al»out  ."{  in.  in  diam.,  deep  carmine,  with  a  white 
eye.  South  Sea  Islands.  Int.  about  lhH«».  U.C.  II.  2.'k7<)1, 
l.H.  ."{4:2.— A  irreenh«>use  plant,  needing  an  intermediate 
temperature.  Plants  from  early  spring  cuttings  bloom 
all  summer  and  into  autumn. 

platyp^tala,  Lindl.  (/.  pulchh-rima,  Dalzell.  /.  lati- 
fdlin,  Hort. ).  Stems  strong,  succulent,  branched  and 
usually  reddish  purple:  Ivs.  whorled,  lanceolate  or  oval, 
serrate,  hairy  beneath:  peduncles  axillary,  shorter  than 


protected  and  warm  situations  outdoors.  Pr»>p.  by  cut- 
tings, and  during  growth  should  be  treated  like  Uloxinias. 
Var.  Lucie  or  Lucy  l>elongs  here. 

AA.  Peduncles  with  1-S  fl». 

8ult4nl,  Hook.    Fig.  1127     From  12-24  in.  high,  with 
stout  stem  and  branches,  rather  succulent  and  green: 


1128.  Impatiens  aurea  (X  %.  ) 
One  of  the  native  jewel-weeds. 


the  Ivs.:  fls.  large,  rose-colored:  spur  sickle-shaped, 
rather  thin  and  petals  transversely  ol)cordate.  Summer. 
Java.  R.n.  1847:221.  B.R.  32:t>8.-Needs  a  moderate  to 
warm  temp.,  and  may  be  used  as  a  house-plant  '•r  in 


1129.  Impatiena  Roylei  (X>a)' 

Ivs.  elliptical  or  lanceolate  and  narrowed  into  a  petiole 
about  1  in.  long;  lower  Ivs.  alternate,  upper  ones  almost 
whorled:  i)eduncles  axillary,  of  a  rich  rose-red  in  the 
orijfinal  form.  Hybrids  and  sports  have  given  shades 
from  pink  to  almost  purple,  and  a  white  variety  also  ex- 
ists. Spur  is  verv  long  and  thin.  Zanzibar.  H.M.  «>04;i. 
Gn.2;{,  p.:«l.  V.7::r2.-),;{20.  S.H.2:2»0.  I.H.:{0:488;  42, 
p.  140.  R.H.  1884:12.  — Increased  by  seeds;  also  by  cut- 
tings.which  root  readily.  With  /.  ffookeriaiut,  the  best 
in  cult.  A  greenhouse  plant;  it  a?so  does  well  as  a  house 
plant,  blooming  almost  continuously. 

AAA.    Peduncles  with  2-4  *Ih.:  plant  2-4  ft. 

ailrea,  Muhl.  (/.  pallida.  Nutt.).  Pale  Toich-me- 
NOT.  Jewel-weed.  Fig.  1128.  With  I.biflora  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  in  the  indigenous  flora  of  the 
U.  S.  Larger  than  /.  hi  flora;  otherwise  similar  to  it, 
with  pale  yellow  fls.  sparingly  (lotted  with  brownish  red; 
spur  short,  notche<l,  and  less  than  one-third  the  length 
of  the  posterior  sepal.  Moist,  shady  places.  July-Sept. 
Quebec  to  Ore.,  Kans.  and  Oa,  B.B.  2:404.  — Procurable 
from  dealers  in  native  plants. 

bifldra,  Walt.  {T.  fulva.'SwXt.).  Spotted  Tour ji-me- 
NOT.  Jewel-weed.  With  /.  aurea  representing  the  ge- 
nus in  the  U.  S.  An  annual  with  orange-colored  fls., 
mottled  with  reddish  brown  :  spur  strongly  inflexed, 
about  half  as  long  as  posterior  sepal.  Moist,  shady 
places.  Julv-(^ctober.  Nova  Scotia  to  Alaska,  Ore., 
aio.  and  Fla!  B.B.  2:40:{.  D.  155. -Has  been  ofl"ered  by 
dealers  in  native  plants. 

Bals&mina,  Linn.  (Balsdmina  hort^nsis,DC.).  Gar- 
den Balsam.    See  Vol.  I,  p.  126. 

AAAA.    Peduncles  with  S-6  or  more  fls. 

Hookeri^na,  Am.  (I.  higlandulf>sa,yioon.  I.  Sultdni 
dlha.  Hort.).  A  verj*  succulent  much-branched  plant, 
growing  to  a  height  of  3  ft.:  Ivs.  long-petioled,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  to<ithed  :  peduncles  axillary  in  the  upper 
Ivs. :  fls.  large,  white,  spotted  with  purple  on  the  large 
lower  petals;  spur  bent  horn-shaped,  and  longer  than 
the  fls.  Blooms  in  fall.  Ceylon.  B.M.  4704. -It  is  a  per- 
enni*''.,  requires  a  moderate  temp.,  and  does  not  bloom 
until  well  developed.  Prop,  by  cuttings.  One  of  the 
best  species  in  cult. 

R6ylei,  Walp.  (/.  gland uHgera,  Royle).  Fig.  1129. 
A  rather  coarse  garden  annual,  with  strong  stem,  suc- 
culent and  much-branched:  lower  Ivs.  opposite;  upper 
Ivs.  usually  in  3's  and  whorled.  all  ovate  or  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, naked,  4  in.  long.  sb.  rply  serrate:  basal  serra- 
tions and  the  petiole  glandular:  peduncles  axillary, 
with  3  or  more  fls.  and  very  numerous  toward  top  of 
plant:  fls.  large,  dark  purple;  spur  very  short.  Aug., 
Sept,  India.  B.M.  4020.  B.R.  2«):22.-(Trown  from  seed, 
neetling  but  little  care,  and  useful  in  groups. 

G.  N.  Lauman. 

IMPHEE.     See  Sorghum. 
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INCABVlLLEA  (after  Incarville,  the  French  Jesuit 
missionary  to  China).  Bignoniacrte.  About  10  species 
of  herbaceous  perennials  from  central  Asia,  one  of 
which,  /,  Deluvayi,  has  achieved  extraordinary  notice 
since  1893.  It  is  a  liardy  plani  with  handsome  pinnate 
foliaj^e,  each  leaf  being  1  ft.  long,  with  ^s  many  as  l.>-20 
dentate  segments:  scape  1-2  ft.  high,  bearing  2-12  large 
trumpet-shaped,  rosy  purple  tis.,  each  2-3  in.  long  and 
as  much  wide.  These  Us.  are  probably  equal  in  decora- 
tive value  to  many  of  the  Bignonias  cherished  in  our 
greenhouses.  In  size  and  beauty  they  rank  with  those 
of  Catalpa,  Bignonia  and  Teconia,  of  the  same  family. 
This  species  is  certainly  the  finest  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  in  the  Bignoria  family.  The  tube  is  yellow 
inside  and  out,  and  the  2  upper  lobes  are  smaller  than 
the  3  lower  ones.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Amphi- 
corae,  and  the  tlowers  of  both  have  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance, but  in  Incarvillea  the  calyx  lobes  are  awl- 
shaped,  while  in  Amphicome  the  calyx  is  truncate  or 
shortly  dentate.  Also  the  seeds  of  Incarvillea  have  an 
entire  hyaline  wii^,:,  .vhile  in  Amphicome  the  seeds  have 
a  wing  thai  is  cu',  into  long  thin,  strips  or  hairs.  The 
two  genera  form  a  small  but  remarkable  group,  charac- 
terized by  theiT  capsules  opening  by  the  ventral  suture 
only.  William  Watson  dei-lares  that  Incarviileas  are  not 
annuals,  as  sta  ed  in  the  botanies. 

The  general  CAperience  seems  to  be  that  thase  plants 
need  rather  mo.*e  winter  protection  than  most  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  A  light,  sandy  loam,  well  en- 
riched and  deeply  worked,  suits  them  well,  and  they  like 
a  sheltered  position  in  a  rather  warm,  sunny  place. 
Prop,  by  division  or  seed. 

A.    Segments  toothed  from  base  to  apex. 

Delav&yi,  Bur.  &  Franch.  Fig.  1130.  Lvs.  few,  radi- 
cal: Ifts.  4-5  in.  long,  not  quite  oppoi>ite:  stamens  in- 
cluded. B.M.  74(i2.  Gn.  54:1198.  R.H.  1893:544.  J.H. 
111.30:449.  Gt.  43:1398.  Mn.  3,  p.  26.  G.C.  111.  26:659. 
G.M.  38:306.  ^ 


•K«'4^%."?f  :, 


1130.  Incarvillea  Delavayi. 

AA.  Stgments  parted  or  dissected. 

variabilis,  Batalin.  Subshrub:  lvs.  2-  or  3-pinnate; 
segments  parted  or  dissected,  their  lobes  entire  or 
slightly  lobed:  tls.  as  many  as  10,  pale  rose.  Gt.  47,  p. 
222. -Int.  1898  by  Haage  and  Schmidt,  who  say  that  it 
makes  a  strong-growing,  bushy  plant  covered  with  tls. 
each  1  in.  or  more  across,  from  May  to  Oct. :  also  that 
seedlings  bloom  the  first  year. 

AAA.  Segments  often  entire  or  nearly  so. 
B.  Form  of  segments  lanceolate  or  narrower. 
dlgtB,  Kegel  (F.  Koopmannii.y^.  Lanche).    Subshrul), 
2-3  ft.  high:    lvs.  2-4  in.  long;    segments  linear-oblong 


or  lanceolate,  narrower  than  in  /.  Delavayi,  especially 
at  the  base,  entire  or  with  a  few  distant  teeth  towards 
the  tip:  fis.  pale  pink,  veiny;  tube  1>2  in.  long;  limb 
about  1  in.  across,  the  5  lobes  nearly  equal.  B.M.  0593 
(throat  i)ot  yellow).  G.  C.  II.  19:89.  Gn.  28,  p.  653.- 
The  hardiest  species. 

BB.    Form  nf  segme.its  ovate  ( r  broader. 

grandifldra,  Bur.  &  Franch.  Differs  from  /.  Delavayi 
in  its  shorter  lvs.,  more  rounded  Ifts.,  short  scapes 
bearing  only  1  or  2  lis.  as  large  as  those  of  /.  Delavayi, 
but  with  narrower  calyx  lobes  and  longer  corolla  lobes, 
the  color  deep  rose-red.  Dried  specimens  show  about  t. 
dozen  scapes  on  a  plant.  China.  Gn.  56:12.'{0.  — Int. 
abovi.;  1898.  Imperfectly  known,  and  may  i)e  a  form  of 
/  compucta.  I.  grandiftora,  Poii.= jfVco//i«  grandi flora. 
i.  grandiflora,  S'preng.=^schynanthus  gnnidi flora. 

J.  B.  Kelleu  and  W.  M. 

INDIANA,  HORTICULTUBl  IN.  Fig.  UJl.  Indiana 
is  essentially  a  fruit-growing  stai".  There  is  no  part  of 
its  soil  that  cannot  be  made  suitabi?  for  the  production 
of  fruit  of  some  kind.  There  are  porti  ms,  however,  th.it 
are  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wL<eat  and  corn  jr 
grazing  on  account  of  the  prairie  charatter  of  the  .«jil, 
or  the  climatic  conditions,  which  render  t  le  cultivation 
of  orchard  fruits  a  precarious  business  I  y  referring  to 
the  accompanying  map,  it  will  be  seen  .hat  the  mean 
ani'ual  isotherms  for  the  year  1898,  anc  the  same  will 
hold  approximately  for  a  series  of  years,  are  decidedly 
irregular  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  while  in  the 
southern  half  they  run  more  uniformly  across  the  state. 
This  is  caused  very  largely  by  the  ameliorating  influence 
of  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  felt  very  perceptibly  along 
the  northern  counties  which  are  protected  fron  the 
severe  northwest  winds  ;  but  it  is  not  felt  in  any  a^  "e- 
ciable  degree  as  "e  go  down  the  western  side  of  Vue 
state.  And  so  it  often  happens,  that  the  temperature 
falls  lower  75  miles  south  of  Lake  Michigan  than  it  does 
iu  the  counties  bordering  on  Michigan.  This  difference 
is  often  great  enough  to  render  peach  growing  in  this 
section,  as  a  commercial  business,  out  of  the  question. 
From  the  nortiieastern  portion  of  the  state  south  to  the 
Ohio  river,  and  covering  all  that  territory  not  already 
mentioned,  the  climate  is  not  so  severe,  and  fine  crops 
of  peaches  are  often  produced.  The  dotted  line,  shown 
on  the  map,  starting  near  Michigan  City  and  running  in 
an  irregular  line,  taking  in  most  of  the  famous  Kankakee 
marshes,  thence  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction, 
finally  striking  the  west  line  of  the  state  a  little  north  of 
Terra  Haute,  is  intended  to  indicate,  approximately,  that 
portion  of  the  state  that  is  better  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  general  farm  crops  than  fruit.  This  is  not  wholly  due 
to  climatic  cauiies,  but  in  a  large  degree  to  adverse  soil 
conditions.  A  large  part  of  this  region  is  flat  prairie 
land  ;  much  of  it  was  once  covered  with  marshes,  but 
with  modern  drainage  facilities  nearly  all  of  this  natur- 
ally fertile  land  has  been  improved  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  best  farming  sections  in  the  state.  Only 
occasional  spots,  however,  are  high  enough  for  orchard 
purposes  ;  but  small-fruits  and  vegetables  grow  with 
the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  large  quantities  of  these  are 
shipped  to  the  Chicago  market.  A  region  in  the  Kanka- 
kee valley,  including  8tarke  and  adjoining  counties,  is 
famous  for  its  sugar  beet  productions.  The  soil  here  is 
of  a  sancix  nature,  eniitiently  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
this  vegetable  ;  specimens  have  been  analyzed  which 
yielded  22  per  cent  of  sugar,  with  a  puritj'  coefficient  of 
90  to  95.  While  there  are  not  many  large  commercial 
orchards  found  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  por- 
tions of  the  state,  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  orchard  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  peaces,  which  are  grown  only  to 
a  limited  exte\  Here  we  find  a  sandy  or  clay  loam, 
with  clay  subs*/  which  was  originally  covered  with 
oak,  maple,  hickory,  walnut  and  all  kinds  of  hardwoods 
found  in  this  climate.  The  surface  is  more  or  less  roll- 
ing, with  numerous  small  lakes  dotting  the  landscape, 
thus  insuring  both  soil  and  atmospheric  drainage.  In 
the  shallow  waters  of  some  of  these  lakes  and  marshes 
the  cranberry  finds  congenial  surroundings,  and  in  the 
sandy  <listricts  of  Pulaski.  Fulton,  Kosciusko  and  sur- 
rounding counties,  the  huckleberry  m^^ws  to  perfection. 
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In  eastern  Indiana  the  plum  and  the  cherry  are  grown 
more  largely  than  the  peach,  while  the  central  part 
of  the  state  excels  in  pears.  Small -fruits  are  ahundant 
everywhere. 


1131.  Indiana. 

ijhowiug  the  isotlierms. 


Southern  Indiana  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  8° 
to  lO''  warmer  than  that  of  the  northern  end.  With 
other  favorable  cttnditions  in  the  way  of  soil,  protection 
from  severe  winds  and  perfect  atmospheric  drainage, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  country  for  the  most  part  is 
hilly,  the  peach  and  other  tender  fruits  are  successfully 
grown.  Here,  on  the  bunks  of  the  Ohio  river,  was,  until 
recently,  one  of  the  largest  peach  orchards  in  the  middle 
West  ;  and  even  now  orchards  of  from  40,*)00  to  00,000 
trees  may  be  seen  on  the  "knobs"  in  Clark  and  Wash- 
ington counties.  Here,  too,  is  the  home  of  the  "Big  Red 
Apple  "(Ben  Davis)  and  the  Kiefferpear.  The  largest 
Kieflfer  pear  orchard  may  be  seen  near  the  town  of  Salem, 
in  Washington  county.  This  orchard  consists  of  12,000 
trees.  The  soil  in  southern  Indiana  is  for  the  most  part 
decidedly  different  from  that  found  farther  north.  In  a 
report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  made 
some  years  ago,  mention  is  made  of  the  "white  clay 
lands,"  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  southern  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  where  most  of  the  finest  fruit  is 
grown.  In  Indiana  the  northern  boundary  of  this  pecu- 
liar formation,  according  to  the  description,  begins  near 
Terre  Haute  on  the  west,  and  passes  more  or  less  irregu- 
larly across  the  state,  passing  into  Ohio  near  Brookville, 
Franklin  county.  Thus  the  greater  i-ortion  of  the  state 
south  of  this  line  is  made  up  of  this  white  clay  deposit. 
In  many  places  thisclay  becomes  almost  a  brick-red,  but 
the  characteristics  are,  in  general,  the  same,  whatever 
the  color.  An  apple  orchard  consisting  of  such  varie- 
ties as  Ben  Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  Winesap,  Rail's  Genet 
and  Grimes'  Golden,  planted  on  these  clays,  is  certain 
to  reward  the  owner  who  gives  it  intelligent  attention. 

Here  is  also  the  home  of  the  papaw,  A  if  im  inn  tri- 
loba, and  the  native  persimmon.  7>/o.-< /)»/♦■»<.<»  I'irginiatia. 
Excellent  varieties  of  the  latter  are  cultivated  to  some 


extent  for  the  largo  markets,  but  the  industry  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy.  Both  of  tnese  wild  fruits  offer  a  wide 
field  for  inveotigat.'on.  This  section  also  includes  the 
famous  melon  districts,  where  both  musk-  and  water- 
melons are  grown  to  perfection.  Hundreds  of  acres  are 
grown  annually  and  the  jjroducts  shipped  to  the  larger 
cities  of  the  North  and  West.  James  Troop. 

mDIAN  BEAN.  Cafalpa.  I.  Cherry,  lihamvus 
CuroUniamt.  I.  Com.  Zca  Mays,  See  Corn.  I.  Cress. 
TrofHK.'um.  I.  Cucumber- Boot.  Mtihola  Vinjinica. 
I.  Currant.  Siimphitrirarpos  vulgaris.  I.  Fig.  (fpnvtia 
vulgari.s.  I.  Hemp.  Apocynum  cnnnihiutun .  I.  Mallow. 
Ahitfilon  I.  Physic.  Gilltnia.  I.  Pipe.  Munotropa. 
I.  Rice      Zizunia  aquatica.     I,  Shot,     Canha. 

INDIAN  TEERITORY,  HOKTICULTUEAL  POSSI- 
BILITIES OF.  Fig.  11:52.  Tlie  horticulture  of  the 
Indian  Territory  is  in  a  very  primitive  stale.  The  land 
is  owned  in  common.  The  individual  has  the  right  to 
live  on  and  occupy  a  ceitain  i  Ce  of  land  for  an  indett- 
nite  length  of  tin  :.  The  si  ping  facilities  are  poor. 
The  local  markets  are  very  limited.  The  country  is 
thin'v  populated.  There  is  an  abundance  of  wild  fruit. 
The  people  are  not  sufficiently  educated  in  agricultural 
iutlustries  to  be  successful  in  fruit  culture. 

There  are  soils  of  all  kinds  in  the  Territory.  Most  of 
the  soil,  however,  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil. 
Most  of  the  land  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian 
rivers  is  sandy.  That  drained  by  the  N?osho  and  Ver- 
digris is  a  black  clay  and  limestone  land  with  heavy  clay 
subsoil.  All  *^^he  grades  between  these  can  be  found  on 
the  borders  of  these  river  watersheds.  In  the  extr  n;6 
southern  part  some  of  the  land  is  very  low  and  wet. 

Most  of  the  country  is  rolling,  and  in  extreme  north- 
eastern and  south  central  part  the  hills  almost  reach  the 
dignity  of  mountains.  The  Boston  mountains  (a  spur 
of  the  Ozarks)  run  along  the  northeast  border.  The 
Washtaw  hills  extend  throuirh  the  southern  part  from 
east  to  west.  The  Flint  hills  enter  the  northwest  part 
of  the  Territory,  and  are  enclosed  by  the  Arkansas  and 
Verdigris  rivers.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  but  lit- 
tle of  the  country  is  flat  or  low  and  swampy,  and  the 
best  of  exposures  for  fruit  land  may  be  had  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  There  are  no  lakes  or  large  bodies  of 
water  in  the  Territory. 

The  flora  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Arkansas, 
although  more  limited  in  the  western  part.  Few  collec- 
tions have  been  made,  an«i  only  the  plants  of  commer- 
cial importance  are  well  known.  The  forest  belts  of 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  extena  for  some  distance  into 
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1132.  Indian  Territory. 

the  Territory.    Most  of  the  timber  is  only  second  grade, 
composed  of  oaks,  pine  and  walnut. 

Garden  crops,  where  grown  and  cultivated,  do  well. 
Potatoes  are  grown  to  some  extent  for  market  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  give  good  returns.  The  early 
potatoes  do  best,  but  are  very  hard  to  keep  over  sum- 
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mer.  Late  potatoes  yield  well,  but  require  more  care  in 
cultivation.  Onions,  beets,  carrots,  tomatoes  and  cab- 
bage all  produce  good  crop's,  but  are  not  grown  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  All  of  these  vegetables  promise  to 
be  money-makers  in  case  of  settlement  of  the  country. 
Melons  are  grown  here  and  shipped  to  neighboring 
markets  with  fair  profits. 

There  are  apple  orchards  in  the  Territory  that  have 
been  in  bearing  for  15  years,  and  are  still  in  fair  condi- 
tion. These  orchards  are  usually  near  the  Indian  agen- 
cies or  Mission  schools,  and  are  cared  for  by  white 
people.  When  Oklahoma  was  first  opened  for  settle- 
ment there  were  several  wagon  loads  of  apples  taken  to 
Ciuthrie  and  Oklahoma  city,  from  the  Creek  Nation. 
These  apples  were  of  as  good  quality  and  as  fine  in  ap- 
pearance as  apples  shipped  from  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
and  sold  for  a  higher  price.  Tnere  are  still  a  few  apples 
taken  each  year  from  the  Creek  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
to  the  border  towns  of  Oklahoma  and  sold  for  a  good 
price.  The  fruit  is  the  same  quality  as  that  grown  in 
southern  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas. 

Few  peach  orchards  have  been  planted,  and  these  are 
mostly  of  seedling  trees.  The  light  open  winters  fre- 
quently cause  the  crop  to  be  diminished  or  destroyed 
by  the  late  spring  frosts. 

Plums  seem  to  be  perfectly  at  home  here,  and  are 
almost  a  sure  crop  every  year. 

Grapes  and  berries  are  usually  very  free  from  disease, 
and  bear  heavily.  The  fruit  is  large,  well  developed 
and  of  a  fine  quality. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Indian  Territory  are  both  very 
favoraltle  to  the  production  of  fruit,  and  with  perma- 
nent white  settlement  horticulture  has  a  bright  future 
within  the  borders  of  the  Territory.       q.  M.  Morris. 

INDIAN  TOBACCO.  Lobelia  inflafa.  I.  Turnip.  .1  ;•«*•- 
frma  triphylla.    I.  Wheat.  Fagopyrum  Tataricum. 


INDIGO.    See  Indigo fera. 
tisia  and  Amorpha. 


False  I    Ugo.    See  Bap- 


INDIOOFEBA  {indigo-bearing).  Legumindscf.  In- 
digo. Perhaps  250  herbs  or  shrubs  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Lvs.  odd-pinnate  (rarely  digitate) :  fls.  usu- 
ally small,  in  axillary  racemes  or  spikes,  in  color  rang- 
ing from  purple  to  rose  and  white;  standard  mostly 
roundish,  often  persisting  for  some  time  :  keel  with  a 
spur  on  either  side:  pod  various,  usually  with  thin  par- 
titions between  the  seeds.  Several  species  are  native  to 
the  United  States. 

Indigo  is  moi^tly  the  product  of  /.  tinctoria,  of  Asia, 
but  it  is  also  made  from  the  West  Indian  species,  /. 
Anil.  Other  species,  even  of  other  genera,  also  yield 
Indigo.  These  species  were  early  introduced  into  the 
southern  states  for  Indigo-making,  and  the  product  was 
once  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  plant 
was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  in  1742  from  the 
West  Indies.  When  it  was  found  that  commercial  In- 
digo could  be  made,  the  British  Oovemmont  offered  a 
bounty.  In  1775,  the  production  was  more  than  one  mil- 
lion pounds  of  Indigo.  The  war  for  independence 
checked  the  industry,  and  thereafter  the  rising  im- 
portance of  the  cottcm  crop,  amongst  other  things,  drove 
it  to  the  wall.  But  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  Indigo  continued  to  be  made  in  remote  places. 
Plants  still  persist  in  some  places  as  escapes  from  cul- 
tivation. Indigofern  tinctoria  is  perennial,  but  is  grown 
from  seeds,  which  give  from  two  to  four  cuttings  of 
herbage  the  first  year.  The  Indigo  is  not  contained  in 
the  plant,  but  the  dye  is  a  product  of  maimfacture  from 
a  glucoside  indican  which  is  contained  in  th"  herbage, 
and  which  is  obtained  as  an  extract.  Indigo  seed  is 
otfered  by  seedsmen. 

In  North  America,  several  species  of  Indigofera  are 
occasionally  grown  as  ornamental  subjects.  In  the 
North,  they  are  mostly  greenhouse  subjects.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  cuttings,  chiefly  the  latter. 


AA.    Haceme  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  leaf. 

decora,  Lindl.  Weak-growing  or  even  half-climbing 
shrub,  the  branches  slender  and  red-tinged:  leaflets  in 
6-8  pairs,  broad-lanceolate,  usually  drooping,  sharp- 
pointed:  racemes  long,  with  showy  rose-pink  fls.  about 


1  in.  long:  standard  oblong,  nearly  or  quite  obtuse, 
with  a  heart-like  mark  near  the  base  :  wings  linear- 
lanceolate  or  spatulate,  ciliate.  China.  B.K.  ;{2:22. 
B.M.  .50G:{.  (t.M.  31:.591.  P.M.  16:290. -Regarded  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  and  cult,  in  the  open  far  South.  Var. 
&lba  is  said  ((t.F.  7,  pp.  20(),  'Mi},  fig.  01)  to  be  a  hardy 
herba<!eous  or  half-shrubby  plant  at  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum. 

macr6stachys,  Vent.  Shrubby,  the  stems  terete  and 
appressed-pubescent  :  leaflets  8-lU  pairs,  oval-oblong, 
obtuse  but  mucronate,  pubescent:  racemes  longer  than 
the  lvs.,  many-fid.:   fls.  rose.    China. 

Carolini^ina,  Walt.  Tall  and  branching:  leaflets  5-8 
pairs,  oblong  or  obovate:  fls.  small,  many,  yellowish 
brown  and  with  short-acute  calyx  teeth :  letjume  oblong, 
2-seeded,  less  than  }4  in.  long.  Perennial,  in  the  pine 
barrens  from  N.  Carolina  south. 

AA.   Hace me  mostly  shorter  titan  the  leaf. 

auBtr&lis,  Willd.  (/.  angaldta,  Lindl.  /.  syhdtiea, 
Sieb. ).  A  very  variable  species,  known  by  its  glabrous 
aspect,  short  or  nearly  obsolete  teeth  of  the  calyx  and 
the  pod  glabrous  when  young.  Erect  shrub:  Ifts.  9-17, 
varying  from  oblong  to  almost  orbicular.  %  in.  or  less 
long,  obtuse  or  retuse:  fls.  red  and  mostly  showy,  the 
racemes  sometimes  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  standard  trun- 
cate at  the  base,  with  a  very  short  claw:  pod  nearly  or 
quite  straight,  terete.  Austral.  B.R.  5:386.  L.B.C. 
2 :  149.    B.M.  3000.  -  Extreme  South. 

tinctdria,  Linn.  IxDiao.  Fig.  1133.  Shrub,  4-6  ft., 
with  silvery  branches:  Ifts.  7-15,  thin,  rather  large,  obo- 
vate-oblong,  pubescent  beneath :  fls.  small,  reddish  yel- 


1133.  Indigofera  Anil. 
Nearly  natural  size.   The  single  pod  is  I.  tinctoria  {X%). 

low,  in  short  racemes:  pod  nearly  straight,  somewhat 
knotty,  8-12-seeded.  S.  Asia.  — Long  cult,  and  widely 
distribute<l.  Runs  wild  South.  Indigo  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians. 

Anil,  Linn.  West  Indian  Indioo.  Fig.  11.33.  Much 
like  the  last,  but  fls.  smaller,  and  pods  curved  and  not 
knotty.  W.  Indies,  but  now  runs  wild  in  the  southern 
states.    B.M.  6506.  l,  jj.B. 

iNGA  (a  West  Indian  name).  Leguminf>s(r.  This  con- 
tains some  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  with  acacia-like 
foliage  and  clusters  of  showy  red  stamens.  Under  this 
name  3  species  are  cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  but  2  of  them  be- 
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long  to  Calliandra.  Another  allied  penus  is  Pithecolo- 
bium.  uga  has  pinnate  foliage:  the  other  two  genera 
have  bipinnate  foliage.  In  Inga  the  pod  is  scarcely  or 
slowly  dehiscent:  in  Calliandra  the  valves  dehisce  elas- 
tically  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  pod  an«l  are  revo- 
lute;'in  Pithecolobium  the  valves  are  often  twisted,  but 
never  rolled  back  and  elastic. 

A.  Leaflets  hairy  beneath. 
afiinis,  DC.  (consult  /.  dtilcis  in  the  supplementary 
list).  Lvs.  simply  pinnate:  Ifts.  in  4  pairs,  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, pubescent  above,  stunewhat  shining  and  villous  be- 
low, one  side  smaller  than  the  other,  'A  in.  long,  IVt,'  in. 
wide;  petioles,  branches,  peduncle;*  and  Hs.  velvety  to- 
nientose,  a  gland  between  each  pair  of  h's.:  spikes  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs:  corollas  villous.  Tn^p.  Amt  r  —This  is 
probably  the  plant  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif,  as  /. 
dtilcis. 

AA.    Leaflets  not  hairy 

Fetiillei,  DC.  Lvs.  simply  pinnate;  Ifts.  in  3-4  pairs, 
oval-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous:  pods  1-2  ft. 
long,  linear,  flat.  glabrc»us,  white  inside.  Peru.  — Int. 
IWO  by  Franceschi.  The  sweet,  edible  pulp  of  the  pods 
is  much  prized  by  the  Peruvians,  who  call  it  Pacay. 

/.  anoinala,  Kunth.  Proi)erly  Calliandra  grandiflora,  Benth. 
Unarmed:  lvs.  bipinnate;  pinnae  l.j-17-paired;  Ifts.  more  than 
20-paired,  linear,  obtuse;  petioles  not  glandular:  branches.  i)e- 
duncles  and  fls.  puberulous;  fls.  rosy:  tM)d  linear,  acute,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  glabrous,  thickenetl  at  the  margin.  Trop. 
Amer.— /.  dulcis.  The  older  plant  of  this  name  is  Willdenow's. 
which  comes  from  the  Philippines,  and  is  descril>ed  under  Pithe- 
(•olo))inm.  I.  dnlcis,  of  Martins,  comes  from  Brazil,  and  is  I. 
affinis  described  above.  Franceschis  plant  of  I.  dulcis  makes  a 
bushy  tree,  which  he  says  comes  from  Central  America,  and 
has  pods  containing  a  white  pulp  rich  in  sugar.  This  plant,  he 
says,  grows  only  in  frostless  districts,  while  Inga  anomala  and 
piilcherrima  v  il  grow  where  the  lemon  thrives.—/,  pulcher- 
rima,  Cerv.  Properly  Calliandra  Tweediei,  Benth.  Lvs.  bipin- 
nate: pinnap  .3-V paired ;  Ifts.  as  many  as  2.5-paired,  paler  and 
slightly  hairy  beneath  :  stipules  ovato-scariose,  brown  hairy: 
peduncle  being  a  head  of  about  20  fls.  Mex.  B.M.4188.  P.M. 
1L1*7.  W.  M. 

INKBEBST.    liex  glabra. 

INSECTICIDES.  Substances  used  to  kill  insects,  as 
commonly  understood  ;  but,  as  defined  in  dictionaries, 
"one  who  or  that  which  kills,  or  the  act  of  killing  an  in- 
sect," constitutes  an  Insecticide.  Hence  there  are  many 
natural  Insecticides,  such  as  winds,  rains,  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  forest  and  prairie  tires,  insec- 
tivorous plants,  some  bacteria  and  fungi,  several  of  the 
higher  animals  (including  man),  and  many  of  the  in- 
vertebrates (including  spiders  and  a  host  of  parasitic 
and  predaceous  insects).  Oftentimes  these  Insecticides 
of  nature  materially  aid  man  in  his  warfare  against  in- 
jurious insects,  but  usually  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
a  spray  or  some  other  artificial  Insecticide. 

Insecticides  may  be  classed  into  those  which  are 
eaten  with  the  food  and  kill  by  poisoning  ;  powders, 
washes  and  gases  which  kill  by  suffocation ;  and  certain 
oils  and  soaps  which  kill  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  body,'and  may  also  suffocate  by  closing  the 
breathing  holes.  The  poisons  are  effective  against  only 
the  biting  or  chewing  insects,  and  the  sucking  insects 
mii>*t  be  hit  with  a  powder,  an  oil  or  soap;  or  both  kinds 
of  feeders  may  be  suffocated  with  the  gaseous  Insecti- 
cides. 

Arsenic  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  most  poisonous 
Insecticides.  Its  .solubility  in  water,  causing  it  to  burn 
the  foliage  severely,  prevents  its  being  used  alone.  But 
by  Vtoiling  one  pound  of  it  with  two  pounds  of  lime  or 
four  pounds  of  sal-soda  in  two  gallons  of  water  for 
half  an  hour,  a  very  cheap,  effective  and  reliaide  In- 
secticide results  ;  use  about  l>a  quarts  to  40  gallons 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  or  water. 

Paris  green  is  still  the  standard  poiscmous  Insec- 
ticide, but  its  cost  and  adulteration  have  recently 
broutrht  several  substitutes,  such  as  paragrene  and 
green  arsenoid,  on  the  market.  London  purple  is  too 
soluble  and  variable  to  give  uniform  results;  hence  it 
is  not  as  niuoh  used  as  formerly.  These  arsenicals  are 
used  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  in  from  100  to  'MM)  gallons 
of  water  or  Bordeaux  mixture  on  fruit  trees,  the  most 
dilute  on  the  peach.     Arsenate  of  lead  is  now  largely 


used  against  such  insects  as  the  gypsy  moth  and  the 
elm  leaf-beetle;  large  quantities  oif  it  can  be  used  on 
the  foliage  without  injury,  and  it  adheres  better  than 
Paris  green,  but  is  sometimes  more  expensive.  Helle- 
bore, the  standard  currant  worm  remedy,  is  especially 
valuable  to  use  after  fruits  are  more  than  half  grown, 
wlien  there  would  be  danger  from  the  use  of  the  arseni- 
cal poisons. 

Tobacco  in  its  various  forms  is  one  of  the  best  Insec- 
ticides for  sucking  insects;  it  is  particularly  useful  in 
greenhouses.  Pyrethrum  powder  is  the  staiulard  Insec- 
ticide for  house-tties,  and  is  often  effectively  used 
against  other  insects. 

Kerosene  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  effective  of  In- 
secticides, It  can  rarely  be  used  with  safety  undiluted, 
but  as  an  emulsion  with  soap,  it  has  been  tue  standard 
remedy  for  sucking  insects  for  many  years.  The  for- 
mula is:  half  a  pouiul  of  soap,  1  gallon  hot  water,  and 
2  gallons  of  kerosene;  pour  the  kerosene  into  the  hot 
.soap  solution  and  agitate  violently  for  a  few  minutes. 
Recently,  however,  manufacturers  have  devised  spray 
pumps  which  combine  kerosene  and  water  into  a  good, 
effective  emulsion.  These  kerowater  pumps  can  be 
regulated  to  use  certain  percentages  of  kerosene,  and 
they  will  doubtless  largely  do  away  with  the  making  of 
the  kerosene  soap  emulsion.  Whale-oil  soap  is  now  ex- 
tensively and  successfully  used  in  killing  scale  insects 
and  plant-lice.  It  and  the  kerowater  spray  are  the  most 
effective  sprays  now  in  use  against  the  famous  San 
Jo.s6  scale,  the  pear  psylla,  and  other  sucking  insects. 
Crude  petroleum  has  been  successfully  used  in  combat- 
ting cattle  lice  and  the  horn-fly,  and  now  promises  to  be 
an  effective  and  safe  substance  to  apply  on  dormant 
trees  for  the  .San  Jose  and  other  scales.  In  California, 
a  resin  wash  and  a  lime,  salt  and  sulfur  wash  are  ex- 
tensively used  and  found  very  effective  against  scale  in- 
sects; in  the  East  these  washes  are  not  so  effective. 

Two  gases  are  extensively  used  in  killing  insects. 
The  fumes  of  carbon  bisulfide  are  certain  death  to  in- 
sects infesting  stored  grains,  seeds  or  clothing.  Place 
the  infested  material  in  a  tight  box;  pour  the  liquid,  at 
the  rate  of  1  pound  to  each  100  bushels,  or  1  pound  to 
each  1,000  cubic  feet,  into  shallow  dishes  placed  on  top 
of  the  materials,  and  quickly  close  the  box,  leaving  it 
for  a  day  or  so.  The  fumes  are  explosive ;  hence  keep 
all  lights  away.  This  liquid  has  also  been  successfully 
used  in  treating  melon  and  cucumber  vines,  tinder  covers 
for  plant-lice.  The  other  gaseous  Insecticide  is  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas,  the  uses  of  which  are  discussed  below 
under  Scale  Insects,  page  812. 

The  arsenical  poisons  seem  to  be  equally  effective 
w^hen  applied  in  combination  with  the  fungicide  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  most  fruit-growers  now  spray  with 
such  a  combination.  Sometimes  one  of  the  Insecticides 
for  killing  sucking  insects  has  been  successfully  mixed 
with  the  Bordeaux,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  as  effec- 
tive when  thus  applied.  The  poisons  do  not  readily 
mix  with  the  soaps  or  oils,  and,  as  a  rule,  one  cannot 
effectively  hit  sucking  insects,  biting  insects,  or  the 
fungous  diseases  with  a  single  application  of  some 
combination  mLxture.  M.  V.  Slingerland.   , 

INSECTS.  The  animals  which  constitute  the  Insect 
world  play  an  important  part  in  most  horticultural 
operations.  The  busy  bee  is  an  indispensable  aid  in  the 
production  of  many  fruits,  but  the  equally  busy  jaws  of 
canker-worms  or  other  Insects  oftentimes  seriously  in- 
terfere with  man's  plans  for  profitable  crops.  Horti- 
culturists should  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  little  friends  and  foes  in  the  Insect  world. 
Not  only  from  the  economic  standpoint  is  this  knowledge 
necessary  in  the  business  of  growing  plants,  but  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  form,  coloring,  structure,  habits, 
and  the  wonderful  transformations  of  Insects  afford  one 
of  the  mosi  interesting:  fields  in  nature.  The  life-stories 
of  ruany  Insects,  if  told  in  detail,  would  rival  in  variety 
r'M\  interest  many  a  famous  fairy  tale.  The  science 
That  treats  of  Insects,  or  entomology,  has  now  reached 
the  stage  where  its  derotees  are  no  iont?er  looked  upon 
;is  "crazy  bug-hunters  "in  most  communities.  A  recent 
directory  of  the  entomoloerists.  or  those  interested  in 
the  study  of  Insect  life,  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada contains  the  names  of  over  1,200  persons. 
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1134.   A  beetle. 
Showing  the  different  parts. 


What  They  Are.  — An  Insect  is  an  animal  which,  in 
the  adult  atage,  has  its  body  divided  into  three  distinct 

regions  :  the  head,  the 
thorax  and  the  abdomen 
(Fig.  1134).  The  head 
bears  one  pair  of  anten- 
nae, and  there  are  always 
three  pairs  of  legs  and 
usually  either  one  or  two 
pairs  of  wings  attached 
t )  the  thorax.  By  these 
characteristics  one  can 
usually  readily  distin- 
sruish  an  adult  Insect 
from  any  other  animal. 
Among  the  near  relatives 
of  Insects  in  the  animal 
world  are  the  cray-tish, 
sow-bugs  and  crabs,  but 
these  are  mostly  aquatic 
animals,  breatiiiug  by 
true  gills;  they  have  two 
pairs  of  antenna?,  and  at 
least  five  pairs  of  legs. 
Centipedes,  or  "hundred-legged  worms. "and  millipedes, 
or  "thousand-legged  worms,"  are  also  nearly  related  to 
Insects,  but  they  have  the  thorax  and  abdomen  forming  a 
continuous  region, with  from  G  to  200  segments,  each  bear- 
ing one  or  two  pairs  of  legs :  they  have  one  pair  of  anten- 
nae. Tl^e  layman  usually  classes  such  animals  as  the  spi- 
ders, mites  and  daddy-long-legs  among  the  Insects,  but 
they  form  a  distinct  class, as  they  have  the  head  and  thorax 
grown  together,  no  antenua\  and  have  four  pairs  of  legs. 

ffow  They  Are  Couxtructed,  — Insects  are  constructed 
on  an  entirely  diflferent  plan  from  the  higher  aniiMals. 
Their  supporting  skeleton  is  outside,  it  being  si.  ;ply 
t'le  skin  haniened  more  or  less  by  a  horny  substance, 
known  as  chitin.  This  firm  outer  wall,  or  skeleton,  sup- 
ports and  protects  the  muscles,  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  other  organs  within.  The  mouth-parts,  antennap 
and  eyes  of  an  Insect  are  attached  to  its  head,  and  all 
are  exceedingly  useful  organs,  as  will  be  shown  later  in 
discussing  the  feeling  and  the  other  sensations  of  an 

Insect.  An  Insect's  wings  and 
legs  are  always  borne  by  the 
thorax.  The  wings  are  primarily 
organs  of  flight,  but  are  used  as 
musical  organs  by  some  of  the 
grasshop{)ers  and  crickets.  Fe- 
male canker-worm  moths,  bed- 
bugs, and  some  other  Insects 
have  practically  no  wings,  and  the 
house  -  rties,  niosciuitoes,  male 
bark  lice,  and  similar  Insects 
have  but  one  pair  of  wings.  In- 
sects use  their  le^rs  primarily  for 
walking,  running  or  climbing ; 
some  have  their  front  legs  modi- 
tied  for  catching  other  Insects  for 
food;  others  have  hind  legs  fitted 
for  jumping,  while  the  honey-bee 
has  little  "pockets'"  on  its  hind 
legs  for  carrying  pollen  to  feed 
its  young. 
The  arrangement  of  the  internal 
organs  in  Insects  is  somewhat  pe- 
culiar. The  alimentary  or  food- 
canal  in  larvae  is  a  nearly  straight 
tube,  occupying  the  central  portion 
of  the  body:  in  adult  Insects  it  is 
usually  much  longer  than  the  body 
and  is  more  or  less  folded:  from 
the  mouth  the  food  passes  through 
a  pharynx,  an  esophagus,  some* 
times  a  crop  and  a  gizzard,  a  stom- 
ach, and  a  small  and  large  intes- 
tine.    The   nervous    system  of  an 

Insect  is  similar  to  that  in  the  higher  animals,  but  it 
extends  along  the  venter  instead  of  the  lock.  There  is 
a  little  brain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  two 
nerve  cords  extend  from  this  around  the  food  canal  to 
another  ganglion  or  nerve  center  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
head ;  two  nerve  cords  then  extend  longitudinally  along 


1135. 
Head  of  grasshopper. 

Showing  the  great  eye. 
A  detail  of  a  ptti't  of 
the  siirfaee  of  the 
compound  eye  is  also 
shown. 


the  venter  and  connect  a  series  of  nerve  centers  or 
ganglia,  typically  one  for  each  segment  of  the  body. 
From  each  of  these  ganglia  or  little  brains  nerves  arise, 
which  supply  the  adjacent  organs  and  ramify  through- 
out the  bod}'.  In  Insects,  all  parts  of  the  body  cavity  that 
are  not  occupied  by  the  internal  organs  are  filled  with  a 
rich,  colorless  or  slightly  greenish  blood.  There  is  no 
system  of  tubes,  like  our  arteries  and  veins,  in  which 
the  blood  is  confined  and  through  which  it  riow«s 
There  is  a  so-called  "heart "  above  the  food-canal,  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  back;  it  is  a  tube  consisting  of 
several  chambers  communicating  with  each  other  and 
with  the  body  cavity  by  valvular  openings.  The  blood 
is  forced  through  this  heart  into  the  head,  where  it  es- 
capes into  the  body  cavity.  It  then  fiows  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  even  out  into  the  appendages,  in  regular 
streams  which  have  definite  directions,  but  which  are 
not  confined  in  tubes.  They,  like  the  ocean  currents, 
are  definite  streams  with  liquid  shores.  Insects  do  not 
breathe    through    the    mouth,   as  many   suppose,  but 


1136.    Fossil  diagonlly,  Petaiia  longialataiX  1-5). 

through  a  series  of  holes  along  the  sides  of  the  body. 
These  openings,  or  spiracles,  lead  into  a  system  of  air- 
tubes,  called  tracheae.  These  tracheae  branch  and  finally 
ramify  all  through  the  Insect.  Insects  have  no  lungs, 
but  the  trachese  sometimes  connect  with  air-sacs  or 
bladders  in  the  body,  which  help  to  buoy  up  the  Insect 
when  fiying.  Thus  the  relation  between  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  respiration  is  not  nearly  so  intimate  in 
Insects  as  in  man.  In  Insects  the  air  is  carried  to  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body  in  the  trachea^  and  the  blood 
simply  bathes  these  tissues.  .Just  how  the  blood  is 
purified  and  how  the  waste  matter  is  disposed  of  in  In- 
sects are  not  yet  clearly  understood.  Aquatic  Insects 
breathe  by  either  carrying  down  bubbles  of  air  from  the 
surface  entangled  under  their  wings,  or  they  may  be 
provided  with  organs  known  as  tracheal  gills:  these  are 
usually  plate-like  expansions  of  the  ))ody  that  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  tracheae,  in  which  the  air  is  brought 
practically  in  contact  with  the  air  in  water,  and  may  thus 
be  purified.  More  than  4.000  different  muscles  have  been 
found  in  a  single  caterpillar.  Notwithstanding  their  deli- 
cate appearance,  these  muscles  are  really  very  strong  and 
their  rapidity  of  action  is  wonderful;  in  certain  gnats  the 


1137.  The  four  stages 


in  an  insect's  life — egg.  larva,  pupa,  imago, — The  codling-moth. 
Egg  much  enlarged;  others  X  1%. 

muscles  moveor  vibrate  the  wings  15,000  times  per  second. 
Their  Sensations.  — Injects  can  see,  feel,  hear,  taste 
and  smell,  and  they  may  also  possess  other  senses,  as  a 
sense  of  direction.  Many  Insects  have  t-vo  kinds  of  eyes. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  the  large  compound  eye  is  easily 
recognized  (Fig.  1135) ;  each  compound  eye  is  composed 
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of  many  small  eyes,  from  50  in  some  ants  to  many  thou- 
sands in  a  Imtterrty  or  draifon-Hy.  Between  these  com- 
pound eyes,  from  one  to  four  simple  eyes  are  to  be  found 


1139.  Larva  of  a  sphinx  moth. 


1138.   Nymphs  of  the  four- lined  leaf- bug  and  adult  of 
the  tarnished  plant-bug. 

The  smallest  one  is  the  nymph  rpceiitly  hatched.  The  next 
is  the  nymph  after  the  first  moult.  The  imago  is 
shown  at  the  right.  Hair  lines  at  the  right  of  nymphs, 
and  small  tigure  near  imago  indicate  the  natural  size. 

in  many  adult  Insects.  Caterpillars  and  other  larvae  pos- 
sess only  simple  eyes.  It  is  thought  that  each  facet  of  the 
comp<nind  eye  sees  a  part  of  an  object;  thus  the  whole 
eye  would  form  a  mosaic  picture  on  the  Insect's  brain. 
The  simple  eye.i  doubtless  see  as  our  eyes  do,  and  seem 
to  be  best  adapted  for  use  in  dark  places  and  for  near 
vision.  Insects  do  not  see  the  form  of  objects  distinctly, 
but  their  eyes  are  doubtless  superior  to  ours  in  distin- 
guishiuj?  tiie  smallest 
movements  of  an  ob- 
ject. It  is  now  supposed 
tliat  no  InsectT  can  dis- 
tinctly see  objects  at  a 
frreater  distance  than 
G  feet.  It  must  be  a 
sixth  sense,  a  sense  of 
direction,  which  en- 
ables the  bee  to  And  its 
way  for  a  mile  or  more 
back  to  its  home.  Ii  - 
sects  are  doubtless 
able  to  di.stinguish  the 
color  of  objects,  and 
some  Insects  .seem  to  prefer  certain  colors.  Blue  is  said 
to  be  the  favorite  color  of  the  honey-bee,  and  violet  that 
of  ants;  ants  are  also  apparently  sensitive  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays  of  light,  which  man' cannot  perceive.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  shape  an<l  high  colors  of 
flowers  attract  Insects:  but  recent  ex- 
periments seem  to  show  that  Insects 
are  guided  to  flowers  by  the  sense  of 
smell  rather  than  by  sight. 

The  hard  outer   s'kin    of    an    Insect 
has  no  nerves  distributed  in  it,  hence 
it   is  not   sensitive;    but  it  is  pierced 
with   holes,  in  which  grow  hairs  that 
i   '  ''i(^fSS^''Y^-T       '^^^  ^^  connection  with  nerves  at  their 
v^-I^^^S^Jw         base.    It  is  by  means  of  these  sensory 
'"**'■  hairs  that  Itisects  feel,  and  are  sensi- 

tive  to   touch    on   most   parts  of  the 
body. 

Doubtless  Insects  are 
not  deaf,  for  we  know- 
that  many  of  them  make 
sounds,  and  it  must  nat- 
urally follow  that  they 
have  ears  to  hear,  for 
there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  make 
these  sounds  as  love- 
songs  to  attract  the 
sexes,  as  a  means  of 
communication,  or  possi- 
bly to  express  their  emo- 
tions.    Some  think  that 


1142.  A  EFub. 
Larva  of  a  beetle. 


1140.   Tent-caterpillat . 


1141.  A  maeeot. 
Larva  of  a  dipterous  insect. 


bees  and  ants  hear  sounds  too  shrill  for  our  ears.  In- 
sects have  no  true  voice,  but  produce  various  noises  me- 
chanically, either  by  rapid  movements  of  their  wings, 
which  causes  the  humming  of  bees  and  flies,  or  by  fric- 
tion between  roughened  surfaces  «m  the  body  or  its  ap- 
pendages, thus  jiroducing  the  rasping  sound's  or  shrill 
cries  of  some  crickets  and  grasshoppers.  The  house-fly 
hums  on  F,  thus  vibrating  its 
wings  '.i^io  times  in  a  second, 
while  the  wing  tone  of  the 
honey-bee  is  A.  Usually  the 
males  are  the  musicians  of  the 
Insect  world,  but  it  is  the  fe- 
male of  the  familiar  mosquito 
which  does  the  singing,  and 
the  "biting"  also.  The  male 
mosquito  doubtless  hears  the 
song  of  his  mate  by  means  of 
his  antennas,  es  the  song 
causes  the  antennal  hairs  to 
vibrate  rapidly.  Organs  which 
are  structurally  ear-like  have 
been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  of  Insects.     The 

common  brown  grasshoppers  of  the  fields  have  a  large 
ear  on  each  side  of  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen; 
one  can  easily  distinguish  with  the  nake<i  eye  the  mem- 
brane or  tympanum  stretched  over  a  cavity.  Many  of 
the  long-horned  gre^n  grasshoppers,  katydids  and 
crickets  have  two  similar  ears  on  the  tibia  of  each 
front  leg.  Some  think  that  mosquitoes  have  the  faculty 
of  the  perception  of  the  direction  of  sound  more  highly 
developed  than  in  any  other  class  of  animals. 

Insects  undoubtedly  possess  the  sense  of  taste.  When 
morphine  or  strychnine  was  mixed  with  honey,  ants 
perceived  the  fraud  the  moment  they  began  to  feed. 
The  substitution  of  alum  for  sugar  was  soon  detecte«l 
by  wasps.  Bees  and  wasps  seem  to  have  a  more  delicate 
gustatory  sense  than  flies.  Taste  organs  have  been 
found  in  many  Insects,  and  are  usiially  situated 
either  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  organs  immediately 
surroun<ling  it. 

Many  experiments  have  shown  that  the  antenna* 
are  the  principal  orirans  of  smell  in  Insects. 
Blow-flies  and  cockroaches  which  have  had  their 
antennw  removed  are  not  attracted  by  their  fa- 
vorite food,  and  male  Insects  find 
their  mates  with  difficulty  when 
deprived  of  their  antennae. 

The  familiar  world  which  sur- 
rounds us  may  be  a  totally  differ- 
ent place  to  Insects.  To  them  it 
may  be  full  of  music 
which  we  cannot 
hear,  of  color  which 
we  cannot  see.  of  sen- 
sations which  we  can- 
not perceive.  Do  In- 
sects think  or  rea- 
son ?  Why  not  ?  Their 
actions  are  said  to  be 
the  result  of  inherited 
habit  or  instinct.  But 
some  of  thorn  have 
been  seen  to  do  things 
which  require  the  ex- 
ercise of  instinctive 
powers  so  acute  and 
so  closely  akin  to  rea- 
son that  one  can 
hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  some 
Insects  are  endowed 
with  reasoning 
powers. 

Their  yumher.  Size  and  .Iflre.  — Experts  guess  that 
there  are  from  2,000.000  to  10,000.000  different  kinds 
of  Insects  in  the  world.  Only  about  400.000  of  these 
have  yet  been  described  and  named  by  man.  Between 
:^0,000'  and  40,000  are  now  known  in  North  America. 
Four-fifths  of  all  the  kinds  of  animals  are  Insects;  some 
single  families  of  Insects  are  said  to  contain  m»>re  spe- 
cies than  one  can  see  stars  in  a  clear  sky  at  night;  and 


1143.   Cocoon  of  pro- 
methea  moth. 

-Made  in  the  roll  of  a  leaf. 
The  inse<t  weaves  a  web 
al>out  the  leaf-stalk  and 
ties  it  to  the  parent 
stem,  so  that  the  leaf 
cannot  fall. 
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there  are  as  many  butterflies  as  birds  in  North  America. 
The  larger  part  of  the  land  animals  are  Insects,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  animal  mat- 
ter existing  on  the  lands  of  the  globe  is 
probably  locked  up  in  the  forms  of  In- 
sects. 

Insects  vary  in  size  from  little  beetles, 
of  which  it  would  take  KK).  placed  end  to 
end,  to  measure  an  inch,  up  to  tropical 
species  6  or  8  inches  in  length,  or  of  equal 
bulk  to  a  mouse. 

Insects  have  a  very  long,  but,  as  yet. 
very  imperfect  pedigree  extending  throuirh 
the  geological  ages  to  Silurian  times.  Fos- 
sil remains  of  many  different  kinds  of  In- 
sects have  been  found  in  the  rocks  ( Fig. 
1136) ;  even  such  delicate  Insects  as  plant- 
lice  left  their  impress  on  the  rocks  ages 

ago.     In  the  car- 
boniferous or  coal 
age,     the     Insect 
world     was     evi- 
dently  quite 
ferent   from  that 
of  to-day,  for  fos- 
sils   of    veritable 
Insect  mammoths 
have  been  found ; 
dragon-flies   with 
a  wing-expanse  of 
from  2  to  3  feet 
then  existed.   In- 
sect fossils  found   in  the  Ter- 
tiary rocks  indicate   that  there 
were  more  kinds  of  Insects  then 
than  now. 

Their  Growth  and  Transfor- 
mations. Fig.  1137.— Insects 
in  some  cases  the  egg  stage 
is  passed  within  the  body  of  the  mother,  which  then 
gives  birth  to  living  young.  The  eggs  of  Insects  ex- 
hibit a  wonderful  variety  of  forms,  sizes,  colors  and 
characteristic  markings.  A  single  scale  Insect  may  lay 
thousands  of  eggs,  while  some  plant-lice  produce  only 
one.  Remarkable  instinct  is  often  shown  by  the  mother 
Insect  in  placing  her  eggs  where  her  young  will  Und 
proper  food. 

From  their  birth  the  young  of  some  of  the  lowest  or 
most  generalized  Insects  closely  resemble  their  parents, 
and  they  undergo  no  striking  change  during  their  life; 
hence  are  said  to  have  no  metamorphosis. 

In  the  case  of  grasshoppers,  stink-bugs,  dragon-flies, 
and  many  other  Insects,  the  young  at  birth  resemble 
their  parents,  but  have  no  wings.  As  they  grow,  wings 
gradually  develop  and  often  changes  in  markings  occur, 
until  the  adult  stage  is  reached.  The  growth,  however, 
is  gradual,  and  no  striking  or  complete  change  occurs, 
and  these  Insects  are  said  to  undergo  an 
incomplete  metamorphosis.  The  young 
Insects  in  all  stages  are  called  nymplkx 
(Fig.  1138);   thus  Insects  with  an  incom- 


1144. 
dif-  Length^vise 
section  of  the 
promethea 
cocoon. 

Showing  at  the 
apex  the  valve- 
like opening 
through  which 
the  moth 
escaped. 


of 


1145.    End   of   cocoon 
Cecropia  moth. 

Inside    \new.     showing 
where  the  moth  gets  out. 

begin    life   as  an  egg 


1146.  Pur  a  of 
tomato  \vortn. 


1147.  The  cabbage  butterfly. 


1148.   Imago  of  a  tent-caterpillar. 


plete  metamorphosis  pass  through  three  different  forms 
during  their  life:  an  rug.  the  young  or  nymph  stage, 
and  the  adult. 

From  the  eggs  of  butterflies,  moths,  flies,  beetles. 


bees  and  some  other  Insects,  there  hatches  a  worm-like 
creature,  much  unlike  the  parent  Insect.  It  is  called  a 
larva  (Fig.  U.'i'J);  the  larvie  of  butterflies  and  moths 
are  often  called  caterpillars  (Fig.  1140);  magijots  are 
the  larvie  of  flies  (Fig.  1141);  and  the  term  grub  is 
applied  to  the  larvi©  of  beetles  and  bees  (Fig.  1142). 
When  these  larva?  get  their  full  growth,  some  of  them  go 
into  the  ground,  where  they  form  an  earthen  cell,  while 
others  proceed  to  spin  around  themselves  a  silken  home 
OT  cocoon  (Figs.  1143,  1144,  1145).  In  these  retreats  the 
larvnp  change  to  a  quiescent  or  lifeless-appearing  crea- 
ture which  has  little  resemblance  to  either  the  larva 
or  the  parent  Insect.  It  is  called  a  pupa  (Fig.  114r)). 
The  pui>a>  of  butterflies  are  often  called  chrysalids. 
Flies  change  to 
pupsp  in  the 
hardened  skin 
of  the  maggot. 
Some  pupae, like 
those  of  mos- 
quitoes, are 
very  active. 
Wonderful 
changes  take 
place  within  the 
skin  of  the  pu- 
pa. Nearly  all 
the  larv-al  tis- 
sues break  down  and  the  Insect  is  practically  made  over, 
from  a  crawling  larva  to  a  beautiful,  flying  adult  Insect. 
When  the  adult  is  fully  formed,  it  breaks  its  pupal 
shroud  and  emerges  to  spend  a  comparatively  brief  ex- 
istence as  a  winged  creature.  Such  Insects  are  said  to 
undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  and  pass  through 
four  strikingly  different  stages  during  their  life:  the 
egg.  the  worm-like  larva,  the  quiescent  pupa,  and  the 
adult  Insect.  Such  remarkable  changes  or  transforma- 
tions make  the  story  of  an  Insect's  life  one  of  intense 
interest  to  one  who  reads  it  from  nature's  book.  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  adult  Insects,  or  imagoes,  are  shown  in 
Figs.  1147-1152. 
No  two  kinds  of  Insects  have  the  same  life-story  to 

tell.  Some  pass  their  whole  "life 
on  a  single  host;  some  partake 
of  only  a  certain  kind  of  food, 
while  others  thrive  on  many 
kinds  of  plants;  some  are  can- 
nibals at  times,  and  others,  like 
the  parasites. are  boarders  with- 
in their  host,  while  many  prey 
openly  on  their  brethren  in  the 
Insect  world.  Usually  the  life 
of  the  adult  Insect  is  brief,  but 
ants  have  been  kept  for  thir- 
1149.   A  beetle.  teen   years,  and  the  periodical 

The  adnlt  of  a  l>orer  larva,  cicada  has  to  spend  seventeen 

years  as  a  nymph  imderground 
before  it  is  fitted  to  become  a  denizen  of  the  air.  The 
winter  months  may  be  passed  in  any  of  the  different 
stages  of  the  Insect's  life.  Two  very  closely  allied  In- 
sects may  have  very  different  life  habits. 

now  They  Grow.  — yiany  people  believe  that  the  small 
house-flies  grow  to  be  the  large  ones.  While  most  In- 
sects feed  after  they  become  adults,  they  get  little  or 
n«me  of  their  growth  during  their  adult  life.  Insects 
grow  mostly  while  they  are  lar\-fe.  or  nymphs.  The 
maggots  from  which  the  little  house-flies  develop  dotibt- 
less  do  not  have  as  luxuriant  or  favorable  feeding 
grounds  as  do  those  of  the  larger  flies.  In  30  days 
some  leaf-feeding  caterpillars  will  increase  in  size 
10.000  times  :  and  a  certain  flesh- 
feediuff  maggot  will  in  24  hours 
consume  two  hundred  times  its  own 
weight,  which  would  be  paralleled 
in  the  human  race  if  a  one-day-old 
baby  ate  l,.j(K)  pounds  the  first  day 
of  its  existence  I  The  skin  of  In- 
sects is  so  hard  and  inelastic  that 
it  cannot  stretch  to  accommodate 
such  rapid  growth.  But  nature  ob- 
viates this  difficulty  by  teaching  these  creatures  how 
to  grow  a  new  suit  of  clothes  or  a  new  skin  under- 
neath the  old  one,  and  then  to  shed  or  nioult  the  lat- 
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1150.    One  of  the 
weevil  beetles 

With    a    long    and 
strong  proboscis. 
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ter.  The  old  skin  Is  shed  in  its  entirety,  even  from 
all  the  appendages,  and  sometimes  remains  in  such 
a  natural  position  where  the  Insect  left  it  as  t<.»  easily 
deceive  one  into  thinking  that  he  is  looking  at  the  In- 
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1151.    Ground  beetle. 
One  of  the  commonest  predaceous  insects. 

sect  rather  than  at  its  cast-oflf  clothes.  Some  Insects  are 
80  neat  and  economical  that  they  devour  their  old  suits 
or  skins  soon  after  moulting  them.  Larvte,  or  nymphs, 
may  moult  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  more  times;  the 
larvfe  do  not  often  change  strikingly  in  appearance,  but 
the  nymphs  gradually  acquire  the  characters  and  struc- 
tures of  the  adult. 

How  They  A'rt^— Tothe  horticulturist. the  mouth-parts 
of  an  Insect  are  its  most  important  organs  or  appen- 
dages. The  mcmth-parts  are  built  on  two  very  <liflfer- 
ent  plans.  Gra.  shoppers,  beetles,  caterpillars  and  grubs 
have  two  pairs  of  homy  jaws,  working  from  side  to 
side,  with  which  they  bite  or  chew  oflF  pieces  of  their 
food,  that  then  pass  into  the  food-canal  for  digestion 
(Fig.  1153).  The  scale  Insects  (Fig.  1154). plant-lice,  true 
bugs  (Fig.  1155),  mosquitoes  and  others  have  these  jaws 
drawn  out  into  thread-like  organs,  which  are  worked 
along  a  groove  in  a  stiff  beak  or  extended  under  lip. 
Such  Insects  can  eat  only  liquid  food,  which  they  suck 
with  their  beak-like  mouth-parts.  The  Insect  places  its 
beak  on  the  surface  of  the  plant,  forces  the  threa<i-like 
jaws  into  the  tissues,  and  then  begins  a  sucking  opera- 
tion, which  draws  the  juices  of  the  plant  up  along  the 
jaws  and  the  groove  in  the  beak  into  the  food-canal  of 
the  Insect. 

Thus  a  sucking  Insect  could  not  partake  of  particles 
of  poison  sprayed  on  the  surface  of  a  plant.   Its  mouth- 


1152.    Moths  of  the  peach-tree  borer. 

The  lowest  one  is  male. 

parts  are  not  built  for  such  feeding,  and  as  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  poison  the  juice  of  the  plant,  one  is  forced  to 
fight  such  Insects  with  a  deadly  gas.  or  each  individual 
Insect  must  be  actually  hit  with  some  insecticide.  A 
knowledge  of  these  fundamental  facts  about  the  eating 
habits  of  Insects  would  have  saved  much  time  and 
money  that  have  been  wasted  in  trying  to  check  the 
ravages  of  sucking  Insects  with  Paris  green  and  similar 
poisons. 


Some  Insects,  like  the  bees  and  wasps,  have  mouth- 
parts  fitted  both  for  sucking  or  lapping  and  for  biting. 

Beneficial  Insects.  — The  horticulturist  has  many 
staunch  and  true  friends  among  the  Insects.  The  honey- 
bee, the  many  wild  bees,  and  other  Insects,  as  they  visit 
the  blossoms  to  get  foo«l  for  themselves,  for  their  young, 
and  honey  for  man,  leave  an  insurance  policy  in  the 
shape  of  tiny  grains  of  pollen,  which  often  insures  a 
crop  of  fruit  that  otherwise  might  be  extremely  uncer- 
tain. The  hon  ^y-bee  is  often  accused  of  biting  into  ripe 
fruits,  especially  grapes.  They  have  not  yet  been  proved 
guilty,  and  careful,  exhaustive  experiments  have  shown 
that  they  will  not  do  it  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. Wasps  and  other  strong-jawed  Insects  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  this  injury,  the  bees  simply  sip- 
ping the  juice  from  the  wound. 

Most  of  the  pretty  little  beetles  known  to  every  child 
as  "lady-bugs"  eat  nothing  but  injurious  Insects;  many 
other  beetles  are  also  predaceous.  Man  is  also  often 
deeply  indebted  to  many  of  the  two-winged  Insects  or 
true  tiies  whose  larv®  live  as  parasites  inside  the  body  of 
Insect  pests  or  feed  upon  them  predaceously.  Were  it 
not  for  the  ravenous  larvae  of  the  "lady-bugs"  and  of 
the  syrphus  flies,  plant-lice  of  all  kinds  would  soon  get 
beyond  control.  While  man  must  recognize  these  little 
friends  as  valuable  aids  in  his  warfare   against  the 

hordes  of   Insect  pests,  it  will 

^ — "*>s,^^  rarely  be   safe  to  wait    for  the 

^^  ^^  j^/^^    pests  to  be  controlled  by  their 

^^\JBp  W^y     M    enemies.     Fig.   1156    shows    a 


1153. 


Mouth -parts  of 
biting  insect. 


tomato  worm  bearing  the  co- 
coons of  a  parasite.  Fig.  1151 
shows  one  of  the  predaceous 
beetles  destroying  a  cutworm. 

iN'juRiors  Insects.  —  There 
are  now  about  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Insects  that  may 
be  classed  as  injurious  in  the  L'nited  States  and  Canada. 
Over  GOO  kinds  were  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition in  1893.  All  of  these  may  not  be  injurious  every 
year,  as  most  Insect  pests  have  periods  of  subsidence, 
when  certain  factors,  possibly  their  enemies  or  perhaps 
climate  conditions,  hold  them  in  check.  The  outlook 
for  American  horticulturists,  so  far  as  injurious  Insects 
are  concerned,  is  not  encouraging.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  are  Insects  being  fought  as  intelligently,  success- 
fully and  scientifically  as  in  America,  yet  we  never  have 
exterminated,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  ever  will,  a 
single  Insect  pest.  This  means  that  American  horticul- 
turists will  never  have  any  fewer  kinds  of  Insects  to 
fight.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  more  Insect 
pests  now  than  in  our  grandfather's  early  days,  and  new 
pests  are  appearing  every  year.  This  alarming  state  of 
affairs  is  largely  due 
to  two  causes,  for 
both  of  which  man 
is  responsible.  Man 
is  continually  en- 
croaching upon  and 
thereby  disturbing 
nature's  primitive 
domain  and  the  equi- 
librium which  has 
there  become  estab- 
lished between  ani- 
mals and  plants.  In 
consequence,  Insects 
like  the  Colorado  po- 
tato beetle,  the  apple- 
tree  or  the  peach-tree 
borers  have  been  at- 
tracted from  their 
original  wild  food- 
plants  to  man's  culti- 
vated crops,  which 
often  offer  practically 
unlimited  feeding 
grounds.  Most  of  the 
new     Insect      pests, 

however,     are    now  1154.  San  Jose  Scale, 

coming    to    America       showing  the  mature  winter  scale: 
from  foreign  shores.  .^^^^   ,he    insect  itself,  with    its 

American       horticul-  thread-like  feeding  organs. 
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turists  are  contimially  importinir  plants  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  oftentimes  the  plaiil.s  are  acconipanie«i  by 
one  or  more  of  their  Insect  pests.  Some  comparatively 
recent  introductions  of  this  kind  are  the  sinuate  pear- 
borer,  the  pear  midf;e,  the  gyp^y  moth,  the  brown-tail 


1155.    Hemiuterous  insect. 
Known  to  entomologists  as  a  true  bug. 

moth,  the  horn-fly  and  the  elm  leaf -beetle ;  such  standard 
pests  as  the  Hessiau  tiy,  the  cabbage  butterriy,  the  cur- 
rant-worm, the  codling-moth  (Fig.  1137)  came  in  many 
years  ago.  Of  the  73  Insects  which  rank  as  tirst-class 
pests,  each  of  them  almost  annually  causing  a  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  over  one  half  have 
been  introduced  from  foreign  countries,  mostly  from 
Europe.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  usually  these  im- 
ported Insects  become  much  more  serious  pests  here  than 
in  their  native  home;  this  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 
absence  of  their  native  enemies,  to  more  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions  here, and  to  a  less  intense  system  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country.  Most  of  our  worst  Insect  pests 
of  the  fruits,  of  the  garden  crops,  of  the  granary,  of  the 
household,  of  the  greenhouse,  and  practically  all  of  our 
most  dangerous  scale  Insects,  are  of  foreign  origin.  Man 
will  continue  to  encroach  on  and  disturb  nature's  prim- 
itive domain,  and  commercial  operations  will  never  cease, 
nor  is  there  much  hope  of  ever  effectually  quarantining 
our  shores  against  these  little  foes;  hence  there  seems 
to  be  no  practicable  way  to  stop  this  increase  of  the  In- 
sect enemies  of  the  horticulturist.  The  one  who  is  the 
best  fifted  by  nature,  and  who  best  tits  himself  with  a 
knowledge  of  these  pests  and  how  to  fight  them,  will 
usually  be  the  one  to  survive  and  reap  the  reward  of  profit- 
able crops.  No  part  of  a  plant,  from  its  roots  to  the 
fruifit  produces,  escapes  the  tiny  jaws  or  the  sucking 
beaks  of  In^^ects. 

Hoof-feeding  Insects.  — '^lany  of  the  small  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  often  seriously  iniured  by  Insects  feed- 
ing on  the  roots.  The  grape-vine  fidia  (the  grub  of  a 
small  beetle  I  and  the  grape  phylloxera  plant-louse  li%'e 
on  grape  roots.  Strawberries  often  succumb  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  grubs  of  several  small  beetles  known  as 
strawberry-root  wonus,  and  to  the  large  white  grubs  of 
the  May  beetles.    The  roots  of  cabbages,  radices  and 


1156.    Tomato  worm  attacked  by  parasitic  insects. 

other  cruciferous  plants  are  often  devoured  by  hordes 
of  hungry  maggots. 

These  underground  root-feeding  Insects  are  difficult 
pests  to  control,  like  any  other  unseen  foe.  Sometimes 
they  can  be  successfully  reached  by  injecting  a  little 
carbon  bisulfide  into  the  soil  around  the  base  of  the 


plant.  The  cabbage  maggots  can  be  largely  prevented 
by  the  use  of  tarred  paper  pa«ls  placed  around  the  plants, 
or  by  pouring  a  carbolic  aci«l  emulsion  at  the  base  of  the 
infested  plants.  The  strawberry  root-feeders  are  best 
controlled  by  frequent  cultivation  and  u  short  rotation 
of  crops. 

Borers.  — These  are  the  larvae  of  several  different 
kinds  of  Insects,  which  burrow  into  and  feed  upon  the 
inner  bark,  the  solid  wood,  or  the  interior  pith  of  the 
larger  roots,  trunks,  branches,  and  stems  or  stalks  of 
many  horticultural  plants.  Nearly  every  kind  of  fruit 
trees  is  attacked  by  its  special  kind  of  borer,  as  are 
also  many  of  the  smaller  vine  and  bush-fruits  and  garden 
crops.  Borers  are  often  the  most  destructive  of  Insect 
pests.  The  two  apple-tree  borers,  the  round-headed 
(Fig.  1157)  and  the  fiat -headed  species,  and  the  peach- 
tree  borer  (Fig.  1152)  doubtless  cause  the  death  of  as 
many  apple  and  peach  trees  in  America  as  all  other  ene- 
mies combined.  The  recently  imported  sinuate 
pear-borer  seriously  threatens  the  pear  indus- 
trv  in  infested  localities.   The  fruit-bark  bee- 


1157.  Bu^ro^vs  of  an 
apple-tree  borer. 

Tlie  holes  at  a  show 
where  the  imago  or 
beetle  emerged. 


1158.  A  beetle  borer  and  its  work. 

The  larva  liores  in  the  young  wood 
of  raspl>erry  and  blackberry 
canes,  causing  the  swellings  seen 
in  the  picture. 


ties,  or  "shot-hole"  borers,  usually  attack  only  unthrifty 
or  s.ckly  fruit  trees,  and  a  tree  once  infested  by  them 
is  usually  «loomed.  Two  borers,  one  the  grub  of  a'  beetle 
and  the  other  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth,  sometimes  tun- 
nel down  the  stems  of  currants  and  gooseberries.  Rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  (Fig.  1158)  also  suffer  from 
two  or  three  kinds  of  borers,  one  working  in  the  root, 
one  in  the  stem,  and  a  maggot  bores  down  and  kills  the 
new  shoots.  A  caterpillar  closely  allied  to  the  peach- 
tree  borer  lives  in  squash  vines,  often  ruining  the  crop. 
The  potato-stalk  weevil  sometimes  does  much  damage 
in  potato  fields. 

Sometimes  one  can  prevent  borers  from  getting  into 
a  fniit  tree  with  a  paper  bandage  closely  wrapped  around 
the  part  liable  to  be  attacked,  or  by  the  application  of 
some  "wash."  Most  of  the  washes*  recommended  will 
prove  ineffectual  or  dangerous  to  use.  Gas -tar  has  given 
good  resitlts.  but  some  report  injury  to  peach  trees  from 
its  use;  hence  one  should  first  experiment  with  it  on  a 
few  trees.  No  way  has  been  found  to  keep  borers  out 
of  the  small  fruits  or  garden  crops;  usually  if  infested 
canes,  stems  or  plants  are  cut  out  and  burned  early  in 
the  fall  or  whenever  noticed,  most  of  the  borers  will  be 
killed.    When  borers  once  get  into  fruit  trees,  the ''dig- 
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ging-out"  process  is  usually  the  only  resort,  although 
gome  report  that  they  readily  kill  the  depredator  by 
simply  injecting  a  litrle  carl»on  bisultlde  into  the  en- 
trance of  his  burrow  and  quickly  closing  it  with  putty. 
Btid  and  Leaf-ftftlimj  iHxtct^t.  —  The  buds  and  leaves 
of  horticultural  crops  ohen  swarm  with  legions  of  biting 
and  sucking  Insects.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  these  pests  would  weary  the  reader. 
Some  Insects,  like  the  rose  chafer,  work  on  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  plants,  while  many  others  attack  only  one 
or  two  kinds.  In  apple  orchards,  the  opening  buds  are 
seized  upon  by  the  hungr>-  bud-moth  and  case-bearing 
caterpillars,  by  the  newly-hatched  canker-worms,  and 
by  tent-caterpillars,  whose  tents  or  "  signboards  "  are  fa- 
miliar objects  in  many  orchards.  These  pests  continue 
their  destructive  work  on  the  leaves.  The  pear  sing 
often  needs  to  be  checked  in  its  work  of  skeletonizing 
the  leaves  of  the  pear  and  chern,'.  The  pear  psylla,  one 
of  the  jumping  plant-lice,  is  a  verj*  serious  menace  to 
pear-growing  in  many  localities;  the  fruit  is  either 
dwarfed  or  drops  from  badly  infested  trees,  and  some- 
times so  many  little  pumps  sucking  out  its  life  finally 
cause  the  death  of  the  tree.  The  little  blue  grape-vine 
flea-beetle  often  literally  nips  the  prospective  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  bud,  or  the  rose-chafer  may  swarm  over  the 
vines  and  eat  the  foliage  or  blossoms.  Currant  and  goose- 
berry growers  realize  that  eternal  vigilance  against  the 
familiar  green  currant  worms  is  the  price  of  a  crop  of  fruit. 

The  asparagus  beetles 
would  soon  appropriate 
every  asparagus  shoot 
that  appears  in  many 
localities.  It  is  a  con- 
tinual struggle  against 
Insect  pests  to  get  a 
paying  crop  of  almost 
any  vegetable.  The 
several  kinds  of  cab- 
bage caterpillars  would 
soon  riddle  the  leaves. 
The  hungry  striped  cu- 
cumber beetles  can 
hardly  wait  for  the 
melon,  squash,  or  cucumber  vines  to  come  up.  Two 
sucking  Insects,  the  harlequin  cabbage  bug  and  the 
squash  stink-bug,  are  equally  as  destructive  as  their 
biting  relatives. 

The  bud-  and  leaf-feeding  Insects  are  usually  readily 
controlled  by  spraying  some  poison  on  their  food,  or 
by  hitting  them  with  some  oil  or  soap  spray.  As  the 
female  moths  of  canker-worms  are  wingless,  a  wire 
trap  or  sticky  bandage  placed  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  in  the  late  fall  and  early  spring,  to  capture  the 
moths  as  they  crawl  up  the  tree  to  lay  their  eggs,  will 
greatly  help  to  check  these  serious  pests.  The  collection 
and  burning  of  the  conspicuous  egg-rings  of  the  tent- 
caterpillars  at  any  time  between  August  and  the  fol- 
lowing April,  will  greatly  reduce  the  vast  numbers  of 
tents  or  signboards  of  shiftlessness  in  apple  orchards. 
Hand-picking  or  collecting  is  the  most  successful  method 
of  controlling  the  rose-chafer,  harle<iuin  cabbage  bug, 
and  the  squash  stink-bug  in  many  cases.  Prompt  action, 
guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Insect's  habits  and  life- 
histor\',  and  an  intellie'ent  use  of  materials  and  r.ppara- 
tns.  are  essentials  in  any  successful  effort  to  control 
these  bud-  and  leaf-feeding  pests  of  the  liorticulturist. 
Fruit-eating  Insects.  —  "Wormy"  apples,  pears, 
quinces,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  apricots,  grapes,  cur- 
rants and  nuts  are  often  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. The  codling-moth  or  apple-worm  often  ruins  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop  each  year  in  many 
localities;  it  also  infests  pears  seriously.  The  apple 
magsrot  tunnels  its  way  thronirh  and  through  the  flesh 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  apples  in  the  northern  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Most  of  the  wormy  plums,  peaches, 
cherries  and  apricots  are  the  work  of  the  grub  of  that 
worst  Insect  enemy  of  the  stone  fruits  — the  plum  cur- 
culio;  the  plum  gouger,  a  similar  Insect,  whose  grub 
works  in  the  pit  of  plums,  is  equally  destructive  to  this 
fruit  in  some  states.  "Knotty"  quinces  are  largely  the 
work  of  the  adults  of  the  quince  curculio,  while  its  grub 
often  ruins  the  fruit  with  its  disgusting  worm-hole. 
There  is  also  a  grape  curculio,  that,  with  the  aid  of  tLe 


1159.    Grasshopper.    Mounted. 


caterpillar  of  a  little  moth,  works  havoc  in  grapes 
Currants  and  gooseberries  are  often  wormy  from  the 
work  of  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  maggots  and 
caterpillars.  A  new  pest  has  now  included  the  delicious 
cherry  in  its  menu;  it  is  a  fruit-fly,  closely  allied  to  the 
apple  maggot;  infested  cherries  may  show  no  external 
signs  of  the  presence  of  the  maggot  reveling  in  the 


1160.   A  crane  fly.    Mounted 

juices  within.   Various  small  beetles,  known  as  weevils, 
are  responsible  for  most  wonny  nuts. 

Most  of  the  fruit-eating  Insects  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  insecticides.  The  codling-moth  is  a  noted 
exception,  however,  for  the  peculiar  habit  that  the  little 
caterpillar  has  of  usually  entering  the  blossom  end  of 
the  fruit  and  feeding  therein  for  a  few  days,  gives  the 
man  with  a  poison  spray  a  very  vulnerable  point  of 
attack.  It  is  only  necessary  to  spray  a  bit  of  poison  into 
the  open  calyx  cup  within  a  few  days  after  the  petals 
fall,  and  let  nature  soon  close  the  caiices  and  keep  the 
poison  therein  until  the  newly-hatched  caterpillar  in- 
cludes it  in  its  first  menu.  Often  75  per  cent  of  the 
apples  that  would  otherwise  be  ruined  by  the  worms  are 
saved  by  an  ai)plication  of  Paris  green  at  this  critical 
time.  The  fact  that  the  apple  maggot  never  leaves  the 
fruit  until  after  it  is  picked  or  has  fallen  from  the  tree, 
gives  one  a  chance  materially  to  reduce  its  numbers  by 
frequently  gathering  the  windfalls  and  feeding  them  to 
stock  or  burying  them  deeply.  As  the  plum  curculio,  in 
the  adult  stage,  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  fruits,  a  poison 
spray,  applied  s(K)n  aft'^r  blossoming 
time,  is  apparently  sometimes  effective 
against  it,  particularly  on  cherries. 
Many  extensive  growers  of  the  stone- 
fruits,  however,  are  satisfied  that  this 
pest  can  be  best  circimivented  by  jar- 
ring the  curculios  onto  s^heets  ami  kill- 
ing them;  the  quince  curculio  is  also 
best  fouirht  by  the  jarring  method. 
1  land-picking  of  the  infested  fruits 
!uust  be  practiced  when  grapes,  cur- ' 
rants  or  gooseberries  are  attacked  by 
fruit-eating  Insects. 

Plant-Lice.  — Hcarcely  a  plant  es- 
capes the  little  suction  pump  or  beak 
of  some  kind  of  a  plant-louse  or  aphis. 
About  250  different  kinds  of  plant-lice 
have  been  identified  in  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  fruit,  flower,  farm  or 
garden  crop  has  its  special  plant-louse  enemy,  which  is 
often  a  serious  factor  in  the  production  of  a  crop.  These 
little  creatures  are  so  small,  so  variable,  so  hard  to  per- 
ceive, present  so  many  different  forms  in  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  have  such  varied  and  interesting  life-stories 
to  tell,  that  what  we  now  know  about  them  is  but  a 
mere  beginning  as  compared  to  what  is  yet  to  be 
learned.  It  would  take  a  large  volume  to  include  the  in- 
teresting stories  which  might  be  told  of  the  lives  and  of 
the  relations  with  ants  of  some  of  the  commonest  of 
these  plant-lice.  No  other  group  of  Insects  presents  so 
many  curious,  varied,  interesting,  and  wonderful  prob- 
lems of  life  as  do  the  aphids. 


1161.    A  snappine 
beetle.  Mounted. 
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In  the  aggregate,  the  damage  done  by  plant-lice  is 
very  great.  At  times  hundreds  of  acres  of  peas  have 
been  ruined  by  an  aphid.  Nursery  stm'k  often  suffers 
severely,  but  bearing  fruit  trees  are  not  often  seriously 
injured  by  them.  About  40  different  kinds  of  aphides 
live  in  greenhouses,  where  a  perpetual  warfare  has  to 
be  waged  against  thed.  Iu4  years  we  have  reare<l  nearly 
100  general ii>ns   of   a  common  aphis    in    greenhouses, 

ttn<l  there  were  no  in- 
dications of  any  egg- 
stage  or  of  male  forms 
during  this  time, so  that 
they  may  thus  breed 
indeflnitel}^  in  houses, 
their  young  being  l>om 
nlive  and  no  males  ap- 
pearing. 

The  standard  reme- 
dies for  plant-lice  are 
whale-oil  soap,  kero- 
sene emulsion,  kero- 
water,  un<l  tobacco  in 
various  ways  (as  a  de- 
cocvl'^n,  dry  as  a  dust, 
or  the  "Roseleaf  or 
similar  extracts),  and 
these  are  successfully 
used  to  kill  the  aphides 
in  all  situations. 

a c  a  I  e  I  nse  ct  s.— 
Since  the  recent  ad- 
vent of  the  San  Jos6 
scale  into  the  eastern 
United  States,  scale  In- 
sects of  all  kinds  have 
attracted  world  -  wide 
attention.  They  are  all 
small  Insects,  and  de- 
rive their  name  from 
the  fact  that  their  ten- 
der bodies  are  protect- 
ed by  hard,  scale-like 
coverings  secreted  by 
the  Insects,  Thus  pro- 
tected, they  are  difficult 
Insects  to  kill,  and  as 
they  are  easily  trans- 
ported on  nursery 
stock,  buds  or  cions, 
and  also  multiply  rap- 
idly, the  scale  Insects 
are  justly  to  be  consid- 
ered as  among  the  most 
dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive of  injurious  In- 
sects. A  single  female 
San  Jos6  scale  may 
rear  a  brood  of  from  100  to  GOO  young.  an<l  there  may  be 
four  or  five  generations  a  year:  and  more  than  2,000 
eggs  have  been  laid  by  a  single  Lecanium  scale. 

The  scale  Insects,  the  dreaded  San  Jose  species  in- 
cluded, can  be  successfully  controlled  by  judicious,  in- 
telligent and  timely  work  with  sprays  of  whale-oil  soap, 
kerowater,  crude  petroleum,  or  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
which  should  be  used  in  the  case  of  nursery  stock. 

Since  1881)  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has 
been  extensively  practiced  in  the  citrous  orchards  of 
California,  and  now  Florida  and  South  African  fruit- 
growers are  also  using  it  in  their  orchards.  Large  gas- 
tight  tents  or  boxes  are  placed  over  the  trees  and  the 
gas  then  generated  within.  Much  nursery  stock  is  now 
treated  with  the  gas  in  tisrht  boxes  or  houses  :  this  is 
required  by  law  in  Maryland  and  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  it  should  be  practiced  in  other  regions.  Recently 
greenhouses,  railway  coaches,  rooms  in  private  houses, 
and  whole  flouring  mills  have  been  effectively  fumigated 
with  this  gas.  It  is  generated  with  water,  a  good  grade 
of  commercial  sulfuric  acid,  and  potassium  cyanide 
98  to  99  per  cent  pure.  The  acid  is  poured  into  the  water 
in  an  earthen  jar  or  crock  and  the  cyanide  then  dropped 
in.  In  fumigating  trees,  rooms  or  flouring  mills,  1  ounce 
of  the  cyanide,  1%  fluidounces  of  sulfuric  acid,  and  2H 
ounces  of  water  are  used  for  everv  12.5  cubic  feet  i>f 


1162. 


A  spreadine  board  for  dryine 
soft-^vineed  insects. 


space  ;  for  nursery  stock  use  the  same  amounts  for  each 
100  cubic  feet  of  space  ;  in  greenhouses  the  gas  is  used 
about  one-half  as  strong,  or  even  less  for  somekindsof 
plants.  Nursery  stock,  trees  and  plants  in  greenhouses 
are  usually  subjected  to  the  gas  for  from  .30  to  «k) 
minutes  ;  mills  are  usually  kept  closed  12  to  24  hours. 
As  potassium  cyanide  ami  hydnM-yanic  acid  gas  are 
among  the  most  deadly  poisons,  fumigation  should  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  competent  persons. 

Insects  are  preserved  in  collections  by  securing  them 
in  tight  cases  by  means  of  a  pin  inserted  through  the 
thorax,  or  through  the  right  wing  if  the  subject  is  a 
beetle.  Moths  and  butterflies  are  pinned  in  position  on 
a  spreading-board  until  thoroughly  dried.  See  Figs. 
1 159-1  1»»;K  Every  horticulturist  should  make  a  collec- 
tion of  injurious  Insects. 

Insect  Literature  for  HortiruItHrisfx.  —  HoriiciiUur- 
ists  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  experiment  sta- 
tions and  state  entomologists  of  their  own  and  of  other 
states,  and  also  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington;  for  it  is  from  these  sources  that  the  best 
and  latest  advice  regarding  injurious  Insects  is  now  be- 
ing disseminated  free,  either  by  personal  correspon- 
dence or  by  means  of  bulletins.  Among  the  books,  one 
or  more  of  which  may  well  find  a  place  in  a  horticul- 
turist's library  are  the  following  :  Wr-ed's  "Insects  and 
Insecticides,"  Sempers'  "Injurious  Insects  and  the  Use 
of  Insecticides,"  Lotleman's  "The  Spraying  of  Plants." 
Saunders'  "Fruit  Insects,"  and  Smith's  "Economic 
Entomolog>'."  ^j.  y,  Slixgeklaxd. 

Inula  (ancient  name).  Coynpusitit.  This  genus  in- 
cludes some  lardy  herbaceous  plants  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture and  of  n  ther  coarse  habit,  with  heads  of  yellow  or 
orange,  each  l:-4  in.  across,  borne  in  summer.  There  is 
such  a  great  abundance  of  autumn-flowering  yellow 
composites  in  ti.e  hardy  border  that  only  those  Inulas 
that  bloom  in  ear'v  summer  are  particularly  desirable. 
Elecampane,  /,  ^t/fM«M»i,  is  probably  also  cultivated 
for  medicine,  A  p  -eparation  of  the  mucilaginous  roots 
is  common  in  druj  stores.  Inula  flowers  have  as  many 
as  40  linear  rays.  The  plants  like  a  sunny  position  in 
any  garden  soil,  and  are  prop,  by  division  or  seed. 

Inula  is  a  genus  of  about  5G  species,  found  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  herbs,  usually  perennial,  glandular, 
hairy:  Ivs.  radical  or  alternate,  entire  or  serrate:  heads 
large,  medium  or  small,  solitary,  corymbose,  panicled  or 
crowded  at  the  crown:  rays  yellow,  rarely  white. 

A.    Stems  panicled  or  corymbose. 

Hel^nium,  Linn.  Elecampaxe.  Fig,  1164.  Tall, 
thick-stemmed  :  Ivs.  unequally  dentate-serrate  :  root- 
Ivs.  elliptic-oblong,  narrowed  into  a  petiole;  stem-lvs. 
half-clasping,  cordate-oblo«g:  outer  involucral  parts 
leafy,  ovate.  Wet,  sandy  and  mountainous  regions. 
Eu.,  N.  Asia.  Naturalized  in  Amer.  D,  163.  — For  medic- 
inal purposes.  2-year-old  roots  should  be  dug  in  August. 
If  older  they  are  likely  to  be  stringy  and  woody. 


1163.   A  cross-section  of  spreadine  board  in  front  cf 
the  cleat  "d."  in  Fig.  1162. 

AA.  Stems  1-fld.,  or  with  at  most  2  or  S  heads. 
B.  Outer  involucral  parts  linear  and  numerous. 
grandifldra,  Willd.  Height  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  elliptic-ob- 
long, serrulate,  all  sessile;  upper  ones  subcordate; 
lower  ones  2-4  in.  long :  glands  numerous  :  heads 
3V4-4  in.  across.  Himalayas,  Caucasus.  G.F.  6:406.— 
Cult,  but  not  advertised.  Earliest  blooming  Inula  in 
cult.  Bears  orange-yellow  fls.  5  in.  across  in  June,  and 
has  bold  but  not  coarse  habit. 
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glanduldsa,  Willd.  Height  2-3  ft. :  lower  Ivs.  ohlone- 
spatulatH,  li>iig-artenuate  at  the  base,  the  uppermost  ob- 
long with  a  Muhcordate-decurrent  banf.  all  entire  or 
verv  obsoletely  <lentif!ilate;  glandfl  remote,    Caucasus. 


'>*> 
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1164.  Elecampane,  Inula  Helenium. 

G.M.  33:541  and  38:477.  — Keller  saya  it  has  deep  golden 
yellow,  fringed,  half -drooping:  rays.  Rays  are  commonly 
said  to  be  entire,  but  B.M.  1907  shows  2  minute  teeth, 
and  in  B.R.  4:334  the  fringes  are  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  cult,  species 
that  does  not  seed  freely.  The  Garden  pictures  an 
orange  variety, 

Hodkeri,  C.  B.  Clarke.  Height  1-2  ft.:  Irs.  3-4  in. 
long,  sessile  or  narrowed  into  very  short  petioles,  ob- 
long-lanceolote,  acute  at  the  base,  minutely  toothed, 
glandular:  heads  2 V^-3V^  in.  across;  rays  "pale  yellow," 
according  to  Hooker.  Himalayas.  B.M.  6411  (rays  pure 
yellow).  — Fls.  orange-yellow,  according  to  .J.  W.  Man- 
ning. J.  B.  Keller  says  it  flowers  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  and 
has  bright  yellow  fringed  rays.  However,  in  B.M.  6411 
the  rays  have  only  3  minute  teeth. 

BB.    Outer  involucral  parts  lanceolate  and  leafy. 

hirta,  Linn.  Lvs.  netted-veined,  lanceolate  or  ovate- 
oblong,  the  lowest  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  others 
rounded  at  the  base  and  half-clasping.  Eu.,  N.  Asia. 
—  Keller  says  it  grows  15-18  in.  high  and  fls.  July-Aug. 

ensifdlia,  Linn.  Lvs.  with  numerous  somewhat  par- 
allel nerves,  narrowly  linear-lanceolate,  involucral  parts 
appressed,  not  spreading.  Eu.,  N.Asia.  G.M.  41  :.559.— 
Keller  says  it  grows  r>-8  in.  high  and  fls.  July-Aug.  Rock- 
ery plant;  blooms  first  year  from  seed  if  sown  early. 

W.  M. 

IOCHBOMA  (Greek,  violet-colored).  Solandcea>.  This 
erenus  includes  2  handsome  flowering  shrubs  cult,  out- 
doors in  S.  Calif,  and  under  glass  in  Europe.  They  are 
tall-growing,  and  bear  clusters  of  as  many  as  20  tubular, 
drooping  fls.,  each  l-H'a  in.  long  and   less  than  %  in. 


across  at  the  mouth,  which  s^ems  to  have  10  short  lobes, 
l»ut  5  of  these  are  shorter,  and  are  really  appendages  in 
the  sinuses  between  the  5  typical  lobes.  lochroma  in  a 
genus  of  about  18  American  species,  mostly  tropical  and 
S(mth  American  :  trees  or  .shrubs  :  lvs.  entire,  usually 
large:  fls.  violet,  blue,  white,  yellowish  or  scarlet:  l>er- 
ries  globose  or  ovoid,  pulpy. 

A.    FIk.  indigo-blue. 

lanceoUta,  Mi«rs.  Shrub,  4-5  ft.  high  (taller  in 
Calif.  I.  the  young  branches  herbaceous  and  <lowny, 
with  stellate  hairs:  lvs.  alternate,  oval  or  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, acute,  entire,  tapering  Ih'Iow  into  a  long  petiole: 
umbels  supra-a.xillary  and  terminal.  E<juador.  B.M.  4338 
and  F.S.  4:309  (as  ChtPHesthes  lauceolata). 

A  A.    Fls.  scarlet  or  orauge-scarlet. 

fuchsioides,  Miers.  Lvs.  often  clustered,  obovate,  very 
ol>tus«',  tu{»erinir  at  the  base  into  u  short  petiole.  Peru. 
B.M.  4149  {iiH  Ljjiiioti  fuchsioides). 

lONIDIUM.    For  I.  concolor,  see  Solea. 

lONOPSlDIUM  (Greek,  violet-like).  Cruclferct.  I. 
araule  is  a  pretty,  tufted  little  plant,  growing  2  or  3 
inches  high  and  bearing  numerous  small  4-petaled,  lilac 
fls.  from  spring  to  fall.  It  is  a  half-hardy  perennial 
from  Spain  and  N.  Africa,  but  is  treated  as  an  annual. 
It  is  desirable  for  edgings  in  moist,  shady  places,  and 
for  rockeries.  In  rich  garden  soil  the  plants  make 
numerous  runners.  The  fls.  are  about  %  in.  across,  1  on 
each  stalk.  They  open  white  and  turn  lilac.  The  plant 
.  has  been  advertised  as  the  Diamond  Flower  by  seeds- 
men. This  plant  is  referred  by  Index  Kewensis  to 
Cochlearia,  a  genus  whose  limits  are  very  uncertain. 

acatile,  Reichb.  {Cochledria  acaulis,  Desf. ).  Lvs. 
ovate-rotund,  heart-shaped  at  the  base  ;  petioles  pro- 
portionately very  long:  pods  subrotund,  notched.  B.R. 
^-:51.  W.  M. 

10H6?SI8  {Greek,  violet-liJce).  Orchiddcer^.  A  small 
genus  of  epiphytic  orchids,  numbering  about  10  species, 
many  of  which  can  probably  be  reduced  to  varieties  of  a 
few  species.  Most  of  the  species  are  insignificant,  only 
one  or  two  being  cultivate*!.  The  fine  specimen  of  /. 
prtnicnlata  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  has  a 
panicle  10  in.  long,  8>2  in.  wide,  with  5  branches,  and 
about  80  fls,,  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  and 
chiefly  white,  with  violet  markings  near  the  center  and 
a  dash  of  yellow.  In  its  native  country  it  is  said  to  re- 
main in  attractive  condition  from  Sept.  to  May.  The  fls. 
are  produced  so  freely  and  over  so  long  a  period  that  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  destroy  the  flower  spikes, 
which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  lvs. 
The  plants  succeed  in  the  warmhouse  under  the  same 
treatment  as  Burlingtonias  or  the  more  delicate  Oncid- 
iuras. 

lonopsis  consists  of  tropical  herbs  without  pseudo- 
bulbs,  having  very  short  stems,  with  few,  narrow, 
sheathing,  coriaceous  lvs. :  sepals  subequal,  erect, 
spreading,  the  dorsal  one  free,  the  lateral  ones  united 
into  a  short  spur  behind;  petals  like  the  dorsal  sepals; 
labellum  united  to  the  base  of  the  column,  middle  lobe 
large,  expanded,  2-3  times  as  long  as  the  sepals,  2-lobed; 
column  short:  pollinia  2:  fls.  small,  in  simple  racemes 
or  much-branched  panicles. 

panictil^ita,  Lindl.  Lvs.  thick  and  channelled,  linear 
lanceolate,  keeled,  2-3  in  a  cluster  and  about  «1  in.  long: 
panicle  much  branched  and  spreading,  loaded  with  in- 
numerable fls.  of  a  delicaie  texture:  sepals  and  petals 
very  short,  sharp-pointed,  the  petals  wider;  labellum 
very  large,  pubescent  at  base,  with  a  2-lobed  rounded 
limb,  which  in  some  is  almost  entirely  white,  while  in 
others  it  has  a  spot  of  purple  or  vellow  on  the  disk. 
Winter.  Brazil.  B.M.  5541.  F.S.  22:2333  A. F.  6:631.- 
Very  variable. 

utricularioldea,  Lindl.  Lvs.  and  general  habit  as  in 
the  last:  sepals  and  petals  bluntish;  spur  short;  la- 
bellum almost  twice  as  long  as  the  petals;  lobes  sub- 
quadrate-rounded,  white,  streaked  with  red  veins. 
Jamaica.  h.  Hasselbring. 

The  best  means  of  cultxire  for  the  successful  growing 
of  these  beautiful  though  delicate  orchids  is  in  shallow 
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pans,  with  plenty  of  small  broken  coal  cinders  for  <lrnin- 
a^e.  covertjii  with  the  flue  partideH  of  fern  root  un<l 
chopped  sphagnum  feathered  from  the  u{>land  ineudtiwH. 
Plenty  of  heat  and  mointure  diirini<  the  >frowifii;  season 
are  e-usential.    Rest  them  in  winter  at  u  temperature  of 

50^  to  oo^  F.  WiLUAM    MaTUKWS. 

IOWA,  HOBTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  1165.  Iowa  in 
nearly  a  rectangle,  about  200  miles  north  and  south 
between  the  parallels  40*^  30'  and  43°  30',  and  300  miles 
east  and  west,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi 
and  un  the  west  by  the  Missouri  and  the  Big  Sioux  riv- 
ers. Its  extreme  elevations  are  444  feet  in  the  southeast 
corner,  and  l.<)'.>4  at  the  highest  point  near  the  northwest 
corner,  the  average  elevation  being  about  800  feet  ,bove 
the  sea.  The  surface  is  a  gentle,  undulating,  grassy 
plain,  well  drained  by  numerous  streams  discharging 
into  the  rivers  on  its  borders.  All  these  streams  are 
bordered  more  or  less  broadly  with  belts  of  native  tim- 
ber, often  many  miles  in  width  along  the  larger  ones. 
The  divide  between  the  streams  falling  eastwurdly  and 
those  falling  westwardly  is  a  line  running  from  a  little 
east  of  the  northwest  corner  southwardly  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  state  at  the  Missouri  line,  draining  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  into  the  Mississippi  and  one-fourth 
westwardly.  The  entire  surface,  except  a  short  and  nar- 
row belt  along  the  Mississippi  at  the  northeast  comer, 
is  found  deeply  covered  with  glacial  drift,  the  depth 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  200  feet  or  more.  In  about 
half  the  state  this  drift  is  overlaid  more  or  less  deeply 
with  the  peculiar  deposit  called  loess,  this  being  mainly 
in  the  south,  extending  farther  north  on  the  west,  as 
shown  by  the  map. 

There  are  no  regions  the  size  of  Iowa  which  contain 
fewer  acres  unfit  for  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  as  profi- 
table in  northern  Iowa  as  in  the  southern  part.  Horticul- 
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1165.  Iowa. 
To  show  horticultural  regions. 

ture.  however,  has  had  a  greater  development  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  counties,  the  region  of  the 
fruit-bearing  loess.  It  is  not  attempted  to  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line  below  which  fruit-frrowing  is  easy  and  above 
which  it  is  difficult,  but  only  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way, 
that  in  the  north  and  increasing  with  the  distance,  greater 
care  must  be  used  in  selecting  situations  and  varieties 
in  culture  and  in  protection. 

If  safe  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  native 
fruits  and  nuts  found  in  Iowa,  the  state  has  great  horti- 
cultural adaptabilities.  The  naive  nuts,  the  walnuts, 
black  and  white,  the  hickories  and  hazelnuts,  are  abun- 
dant and  of  high  quality,  and  the  pecan  is  found  along 
the  Mississippi.  The  fruits,  especially  the  currants, 
raspberries,  apples  and  plums,  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  natives  found  in  Europe,  and  the  plums  greatly 
excel.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  will  soon  be  devel- 
oped into  varieties  fit  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  tastes. 
Many  hybrids  have  been  secured  between  the  native  and 
the  cultivated  apples  descended  from  Europe,  and  this 
line  of  work,  hitherto  neglected,  is  believed  to  promise 
a  race  of  apples  entirely  adapted  to  the  inter-continental 
climatic  conditions  of  the  resrion 

The  apples  of  Enrope,  and  their  descendants,  origi- 
nating along  the  eastern  seaboard,  have  not  been  found 
entirely  successful  over  the  reirion  of  broader  prairies, 
but  hp..'e  succeeded  best  in  the  southern  half  of  the 


state,  and  especially  on  or  near  the  timbered  lauds. 
Here,  commercial  orcharding  has  had  its  greatest  devel- 
opment. This  industry  is  so  young  that  statistics 
have  not  been  systematically  gathered,  but  In  the  most 
favoreti  localities  apple  crops  to  the  value  of  $100  a  year 
per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  Fruit,  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $:{.')0,000,  has  been  rep«}rted  as  the  product  of  a 
sinjfle  county  in  one  year,  this  being  mainly  of  winter 
apples,  the  surplus  finding  markets  in  the  Northwest, 
in  the  East,  and  in  foreign  countries. 

In  isolated  localities,  commercial  apple-growing  has 
been  fully  as  successful  in  the  north,  but  has  neces- 
sarily been  confined  to  a  few  sorts,  chiefiy  two,  the 
Oldenburg  and  the  Wealthy.  It  has  always  been  found 
that  the  long-keeping  sorts  of  highest  quality  have  been 
fastidious  in  choice  of  location  in  the  south,  and  still 
more  so  northward,  where  early  maturing  sorts  are 
more  successful. 

Pear-growing  is  everywhere  difficult.  Much  time 
and  money  have  been  spent  with  eastern  and  foreign 
varieties  without  satisfaction.  This  fruit  is  profitably 
grown  in  a  few  localities  only,  and  under  management 
of  exceptional  skill.  A  race  of  prairie-born  seedlings 
must,  apparently,  be  grown  to  insure  success. 

With  plums,  the  reverse  is  true.  A  generation  of  men 
tried  to  acclimatize  the  plums  of  Europe,  and  lately  the 
effort  has  been  extended  to  the  Japanese,  but  without 
satisfaction  ;  in  fact,  no  others  succeed  in  competition 
with  the  natives  of  the  soil.  These,  and  especially  the 
Americana  types,  are  so  well  adapted,  so  profusely  pro- 
ductive of  such  handsome  and  good  fniit,  that  even  as 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  they  have  taken  sub- 
stantial possession  of  the  nurseries  and  orchards  of  the 
state.  Such  flattering  successes  have  followed  the  first 
attempts  to  grow  them  for  market,  that  the  industry  is 
fast  assuming  large  proportions.  New  and  improved 
varieties  of  larger  size  and  finer  quality  are  offered 
every  year,  and  a  bright  future  for  that  fruit  is  assured. 

Of  cherries,  only  the  sour  sorts  succeed,  and  little 
effort  has  been  made  to  breed  sweet  varieties  better 
adapted  to  prairie  conditions.  Commercial  cherry-grow- 
ing is  sticcessful  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

Peaches  have  been  grown  in  limited  quantities  in  the 
southeast  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  state.  By 
seedling  selection,  the  limit  of  success  is  gradually 
extending  northward  and  now  reaches  to  the  middle  of 
the  state,  but  only  for  home  use,  as  yet. 

The  quince  and  the  apricot  cannot  he  said  to  succeed 
in  Iowa.    The  former  is  liable  to  root-kill. 

The  grape  flourishes  and  ripens  in  profusion,  espe- 
cially in  the  south,  whence  it  is  shipped  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

The  currant,  the  gooseberry,  the  raspberry,  the  black- 
berry and  the  strawberry  flourish  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  requiring  more  favorable  situations  and  greater 
care  in  the  north.  In  some  localities  the  native  goose- 
berry has  been  cultivated  in  preference  to  the  best  east- 
ern varieties,  while  European  sorts  have  very  limited 
success.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  fniit-grower  of  Iowa 
has  had,  and  still  has  to  contend  against,  is  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  choose  between  varieties  all  of  which 
had  orierinated  far  from  his  place  of  fruitage,  and  usu- 
ally under  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  so  different  that 
the  chances  have  been  strongly  against  success  here. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  those  who  have  insisted  that 
prairie  regions  should  breed  and  select  for  themselves 
races  of  fruit  from  seeds  planted  and  grown  under  their 
own  peculiar  conditions,  have  found  a  patient  heariner. 
With  intelligent  effort  alongr  this  line,  the  future  is  full 
of  promise  that  the  horticulture  of  Iowa  may  be  brought 
to  the  high  level  now  held  by  its  aerioultnre. 

An  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  RTissian  fruits 
into  Iowa  and  other  parts  of  the  North,  will  be  found 
muler  Pomology.  C.  L.  Watrous. 

IPECAC.  The  rootof  C>'phnni><  Tpeenruanhn  (now  re- 
ferred to  Psyrhotriti ).  a  Brazilian  plant  not  cultivated  in 
N.  America.  For  wild  or  American  Ipecac,  see  GiUenia 
stipiilacea. 

IFOM(^A  (according  to  Linn,  from  rpa,  bindweed,  and 
honi«>i".-<,  like,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Convolvu- 
lus ;  but  ips  is  a  wormj.    Including  Batatas,  Calonye- 
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tioH.  Mitta,  PharbitiH  and  i^hiatuoclit.  t'ouvnlvnltieete. 
MoKNiNi»-Ou»KY.  MooNI'LowEK.  Over  lUH)  xpfcies  of 
annual  or  perennial  herl).s,  mostly  twiulu^',  rarely  trees 
{ii.y.  7:',H'>4)  orshrubs,  widely  distributed  in  tropical  and 
temperate  regions.  They  are  reiuarkaJde  for  easy  cul- 
ture, quick  i;ruwth  and  beautiful  tlowers;  hence  the 
genus  includes  several  of  our  most  popular  T>lant«i  for 
covering  verandan  and  screening  unsightly  objects. 

The  generic  characters  of  Ipoinu-a  are  not  clearly 
detiued.  The  list  of  rynonynjs  jfjven  above  is  a  record 
of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ttnd  constant  characters  by 
wliich  this  large  and  variable  genus  may  be  separated 
intosniallerand  more  detinue  groups.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Convolvulus,  its  nearest  ally,  by  having  but  1  capi- 
tate or  '2-'.\  globose  stigmas,  while  Convolvulus  has  2 
linear  or  ovate  stigmas.  Stem  mostly  ("lender,  twining 
or  climbing,  sometimes  {irostrate,  diffuse  or  erect ; 
leaves  alternate,  entire,  lobed  or  parted,  often  varying 
greatly  on  the  same  plant ;  flowers  usually  showy,  borne 
singly  or  in  cymes  on  axillary  peduncles  ;  corolla  fun- 
nelform,  salverform  or  bell-shaped  (in  one  species 
bag-shaped),  the  limb  sometimes  entire,  but  usually 
5-angled  or  5-lol»ed,  re«l.  purple,  blue,  white  or  yellow, 
in  various  shades  and  mixtures ;  calyx  without  the  bracts 
at  the  base,  which  appear  in  some  species  of  Convol- 
vulus, but  the  outer  sepals  are  commonly  larger.  The 
flowers  of  most  species  open  in  early  morning  and  last 
but  a  few  hours  under  bri«ht  sunlight,  hence  the  popu- 
lar name.    A  few  open  only  at  night-fall. 

''The  .Japanese  Morning-Cilories,"  also  called  "Impe- 
rial" and  "Emperor"  Morning-(Jlories,  were  introduced 
to  the  American  trade  from  .lapan  in  Ib'Jo,  They  are 
probably  selected  strains  of  /.  hidrrarea,  although  some 
botanists  consider  them  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  possibly 
/.  haderacea  X  ntbro-aentlea.  5laximowicz  referred 
them  to  /.  bederacea,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  more 
reasonable  disposition.  The  culture  of  the  "asagoa"  in 
.Japan  amounted  to  a  popular  craze  about  IK'JO,  the 
ecjuivalent  of  $14  to  $18  sometimes  being  paid  for  a 
single  seed  of  the  rare  sorts.  With  political  disturbances 
came  a  decline  of  interest,  but  more  recently  the  popu- 
lar fancy  for  Morning-dlories  has  again  revived.  The 
Japanese  gardeners  grow  their  plants  almost  entirely  in 
pots,  and  by  constant  attention  hav.  made  them  vary 
into  many  curious  oddities  in  flower  and  foliage.  Several 
finely  illustrated  books  on  the  Morning-Cilory  alone  are 
publisted  in  Japan.  See  also"Century  Magazine, "55:281 
(1897).  The  Japanese  Ipomceas  are  sold  in  this  country 
mostly  in  strains,  each  package  of  seed  giving  flowers  of 
many  forms  and  colors.  There  are  some  inferior  strains 
offered,  and  the  flowers  from  these  are  often  disappoint- 
ing ;  yet  as  a  class  the  Japanese  Morning-Glories  are 
the  most  gorgeous  and  versatile  of  garden  Ipomoeas. 
If  the  seeds  are  notched  they  will  generally  bloom  in 
6  weeks  from  sowing. 

Morning-Glories  are  among  the  least  exacting  of  gar- 
den plants  as  regards  soil  and  site.  Most  species  love  a 
strong  soil  and  sunny  site,  with  plenty  of  water ;  but 
they  will  make  the  best  of  much  that  is  uncongenial. 
The  seeds  of  the  annual  kinds  may  be  sown  directly  out- 
of  doors,  but  are  preferably  started  indoors,  at  least  in 
the  North.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become  slightly 
pot -bound  before  being  transplanted,  they  will  come 
into  bloom  earlier.  Germination  may  he  hastened  and 
also  made  more  certain  by  filing  a  small  notch  in  each 
seed,  or  by  soaking  the  seeds  in  warm  water  about  2 
hours.  The  "Moonflower"  and  the  "Japanese  Morning- 
Glories"  particularly  are  liable  to  germinate  poorly  un- 
less these  precautions  are  taken. 

The  perennial  Ipomoeas  are  grown  from  seeds  in  some 
cases,  but  mostly  from  cuttings  of  well  ripened  wood, 
layers,  or  division  of  the  rootstocks.  Some  of  the  green- 
house species,  notably  7.  IlorsfaJUip,  rarely  produce 
seed  and  are  rooted  from  stem -cuttings  with  great  diffi- 
culty. These  are  often  propagated  successfully  by 
grafting  well  ripened  shoots  on  pieces  of  their  own 
roots,  or  the  roots  of  /.  pandnrxitn .  I.  terttata  roots 
from  cuttings  more  readily,  and  /.  Leari  and  /.  Jalapa 
are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings. 

The  rapid  growth  and  dense  foliage  of  most  garden 
Ipomceas  make  them  especially  valuable  for  covering 
arbors,  verandas,  walls,  and  for  screening  unsightly 
objects.     /.  purpurea,  I.  rubro-cceritlea,  I.  Jtederacea 
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and  /.  QuamoclU  are  the  most  popular  annual  ipeciei 
for  this  purpose  ;  and  /.  Lruri,  Hftomi  and  panduruta 
are  among  the  best  perennials.  In  the  South,  the  peren- 
nials may  be  carried  through  the  winter  outside  by  cut- 
ting off  the  stems  and  mulching  the  roots  heavily  in  the 
fall  ;  in  the  North  the  tubers  should  be  taken  up  and 
wintered  like  Dahlias,  keeping  tht'm  perfectly  dry  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  frost-proof  cellar.  /.  Irptophiflln 
is  valuable  for  very  dry  soils.  J.  Bona-noi  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  garden. 

The  tender  perennials  are  seen  to  advantage  when 
trained  to  pillars,  trellises,  or  along  the  roof  of  a  green- 
house. Their  roots  should  be  given  plenty  of  room  to 
forage  and  their  tops  to  spread.  /.  Uori^faUitr  and  its 
closely  related  species,  /.  ternnta,  are  very  satisfactory 
for  this  purpose.  After  flowering  the  strong  shoots 
should  lie  cut  back  and  the  plant  rested.  Several  spe- 
cies, pHrticr'.arly  I.  Leari, rnbro-cfj'rulea  and  hederacea, 
make  excellent  pot-plants  if  they  are  kept  somewhat 
pot-bound  to  induce  flowering.  The  roots  of  nearly  all 
the  perennial  species  are  more  or  less  purgative  ;  par- 
ticularly /.  Purgti,  from  which  comes  the  Jalap  of  com- 
merce, '/.  Jalapa  and  /.  cathartica.  I.  Batatas  is  the 
common  sweet  potato. 

The  trade  names  of  Ipomceas  are  endlessly  mixed. 
Thus,  /.  Mexicana  of  the  catalogues  may  be  /.  htde- 
racca,  I.  digitata,  I.  Jalapa,  I.  Bona-nox,  I.  Leari  or 
/.  rubro-nerulea  ;  but  is  rarely  the  true  /.  Mexicana  of 
Gray.    "Moonflower"  is  often  applied  indiscriminately 
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to  several  species  of  Ipomoea,  but  it  should  be  restricted 
to  /,  Bonn-nox  and  7.  grandi flora.  It  is  evident  that 
most  of  the  plants  now  sold  as  7.  grandi  flora  are  forms 
of  7.  Bona-nox ;  but  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  inferior 
types  are  the  true  7.  gra  ndiflora  of  Lamarck.  /,  hybrida 
is  a  trade  name  for  strains  of  7.  purpurea  and  /.  rubro- 
arrnlea.  The  "Tree  Ipomoea"  is  7.  fistnlosa.  The 
".Japanese"  or  "Imperial"  Morning-Glories  may  be 
referred    to    7.    hederacea.    Other    popular    cataiogue 
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names  are  :  Double  Morning-Glory  is  mostly  /.  purpu' 
rea,  fl.  }l.;  Brazilian  Morning-Glory  is  /.  xetosa  ;  Hnrdy 
or  Perennial  Moonflower  is  /.  pandurata ;  Ipomoea 
Heavenlv  Blue  is  /.  rubro-cipntlea. 
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Perringiana.  15. 
Pes-i'apne,  24. 
Purga,  26. 
purpurea.  3. 
Quamoclit,  2. 
nil)ro-oa»nilea,  8. 
Sellowii,  15. 
setosa,  14. 
sinitnta,  9. 
sinuata.  9. 
t^-mata,  13. 
Texann.  IG. 
Thompsf  ,iana,  13. 
raria,  3. 
versicolor.  1. 
riolncea-striata,  3. 
Woloottiana,  27. 


A.  Plant  annual:  roots  noftiiberous. 

B.  /^/.f.  numeroM.s,  ju  /o^y  .sr«r- 

pioid    racemes;     corolla    a 

bag-shaped  tube,  contracted 

at  the  mouth 1.  versicolor 

BB.  Fls.   borne  sinrjly  or   few   in 
loose    cymes  ;     corolla    ex- 
panded  into  a  limb. 
C.  Lvs.  pinnatelij  divided  in- 
to many  thread-like  seg-    - 

ments 2.  Quamoclit 

cc.  livs.  entire   or  lobed,  not 
divided. 
D.   Stetn  hairy. 

E.  Lrs.  broad-ovate,  cor- 
date,entire 3.  purpurea 

■**  EE.  Lrs.     angulate      or 

deeply  ,i-lobed  . . 


4. 
5. 


hederacea 
Mezicana 


G.  ansrustifolia 


DD.  Stem  not  hairy. 

E.  Lvs.  linear  or  lanceo- 
late, sub-sessile  ... 
EE.  Lvs.  ovate-cordate  to 
hastate;  petioled. 
F.  Fls.   usually   less 
*han  1  in.across; 
scarlet  or  orange.  7.  COCCinea 
FF.  I^ls.  usually  over 
3  in.  across;  red, 
blue  or  purple  . . 
AA.  Plant  perennial,  with  large  fleshy 
rootstocks. 
B.  Lvs.  palmately   divided    into 
3-7  segments, 
c.  Stem  and  petioles  hairy  .. 


8.  rubro-caenilea 


.  9. 
10. 


smuata 
Lindheimeri 


cc.  Stem     and     petioles     not 
hairy. 
D.  Peduncles   longer    than 

the  petioles 11.  digritata 

DD.  Peduncles  equaling  the 
petioles. 
K.  Fls.    red:    leaf    seg- 
ments sessile,taper- 
ing    to    both    ends, 

margin  wa vy 12.  HorsfalliaB 

EE.  Fls.  white:  leaf  seg- 
ments  stalked,    vot 
tapering  tothe  ends, 
margin  not  wavy.A^.  ternata 
BB.   Lvs.  entire,  angulate  or  lobed, 
not  divided. 
c.  Stem,  lvs.  and   peduncles 
densely  ha   >  y. 
D.  Corolla  salverform,  the 
lobes     pointed:      leaf 

lobes  acuminate,  sin-  

uately  toothed 14.  setosa 


DD.  Corolla  funnel  form,  the 
lobes  obtuse:  leaf  lobes 
unequal,  blunt, entire. \o. 
CC.  Plant  not  hairy. 

D.  Stem  erect  or  ascending, 
vot  trailing  or  climb- 
ing. 
E.  Lvs.  cordate  to  sub- 
sagittate,  long-peti- 
oled,      acuminate, 
pubescent  beneath .  .16. 
EE.  Lrs.      linear,      very 
short- petioled, 
acute,    not    pubes- 
cent beneath 17. 

DD.  Stem  trailing,  climbing, 
or  (wining. 
E.  Lvs.  pale  beneath. 
F.  Fls.    white,    with 
purple  throat . . .  18. 
FF.  Fls.  lilac  to  dark 

purple 19. 

EE.  IjVS.  not  pale  beneath. 
F.  Fls.    opening     at 

night 20. 

21. 
22. 
FF.  Fls.  opening  in  the 
morning. 
G.  Corel  la  yelloiv. 23. 
GO.  Corolla  purple. 
H.  Lvs.  notched 

at  the  end. 2i. 
HH.  Lvs.  acute  or 

acuminate. 2o. 

2<). 

.  Plant  perennial  by  a  woody  stem.  27. 


Bonariensis 


fistulosa 


leptophylla 


pandurata 
Leari 


Jalapa 

Bona-nox 

grandiflora 


cluryseides 


Pes-caprae 

Batatas 

Purga 

Wolcottiana 


1.  versicolor,  Meissn.  {3rtnalohd(a,Llav.etLex.).  A 
vigorou.s  climber,  15-20  ft.  high  :  lvs.  with  a  cordate 
base,  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  longest  and  narrowed  be- 
low: tts.  H-%  in.  wide,  opening  rich  crimson,  soon 
fading  to  pale  vellow.  Julv-Sept.  Mex.  On.  30,  p.  43<», 
437:  39:792.  H.H.  1S87.  p.  19.  G.C.  II.  2():»;84,  GH.l.  P.M. 
16:100.  V.  10:34,  35.  B.R.  28:24. -Distinguished  from 
all  other  Ipomteas  by  its  bag- shaped  corolla  and  scor- 
pioid  inflorescence.  It  is  a  verj-  free  bloomer,  and  de- 
servedly popular. 

2.  Quamoclit,  Linn.  (Quamoclit  vulgdris,  Choisy). 
Cypress- VINE.  Indian  Pink.  Fig.  IIGG.  Stem  smooth, 
slender,  twining  to  a  height  of  10-20  ft.:  lvs.  short-peti- 
oled  or  sessile:  peduncles  few-ttd.,  commonly  much 
longer  than  the  petioles:  corolla  1-13-2  i^^-  long,'scarlet, 
the  tube  narrowly  funnelform,  inflated  above;  the  limb 
nearly  flat,  5-lobed.  .July-Uct.  Naturalized  from  tropical 
America,  Va.  to  Fla..  west  to  Kan.  and  Tex.;  sparingly 
escaped  from  cultivation  farther  north.  B.M.  244.  Gn. 
29:33.  —  Beautiful  in  flower  and  foliage.  Var.  dlba, 
Hort.,  has  white  fls. 

3.  purptirea,  Roth.  (Convdlvtilus  mdjus,  Hort.  Con- 
vdlvulus  purptireus,  Liun.).  Tall  Mokning-Glory. 
Fig.  11G7.  Stem  tmiling  or  twining  for  4-10  ft.,  branch- 
ing from  the  base  :  peduncles  slender,  1-5-fld.,  often 
longer  than  the  petioles:  corolla  1-2  in.  long,  light  blue, 
purple,  pink  and  diversely  variegated.  July-Sept.  Trop. 
America.  Escaped  from  gardens  to  waste  places,  Can. 
to  Fla.,  west  to  Neb.  and  Tex.;  widelv  distributed  in 
most  trop.  regions.  B.M.  113, 1005, 1(582"  Gn.  21,  p.  295; 
27,  p.  473.  — One  of  the  most  popular  of  garden  annuals. 
Some  of  its  varieties  resemble  the  entire-leaved  forms  o< 
I. hederacea  .but  may  be  distinguished  by  their  longer  and 
more  slender  peduncles,  umbellate  pedicels,  and  oblong- 
acute  sepals  without  the  long  tip  usually  found  on  /. 
hederacea.  Seeds  ripen  freely  on  cultivated  varieties 
and  may  be  gathered  for  future  sowings.  Among  tho 
host  of  garden  forms  are:  41ba,  white;  atro-caertilea, 
dark  blue  ;  atrosanguinca,  dark  purple  :  azilrea,  sky- 
blue;  carminita,  light  crimson:  Dickensoni  ( P/iaV'j«7i» 
hispida,XBr.  Dickensoni),Vii\\Te-h\\\e\  Htlberi  (I.Hii- 
beri,  var.  varieghta,  Hort.).  Lvs.  marked  with  silvery 
white,  fls.  variously  colored  and  margined  wi'h  white; 
kermeslna  (I.  kermesina),  scarlet;    rdsea,  blush  rose; 
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vftria,  a  trade  name  for  packages  containing  a  mixture 
of  many  kinds;  viol&cea-striiita,  violet-purple.  There 
are  several  double  forms  of  /.  purpurea.  Var.  fl.  pi. 
has  very  large  Ivs.:  fls.  appearing  much  later  than  sin- 
gle varieties,  semi-  or  much-doubled,  bluish  white 
streaked  with  light  blue  or  pink.  Int.  1892.  Said  to  be 
very  floriferous  and  a  jrood  pot-plaut.  G. P.  5:593.  A.G. 
14:240.  Var.  vioUcea  fl.  pi.,  Hort.,  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  preceding.     Gt.  47,  p.  133. 

4.  heder^cea,  Jacq.  (/.  yn,  Roth.  /.  sedbra,  Hort.). 
Stem  twining  or  climbing,  2-8  ft. :  Ivs.  2-5  in.  long, 
ovate-cordate,  the  lobes  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  entire, 
or  the  lateral  lobes  repand  or  denticulate;  the  middle 
lobe  narroA'ed  at  the  base:  peduncle  1-3-tld.,  mostly 
shorter  than  the  petiole:  corolla  funnelf'  ^m,  the  tube 
usually  white,  the  limb  light  blue,  purple  or  rose,  and 
in  various  combinations  of  these  colors;  sepals  hairy, 
lanceolate,  with  long  and  often  recurved  tips.  July-Oct. 
—  Widely  naturalize*!  from  trop.  America  in  fields  and 
waste  places.  Pa.  to  Fla.,west  to  Neb.  and  Mex.  Per- 
haps native  in  the  South,  B.R.I  :85;  4:276  (as  I.crprulea). 
B.M.  188  (as  Convnlvuhis  Nil).  Gn.  27.  p.  473.  This  spe- 
cies shows  great  variation  in  the  form  of  its  Ivs.,  both 
on  the  same  plant  and  on  different  plants.  In  some 
forms  formerly  known  as  /,  Nil,  the  Ivs.  are  nearly  en- 
tire; in  others  they  are  very  deeply  lobed.  Next  to  /. 
purpurea,  this  is  now  the  most  popular  Morning-Glory 
in  cultivation,  and  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
.Japanese  strains  will  extend  its  usefulness.  Before  the 
appearance  cf  these  oriental  varieties  in  occidental  gar- 
dens, the  species  had  already  varied  into  many  distinct 
horticultural  varieties;  as  var.  limb^ta  (/,  liwhdfa, 
Hort,),  with  the  corolla  violet-purple,  edged  with  white. 
B.M.  5720  (as  PhnrhUis  Nil);  Gn.29,  p.32.  Var.  mar- 
mor&ta  coel^stina,  large  fls.,  marbled  and  striped  with 
light  blue;  lit.  44,  p.  592.  Var.  marmor^ta  rdsea,  fls, 
marbled  with  rose;  Gt. 44,  p. 70.  Var.  foliis  marmoritis, 
Ivs.  marked  with  yellov,  limb  of  corolla  rose  color,  Var. 
errandifldra,  large  blue  fls,  Var,  Ferrandi^na,  similar  to 
var.  grandiflora.     Aside  from  these  strains,  the  follow- 


ted  with  white  is  shown  in  I.H.  43,  p.  75.  The  various 
strains  give  fls.  which  are  diversely  scalloped,  ruffled, 
fringed,  doubled,  and  show  a  wonderful  range  of  col- 
oring. 

5.  Mezic&na,  GrJiy.  Like  /.  hederaeea,  but  young  Ivs. 
entire  or  slightly  angulate,  lecoming  deeply  3-lobed  and 


1167.  Mornine-Qlory.  Ipomaea  purpurea  (XK).    No.  3. 

ing  named  varieties  of  Japanese  Ipomoeas  are  offered : 
Antigone.  Ivs.  varietrateii  :  fls.  blue,  with  pink  throat. 
Aglaia,  Ivs.  variegated:  fls.  crimson,  with  white  throat. 
Aseria,  fls.  dull  copper-red.  Ceres,  like  Aglaia,  but  fls, 
edged  with  white,  Euphrosyne,  Ivs,  variegated  :  fls. 
pure  white,  with  pink  throat.  Princess,  fls.  spotted 
with  carmine,    Gt  47,  p.  133.    A  form  with  foliage  dot- 


1168.  Ipomcsa  coccinea  (XK)- 


cordate,  as  in  hederaeea,  the  middle  lobe  broadest : 
peduncles  as  long  or  longer  than  petioles :  corolla  1  in. 
wide,  violet-purple,  sometimes  with  crimson  plaits,— 
Possibly  this  should  not  be  distinguished  from  /,  hede- 
raeea. The  plants  in  the  trade  as  /,  Meiicana  are 
mostly  /,  hederaeea,  digitata  and  Boua-nox.  I.  Mexi- 
cana  vera,  Hort.;  /.  Mexicana  grandiflora  alba,  Hort., 
and  /.  Mexicana  grandiflora  hybrida,  Hort,,  are/.  Bona- 
nox  or  /,  grandiflora. 

6.  angustifdlia,  Jacq,  (/,  filicaulis,  Blurae),  Stem 
prostrate,  trailing  or  rarely  climbing,  much-branched: 
Ivs,  1-3  in,  long,  less  than  1  in,  wide,  glabrous :  pedun- 
cles exceeding  the  petioles,  bearing  1-2  small,  bell- 
shaped  fls.,  which  are  yellowish  white  with  a  purple 
eye,  Aug.,  Sept,  Widely  distributed  in  tropical  Asia, 
Africa  and  America,  B,M,  5426,  B.R,  4:317  (as  /.  den- 
^»c»/*//rt),  — Sometimes  grown  in  the  warmhouse,  but 
there  is  hardly  enough  foliage  to  set  off  the  pretty  dark- 
eyed  flowers, 

7.  coccinea,  Linn,  Star  Ipomoca,  Fig,  1168,  Stem 
freely  twining  for  10  ft, :  Ivs.  slender-petioled.  entire  or 
angulate.  acuminate  :  peduncle  2-6  in.  fcng,  few-  to 
several-fld. :  corolla  )^-K  in,  wide,  salverform :  limb  ob- 
scurely lobed,  scarlet  with  a  yellow  throat,  Aug,- Oct. 
Apparently  naturalized  from  tropical  America,  on  river 
banks  in  the  middle  and  south  Atlantic  states ;  probably 
indigenous  to  northern  Mex,  and  Ariz.  B.M.  221.  — Fls. 
are  produced  in  abundance,  but  are  disappointingly 
small.  In  var.  Ititea,  Hort,,  the  fls,  are  entirely  orange, 
or  with  a  tinge  of  scarlet, 

Var.  hederif61ia,  Gray  (/,  hederifdlia,  Linn.  3Dna 
sanguinea,  Hort,),  Fig.  1169.  This  Plains  form  of  the 
species  has  angulate.  3-lobed  or  even  3-5-parted  Ivs., 
and  fls.  usually  larger.  B.R.  1:9.  B.M.  1769.  I.H.  41, 
p.  159.  — It  is  superior  to  the  type  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

8.  rubrc-caerdlea,  Hook.  (/.  Hndkeri,  Hort.).  Stem 
tinged  with  purple,  branched,  10-20  ft.  high:  Ivs.  mem- 
branaceous, much-veined,  short-acuminate  :  peduncle 
fleshy,  3-4-fld. :  fls.  .3-4  in.  wide,  the  tube  white  and  limb 
red  before  expanding,  at  length  purple  or  china-blue. 
Aug. -Oct,  Mex,  R.H,  1855:441  (as  Pharbitis  rubrn- 
ccernlea).  B,M.  .3297.  P.M.  3:99.  Gn.  27:493. -One  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  annual  climbers.  The  fls.  are 
often  dashed,  blotched  and  shaded  with  rose,  or  are  en- 
tirely rose.  It  is  likely  to  run  to  vine  when  out-of-doors 
unless  the  roots  are  confined  in  a  box  or  pot  to  ii  ace 
early  flowering.  It  makes  an  excellent  pot-plant  f(  the 
greenhouse,  Var.  Heavenly  Blue,  from  Calif,,  was  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  F.  Leari  and  /.  versicolor,  but 
proves  to  be  a  blue  form  of  /".  ruhrn-ccrrnlea,  which  is 
especially  valuable  for  cut-fls.  Var.  41ba,  Hort.,  has 
pure  white  flowers. 
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9.  sinuita,  Ort.  (/.  diss^'ctn,  Piirsh,  not  WilM.  /. 
«i M  if<)ta ,  Hort. ) .  Stem  somewhat  woody  at  base,  covered 
with  long  yellowish  hairs:  Ivs.  smooth  or  nearly  so, 
palniately  7-parted,  the  divisions  lanceolate  or  narrowly 
oblong,  more  or  less  sinuately  cut  and  toothed:  pedun- 
cles 1-2-fid..  longer  than  the  petioles:  fls.  1-2  in.  wide, 
bfll-shaped.  white  with  purple  center;  caljTc  as  long  as 
the  corolla  tube.  June-Sept.  Trop.  Amer.,  and  near 
the  coast  from  Ga.  to  Tex.—  In  Tex.  It  expands  only  2-3 
hours  at  midday,  and  is  there  called  the  "Xoon-flower." 
It  may  he  treated  as  a  coolhouse  evergreen,  and  is  worth 
growing  for  its  delicate  foliage  alone.  In  the  North  the 
tubers  must  be  wintered  in  a  cellar. 


1.'69.  Ipomoca  coccinea, 
var.  h'derifolia  (X  l^).    ^'o. 


10.  Llndheimeri,  Gray  (7.  heterophyUa,  Torr.,  not 
Orteg).  Plant  finely  pubescent,  hoary  when  young:  Ivs. 
deeply  5-cleft  or  5-'parted,  all  of  the  lobes  or  the  3  in- 
terior ones  ovate  to  ovate-lancv^olate.  with  a  much  con- 
tracted base:  peduncle  1-2-fld. :  corolla  long  funnelform, 
about  3J-2  in.  long,  litrht  blue.  Rocky  soils,  W.  Tex.  to 
N.Mes.— Var.  Lindleyana,  Hort.  (  /.  Lin<1l*y('in(i,Iiort.), 
has  smaller  Ivs.,  lighter  colored  tis.,  and  is  a  more  pro- 
fuse bloomer.  An  improvement  on  the  type,  but  mort- 
tender. 

11.  dii?it&ta,  Linn.  (/.  panicultita.  P.  Br.  7.  pnlmai 
Hort.,  not  Forsk. ).  Stem  trailing  or  climbing,  20-40  ft. : 
Ivs.  3-7  in.  wide,  5-7-parted,  the  segments  elliptic, 
sometimes  spatulate,  entire:  fls.  numerous,  in  a  2- 
branched  cyme  ;  corolla  1J4-3  in.  wide,  broadly  bell- 
shaped,  5-lobed,  pinkish  purple  or  pink  :  seeds  with  a 
dense  tuft  of  dirty  white  wool  springing  from  the  apex. 
Julv-Sept.  Tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  K.  H. 
1 853 : 38 1 .  B.R.I: 02  and  4 : 333  ( as  7.  Pla te n s is ).  B . M . 
.3085  (as  7.  Plaftnsis).  Gng.  2:311.  — v)ne  of  the  best 
tuberous  -  rooted  Ipomoeas  for  the  garden  or  warm- 
house.  In  the  North  it  may  be  used  with  fine  effect 
if  grown  in  a  tub  and  trained  to  an  adjacent  pillar  or 
trellis,  the  vine  being  cut  off  before  frost  and  the  tub 
stored.  F^irther  south  the  tubers  may  be  planted  di- 
rectly in  the  open,  and  will  give  a  profusion  of  bloom 
nearly  all  summer. 

Var.  insigrnia,  Hort.  (7.  insignis,  Ker. ).  Lvs.  not  pal- 
mately  divided,  nearly  entire  or  lobed,  the  under  sur- 
face sometimes  purplish.  B.M.  1790,  B.R.  1 :75.  — There 
are  few  plants  of  var.  insignis  in  cultivation. 

12.  HorsMIliae,  Hook.  Fls.  many,  in  a  2-branched 
^vme;  comlla  bell-shnped,  the  limb  of  5  broad,  roun<led 
>bes,  very  showv.     Cosmopolitan  tropics.     H.M.  3315. 

P.M.3:,50.  F.S.  10:1047.  K.W.  1 :29,- Perhaps  the  most 
popular  Ipomnpa  for  winter-flowering  in  a  warmhouse. 
If  well  treated  it  will  climb  20-30  ft.,  and  will  bear  hun- 


dreds of  fls.  each  day  in  early  winter.  7.  fforsfaUiiw 
may  also  be  grown  out-of-doors,  but  it  will  not  come 
into  bloom  till  late  fall  unles",  the  roots  are  cramped. 
Var.  dlba,  Hort.,  is  7.  (eniata  ;  Leidy  Slade  has  pale 
rose  fls.;  var.  Briggsii  (7.  Briggsii,  Hort.),  or  Lady 
Briggs,  is  generally  considered  better  than  the  type  for 
most  purposes.  It  is  a  freer  grower  and  bloomer,  the 
fls.  are  a  rich  magenta-crimson,  and  it  roots  from  cut- 
tings nuich  more  readily  than  /.  Horsfallice.  This  va- 
riety makes  a  ttne  plant  in  a  10-in.  pot.  G.M.  37:49. 
Var,  Tlidmpsoni,  or  7.  TJioMsonia no,  Hort.,  is  I.  tenia ta. 

13.  temitta,  Jacq.  (7.  HorsfiiUUp.  var.  alba,  Hort.  7. 
HorsfdUiiP,  var.  Thomson ii}>ia,  Hort.  7.  Thomsouidna, 
Mast.).  Stem  somewhat  woody  at  base:  lvs.  usually  3- 
parted.  the  segments  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  fle.shy, 
smooth:  fls.  trumpet-shaped,  about  2  in.  across.  Other- 
wise like  7.  Horsfallice,  of  which  it  is  often  considered 
a  varietv.  Probably  from  W.  Indies.  G.C.  II.  20:817. 
F.  1884:"ll8.  Gn.  35,  p.  440.-Not  considered  quite  as 
effective  for  greenhouse  culture  as  7.  IJorsfallice. 

14.  setdsa,  Ker.  Brazilian  Mornino-Glory.  Plant 
very  vigorous,  branching,  covered  with  stiff  purplish 
hairs:  lvs.  3-10  in.  wide,  cordate,  angular  or3-lobed,  the 
middle  lobe  abruptly  contracted  below  into  a  narrow 
neck:  peduncles  many-fld.,  longer  than  the  petioles: 
fls.  2-4  in.  wide,  salverform,  rose-purple.  Aug.-Oct. 
Braz.  B.R.  4:335.  — An  excellent  free-growing  climber 
for  covering  arbors,  and  especially  valuable  for  making 
a  dense  screen  because  of  its  very  leafy  habit.  In  the 
latitude  of  New  York  seeds  sown  in  the  open  will  give 
flowering  plants  in  late  August.  It  may  also  be  treated 
as  a  warmhouse  deciduous  twiner.  Var.  Northern  Light 
is  said  to  be  a  cross  with  f.  Bona-nor.  Plant  unustially 
vigorous,  often  growing  40-50  ft. :   fls.  laveuUcf-pink. 

15.  Bonari^nsis,  Hook.  (1.  ficifblia,lAu^\.  I.Perrin- 
gi(ina,  Dammer.  7.  ISellotcii,  Penny).  Stem  branching, 
tinged  with  purple  and  covered  with  short  stellate  hairs: 
lvs.  deeply  cordate,  3-5-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  longest: 
peduncles  several-fld.,  longer  than  the  petioles:  fls.  \}/i- 
2  in.  wide,  violet  to  lilac,  the  limb  spreading  into  5  cre- 
nate  lobes.  August-October.  Trop.  America  and  Africa. 
B.M.  .3605.  B.R.  27:13.  P.M.  9:25.  Gt.  47: 1440. -Here 
belongs  7.  Sellotvii,  Penny,  and  probably  Hort.,  not 
7.  Selloi,  Mart.,  which  is  a  distinct  species. 

10.  fistnldsa.  Mart.  (7.  Texiitw,  Cotilter).    Stem  4-10 
ft.  high,  subshrubby,  branching,   smooth    or   minutely 
pubescent:  lvs.  4-0  in,  long,  thickish,  entire  or  nearly 
so:  peduncles  1-2  in.  long,  mostly  shorter  than  the  peti- 
oles, few-manv-fld. :  corolla  about  3  in.  long,  bell-shaped, 
pink-purpl'       'uly-Sept.    Brazil;  now  escaped  from  gar- 
dens in  M'        ind  southern  L'^nited  States.  — It  is  known 
to  the  tradt   chiefly  as  var.  Goodwill  (/.  Goodelli,  Hort.). 
This  var.  has  lavender-pink  fls.,  with  a  darker  throat, 
i  is  apparently  more  floriferous  and  desirable  than 
.c  type.    It  produces  seed  sparingly,  but  is  easily  rooted 
from  cuttings.    In  the  South  it  is  hardy  if  the  stem  is 
cut  down  and  the  roots  mulched:  in  the  North,  the  roots 
must   be  brought   indoors.    Advertised    as  the  "Tree 
Ipomoea." 

IT.  leptoph^Ua,  Torr.  Bush  Moon-Flower.  Stem 
2-5  ft.  high,  with  many  slender,  recurving  branches: 
lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  entire:  peduncle  stout,  1-4-fld.,  usu- 
ally shorter  than  the  lvs. :  corolla  about  3  in.  across, 
funnelform,  rose-pink,  deepening  to  purple  in  the 
throat.  Aug.-Oct.  Dry  plains.  Neb.  and  Wyo.,  south 
to  Tex.  and  N.  Mex.  — This  species  is  adapted  for  very 
dry  places  because  of  its  enor»nous  tul>erous  root- 
stocks,  which  often  weigh  100  lbs.  and  extend  into  the 
subsoil  for  4  ft.  It  sometimes  thrives  where  no  rain 
has  fallen  for  one  to  three  years.  The  plant  is  beautiful 
when  in  flower. 

18.  pandnr^ta.  Man-of-theEarth.  Wild  Potato- 
vine.  Stem  2-12  ft.  long:  root  very  long  and  large  (10- 
20  lbs.) :  lvs.  2-4  in.  lone,  long-petioled,  usually  cordate 
and  entire,  occasionally  angulate.  fiddle-shape  or  has- 
tately  3-lobed  :  petluncies  1-5-fld.,  commonly  a  little 
longer  than  the  petioles  :  corolla  2-4  in,  wide,  broadly 
funnelform  with  pointed  lobes,  white  with  a  dark  pur- 
ple throat,  May-Sept.  Drv  soils.  Can.  to  Fla.,  west  to 
Mich,  and  T^'x.  A. G.  12:037.  R.H,  1893:."4.  B,M.  1003 
(as   Concolvtilus   camlicans),  1939,  and  Gn.  27,  p.  373 
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(both  as  C.  panduratus).  B.R.  7:588.— In  soi^e  places 
this  species  is  a  very  troublesome  weed,  which  is  almost 
impossible  to  exterminate  because  of  its  long  tuberou-5 
roots.  It  can  easily  be  kept  within  bounds  in  the  gar- 
den with  a  little  care,  and  makes  a  very  desirable  plant 
for  covering  an  old  dead  stump  or  back  fence.  The 
chief  merit  of  /.  pandurata  as  a  garden  plant  is  its  har- 
diness; hence  it  it,  often  sold  as  the  "Hardy"  or  "Per- 
ennial Moontlower."  If  well  mulched  the  roots  will  stand 
26°  below  zero.   There  is  a  double-fld.  form. 

19.  LSari,  Paxt.  Blie  Dawx  Flower.  Stem  a  very 
rapid  grower,  often  30-40  ft.  long,  somewhat  shrubby  at 
the  base:  Ivs.  3-0  in.  long,  cordate,  acute,  nio«tly  entire 
or  slightly  3-lobed,  variable:  tls.  borne  in  clusters  of  12- 
30,  opening  in  succession  ;  corolla  4-5  in.  broad,  bell- 
shaped,  deep  lilac,  sometimes  dark  purple  with  tive 
lighter  plaits.  Verj'  beautiful.  Aug.-Oct.  Tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  P.M.  4:207.  B.M.  3928  (as  Pharbi- 
tis  Leari).  B.R.  27:.o()  [an  Pharhitis  L€ari).  —  A  magnif- 
icent species  for  the  warmhouse,  but  not  usually  satis- 
factory outside,  at  least  in  the  North.  One  plant  is  on 
record  as  producing  60,000  tis.  at  the  rate  of  300  a  day. 
When  grown  in  the  open  the  fls.  are  likely  to  be  an  un- 
attractive coppery  purple. 

20.  Jal4pa,  Pursh  (/.  ^ncJlai:r:,  Sweet).  Stem  6-8 
ft.  high,  branched,  slightly  rough,  springing  from  an 
oblong  root  weighing  4-30  lbs. :  Ivs.  3-5  in.  long,  ovate- 
cordate,  membranaceous,  veiny,  repandor  deeply  lobed, 
pubescent  beneath,  variable :  tls.  3-4  in.  wide,  the  corolla 
bo\vl-shaped,withanarrowtube,rose.whiteorrose-purple. 
Aug.-Oct.  Mex.  L. B.C.  6:518  (as  Convolvulus  Jahion  \. 
B.M.  1572  (as  Convolvulus  Jalupa).  B.R.  4:.342;  8:621. 
—A  very  ornamental  warmhouse  climber  and  valuable  for 
the  garden  if  the  tubers  are  started  in  the  greenhouse 
before  being  set  out  ;  otherwise  the  plant  seldom 
blooms  much  l)efore  frost.  The  'Malap  "  of  commerce 
does  not  come  from  this  plant,  but  from  /.  Pnrga.  The 
roots  of  /.  Jalupa  are  but  slightly  purgative. 

21.  B6na-n6x,  Linn.  Mooxflower.  Fig.  1170.  Stem 
10-20  ft.  high:  Ivs.  3-8  in.  long,  cordate  to  hastate,  en- 
tire, angular  or  3-lobed,  acute,  glabrous:  peduncles  2-6 
in.  long,  1-7-tld..  equaling  the  petioles:  corolla  3-6  in. 
long,  4-(>  in.  wide,  trumpet-shaped,  pure  white,  some- 
times with  greenish  plaits:  tls.  fragrant,  usually  clos- 
ing in  the  morning,  sometimes  remaining  open  till  noon. 
Aug.-Sept.  American  and  Asiatic  tropics.  B.  M.  752. 
B.R.  11:889  (as  /.  latiflora).  On.  21,  p.  259;  27,  p.  473. 
V.  10 :  359.  Known  in  gardens  chiefly  as  var.  grrandifldra, 
Hort.  (/.  grandiflbra,  Roxb.  and  Hort.,  not  Lam.), 
which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  type.    Most  of 

the  large-ttd.  and  very 
fragrant  forms  in  culti- 
vation may  be  referred 
here;  the  smaller  forms 
are  probably  /.  grand i- 
flora,  Lam.  Var.  gn^andi- 
flora  is  also  sold  under 
the  following  names:  /. 
Childsii,  I.  noctiphyton, 
I.  nocti flora,  I.  Mexi- 
cana  gra  nd  i  fl o  ra,  I. 
Mexicana  grandiflora 
alba,  I.  Mexicana 
grandiflora  vera.  These 
various  trade  names 
represent  strains  of  va- 
rying excellence.  A  form 
with  >-ariegated  Ivs.  is 
offered.  The  Moonflower 
is  most  popular  as  a  gar- 
den plant. but  it  also  does 
well  trained  along  the 
roof  of  a  low  house  or 
against  a  pillar.  It  is 
excellent  for  cut-flowers  in  the  evening. 

22.  grrandifldra,  Lam.  (Calonyction  grandifldrutn, 
Chois.  I.  Bona-nox,  Hort.,  not  Linn.).  Differs  from 
/.  Bona-nox  in  having  the  stem  usually  covered  with 
short,  sharp  points:  Ivs.  smaller,  entire:  peduncle  much 
shorter  ( usually  1-2  in. ) :  fls.  not  over  3  in.  wide;  sepals 
elliptic,  obtuse  (in  /.  Bona-nox  ovate,  mucronatei :  seeds 
shortly  villose,  with  shaggy  margins  (in  /.  Bona-nox 
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smooth).    Cosmop.  trop.  — Someof  the  inferior  strains 
pa\iiug  as  I.  Bona-nox  and  its  synonyms  belong  here. 

23.  cbrys^ides,  Ker.  Stem  slightly  woody,  much  twin- 
ing, smooth  or  branches  slightly  hairy:  Ivs.  1-2  in.  long, 
ovate-cordate  to  subhastate,  acute,  entire  or  toothed,  3- 
angled,  3-lobed  and  repand  :  peduncles  1-7-fld.,  longer 
than  the  petioles:  corolla  ^-%  in.  wide,  funnel-shaped. 
July-Oct.  Trop.  Asia  and  Africa.  B.R.  4:270.  — It  cai: 
be  grown  out-of-doors,  btit  is  tardy  ir.  blooming.  B«^st 
♦reated  as  a  wai:.ib'>iise  evergreen  climber.  /.  chryseides 
is  au  .ertised  abroad,  .f .  tliryadntha,  Hort.,  describe  I  in 
American  cuialogiies  as  having  rich,  glossy  foliage  ar.-l 
golden  yellow  fls.,  may  belong  here. 

24.  Pes-c&prae,  Roth  (/.  maritima,  R.  Br.).  Stem 
creeping,  seldom  twining,  20-60  ft.:  roots  often  12  ft. 
long  and  2  in.  thick:  Ivs.  1—4  in.  long,  fleshy,  roundish, 
often  broader  than  long,  with  2  glands  at  the  base  and 
prominently  pinnate- veined :  peduncles  usually  few-fld., 
equaling  the  petioles  :  corolla  nearly  2  in.  long,  bell- 
shaped,  murgin  scarcely  lobed.  Aug.-Oct.  Trop.  coasts 
of  both  hemispheres;  drifting  sands  of  coast,  Ga.  to 
Tex.    B.R.  4:319. 

25.  B&tiit&s,  Foir.  (Batdf as  e'dulis,  Chois.).  Sweet  Po- 
tato. Lvs.  ovate-cordate,  usually  angular  or  lobed, 
variable,  petioled :  peduncles  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
petioles,  several-fld.:  corolla  1-2  in.  wide.  Origin  un- 
known, unless  it  be  from  /.  fasfigiata  of  tropical 
America.—  Largely  cultivated  in  many  varieties  for  its 
edible  tubers.   See  Siceet  Potato. 

26.  Pdrga,  Hayne.  Lvs.  sagittate-cordate,  smooth  : 
peduncles  generally  1-fld.,  longer  than  the  petioles:  fls. 
rose-purple ;  corolla  long-tubular,  with  a  flat  limb. 
Sept. -Oct.  Trop.  Amer.  B.R.  33:49  (as  Exogonium 
Purga).  — The  "Jalap "of  commerce  is  an  active  purga- 
tive made  by  grinding  to  a  powder  dried  slices  of  the 
tuberous  roots  of  this  species.  It  was  principally  col- 
lected nearXalapa,  Mex.,  of  which  Jalap  is  a  corruption. 

27.  Wolcottiina,  Rose.  Tree,  2.5-30  ft.  high,  often  1  ft. 
through,  with  slender,  slightly  drooping  branches:  lvs. 
ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  3-5  in.  long,  smooth :  fls.  nu- 
merous, in  short  racemes  or  corymbs  ;  corolla  about 
214  in.  broad,  white,  broadly  bell-shaped,  Mex.  G.F. 
7:365.  — Seeds  do  not  germinate  readily. 

7.  at) rea. Kellogg.  Lvs.trifoliolate  or  qiunate,the  leaflets  rhom- 
bic, entire,  sub-repand:  lis.  2-4  in.  across,  funnelform,  with  a 
widely  expanded  limb,  golden  yellow.   Cal.   After  No.  12  in  key. 

S.  W.  Fletcher. 

IBESlNE  (Greek  name  for  a  harvest  garland  wound 
with  wool :  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  these  plants  are 
woolly).  Amarantdci(e.  Achvkaxthes.  From  20  to  25 
species  of  herbs  or  subshrubs,  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Amer.  Lvs.  stalked,  opposite,  the  margins  not 
toothed  in  the  domestic  species  :  fls.  very  small,  bracte- 
ate,  in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles,  perfect  or  imperfect 
(plants  sometimes  dioecious),  the  perianth  of  one  series 
terete,  5-parted,  with  ovate-oblong  segments  ;  stamens 
5  ;  style  short  or  none,  the  stigmas  2  or  3  :  fr.  a  utricu- 
lus.  Two  or  three  species  are  in  common  cultivation  as 
bedding  plants,  because  of  their  highly  colored  lvs.  and 
stems.  The  flrst  of  these  to  be  introduced  was  described 
before  the  fls.  were  known  and  it  was  referred  to  Achy- 
ranthes  (^1.  l'er.-<chaffelfii),hut  in  that  genus  the  anthers 
are  2-loculed,  whereas  in  Iresine  they  are  1-loculed.  To 
gardeners  they  are  still  known  as  Achyranthes. 

Because  of  ease  of  propagation,  ability  to  withstand 
sun  and  shearing,  and  the  bright  colors,  the  Iresiues  are 
amongst  the  most  popular  bedding  plants.  Few  plants 
are  easier  to  grow.  Stock  plants  are  kept  overwinter  in 
a  cool  temperature  ( as  in  a  carnation  house ) ,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary an»i  March  they  are  given  more  heat  and  moisture, 
and  cut  back,  to  get  cutting  wood.  Cuttings  root  quickly 
in  any  good  cutting-bed.  For  mass  bedding,  plants  are 
usually  set  6-10  in.  apart.    They  will  not  withstand  frost. 

H^rbstii,  Hook.  i.{  Achyranthes  Verschaffeltii,  Lem.). 
Lvs.  broa<lly  ovate  or  orbicular,  obtuse  and  notched  at 
the  apex,  purple-red,  with  prominent  arched  veins,  or 
in  the  commoner  variety  green  or  green-red  with  yellow 
veins  (var.  aureo-reticiilhta).  S.  Amer.  B.M.  5499.— 
This  was  described  and  fiarured  in  August.  18(>4,  by  Le- 
m&ne as  Achyra nthe Si (f )  Verachaffeltii  (l.H.  11:409),  and 
later   by  Van   Houtte    as    Iresine    Verschaffeltii   (F.S. 
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15:1601).  In  July,  1864,  however,  Hooker  had  published 
it  as  Iresine  Herbstii,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Herbst,  of  the  Kew 
Nursery,  who  introduced  it  from  the  River  Platte. 
There  are  horticultural  varieties  with  Latin  names. 

/.  Wdllisii,  Ort., 
is  a  small  plant,  with 
numerous  small 
roundish  Ivs,,  which 
are  bronze  -  red  or 
dark  red  above  and 
dark  blood -re<I  be- 
neath. Probably  a 
form  of  /.  Herbstii. 

Lindeni,  VanHoutte 
{Achyninthes  acumi- 
ndta,  Hort.).  Fig. 
1171.  Lvs.  ovate-acu- 
minate or  lance- 
ovate,  with  less  arch- 
ing or  curving  veins, 
in  the  original  form 
rich,  deep  blood-red, 
but  in  some  garden 
forms  with  light- 
banded  veins.  Equa- 
dor.  F.S.  17:  1737.- 
More  pyramidal  in 
habit  than  the  other 
species,  and  now 
more  common.  To 
this  species  evidently 
belong  the  garden 
forms  known  as  Emersoni,  Collensii  and  formosa. 

I.  BiemuHleri ,  Haage  &  Schmidt,  is  probably  a  garden  form 
of  one  of  the  al)ove.  It  is  a  compact,  dwarf  grower,  withstand- 
ing severe  cutting:  lvs.  and  twigs  rose-carmine.      L.  H.  B. 

IBIA.RT£A  (after  Bernard  Iriarte).  Palmdcece.  Tall 
spineless  palms,  with  cylindrical  or  swollen  stems  sup- 
ported on  a  pyramid  of  aerial  roots:  lvs.  few,  unequally 
pinnate;  Ifts.  equilateral,  cuneate,  entire  or  erose,  pli- 
cate; petiole  channelled ;  sheath  cylindrical:  fls.  small: 
fr.  1-2  in.  long:  stigmas  eccentric  or  lateral  in  fr.  This 
palm  is  separated  from  Ceroxylon  by  the  cuneate  leaf- 
lets. Species  10.  Trop.  S.  Amer.  /.  Bnngerdthii  was 
advertised  in  1895  by  Pitcher  &  Manda  as  Triartea, 
which  was  presumably  a  typographical  error  for  Iriartea. 
No  description  of  this  species  is  available. 

Jared  G.  Smith. 

tBlS  {Greek,  rainbow).  Iridhce<v.  Plate  XVI.  Distin- 
guished from  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  except  Her- 
niodactylus  and  Moraea  by  the  2-winged  style  branches, 
from  Hermodactylus  by  the  It-celled  capsule,  and  from 
3iorsea  by  the  more  or  less  connate  perianth  segments. 
Herbs  with  linear  or  ensiform,  equitant  leaves  and  a  rhi- 
zomatous  or  bulbous  rootstalk :  stem  simple  or  branched : 
rtowe;'.'?  of  6  segments,  tiie  3  outer  reflexed,  and  the  3 
y  ner  usuai'y  smaller  and  erect,  always  narrowed  to 
a  distinct  claw,  one  to  many  in  terminal  heads,  from 
spathes  which  are  formed  of  the  upper  bract-like  leaves  : 
spathe  stalkp'l  or  sessile  •  style  divided  into  !{  petal-like 
branches,  \^hich  are  bifid  or  crested  at  the  tip  ;  stig- 
matic  surface  immediately  below  the  crests  :  ovary  ses- 
sile or  pedicelled,  w;thin  the  spathe.  For  a  monograph 
of  the  genus,  see  Baker's  Iridea?,  1888. 

About  170  species  of  Iris  are  know  i  to  botanists. 
They  are  natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  inhabiting 
Asia,  Europe  and  North  America,  ith  a  few  species  in 
northern  Africa.  About  100  speci'  with  iunumerable 
garden  varieties,  are  offered  by  (t  alers  in  America. 
Many  of  these,  including  tlie  native  species,  are  culti- 
vated only  to  a  slight  extent,  so  that  horticultural  inter- 
est centers  chiefly  around  a  few  groups  given  below  : 

1.  German  /rise.s-.  — The  plants  known  to  the  tra<le, 
and  widely  advertised  as  />•/.?  GermaniiHi,  German  Iris 
or  Fleur-de-lis,  are  varieties  and  hybrids  of  several  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  are  closely  related  to  /.  Girnionica . 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  /.  Germanh'a  itself  has  com- 
paratively few  varieties,  and  forms  but  a  small  part  of 
the  group  named  after  it.  It  rarely  or  never  seeds  in 
cultivation,  even  when  placed  near  closely  related  spe- 
cies.   The  principal  parent  species  are  /.  Florentina, 


squalens,  samhueina,  flavescens  and  variegata.  Ow- 
ing to  their  diversity  of  origin,  the  varieties  have  a 
great  diversity  of  color,  ranging  from  pure  white  (iu 
/.  Florentina  and  its  derivatives)  through  all  shades 
of  mauve  and  blue  to  dark  purple.  From  /.  varie- 
gata and  /.  flavescens  the  yellow-flowered  varieties 
and  those  whose  flowers  are  variegated  with  yellow 
were  probably  derived.  The  flowers  of  all  the  varie- 
ties are  large  and  handsome,  often  stately,  exhibiting 
beautiful  variegation  and  shades  of  color.  They  are 
borne  on  stout,  erect,  branched  stalks  nmch  exceeding 
the  clumps  of  spreading  leaves.  All  are  hardy,  and 
form  excellent  border  plants,  flowering  iu  May  and  June. 

2.  Japanese  Irises.— A\l  the  plants  cultivated  as 
Japanese  Irises  are  referable  to  a  single  species,  Iris 
Uft'igata^  more  generally  known  as  /.  KiPntpferi.  The 
type  of  the  species  has  been  so  much  broken  that  it« 
varieties  constitute  a  distinct  horticultural  group,  con- 
taining perhaps  as  many  or  more  named  varieties 
than  the  /.  Germanica  group  itself.  So  far  as  known, 
no  hybrids  or  other  species  enter  into  the  make-up  of 
this  class.  The  plants  form  strong  clumps,  attaining  a 
height  of  2  to  3  feet,  and  bearing  several  flower  stems. 
The  leaves  are  slender,  erect,  growing  almost  parallel 
to  each  other.  In  the  wild  type  the  inner  segments  are 
erect  and  rather  small.  Under  cultivation  they  have  been 
much  broadened  and  have  acquired  a  spreading  habit, 
giving  the  flower  a  flat,  expanded  form  characteristic  of 
this  group.  In  color  they  range  from  white  through 
various  shades  of  blue  to  deep  purple,  with  the  seg- 
ments variegated  with  darker  veins  and  streaks,  or 
plain.  All  the  varieties  are  hardy,  and  thrive  best  in 
cool,  moist  situations.  They  begin  flowering  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  and  continue  through  July. 

3.  Divatf  Irises.— The  dwarf  Irises  comprise  several 
species  related  to  /.  pumila,  verm,  and  cristata.  They 
seldom  grow  over  9  inches  high,  tut  spread  rapidly  by 
their  creeping  rhizomes,  soon  forming  large  patches. 
This  habit  makes  them  useful  border  plants.  /.  are- 
varia  lives  well  in  dry,  sandy  situations.  The  flowers 
are  variously  colored  blue,  lilac,  yellow,  etc. 

4.  Oncocyclus  Irises.  — The  interesting  species  of  the 
subgenus  Oncocyclus  inhabit  the  dry  mountain  regions 
of  Palestine,  Persia  and  Armenia.  They  differ  from 
other  Irises  in  many  striking  characters.  The  plants 
grow  from  fi  to  12  inches  high,  the  stem  bearing  a  single 
flower,  which  in  some  species  is  of  enormous  size,  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  segments,  of 
which  the  inner  are  larger  than  the  outer,  present  a 
most  singular  combination  of  somber  colors.  The  pecu- 
liar colors  are  often  due  to  the  interlacing  of  numerous 
very  thin  veins,  usually  blue  or  brown,  on  a  white  or 
straw-colored  ground.  The  most  common  shades  thus 
produced  are  beautiful  sky-blue,  light  gray,  and  brown 
to  almost  black.  In  some,  all  the  segments  are  colored 
nearly  alike,  but  in  most  species  the  inner  and  outer 
segments  are  differently  colored.  In  America  this  group 
is  not  widely  cultivated,  the  most  common  representa- 
tive being  /.  ISitsiana.  Many  recorded  hybrids  have 
been  raised  in  Europe.  For  a  monograph,  see  Foster, 
Gn.  43,  pp.  i:{0-i;i5. 

Bulbous  Irises.— About  20  species  of  bulbous  Irises 
are  cultivated  in  America.  They  are  rather  dwarf, 
hardy  and  half-hardy  bulbous  plants,  known  chiefly  for 
the  brilliant  colors  and  strong  contrasts,  and  for  their 
numerous  flowers.  The  species  most  commonly  found 
in  gardens  are  /.  Xiphium,  better  known  as  /.  Ilis- 
jKniira,  and  /.  xiphoides  or  /.  Anglira.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  oldest  Iris  in  cultivation.  See  Foster,  G. 
C.  II.  2:J,  pp.  567  and  726.  jj   Hasselbriko. 

The  Irises  are  a  widely  distributed  group  of  plants, 
occurring  in  almoi«t  all  degrees  of  lotii^itude  of  the  north 
temperate  zone.  Tliey  are  found  in  few  forms  above 
40  dt'srrees  north  latitude,  and  thero  seem  to  be  no 
species  south  of  the  Atlas  mountains  of  Africa,  the  bota- 
nists rating  the  nearly  allied  southern  forms  as  Morieas. 
There  is  a  somewhat  general  localization  of  some  of  the 
main  forms  of  Irises,  central  to  southern  Europe  being 
rich  in  the  broad-leaved  species,  l)oth  tall  and  dwarf, 
these  giving  way  in  Asia  to  many  narrow-leaved  fonns, 
which  forms  are  also  abundant  on  our  western  coast,  in 
fact  east  to  Missouri.     Spain  and  the  Mediterranean 
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Plate  XVI.      Irises,  mostly  of   the   Germanica  type. 
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regions  of  Africa  are  the  hoiue  of  bulbous  forms.  In 
southwestern  AnIh  are  found  not  only  broad-leaved 
forms,  but  this  re^jion  is  also  the  home  of  a  rich  variety 
of  dainty  bulbous  kinds  and  the  curious  Oucocyclus 
species. 

As  will  be  seen  by  their  distribution,  Irises  are  espe- 
cially adapted  by  their  hardiness  to  >?rowth  in  our  jj^ar- 
dens',  though  some  forms,  as  the  African,  the  Indian, 
and  the  Oucocyclus  species,  need  special  treatment  or 
protection.  In  the  main  the  Irises,  from  a  cultural  point 
of  view,  are  like  others  of  nature's  various  families, 
mostly  very  good  — not  to  say  commonplace  — with  a 
few  decidedly  bad  members.  As  there  are  nearly  170 
species  of  Irises,  with  countless  varieties,  they  are  in- 
teresting to  the  amateur  collector  and  grower  both  for 
their  variety  and  their  general  beauty  of  flower. 

The  life  of  Iris  flowers  varies  from  three  to  six  days. 
They  are  fragile,  but  if  cut  before  the  petals  unroll  nmy 
be  forwarded  to  considerable  distance  without  injury. 
This  is  the  only  way,  in  fact,  by  which  the  florist  can 
market  them.  The  botanists  divide  the  Irises  into  two 
main  groups,  the  bulbous  kind  and  those  with  rhizomes, 
these  groups  being  each  divided  by  the  varying  charac- 
ters of  the  more  or  less  raised  line  in  the  raid«ile  of  the 
fall  of  the  flower.  This,  of  course,  gives  no  clue  to  cul- 
tural necessities  or  to  time  of  tlowering,  two  important 
details  in  a  garden. 

Considering  the  bulbous  Irises  as  a  group,  these  are 
all  hardy  without  protection  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
city  except  /.  Hi.strio,  J.  ulatu,  I.juncea,  I.  Pulcestina, 
J.  Tinffitana,  I.  I'artani. 

In  the  order  of  their  flowering,  the  reticulata  group 
is  the  earliest,  /.  Bakerinna  and  others  starting  into 
flower  as  soon  as  released  by  frost,  usually  in  February 
or  March.  These  are  soon  followed  by  the  others  of 
this  group,  the  largest-flowered  member  being  /.  his- 
trioides.  A  peaty,  sandy  soil  seems  to  be  most  accept- 
able to  this  group,  and  no  organic  manure  must  be 
given  them.  A  location,  if  possible,  where  they  may  be 
kept  on  the  side  of  dryness  in  summer  is  desirable.  The 
culture  of  these,  like  that  of  all  exotic  plants  in  our  gar- 
dens, is,  of  course,  tentative.  If,  on  trial,  they  seem  to 
be  happy  and  increase  from  offsets  or  buds,  they  may 
remain  in  the  borders  indefinitely,  but  if  during  the 
second  season  they  show  no  gain,  the  bulbs  should  be 
liftetl  and  a  trial  made  in  another  location.  This  group 
seeds  freely,  and  the  seed  pods  will  be  found  just  under 
the  soil  surface. 

Closely  following  this  group  are  the  so-called  Juno 
Irises,  of  which  /.  Persian  is  the  most  familiar,  though 
not  the  best  example.  These  Irises  have  somewhat  large 
bulbs,  with  curious,  persistent,  fleshy  roots,  and  seem 
to  thrive  best  in  somewhat  stiff  soil,  in  sheltered  loca- 
tions, where  they  will  be  well  baked  during  the  summer. 
They  flower  in  March  and  April,  the  best  forms  being 
/.  Sosenbachiana,  [.  nrchioicles,  I.  Sindjarenais,  and 
/.  Assi/riaca.  They  are  desirable  plants  in  the  most 
exclusive  gardens.  They  seed  freely,  and  also  increase 
by  offsets. 

About  the  same  time  as  above  will  flower  the  Iris 
tnberosa  ("The  Widow"),  which  is  neither  bulbous  nor 
an  Iris  strictly,  but  has  a  weird  beauty  of  its  own,  with 
its  green  and  black  flowers.  This  should  have  a  summer 
baking.    ( See  Her)no<lactjtlii.s. ) 

Planted  out  in  the  early  fall,  the  so-called  Spanish 
Irises  make  an  early  start  and  produce  leaves  which  are 
persistent  during  the  winter  and  seldom  injured  here. 
In  May  and  June  thej'  broaden  out,  and  are  then  sur- 
mounted by  very  bright,  distinct  and  charming  flow- 
ers. Very  satisfactory  flowers,  these,  and  of  the  easiest 
culture.  They  probably  do  best  in  spots  inclining  to 
moisture.  The  bulbs  make  offsets  rapidly,  and  should 
often  be  divided  and  replanted.  There  are  two  forms 
and  numerous  flowers  of  this  Iris.  The  boldest  form  is 
that  known  as  the  "Thunderbolt.'' 

The  "English"  Irises.  /.  jriphiriides,  follow  the 
"Spanish  "  in  June  and  July.  Their  flowers  are  wider  in 
all  their  parts,  and  in  a  limited  range  of  colors,  white 
and  purple.  "Mt.  Blanc."  pure  white,  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  gro.ip.  The  foliage  of  the 
Enirlish  Iris  does  not  spear  till  early  spring,  and  the 
varieties  flourish  in  a  rather  drier  position  than  the 
"Spanish." 


The  African  bulbous  Irises,  /.  jnncea,  I.  Vartani, 
I.  (itata,  are  subjects  for  a  coolhouse,  though  the  for- 
mer is  rarely  hardy  here. 

The  rhizomatous  Irises  may  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  sections,  but  in  a  cultural  way  may  be  broadly  con- 
sidered in  two  sections  :  those  with  thick,  surface- 
creeping  rhizomes,  as  the  hybrid  German,  and  those 
with  more  or  less  thin  ones,  as  /.  Sibirica  and  /. 
Utvi(jata,  which  are  subterranean.  While  the  former 
section  comprises  plants  which  grow  in  various  condi- 
tions, some  with  the  roots  submerged,  yet  in  a  general 
way  they  have  mostly  surface-creeping  rhizumes.  These 
are  best  transplanted  soon  after  flowering,  at  which 
time  they  commence  a  new  growth.  It  is  customary  for 
the  nurserymen  to  supply  these  in  the  fall,  which  usually 
leads  to  the  loss  of  a  season,  as  they  often  fail  to  become 
established  when  planted  late.  The  foliage  of  the  Iris 
indicates  a  sun-loving  family,  and  Irises  should  be 
planted  in  full  exposure  in  rich,  but  not  manured  soil, 
well  drained.  The  rhizomes  should  be  planted  flat  and 
covered  to  half  their  diameter.  If  the  rhizomes  are  in 
a  growing  condition,  no  further  care  will  usually  be 
necessary  with  the  great  majority  of  the  species,  but  if 
the  rhizomes  are  dormant  and  partly  dried  up.  as  they 
are  frequently  on  receipt,  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
have  not  much  moisture  till  they  start  into  growth, 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  rot.  Not  every  Iris  will 
grow  in  every  garden,  but  the  failure  to  establish  these 
plants  is  most  often  caused  Ity  too  much  exposure  to 
excitement  of  light,  warmth  and  moisture  when  the  plant 
is  not  ready  to  convert  its  reserve  into  food.  Valuable 
species  should  have  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  such 
circumstances  till  it  seems  safe  to  plant  them  out.  If 
carefully  treated  and  not  excited,  apparently  hopeless 
dried  up  rhizomes  may  often  be  saved.  Most  of  these 
Irises  in  common  cultivation  increase  rapidly,  and 
should  be  divided  and  replanted  every  two  or  three 
years;  otherwise  the  rhizomes  become  matted  and  the 
abode  of  grass,  etc.  Among  them  will  be  found  some  of 
the  showiest  flowers  of  the  family. 

Usually  in  early  May  we  have  flowers  of  /.  Chamceiris 
and  its  variety  /.  Olbiensis,  followed  quickly  by  the 
dwarfer  /.  pumila  and  its  white  form  /.  Attica.  Forms 
of  /.  liitescens,  Lam.,  quickly  follow,  after  which  /. 
Germanica,  I.  Florentitia  and  the  host  of  "hybrid  Ger- 
man" varieties  come  rapidly  forward  and  give  a  great 
wealth  of  color.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  great 
bearded  purple  /.  Germanica,  perhaps  the  most  gener- 
ally cultivated  Iris.  There  are  larger-fld.  forms  of  this: 
/.  Amas  and  /.  macrantha.  I.  Germanica  alba  seems 
to  be  a  variety  of  /.  albicans.  This  and  /.  Florentina 
are  the  usual  white-fld.  forms  seen  at  this  time.  Of 
bold,  lighter  purple  kinds,  /.  pallida  and  its  hybrids 
are  then  preeminent. 

The  German  Irises  of  the  garden  are  not  varieties  of 
1.  Germanica,  but  hybrids  of  various  species,  as  /.  pal- 
lida, I.  rariegata,  I.  samhucina,  I.  sqnalens,  I.  lurida 
X  wild  forms  and  /.  neglecta,  I.  amcena,  I.  plirata  and 
/.  Sivertii,  which  are  known  only  in  gardens.  Naturally 
these  vary  much  in  stature,  time  of  flowering,  size  and 
coloring  of  fls.  They  may  be  had  in  almost  endless  va- 
riety, but  a  typical  collection  may  be  made  with  com- 
paratively few  plants. 

Among  the  best  forms  of  the  "hybrid  German"  Irises 
are:  /.  aphylla — Bridesmaid,  Madame  Chereau,  Swer- 
tii;  /.  a mirna  —  Compte  de  St.  Clair,  Fairy  Queen,  Be- 
ticulata  alba,  Victorine:  /.  jiff/Zcr/a  — Cordelia.  Wagner; 
/.  pallida  — KheiWxe,  Mad.  Pacquitte,  Queen  of  May, 
Waimer ;  /.  sqnalens — Araols,  Jacquiniana,  Harrison 
Weir,  Mons.  Cherion:  /.  va riegata  —  BeaconsReld,  Da- 
rius. Hector,  Honorable,  Prince  of  Orange. 

June  is  flowering  time  for  many  Iris  species,  many  of 
which  are  uncommon,  but  of  the  more  available  forms 
one  could  scarcely  neglect  the  native  /.  heragona,  the 
dark  La  Mance  form  of  which  is  very  distinct  and 
amongst  the  handsomest  of  the  family.  A  white  form 
of  this  is  not  hardy  here.  /.  fttlva,  another  native  plant 
with  copper-colored  flowers,  is  also  interesting.  Irises 
with  distinct  forms  of  this  season  are  /.  Monnieri  and 
/.  crientalis  (or  /.  ochmhuca ),  both  of  which  have  ob- 
liquely growing  rhizomes  and  enjoy  moisture. 

For  margins  of  water  /.  Psenda corns, vrith  yellow  fls., 
is  invaluable,  and  our  natives,  /.  versicolor  and  /.  Caro- 
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linensis,  seem  as  happy  iu  the  moisture  as  ia  the  up- 
lauds.  The  Iris  rhizomes  which  require  deep  plantiug 
are  mostly  smaller  and  thinner  than  those  of  surface 
creepers.  The  species  with  these  roots  are  mostly 
strong-growing  plants,  rapidly  increasing  and  requiring 
an  abundance  of  moisture,  though  there  are  some  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  be  mentioned  later.  Of  the  members 
of  this  group,  /.  Sibirica,  in  several  purple  and  white 
forms,  is  a  common  garden  plant.  /.  ensata  is  a  com- 
mon Asiatic  Iris  with  smaU  fls.  borne  among  the  narrow 
foliage,  which  is  as  ornamental  as  some  of  the  large 
grasses. 

The  Japanese  Irises,  which  usually  end  the  general 
display  of  Irises,  are  a  remarkable  example  of  type- 
breaking,  the  occidental  gardeners  having  worked  up 
from  /.  l(fvi<j<tt<i  a  wonderful  variety  of  colorings  and 
variation  in  number  of  petals,  though  the  colors  may 
be  included  in  about  half  a  dozen  general  types.  There 
are  few  handsomer  flowers  than  good  forms  of  the 
white  Japanese  Iris.  This  Iris  may  be  grown  on  the 
upland,  but  it  does  not  do  its  best  in  such  locations,  for 
it  is  particularly  susceptible  to  good  treatment,  and  to 
produce  large  flowers  both  water  and  manure  are  essen- 
tial. Mr.  Peter  Barr,  the  veteran  fancier  of  good  plants, 
latel}'  wrote  the  undersigned  from  Japan, after  consulting 
one  of  the  oldest  cultivators,  that  "this  Iris  is  grown  iu 
the  rice  fields  in  winter  and  watered  each  month  while 
at  rest  with  human  manure  (cow  manure  would  do) ;  as 
soon  as  young  growth  appears  no  more  manure  is  given 
and  the  ground  is  flooded.  When  growth  has  ended  the 
water  is  withdrawn." 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  connection  with  the 
Japanese  Iris  is  that  though  these  plants  have  been  iu 
cultivation  here  since  soon  after  the  treaty  ports  were 
first  opened,  they  seem  to  have  excited  little  attention 
from  gardeners  until  within  a  few  years.  Yet  the  first 
importations  were  as  handsome  as  the  later.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  Japan  has  also  /.  gt'irili- 
pes,  a  dark  purple  hardy  form,  and  /.  Jnponica  or  Chi- 
nensis,  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  family  l)ut,  like  /. 
fectorum  (the  Roof  Iris),  another  crested  kind,  needing 
here  greenhouse  protection  and  well  worth  it.  There  is, 
however,  a  perfectly  hardy  crested  Iris,  the  beautiful 
dwarf  /.  crista ta  of  the  upper  southern  states  — a  charm- 
ing plant  for  a  front  border  or  rockery.  Equally  dwarf 
are  our  lake  Irises  /.  larntitris  and  /.  vermi. 

The  west  coast  of  the  United  States  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  some  beautiful  and  distinct  Irises,  mostly 
of  the  wiry-rooted,  thin-leaved  type.  They  have  not  yet 
been  fully  separated  botanically,  and  they  are  most 
difficult  things  to  establish  in  eastern  or  other  gardens, 
so  that  there  are  really  very  few  in  cultivation.  Raising 
from  seed  seems  the  most  practical  way  of  establishing 
these  species.  They  seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy  here,  for 
some  of  them  have  been  tested  and  flowered,  but  they 
do  not  tarry  long. 

/.  macrosiphon,  I.  ffartwegii,  I.  Douglasiana,  I. 
bracteata,  I.  tenax,  I.  longipetala,  I.  tenuis  and  I. 
Purdifi  is  a  list  which  will  interest  the  searcher  after 
interesting  plants.  Max  Leichtlin,  who  has  a  genius 
for  growing  difficult  things,  has  been  successful  in  es- 
tablishing /.  bracteata,  I.  macrosiphon  and  /.  Piirdif- 
ana.  He  says,  "My  experience  is  that  they  cannot  be 
moved  unless  in  full  vegetation.  We  must  grow  them 
from  seed,  and  not  touch  the  seedlings  until  they  have 
formed  a  solid  rootstock.  After  this  and  movement  to 
grow  has  begun,  they  can  be  safely  handled  and  trans- 
planted like  other  Irises." 

There  remain  to  be  considered  two  allied  groups,  the 
Oncocyclus  and  Regelia.  These  are  considered  by  ama- 
teurs the  most  interesting  groups  of  the  Iris  family— in- 
teresting in  the  amateur's  vocabulary  meaning  some- 
thing rare  and  difficult.  At  the  best,  these  plants  give 
few  flowers,  but  they  compensate  for  this  by  their  dis- 
tinct and  quaint  beauty.  The  best  known  member  of  the 
family,  /.  Susiana,  has  been  in  cultivation  several  hun- 
dred years,  but  is  by  no  means  yet  a  common  plant.  It 
takes  more  kindly  to  cultivation  than  any  of  the  other 
species,  will  usually  flower  in  the  border  the  first  year 
after  planting  if  the  spring  is  not  too  rigorous;  and 
gardens  are  not  unknown  where  from  some  conditions 
of  fortunate  placing  or  soil,  they  continue  to  flourish.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  hard  and  fast  formula 


for  growing  these  Irises.  They  vary  among  themselves 
as  to  their  re<juirements,  and  need  special  and  diflferent 
treatment  in  «liflFerent  gardens  and  climates.  These  Irises 
are  natives  of  l*alestine,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  Persia  regions,  all  of  which  are  hot  and 
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dry  in  summer,  with  a  settled  and  sometimes  severely 
cold  winter  and  a  genial  spring.  In  some  of  the  regions 
they  are  protected  by  a  covering  of  snow  in  winter  while 
dormant,  but  Palestine  and  Persia  have  open  winters, 
and  their  Irises  make  growth  at  this  time.  After  culti- 
vating most  of  the  species  for  a  number  of  seasons,  the 
writer's  experience  does  not  lead  him  to  dogmatize 
much  on  their  cultivation  or  to  approve  of  many  special 
devices  which  have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time 
as  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  the  growers  who  have  had  the  best  sxiccess 
with  these  plants  is  about  as  follows,  premising  that  we 
are  dealing  with  plants  which  are  perfectly  hardy:  We 
receive  the  rhizomes  with  the  Dutch  bulbs  in  the  fall,  at 
which  time  they  are  dormant  and  leafless.  It  is  well  to 
store  them  in  a  cool  place  and  plant  out  in  November  in 
a  bed  of  fairly  liffht  and  well  drained  soil  in  a  border 
fully  exposed.  They  require  no  protection,  but  if  the 
climate  is  one  where  frosts  and  thaw  alternate,  it  is 
well  to  give  the  ground  a  covering  while  frozen  to  keep 
it  firm.  The  Irises  so  planted  will  seldom  spear  here  till 
genial  weather  arrives,  and  with  plentiful  supplies  of 
moisture  at  the  root  will  give  flowers  from  strong  bu«ls. 
After  flowering,  or,  more  accurately,  flowering  time,  one 
is  forced  to  choose  between  two  methods  of  treatment. 
If  the  garden  is  hierh.  dry  and  hot,  the  best  procedure  is 
to  cover  the  beds  with  a  glass  frame  sufficiently  large  to 
protect  them  from  moisture  and  allow  the  rhizomes 
to  bake.  This  frame  may  be  removed  in  the  late  fall. 
If  the  leaves  appear,  as  some  of  them  are  likely  to  do, 
they  may  be  left  unprotected  until  very  se%'ere  weather 
sets  in.  hereusually  in  December.  The  protection  should 
be  something  to  protect  the  leaves  from  the  winter  sun 
and  frequent  change  of  temperature.  Here  coal  ashes 
have  proved  satisfactory,  though  unsightly.  Foliage 
does  not  seem  to  become  as  soft  under  them  as  under 
leaves  or  mats.    If  the  spring  is  genial,  with  weather 
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steadily  becoming  warm,  the  plants  being  uncorered  as 
soon  as  tlie  conditions  will  seem  to  warrant,  should  be 
in  the  best  possible  shape  to  reward  one  with  their  noble 
blooms.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  genial  spring  in  the  lati- 
tude of  New  York  which,  however,  leads  often  to  cul- 
tural troubles.  The  leaves,  having  been  protected,  are 
none  too  hard,  and,  with  the  constant  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing,  and  the  high  winds,  hot  and  cold,  the 
plants  need  constant  watching  and  application  uf  needed 
covering  till  really  genial  weather.  Otherwise  the  foli- 
age is  blighted  and  no  tiowers  are  produced. 

In  gardens  which  are  low  and  never  free  from  mois- 
ture, the  best  procedure  is  that  followed  in  Holland, 
lifting  the  rhizomes  in  July  and  taking  them  undercover 
in  dry  earth,  planting  out  again  in  the  fall.  In  this  case 
care  should  be  used  in  lifting  not  to  injure  the  numer- 
ous tleshy  roots.  The  Palestine  and  Persian  forms  of 
these  Irises  are  considered  the  most  diflBcult  to  cultivate, 
from  their  habit  of  early  growth. 

Irises  are  not  only  increased  by  the  division  of  the 
rhizomes  or  by  offsets,  but  raaj*  be  rapidly  grown  from 
seed,  which  they  usually  produce  freely,  though,  in 
most  cases,  they  require  artificial  fertilization.  A  large 
number  of  the  common  Irises  of  gardens  are  hybrids, 
and  of  late  years  a  number  of  beautiful  hybrids  have 
been  produced  between  some  of  the  rarer  Oncocyclus 
species,  and  between  these  also  and  common  forms,  as 
/.  rariftjatii,  etc.  There  are  still  opportunities  to  pro- 
duce many  new  and  untried  crosses,  and  experiments 
in  this  line  are  recommended.  The  pollination  of  the 
Iris  is  simple.  The  anthers  should  be  removed  when 
the  tiower  first  opens,  tin<l  preserved  in  paper  or  vials, 
properly  marked.  The  pollen  will  retain  its  potency  for 
a  week  or  perhaps  longer,  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
stigma  of  the  Hower  selected  (the  anther  of  which  has 
been  removed  promptly)  witli  a  camel's-hair  brush. 
The  stigma  will  be  found  near  the  apex  of  the  petal-like 
style,  and  is  ready  for  pollination  when  the  upper  edge 
drops  down  and  exposes  the  tipper  surface.  Many  Iris 
seeds  germinate  with  considerable  irregularity,  and 
failure  to  start  promptly  should  not  lead  to  discourage- 
ment or  discarding  of  the  pan  in  which  the  seeds  are. 

J.  N.  Gerard. 
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tieula.  55.  tuperha,  13.  Vflora,  67. 

Siudjarensis.  97.  Suniana.  77.  vmrityata.  12,  18, 48. 

Sisyrinchium,  92.  SSuwarowi,  66.  Vartani,  88. 

Sogdiana,  '£1.  Swertii,  57.  vema.  31. 

spfciosa,  .55.  te<'toruin,  33.  versicolor.  19. 

spectabilig,  81.  tenax.  6.  riolacea,  6)^. 

spuria,  30.  Tingitana,  83.  virescens,  43. 

squalens,  61,  Tolinifuna,  15.  Virginica,  10. 

atatellfv,  44.  Trojiina.  2J).  xiphioi4les,  82. 

Btylosa,  13.  unguii-ularis,  13.  Xiphium,  81. 

Synopsis  of  Subgenera  in  CrLTivATioN. 

Series  I.   Rootstock  a  short,  thick,  or  creeping 
rhizome. 

Apooon.     Outer  segments  of  the  perianth  without 

a  beard  or  crest Species     1-30 

Pardanthopsis.  Outer  segments  of  the  perianth 
not  distinctly  bearded  or  crested,  merely  keeled; 
sometimes  slightly  hairy Species        31 

Evaxsia.  Outer  segments  of  the  perianth  dis- 
tinctly crested  on  the  claw  and  lower  i)art  of 
the  bla«le Species  32-35 

PsEUDEVAXsiA.    Outer  segments  bearded  or  hairy : 

beard  springing  from  a  rudimentary  crest 

Species        36 

PoooNiRis  AND  Re<;eua.  Outer  segments  bearded 
or  hairy:  hair  restricted  to  a  dense  beard  along 
the  midrib Species  37-68 

OxcocvcLfs.  Outer  segments  bearded  or  hairy: 
hairs  diffused  over  the  lower  part  of  the  blade 
and  claw:  inner  segments  larger  than  the  outer. 
Species  69-80 

Series  II.    Rootstock  bulbous. 

XiPHiox.  Inner  segments  of  the  perianth  large, 
erect  :  stamens  not  adhering  to  the  style 
branches Species  81-91 

Gvx.\XDiRis.  Inner  segments  large,  erect:  sta- 
mens adhering  to  the  style  branches Species        92 

Jrxo.  Inner  segments  small  and  spreading  or 
deflexed Species  93-102 

SUBGEXrS    APOGON 

A.  Lrs.  linear,  generally  less  than 
%  in.  broad. 
B.  Sheath      splitting     up     into 
fiber.'i. 
C.    I'a Ives  of  the  spathe  green. 
D.   Tube   of    the    perianth 
l%-2  in.  long. 

e.  Spathe  sessile 1.  humilis 

EE.  Spathe  stalked 2.  macrosiphon 

DD.   Tubf    of    the    perianth 
short  or  obsolete. 

E.  FI.S.  yellow 3.  Hartweg^ii 

4.  Grant-Duffii 
EE.  /7.S.  some  Khade   of 
blue  or  white. 
r.  Stem  I  vs.  reduced. 
Q.   Stem  terete. 
H.  Rootstock 
slender, 
wide-creep- 

in{/ 5.  Ruthexiica 

HH.  Rootstock 
short, 
creeping  . .   6.  tenax 

7.  ensata 

8.  Delavayi 
G6.  Stemcnm- 

pressed 9.  longipetala 

FF.  Stem     h'S.    long, 
generally  over  1 

ft.  in  length 10.  prismatica 

11.  graminea 
CC.    Valves  of  the  .spathe  brown 

"     "  and  scariou.s 12.  Sibirica    —  -  -  ~- 

BB.  Sheaths    not    splitting    into 
fibers. 

_  c.  Stem  nearly  obsolete 13.  ungTuicularis 

CC.  Stem  present,  clothed  with 

sheathing  bracts 14.  braeteata 
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CCC.  stem  present,  ttearing  1-i 

lea  ves 15.  Migsouriensis 

16   Douglasiana 
AA.   Lv».  enniform,  genfi-nUy  much 
oi-er  %  in.  broml. 
B.  Stem    hearing   several    long 
lein'fS. 

C.  Fls.  reddish  hmwn 17.  fulva 

cc.  Fls.  i/'lioiv 18,  Pseudacorus 

CCC.  f^ls.    hlitf,  purple,    lihic, 
etc.,  or  white. 
D.  Lfs.    someichat     ghiu- 

eous 19.  versicolor 

DD.  Lvs.  ttright  green,  not 
gliiHcous. 

E.  Fls.  sessile JO.  hexagona 

EE.   I'ls.  pedicelltd 21.  Ciiroliniana 

'22 .  setosa 
BB.  Stem  hedrina  £-4  reduced  lvs. 

Q,  Fls,  yelloic 2 1.  Guldenstoedtiana 

21.  aurea 
2.').  Monnieri 
20.  orientalis 
CO.  FU.  some  chade  of  blue  or 

white 27.  foetidissima 

28.  laevigata 

29.  Trojana 

30.  spuria 

1.  htimilis,  M.  Bleb.  (  T.  Buthiniea,  Ker.,  not  Dryand. ). 
Rhizome  wide-creeping:  lvs.  to  12  in  a  tuft,  glaucous,  (>-12 
in.  loniar:  ris.  bright  lilac;  outer  sepals  with  a  suborbicu- 
lar  blatle  and  a  long  cuneate  claw.  Caucasus  to  Geor- 
gia and  Hungary.    Gn.  10,  p.  379. 

2.  macroslphon,  Torr.  Plants  rather  dwarf,  6-12  in. 
high  :  lvs.  grass-like,  green,  12  in.  long,  exceeding  the 
lis.:  stem  3-4)  in.  long:  pedicels  very  short:  outer  seg- 
ments obovate-cuneate,  undulate,  pale  yellow  to  cream, 
with  a  network  of  brownish  crimson  or  bright  lilac 
veins  ;  inner  segments  rather  small,  colored  like  the 
outer.  Free-flowering.  Calif,  and  Ore.  Gn.  52,  p.l26. — 
Torrey  says  the  fls.  are  bright  lilac  and  the  lvs.  less 
than  4  lines  wide. 

3.  Hirtwegii,  Baker.  Lvs.  few  (2) ,  6-12  in.  long,  finely 
veined :  stem  6  in.  l«mg,  with  linear  leaf  low  down :  pedi- 
cel 1-1 '-2  in.  long:  limb  pale  yellow:  outer  segments  with 
an  oblong  blade,  shorter  than  the  claw.  Calif.  Rarely 
cult. 

4.  Orant-Ddffii,  Baker.  Lvs.  about  1  ft.  long:  stem  6 
in.  high,  with  about  2  lvs.,  outer  valves  marked  with 
tine  black  lines:  outer  segments  with  a  yellow  blade, 
iQUch  shorter  than  the  claw;  claw  veined  with  lilac  on  a 
yellowish  white  ground.  Palestine.  Gt.  42,  Supp.  PI.— 
Not  valuable  commercially. 

5.  Buth^nica,  Dryand.,  not  Ker.  Lvs.  3-12  in.  long, 
in  crowded  tufts:  stem  slender,  3-6  in.  long,  but  often 
obsolete:  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  ovary:  outer  seg- 
ments with  an  oblong  blade  rather  shorter  than  the  claw, 
lilac,  violet-scented.  Apr.,  Mav.  China,  Siberia  and 
Cent.  Asia.    B.M.  1123  and  1393.'  Gn.  50,  p.  187. 

6.  Wnax,  Dougl.  Sheaths  short:  lvs.  6-12  in.  long: 
stem  6-12  in.  long:  pe<licel  long:  outer  segment  broadly 
obovate,  with  an  acute  point  :  blade  about  as  long  as 
the  claw,  bright  lilac,  with  purple  veins  and  a  varie- 
gf\ted  white  and  yellow  spot  on  the  throat:  inner  seg- 
ments shorter,  waved.  Apr..  3Iav.  Drv  soils,  B.  C.  and 
Ore.  Int.  to  Eng.  1826.  B.M.  3343.  B'.R.  15:1218.  Gn. 
53:1175.  — Hardy. 

7.  ens&ta,  Thunb.  (/.  biglumis,  Vahl.  I.oryp^tala, 
Bunge.  I.fr(igr<tns,\Aiu\\.).  Sheaths  large:  lvs.  1-3  ft. 
long:  pedicel  2— t  in.,  often  longer  than  the  spathe: 
limb  loose,  bright  blue  or  lilac:  outer  segments  oblan- 
ceolate,  2  in.  long:  blade  shorter  than  the  claw,  veined 
with  dark  blue,  yellowish  on  the  throat:  inner  segments 
slender,  erect,  bright  blue.  Russia,  Japan.  Caucasus. 
B.M.  2528  and  2331.  B.R.  26:1.  Gt.  1011. -Hardy. 
Variable. 

Var.  pabul^ria.  Xaudin  (T.  pahuldri'i,  Hort.).  Said 
to  be  distinct.  Larger,  with  lvs.  purplish  red  near  the 
ba'se.  Used  as  a  forage  plant.  Does  well  in  driest 
situations.  Gt.  47 :  1452.  —  Described  by  Wittniack,  Gt.  47, 
p.  369.     The  seeds  should  be  sown  in   beds,  and  the 


young  plants  set  otit  the  f«dlowing  spring,  10  in.  apart 
each  way,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

8.  DelavJiyi,  Micheli.  Lvs.  2-2V^  ft.  long,  often  nearly 
1  in.  broad:  stem  ;{-5  ft.  hi^h,  bifurcate:  spathe  valvfa 
green:  outersegments  reflexed  from  the  middle,  oblong, 
obtuse  or  emarginate.  brilliant  viobt.  spotted  with  white 
on  tWb  lower  half;  claw  yellow,  veined  with  lilac;  inner 
segments  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  erect,  violet.  Large 
plants,  with  the  flower-stalks  erect,  high  above  the  lvs. 
Thibet.    R.H.  1895.  p.  399. 

9.  Ion?ip6tala,  H.-rb.  Lva.  l-lj^  ft.  long  :  stem  stout, 
soli4l,  compressed,  l}.j  ft.  high  :  fls.  bright  lilac;  outer 
segments  ol»ovate,  retlexing  half  way  down:  claw  veined 
with  violet  on  a  white  ground.    Calit.    B.M.  5298. 

10.  prismdtica,  Pursh  (/.  I'irgiuica,  Muhl.  /.  <7»v/>i- 
lis,  Bigel.).  Plant  tall,  slender:  lvs.  mostly  shorter 
than  the  stem,  grass-like:  stem  1-2  ft.,  simple  or  forked, 
flexuous  :  spathes  1-2-fld. :  pedicel  long,  exceeding  the 
spathe:  outer  segments  lVa-2  in.  long  ;  bla«le  shorter 
than  the  claw,  bright  lilac,  yellow  on  the  throat,  marked 
with  purple  and  darker  veins;  inner  segments  erect, 
bright  lilac.  Mav,  June.  Wet  grounds,  New  Brunswick 
to  Pa.  and  N.  Car.    B.M.  1504. 

11.  ^aminea,  Linn.  (/.  yikitinsis,  Lange).  Lvs. 
strongly  ribbed.  1-1  ^^a  ft.  long:  stem  compressed,  an- 
gled, slender,  solid:  pedicel  l-\li  in.  long:  limb  bright 
lilac,  copiously  veined;  outer  segments  with  an  orbicu- 
lar blade  %  in.  bnuul  an<l  shorter  than  the  broad  claw; 
claw  dull  yellow,  veined  with  purple;  inner  segments 
erect,  nearly  straight.  May.  Central  an«l  S.  Eu.  B.M. 
681.  — Long  cult. :  mentioned  by  Lobel,  Clusius  and  <Je- 
rarde.  Distinguished  from  / .  Sibirica  by  its  solid,  angu- 
lar stem. 

12.  Sibirica,  Linn.  (/.  acuta,  Willd.).  Compact, 
tufted:  lvs.  green,  not  rigid,  1-2  ft.  long:  stem  slender, 
terete,  fistulose,  much  overtopping  the  lvs.,  simple  or 
forked,  bearing  several  clusters  of  fls.:  limb  bright  li- 
lac-blue; outer  segments  1^-2-2  in.  long,  with  an  orbicu- 
lar blade  gradually  narrowed  to  a  slender  claw,  veined 
with  bright  violet,  whitish  toward  the  claw;  inner  seg- 
ments shorter,  erect.  Central  and  S.  Eu.  and  eastern 
Siberia.  Int.  in  1796.  B.M.  50.  R.H.  1898,  p.  23. -Com- 
mon in  cult.  The  plants  form  large,  compact  clumps, 
producing  many  l«)ng  flowering  stems  from  the  center. 
Var.  orient&lis,  Thunb.  (/.  sauguinea,  Don.  /.  Sibir- 
ica, var.  sanguinea,  Hort.  /.  h(fmatophylla,  Fisch. 
/.  Sibirica.  var.  hieniatophylla,  Hort.).  Fls.  larger, 
more  fugitive;  blade  of  the  outer  segments  orbicular: 
young  lvs.  reddish.  June.  Provinces  a  second  crop 
later.  Var.  &Iba,  Hort.,  with  pure  white  fls.  Var.  varie- 
gata,  Hort.,  with  variegated  lvs.  Var.  acuta,  Hort. 
Narrow-lvd. 

13.  unguicul&ris,  Poir.  {/.  styldsa,  Desf. ).  Fig.  1172. 
Lvs.  about  6  in  a  tuft,  finally  lJ'2-2  ft.  long,  bright 
green  :  tube  .5-6  in.  long,  filiform,  exserted  from  the 
spathe:  limb  bright  lilac,  rarely  white:  outer  segments 
2J-2-3  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  with  a  yellow  keel,  streaked 
with  lilac  on  a  white  ground  at  the  throat  ;  inner  seg- 
ments oblong.  Jan.,  Feb.  Algeria.  B.M.  5773.  Gn. 
24:398;  46:979;  49,  p.  2.36;  50,  p.  187.  G.C.  III.  25:85. 
—  Not  hardy,  but  useful  for  cutting  in  early  winter. 
Fragrant.  Var.  Alba,  Hort.  White  fonn:  spring.  Var. 
sup^rba.  Hort.    Bluish  purple.   Oct.  and  later. 

14.  bracte&ta,  S.  Wats.  Rudimentary  lvs.  brown, 
very  riirid;  produced  lvs.  1  to  few,  much  exceeding  the 
stem,  1-2  ft.  long,  one  side  green,  the  other  glaucous, 
edge  revolute  :  stem  1 -headed,  angled,  2-3  in.  to  1  ft. 
long,  sheathed  with  bracts  2-4  in.  long  :  tube  short, 
funnelform  :  outer  segments  2-3  in. :  blade  ovate,  as 
long  as  the  claw,  pale  yellow,  veined  with  bluish  pur- 
ple: inner  segments  shorter.erect,  yellow;  style  branches 
long,  narrow.  June.  Discovered  in  1884  bv  Thomas 
Howell,  in  Ore.    G.F.  1:43. -Int.  1888. 

15.  Missouriensis,  Nutt.  ( /.  ToJmieana.  Herh.)  Lvs. 
pale  green,  flneiy  ribbed,  1-1  ^  ft.  long:  stem  1-2  ft.  long, 
usually  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  asinjrle  large  leaf  low 
down:  pedicel  long:  tuV>e  very  short:  limb  bright  lilac; 
outer  segments  obovate.  1  in.  broad,  yellow  near  the 
claw;  inner  segments  oblong,  straight,  erect.  Wet  soil, 
S.  Dak.  and  Mont,  to  Ariz.  Gn.  50:1082.— Not  common 
in  cult.    Flowers  early. 
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16.  Doaglaai&na,  Herb.  Rhizome  stout,  short,  creep- 
\nK'  l^o-  ahuut  6  in  a  tuft,  )>roa<leHt  in  the  middle, 
btrongly  ribbed,  1-2  ft,  lonjr:  «tem  1-2  ft.  hiffh,  usually 
simple,  with  one  long  bra«*t  leaf:  tube  ]4-%\n.  lon^': 
fls.  3-4  in.  in  diameter;  outer  sejrments  ob  »vate-.spatu- 
late,  spreading  and  recurved,  pale  lilac,  with  a  white 
disk  and  purple  veins;  inner  sejnuents  shorter,  erect, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  pale  lilac,  not  veined.  Calif. 
B.M,  G083.    Un.  50:10SO. 

17.  fulva,  Ker.  {I.  ckprea,  Piirsh).  Lvs.  thin,  bright 
preen.  1*9-2  ft.  Ion j;,  not  exceeding  the  stem:  stem  2-3 
ft.  high,  forke«l  low  <lown  ;  lower  stem-lvs.  1  ft.  long: 
pedicel  produced  :  tube  greenish  yellow,  1  in.  long: 
limb  loosely  expanded,  bright  reddish  l)rown  or  copper- 
colored,  variegated  with  blue  and  green;  outer  segments 
obovate-cuneate,  emarginate;  inner  segments  smaller, 
spreading.  Late  June.  In  swamps,  111.  to  Ga.,  La.  and 
Tex.  Introduced  into  England  Ibll  by  Lyon.  B.M. 
14%.    (Jn..')3:117.").    Mn.  5:G1, 

18.  PsettdacoroB,  Linn.  Lvs.  l^a-3  ft.  long,  equaling 
the  stem:  stem  stout,  terete,  2-3  ft.,  bearing  several 
long  lvs.  and  several  clusters  of  fls.:  limb  bright  yellow; 
outer  segments  broadly  (»bovate,  2-1%  in.  long,  yellow, 
with  a  bright  spot  and  radiating  brown  veins  on  the 
claw;  inner  segments  scarcely  longer  than  the  claw  of 
the  outer,  oblong.  May,  June.  Europe,  Syria  and  the 
Barbary  states;  naturalized  in  N.  Y.,  Mass.  and  N.  J.— 
The  plants  turm  fine,  large  clumps,  bearing  numerous 
flowering  stalks,  V"ar,  varieg&ta,  Hort.  Lvs.  striped 
with  creamy  white.  V'ar.  pallida,  Hort.  Fls.  pale  sulfur- 
yellow. 

1I».  versicolor,  Linn.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous,  1)^-2  ft. 
lonir:  stem  forked  low  down  and  often  branched  above, 
2-3-headed:  tube  very  short:  limb  violet-blue;  outer 
segments  spatulate,  2-3  in.  long,  variegated  with  yellow 
on  the  claw  and  veined  with  purple:  inner  segments 
oblanceolate,  much  smaller.  British  N.  A.  and  northern 
U.S.    Int.  into  Eng.  1732.    B.M.  21.    G.W.F.  5.   D.  89. 

20.  hez&gona,  Walt.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.,  long:  stem  usually 
simple,  3  ft.  long,  2-3-headed,  with  several  large  lvs., 
the  upper  ones  exceeding  the  lis. :  spathe  valves  some- 
times leaf-like:  tube  1  in.  long,  green,  dilated  up)ward: 
limb  bright  lilac;  outer  segments  3  in.  long;  blade  obo- 
vate,  with  a  bright  yellow  keel  on  the  claw;  claw 
downy ;  inner  segments  shorter,  erect ;  style  branches 
verv  concave,  green,  with  a  central  lilac  band.  Ky.  to 
Tex',  and  Fla.    B.M.  6787. 

21.  Caroliniina,  S.  Wats.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  bright 
green:  stem  stout,  simple  or  branched:  tube  ]/-i  in.  long: 
limb  lilac,  variegatec!  .vith  purple  and  brown  ;  outer 
segments  broadly  spatulate,  2 >i^-3  in.  long,  with  narrow 
claws;  inner  segments  narrower,  nearly  erect.  Differs 
from  /.  lYr-^ico/orbv  its  green  lvs.  Discovered  by  W.  A. 
Manda  in  N.  Car,   G.F.  0:335. 

22.  setdsa.  Pallas.  Lvs.  thin,  green,  \-\}^4  ft.  long  : 
stem  deeply  forked,  much  exceeding  the  lvs.:  tube  hi  in. 
long:  limb  bright  lilac:  outer  segments  2-2^  in.  long; 
blade  1  in.  broa«l,  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  claw,  co- 
piously veined;  inner  segments  very  small,  J^  in.,  cu- 
neate,  large-cuspidate:  style  branches  large,  crested. 
E.  Siberia,  Japan,  and  northwestern  Amer.  B.M.  232(j. 
Gt.  322. 

23.  Gneldenstoedti^na,  Lepech.  Lvs.  pale  green,  1-1 K 
ft.  long:  stem  stout,  terete,  \%-2  ft.  long,  often  bearing 
1-2  spicate  clusters  below  the  end  one:  limb  pale  yel- 
low; outer  segments  with  an  orbicular  bla«le  %-%  in. 
broad,  shorter  than  the  claw,  which  has  a  bright  yellow 
keel  and  faint  lilac  vein>;:  inner  segments  shorter^ 
erect.  Asia.  — Var.  Sogdiana,  Baker.  A  variety  with 
gray-lilac  tlowers. 

24.  atlrea,  Lindl.  Lvs.  scarcely  glaucous.  Mi-2  ft. 
lonir:  stem  3-35^2  ft.  long,  stout,  terete,  with  1-2  sessile 
clusters  below  the  end  one:  spathes  2-.'J-tid.:  pedicel 
long:  limb  bright  yellow;  outer  segments  with  an  ob- 
long l)lade  1  in.  broad,  as  long  as  the  claw;  inner  seg- 
ments less  than  Ja  in.  broad,  Julv.  West  Himalavas, 
B.R.33:.")9.  Gn.  31 :579.-lnt.  by  Dr.  Royle.  This  species 
has  brighter  vellow  fls.  than  the  others  of  this  group 
(18-21). 

25.  Honni^ri,  DC.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous,  2-3  ft.  long: 
stem  stout  terete,  3-4  ft.  long,  with  several  sessile  clus- 


ters of  fls. :  limb  2H-3H  in.  long,  lemon-yellow,  with- 
out veins;  blade  of  outer  segment.^  orbicular,  1-1  Vi  in. 
lontr.  e,|ualing  the  claw;  inner  segments  oblong-ungui- 
culate,  1  in.  broad.  Rhodes  and  Crete.  Discovered  and 
int.  by  Sieber,  1821.  Not  showy  except  in  masses.  This 
and  /.  oriftttnlix  are  perhaps  varieties  of/,  xpuria. 
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1173.    Habit  sketch  of  Iris  orientalis  (Xl-20).    No.  26. 

26.  orient&lis,  Miller  (/.  ovhroleuca,  Linn.  /.  ffi(jan- 
tia,  C&rr.).  Fig.  1173.  Plants  growing  in  strong  clumps: 
lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  slightly  glaucous:  stem  3-4  ft.,  stout, 
terete,  with  2-3  spicate  clusters  of  fls. :  outer  segments 
obovate,  1  in.  broad,  as  long  as  the  claw,  yellow,  paler 
or  white  toward  the  margin  ;  inner  segments  oblong, 
1  in.  broad,  lemon-vellow  to  whitish.  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  B.M. 61.  Gn.20:.301;  38:779;  46,  p.  362  and  50,  p. 
186.  R.H.  1875,  p.  357.  — One  of  the  largest  of  the  Irises, 
(trows  in  almost  any  situation.  White  forms  of  this 
plant  are  in  cultivation. 

27.  foetidissima,  Linn.  Gladwin.  Lvs.  1-lK  ft.  long: 
stem  compressed,  2-3  ft.  long,  2-3-headed  :  tube  %  in. 
long:  limb  bright  lilac;  outer  segments  1^2-2  in.  long, 
with  a  suborbicular  blade  equaling  the  claw;  inner  seg- 
ments shorter,  oblanceolate.  Central  and  S.  Eu.,  Eng., 
Afghanistan  and  Algeria.  Gn,  47,  p.  30.  — This  plant  is 
very  distinct,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  odor  of  the 
broken  lvs.  The  capsules  remain  on  the  plants  in  win- 
ter, bursting  open  and  displaying  rows  of  orange-red 
berries.  The  fls.  are  rather  inconspicuous.  There  is  a 
whitish  variety  with  brown  veins,  and  a  variety  with 
white- striped  lvs, 

28.  laevigata,  Fisch.  &  Mey.  (/.  Kifmpferi,  Sieb.). 
Japanese  Ikis.  Fig.  1174.  Lvs.  thin,  ensiform,  1-1 J-^ 
ft.  long  :  stem  much  overtopping  the  lvs.,  obscurely 
angled,  1-3-headed  :  pedicel  }4-2  in.  long:  tube  short: 
limb  blue,  violet,  etc.,  sometimes  white,  spreading,  3-5 
in.  across;  outer  segments  broadly  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  claw  ;  claw  short,  distinct ; 
inner  segments  oblanceolate,  erect,  conniving  or  spread- 
ing: stj'le  branches  with  bifid,  incurved  lobes.  E.  Si- 
beria and  Japan.  Int.  bv  Von  Siebold,  and  flowered  at 
Ghent  in  1857.  B.M.  6132.  I. H.  5:157.  F.S.  20:207.3-74; 
23:2431-.36.  Gt.  442.  Gn.  9:21:  16:195;  21:341;  .55.  p. 
105.  R.H.  1890,  p.  188.  G.C.  III.  13:165.  169  ;  14:501. 
A.G.  19:.596.  Gng.  1:2.56;  5:163;  6:3.39;  7:145.  J.H.III. 
28:205.   F.E.  10:777.    F.M.  1874:1.37;   1880:40.3. 

29.  Troj&na,  Kemer.  Lvs.  very  acute,  glaucescent: 
stem  over  3  ft.  high,  much  branched  and  overtopping 
the  lvs.:  pedicel  none  :  ds.  bright  violet-puiple:  outer 
segments  oljovate;  blade  longer  than  the  claw;  claw 
white,  bordered  with  yellow  and  veined  with  brown-pur- 
ple; inner  segments  elliptic,  suddenly  narrowed  to  a 
claw:  style  crests  broad,  denticulate.  Troad.  Asia  Minor. 

30.  sptiria,  Linn.  Lvs.  firm,  linear,  glaucescent,  1  ft. 
long  :  stem  overtopping  the  lvs.,  bearing  1-3  spicate 
heads  :  pedicel  shorter  than  the  spathe  :  tube  }4-% 
in.  long  :  lim>)  bright  lilac;  outer  segments  with  an 
orbicular,  spreading  blade  }.<  in.  broad  and  half  as  long 
as  the  claw;  claws  broad,  concave,  lilac,  with  a  yellow 
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keel  and  purple  veins;  Inner  segments  shorter,  straltjht, 
oliiauct'olute :  style  erest*  siiimU.  Ceutriil  aud  S.  Europe. 
B.M.  58. 

Var.  ndthE.  Bleb.  {I.hiilophfiUn.KvT.).  More  robust: 
Iv.s.  1  in.  bn>ji<l :  spatlies  lur>;er:  stem  2-;{  ft.  hijch.  (.'au- 
casus  to  Kashmir.  Int.  1780  by  Peter  I'allas.  B.M.  875. 
—  Hnrdy. 

SUBOENfS    I'AKDAXTHOPSIS. 

31.  \4ma,  Linn.  Dwarf.  G  in.  hi^h:  rhizome  wide- 
creepinj^:  sheaths  not  splitting  into  Hbers:  Ivs.  linear, 
slightly  glaucous,  'A-H  in.  long:  stem  scarcely  any,  1- 
headeil:  tuIie  slender,  1  Va  in.  long:  limb  deep  violet ; 
outer  segments  \%  in.  long,  obovute,  narrowed  into  a 
slender  yellow,  slightly  pubescent  claw;  inner  seg- 
ments erect,  smaller,  violet.  Shade,  Ohio,  Ky.,  Va.  and 
south.    L.B.C.  19:1855. 

Sl'BGEXUS   EVANSlA. 

A.  Stem  very  short 32.  cristata 

AA.   Stem  ei/iialifiij  or  txveilinj  tht  Ivx. 

B.  Pedicels     much     shtrter     than     the 

spnthe Xi.  tectorum 

BB.  Pedicels  as  long  as  the  spathe,  and 

articulate  at  the  apex 34.  Milesii 

35.  Japonica 

32.  cristita,  Ait.  Plant  dwarf :  rhizome  slender, 
creeping;  Ivs.  cnsiform.  thin.  4-H  in.  long,  green:  steni 
1-3  in.  high,  flattened,  1-headed,  bfiiring  2-3  Ivs.:  tube 
slender,  1^2-2  in.  long:  lin»b  blue;  outer  segments  obo- 
vate,  1-lHin.  long,  <ieste<l;  inner  segments  shorter, 
naked.  Apr.,  Mav.  Mts.  Kv..  Va.  and  Carolinas.  B.M. 
412.    Gn.  45,  p.  127.    L.B.C."  14:13W>. 

33.  tectdrum, Maxim.  Fig.  1175.  Lvs.lft.long.ensifomi, 
strongly  ribbed:  stem  iVt  ft.,  subterete;  heaids  on  long 


1174.    Japanese  Iris  (XK)- 
Iris  Icevigata,  better  known     ■'  /.  Kcempferi. 


No.  28. 


peduncles:  tube  1  in.  long:  limb  ))right  lilac;  or ter  seg- 
ments 2  in.  hmg,  obovate :  claw  half  as  long  as  the  blade, 
streaked  with  violet,  with  a  wavy  ei\^e  and  a  large,  la- 
ciniate,  white  and  lilac  crest  running  up  the  claw  and 
half  up  the  blade;  inner  segments  spreading,  nearly  as 


large,  p  ain  lilac,  short-clawed.    Rent  to  Eu.  In  1872  by 
Dr.  Hance.    tult.  in  China  and  Japan.    B.M.  6118.    F.S 
22:2282.    Gt.  710.    Gn.  50:lUhti. 

.34.  Milesii,  Baker.  Lvs.  7-8  on  the  stem.  2-3  ft.  long 
and  2-3  in.  broad  :  stem  2-3 
ft.  high,  branched,  bearing 
4-5  heads:  Hs.  bright  lilac, 
lasting  only  a  day;  outer 
segments  oblong  -  cuneate, 
claret-purple,  whitish  in  the 
center,  spotted  and  veined 
with  lilac,  furnished  with  a 
deeply  laciniated  yellow 
crest  ;  inner  segments  ob- 
long, spreatling;  style  crests 
deeply  toothed.  Near  /.  tec- 
tortuH,  but  inferior.  Hima- 
layas.   B.M.  GaaU. 

35.  Jap6iuca,  Thunb.  ( r. 
Chiuf'tisis,  Cui^.  /.  fimhri- 
<>/«,  Vent.).  Fig.  117G.  Lvs. 
ensifomi,  1-1  >i  ft.  l<»ng  : 
stem  slender,  as  long  a^  the 
lvs.,  with  a  raceme  of  lilac 
Hs. :  tube  ^4  in.  long:  outer 
segments  1-1 K  in.  long, 
with  crimpe<l  margins,  yel- 
low on  the  claw,  crested : 
inner  segments  smaller. 
Winter.  Japan  and  China. 
B.  M.  37.;.  Gt.  511.  Gn. 
28:503.  J.  H.  III.  .31:18."). 
A.G.  12:704.     F.  R.  2:14'.».- 


An    evergreen 
plant. 


greenhouse 
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SIBGENUS  PSEUDEVANSIA. 

36.  Alberti,  Regel.  Lvs.  ensiform,  glaucous.  \%-'2  ft. 
long:  stem  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  5-(>  heads  in 
a  loo.se  panicle;  outer  segments  obovate  cuneate.  2  in. 
long,  bright  lilac,  with  a  rudimentary  crest  and  a  dense 
beard  of  white,  yellow-tipped  hairs,  veined;  inner  seg- 
ments as  long  and  broader  than  the  outer,  with  convolute 
claws,  lilac.  Discovered  in  Turkestan  by  Dr.  Albert 
Kegel.    Gt.  999.    B.M.  7020. 

SUBGENERA   POGONIRIS  AND   REGELIA. 

A.  Dwarf:   lvs.  geueralltj    less  than 
9  in.  long. 
B.  Pedicel  obsolete,  or  very  short. 
c.  Perianth  tube  2  in.  or  more 

in  length 37.  pumila 

38.  pseudo- pumila 
CC.  Perianth   tube  1  in.  or  less 
v^^  in  length. 

"^  D.  Stem    6   in.   or   more   in 

length. 
E.  I^is.  blue,  purple^ , 
violet,  etc. 
F.  Spathe  valves  green 
or  nearly  so. 

G.  Xi\?.  linear .39.  grracilis 

GG.  //i'«.  fusi7orwj...40.  Balkana 

41.  biflora 
F.  Spathe    valves   en- 
tirely scariose... 42.  Cengiaiti 

EE.  Fls.  yellow 43.  virescens 

44.  lutescens 
DD.  Stem   2  in.  or   less  in  ' 

length. 

E.  Fls.  blue 41.  biflora 

EE.  Fls.  yellow 45.  Chamaeiris 

BB.  Pedicel  as  long  as  the  ovary. 
C.  Sheaths   not    splitting    into 

fibers '. 40.  arenaria 

CC.  Sheaths  splitting  into  fibers\4~.  flavissima 
AA.   Tall:    lvs.  generally   more   than 
1  ft.  long. 
B.  Stem  2-6-headed. 

c.  Fls.  yellow 48.  variogata 

49.  flavescena 
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cc.  Fh.    blue,    vioUf,    tit.,   or 
white. 
D.  atem  nhort,  xrareely  over- 

toppiiKj  the  Iva 50.  aphylla 

r»l.  lurida 
riL'.  Benacensis 
53.  Kochii 
VD.  Stem  talt,  much  overtop- 
phtij  the  IvH. 
E.  Spnfhe    valves   scari- 

0U3 54.  Florentina 

5.').  pallida 
.'><(.  plicata 
57.  Swertii 
E£.  Spa  the    valves   tjreen, 
or  .fcarionK  only  oh 
th>   uppfv  portion. 
F.  S  p  a  t  he     valves 
tinijed   nith   pur- 
ple   58.  negrlecta 

5">.  hybrida 
60.  Oermanica 
FF    Spathe    valves    not 
tinijed  tcith  pur- 
ple  61.  squalens 

G2.  sambucina 
&{.  Biliotti 
t>4.  Cypriana 
BB.  Stem  l-headefh 

C.  Spathe  valves  entirely  scnr- 

ious  at  the  floirering  time  J)'*,  atroviolacea 
CC.  Spathe  valves  (jn-en. 

D.  Lvs.  thin,  linear «>♦>.  Suwarowi 

DD.  Jjvs.  ens i form 67.  Leichtlini 

68.  Korolkowi 

.37.  ptimila,  Linn.  (7".  gnydlis,  E.  Berg.).  Fig.  1177. 
Lvs.  linear.  2-4  in.  long:  stem  none  or  very  short,  1- 
hea<le(i:  sjiathe  valves  scariose  at  the  tip:  fls.  fugitive, 
yellow,  or  bright  or  dark  lilac :  limit  2  in.  long.  A  dwarf, 
hanly  plant,  spreading  rapidly  in  borders.  B.M.  9.  L. 
B.C.  16:1574.  — Var.  alba,  Hort.,  pure  white.  Var.  atro- 
violacea, Hort., velvet-purple.  Var.  azurea,  Hort.,  azure- 
bine. 

38.  p8eudo-ptimila,Tineo(/. Pfntorw/i7fbui,Tod.).  Lvs. 
ensiform,  ghmcescent,  6-9  in.  long,  narrowed  suddenly 
to  an  oblique  tip,  1-headed.  6-H  in.  long,  1-fld. :  tube 
2-234  in.  long:  spathe  valves  green:  tls.  varying  from 
yellow  to  bright  lilac;  outer  segments  oblong  unguicu- 
late,2-2>^  in.  long;  inner  segments  rather  broader.  Mts., 
Sicily. 

39.  gracilis,  Maxim.  Tufted  lvs.  grass-like,  shorter 
than  the  stem:  stem  1  ft.  long,  l-heade<l:  fls.  pale  lilac; 
outer  segments  obovate-oblong,  with  a  yellow  beard; 
inner  segments  oblong-emarginate,  with  a  short  claw. 
Western  China. 

40.  Balk&na,  .Janka.  Rhizome  stout :  tufts  crowded : 
lvs.  ensiform,  glaucescent,  '.i-i  in.  long:  stem  6-9  in. 
long,  1-headed:  spathes  1-2-fld. :  lis.  dark  claret-lilac; 
outer  segments  obovate-cuneate,  2-3  in.  long  ;  beard 
dense,  white,  tipped  with  lilac;  inner  segments  erect, 
oblong.    Early  May.    Balkans. 

41.  biflbra,  Linn.  (/.  frdgrans,  Shhsh.  I,  nadicaulis. 
Hook.).  Lvs.  ()-9  in.  long:  stem  2-10  in.  long,  com- 
pressed: fls.  bright  violet-purple;  outer  segments  obo- 
vate-cuneate,  2-2J^  in.  long,  with  dark  veins  and  a 
beard  of  long,  vellow  hairs.  Portugal  and  N.  Morocco. 
B.M.  5806. 

42.  Cengi^lti,  Ambrosi.  Resembles  /.  pallida,  of 
which  it  is  probably  merely  a  dwarf  variety:  lvs.  6  in. 
long:  stem  about  as  long  as  the  lvs.:  fls.  bright  lilac; 
outer  segments  with  a  white  beard.  May,  June.  Lom- 
bardy  and  S.  Tyrol.  — Often  spelled  /.  Citngialti. 

43.  virdscens,  DC.  Lvs.  8-9  in.  long :  stem  9-12  in. 
long,  bearing  2-3  reduced  lvs. :  outer  segments  obovate- 
cuneate,  2-2K  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  greenish  yellow, 
veined  at  the  claw  with  purple;  inner  segments  obovate, 
dull  yellow.    April.    Valais. 

44.  IntSscens,  Lam.  Lvs.  6-9  in.  long:  stem  equaling 
the  lvs. :  fls.  pale  yellow ;  outer  segments  obovate- 
cuiieate,  2-23^  in.  long,  pale  yellow,  streaked  with  pale 
brown,  undulate ;    inner  segments   broader,   suddenly 


narrowed  to  a  claw,  which  is  streaked  with  purple, 
crinulate.  S.  Franc*-.  B.M.  2)^61.- Var.  Stat^llae,  Tod. 
Spathe  valves  shorter,  le^s  pojntt-d,  an«l  more  scariose: 
gejrnifnts  broader.    Sicily.    B.M.  »>8i»4. 

45.  Cbamslris,  Bertol.  ( /.  (Ubi^nsis,  Henon).  Lvs. 
3-4  in.  long,  J4  in.  broad  ;  stem  very  short:  fls.  briirht 
yellow;  outer  segments  obovate-cuneate,  tinged  and 
veined  with  brown  :  inner  segments  oblong.  May. 
Italy,  France. -Var.  It^lica,  Pari.    Fls.  dark  violet. 

46.  aren&ria,  WaMst.  Lvs.  few  in  a  tuft,  linear,  3-4 
in.  long;  stem  short:  limb  bright  yellow:  outer  seg- 
ments oblong  cuneate,  1^4  in.  long,  H  in.  broa«l;  inner 
seinnents  snuiller  :  very  distinct.  Rare  in  cult.,  but 
goo«l  for  dry  soils.  — Harllv.  Var.  minor,  Hort.  Smaller. 
B.R.  7:.->49. 

47.  IlaviBBima,  Pallas.  Lvs.  thin.  linear,  4-8  in.  long: 
stem  l-<»  in.  long:  limb  bright  yellow:  outer  segments 
1-lJ^  in.  long,  %  in.  broad  ;  inner  sesrments  oblong, 
narrower.  —  Var.  Blouddvii,  Led.  ( /.  Iilnudf»vii,  Hort. 
More  robust,  with  broa<ler  lvs.,  a  larger  stem  and  larger 
fls.    Siberia  and  Mongolia. 


1176.   Iris  Japonica.     A  crested  flower  (X  Ve)-    No.  35.      _ 

48.  varieg&ta,  Linn.  Lvs.  1-134  ft.  long:  stem  equal- 
ing the  lvs. :  outer  segments  oblong-cuneate,  claret- 
brown  toward  the  tip,  much  veined  with  brown  on  a  yel- 
low ground:  beard  bright  yellow;  inner  segments  erect, 
oblong,  bright  yellow,  veined.    Austria,  Turkey  and  S. 
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Russia.     Long  iu  cult.     B.M.  16.    Gn.  U:13j;    52  1U3 


(var.  aurea), 
with  brown. 


Var.  honor&bilis,  Hort.    Yellow,  shaded 


49.  flavdscens,  DC.  Lvs.  12-15  in.  long:  stem  2-.3  ft. 
high:  tls.  bright  lemon-yellow;  outer  segments  obovate- 
cuneate,  23^  in.  lon;^;  beard  deep  yellow;  inner  segments 
obovate,  pale  yell>>\v.  Bosnia  to  Caucasus  and  Armenia. 
B.R.  31:35  (as  /.  imbricata). 

50.  aph^lla,  Linn.  (/.  fnrcAta,  Bieb.  /.  Bohemica, 
F.  W.  Schjuiilt.  /.  IIuu(jiiric(t.  Waldst.  /.  falciita, 
Tausch.).  Lvs.  glaucesceut,»)-12  in.  long:  stem  equaling 
the  lvs.,  sometimes  forked  low  d.)wn,  leafless:  spathe 
valves  greenish:  Hs.  dark  lilac;  outer  segments  obovate- 
cuneate,  2-2^-Qin.  long;  beard  white;  inner  segments 
broader,  obovate.  E.  Eu.  B.M.  23G1.  B.R.  10:801. 
L.B.C.  20:11170.  — Nos.  50  to  53  cannot  be  easily  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  material  available.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished b\'  slight  differences  in  the  lvs.,  spathe 
valves,  beard,  and  form  of  the  segments,  as  described 
in  the  text. 

51.  Idrida,  Ait.  Lvs.  1  ft.  long,  slightly  glaucous: 
stem  not  much  overtopping  the  lv3.,  ;j— 1-headed:  spathe 
valves  green,  very  ventricose:  outer  segments  obovate- 
cuneate,  reHexed  from  half-way  down,  dead  purple  at 
the  top.  veined  with  dull  purple  on  a  yellowish  ground 
below;  beard  yellow;  inner  segments  broader,  dull  pur- 
ple.   Southeastern  Eu     B.M.  'Jdti. 

52.  Benac^nsis,  Kerner.  Lvs.  1  ft.  long:  stem  about 
as  long  as  the  lvs..  3-headed:  spathe  valves  lanceolate, 
herbaceous,  tinged  with  purple,  scarious  at  the  \\^: 
outer  segments  obovate,  dark  violet,  veined  with  brown- 
violet;  beard  j'ellowish  white;  inner  segments  oblong, 
clawed,  bright  violet.    Limestone  rocks,  S.  Tyrol. 

53.  Kdchii,  Kerner.  Lvs.  12-15  in.  long,  glaucesceut  : 
stem  as  long  as  the  lvs.,  3— 1-headed  :  spathe  valves 
lanceolate,  the  outer  herbaceous:  outer  segments  obo- 
vate, dark  violet;  claw  veined  with  brown;  beard  yel- 
low ;  inner  segments  obovate,  clawed,  dark  violet. 
Istria,  near  Trieste  and  Rovigno. 
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1177.    Iris  oumila  (X^a). 
One  of  the  best  dwarf  species. 

54.  Florentina,  Linn.  Rhizome  fragrant  when  dried 
(orris-root):  lvs.  1-U^' ft.  long:  stem  exceeding  the  lvs. : 
fls.  white:  outer  segments  3S  in.  long,  tinged  with  lav- 
ender; claw  yellowish  veined  with  purple:  inner  seg- 
ments as  large,  white.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu.  B.M.  671.  Gn. 
16:190  and  51,  p.  295.  — Flowers  early,  with  f.Germanica. 
Hardy.  Var.  dlbicanB,  Lange.  Pure  white.  Spain  to 
Cyprus.   Var.  alba,  Hort.    Pure  white. 

55.  p&Ilida,  Lam.  (/.  Jundnia,  Schott  &  Klotschy.  /. 
Asidtica,  Stapf.  /.  siruht.  Tod.).  Lvs.  Ik^ft.  long: 
stem  much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  2-3  ft.  high:  fls.  fraj^rant, 
violet,  rarely  white  ;  outer  segments  obovate-cuneate, 
3H  in.  long;  inner  segments  orbicular.  Differs  from  /. 
Oermanica  by  its  scented  fls.,  which  appear  a  moc^h 


later.  B.M.  685.  Gn.  14:85  ;  .33:631;  50,  p.  119.  G.M. 
.38:441.  — Var.  specidsa,  Hort.  Tall,  with  large,  light  blue 
dowers. 

56.  plicJLta,  Lam.  /.  aphylla,  var.  plicAta,  Ker.). 
Rhizome,  stem  and  lvs.  as  iu  /.  pallida:  outer  segments 
obovate,  pure  white  in  the  center,  conspicuously  veined 
with  lilac  towards  the  margin  and  on  the  claw;  inner 
segments  very  plicate,  white  tinged  with  lila'  on  the 
margin.  B.M.  870. —  Known  only  la  cult.  Probably  de- 
nved  from  /.  pallida. 

57.  Sw6rtii,  Lam.  (/".  aphf/Ua,  var.  Sive'rfii,  Ker.). 
Much  d  rfer  than  /.  Florentina  and  /.  pallida.  Stem 
1-L^  ft.  long:  spathe  valves  flushed  with  violet:  outer 
segments  2-25^  in.  long,  obovate-cuneate,  white,  faintly 
veined  and  flushed  with  purple  on  the  margin;  inner 
segments  cs  large,  much  crisped,  pure  white,  except  the 
purple  keel  and  margin.  Fls.  May  and  .June,  long  before 
/.  ;}rt//t(ia.  — Fragrant.    Known  only  in  cult. 

The  following  seven  species  (.58-64)  are  closely  related, 
the  distinctions  between  them  being  mainly  those  of  de- 
gree. Some  of  them  are  known  only  in  cultivation,  and 
are  no  doubt  derived  forms;  all  are  connected  by  nu- 
merous intermediate  garden  forms : 

58.  n8gl6cta,  Horn.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous,  12-15 
in.  long,  ensiform,  purple  at  the  base:  stem  taller,  1>^- 
2  ft.,  many-fld.:  spathe  valves  green  below  at  the  flow- 
ering time,  much  tinged  with  purple:  outer  segments 
obovate-cuneate,  very  obtuse,  2  in.  long,  violet-blue  on 
the  margin,  whitish  veined  with  blue  in  the  center; 
beard  yellow  ;  inner  segments  erect  or  connivent.  ob- 
lontr.  as  large  as  the  outer,  pale  lilac.  June.  B.M.  2435. 
—  Known  only  in  cult. 

59.  h^brida,  Retz.  (/.  anvena,  DC).  Differs  from  /. 
neijlecfa  by  its  longer  spathe  valves,  and  its  pure  white 
or  faintly  lilac-tinted  outer  segments  and  style  branches. 
June.  — Known  only  in  cult. 

M.  Oerm&nica,  Linn.  Fig.  1178.  Lvs.  1-VA  ft.  long: 
stem  2-3  ft.  high  :  spathe  valves  tinged  with  purple: 
outer  segments  obovate-cuneate.  2-3  in.  long;  beard  yel- 
low; inner  segments  as  large,  obc  .'ate.  connivent.  Cen- 
tral and  SEu.  Early  May,  June.  B.M.670.  B.R.  10:818. 
I.H.  40:182  (var.  Gypsea.  pure  white).  Gn.  48:1033  (dark 
purple  var. ) .  —  Var.  reticulata  8ub6rba,  Hort.  Outer  seg- 
ments purple,  veined;  ir>ner  segments  lavender. 

61.  squilens,  Linn.  Lvs.  glaucous,  1-1  >2  ft.  long: 
stem  2-3  ft.  high  :  spathe  valves  subscarious:  outer 
segments  obovate-cuneate,  upper  part  plain  lilac-pur- 
ple; claw  yellow,  veined  with  lilac;  beard  yellow;  inner 
segments  as  large,  obovate,  dull  lilac  and  yellow,  or 
brownish  and  yellow.  Central  Eu.  to  Caucasus.  B.M. 
787.  — 3Iany  of  the  German  Irises  of  cultivators  belong  to 
this  form.  Var.  Jacquesiana,  Hort.  Outer  segments  dark 
red -violet,  yellow  at  base;  inner  segments  tawny  yellow. 
Late.     One  of  the  best. 

62.  sambaclna,  Liun.  Differs  from  /.  sqitalens  by  its 
less  roVmst  habit,  narrower  segments  and  elder-like 
odor.  The  oiiter  segments  are  colored  and  veined  with 
claret,  not  lilac,  purple:  inner  segments  emarginate. 
Late  May.   Central  Eu.    B.M.  187.  — Tall  and  handsom*^ 

63.  Bili6tti,  Fost.  Lvs.  darker  green,  more  distinctr- 
8triate<l,  and  more  rigid  than  in  /.  Germanica  :  stem 
several-headed,  2^2-3  ft.  long:  spathe  valves  ventricose: 
outer  segments  obovate  cuneate,  reddish  purple,  with 
many  dark  veins:  V)eard  white,  tipped  with  yellow;  in- 
ner segments  orbicular  ungiiiculate,  2  in.  broad,  bright 
blue-purple.  Late  June.  Trebizond.— Very  near /.  6'er- 
vianica. 

64.  Cypriina,  Foster  &  Baker.  Plants  tall,  the  branch- 
ing stem  being  3  ft.  high,  bearing  many  fls.  6-7  in.  in 
diameter:  outer  segments  obovate  cuneate,  reddish  lilac, 
with  thin,  darker  veins;  claw  whitish,  with  greenish 
brown  veins;  inner  segments  oblong-unguiculate,  lilac, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  on  the  caw.  June,  July. 
Cyprus.  — Very  near  /.  pallida,  from  which  it  differs 
only  by  the  longer  navicular  spathe  valves,  which  are 
not  entirely  scariose  at  the  flowering  time,  and  the  more 
obovat«  segments. 

65.  atroyiol&cea,  Lange.  Lvs.  vc..  glaucous,  1  ft. 
long:  st8m  equaling  the  lvs.:  spathe  entirely  scariose  : 
fls.  dark  violet,  very  fragrant ;  outer  segments  obovate- 
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cuneate,  3  in.  long;  beard  white,  tipped  with  yellow; 
inner  segments  as  long,  2  in.  broad,  orbicular.  Late 
May.  — Known  only  in  cult.  Probably  a  hybrid  between 
/.  ChamiC'iris  and  I.  pallida. 

66.  Suwardwi,  Kegel  (/.  Uneclta,  Foster).  Lvs.  thin, 
lint-ar.  1  ft.  lung,  pale  green  :  stem  1  ft.  high,  bearing 
2-3  reduced  lvs.  and  a  single  head  of  fls. :  outer  seg- 
ments oblong-cuneate,  >-2  in.  broad,  2  in.  long,  closely 
veined  with  oblique  lines  of  claret-purple  on  a  greenish 
yellow  ground;  beard  blue;  inner  segments  oblong, 
with  a  long  claw,  often  faintly  bearded,  veine«l  and 
tinted  on  the  margins  with  claret -purple.    B.M.  7029. 

67.  Lelchtlini,  Kegel  (T.  ri)oa.  Foster).  Khizome 
slender,  wide-e'reeping :  lvs.  in  tufts,  not  contiguous, 
ensiform,  l-lj^  ft.  long,  scarcely  glaucous:  stem  1%  ft. 
long,  1-headed.  bearing  2-3  fls.  and  2  reduced  lvs. :  outer 
segments  2-2}'a  in.  long,  oblong-cuneate.  bright  liiac, 
with  a  whitish  beard;  inner  segments  oblonir,  as  broad 
as  the  outer,  claw  also  bearded.  Turkestan,  (in.  52 :  113G. 
—  Var.  <•()</</,  Hort.,  has  larger  flowers. 

08.  Korolkdwi,  Kegel.    Khizome  short-creeping:  Ivg. 
glaucous,  1  ft.  long:    stem  1  ft.  long:    limb  2>2-3   in. 
K)ng.  milk-white,  veined  with  red-brown  in  the  type: 
outer   segments  oblong,  1   in.  broad,  with    a  brown 
beard  and  a  brown  patch  in  the  throat ;  inner  segments 
as  large,  erect.    Mav.    Turkestan.    B.  M.  7025.    Gn. 
28:517.    G.C.  III.    4:37. -Very   hardy.    One  of   the 
earliest.    Variously  colored  lilac,  etc.,  in  cult.    Var. 
cdncolor,  Hort.    Purplish  lilac,  veined  darker.    Var. 
Leichtlini^na,  Hort.    Creamy  white,  with  brownish 
veins.  Var.  violicea,  Hort.   Violet,  with  dark  veins. 

SUBGENUS   ONCOCYCLUS, 

A.   Outer  segments  lUjulate,  much  re- 

(lured 09.  paradoza 

AA.  Outer  segments  not  much  smaller 
than  the  inner. 
B.  Lvs.  pale  (jreen. 

c.  LvH.  ensiform 75.  atrofus^a 

CO.  Lvs.  linear 70.  Sarii 

71.  Mariae 
BB.  Lvs.  (flaucous. 

c.  Lvs.  ensiform 72.  Bismarckiana 

73.  Lortetii 

74.  atropurpurea 
cc.  Lvs.  linear. 

p.  Sttm  vertj  short  or  none..7C).  Iberica 
DD.  Stem  over  6  in.  long 77.  Susiana 

78.  Gatesii 

79.  Nazarena 

80.  lupina 

69.  parad6xa,  Stev.  Plants  dwarf:  lvs.  linear,  .3-6  in. 
long:  stem  2-0  in.  high:  11.  large;  oiTter  segments  re- 
duced to  a  mere  claw,  dark,  covered  with  r  dense  pile; 
inner  segments  2  in.  long,  orbiciilar,  lilac  to  white. 
Mts.,  Georgia  and  N.  Persia.  B.M.  7081.  Gn.  32:028; 
40,  p.  173.  Gt.  380.  —A  flower  with  singrular  combinations 
of  color.  Grows  in  dry  situations,  but  requires  shelter 
in  winter.     Long  cult.,  but  not  common. 

70.  Silrii,  Schott.  Rhizome  short,  stout:  lvs.  about  0 
in.  long,  finally  1  ft.,  linear-complicate  :  stem  3-0  in. 
long,  with  2  reduced  lanceolate  lvs. :  pedicel  very  short : 
tube  1  in.  long:  fls.  bright  lilac,  large  as  in  /.  Susiana: 
outer  segments  obovate-cuneate,  1^-2-2  in.  broad,  reflexed 
from  half  way  down  ,  inner  segments  oblong,  with  a 
short  claw.  Ver>'  near  /.  Iberica,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  by  its  bright  lilac  fls.  Asia  Minor.  Var.  lilrida, 
Boiss.  Outer  segments  with  many  brown-black  spots 
and  lines  on  a  j)ale  brownish  ground.    B.M.  6900. 

71.  M&riae.  Barbey  (/.  ne^en<p,  Barbey).  Lvs.  very 
falcate,  3-4  in.  long:  stem  .3-0  in.  lontr,  with  2-4  short 
lvs. :  limb  pale  lilac,  with  fine  red-brown  veins :  outer 
segments  orbicular,  2}^  in.  long,  with  a  dark  purple 
patch  at  the  throat ;  inner  segments  larger,  more 
rounded.  Desert  between  Egvpt  and  Palestine.  Dis- 
covered 1880.  Gt.  42,  p.  488;  Supp.  PI.  J.H.  HI.  28:302. 
G.M.  37:215. 

72.  Bismarcki&na,  Hort.  Danmian.  Habit  of  /.  Su- 
siana, and  fls.  as  large:  lvs.  8  in.  long:  stem  1  ft.  high: 
outer  segments  orbicular,  ash-gray,  with  darker  veins 


and  a  dark  spot  at  the  base;  inner  segments  sky-blue, 
with  blackish  veins.    Lebanon.    G.M.  40:25u. 

73.  Lortetii,  Barbey.  Lvs.  less  than  1  ft.  lone::  stem 
short:  limb  4  in.  long:  outer  segments  «)bovate.  3  in. 
broad,  whitish,  finely   veined    and    spotted   with    red- 


1178.   Iris  Germanica  (X  J^). 

Typical  of  many  spei'ies  in  which  the  beard  is  confined 
to  the  midrib. 

brown,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  throat:  inner  segments 
orbicular,  connivent,  pale  grav,  with  red-brown  veins. 
-Quite  hardy  N.  B.M.  725L  Gn.  43:897;  48,  p.  337.  Gt. 
42,  p.  490.    G'C.  III.  12:153.    G.M.  30:380;  40:250. 

74.  atropurpiirea,  Baker.  Lvs.  6  in.  long:  stem  4-5 
in.:  outer  segments  oblong,  2  in.  long,  purplish  black, 
without  veins,  with  a  yellow  patch  on  the  throat  and  a 
beard  of  yellow,  black-tipped  hairs  ;  inner  segments 
larjrer,  of  the  same  color,  with  discemalile  veins:  style 
crests  small.  Easily  distinguished  by  its  rather  small, 
uniformly  colored  flowers.    Gt.  42,  p.  489.    PI.  Supp. 

75.  Var.  atrofusca,  Baker  (/.  atroftisca.  Baker). 
Lvs.  pale  gret-n,  1  ft.  long:  stem  1  ft.  long,  hidden  1>y 
the  sheathing  inner  lvs. :  limV)  dark  pur]>le-browii ;  outer 
segments  obovate,  3  in.  long,  with  a  dark  spot  on  the 
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throat ;  inner  segments  larger  and  broader  :  style 
branthes  very  convex;  crests  large.  B.M.  7379.  Gn. 
48,  p.  b;  50:10«y  and  p.  333. 

7(i.  IMrica,  Hoflfni.  Dwarf,  with  a  large  flower:  Ivs. 
3-0  in.  long,  narrow,  very  falcate:  stem  3-4  in.  long: 
outer  segments  rounded-obovate,  2  in.  broad,  pale  brown, 
closely  veined  and  blotched  with  purpie-brown  and  with 

a  shining  dark  patch  on 
the  throat  ;  inner  sej'- 
menta  conn i vent,  pure 
white,  faintly  veined, 
with  a  few  wine  -  red 
spots  at  base.  Caucasus 
and  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia and  Persia.  B.M. 
5847.  Gt.  38S  and  723. 
F.S.  19:19(5.'?.  R.H,  1873: 
370.  Gn.  10:49,  I.H.  19: 
100.  G.C.  II.  11:093.  F. 
1873:25.  F.  M.  1875:108. 
—  Hardy. 

77.  Susi&na,  Linu. 
MoiRxiNu  Ikis.  Fig. 
1179.  Lvs.  very  glau- 
cous, 0-9  in.  lonj;.  nearly 
1  in.  broad  :  outer  seg- 
ments obovate,  3  in.  long, 
brownish  purple,  veined 
and  spotted  with  black- 
brown,  with  a  brown 
beard  ;  inner  segments 
brownish  white,  spotted 
with  violet  -  brown  and 
black.  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia.  B.  M.  91.  F.  S. 
11:1087,1088.  R.H.  1859. 
p.  322,  323.  Gn.  32,  p.  193 
and  39:  800. -The  best 
known  of  this  group. 
Said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  Constan- 
tinople in  17.53.  Name 
from  a  city  in  Persia. 
Not  entirely  hardy 
North,  but  a  good  pot- 
plant.  Var.  miijor,  Hort. 
Bluish,  tinted  brown. 

78.  G&tesii,  Foster. 
Habit  and  foliage  of  I. 
S  u  s  i  a  n  a  :  outer  seg- 
ments orbicular,  3  in. 
broad,  cream  -  white, 
sometimes  sky-blue,  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of 
tine  veins,  giving  them  a 
light  gray  tint ;  inner 
segments  larger,  pale 
purple   or   yellow.     Dry 

regions,  Armenia.  Gn.  43:  897,  and  .52.  pp.  88  and  279. 
G.C.  III.  8:17.  A. (J.  13:00.  -The  largest-fld.  of  its  sub- 
genus. Fls.  about  twice  as  large  as  in  /.  Sitsiana. 
Quite  hardy. 

79.  Nazar^na,  Hort.  (/.  Sdrii,  var.  Xozo re na.  Font. ). 
Foliage  and  sterr>  -  ^^  /.  Siisiunn,  and  Hs.  as  large:  outer 
segments  obovtue,  straw-colored,  netted  with  red  and 
brown  veins  and  bh^tched  with  a  patch  <  f  black-crimson 
near  the  claw:  beard  dark  purple,  with  a  bare  streak 
running  down  the  claw;  inner  segments  cream-white, 
with  thin  blue  veins.  Palestine.  — Foster  described  this 
plant  without  definitely  determining  its  systematic  po- 
sition. It  is  related  to  /.  Sarii  and  to  /.  Jiistnarckiana, 
and  ditfers  from  the  other  members  of  this  section  by 
its  long,  creeping,  stoloniferous  rhizome.  See  Gn.  43, 
p.  133.    I.H.  42,  p.  78.    Gt.  42.  p.  487  and  supp.  pi. 

80.  lupina,  Foster.  Lvs.  1  ft.  long:  stem 0  in.  high, with 
2  lvs.  and  1  fl. :  outer  segments  obovate-cuneate,  yel- 
lowish green,  with  reil-V>rown  veins  and  a  velvety  dark 
brown  patch  on  the  throat;  claw  with  a  yellowish  f>eard; 
inner  segments  orbicular,  with  a  short  claw,  colored 
like  the  outer  ;  style  crests  large,  toothed.  Turkish 
Armenia,  where  it  is  called  "Wolf's  Ear,"  hence  the 
specific  name.    Gn.  43:897  and  54,  p.  59. 


1179.    Type  of  Oncocyclus  Iris- 
Iris  Susiana  (X  /a)- 
Type  of  diffusely  bearded  flower. 


SUBGENUS    XIPHION. 

A    Stem  1  ft.  or  more  in  letiyth. 
B.   Tube  ub»olete. 

c.  Lvs.  sitbterete 81. 

CO.  Lrn.  linear  complicate. ...82. 
BB.   I'lthe  more  or  less  developed. 

c.  Lvs.  linear  complicate 83. 

CC.  Lvs.  slender,  terete  or  sub- 
terete, 
D.  Pedicel  1}4  <".  long... 8i. 

1>D.  Pedicel  short 85. 

80. 
AA.  Stem  vertf  short  or  none. 

B.  Lvs.  acutely    quadrangular, 
very  short  at  the  flowering 

time 87. 

BB.  Lvs.  acutely   quadrangular, 

much  overtopping  the  fl... 88 

89, 

BBb.  Lvs.  terete  or  linear  subterete. 
C.  Bulb    tunics   composed  of 

parallel  fibers 90, 

CC.  Bulb  tunics  reticulated..,i)l, 


Xiphitun 
xiphioides 

Tingitana 


filifolia 

juncea 

Boissieri 


7.  reticulata 

Histrio 
Vartaai 


Bakeriana 
Kolpakowskiana 


81.  Xiphitun,  Linn.  (/.  Hispdnica,  Hort.  /.  spectdhi- 
lis,  Spach).  Spanish  Ikis.  Fig.  1180.  Lvs.  about  1  ft. 
long:  stem  1-2  ft.  high  :  pedicel  long:  tube  obsolete: 
outer  segments  2-2>2  in.  long,  violet-purple,  yellow  in 
the  center;  inner  segments  as  long,  but  narrower.  Late 
June.  Spain  and  N.  Afr.  B.M.  086.  Gn.  20:.308  and  30, 
p.  385.  — Long  cult,  and  well  known.  Hardy  in  N.  J.  in 
protected  situations.  Var.  Lusitanica,  Ker.  (/.  Lusi- 
tallica,  Hort.).   Fls.  yellow.    B.M.  079. 


1180.    Iris  Xiphium  (X  J4).    Type  of  bulbous  Iris. 

82.  xiphioides,  Ehrh.  (/.  Anglica,  Hort.).  English 
Iris.  Lvs.  al)out  1  ft.:  stem  1-2  ft.:  fis.  dark  violet- 
purple  in  the  typical  form:  outer  segments  orbicular, 
vell«)w  in  the  center;  inner  segments  shorter,  oblong. 
V'rench  and  Spanish  Pyrenees.  B.M.  G87.  Gn.  30,  p. 
384;  31:586. 
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83.  Tingit^na,  Boi<^.  &  Reut.  Stem  stout,  1-2- 
headed,  about  2  ft.  ■  hidden  by  the  sheathiuj;  bases 
of  the  stout,  falca*  s..  of  which  there  are  G-7  on  the 
stem,  the  lower  a  .l  1  ft.  long:  fls.  2-.3  in  a  cluster; 
outer  segments  .{  in.  long,  with  an  obovate,  reflexed 
blade,  pale  lilac,  yellow  in  the  center,  and  with  a  bright 
yellow  keel  down  the  claw;  inner  segments  shorter, 
oblanceolate,  erect,  incurved.  Tangiers.  B.M.  6775. 
On.  36:720.    G.M.  40:377. 

84.  filifdlia,  Boiss.,  not  Bunge  {Xiphion  filifdliHtn, 
Klatt.).  Slender  and  leafy,  about  2  ft.  high,  bearing  1-2 
bright  violet-purple  fls.  2-2 V^  in.  in  diameter:  Ivs.  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  stem,  weak,  flexuous,  convolute: 
outer  segments  with  a  narrow  claw  expanding  suddenly 
into  a  reflexed,  suborbicular  lamina,  bright  yellow  down 
the  center;  inner  segments  erect,  obovate-lanceolate, 
erose,  notched.   S.Spain.   B.M.  5928.  — Int.  1869.   Hardy. 

85.  jdncea,  Desf.  (Xiphion  jiinceum,  Klatt.).  Stem 
slender,  erect,  rigid,  9-18  in.  high,  bearing  1  (rarely  2) 
golden  yellow  flowers,  2-3  in.  in  diam. :  Ivs.  rigid,  the 
lower  1  ft.  long:  outer  segments  with  an  orbicular  blade 
shorter  than  the  cuneate  claw,  recurved  and  veined  with 
brown;  inner  segments  erect,  oblanceolate  Mav,June. 
Algeria,  Tunis,  etc.    B.M.  5890.    On.  54:1200. 

86.  Boissidri,  Henriq.  Lvs.  1  ft.  long:  stem  about  a 
foot  long,  bearing  few.  reduced  lanceolate  lvs.  and  a 
single  flower:  outer  segments  114  in.  long;  blade  ob- 
ovate, reflexed,  as  long  as  the  cuneate  claw,  bright  lilac, 
with  a  yellow  keel  running  down  the  claw,  slightly 
bea/ded;  inner  segments  as  long  as  the  outer,  erect, 
obovate,  clawed,  bright  lilac.  June.  S.  Portugal.  B.M. 
7097. 

87.  reticulata,  M.  Bieb.  Lvs.  2  in  a  tuft,  short,  erect, 
elongating  to  1%  ft.:  stem  very  short:  fls.  bright  pur- 
ple, very  fragrant;  outer  segments  2  in.  long,  yellow  at 
the  claw,  with  a  low  yellow  crest;  inner  segments  nar- 
rower. Mid-April.  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  B.M.  .5577. 
F.  S.  5,  pp.  507-9.  R.  H.  1890,  p.  133.  L.  B.  C-  19:1829. 
Gt.779.  Gn.  20:  295;  54,  p.  471.  G.C.  II.  11:501;  21:  217. 
F.  1860:161.  Var.  histnoides,  Foster  (/.  histrioldes, 
Hort.l.  Outer  segments  much  mottled  with  white  fnd. 
lilac  on  the  claw  and  broa<l,  orbicular  blade.  Asi:^  ^T'*ior, 
Persia,  and  the  Caucas.  Gn.  42:  880.  J.  H.  III.  34:111. 
—Early-flowering,  and  fine  for  pots.  Var.  Kr^lagei, 
Regel.  Fls.  red-purple,  varying  greatly  in  shade;  claw 
conspicuously  veined.  The  common  wild  form  of  the 
Caucasus.  Nearlj'  odorless.  Var.  coertllea,  Hort.  Azure- 
blue.  Var.  cy&nea,  Hort.  Blue.  Var.  m&jor,  Hort. 
Like  the  type,  but  larger. 

88.  Hfstrio,  Reichb.  f.  {Xiphion  Histrio,  Hook.  f.). 
Plants  tufted,  slender  and  flaccid:  lvs.  deeply  groove<l 
on  each  face,  1  ft.  long:  stem  half  as  high,  very  slender, 
1-fld. :  fls.  3  in.  in  diameter;  tube  3-4  in.  long,  blue 
above;  outer  segments  obovate-spatulate,  spreading, 
deep  blue,  with  a  yellow  line  in  the  center  bordered 
with  white  and  spotted  and  shaded  with  blue;  inner 
segments  erect,  oblanceolate.  blue.  Related  lu  /.  reticu- 
lata, differing  only  in  its  paler,  odorless  fls.,  which  aro 
produced  several  weeks  earlier.  Feb.  Mts.  of  Palestine. 
B.  M.  60.33.  Gn.  9,  p.  29,  and  33:653.  G.  C.  III.  12:729; 
21:105. 

89.  Vdrtani,  Foster.  Lvs.  usually  2, 8-9  in,  long,  slen- 
der, finally  longer:  stem  very  short,  hidden:  tube  2% 
in.  long:  outer  segments  with  a  narrow  claw,  suddenly 
enlarged  into  an  ovate-lanceolate  blade  ;  pale,  slaty 
lilac,  with  darker  veins  ami  a  crisp  yellow  crest  down 
the  claw;  inner  segments  erect,  almost  linear-lanceolate, 
pale  lilac.  Dec.  Palestine,  near  Nazareth.  B.M.  6942.— 
Not  scented. 

90.  Bakeriina,  Foster.  Lvs.  3-4,  6-9  in.  long,  finally 
a  foot  or  more  after  flowering:  fls.  single,  on  a  short 
peduncle,  fragrant ;  oute^-  segments  with  a  long,  obovate- 
elliptical  claw,  and  a  small,  ovate,  reflexed  blade,  in- 
tense violet,  creamy  in  the  center,  with  a  yellow  streak 
down  the  claw;  inner  segments  shorter,  erect,  oblanceo- 
late, lilac  ;  stvle  crests  large.  Feb.,  Mar.  Armenia. 
B.M.  7084.  Gn.  37:753.  G.C.  III.  7:293,  and  21:103. 
J.H.  III.  34:177.     G.M.  40:118. 

91.  Kolpakowski^na,  Regel  (Xiphion  KoJpakowski- 
dnnni.  Baker).  Lvs.  .5-<>.  wrapped  round  by  a  sheath  at 
the  base,  very  short  at  the  flowering  time,  but  growing 


longer:  scape  very  short,  1-fld.:  outer  segments  with  a 
long,  erect  claw  and  an  ovate,  acute  blade,  deep  violet- 
purple  with  a  yellow  keel  down  the  claw;  inner  seg- 
ments oblanceolate,  erect,  pale  lilac.  Mts.,  Turkestan. 
Very  near  1.  reticulata,  fls.  at  the  same  time,  and  is 
sweet-scented.    B.M,  6489.    Gn.  17,  p.  75,  and  33:653. 

SUBGEXrS  OYNANDRIRIS. 

92.  Sisyrinchium,  Linn.  (Xiphion  Sisyrinchitim, 
Baker.  Monea  Sisyrinchium,  Ker.  /.  marico\des, 
Regel).  Stem  6-12  in.  high,  stout  or  flexuous,  1-3- 
headed:  lvs.  2,  slender,  as  long  as  the  stem:  fls,  fugi- 
tive, lilac-purple,  with  a  yellow,  oblong  spot  on  the  outer 
segments,  which  are  oblong  spatulate;  inner  segments 
narrow-lanceolate,  erect,  pale:  style  crests  large,  lance- 
deltoid.  Widely  spread  through  S.  Eu.,  Afr.  and  Asia. 
Easily  killed  by  frost.  B.M,  1407  (not  good),  and  6096. 
In  /.  maricoichs,  Regel,  the  filaments  are  said  to  be 
distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the  style. 


AA, 


AAA. 


SUBGENUS   JUNO. 

Lvs.  hollow,  tetragnnous,  pro- 
duced after  the  flowers 93. 

Lvs.  linear  complicate,  short 

at  the  flowering  time 94. 

Lvs.  lanceolate,  very  short  at 

the  flowering  time 95. 

AAAA.  Lvs.    lanceolate,    falcate    at 
base;  d-9  in.  long. 
B.  Stem    1-2-headed :     inner 
segments  pendulous. 
C.  //»'.<.     with    a     distinct 

white  margin 90. 

OC.  Lvs.  all  bright  green  . . .  97. 
BB.  Stem  1-headed:   inner  seg- 
ments spreading 98. 

99. 
BBB.'  Stem  SS-headed:  lvs.  S-6 
or  9  in.  long. 
c.  Lvs.  with   a  horny  bor- 
der  100. 

CC.  LvH.    without   a    horny 

border 101 . 

102. 


DanfordisB 
Persic  a 
2osenbacMana 


Fosteriana 
Sindjarensia 

Falsestina 
alata 


Caticasica 

fumosa 
orchioides 


93.  Ddnfordise,  Boiss.  Fl.  stems  2-4  in.  high  :  lvs. 
finally  a  foot  long:  fls.  bright  yellow,  1}^  in.  in  diameter; 
outer  segments  with  an  orbicular  blade  spotted  with 
brown;  claw  cuneate  ;  inner  segments  reduced  to  mi- 
nute, spreading,  subulate  teeth  :  style  crests  large. 
Spring.    Cicilian  Taurus.    B.M.  7140.— Fragrant. 

94.  F^rsica,  Linn.  Bulb  ovoid:  lvs.  4-5,  2*-3  in.  long: 
stem  short,  L  headed:  tube2-.3  in.  long:  limb  pale  lilac: 
outer  segments  with  an  orbicular  blade  with  a  dark  pur- 
ple blotch,  an  orange  keel,  and  purple  lines  and  spots; 
claw  auriculate;  inner  segments  small.  Should  be  lifted 
in  summer.  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  B.M.  1.  Gn.  11, 
p.  207;  14:156;  33:6.53;  54.  p.  103  &  470.  F.S.  10:1045. 
G.C.  III.  7:577.  Var.  purptirea,  Hort.  A  bright  purple 
variety.    Fine.    Krelage. 

95.  Bosenbachi^na,  Regel.  Lvs.  4-5,  finally  6-8  in. 
long:  stem  short,  1-3-headed*  outer  segments  obovate- 
cuneate:  blade  reflexed.  wuite  at  the  tip,  deep  purple  in 
the  middle  and  creamy  below,  with  a  yellow  keel  and 
dark  lilac  veins;  inner  segments  spreading  or  reflexed, 
ol)ovare,  pale  lilac.  The  color  of  the  fls.  is  verv  variable. 
Mts..  Turkestan.  B.M.  71.35.  J.H.  III.  28:189."  G.C.  III. 
7:577.    G.M.  34:171. 

96.  Fosteriana,  Aitch.  Lvs.  4-6  in.  long:  stem  short: 
outer  .segments  yellow,  streaked  with  black,  obovate- 
cuneate;  claw  not  auriculate;  inner  segments  shorter, 
obovate,  bright  purple.  March.  Afghan  and  Russian 
boundary.  B.M.  7215.  — Very  different  from  the  allied 
species  /.  orchioides,  I.  Sindjarenxis,  etc.,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  color  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 

97.  Sindjar^nsis,  Boiss.  &  Haussk.  Lvs.  about  8. 
crowded,  1  in.  l)r<)ail:  stem  short:  ds.  slaty  lilac;  outer 
segments  with  an  obovate,  reflexed  blade  narrowed  to  a 
claw,  with  darker  lilac  lines  and  a  small  yellow  crest; 
inner  segments  oblong,  clawed.  Feb.  Deserts  of  Mes- 
opotamia. Plantshalf  afoot  high.  B.M.  7145.  G.C,  III. 
7:365.    J.H.  III.  28:227. 
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98.  FalsBStlna,  Boisg.  Lvs.  3-G  in.  long:  stem  very- 
short:  tif*.  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  lilac;  outer  seg- 
ments oblong,  upper  %  reflexed;  claw  aurlculate;  inner 
segments  minute,  narrowly  lanceolate.  Fls.  in  winter. 
Mts.  of  Palestine.  Very  near  /.  t'liucasica,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  its  longer  acuminate  spatbes  and  the  color 
of  the  tis. 

99.  al&ta,  Poir.  (J.  scorpioldes,  Desf. ).  Lvs.  about  6, 
plane,  0-9  in.  long:  stem  very  short:  outer  segments 
3—4  in.  long,  obovate-cuneate,  bright  lilac,  variegated 
with  white,  and  having  a  yellow  keel  down  the  claw;  in- 
ner segments  obovate-ungviiculate,  spreading  from  the 
base  of  the  outer:  style  crest  large,  laciuiately  toothed. 
Winter-tlowerinff.  Plants  very  dwarf.  ISpain  to  Sicily 
and  Algeria.  B.R.  22:1876.  Un.  10,  p.  579 and  54,  p.  102. 
G.M.  35:GU. 

100.  Caucasica,  Hoffm.  Lvs.  about  f> :  stem  short: 
fls.  pale  or  bright  yellow;  outer  segments  with  an  ovate 
blade  and  a  very  broad  rhomboidal  claw,  with  small  au- 


1181.    Iris  orchioides  (X/4). 
A  good  species  for  pots. 

ricles  and  a  toothed  or  ciliated  crest:  inner  segments 
oblanceolate.  Dwarfer  hal)it  than /.  orc/uojdf«.  Cauca- 
sus to  Asia  Minor,  etc. 

101,  fumdsa,  Boiss.  &  Haussk.  Lvs.  about  10:  stem 
6  in.  long:  outer  segments  spatulate-o]»lanceolate,  re- 
curved above  the  middle,  claw  with  a  yellow  crest;  in- 
ner segments  minute,  spatulate,  toothed.  The  fls.  are 
greenish  vellow,  shaded  with  smokv  grav.  Drv  fields, 
feyria. 

102.  orchioides,  Carr.  Fig.  1181.  Lvs.  about  6:  stem 
12-15  in. long.with distinct  intemodes:  spathes  l-fld..2in. 
long:  fls.  yellow;  outer  segments  with  an  obovate  blade, 
and  a  purple  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  crest  of  t'  eclaw; 
inner  sesmients  oblanceolate,  less  than  an  inch  long,  and 
generally  sharply  deflexed.  with  a  long  filiform  claw. 
Spring.    Var.  ocuUta,  Maxim.     Blade  of  the  outer  seg- 


ments more  spotted.    Var.  caertilea,  Hort.    Fls.  bright 
lilac,  with  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  blade  of  the  outer  seg- 
ments.   Mts,,  Turkestan.      B.M.  7111.     Gn.  53,  p.  m-* 
R.H.  1880,  p.  337. 

Of  the  following  names,  which  are  found  in  catalogues,  no 
complete  dest-riptiou  is  available:  I.Assyriaca.  Bluish  white. 
— /.  augustlna.  Deep  yellow,  marked  with  maroon.  Gard.  form 
of  I.variegata.— /.  ifottandi^ri.  White.  Algeria.  Bullxms.— /. 
Iio8n\aca.  Yellow.  Rhizomatous. — I.  bravhyslpkon.  Pale  blue. 
Rhizomatous.— /.  Brittdnicus.  Pale  pink,  with  the  outer  seg- 
ments veined  with  purple.  Gard.  form  of  I.  squalens.— /. 
Candidna.  Outersegments  reddish  purple;  inner  segments  light 
lavender.  Germanica. — I.  Cvredna.  Like  I.  tjibirica,  early  and  a 
free  bloomer.—/,  edlna.  Light  purple  and  violet.  V'ar.  of  I. 
neglecta. — /.  Eggeri.  Blackish  brown.  Oncocyelus.— /.  Fisheri. 
Apogon.— /.  fldva.  Pale  yellow.  Germanica.—/.  Gladstoiiidna. 
Hybrid  of  I.  atropurpurea.  Pale  blat-k.with  yellow  markings.— 
/.  grdeilis,  Lichten.— Morsea  tenuis.  See  also  index  given  above. 
/.  ignititia,  probably  Iguacite,  a  form  of  I.  neglecta.  Lilac,  with 
the  outer  segment  shaded  purple.— /.iigtiWns.  Purple.  Ger- 
manica.-/. uiiinspur,  F()ster==^I.  Monnieri  X  I.  .spura^a.—/. 
n5y"'ca/is.  Lvs.  short  ensiform:  fls.  dull  black  to  deep  black! 
Distinct  from  1.  atropurpurea  by  its  uniform  dark  color  and 
dwarf  foliage.  Oncocyelus.— /.  pdncren,  probably  pancrace.var. 
of  I.  variegata.  Buff  and  purple.—/.  pdrar.=\.  paradoxaXl. 
variegata.— /.  Robinsonidna,  F.  Muell.=Morea  Robinsoniana.— 
/.  Endini,  Hort.,  Herb.  Fls.  black-brown  and  claret.  Said  to  ]m 
stronger  and  more  free-tlowering  than  the  other  Oncocyelus 
Irises.—/.  :iikkimen8is.  Lilac.  Rhizomatous.—/.  stenophylla. 
This  plant  was  discovered  in  the  Cilician  Taurus  in  189.V-6. 
Haussknecht  named  it  stenophylla  without  describing  it.  .J.G. 
Baker  gives  a  short  description  in G.C.  III.  27:170.  Near  I.  Per- 
sica.  Lvs.  .')-6,  linear,  tufteil,  channelled  down  the  face,  short 
and  stiffly  erect  at  the  flowering  time:  fls.  springing  from  the 
ground,  the  long  tube  lightly  wrapped  round  by  the  lanceolate 
spathe  valves;  outer  .segments  2 in.  long:  blade  reflexetl,  black- 
ish blue  towar<ls  tlie  tip,  with  many  black  spots  on  a  pale 
ground  below  it  :  inner  segments  small,  horizontal :  style 
branches  lilac.  Not  in  Americ.in  trade.  G.C.  III.  27:171.  Gn. 
57:203.—/.  tuberbsa,  Linn.=Hermodactylus  tuberosus.— /.T'o^;- 
elidna.  Similar  to  I.  Persica  and  I.  Rosenbachiana,  but  earlier- 
flowering.  Fls.  variable  in  color,  silver-gniy  predominating, 
with  violet,  rose  or  lilac  markings.  Var.  grandiflora.  Large- 
flowering. 

The  following  numl)ers  are  not  mentioned  in  catalogues  of 
American  dealers.  They  are  procurable  through  foreign  grow- 
ers, and  are  advertised  in  Dutch-American  catalogues:  I.  4.  5. 
8,  29,  .34,  38.  .39.  40,  42,  51,  52,  53,  .56,  58.  59.  62.  63,  64,  66.  67,  72.  80. 
83,  84,  85,  86,  88,  89,  9t),  91,  92,  93,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101,  102. 

H.  Hasselbring. 

IBIS-BOOT,  or  OREIS-BOOT.    Iris  Florentina. 

IRONBARK.    Eucalyptus. 

lEONWEED.   Weed. 

IRONWOOD,  in  America,  Ostrya   Virginica. 

IBBIGATION.  Irrigation  in  its  broadest  sense  in- 
cludes all  problems  of  collecting,  storing,  delivering, 
and  applying  water  to  the  land  through  the  construc- 
tion of  dams,  reservoirs,  canals  and  laterals,  and  the 
application  of  power  when  necessary  to  deliver  the 
water;  while  in  a  restricted  horticultural  sense  it  is  a 
method  of  cultivation,  having  for  its  object  to  increase 
and  regulate  the  water  supply  in  the  soil. 

In  this  latter  sense  Irrigation  is  a  necessary  practice 
in  the  arid  regions,  and  is  advisable  in  the  humid  re- 
gions in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  cultivation 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  grown.  Thus  in  Florida,  with 
an  average  of  60  to  70  inches  of  annual  rainfall — usually 
well  distributed— Irrigation  has  been  largely  introduced 
in  the  past  few  years  for  horticultural  crops  and  even 
for  tobacco,  as  an  insurance  against  loss  or  damage  by 
the  occasional  droughts.  The  first  cost  of  a  small  Irri- 
gation plant  in  Florida,  for  20  acres  or  over,  is  said  to 
be  approximately  $100  to  f  150  per  acre;  the  interest  on 
which,  and  the  necessary  repairs,  would  amount  to  from 
$5  to  $10  per  acre  per  annum.  This  is  a  small  expendi- 
ture to  insure  a  crop  against  loss  or  injury  where  the 
value  per  acre  is  so  great  as  in  many  horticultural  lines. 
Irrigation  is  needed  not  only  to  prevent  the  actual  death 
of  the  plants,  but  to  promote  a  uniform,  rapid,  and  con- 
tinuous growth,  which  is  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  finest  texture  or  flavor  of  the  commercial  crop. 

King  has  shown  that  the  value  of  a  crop  saved  in  Wis- 
consin, such  as  the  strawberry,  in  a  season  when  the 
crops  generally  are  Injured  by  drought,  may  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  original  cost  of  the  Irrigation  plant. 
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In  the  semi-arid  reiarions  west  of  the  100th  meridian, 
•with  a  rainfall  of  from  20  to  30  inches,  crops  are  liable 
to  be  entire  failures  three  or  four  years  out  of  tive; 
while  with  an  Irrigation  plant  there  should  not  be  a 
failure  one  year  in  five.  In  the  arid  regions  with  less 
than  15  or  20  inches  of  rain.  Irrigation  is  a  necessity  on 
most  soils.  Here  the  work  has  been  highly  organized 
and  systematized,  so  that  the  cost  of  water  delivered  at 
the  field  amounts  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre  per  annum. 
Under  skilful  management  the  most  abundant  yields 
are  secured.  The  most  careful  management  is  re(iuired 
in  the  application  of  water  to  prevent  serious  injury  to 
the  land  and  to  avoid  actual  injury  to  the  crop  in  ren- 
dering the  plants  tender  and  liable  to  disease,  and  in 
maintaining  the  quality  and  flavor,  both  of  which  are 
liable  to  depreciate  unless  good  judgment  is  displayed 
in  supplying  wjiter. 

Sources  of  Water  Snppli/.  — The  principal  sources  of 
water  supply  are  streams,  surface  wells,  artesian  wells, 
and  the  storage  of  storm  waters.  For  small  irrigated 
tracts  near  cities  the  city  water  supply  may  often  be 
used  to  advantage.  In  other  localities  the  nature  of  the 
conditions  will  determine  the  most  economical  source 
from  which  to  obtain  the  water.  Perpetually  flowing 
streams,  if  situated  in  such  a  way  that  water  can  be 
carried  to  the  laud  by  gravity,  have  the  advantage  of 
cheapness  of  construction  and  maintenance.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  stream  supplies  others  in  the  com- 
munity, there  is  liable  to  be  trouble  and  expense  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  water-right  claims  and  in 
securing  water  when  needed  for  the  crop.  Questions 
arising  out  of  the  water  rights  on  streams  and  rivers  in 
the  western  states,  with  the  various  state  laws,  the 
multiplicity  of  court  decisions  on  the  most  intricate 
legal  questions  — both  in  different  states  and  different 
counties  along  the  line  of  the  stream  — the  absence  in 
most  states  of  adequate  police  or  judicial  powers  vested 
in  the  Irrigation  commissioner,  have  led  to  the  most 
perplexing  and  bewildering  state  of  affairs,  and  have  in- 
volved the  states  and  individuals  in  enormous  costs  for 
law  suits,  resulting  in  many  cases  in  the  apportionment 
of  many  times  the  volume  of  the  stream  to  the  settlers 
along  its  bank. 

The  large  planter  must  seek  some  perennial  and 
abundant  supply  of  water,  as  is  furnished  by  streams, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  streams  of  any  size  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  are  already  appropri- 
ated to  their  fullest  extent,  although  the  water  so  appro- 
priated is  not  all  in  present  use.  Smaller  planters  are 
nmch  more  independent  with  some  of  the  other  sources 
of  supply  mentioned  above.  Wells  from  10  to  20  feet 
deep,  with  pumps  operated  by  windmills,  or  wells  of  a 
'(laxinmm  depth  of  50  feet  operated  by  many  forms  of 
gasoline,  hot  air  or  portable  engines,  attached  to  direct 
acting  pumps  or  centrifugal  pumps,  form  in  general  a 
very  satisfactory  means  of  irrigating  small  areas. 

Over  limited  areas  artesian  wells  have  been  very  suc- 
cessfully used.  If  they  ar J  flowing  wells  delivering  a 
considerable  stream,  they  yan  be  used  over  small  areas 
without  storage  reservoirs,  or  over  much  larger  areas 
with  reservoirs.  They  should  be  capped  in  all  cases, 
where  possible,  so  that  the  flow  can  be  stopped  when 
not  actually  needed. 

In  many  places  it  is  possible,  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  to  construct  a  dam  to  collect  the  storm  waters. 
The  magnitude  and  expense  of  such  work  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  the  area 
of  the  watershed,  the  volume  of  the  water  to  be  handled 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  material  out  of 
which  the  dam  is  to  be  constructed. 

Methods  of  Raising  Water.  — W9.v\o\\%  methods  are 
used  for  raising  water  from  streams,  wells,  or  storage 
reservoirs  which  may  lie  below  the  general  level  of  the 
lard  to  be  irrigated.  Hydraulic  rams  are  sometimes 
used  for  small  areas,  but  these  arc  not  economical  when 
a  small  volume  of  water  is  at  han.i,  as  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  water  can  be  collected.  Open  buckets 
carried  on  an  endless  belt,  operated  by  either  wind- 
mills, steam  power  or  even  horse-power,  are  used  with 
success  and  offer  the  advantage  of  cheap  construction. 
The  ordinary  cylinder  or  pluntrer  pumps  are  usually 
employed  when  the  water  has  little  or  no  sediment,  and 
are  operated  by  w^indmills  or  by  steam  or  other  form 


of  engine.  When  the  water  carries  considerable  sedi- 
ment such  pumps  are  liable  to  wear  away  rapidly,  and 
the  centrifugal  pump  is  the  most  economical  form  to 
use.  The  relative  first  cost  of  equipment  for  pumpint; 
with  windmills  or  with  gasoline  or  hot  air  engines  of 
approximately  equal  horse-power  is  about  the  same. 
The  windmill,  however,  is  dependent  upon  a  mean  ve- 
locity of  wind  of  about  eight  miles  per  hour,  while  the 
engine  may  be  operated  at  any  time,  and  is  thus  more 
reliable  when  either  form  of  motive  power  is  taxed  to 
nearly  the  extreme  limit.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
windmills  on  the  market,  und  many  forms  of  homemade 
construction  are  in  use. 

Storing  and  Conducting  Water.  — Storage  reservoirs 
for  streams  and  for  storm  waters  vary  in  size  and  in 
cost  as  well  as  in  mode  of  construction,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  land,  size  of  area,  volume  of  water,  na- 
ture of  the  material  of  construction,  and  demand  for  the 
water.  The  construction  of  such  reservoirs  sometimes 
involves  engineering  problems  of  the  most  difficult  kind, 
demanding  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  of  money^. 

In  the  use  of  windmills  it  is  necessary  to  have  small 
distributing  ponds  or  tanks,  as  the  di'-ect  flow  from  the 
pump  is  usually  so  small  and  varies  so  much  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  that  it  cannot  be  depend'  I  on  to 
water  any  considerable  area.  Where  it  is  stored  it  can 
be  turned  out  onto  the  land  in  large  volumes,  so  that  it 
spreads  over  the  surface  and  waters  the  whole  area  uni- 
formly. For  an  ordinary  windmill  the  ponds  are  from 
50  to  100  feet  square.  They  can  be  stocked  with  fish  and 
thus  be  a  source  of  some  revenue  and  variety  in  the 
family  supplies.  Unless  the  pond  is  situated  on  a  slight 
elevation,  the  earth  for  the  embankment  must  be  taken 
from  the  outside.  The  banks  are  usually  made  with  a 
slope  of  1)4  to  1  foot.  For  a  bank  5  feet  high  and  2  feet 
across  the  top,  the  side  would  be  about  7H  feet  and  the 
base  about  17  feet  wide.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  pervious 
to  water,  the  bottom  of  the  pond  should  be  protected 
from  undue  seepage  and  loss  of  water  by  puddling.  This 
should  be  done  with  claj',  if  this  is  obtainable.  This 
puddling  is  often  done  by  driving  horses  or  cattle 
in  the  pond  while  the  surface  is  wet.  A  pond  of  the  size 
indicated  above,  operated  by  a  windmill  where  the  mean 
wind  velocity  is  about  8  miles  per  hour,  will  irriyrate 
from  .'{ to  5  acres  of  land  in  the  semi-arid  regions.  Such 
a  pond  could  be  coutjted  upon  to  irrigate  from  5  to  10 
acres  where,  as  in  the  East,  only  one  or  two  irrigations 
would  be  required  J.jring  the  season.  The  size  of  the 
reservoirs  an<l  the  area  they  will  irrierate,  when  supplied 
by  steam  or  other  kind  of  engine,  will  depend  upon  the 
available  water  supply  and  upon  the  size  of  pump  and 
power  used. 

Pitrhes  and  Flumes.— The  water  is  usually  carried 
from  the  stream  or  storage  reservoir  by  gravity  in  open 
ditches.  This  involves  loss  by  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face and  by  seepage  through  the  soil.  When  the  water 
supply  is  limited  and  its  value  is  consequently  great, 
terra-cotta  pipes,  iron  pipes,  cement  or  wooden  pipes 
may  be  used.  When  the  surface  of  the  country  is  uneven 
and  ravines  have  to  be  crossed,  flumes  are  used  to  carry 
the  water  on  an  even  grade  across  the  depression. 
These  flumes  may  be  iron  pipes,  open  wooden  troughs, 
or  wooden  pipes  held  together  with  substantial  hoops. 
If  the  depression  is  not  too  ^reat  the  ditch  may  be  built 
up  on  an  earth  embankment.  When  the  water  has  to 
pass  through  a  gravelly  soil,  or  when  for  other  reasons 
the  soil  is  very  pervious,  special  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  seepage  by  using  pipes,  cementing  the 
sides  of  the  open  ditch,  or  puddling  the  ditch  with  clay 
or  similar  material. 

Application  of  Water.— The  water  is  usually  applied 
to  the  ground  by  flooding  over  the  whole  surface.  For 
this  purpose  the  surface  must  be  perfectly  level  and  the 
ground  carefully  prepared,  so  that  the  water  will  flow 
uniformly  and  quickly  over  the  entire  area  and  be  of 
uniform  depth  throughout.  Where  crops  are  cultivated 
in  rows  or  on  beds  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  down  in 
the  troutrhs  between  the  rows,  and  there  must  be  a  suf- 
ficient head  of  water  to  reach  the  end  of  the  rows  in  a 
reasonably  short  time,  so  that  the  whole  width  of  the 
field  will  be  properly  watered. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  so  uneven  that 
surface  flooding  cannot  be  used,  basins  are  formed  by 
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throwing  up  slight  ridges,  with  a  plow  or  other  imple- 
ment, and  the  water  turned  into  tLjse  basins  in  succes- 
sion and  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  suflicient  extent. 
This  method  is  particularly  applicable  to  fruit  trees, 
although  it  is  occasionally  used  in  other  crops.  In  very 
sandy  soils  the  water  is  occasionally  carried  tli rough 
the  field  in  wooden  troughs,  which  admit  of  surticient 
seepage  to  water  the  land.  This  prevents  the  undue 
seepage  which  might  occur  in  such  soils  if  the  water  was 
flowed  over  the  surface.  Another  method  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  through  the  field  in  iron  pipes,  with 
openings  at  frequent  intervals,  in  which  nozzles  can  be 
attached  to  deliver  a  fine  spray  over  a  small  area.  With 
four  or  five  such  nozzles  an  attendant  can  water  a  con- 
siderable area  of  ground  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Such 
an  irrigating  outfit  in  Florida  was  supplied  with  a 
power  equivalent  to  about  one  horse-power  per  acre. 
The  mains  and  laterals  were  of  1-inch  or  l*.i-inch  iron 
pipes  laid  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  laterals 
about  100  feet  apart,  with  hydrants  every  50  feet. 
Tanks  were  originally  used,  but  it  was  found  desirable 
to  pump  directly  into  the  mains  to  insure  a  suflicient 
pressure. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  applying  water  to  the 
land.  Where  water  is  plentiful  there  is  a  common  prac- 
tice of  using  such  an  excess  as  to  injure  the  flavor  of 
fruit  increase  the  liability  of  disease,  and  eventually  in- 
jure the  land  by  the  accumulation  of  seepage  waters  aiid 
of  alkali.  As  a  rule,  there  has  been  very  much  more 
dania^'e  from  over-irrigation  than  from  the  use  of  too 
little  water.  The  first  two  or  three  years  a  soil  usually 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  but  after  be- 
coming well  moistened  to  a  considerable  depth  it  should 
require  comparatively  little  water  thereafter  to  maintain 
its  fertility.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  just  the  proper 
amount,  the  excess  should  be  provided  for.  If  there  is 
any  reason  to  fear  lack  of  drainage,  the  lane'  should  be 
thoroughly  underdrained  before  Irrigation  is  started,  or 
at  any  subsequent  time  when  the  need  of  it  becomes 
apparent. 

Irrigation  always  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
most  thorough  cultivation.  After  going  to  the  expense 
of  watering  the  soil  in  this  wu,  -  it  is  poor  economy  to 
allow  the  water  to  escape  by  evaporation  or  otherwise; 
therefore  every  precaution  should  be  used  in  thorough, 
subsequent  cultivation  and  in  the  exclusion  of  weeds, 
to  conserve  the  moisture  so  applied.  Tlie  intelligent 
horticulturist  will  find  that  in  the  use  of  this  expensive 
method  of  maintaining  a  proper  water  supply  in  the 
soil,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him,  even  more  than  if  the 
method  were  not  used,  to  give  careful  attention  to  all 
the  ordinary  methods  of  preparation  and  cultivation  in 
order  to  maintain  the  advantages  he  has  established  by 
the  Irrigation  plant.  Milton  Whitney. 

Sub-irrigation  in  the  Greenhocse.— The  term  sub- 
irrigation  is  used  to  describe  a  method  of  supplying 
water  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  means  of  some  form  of 
conduit  placed  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  green- 
house operations,  the  essential  features  of  the  plan  are 
a  level,  water-tight  ben^h-bottom.  an<l  tile  or  pipes  to 
serve  as  conduits  for  the  water.  The  tile,  or  pipes,  are 
laid  directly  on  the  bench  bottom,  and  over  these  the 
soil  is  spread,  usually  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches. 
When  water  is  introduced  in  suflicient  quantities 
through  the  tile  or  pipes,  it  passes  out  at  the  joints  or 
perforations  into  the  soil. 

When  applied  to  greenhouse  operations,  the  term  sub- 
watering  has  been  proposed  by  Ge>ff  and  C'ranetield  for 
the  reason  that  Irrigation  is  used  to  denote  watering  on  a 
large  scale  out-of  doors.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  words  watering  and  Irrigation  do  not  indicate  the 
scale  of  operations  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  hence 
it  seems  as  well  to  use  an  old  word  as  to  coin  one.  es- 
pecially when  the  familiar  word  expresses  the  meaning 
intended. 

Experiments  in  watering  plants  bv  this  metho<i  were 
begun  in  the  winter  of  1890  and  1891.  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  suggestion  came  from  the  re- 
sult obtained  in  an  effort  to  check  the  lettuce  rot.  Water 
was  introduced  to  the  soil  in  boxes  by  means  of  a  piipe, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  method  often  employed  in 
watering  hills  of  melons  and  cucumbers.  When  the 
plants  were  watered  in  this  manner,  the  lettuce  showed 


j»o  much  more  vigor  than  that  watered  in  the  ordinary 
way  that  operations  were  begun  at  once  on  a  larger  scale: 
first  in  a  bed  on  the  ground  having  a  clay  bottom,  then 
on  a  water-tight  bench,  made  of  lumber,  and  finally,  on 
tile  benches,  covered  with  cement. 

In  all  of  the  earlier  experiments  the  water  was  intro- 
duced through  pipes,  or  drain-tile,  laid  about  2  feet  apart 
on  the  bottom  of  the  benches.  Goff  and  Cranefteld  have 
used  brick  instead  of  tile,  placing  them  near  enough  to- 
gether to  touch.  They  were  set  on  edge  in  a  galvanized- 
iron  pan,  made  for  the  purpose.  J.  C  Arthur  clipped  oiT 
the  corners  of  the  bricks,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
water.  The  Ohio  Station  has  modified  this  plan  by  using 
common  drain-tile,  laid  so  as  to  touch,  thus  covering 
the  entire  bench  bottom,  instead  of  a  line  of  tile  ever>- 

2  feet,  as  at  first. 

Benches  made  of  lumber  have  proved  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  swelling  and  warping  of  the  boards". 
Solid  beds  on  the  ground  have  not  been  successful,  ex- 
cept where  an  impervious  clay  bottom  existed.  Galva- 
nized-iron  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  construction,  and 
lasts  only  a  short  time.  The  only  suitable  bench  for 
greenhouse  sub-irrigation  is  one  made  of  materials 
which  are  not  acted  upon  by  water. 

A  well-made  tile-  and  cement-bench  seems  to  be  the 
only  form  of  construction  that  will  meet  the  require- 
ments. Such  a  bench  does  not  cost  so  much  as  to  pre- 
clude its  use,  and  will  last  as  long  as  any  other  part  of 
the  greenhouse.  In  describing  such  a  liench,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  details,  except  such  as  relate 
to  the  method  of  watering  under  discussion.  The  bench 
must  be  wate^-tight.  or  nearly  so,  and  this  condition  is 
':ecured  by  sprea<ling  a  layer  of  cement,  an  inch  or  more 
in  thickness,  over  the  tile  bottom.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
any  moment  whether  flat  tile  or  common  drain-tile  are 
used,  except  in  the  quantity  of  cement  required.  The 
cement  must  be  sprea<l  with  care,  so  as  to  secure  a  per- 
fectly flat,  level  bottom,  otherwise  the  water  will  not 
flow  uniformly  in  all  directions.  The  sides  of  the 
benches  are  made  of  cement  also,  but  need  be  only  2  or 

3  inches  high,  or  of  suflicient  height  to  merely  retain 
the  water.  Boards  or  slate  are  placed  outside  the  ce- 
ment wall  to  retain  ihe  soil.  The  tile-bottom  may  rest 
on  iron  or  wood  cross-pieces.  Wood  has  been  in  use 
for  this  purpose  at  the  Ohio  Station  for  seven  years  and 
shows  no  signs  of  decay,  because  it  is  out  of  reach  of 
the  water. 

Nine  years'  experience  shows  that  a  perfectly  con- 
structed' bench  bottom,  with  the  tile  laid  2  feet  apart, 
will  serve  satisfactorily  in  distributing  the  water  to  all 
parts  of  the  ))e<l,  provide*!  the  tile  are  straight,  so  as  not 
to  impede  the  flow  of  water.    The  tile  are  laid  in  the 


-     1182.    Sub-irrieation  with  two  runs  of  tile. 

same  manner  as  tile-drains,  and  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
the  bed.  as  preferred.  Better  results  are  usually  se- 
cured if  they  are  laid  crosswise  than  lengthwise,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  an  even  flow  through  long  lines  of  tile. 
A  little  cement  or  mortar  is  used  at  each  joint  merely  to 
hold  the  tile  in  place  when  the  soil  is  put  in  the  bench, 
but  not  enough  to  impede  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
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joints.  The  first  tile  where  the  water  is  introduced  is 
laid  at  an  angle,  one  end  resting  on  the  tMlge  of  the 
bench  side.  This  leaves  a  wide  opening  at  the  first 
joint,  which  is  closed  with  cement.  A  better  plan  is  to 
use  a  curved  sewer-pipe  for  the  inlet,  but  this  is  not 
always  available.  The  picture  (Fig.  1182)  shows  how 
the  tile  is  laid  on  the  bench  bottom,  being  a  view  of  a 
side  bench  in  a  carnation  hoiise. 
Following  Goff's  suggestion  in  the  use  of  brick,  tiles 


1183.   Sub-irrigation  with  two  tiers  of  tile. 

have  been  used  over  the  entire  bench  bottom  with  good 
results,  and  it  seems  probai)Ie  that  this  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  form  of  construction,  as  it  appears 
more  certainly  to  insure  an  even  distribution  of  water. 
The  method  <>f  constru  lion  is  the  same  as  above  de- 
scribed, for  the  two  plans  differ  only  in  the  number 
of  tiles  emploved  to  «Ustribute  the  water.  When  the 
bench  bottom  is  covered  with  tile,  placed  near  enough 
together  so  that  the  soil  will  not  fall  between,  it  will  be 
readilv  seen  that  water  introduced  at  any  point  will  flow 
to  all  parts  of  the  bed  in  and  around  the  tile.  It  needs 
simply  to  be  brought  up  to  such  a  level  that  it  will  reach 
the  soil,  when  capillary  attraction  will  complete  the  dis- 
tribution. Fig.  ITS'*  shows  a  bench  in  a  t  miato  house 
constructed  after  this  i)lan.  AA  are  the  iri'ets;  B  the 
irrigating  tile,  from  which  the  soil  has  been  removed; 
C  is  the  tile  bench  bottom,  covered  with  cement.  The 
sani!  size  of  tile,  viz.,  2%-  or  3-inch,  is  used  both  above 
and  below.  D  is  the  cement  side,  which  has  been  broken 
away  to  show  the  method  of  construction.  The  outer 
board  has  been  removed  also. 

The  cost  of  construction  need  not  be  discussed  here, 
except  to  state  that  the  only  items  extra,  more  than  are 
recjuired  in  any  well-constructed  greenhouse,  are  the 
cement  bottom  and  the  tile  in  which  the  water  is  dis- 
tributed. 

A  plan  has  been  devised  for  applying  water  to  small 
plants  in  flats  which  may  properly  be  mentioned  under 
this  head.  The  flats  are  shallow  boxes  with  slatted  bot- 
toms. When  the  plants  require  water,  the  flats  are 
placed  in  a  shallow  vat  of  water  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  surface  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  damp,  or  even 
wet, 

A  watering  in  this  manner  is  far  more  efficient  than 
by  the  ordinary  method.  Taken  in  connection  with  sub- 
irrigation  in  the  benches,  a  crop  of  lettuce  can  be 
brought  to  marketable  size  nearly  two  weeks  earlier 
than  when  surface  watering  is  practiced.  Anything  like 
a  full  discussion  of  results  of  experiments  in  watering 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  by  sub-irrigation  would  be  too 
voluminous  for  an  article  in  this  connection.  A  brief 
review  of  the  results  obtained  at  some  of  the  stations, 
together  with  a  short  discussion  of  some  general  prin- 
ciples, will  serve  the  purpose  intended.  The  increase  in 
weight  of  lettuce  from  sub-irrigated  plats  over  those 
watered  in  the  ortiinary  manner  has  been  reported  by 
Rane.  of  West  Virginia,  as  25  per  cent  and  by  Goff  and 
Cranefield  as  2fi  per  cent.  At  the  Ohio  Station  the 
range  has  been  from  2'^  to  100  per  cent.  In  the  latter 
case  the  result  was  obtained  by  commencing  with  the 
plants  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  seed-bed,  and  carrying 


the  two  lots  through  to  the  termination  of  the  experi- 
ment, one  by  watering  altogether  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  the  other  by  sub-irrigation.  Each  of  the  experi- 
menters speaks  of  a  gain  in  earliness  of  several  days 
by  sub-irrigation.  Rane  secured  similar  results  with 
long-rooted  radishes  by  this  method  of  watering,  but 
not  with  the  turnip-i-oote<l  sorts,  while  Munsun,  of 
Maine,  doubled  the  crop  by  watering  below.  Better  re- 
sults have  usually  been  secured  at  the  Ohio  Station  with 
the  turnip-rooted  than  with  the  long  varieties,  but  in 
all  cases  there  has  been  a  gain  in  favor  of  sub-irriga- 
tion, varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Rane  found  that 
sub-irrigation  increased  the  yield  of  tomatoes,  but  the 
gain  was  not  large.  Essentially  the  same  results  have 
been  secured  in  Ohio.  The  tomato  crop  has  not  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  water 
was  applied,  and  the  same  is  true  of  beets,  while  sub- 
irrigated  cucumbers  and  parsley  have  shown  a  decided 
gain  over  surface-watered.  Carnations,  roses,  chrysan- 
themums, sweet  peas,  violets  and  smilax  have  been  un- 
der experiment  by  the  two  methods  of  watering,  and 
while  no  such  marked  results  have  be»^n  secured  as  with 
lettuce  and  radishes,  the  sub-irrigated  plots  have  shown 
superiority  over  those  watered  in  the  ordinarj'  manner, 
in  nearly  all  cases.  With  carnations  the  improvement 
has  been  mainly  in  length  and  stiffness  of  stem. 

Aside  from  the  increase  of  crop  secured  by  sub-irri- 
gation, there  are  other  c(msiderationR  which  may  be 
urged  in  its  favor,  and  these  are  eiubodied  in  thi-  follow- 
ing general  propositions: 

(1)  Watering  by  sub-irrigation  in  the  greenhouse 
safes  labor.  The  amount  of  labor  saved  depends 
mostly  on  tht  L-ompIeteness  of  the  arrangements  for 
watering,  but  there  is  a  saving  in  the  num))er  of  appli- 
cations as  well.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  time  em- 
ployed in  watering  a  house,  or  series  of  houses,  to  one- 
flfth  the  time  usually  required. 

(2)  Watering  by  sub-irrigation  assures  an  abunihint 
and  uniform  supply  of  water  to  all  parts  of  the  tied. 
Perfect  construction  of  the  benches  is  assumed  in  this 
case,  but  with  such  construction  watering  becomes  al- 
most automatic,  the  only  care  necessary  being  to  look 
after  such  portions  of  the  beds  as  may,  by  position,  be 
subject  to  unusual  conditions  of  air  or  sunlight. 

i'i)  Where  sub-irrigation  is  practiced  in  the  green- 
house, the  surface  of  the  soil  does  not  become  compacted, 
but  retains  its  original  loose,  friable  condition.  It  is 
true  that  where  frequent  syringing  is  practiced  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  becomes  more  or  less  hardened,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  occurs  in  surface-watering,  and  the 
condition  is  easily  remedied,  wher^^is  in  the  other  case 
it  is  not.  It  follows  that  a  heavier  soil  may  be  used  for 
sub-irrigation  than  w  ith  surface-watering. 

Still  other  considerations  might  be  urged  in  favor  of 
this  method  of  watering,  but  many  of  them  would  apply 
to  special  cases  only.  Regarding  the  effect  of  the 
method  upon  insects  and  diseases,  but  little  can  be 
said.  Lettuce  rot  is  less  preralent  upon  sub-irrigated 
plots  than  upon  those  which  are  surface-watered,  but  in 
extreme  cases  plants  succumb  to  the  disease,  whichever 
method  of  watering  is  practiced.  Munson  found  that 
radishes  suffered  more  from  the  attacks  of  millipedes 
upon  sub-irrigated  plots  than  upon  plots  watered  in  the 
usual  manner.  Nematodes  work  upon  the  roots  of 
roses,  whichever  way  the  plants  are  watered.  The  man- 
ner of  watering  has  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  red 
spi<ler.  Even  in  houses  watered  wholly  by  sub-irriga- 
tion this  pest  is  no  worse  than  in  houses  in  which  the  wa- 
ter is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  nearly  all  classes  of  plants  are  more  easih- 
kept  in  a  healthy  growing  condition,  and  are  thus  l)etter 
able  to  resist  enemies  of  all  sorts,  when  sub-irrigated 
th?n  when  stipplied  with  water  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  method  of  ap>plying  water  to  plants  in  green- 
house benches  has  now  been  sufficiently  tested  to  de- 
termine its  value.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  utilize  what  is  known  concerning  it. 
The  adaptation  to  suit  particular  cases  mtist  be  made  by 
individuals,  but  this  will  be  far  easier  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  because  better  methods  of  construction 
prevail  than  formerly.  The  success  of  sub-irrigation  in 
the  greenhouse  is  now  simply  a  question  of  mechanics. 

W.  J,  Green. 
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ISATIS  (meaninRobscure).  Crurtfene.  This  inclnrles 
the  Dyer's  Woad.  /.  tinctorin,  formerly  cult,  for  a  blue 
dye,  but  no  longer  advertised.    Ceesar  relates  that  the 


1184.  Isoloma  Tydaea  (X  V2). 

ancient  Britons  used  the  Woad  for  staining  their  bodies, 
and  the  word  Britain  itself  comes  from  an  old  Celtic 
word  meaning  painted.  Before  indigo  became  common 
in  Europe,  the  Dyer's  Woad  produced  the  chief  blue 
coloring  matter  for  woolen  cloth.  The  introduction  of 
indigo  in  the  seventeenth  century  destroyed  this  im- 
portant industry,  not  without  opposition.  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  mention  both  the  Dyer's  U    .:  1  and  indigo. 

/.  tinetoria,  Linn.,  is  rather  taK.  i,I.  ^rous  and  glau- 
cous: stem-lvs.  lanceolate,  entire  .•  sy^ile,  somewhat  ar- 
row-shaped: fls.  small,  yellow,  b«'.r  •  m  early  summer, 
on  panicle<l  racemes.  Instead  of  u  pod,  opening  length- 
wise by  valves,  it  has  a  cK-sed  fruit  like  on  the  samara 
of  an  ash,  1-celled.  1-seeded,  indehiscent,  wing-like.  It 
is  a  biennial,  and  common  in  Europe. 

ISCHAKUM.    See  Bianim. 

ISM£NE.    Now  referred  to  Jli/menocalUs. 

ISNABDIA.    Includes  a  few  species  of  Ludwigia. 

IS0CHlLUS((ireek.f7MaZ /<>).  Onhidiireff.  A  genus 
of  no  commercial  value.  Plants  epiphytic,  with  tall, 
slender,  leafy  stems,  without  pseudoVmlbs.  bearing  a  few 
small  rts.  at  the  sunnnit.  Sepals  erect,  free,  keeled:  pet- 
als similar  but  plane ;  labellum  like  the  petals  and  united 


with  them  to  the  base  of  the  column,  somewhat  sigmoid 
below  the  middle:  column  erect,  long,  without  wings: 
I>oIlinia  4.   About  5  species  in  Braz.,  Mex.,  and  W.  Ind. 

lineiris,  R.  Br.  Slender,  1-V4  ft.  high,  leafy:  Ivs.  dis- 
tichous,  linear,  striate,  obtuse,  emarginate.  1  'a  in.  long: 
fls.  purple,  borne  in  a  short,  terminal  spike.  March. 
Growing  on  rocks  and  trees  in  thick  woods,  .Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  Brazil,  etc.    B.ll.  9:745.    L.B.C.  U:i;{41. 

H.  Hasselbrixg. 
IS6LEPIS.    See  Scirpus. 

ISOLOMA  {equal  border).  Gesner- 
(icetf.  Includes  Tydrfu.  Sixty  or  more 
tropical  American  plants,  very  closely 
allied  to  Gesneria  and  Achimenes. 
From  Gesneria  distinguished  by  ab- 
sence of  well-formed  tubers  and  char- 
acters of  capsule  and  anthers,  and  the 
5  lobes  of  the  disk  e<iunl;  from  Achim- 
enes in  the  more  tubular  flowers  and 
lobed  disk.  The  culture  is  the  same 
as  for  Achimenes  and  Gesneria.  Seeds 
of  the  newer  hybrids  germinatequickly, 
and  plants  bloom  the  same  year.  It  is 
probable  that  the  pure  species  are  not 
in  the  trade.  Like  Achimenes,  Ges- 
neria and  Gloxinia,  they  have  been 
much  hybridized  and  varied.  It  is 
probable  that  they  are  hybridized  with 
Achimenes  and  Gesneria.  Tydaea  is  a 
garden  genus.  It  is  not  known  how 
the  current  forms  have  originated. 
Some  of  the  recent  ones  have  fringed 
fls.  (Gn.  55:1223). 

Tydaea  {Achimenes picfa,  Benth.  Ty- 
d(^e<i  picta.  Dene.).  Fig.  1184.  One  to  2 
ft.,  hairy:  Ivs.  cordate-ovate,  coarsely 
serrate,  spotted  and  reticulated  with 
pale  green  or  silvery  green,  with  a 
broad  light  zone  down  the  center:  fls. 
single,  on  long,  axillary  stems,  nod- 
ding, the  orifice  oblique  and  lobes  ob- 
tuse, the  upper  longitudinal  half  of  the 
fl.  red,  the  lower  half  yellow  and  red- 
spotted.  Colombia.  B.M.  4126  (adapted 
in  Fig.  1184).  B.R.  31:42.  F.S.  1:17- 
18.  — On  this  species  Decaisne  founded 
the  genus  Tydaea  in  1848.  This  species 
has  been  called  Isoloma  pictnm,  but 
this  name  was  taken  by  Planchon  in 
1850  to  '51  for  the  Gesneria  picta  of 
Hook.,  which  is  a  verv  diflferent  plant. 
See  F.S.  6:586.  B.M.  4431.  This  latter 
plant,  the  first  Isoloma  pictum,  is  ap- 
parently not  in  commerce. 

am^bile,  Mottet  (Tydcfa  amdbilis,  Planch.  &  Lind.). 
Erect,  hair}'.    Ivs.  ovate,  more  or  less  tapering  to  the 
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1185.  Isoloma  Jaiiscanum  (X /'2). 

petiole,  bluntly  serrate,  purplish  on  the  veins:  fls. 
hairv,  pendent,  dark  rose  dotted  with  })urple.  paler  inside. 
Colombia.    B.M.  4yyy.    K.H.  Ih.j9,  p.  25.    F.S.  10:1070. 
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Ceciliae,  Nichols.  (Tijdaa  C ec ilUr,  Xmlr^).  Much  like 
/.  (iiiiabile,  but  Ivs.  marked  with  violet  and  silvery 
lones  or  blotches:  tls.  2  or  '.i  from  eiich  axil,  the  tls.  pale 
rose  outside  and  striped  in  the  throat,  and  the  limb  pur- 
pie-spotted.    Colombia.    l.H.  23:2G0. 

ocell&tum,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Achimhiea  oeelhlfa. 
Hook.  I.  iShort-hairy  on  the  stem:  Ivs.  ovate-acuuiinate, 
.•serrate,  green:  tls.  Nmall,  on  pe<luncle.s  shorter  than  the 
Ivs..  the  tube  and  short,  rounded  lobes  red,  the  se^j- 
meuts  marked  with  whitish  and  black  spots.  Panama. 
li.M.  4:559. 

Jalisc^ntim,  Wats.  Vig.  1185.  Herbaceous  or  some 
what  wootly  at  the  base.  1  ft.,  pubescent:  Ivs.  opposite, 
ohionf;f-IanceoIate  to  ovate-lanceolate  to  ovate,  short- 
acuminate,  short-stalke<l,  serrate:  tls.  2-4  on  an  axillary 
peduncle,  the  corolla  an  inch  long,  tubular  and  short- 
lobed, 'pubescent,  scarlet.  Mex.  — A  worthy  plant,  not 
yet  in  the  trade,  but  has  been  cult.  l_  jj_  g_ 

ISONANDBA  (Greek,  eqtfal  anthers).  Sapotticere. 
Jsotutiidrit  (Jutta  is  a  large-leaved  E.  Indian  tree,  which 
furnishes  the  best  commercial  gutta-percha.  The  name 
has  appeared  in  one  southern  catalogue,  but  the  plants 
were  found  to  be  not  true  to  name.  This  plant  should 
be  called  Dichopais  Giitta.  In  Dichopsis  the  floral  parts 
are  in  6's,  stamens  12,  and  the  seeds  have  no  albumen, 
while  in  Isonandra  the  floral  parts  are  in  4's,the  sta- 
mens 8,  and  the  seeds  albuminous.    See  Unbhtr  Plants. 

Giitta,  Hook.  Properly  Dichopsis  Giitta,  Benth.  & 
Hook.  GuTTA-PEKCHA  Tree.  Lvs.  leathery,  elliptic, 
abruptly  pointed    Malaya.    R.H.  1898,  p.  441. 

ISOTOMA  (Greek,  equally  cut ;  referring  to  the  co- 
rolla, and  true  only  by  contrast  with  Lobelia).  Com- 
pannl()ce(P.  This  includes  a  plant  treated  as  a  half-hardy 
annual,  which  grows  about  a  foot  high,  has  curiously 
cut  foliage,  and  odd  fls,  with  a  slender  bent  tube  1  in.  or 
more  long,  and  5  slender  spreading  lobes,  each  }im. 
long.  Among  allied  genera  of  garden  value,  Centropogon 
and  Siphocampylus  have  the  stamens  fastened  at  the 
base  of  the  tube,  while  in  Isotoma  they  are  at  the  top  or 
above  the  middle.  (Centropogon  has  an  indehiscent 
berry:  Siphocampylus  a  capsule  2-valved  at  the  top  like 
Isotoma. )  Downingia  has  a  tube  of  stamens  free  from 
the  corolla. 

azill&ris,  Lindl.  Perennial,  flowering  the  first  year  so 
as  to  appear  annual,  but  forming  at  length  a  hard  root- 
stock,  erect,  with  few  spreading  branches:  lvs.  linear, 
irregularly  pinnatifld,  2-3  in.  long,  lobes  linear  :  pedi- 
cels axillary,  2-6  in.  long:  fls,  larare,  bluish  purple,  pale 
outside.  Australia.  B.^l.  2702  {&s  Lobelia  senecioides) 
and  5073  (as  Isotoma  senecioides,  var.  subpinnatifida). 
—Not  in  cult. 

petrsea,  F.  Muell.  Identical  with  the  above,  except  that 
the  lvs.  are  ovate-oblong  or  elliptical.  Australia.  The 
plpnt  in  the  trade  is  said  to  have  cream-colored  fls.,  and 
is  sold  as  a  "Lemon  Verbena,"  a  name  which  properly 
belongs  to  Lantana. 

ITALIAN  MAY.    Spinta  hypericifolia. 

IT£A  (Greek  name  of  the  willow;  because  it  has  wil- 
low-like lvs.,  and  grows  near  the  water).  Saxifragd- 
cece.  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  numbering  about  5 
species,  inhabiting  eastern  N.  Amer.  and  eastern  Asia, 
whose  one  representative  in  cultivation  is  /.  Virginica, 
a  low,  upright,  somewhat  coarse  shrub,  best  known  by 
its  loner,  upright  racemes  of  small  white  fls.  appearing 
about  July  1,  in  Massachusetts,  and  its  brilliant  autumn 
coloring.  In  nature  it  inhabits  low,  wet  places.  In  cul- 
tivation it  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil.  It  is 
not  perfectly  hardy,  but  grows  rapidly  and  seems  endur- 
ing of  both  sun  and  shade.  In  ornamental  use  it  is 
planted  in  masses  or  mixed  with  other  shrubs  of  similar 
character  in  the  shrubby  border  or  at  the  edge  of  woods. 
Its  somewhat  coarse  character  does  not  favor  its  ap- 
proach to  more  refined  objects.  In  autumn  it  becomes 
a  brilliant  red.  It  is  prop,  from  seed,  by  cuttiners  and 
by  division  of  roots,  which  spread  slowly  and  form 
clumps  of  stems.    It  may  be  collected  from  the  wild. 


Virgfinica,  Linn.  Virginian  Willow.  Fig.  1186.  A 
shrub,  l^i-ii  ft.  high,  usually  not  more  than  2-.'}  ft.  high, 
of  upright,  somewhat  slender  habit:  lvs.  deciduous,  al- 
ternate, oblong,  pointed,  minutely  serrate,  smooth  green 
above,  pale  and  sli^'htly  pubescent  below,  petioled,  with- 
out stipules,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  regular,  3  lines  long,  fra- 
grant, white,  in  solitary,  erect,  hairy,  simple,  dense,  ter- 
minal racemes  2-<i  in.  long,  given  a  greenish  white  ef- 
fect by  the  stamens  and  pistils,  not  particularly  showy, 
appearing  late  .lune  and  July;  calyx  .5-cleft,  persistent, 
nearly  free  from  the  base  of  the  ovary;  corolla  of  5  Ian- 


1186.  IteaVireinica  (X3^). 

cf  olate,  nearly  erect  petals  and  longer  than  the  5  sta- 
;nens  :  capsule  slender,  longitudinally  2-furrowed,  2- 
celled.  many-seeded,  splitting  through  the  simple  style 
and  partition.    Pa.  and  N.  J.  to  Fla.  and  La.    B.M.  2409. 

A.  Phelps  Wymax. 

IVA  (named  a.(ter  Ajnga  Tva.  from  its  similar  smell). 
Conipdsifiv.  This  includes  I.frutescens,  Linn.,  the  Marsh 
Elder  or  Hitfh-water  shrub,  a  native  hardy  perennial 
of  no  garden  value,  which  is.  nevertheless,  on  record  as 
having  been  cult.  It  grows  3-12  ft.  higrh  in  salt  marshes 
and  on  muddy  seashores,  has  serrate  lvs.  and  fls.  as  in- 
conspicuous as  those  of  a  ragweed.  See  B.B.  3:292  and 
Grav's  3Ianual. 
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IV£SIA.   All  referred  to  Po^^M/j7?a. 

IVY.  The  common  or  English  Ivy  is  He«lera.  Boston 
ItSBAmpelnpHiM  tricuspidata.  German  I.=  ClimhiDf; 
Senecio  and  Hertkiaria  glabra.  Groond  I.  =  .>'*'/<«'/«» 
Olechoma.  Keuil'WOTth.I.= Li  naria  Cyt»  ha  la  ria'.  Poison 
l.=IihnK.  li.  Toj-icodendfOH.  Some  authors  think  that 
two  species  of  Rhus  are  confused,  Jf.  radicau.t  being 
the  common  Poison  Ivy  of  the  North,  and  Jf.  Toxico- 
dendron being  a  shrub  of  the  South. 

IXIA  (Greek,  bird  lime;  said  to  refer  to  the  juice). 
IridHceie.  Ixias  are  delightful  tender  bulbs  originally 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  attractive  grasf<-like 
foliage  and  spikes  of  tlowers  borne  in  early  spring,  ex- 
hibiting an  exceptionally  wide  range  of  colors.  They 
grow  about  1'^  ft.  high  on  the  average,  with  an  un- 
branched  stem,  a  spike  3-8  in.  long,  containing  G-12  Hs. 
each  l/'2-2  in.  or  more  across.  The  tis.  have  a  very 
slender  tube  usually  about  J^  in.  long,  au<l  0  segments. 
The  following  colors  are  all  well  marked  in  Ixia:  white, 
yellow  in  at  least  3  shailes,  orantre,  lilac,  rose,  pink, 
crimson,  light  and  dark  purple,  ruby  red,  pale  blue,  and 

even    green.     Perhaps    the 
only  important  colors  lack- 
ing are  sky-blue  and  red  in 
the  bright  shades  of  scarlet 
and  vermilion.    The  flowers 
may  be  concolorous  (all  of 
one    color)    or   these  same 
shades    may   be    com- 
bined    with    an     eye. 
Most  of  our  cultivated 
forms  seem  to  have  an 
eye  of  brown,   purple 
or  almost    black,    but 
there  have  been  kinds 
with   a  white,  blue  or 
green   eye.     Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  ring  of 
brown  color  above  the 
purple.   Add  to  this  that  the 
backs  of  the  segments  may 
be  more  or   less    suffused 
with  various  colors(usually. 
however,   that  of  the  eye) 
andtheinteresting  possibili- 
ties of  Ixias  in  color  combi- 
nations   can    be    imagined. 
Sooner   or    later   all     good 
gardeners  yield  to  the  fascination 
ut  bulbous  plants,  and   whoever 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  growing 
Ixias  has  something  to  live  for. 

Ixias  number  their  cultivated 
varieties  by  the  hundreds.  Next 
to  Crocuses  and  Freesias  they 
have  no  rivals  in  point  of  popu- 
larity among  spring -blooming 
1,1  bulbs  of  the  important  Iris  fam- 
•  ily,  which  rejoices  in  the  posses- 
'■  sion  of  such  splendid  summer- 
blooming  bulbs  as  Iris,  Gladiolus  and  Montbretia.  Cul- 
turally they  belong  to  the  same  class  with  Babiana  and 
Sparaxis,  which  are  also  desirable  and  distinct  in  gen- 
eral appearance  and  coloring,  but  are  outstripped  by 
Ixias  in  popularity  and  in  number  of  varieties.  Botani- 
cally.  these  three  genera  belong  to  the  Ixia  tribe,  in 
which  the  fls.  are  spicate.  not  fugitive  and  never  more 
than  one  to  a  spathe.  The  stamens  of  Ixia  are  equi- 
lateral; those  of  Babiana  and  Sparaxis  unilateral.  Ixias 
have  about  6  erect  grass  like  Ivs.  arranged  in  2  ranks; 
Babiana  has  plaited,  hairy  Ivs. 

Bulb  catalogues  give  no  hint  whatever  as  to  the 
parentage  of  the  numerous  named  varieties.  Not  one 
of  them  mentions  /.  marnhtta  nor  /.  cohtmellaris, 
which  were  the  two  all-important  parent  stocks.  Of  the 
23  species  recognized  by  Baker  in  Flora  Capensis, 
vol.  6, 1896,  only  /.  viridifJora  appears  as  a  trade  name, 
but  /.  speciosa  and  paninilata  are  advertised  under 
their  synonyms  craterioides  and  longi flora.  I.  erocata 
is  Tritonia  croeata,  and  /.  hyhrida  of  tLe  trade  is  not 
the  hffbrida  of  the  botanists,  but  means  nothing  more 
than  mixed  varieties. 


1187.  Ixia  flowers 
in  their  droop - 
ine  stage. 

(X  %.) 


Before  speaking  of  the  dominant  types,  it  is  conve- 
nient to  mention  some  very  distinct  species  which  are 
still  cultivated  in  a  condition  not  essentially  different, 
botanically,  from  the  wild  types.  /.  paniculafa  is  in- 
stantly distinguished  from  all  other  Ixias  in  cult,  by  its 
very  long  tube,  which  is  often  3  in.  long.  It  is  also  the 
last  to  bloom.  /.  viridiflora  is  unique  in  the  genus  for 
its  green  flowers,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  green-flowered 
plants  that  are  attractive.  Whether  this  species  has 
hybridized  with  the  other  dark-eyed  species  is  conjec- 
tural. At  any  rate,  the  prototype  is  a  popular  plant 
to-day. 

Of  86  named  varieties  received  from  3  leading  dealers 
in  America,  England  and  Holland,  and  supposed  to  be 
a  representative  collection,  all  but  a  bare  dozen  seem  to 
be  the  offspring  of  /.  macnhtta  and  /.  columellarix. 
Both  of  these  species  have  a  purple  or  purple-black  eye, 
sometimes  brown,  and  the  white  and  yellow  colors  of  the 
segments  are  derived  from  niaculata,  while  the  lilac  and 
purple  shades  of  the  segments  are  derived  from  coluniel- 
lariit.  Baker  makes  no  distinction  between  these  two 
prototypes  except  that  of  color.  The  common  opinion 
is  that  Ixias  hybridize  freely,  both  at  the  Cape  and  in 
cultivation,  and  it  is  usually  said  that  they  are  now 
so  thoroughly  mixed  by  hybridization  and  selection 
that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  any  of  the  named  horti- 
cultural varieties  to  their  proper  species.  Nevertlnloss, 
from  a  study  of  the  specimens  mentioned  above  and  the 
colored  plates  cited  below,  the  writer  venttires  the  opin- 
ion that  the  vast  majority  of  cultivated  Ixias  are  eyed 
forms,  which,  with  the  exception  of  viridiflora,  can  be 
readily  referred  either  to  tnacxlata  or  to  columella ri>f, 
and  that  all  such  forms  could  be  reproduced  without 
hybridization  if  the  original  types  were  reintroduced 
from  the  Cape  and  subjected  to  an  equal  period  of  selec- 
tion. 

The  real  mystery  in  Ixia  is  why  the  self-colored  forms 
are  so  little  cultivated.  There  are  at  least  7  species  with 
self-colored  tts.  which  should  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  Cape,  if  necessary,  for  they  would  all  make 
decided  additions  to  the  Ixias  that  are  in  common  culti- 
vation. These  are:  polystachija^'^wrQ  wh'xia;  flexiw.sa, 
white,  veined  rose,  with  fino  red  and  purple  varieties; 
aristata.  a  superior  pink;  I >if en .  orange;  pafeus,  bright 
red;  speciosa,  ruby-re<l,  and  odonita,  yellow.  Of  the 
eyed  forms  ovata,  a  bright  red  flower,  should  be  added, 
as  this  color  seems  to  be  lacking  among  the  varieties 
that  are  conmionly  cultivated;  also  mouadelpha  in  its 
variety  with  pale  blue  segments. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  these  little-known 
types  is  /.  speciosa,  which  is  shown  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  with  a  delightful  ruby-red  color,  untouched 
with  any  suggestion  of  purple,  lilac  or  al'ied  shades. 
This  form  would  seem  to  promise  to  the  hybri<Hzer  the 
possibility  of  several  distinct  shades  of  red  that  now 
seem  to  be  practically  unknown  in  cultivated  Ixias.  A 
synonym  of  /.  f<peciosa  is  /.  craterioides,  which  is  a 
common  trade  name,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  ruby-red 
form  is  in  general  cultivation.  At  any  rate,  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  exploited.  The  dearth  of  good  colored 
plates  of  modern  cultivated  Ixias  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  commercial  and  artistic  value.  The  writer  has 
no  record  of  anvgood  one  since  that  published  in  1884  in 
"The  Garden."' 

Ixia  flowers  are  charming  in  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment. At  first  the  flowers  are  erect  and  cup-shaped. 
They  close  at  night  and  remain  closed  on  dark  days. 
As  they  grow  older  they  open  wider  and  become  more 
star-shaped.  The  reader  may  judtre  by  Fig.  1187  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  in  their  drooping  staee.  The  plants 
remain  in  flower  for  three  weeks,  though  the  faded 
flowers  at  the  bottom  of  the  spike  should  be  taken  off 
toward  the  end  of  the  period.  As  cut-flowers,  they  are 
presentable  for  a  week  or  two.  ^y,  ^j. 

Culture  of  Ixias  Out-of-doors.  — The  writer  has  al- 
ways liked  Ixias,  but  has  considered  that  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  grow  them  under  glass.  They  are  vastly  more 
satisfactory  when  grown  outside.  The  planting  of  the 
bulbs  should  be  delayed  until  the  last  moment,  because 
Ixias  are  more  inclined  than  most  things  to  make  an  au- 
tumnal growth.  They  should  be  planted  3  inches  deep, 
as  late  as  No^'ember  30.    In  planting  bulbs  it  is  always 
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well  to  sprinkle  a  handful  of  sand  on  the  spot  where 
the  bulbs  are  to  lie.  This  helps  the  drainui^^e,  especially 
on  heavy  lands,  and  prevents  rotting.  The  bulbs  should 
then  be  covered  with  about  '.i  inches  of  leaves,  hay,  or 
better  still,  pine  needles.  In  the  latitude  of  Boston, 
bulb  be<ls  can  be  uncovered  during  the  first  week  of 
April.  However,  there  will  still  be  sharp  frosts  to  nip 
the  tender  shoots  that  have  started  beneath  the  winter 
covering.  Consequently  a  little  hay  or  other  covering 
material  should  be  left  near  by,  where  it  can  be  easily 
gotten  when  a  chilly  evening  threatens.  In  ten  days 
the  young  sprouts  will  become  sufficiently  hardened  to 
withstaml  any  subsequent  cold.  Even  such  hardy 
things  as  Alliums,  when  first  uncovered,  can  hardly 
withstand  any  frost  at  all.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to 
wait  two  weeks  longer  and  then  permanently  uncover 
the  bulb  beds,  for  l>y  that  time  the  early-starting  things 
are  likely  to  be  so  lank  and  long  that  they  never  attain 
ideal  sturdiness.  It  is  better  to  uncover  too  early  than 
too  late.  The  secret  of  success  with  Ixias  outdoors  is 
largely  in  hardening  the  plants  in  early  spring  and  in 
never  allowing  them  to  grow  too  fast  under  cover, 
where  they  become  yellow  and  sickly.  During  the  win- 
ter shutters  can  be  placed  over  the  bulb  beds  to  shed 
tlie  rain:  but  the  bulbs  do  as  well  without  this  protec- 
tion, though  they  may  be  later  in  starting.    Of  course, 

Ixia  bulbs  cannot  stand  any 
freezing,    and    they    must, 
^.^--^^^^K.— -^  therefore,  be  planted  in  un- 

^         C'J  ^***^"'-  frozen   soil.     After    flower- 

ing, let  the  bulbs  remain  in 
the    soil    until   the  end   of 
July  :    then  take   them  up, 
and   store  them,  not  in  dry 
earth,  but  in  boxes  without 
any  packing.    Let  them  re- 
main in   a  dry   place   until 
they  are  wanted  for  Novem- 
ber planting.    In  the  south- 
ern part  of  England  Ixias 
can  be  planted  G  inches  deep 
in  hardy  borders  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber,  and   Krelage,  perliapa  thinking 
of   still   warmer   regions,  considers 
Ixias  as  summer-blooming  bulbs,  and 
advises   planting    from   October    to 
December.     In  the  writer's   experi- 
ence, the  flowers  from  the  old  bulbs 
are  not  at  all  inferior  in  succeeding 
years:  indeed,  the  contrary  has  been 
the  case,  and  the  bulbs  he  raises  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  ones  he  buys. 
Amateurs  are  commonly  advised  to 
throw  away  the  offsets  because  fresh 
bulbs   are  cheap.      Yet  the   under- 
signed  finds   that  many  of  tlie  off- 
sets bloom  the  first  year  and  nearly 
all  of  them  the  second. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  if 
Cape  bulbs  are  ever  raised  com- 
mercially in  America,  California  or 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  southern 
states  would  be  the  fittest  regions  for 
the  industry.  The  writer  knows  of 
Ixias  being  raised  commercially  near 
Boston  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  strange  that  Tritonias, 
Sparaxis  and  Babianas  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  same  way,  though  it  is 
some  consolation  that  they  can  be  so 
easily  grown  in  pots.  To  the  under- 
signed Ixias  are.  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  bulbs.  He  has  thousands  in 
bloom  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
thinks  they  make  a  braver  show  even 
than  tulips.  ^-.  e.  Endicott. 
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CcLTURE  OF  Ixias  in  GREEXHorsES.  — Ixia  bulbs  can 
he  planted  anytime  from  September  15  to  October  30,  the 
sooner  the  better.  In  general,  tender  bulbs  of  small  size 
tend  to  lose  vitality  when  kept  a  long  time  in  the  dry 
air  of  warehouses.  Ixia  bulbs  should  be  planted  an  inch 
deep,  5  or  G  in  a  5-in.  pot,  or  8  to  10  iu  a  G-in.  pot.  They 


like  a  compound  of  sandy  soil  and  leaf-mold.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  three-fourths  of  the  failures  with  Ixias  are 
due  to  hasty  forcing.  The  pots  should  be  stored  under 
a  bench  or  in  a  rather  dark  cellar,  at  a  temperature  of 
45°.  The  object  is  to  hold  back  the  tops  while  the  roots 
are  growing,  in  order  to  get  stocky,  well  colored,  slowly 
started  shoots.  They 
need  no  water  until 
growth  has  started.  Then 
water  carefully  until  the 
flowers  come,  as  the 
young  plants  are  liable 
to  rot  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  While  flow- 
ering water  freely.  Af- 
ter flowering,  some  gar- 
deners give  the  plants 
no  water.  Others  keep 
the  soil  moist  until  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  and 
gradually  withhold  water, 
temperature,  the  plants  may  be 
brought  into  a  cool  greenhouse 
(."iO")  when  well  started,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  January  may  be 
given  5°  more  heat  if  flowers  are 
desiied  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
March.  Ixias  have  to  be  staked 
and  tied.  The  old  bulbs,  from 
which  the  offsets  have  been  re- 
moved, may  be  used  attain.  Ixia 
bulbs,  which  are  really  fibrous - 
coated  corms  about  K  in.  thick, 
keep  as  well  as  Freesias.  Seed- 
lings flower  the  third  year. 

W.  M. 
CuLTTRE   OP    Ixias    in   Cold- 
frames.— Choose  for  the   frame 
an   open    place,    sheltered    from    ii89.  Ixia  maculata. 
north   and   west    winds.     In   its  (Xj^.) 

construction    give   especial   care 

to  providing  good  drainage,  to  close-fitting  and  snug 
bankiuiT,  so  that  frost,  mice  and  moles  con  be  kept  out.  A 
sandy  soil,  without  manures,  is  safest  and  best  for  Ixias. 
If  fertilizers  are  used  they  must  be  placed  several  inches 
below  the  bulbs,  never  in  contact  with  them.  As  iu  out- 
door culture,  the  bulbs  must  be  planted  late  and  in  soil 
well  dried  by  placing  the  sashes  over  the  frame  some 
time  beforehand.  Plant  about  3  inches  deep,  as  far 
apart,  and  treat  afterwards  much  as  in  greenhouse  cul- 
ture. Take  off  the  sashes  in  early  May  to  show  the  mass 
of  rich,  odd  flowers  which,  ordinarily,  will  open  about 
that  time  and  last  for  several  weeks.  If  the  frame  is  to 
have  other  tenants  through  the  summer,  the  Ixias  may 
be  taken  up  after  their  tops  are  dead  and  stored  in  dry 
sand  till  planting  time  comes  around  again.  Otherwise, 
merely  cease  watering  as  the  tops  of  the  Ixias  die  down, 
and  put  on  the  sashes  again,  tilting  them  so  that  they 
will  give  air  and  shed  rain.  l^  Greenlee. 


arist.ita,  3. 
coliiraellaris,  10. 
crnterinides,  8. 
flexuosa,  5. 
longiflora,  2. 
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lute.i.  6. 
maciibita,  9. 
nioTi.'vdelpha,  13. 
odorata.  1. 
ovata,  11. 


panif'ulata,  2. 
patens,  7. 
polysta<'h..a,  4. 
spei'iosji,  8. 
viridiflora,  12. 


A.    Tube  of  perianfh   dihtfed    beloir  the    limb  into  a 
distinct  funnel. 

1.  odorita,  Ker.   Fls.  pure  j-ellow.   B.M.  1173. 

aa.    Tube  of  jierianlh  not  dilated. 
B.    Length  of  tube  syi-S  in. 

2.  paniculata,  Delaroche  ( /.  longifldra.  Berg.).  Fig. 
1188.  Setrments  white,  often  tinged  red:  throat  same 
color  or  black.    B.M.  2.J6  and  1502. 

BB.    Length  of  tube  1  in. 

.'{.  aristita,  Ker.  Fls.  whitish,  according  to  Baker,  but 
a  fine  pink  in  B.M.  589. 
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IXIA 


IXORA 


BBB.    LeHijth  of  fubf  %-%  in. 

C.    Sfgmrntii  %  in.  long  or  U»». 

D.    Color  irhitf. 

4.  polyiUchya,  Linn.   No  eye.   B.M.  623. 

pr».    Color  nh(ule»  of  ml  or  lilac, 

5.  flezudia,  Linn.   Nu  eye.    B.M.  024. 

CC.    £eyments  more  than  Va  im.  long. 

D.    Fla.  nelf-cnlortd. 

E.    Color  yellow  or  orange, 

G.  Idtea,  Baker.  Fls.  "uniformly  deep  l)right  yellow," 
acconliug  tu  Buker,  but  oruiit^e  in  B.M.  b4G. 

EE.    Color  rrd. 
T.  Seymintu  Ji-'^  in.  lonq. 

7.  p&teni,  Ait.  Fls.  pale  red,  according  to  Baker,  but 
deep  ro«y  red  In  B.  M.  522. 

FF,  Segments  ?4-i  in.  long. 

6.  Bpecibsa,  Andr.  {  f.  crfiterio))les,  Ker. ).  Fls.  dark 
crim»on,accordiu(jtoBuker,butricii  ruby-red  in  B.M. 5^4. 

DD.  Fls.  icith  an  eye  of  brown,  purple  or  bhtck. 
E.   Color  of  ntgment.H  white  to  yellow, 

9.  macolJlta,  Linn.  Fijr.  1189.  Fls.  typically  yellow, 
according  to  Baker.  B.M.  539  (orange).  The  following 
narurul  varieties  show  the  range  of  color.  Var.  ochro- 
lei^ca,  Ker.  Seirments  sulfur-yellow;  eye  brown.  B..M. 
12H5.  Var.  nigro-ilbida,  Klatt.  Segments  white;  eye 
black.  Var.  omata,  Baker.  Fls.  Hushed  bright  red  or 
purple  outside. 

EE.    Color  of  segments  lilac  to  purple. 

10.  eolumell&ris,  Ker.  Typically  with  bright,  mauve- 
purple  segments  and  blue  throat.   B.M.  630. 

EEE.  Color  of  segments  bright  red. 

11.  ov&ta,  Klatt.   Andrews  Bot.  Rep.,  plate  23. 

EEEE.    Color  of  segments  green, 

12.  viridifldra,  Lam.  Typically  with  pale  green  seg- 
ments and  black  throat.  B.M. 549.  L.B.(.M«:li548.  F.8. 
2:124.  Var.  c&na,  Eckl.  Segments  pale  blue;  throat 
black.  B.M.  7^9  (as  /.  mneuhtta  aniethystimt).  Var, 
Cfesia,Ker.  Segments  pale  lilac;  eye  greenish.  B.R.7:i>30. 

EEEEE.  Color  of  segments  pale  blue. 

13.  monad61pha,  Delaroche.  Only  species  in  the  genus 
that  does  not  have  free  anthers.  B.M.  607;  1378.  — Seg- 
irents  typically  lilac,  but  there  are  forms  with  claret- 
red,  blue  or  pale  yellow  segments,  combined  with  eyes 
and  markings  of  various  colors.  w^  ^, 

IXIOLtBION  (Greek, on  Tria-like  lihj).  A maryllidtl- 
ce(v.  A  genus  of  2  species  of  hardy  bulbs  from  western 
Asia,  with  umbels  of  5-9  deep  blue  or  violet,  6-lobed 
fls.  each  2  in.  across,  borne  in  spring.  Perianth  regular, 
without  any  tube  above  the  ovary;  segments  oblauceo- 
late;  stamens  shorter  than  the  segments,  attached  to 
their  claws.  The  nearest  cultivated  allies  are  Alstra>- 
meria  and  Bomarea,  which  have  no  distinct  rootstock, 
while  Ixiolirion  has  a  bulbous  rootstock.  Monogr.  by 
Baker,  Amaryllidea?,  1888. 

montiniun,  Herb.  (/.  Pdllasii,  Fisch.  &  Mey. ).  Bulb 
ovoid,  1  in.  thick,  with  a  neck  2-3  in.  below  the  basal 
tuft  of  Ivs.:  stem  about  1  ft.  long:  Ivs.  about  4, 
persistent,  and  a  few  smaller  ones  above:  fls.  on  long 
unequal  pedicels  and  often  1  or  2  fls.  below;  perianth 
bright  lilac  according  to  Baker.  Svria  to  Siberia.  B.R. 
30:66.    F.S.22:2270,R,H,  1880:310.    J. H,  Hi,  31:583. 

Var.  Tatdricum,  Herb.  (/.  Tatdricum,  Hort.).  Stem^ 
more  slender:  Ivs.  awl-shaped:  fl><.  all  in  a  terminal 
umbel,  smaller  than  the  type.  Altai  Mts.  G.C,  II.  19:7."7. 
Rcirel  calls  the  collective  species  /.  Tataricum,  and  de- 
scribes 5  species  of  it, 

IXdRA  (a  Mftlabar  deity).  Jfubidcccp.  Many  species 
(100  or  more)  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  opposite  or 
verticillate  Ivs.  and  terminal  or  axillary  corymbs  o£  very 
showy  fls.,  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Australia  and  Pacific  islands.  The  specie?  are 
very  diflicult  to  distinguish.  The  fls.  are  white,  rose  or 
scarlet,  on  bracteate  pedicels;    corolla  very  long-  and 


slender-tubeil,  the  throat  sometimes  barWd,  the  limb  4- 
or  5-Iobed  and  wide-spreading;  utAmens  4  or  5,  inserted 
on  the  throat,  the  fllameutH  short  <»r  nc  e:  ovary  on  a 
rte!»by  <ii!*k,  2-locule<l,  the  style  tlliform  und  exserted,  2- 
brauched:  ovules  solitary.  L.  H.  B. 

Ixoras,  which  are  handsome  dwarf  flowering  shrubn, 
belong  to  the  tropics.  The  species,  as  well  as  their  hy- 
brids, all  bear  beautiful  trusses  of  flowers  of  various 
shailes,  from  a  creamy  white  to  a  rich  crimson.  They 
require  a  stove  temperature  during  most  of  the  time, 
althnuKh,  after  having  finished  their  growth  in  the  early 
autumn,  they  could  be  placed  for  a  time  into  a  lower  or 
greenhouse  temperature,  in  which  they  would  more  fully 
ripen  their  young  growth  an<l  set  and  develop  their  flower 
buds.  After  this,  when  again  placed  in  the  warmhouse, 
the  plants  will  keep  flowering  until  spring.  Sandy  leaf- 
mold,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  is  best  to  cultivate  them 
in.  They  like  plenty  of  beat  and  moisture,  and  care 
should  be  takennot  tooverpot  them.  The  foliage  shouM 
be  syringed  often,  as  otherwise  the  nieiily  bug  and  other 
insects  will  infest  them.  They  do  best  in  a  sunny  8p<»t 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  but  should  not  fall  below 
60°  while  growini;.  They  propagate  freely  from  cuttings 
of  half-ripe  wood,  and  they  produce  their  best  fl<»wers 
when  the  pots  are  fllletl  with  roots;  then  a  little  feeding 
with  liquid  manure  will  bring  out  the  size  and  color  of 
the  flowers  to  perfection.  H.  A.  SiEBRErHT. 

Many  of  the  Latin  names  of  Ixoras  are  of  horticultural 
forms.  Of  this  class,  the  following  are  in  the  Amer. 
trade:  f/i^^ao»i,  fls.  brilliant  salmon-orange,  (,'<^?ft,  fls, 
pure  white:  cross  of  /.  coccinea  and  /.  stricta.x&r,  alba. 
Conspiena,  fls.  yellow,  becoming  orange.  IHxianu,  fls, 
«leep  orange,  Frdseri,  fls.  scarlet  in  the  tube,  and  bril- 
liant salmon  above.  Orniita,  salmon-orange.  Princeps, 
fls.  whitish,  becoming  orange;  said  to  have  come  from 
Java.  Jfeg\na,  fls.  shaded  violet-salmon.  JSutigiiinea, 
fls.  crimson,  shaded  with  violet.  Spltndida,  crimson- 
orantre.  I.H.  29:463.  IWstii,  fls.  pale  rose,  becoming 
brilliant;  hybrid  (Gn. 42:886.  G.M. 36:35).  WiHiamsii, 
fls.  re<ldish  salmon.  Other  horticultural  forms  are: 
Armen)(tca,  yellow;  Dfcorn,  yellow;  ///M.«/r/.s,  orange; 
InsSgnis,  rose;  Pi7f/ri»Mi.  orange-scarlet :  Prnfiisa,  rose; 
Specidsa,  yellow;  JSple'ndens,  orange;    I'enusta,  or&nge. 

A.  Fls.  usually  in  shades  of  red  {sometimes  varying  to 

rose ) . 

Strlcta,  Roxbg.  (/.  coccinea,  Hort.  /.  bldnda,  Ker- 
/.  crocAffi,  Lindl.).  Apparently  the  common  species, 
known  in  greenhouses  as  /.  coccinea:  glabrous  shrub, 
with  sessile  or  subsessile  Ivs.  which  are  obovate  or  obo- 
vate  oblong,and  very  slender-tuited  fls.  in  dense  corymbs, 
the  corolla  lobes  short  and  rounded.  Moluccas  and 
China.  B.M,  169  (as /,  corctw«rt).  B.R.  10:782. -Runs 
into  nearly  pure  white  forms,  /.striata  of  the  importers 
of  Japanese  plants  is  probably  a  misprint  for  stricta. 
There  are  said  to  be  yellowish  fld.  forms.  Prince  of 
Orange  is  said  to  be  a  form  of  this  species. 

coccinea,  Linn.  (/,  grnndiflf>ra,  Br.  I.  Pandhuca, 
Roxbg. ).  Much  like  the  last,  but  Ivs,  oblong  and  corolla 
lobes  acute,    E,  Indies.    B.R.  2:154;  6:513. 

macrcth^rsa,  Tejsm.  &  Binn.  (/.  Puffli,  Moore). 
Very  lartre,  glabrous:  Ivs.  a  foot  long,  linear-oblong  to 
oblong-lanceolate :  cluster  very  large,  8  in.  across, 
bearing  very  many  deep  red  tinged  crimson  fls.,  with 
lanceolate  obtuse  lobes  about  Kin.  long.  E.  Indies.  B. 
M.  6853. — Probably  the  finest  of  the  genus. 

AA.  FJs,  in  shades  of  yellow  or  orange. 

Javdnica,  DC.  Glabrous  shrub  with  Ivs.  5-7  in.  long, 
ovate-oblong,  acute  or  acuminate :  corymb  terminal, with 
forking  coral-red  branches:  fls.  deep  orange-red,  the 
lobes  rounded.   Java.   B.M,  4586, 

cong68ta,  Roxb,  (/,  Griffithii,  Hook.),  Evergreen 
tree  iu  its  native  haunts,  glabrous,  except  the  cymes: 
Ivs.  very  large  (G-12  in.  long),  stalked,  elliptic  or  elliptic- 
oblong,  acute  or  acuminate:  cymes  sessile  or  nearly  so: 
fls.  ontnge-yellow,  changing  to  reddish,  the  segments 
rounded.   Indies.    B.M.  4325. 

AAA.    Flowers  white. 
parvifldra,  Vahl.    Evergreen  tree,  with  subsessile  ob- 
long or  elliptic-o))tuse  Ivs.  3-6  in.  long:  cymes  sessile: 
fls.  white,  the  tube  only  H  in.  long.    India.       l_  jj^  g^ 
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JACABANDA  (Brazilian  name).  DignoniticKr.  J. 
ovalifoiin  perhaps  ranks  ainung  the  100  best  flowering 
trees  or  shruba  for  iihtro|)ical  regions.  The  foliage  is 
as  Unely  cut  as  a  f  rn,  symmetrical  and  ele;;ant.  The 
leaves  are  decussate,  distant,  each  one  with  16  or  more 
pairs  of  pinnH»,  each  pinna  havinfc  14-24  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets. The  plant  bears  loose, pyramidal  panicles, 8  in.  hiffh, 
of  40-lK)  i»lue  ris.,  each  2  in.  I'onx  and  1%  in.  wide,  which 
have  a  lon^,  bent,  swelling  tul>e  and  the  2  lobes  of  one 
lip  smaller  than  the  'A  other  lobes.  From  S.  F'la.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  foliaKe  plants  for  the  S.,  valuable 
alike  for  tlorists'  decorations,  conservatory,  subtropical 
beddin;?in  the  North,  or  for  lawn  specimens  in  F''lorida, 
where,  if  cut  back  by  frost,  it  rapidly  recovers  its  beauty. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more.  It  is  commonly 
planted  in  parts  of  S.  Calif.,  and  attains  a  heijjht  of  50 
ft.  and  more.  This  species  is  also  cult,  in  Europe  under 
glass.  Jacarandaisa  irenusof  about 30 tropical  American 
species,  mostly  Brazilian:  trees,  with  Ivs.  opposite,  2- 
pinnate,  rarely  1-pinnate:  Ifts.  usually  numerous,  en- 
tire oi'  dentate:  Hs.  showy  blue  or  violet,  panicled  ; 
corolla  lobes  rotund;  perfect  stamens  4,  didynamous; 
staminode  about  as  long  as  the  stamens,  club-shaped  at 
the  apex  and  often  bearded  at  the  top. 

ovalifdlia,  R.  Br.  (./.  mimnsipfdliu,  D.  Don).  Lvs. 
distant,  spreading,  oblong,  villous:  fls.  more  or  less 
horizontal.  S.  Amer.  B.R.  8:031.  B..M.  2327.  R.H. 
!«'-»': -^2.  E.  N.  Reasoneb  and  W  31. 

JACK  BEAN.    Refer  to  Canat;a^'a. 

JACK  FKUIT.    Artocarpus  integrifoVa, 

JACK'IN-A-BOZ.  JTernandia. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT.    See  Arisama. 

JACOBJBA.  All  included  in  t'eneeio. 

JACOBINIA  (probably  a  personal  name).  Aennfhd' 
ee(f.  A  polymorphous  genus  of  30  or  40  tropical 
American  herbs  or  shrubs,  including  the  genera  Libonia, 
Sericographis  and  Cyrtanthera.  Plants  cultivated  for 
their  narrow-tubular  red,  orange  or  yellow  fls. :  lvs.  op- 
posite and  entire:  calyx  deeply  5-parted,  with  linear  or 
awl-shaped  segments;  corolla  more  or  less  2-lipped, 
one  lip  2-l)bed  and  the  other  3-lobed;  stamens  2;  stami- 
nodia  represented  by  two  hairy  elevations  on  the  corolla 
tube;  pistil  ripening  into  an  oblong  or  ovate  capsule, 
the  st>le  filiform,  the  ovary  surrounded  by  a  disk. 

Jacobinias,  in  common  with  other  Acanthads,  are 
much  confused  as  to  species.  A  closely  allied  genus  is 
Justicia,  which,  among  other  characters,  is  distinguished 
by  having  spurs  or  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  an- 
ther lobes,  whereas  Jacobinia  has  no  such  appendages. 
Other  allied  genera  are  Aphelandra,  Dianthera,  Ad- 
hatoda,  Thyrsacanthus,  Eranthemum,  Barleria,  Dseda- 
lacanthus. 

Jacobinias  are  mostly  subshrubs  in  their  native  places, 
but  they  are  usually  treated  as  herbs  under  cultivation. 
They  are  showy  greenhouse  or  conservatory  subjects. 
When  well  grown  they  are  attractive  plants,  but  they 
soon  become  weedy  under  neglect.  They  propagate  very 
readily  from  cuttings,  after  the  manner  of  fuchsias, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  plants  are  visually  those  which 
are  allowed  to  bloom  but  once.  Most  of  them  thrive  well 
under  conditions  suited  to  begonias. 

A.  Fls.  in  a  more  or  less  dense  terminal  panicle  or 
thifrse  :  comUa  long,  more  or  less  curved .  st<i- 
me)is  fixed  to  the  middle  or  near  the  top  of  co- 
rolla tube.  (Subgenus  Cyrtanthera.) 

magnlfica,  Benth.  &  Hook.  {Cyrtanthera  magnifica, 
Nees.  Justicia  niaqnifica,l?o\x\).  Strong  fork  ins?  herb 
or  subshrub,  blooming  when  1  or  2  ft.  high,  but  becom- 


ing several  feet  high  if  allowed  to  grow:  stems  4-an« 
gle«l  :  lvs.  opposite,  lance<»late  to  ovate-lanceolate  to 
oval-oblong,  narn»w  or  broad  at  base,  attenuate  to  apex, 
wavy-margined,  veiny,  downy,  sonietinies  a  foot  long: 
rts.  rose-purple,  ascending,  arched  at  the  top  and  the 
lower  lip  rectirving,  borne  in  dense  terminal  spike-like 
thyrses.  Brazil.  G.F.  .5:317.  Var.  c4rnea  [Justicia 
rf/rM#''»,  Hook.)  has  tlesh-colored  tls.  H.M.  ;{:W3.  B.R. 
17:131>7.  — A  handsome  old  plant,  of  ccniparatively  easy 
culture  in  a  conservatory  temperature.  Cuttings  matte 
in  Feb.  or  March  should  bloom  early  the  following 
winter.  Young  plants  are  ti-^ualiy  most  satisfactory,  the 
old  ones  being  kept  over  only  for  cutting  stock.  Give 
rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing  season. 

Pohliilna,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Cifrtanthera  Pohliiina, 
Nees  I.  Much  like  J.  magnifira,  hut  more  robust  and 
leafy:  lvs.  ovate-acuminate  and  rounded  or  nearly  or 
quite  cordate  at  the  base,  more  glabrous,  often  purple- 
tinged  :  tls.  bright  crimson  :  bracts  short-acute,  or  in 
one  form  obtuse.  Brazil.  —  Voss  considers  J.  magnifica^ 
var.  earnea  to  be  synonymous  with  J.  Pohliana. 

Var.  veltltina,  Hort.  (./.  velutina  and  Ju-sticia  vein- 
tina,  Hort.  Cyrtanthera  Pohli()na,  var  velittina, 
Nees).  Dwarf:  bracts  obtuse  :  lvs.  villous-pubescent 
on  both  surfaces  :  fls  2  in.  long,  rose-color.  Brazil. 
Gng.  7:212.  A.F  14:;>98.  — A  worthy  plant  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction  in  this  country.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent pot  subject  and  has  been  considerably  adver- 
tised recently  as  the  "New  Dwarf  Justicia  velutina."  A 
profuse  and  continuous  bloomer.  Cultural  remarks  un- 
der J.  magnifica  also  apply  to  this. 


Fls.  in  a  dense  terminal  spike:  corolla  long  and 
curved:  stamens  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  tube. 
{Subgenus  Polystachys.) 

cocclnea,  Hiem.  (Justicia  coeclnea,  Aubl.).  Erect 
herb  or  subshrub,  usually  grown  from  cuttings  each 
year  and  treated  as  a  pot  subject :  2-5  ft.  high :  branches 
terete:  lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  glabrous 


1190.    Jacobinia  Penrhosiensis  (X  }0. 

or  nearly  so  :  fls.  crimson,  in  a  dense  terminal  spike, 
pubescent,  the  long  upper  lip  more  or  less  arched  and 
the  lower  one  reflexed.  Brazil.  B.M.  4;t2.  — Blooms  in 
summer.  Said  to  be  known  sometimes  as  Aphelandra 
cristata. 
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AAA.    FIs.  scattered  or  in  loose  more  or  less  leafy  pani- 
cles :  of  jnediutn  length,  straight  or  nearly  so 
not  deeply  cleft.    {^Subgenus  Littcnia.) 
paacifl6ra,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Sericfigraphis  pauriflhra, 
Nees.    Lihbnia  floribunda,  C  Koch).    A  common  con- 
servatory plant,  subshrubby,  but  usually  treated  as  a 
pot-plant,  with   terete,  short-jointed,  close   pubescent 
branches:    Ivs.   elliptic  or  elliptic  cblong,    short    and 
rather  small,  entire,  very  short-stalked  :  tls.  \  in.  long, 
tubular,   drooping  or   nearly   horizontal,    scarlet  with 
yellow  at  the  end,  the  lips  short.  Brazil.  — A  most  florif- 
erous  plant,  almost  as  e!>sy  to  grow  as  a  fuchsia,  and 
to  be  handled  in  essentially  the  same  way. 

Penrhosi^nsis  {Lihonia  Penrhosie'nxis,  Carr.).  Fig. 
IIDO.  Much  like  the  last,  but  Ivs.  more  pointed  and  Hs. 
larger  and  more  showy.  R.H.  1876:50.  Gng.  2:1U1.  — It 
is  a  most  excellent  plant,  and  is  taking  the  place  of  J. 
pauciflora.  It  is  hybrid  ot  J.  panciflora  and  J.  Ghies- 
brechtiana.  Another  and  very  similar  hybrid  of  the  same 
parentage  is  Sericobonia  ignea,  Lindl.  &  Andre.  I.H. 
22:198.  J.  Penrhosiensis  is  a  winter  bloomer,  a  little 
earlier  than  J.  pmiciflora.  Cuttings  struck  in  spring 
make  full  blooming  subjects  by  fall  and  early  winter. 
This  and  J.  puiivi flora  are  common  conservatory  plants. 

Ghiesbreghti^na,  Benth.  &  Hook.  {Cyrtanthera 
Ghifsbreyhtl(in(i,l)ecne.  SeriiographisGhiesbreghtiami, 
Nees.  Jusfiria  Uheisbreghtiana,  Leni.  Apheldndra 
Ghieshreghtidna,  Hort.).  Lvs.  narrower  (lance-ovate) 
and  longer,  acuminate  :  fls.  in  a  termiiial,  very  loose 
panicle,  tubular,  scarlet,  appearing  at  the  same  season 
as  those  oft/.  Penrhosiensi.s.  Mex.  F.::.  4:339.  — Jntrod. 
by  Ghiesbreght:  but  when  the  plf.nt  was  transferred  to 
the  genus  Jacobinia  the  name  was  misspelled  Ghies- 
hrechtiana. 

J.  Lindeni.  Nichols.  (.Iiisticia  Lindeni,  Houll.),  is  a  Mexican 
snhshnxb,  with  lance-ovate  hs.,  and  a  fascicled  head  of  orange- 
yellow  rts.  Does  not  appear  to  l>e  in  the  Aiuer.  trade.  R.H. 
1870:250.  L.  H.  B. 

JACOB'S  LADDEE.   Polemonium  ceemleum. 
JACOB'S  STAFF.   Fouquieria  splendens. 

JACQUEMONTIA  ( after  Victor  Jacquemont,  a  French 
naturali.-^t ;  died  1832).  VonrolvHlilven>.  About  50  spe- 
cies of  tropical  and  subtropical  twining  herbs,  allied  to 
Ipomcea  and  Convolvulus,  to  which  they  are  inferior  !or 
garden  culture.  They  are  distinguished  from  Ipomcea 
by  having  two  stigmas  instead  of  one;  and  from  Con- 
volvulus by  having  the  stigmas  ovate  or  oblong  instead 
of  linear-tiiiforra  to  subulate.  /.  violacea  makes  an  at- 
tractive greenhouse  climber  for  summer  and  autumn 
flowering,  but  is  not  as  desirable  for  this  purpose  as 
several  species  of  Ipomcea.  It  is  apt  to  become  leggy 
after  a  few  years.  Propagated  readily  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings. For  v^ther  botanical  cnaracters  and  cultural  di- 
rections, see  Iponkoea. 

viol&cea,  Choisy  {Convdlvulus  penfdnfhus.  Jacq.). 
Stem  perennial,  somewhat  shrubby  at  base,  twining G-8 
ft.,  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous:  Ivs.  cordate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate:  peduncles  slender,  bearing  5-12 
fls.  in  a  loose cymose cluster;  corolla  about  Hi  in.  wide, 
short-funnelform,  sharply  5-angled,  rich  violet-blue. 
June-Sept.  Trop.  Ame-.,  and  as  farnortn  as  Fla.  B.M. 
2151.  B.  4:197.  P.M.  (5:219.  In  var.  caa^scens,  Hort. 
{J.  canesrens,  Benth.),  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
short,  brownish  down.    B.R.  33:27, 

tamnifdlia,  Griseb.  Plant  annual,  usually  low  and 
erect,  at  length  twining  if  support  is  near,  cover^-dwith 
tawny  yellow  hairs:  Ivs.  cordate,  ovate,  long-petioled: 
peduncles  bearing  many  fls.  in  dense,  involucrate  clus- 
ters: fls.  less  than  %  in.  long,  violet.  Cult,  and  waste 
ground,  S.  C.  to  Ark.,  and  southward. 

S.  \V.  Fletoher. 

JACQUtNIA  (Nicholas  Joseph  de  Jacquin,  1727-1817, 
distinguished  botanical  painter  and  writer,  who  painted 
many  West  Indian  plants  from  nature),  ifyrsindceip. 
About  20  species  of  tropic£.l  American  trees  and  shrubs, 
one  of  which  is  called  Bracelet  Wood  in  the  West  Indies, 
because  the  brown  and  yellow  shiny  seeds  are  made  into 
bracelets.    It  is  a  low  "tree,  w'.h  evergreen  Ivs.  some- 


what like  box  but  obovate,  and  racemes  of  small,  white, 
honey-scented  fls.  which  in  theNcrth  under  glass  would 
be  borne  in  winter.  It  seems  to  be  cult,  only  in  S.  Fla. 
and  S.  Calif,  outdoors.  Generic  characters  are  hs. 
rigid,  margined,  entire:  fls,  "vhite  or  oraage,  borne  in 
racemes,  umbels  or  singly  ;  corolla  5- fid,  wheel-  to  sal- 
ver-shaped, crowned  at  the  throat  and  between  the  lobes 
with  5  roundish  appendages  (staminodia) :  berry 
leathery,  several-seeded.  In  the  allied  genus  Theo- 
phrasta  the  corolla  is  cylidrical,  shortly  5-lobed,  the  ap- 
pendages are  fastened  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  instead 
of  the  throat,  and  the  berry  is  many-seeded. 

armill&ris,  Linn.  Lvs.  cuneate-spatulate  or  obovate, 
blunt,  revolute  at  the  margin,  usually  whorled,  4  in. 
long,  lla  in.  wide:    berry  li  in.  thick.    W,  Indies. 

JAMBOLAN.    Eugenia  Jambolana, 

JAHBOS.    See  Eugenia  Jawbos. 

JAm£SIA  (after  its  discoverer.  Dr.  Edwin  James, 
1797-lbOI,  botanical  explorer  of  the  Rocky  Mountains). 
Syn.,  Edwinia.  Saxifragdcece.  Low,  hardy  shrub  of  up- 
right habit,  with  deciduous,  opposite,  petioled,  serrate 
lvs.,  and  white  fls.  in  terminal,  short  panicles.  Hand- 
some shrul  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or  rocky  slopes 
in  sunny  situations,  thriving  in  any  well  drained  garden 
soil,  best  in  a  peaty  and  sandy  one.  Prop,  by  seeds  or 
by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood.  One  species  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  Utah  to  New  Mex.  Lvs.  without  stip- 
ules: calyx  lobes  and  petals  5:  stamens  10:  stylrs  usu 
ally  3:  f r.  a  3-celled,  many-seeded,  dehiscent  capsule. 

Americana,  Torr.  &  Gr.  Shrub,  to  4  ft. :  lvs.  broadly 
ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  acute,  serrate,  dentat  i,  pubescent 
or  almost  tj'labrous  above,  whitish  tomentose  beneath, 
^.,-2  in.  long:  fls.  about  %  in.  across,  white,  sometimes 
pinkish  outside.  June.  B.M.  6142.  J.  H.  III.  32:37. 
Gn.  32.  p.  522,  and  33,  p.  606.  Alfred  Rehder. 

JAMESTOWN  WEED  is  Datura  Stramonium. 

JAMROSAi)E.    See  Eugenia  Jambos. 

JABBAH.    Eucalyptus  marginata. 

JASIONE  (ancient  name  of  no  application  to  this 
plant).  CampanulCtceiP.  This  includes  the  Shepherd's 
Scabious,  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant  of  com- 
pact habit,  about  a  foot  high,  and  bearing  globose  heads 
2  inches  in  diameter,  co''iposed  of  very  many  light  blue 
flowers.  It  is  of  e  sy  1 1  'ture  in  any  garden  soil,  grows 
either  in  full  si'  ght  »  "»nrtial  shade,  and  is  equally 
adapted  for  b-  ^rs,  e<4g..>,-,  or  the  rockery.  The 
common  annua  Scabious  belongs  to  the  teasel  family, 
and  has  4  star^ens,  while  the  Shepherd's  Scabious  has 
5  stamens.  Jasione  has  about  12  species,  mostly  Euro- 
pean, and  is  rasily  distinguished  from  its  allies  by  the 
fls,  oeing  borne  in  a  head  with  r\n  involucre,  the  corolla 
cut  into  5  avvl-shaped  strips,  and  the  anthers  somewhat 
united  at  their  bases.  They  differ  widely  in  duration 
and  habit.    Prop,  by  division  and  seed. 

per^nnis,  Lr  n.  Shepherd's  Scabtous.  Sheep 
ScAHiors.  Sheep's-bit.  Stem  erect,  sparingly  if  at 
all  branched  :  root-lv.s.  obovate,  la  the  non-floriferous 
plants  forming  a  tufted  rosette;  stem-1  vs. oblong-linear, 
entire:  peduncles  long,  leafless:  bracts  ovate,  serrate- 
dentate.   July,  Aug.    B.R.  6:505.    B.M.  2198. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  W.  M. 

JASMINUM  (Arabic  name).  Oleiicetr.  .Jasmine. 
Jessamine.  Climbing  or  erect  shrubs,  of  more  than  100 
species  in  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World.  Fls,  fra- 
grant; corolla  yellow  or  white  (soLietimes  reddish  out- 
side), salver-shaped,  the  4-9  lobes  convolute  iu  the  l>nil, 
much  exceeding  the  calyx;  stamens  2,  included  in  the 
corolla  tube:  ovary  2-loculed,  with  a  single  erect  ovule 
in  each  locule,  becoming  in  fr.  a  twin  berry:  lvs.  pin- 
nate, but  sometimes  reduced  to  1  1ft.  (petiole  jointed). 
.Jasmines  are  of  diverse  horticultural  groups.  Some  of 
them  are  hardy  in  the  mid«lle  and  southern  states, 
whereas  others  are  wii.ter-flowering  warmhotise  plants. 
Most  of  them  are  known  as  coolhouse  or  ter.iperate- 
house  shrubs,  of  half-climbing  habit.    They  are  all  of 
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2a.sy  culture.  They  propagate  readily  by  cuttings  of 
nearly  nifttu/e  wood  and  by  layers.  Often  the  tls, 
are  very  frajrrant.  The  species  are  usually  culled  Jas- 
niines,  and  the  word  Jessamine  is  commonly  restricted 
to  J.  off icinaie fV^hxch  is  the  Jessamine  of  poetrj'.  Some 
of  them  (particularly  J.  gr(tndiflorum)  are  grown  for 
perfume-making.  TheCape  Jessamine  is  Gardenia.  Yel- 
low or  Carolina  Jessamine  is  Gelsemium. 


afSne,  7. 

anastomosans,  5. 
Azorifuni,  9. 
flarttm,  10. 
gracile,  6. 
grapillimuTn,  4. 
gninditlonim,  8. 
hirsutum,  3. 
humiie,  10. 
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m,ultifionan,3.  Sambae   1. 

nudiflonun,  12.  Sieboldianmn.  12. 
odoratissinium,  11.      simplicifolium 

officinale,  7.  trifoUatum,  1. 

poeticiitn,  7.  trinerve,  5. 

pul>escens.  3.  (riitrnphans,  10. 

Jieevesii,  10.  uudulatum,  2. 


A.    Lvs.  reduced  to  one  Iff.:  fU.  white. 
B.    Cdlyjr  pubesceut  or  hairy. 

1.  Siinbac,  Soland.  Arabian  Jasmine.  Climbing, 
the  angular  branchlets  pubescent:  lvs.  opposite  or  ter- 
nate  (the  ternate-lvd.  specimens  giving  rise  to  the  name 
trifoUatum),  firm  in  texture,  shining,  nearly  or  quite 
glabrou"  ♦^  -  n-^tiole  short  and  abruptly  curved  upwards, 
elliptic  vace  c  "  ^  .*i-ovate,  either  prominently  acute 
or  "om^l  <-i V  ;t.»'''^i  on  the  end,  entire,  prominently 
veined:  c.  >  '^  S-»  it.  :  calyx  lobes  linear und  promi- 
nent, hirsute  O".  '.c -cufj:  (sometimes  almost  glabrous) : 
corolla  tube  "'  i.  .  I<  ;  lobes  oblong  or  orbicular. 
India.  — Much  v.')-.  V  ropics.  Fls.  white,  but  turn- 
ing purple  as  they  uie.  xi.R.  1:1.  A  full  double  but- 
ton-fld.  group  is  in  cult.,  one  form  of  which  is  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  (or  Grand  Duke).  The  double  form  is 
shown  in  B.M.  1785.  This  double  form  .sometimes  passes 
as  J.  trifoUatum,  J,  Sambae  is  a  perpetual  bloomer, 
pa-ticularly  in  frostless  countries,  where  it  can  stand 
in  the  open. 

2.  undul^tom,  Ker.  Climbing,  with  hairy  branches, 
slender :  lvs.  opposite,  short-petioled,  rather  sniali 
(about  2  in.  long),  ovate-lanceolate  and  acuminate,  some- 
what pubescent  beneath,  somewhat  undulate:  fls.  G-10, 
in  terminal  cymes,  white,  long-tubed;  calyx  teeth  short; 
corolla  tube  %  in.  long,  and  slender;  lobes  half  or  less 
as  long.aeute.  India.  B.R.  6 :4."56.  — Lvs.  sometimes  ter- 
ns »^«.   Little  known  in  cult,  in  this  country. 

.  pub68cen8,  Willd.  (J.  hirsutnm,  Willd.  J.  multi- 
florum,  Andr.).  Climbing,  ruity-hairy :  lvs.  very  short- 
petioled,  rather  thick,  ovate-acute:  calyx  teeth  usually 
%  in.  long  (nearly  or  quite  twice  as  long  as  in  J.  undn- 
latum),  with  spreading  yellow  hairs:  fls.  white,  much 
like  those  of  J.  uudulatum,  the  lobes  broad,  often  half- 
double.  India.  B.M.  1991.  B.R.  1:15. -Will  stand  some 
frost. 

4.  gracillimum,  Hook,  f .  Climbing  or  scrambling,  soft 
pubescent  or  hairy:  lvs.  ^ery  short-petioled,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  the  base  covdate  or  truncate,  bright 
green  abo''e  and  pultescent  beneath,  \%  in.  or  less  long: 
fls.  white,  in  verj"  large,  dense  hanging  heads,  an  inch 
or  more  across,  fragr.  ^*  calyx  teeth  long  and  awl-like, 
half  f-'  '  ng  as  the  sit  ler  corolla  tube;  corolla  lobes 
many  (usually  about  0),  acute.  N.Borneo.  G.C.  II.  15:9. 
B.M.  6.")9.  — Long,  lithe  branches  spring  from  near  the 
ground  and  bear  heavy  clusters  at  their  ends.  Handsome 
winter  bloomer.   Nearly  hardy  in  eastern  N.  Car. 

BB.    Calyx  glabrous. 

5.  trinerve,  Vahl.  Tall-climhing,  with  terete  glabrous 
branches:  lvs.  short-stalked,  ample,  ovate-oblong  and 
acuminate,  strongly  3-nerved  from  the  base:  fls.  white, 
in  small  clusters;  calyx  teeth  narrow  but  much  shorter 
than  the  long  corolla  tube;  corolla  lobes  only  half  as 
long  as  the  tube,  acute.  India.  B.R.  11:918.  — Perhaps 
caly  a  form  of  J.  anastomosans.  Wall. 

6.  Bimplicifdlium,  Forst.  (J.  lucidum,  Banks). 
Climber,  or  sometimes  a  tree  in  its  native  place,  gla- 

■rous  or  pubescent:  lvs.  niostly  short-stalked,  shining. 
Tan  ing  from  oblong-elliptic  to  •  r-  *e-lanceolate  to  cor- 
date-ovate, acute  or  obtuse,  .isually  less  than  .'{  in.  long: 
fls.  white,  in  terminal  forking,  nuiny-fld.  clusters;  calyx 
teeth  short  and  st  netimes  scarcely  any;   corolla  tube 


yi-}4  in.  long,  the  acute  lobes  somewhat  shorter.  Au- 
stral. B.M.  980.  B.R.  8:G0G  (as  J.  yracile,  Andr.).- 
Summer  bloomer. 

AA.  Lvs.  of  3  or  more  Ifts. 
B.  Flowers  white. 

7.  officinale,  Linn.  (J.  poe'ticum,  Hort. ).  Jessamine. 
Long,  slender  grower  requiring  support,  but  scarcely 
self-climbing,  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so:  lvs.  opposite, 
odd-pinnate,  the  lateral  Ifts.  2-:5  pairs  and  rhomboid-ob- 
long-acute, the  terminal  one  longer:  fls.  2-10  in  termi- 
nal more  or  less  leafy  clusters;  calyx  teetii  linear, 
%-%  in.  long,  or  sometimes  as  long  as  the  rather  short 
corolla  tube;  corolla  lobes  oblong,  more  or  less  involute 
on  the  margins.  Persia,  India.  B.M.  .U.  R.H.  1878,  p. 
428. -Long  cultivated.  The  glossy  foliage  and  fragrant 
white  summer-blooming  fls.  render  the  plant  very  at- 
tractive in  the  S.,  where  it  is  hardy.  With  protection  it 
will  stand  as  far  N.  as  Phila.  Vaf.  afflne,  Nichols.  (J. 
afnne,  Hort.),  is  a  form  with  larger  fls.  R.H.  1878,  p. 
428. 

8.  grandifldrum,  Linn.  Catalonian,  Italian,  Royal 
or  Spanish  Jasmine.  Nearly  erect-growing, the  branches 
drooping  and  angular,  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so :  lvs. 
opposite,  the  rachis  flattened  or  winged,  the'  Ifts.  2-3 
pairs,  elliptic  or  round-elliptic,  mostly  ending  in  a  very 
small  point  or  cusp;  calyx  teeth  >4  in.  long  or  rarely 
half  as  long  as  the  corolla  tube;  corolla  star-shaped, 
larger  than  in  J.  officinale.  India.  B.R.  2:91.  — Prob- 
ably the  best  white-flowered  species.  Summer  and  fall, 
or  nearly  perpetual  in  warm  countries.  Much  grown  in 
Eu.  for  perfumery.    Stands  10^- 12°  of  frost. 

9.  Azdricum,  Linn.  Climbing,  glabrous  or  nearly  so, 
the  branches  terete:  lvs,  evergreen,  opposite,  the  Ifts. 
3,  ovate-acuminate,  the  2  side  ones  often  smaller:  calyx 
teeth  very  small;  oblong  corolla  lobes  about  as  long  as 
the  tube.  Canary  Isl.  B.M.  1889. -A  good  white-fld. 
temperate-house  species  blooming  in  summer  and  winter. 


1191.  Jasminum  humilc  (X  %). 


BB.   Flowers  yellow. 

10.  hilimile,  Linn.  {J.  rerolittum,  Sims.  J.  f^dvum^ 
Sieb.  J.  triiimphans,  Hort.).  Italian  Yellow  Jas- 
mine. Fig.  1191.  A  diffuse  shrub,  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  S.  reaching  20  ft.  and  requiring  support,  but  in 
glasshouses  usually  grown  as  a  pot  bush:  branches  gla- 
brous, angled:  lvs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate  (rarely  re- 
duced to  i  lft.),the  lateral  Ifts.  1-3  pairs,  all  Ifts.  thick- 
ish  and  acuminate,  and  more  or  less  revolute  on  the  edges, 
varying  from  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate  to  oblong-ro- 
tund: fls.brightyellow.inopenclusters;  calyx  teeth  very 
short;  corolla  tube  %-l  in.  long.  U'-ually  considerably 
exceeding  the  mostiv  obtuse  and  reflexing  lobes.  Trop. 
Asia.  B.M.  17:{1.  B.R.  3:17S;  5::!50.  L:B.C.  10:0ti«;.- 
The  commonest  Jasmine  in  American  glasshouses,  usu- 
'-'  y  knov^u  as  J.  revolutum.  It  is  hardy  in  the  open  as 
^ar  north  as  Maryland.  Lv; .  thick  and  evergreen.  Needs 
a  cool  house  if  gn»wn  under  glass.  Summer  and  fall 
bloomer.    J .  Beeresii,  Hort.,  may  belong  to  this  species. 

11.  odoratiSBimum,  Linn.  Much  like  the  last,  but  more 
erect  an<l  less  leafy  when  in  flower:  lvs.  alternate,  the 
le'""''ts  3  or  5,  shining,  oval  or  broad-oval  and  obtuse: 
fls.  yellow,  in  a  terminal  cluster:  calyx  teeth  ver\'  short; 
corolla  lobes  oblong-obtuse,  mostly  shorter  than  the  tube. 
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Summer.  Madeira,  B.M.  285.  — It  is  an  erect,  glabrous 
shrub  with  straight,  stiff,  terete  or  faintly  angular 
branches. 

12.  nudifldram,  Lintll.  {J.  Siehnldiiinnm,  Blume). 
Twiggy,  nearly  erect  shrub  with  4-angle<'.  glabrous  stiff 
branchlets:  Ivs.  opposite,  small,  with  3  little  ovate  cili- 
ate  Ifts.,  the  entire  foliage  falling  in  autumn  or  when 
the  growth  is  completed:  fls.  solitary,  in  early  spring  (or 
winter),  from  long,  scaly  buds,  subtende<i  by  several  or 
many  small  leaf-like  bracts,  yellow;  calyx  lobes  leafy 
and  spreading  or  retlexed,  shorter  than  the  corolla  tube; 
corolla  segments  obovate,  often  wavy.  China.  B.R. 
32:48.  B.M.  4G49.  K.H.  18.")2:201.  U.C.  III.  11 :181.-A 
most  interesting  plant,  reminding  one  of  Forsythia  when 
in  bloom.  Hardy  south  of  Washington,  and  blooming 
nearly  all  winter.  With  protection,  it  will  stand  as  far 
north  as  Hudson  river  valley,  and  bloom  very  early  in 
spring.  In  northern  glasshouses,  used  mostly  as  a  late 
winter  and  early  spring  bloomer.  Strong-growing  speci- 
mens need  support. 

J.  nnguJnre.  Valil.  Fls.  very  long-tubeil,  white:  Ivs.  opposite' 
ternate.  S.  At'r.  B  M.  686.1.—,/.  calcdreuin,  Miiell.  (.).  Novas 
Zelaudicum.  Bosse),  is  a  spring-  and  summer -blooniing  Aus- 
tralian species  witli  white  lis.  and  simple,  opposite,  thick,  'A-  or 
5- nerved  Ivs. — J.  didyinum,  Forst.  Climber:  !ls.  small,  white, 
in  narrow  axill.iry  cymes  which  exceed  the  Ivs.:  Ivs.  opposite, 
ternate:  Ifts.  often  retuse.  Austral.  B.M.  6;i49.— J^.  fruticars, 
Linn.  Bushy:  branches  angular:  Ivs.  alternate,  small,  ternate, 
the  Ifts.  obovate:  tls.  yellow.  Mediterranean  region.  B.M.  461. 
— J.  polydnthu III .  Franch.,  a  re<*ent  Chinese  species  in  the  way 
of  J.  granditlomni,  may  be  expe<'ted  to  apoear  in  cult.  Fls. 
white  inside,  reddish  outside,  long-tubed:  Ivs.  opposite,  with 
about  ')  Iong-.'i<'uralnale  Ifts.  R.H.  1891,  p.  270.— J.  pubiijennn, 
Don.    Much  like  J.  humile,  but  lis.  smaller  and  plant  villous. 

In'lia-  L.  H.  B. 

JATBOFHA  (Oreek,  referring  to  .ts  medicinal  use). 
£nphorbiiice(e.  This  includes  tLe  French  Physic  Nut,  J. 
C ureas,  which  is  grown  commercially  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  for  the  seeds,  which  yield  a  purgative  oil  re- 
sembling castor  oil.  It  is  also  grown  for  ornament  in 
S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif.  About  08  species  of  tropical  herbs 
or  tall  shrubs:  Ivs.  alternate,  petiolate,  usually  palmately 
lobed:  fls.  at  the  tips  of  branches  in  forking  cymose 
panicles,  monoecious;  calyx  5-parted;  corolla  twisted; 
stamens  10  or  fewer:  column  surrounded  by  5  glands: 
capsule  2-3-seeded. 

multifida,  Linn.  Shrubby,  5-10  ft.  high:  Ivs.  long- 
petioled,  T-D-parted,  glabrous,  not  glandular;  segments 
pinnatifid;  stipules  many-parted,  the  divisions  bristly: 
cymes  umbel-like:  petals  distinct,  3  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx;  stamens  8-10.  Tropics;  naturalized  in  Jamaica 
and  common  there.— Cult,  at  Santa  Barbara,  by  Fran- 
ceschi,  who  says  its  curiously  divided  leaves  and  scarlet 
flowers  are  verv  ornamental,  and  adds  that  it  is  called 
''Coral  Bush."  ' 

Ciircas,  Linn.  French  Physic  Nut.  Subshrub,  6-12 
ft.  high  :  Ivs.  subcordate-roundish,  angular  or  obsoletely 
3-5-lobed,  glabrous  ;  stipules  deciduous  :  corolla  ;">- 
parted,  villous  inside,  twice  as  iong  as  the  calyx;  sta- 
mens 10-15.  Tropics.  — A  weed  at  St.  Vincent.  Reasoner 
says  it  grows  20  ft.  high. 

goss^pifolia,  Linn.  Subshrub,  a  few  feet  high:  Ivs. 
loiiff-netioled,  5-partod,  with  prominent  gland-tipped 
hairs  on  the  margin,  petioles  and  many-parted  stipules, 
those  on  the  petioles  branched:  petals  distinct,  dark 
purple;  stamens  8-10.  Tropics.  L, B.C.  2:117.  B.R. 
9:74(5.— Long  cultivated  for  ornament.  Has  been  re- 
cently advocated  as  a  specittc  for  leprosy. 

J.  stimiiJ^isa,  Michx.,the  Spurge  Nettle,  is  a  common  weed 
in  the  South.  ,1,  B.  S.  Norton. 

JEFFERSONIA  (after  Thomas  Jefferson,  third  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.).  lierheriilaceif.  A  trenusof  2  specie" 
one  of  which  is  a  native  hardj'  herbaceous  perennial 
plant,  growing  about  8  in.  high,  with  characteristic  foli- 
age and  a  naked  scape,  bearing  a  solitary  white  (some- 
times reddish)  flower  in  Maj*.  Distinguished  from  the 
group  of  cultivated  allies  mentioned  under  Epimedium 
by  the  following  characters:  Ivs.  2-parted:  sepals  4; 
petalsS.largerthan  the  sepals. and  flat;  stamens  8:  ovules 
in  an  indefinite  number  of  series  along  the  venter.  The 
capsule  is  half-circumscissile  near  the  top.  making,  with 
the  scape,  an  object  resembling  a  pipe.    Mn.  5,  p.  220. 


binita,  Bart.  (J.  dipht/lla,  Pers.).   Fig.  1192.   Becom- 
ing 10-18  in.  high  in  fruit :  Ivs.  glaucous  beneath,  3-0  in, 
long, 2-4  in. wide:  fls, 
about    1    in.    across. 
Woods,  E.  Pa.  to  Va. 
andTenn.  B.B.2:92. 

JEBUSALEM  AB- 
TICHOKE.  See  .4/- 
tichoke,  Jerusalem. 
J.  Cherry,  iSolanum 
J\s,  iido-capsicum.  J. 
Cross.  Lifchuis  Chal- 
cedoniva.  J.  Oak. 
Chenopodium  Ho- 
trt/s.  J.  Sage.  Pfilo- 
mis  frutic  >sa.  J. 
Thorn.  Parkinsouia 
aculeata. 

JESSAMINE  is  Jasminum  offici- 
nale. Cape  Jessamine  is  Gardenia 
jasminoides.  Malayan  Jessamine  is 
Jihyucospermum  jasminoides. 

JEWEL  WEED.    Impatiens  aurea 

and  bi flora. 


JIMPSON    or 

Consult  Datura. 


JIMSON    WEED. 


1192. 

Jeffersonia 

binata. 

Nat.  sizo. 


JOB'S  TEABS.     Coix. 

JOE-PYE    WEED.      Eupatorivm 
purparenm. 

JOHNNY  APPLESEED.     See  Applested,  Johnny. 

JOHNSON  OBASS.     A  ndropogon  ffatepensis. 

JONQUIL.     See  Narcissus. 

JOVE'S  FBUIT.     Benzoin  melissifolium. 

JUB.SA  (after  Juba,  king  of  Numidia).  Palmdcere. 
This  includes  the  Wine  Palm  of  Chile,  J.  spectabilis, 
which  in  this  country  is  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif,  and 
in  the  North  under  glass.  "It  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
palms,"  says  Franceschi- "and  can  endure  drought  and 
many  degrees  of  cold.  If  liberally  treated,  it  makes  a 
large  tree  in  a  few  years."  A  full-sized  trunk  yields 
about  90  gallons  of  sugary  sap,  which  is  boiled  by  the 
Chileans  and  called  palm  honey.  There  is  some  danger 
of  the  species  being  exterminated  in  Chile.  The  fruits 
look  like  diminutive  cocoanuts,  and  are  called  Coquitos, 
or  by  the  trade  "Monkey's  Cocoanuts."  In  Europe,  it  is 
cult,  under  glass,  and  also  used  for  subtropical  bed. ling. 

Jubiva  specfahilis  is  a  handsome  and  satisfactory 
palm  for  the  cool  palm  house,  where  it  would  bt  treated 
in  common  with  .ch  plants  as  Charnarops  humilis, 
the  Sabals  and  Euterpe  nuutana,  which  may  be  grown 
well  in  a  night  temperature  of  50",  providing  the  plants 
are  properly  established.  In  general  appearance,  J. 
spectabilis  reminds  one  of  some  kinds  of  Pha-nix.  and, 
like  them,  does  not  show  the  true  character  of  its  foli- 
age in  a  very  sm.-t'l  state,  the  seedling  Jubapa  producing 
several  simple  Ivs,  before  developing  foliage  of  the  pin- 
nate type.  In  Jubnea,  however,  the  lower  pinntp  do  not 
revert  to  spines,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Plurnix, 
and  the  pinnsp  are  also  arranged  irregularly  on  the  mid- 
rib, thus  giving  the  fronds  a  feathery  effect.  The  cul- 
ture of  .Tubapa  is  by  no  means  difficult,  propagation  be- 
ing effected  by  means  of  imported  seeds,  which  usually 
give  a  fair  perceiiinge  of  germination,  providing  they 
are  started  in  a  wurmhouse  and  kept  moist.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  potted  as  soon  as  the  second  leaf  ap- 
pears, nnd  kei>t  in  a  warnibouse  xintil  they  are  large 
enough  for  a  4-inch  pot,  and  from  this  time  forward 
cooler  treatment  will  give  the  best  results,  always  re- 
membering the  fact  that  while  many  palms  (and  jubff>a 
among  the  number),  will  bear  nnich  neglect,  yet  the 
best  results  are  only  to  be  had  by  giving  "pl^^^y  o^  nour- 
ishment. 

Jubeea  has  2  species  of  tall,  unarmed  S.  American 
palms:    caudex  thick,  covered  with  the  bases  of  the 


JUB.EA 


JUGLANS 
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sheaths:  Ivs.  terminal,  pin\atisect;  segments  spread- 
ing, linear-lanceolate,  rigid;  margins  recurved;  rachis 
laterally  compressed,  convex  on  the  back,  acute  beneath ; 
sheath  short,  open.  Allied  genera  in  cult,  are  Attalea, 
Cocos,  Maximiliana  and  Sclieelea,  which  are  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  staminate  fls.  In  Juba?a  the 
petals  are  lanceolate:  stamens  numerous,  included,  the 
anther  cells  connate:  fr.  1-seeded.  In  Attalea  th-s  petals 
are  lanceolate :  stamens  10-24,  included,  anther  cells  con- 
nate :  t'r.  2-6-seeded.  F'or  <listiuctions  from  other  genera 
consult,  also,  Cocos,  Maximiliana  and  Schet  lea. 

specWbilis,  HBK.  Height  40-00  ft.:  Ivs.  6-12  ft. 
lonir.  G.C.  II.  18:401;  III.  18:.")16.  Gn.5,p.413.  V. 8:340. 
—The  southernmost  American  palm. 

W.  H.  Taplin  and  W.  M. 
JUDAS  TREE.     Cercis. 

jD'GLANS  (ancient  Latin  name  from  Jovis  glans,  nut 
of  Jupittrj.  Jiiijldnddceip.  Walki't.  Butternut.  Or- 
namental and  fruit-bearing  trees,  rarely  shrubs,  with 
deciduous,  alternate,  odd-pinnate  Ivs.,  and  with  incon- 
spicuous greenish  fls.,  appearing  with  the  Ivs.,  the 
staminate  in  penuulous  slender  catkins,  the  pistillate  in 
few- to  mauy-tld.  racemes:  the  fr.  a  large  drupe,  con- 
taitiiug  an  edible  nut.  Most  of  the  species  are  hardy, 
and  are  very  valuable  park  trees,  with  a  massive, 
straight  trunk,  and  a  light  and  airy  broad  top,  the  best 
being  probably  J.  nigra,  one  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the 
American  forest.   J .  vgia,  J".  Cnlifomica  and  the  Mexi- 


J.  cinerea  has  some  medicinal  properties.  The  nuts  of 
all  species  are  edible,  and  are  an  article  of  commercial 
importance,  especially  those  of  the  European  Walnut, 
which  are  the  best.    This  species  is  extensively  grown 


1193.  Leaf  of  Julians  nigra  (X>a). 

can  species  are  tender  in  the  North.  Though  mr.ny 
fungi  and  insects  prey  on  the  Walnut,  none  of  them  do 
very  serious  «lamage,'the  worst  being,  perhaps,  the  hick- 
ory-borer. The  wood  of  the  Walnut,  which  is  easily 
worked  and  susceptible  of  receiving  a  beuiitifnl  polish, 
is  nmoh  used  for  cabinet-making  and  the  interior  finish 
of  houses,  especially  that  ot  J.  niyra  and  ref/»a,  which 
is  heavy,  strong  pnd  durable,  and  of  dark  brown  color, 
while  that  of  t/.  cinerea  and  Siehohlia^a  is  light  and  soft. 
The  husks  of  the  nuts  are  sometimes  used  for  dyeing 
yellow,  and  the  bark  for  tanning  leather.    The  husk  of 


1194.  Pistillate  flowers  of  Juglans  cinerea. 
Natural  &ize. 

in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  in  California  and  in  the 
eas*  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia.  The  nuts  of  the 
nat.ve  sper^ies  are  also  sold  on  the  market,  but  mostly 
gathered  in  the  woods,  though  a  number  of  improved 
varieties  are  incultivation.  J.Sie^tDldinr.aandJ  conli- 
fortnis, with  nuts  superior  to  those  of  the  native  species, 
will  probholy  become  valuable  nut  trees  where  J.  regia 
is  too  tender;  the  nuts  of  both  are  much  valued  in 
Japan.  The  Walnut  grows  best  in  moderately  moist, 
rich  soil,  but  J.  cinerea  is  more  moisture-loving  and 
J",  regia  prefers  well-drained  hillsi«les.  They  are  not 
easily  transplanted  when  older,  and  therefore  the  nuts 
are  often  planted  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  but  they 
may  be  safely  transplanted  when  2  or  .3  years  old,  or 
even  later  when  they  have  been  tr^insplanted  in  the 
nursery.  Prop,  by  seeds,  which  should  be  stratified  and 
not  allowed  to  become  dry.  A  light,  sandy  soil  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  the  young  plants  produce  nior*»  fibrous 
roots,  while  in  stiff  soil  they  are  liable  to  make  a  long 
taproot.  The  young  seedlings  are  transplanted  when 
about  2  years  old;  sometimes  the  taproot  is  cut  by  a 
long  knife.  Varieties  are  often  grafted  on  potted  stock 
in  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring  or  are  bu(lded  in  sum- 
mer, either  shieM-  or  flute-budding  being  employed; 
even  top-grafting  of  old  trees  is  sometimes  practiced. 
About  10  species  in  N.  Amer.,  sout.i  to  Mex.  and  from 
!•".  E.  Europe  to  E.  Asia.  Trees,  rarely  large  shrubs:  the 
stout  brancnes  with  laminate 
pith  :  Ivs. without  stipules, 
of  aromatic  fragrance  when 
bruised:  staminate  fis.  with 
a  2-5-lobed  perianth  and 
<>-30  stamens,  in  slender  cat- 
kins ;  pistillate  fis.  in  few- 
to  raany-fld.  racemes:  ovary 
inferior,  I-celled,  with  4 
calyx  lobes  and  included  in 
a  3-lobed  involucre  :  fr.  a 
large  drupe  with  a  thick,  in- 
dehiscent  hu»k;  nut  2- or  4- 
celled  at  the  base,  indehis- 
cent  or  separating  at  last 
into  2  valves.  For  culture 
and  further  information,  st" 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Nut 
Culture  in  the  U.  S.,  quoted 
below  as  U.  S.  N.  C;  see, 
also,  Walnut. 


1195. 


Jurrlans  Mandschurica. 
Natural  size. 


A.  Fr.  glabrous  or  fincTtf  nnhes^^ent:  nut  4-celled  at 

the  bu.sf'. 
B.  Lfts.  5-13,  almost  entire. 

r^gia,  Linn.    Persian  or  Enolish  Walnut.    Round- 
heatled  tree,  to  70  ft. :  Ivs.  oblong  or  oblong-ovate,  acute 
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1195.  Juglans  Sieboldiana  (Xl-5). 

or  acuminate,  almost  jrlabrous,  bright  prreen,  2-5  iu.  long: 
fr.  almost  globular,  green;  nut  usually  oval,  reticulate 
and  rather  smooth,  rather  thin-shelled.  S.  E.  Europe, 
Himal.,  China.  U.  S.  N.  C,  pi.  G.  Many  vars.  are  culti- 
vated as  fruit  trees,  for  which  see  Wahmt.  Of  the  orna- 
mental vars.  the  most  distinct  and  decorative  is  var. 
laciniiLta,  Loml.  (var.  fiJh-iffifia,  Hort.,  var.  ospleuifdlia, 
Hort.),with  narrow,  pinnately  cut  Ifts.;  very  effective 
as  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn  ;  remains  usually 
shrubby.  Var.  monophylla,  Hort.,  has  the  Ivs.  simple  or 
3-foliolate.  Var.  p6ndxila, Hort.,  has  pendulous  branches. 
Var.  praeparttiriens,  Hort.,  is  a  shrublty  var.,  producing 
rather  small,  thin-shelled  nuts  on  very  young  plants. 
Var.  Bartheriina,  Hort.  (var.  elonqdta,  Hort.).  Nnt 
elongated,  narrow-oblong.  R.H.  1859,  p.  147;  18G1.  p.  427. 
Gn.  50:478. 
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1197.  Juelans  Sieboldiana  fruits. 
With  and  without  the  husk.    Natural  size. 


BB.  Lfts.  13-25,  serrate. 

Calif6mica,  Wats.  Round-headed  tree,  occasionally  to 
'  60  ft.,  with  puberulous  branchlets:  lfts.  ovate-oblong  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  almost  glabrous 
or  puberulous  when  young,  2-4  in.  long:  stamens  30-40: 
ovary  almost  glabrous  or  puberulous:  fr.  globose,  %-\% 
in.  across  ;  nut  ol>scurely  sulcate,  rather  thin-shelled. 
Calif.  S.  S.  7;:W7.  Gn.  49,  p.  278. -A  graceful,  orna- 
mental tree,  also  used  as  stock  for  grafting  in  Ca'if. 
The  nnt  is  of  good  quality  but  rather  small. 

rup6stris,  Engelm.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  rarely  to  50 
ft.:  brauchlets  pubescent  when  young:  lfts.  ovate-lan- 
ceolate to  lanceolate,  acuminate,  puberulous  or  pubes- 
cent when  young,  2-5  in.  long:  stamens  about  20:  ovary 
pubescent  or  tomentose  :  fr.  globular,  rarely  ovoid, 
often  pointed,  usually  pubescent,  14-1%  in.  across;  nut 
deeply  sulcate,  with  longitudinal  grooves,  thick-shelled, 
with  small  kernel.  Co!o.  to  Tex.  and  northern  Mex. 
S.8.  7:3;?5.  — The  typical  form  has  narrower,  more  gla- 
brous Ivs.  and  smaller  frs.,  while 
var.  major,  Torr.,  the  western  form, 
is  ot  more  vigorous  growth,  has 
broader,  more  coarsely  serrate  and 
more  pubescent  Ivs.  and  larger, 
less  thick-walled  nuts.  S.S.  7:336. 
Probably  J.  lougirostris,  Carr.  (R. 
H.  1878,  p.  53),  belongs  here. 

nigra,  Linn.  Black  Walnut. 
Fig.  1193.  Lofty  tree,  to  150  ft., 
with  rough  brown  bark  and  pu- 
bescent branchlets  :  lfts.  oblong- 
lauceolate,  acuminate,  appressed- 
serrate,  glabrous  and  somewhat 
shining  above  at  length,  pubescent 
beneath,  3-5  in.  long  :  fr.  usually 
1-3  on  a  short  stalk,  1%-^  in. 
across,  with  papillose  surface;  nut 
thick-shelled,  globular  or  some- 
what depressed,  deeply  furrowed. 
Mass.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Minn,  and 
Tex.  S.  S.  7:  33:i-.'^34.  Em.  211. 
G.C.  II.  11:373;  2G:G17.  U.S.N.C. 
7,  pp.  1-3.    Gn.  27,  pp.  269,  270. 

AA.  F'r.  mtfted  with  viscid  Jiairs  : 
mtt  ^-relied  at  the  base:  ifts- 
icith  stellnfe  and  glandular 
pubescence  beneath,   serrate. 

cin^rea,  Linn.  Bttternut. 
White  Walnit.  Fig.  1194.  Large 
tree,  occasionally  to  100  ft.,  with 
gray  bark  :  lfts.  11-19,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  appressed- 
serrate,  usually  pubescent  on  both 
sides,  more  densely  below,  .3-5  in. 
long:  fr.  in  short  racemes,  2-5.  ob- 
long, pointed,  3-5  in.  long;  nut  ob- 
long, with  4  more  and  4  less  promi- 
inent  irregular  ribs  and  many 
broken  sharp  ridges  between.  New 
Brunswick  to  Ga.,  west  to  Dak.  and 
Ark.  8.  S.  7:331-332.  Em.  207. 
U.S.N.C.  7,  p.  4. 

MandsMrica,  Maxim.  Fig.  1195. 
Broad-headed  tree,  to  60  ft.:  lfts. 

oblong,  acute,  obtusely  serrate,  at  length  almost  gla- 
rous  above,  pubescent  beneath,  rarely  almost  glabrous 
at  length,  3-8  in.  long:  fr.  in  short  racemes,  glolmlar- 
ovate  to  oblong;  nut  similar  to  that  of  the  former,  but 
less  sharplv  ridged.  Mandshuria,  Amurland.  G.C.  III. 
4:384.  R.H.  18G1,  p.  429  (as  J.  rcgia  ocfogona).  Gn.  .50, 
p.  478  (b  •  error  as  J.  rtgia  cordata).   U.S.N.C.  7,  p.  5. 

Sieboldi&na,  Maxim.  (.7.  aiJanfifdlia,  Carr.).  Figs. 
119G-8.  Broad-headed  tree,  to  50  ft. :  lfts.  11-17.  oval  to 
oval-oblong,  short-aeuminate,  densely  serrate,  glabrous 
above,  pubescent  beneath,  3-6  in.  long:  frs.  in  long  ra- 
cemes, sometimes  twenty,  globose  to  ovate-oblong; 
nut  more  or  less  globose,  with  thick,  wing-like  sutures 
anil  pointed  apex,  the  surface  rather  smooth,  slightly 
rugose  and  pitted,  \-V .,  in.  loner,  rather   thick-p.helled. 
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1198.  Winter  twi>r  of 
Juglans  Sieboldiana. 

Natural  size. 


Japan,    (iii.  47.  p.  442.    A.<i 
pp.  414-415.    U.S.N.C.  7,  p. 


11:701;   12:179.    R.H.  1878, 
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C0Tdif6nnis,  Maxim.  Fig.  1199.  In  habit  and  foliage 
very  near  to  tlie  preceding,  but  Ivs.  less  pubescent,  and 
nutVery  different,  heart-shaped,  much  Hattened,  sharply 
2-edged  and  with  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hat  sides,  smooth  and  rather  thin-shelled. 
Japan.   U.S.N.C.  7,  p.  6. 


1199.  Juelans  co-diformis.     Natural  size. 

intermedia,  Carr.  {J.  n)gra  x  regia).  Hybrid  of  gar- 
den origin  of  which  two  forms  have  been  described. 
Var.  pyrifdrmis,  Carr..  with  a  fr.  more  resembling  that 
of  J.  rti/ia.  K.H.  186:5,  p.  '.iO.  Var.  Vilmorini4na,  Carr., 
with  afr.  more  like  that  of  J.  nigra.  G.F.  4:52-53. 
Probably  also  J.  regia  gihboisa,  Carr.,  with  a  large,  thick- 
shelled,  deeply  rugose  nut,  belongs  here.  R.H.  1861,  p. 
428.  On.  .")(».  p.  478.  Another  not  uncommon  hybrid  is  J. 
quadrangulata,  Carr.  {J.  cim^rea  x  regia.  J.  alata, 
Hort. ),  of  which  large  trees  are  known  as  well  in  this 
country  as  in  Europe.  G.F.  7:4;r>.  R.H.  1870,  p.  494. 
Hybrids  between  »/.  Californicn  and  J.  regia  and  be- 
tween J.  Califoruira  and  J.  nigra  have  been  raised  by 
Luther  Burbank.  and  a  hybrid  of  J.cinerea  and  nigra 
has  been  reported  from  Germany  as  J.  einerea-nigra, 
Wender.  Alfred  Rehder. 

JUJUBE.  Zizyphxis  Jujuha. 

JUNCUS  (classical  name,  "to  join").  Jnnc(iceai. 
HrsHEi*.  Grass-like  plants  growing  in  wet  or  rarely  in 
dry  places,  and  sending  up  from  the  rootstock  numer- 
ous cylindrical,  strict,  commonly  unbranched  stems, 
which  bear  a  terminal  cyme  of  greenish  Howers:  Ivs. 
grass-like,  terete  or  flat  :  perianth  of  6  rigid,  chaffy 
p.-ts:  stamens  short,  either  3  or  6:  capsule  3-celled  or 
rai^.y  1-celled,  many-seeded.  Rushes  differ  from  the 
true  grasses  and  sedges  in  having  a  true  perianth  and  a 
many-seeded  pod.  The  genus  includes  a  host  of  species 
distributed  throughout  the  temperate  regions,  but  only 
the  followiiig  are  in  the  American  trade,  and  are  used 
forplantingin  bogs  and  around  aquatic  gardens.  Rushes 
are  sold  by  dealers  in  native  and  aquatic  plants.  The 
kind  used  in  making  mats  in  Japan  is  procurable  from 
dealers  in  Japanese  plants. 

efftiaus,  Linn.  {J.  communis.  Hort.).  Common  Rush. 
Fig.  1200.  Stem  soft,  1-4  ft.  high,  not  leaf -bearing: 
cyme  diffuF  •.  1-2  in.  long,  appearing  lateral  :  sepals 
acute,  equaling  the  short,  retuse  and  pointless  greenish 
brown  capsule  :  stamens  3:  seeds  small,  not  tailed. 
North  temperate  zone.  Used  also  for  weaving  into  mats, 
etc,  Var.  cong68tUB.  Hort.  Cyme  dense  and  capitate. 
Var.  vitt&tus,  Huch.  {J.  effitsus  var.  aureo-stridttis, 
Hort.  J.  conglomerdtas  variegdtus,  Hort.).  Foliage 
striped  with  yellow.  Var  spiriilis,  Hort.  A  curious 
form  with  stems  spirally  twisted  like  a  corkscrew. 

conglomeritus,  Linn.  Very  similar  to  the  above: 
cymes  congested  and  capitate,  appearing  lateral:  cap- 
sule obovoid,  obtuse  or  retuse.  apiculate.  North  tennp. 
regions.  Differs  mainly  in  the  apicslate  capsule.  Prob- 
ably much  of  the  trade  material  named  this  to  be  re- 
ferred to  congested  forms  of  J.  effnsus. 

J.  zebrlnus,  Hort. 
nus. 


'Scirpus  Tabernsemontanns.  var.  zebri- 
K.  -M.  Wmigand. 


JUNEBEREY.   AmelancTiier. 

JUNlPERUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Cnmfera.  Jrxi- 
rEK,  Ornamental  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  with  oppo- 
site or  whorled,  needle-shaped  or  scale-like  Ivs.  often 
on  the  same  tree,  and  with  inconspicuous  small  fls.:  fr. 

U 


a  berry-like  small  cone,  usually  globose.  Many  of  the 
species  are  hardy  North,  as  J .  Virginiana,  communis, 
rigida,  Sabina,  Chinensis,  P.setido-sabina,  sphifrica, 
Vavurica,  recurva  var.  squamaia  ;  others  are  half- 
hardy,  as  J.  Oxycednis,  macrocarpa,  recurva,  erctlsa, 
occidentalis,  while  some,  as  J.  procera,  Bervmdiana, 
thurifera  and  the  Mexican  species,  can  only 
be  grown  South.  All  are  valuable  ornamen- 
tal plants,  and  the  erect-growing  species, 
mostly  of  pyramidal  or  columnar  habit,  are 
decorative  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawn  or 
if  planted  in  groups.  Some  varieties  form  a 
very  narrow  column,  and  are  valuable  for 
formal  gardens ;  the  columnar  form  of  J. 
Virginiana  is  a  good  substitute  in  the  North 
for  the  classical  cypress.  The  low  Junipers, 
as  J.  communis  var.  nana,  Sabina,  and  re- 
curva var.  squamata,  are  well  adapted  for 
covering  rocky  slopes  or  sandy  banks.  The 
close-grained,  fragrant  wood  is  much  used  for 
the  interior  finish  of  houses  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  small  articles,  aho  for  posts,  since 
it  is  very  dui-able  in  the  soil;  that  of  J.  Virginiana  and 
Bermudiana  is  in  great  demand  for  pencil-making.  The 
fruits  and  also  the  young  branchlets  of  some  species 
contain  an  aromatic  oil  used  in  medicine.  The  fruit  of 
J.  drupacea  is  edible.  The  Junipers  thrive  best  in  sandy 
and  loamy,  moderately  moist  soil,  but  grow  well  even 
in  rather  dry,  rocky  and  gravelly  ground.  They  prefer 
sunny,  open  situations.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
hedges  and  for  planting  as  shelter  or  wind-breaks  ; 
also  for  seaside  p)lanting.    Prop,  by  seeds,  which  ger- 


1200.  Common  Rush,  Juncus  effusus. 
Tbe  flower-«hi<ter.  a.  is  natural  size.   The  single  _- 

flower,  6,  is  enlarged. 

niinate  usually  the  second  and  sometimes  the  third 
year,  or  by  cuttings  of  nearly  ripene<l  wood  in  fall  un- 
<ler  glass,  either  outdoors  or  in  the  greenhouse.  As  a 
rule,  those  with  needle-shaped  Ivs,  root  mufh  easier 
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than  those  with  scale-like  Ivs.,  antl  the  latter  are  there- 
fore rao>stiy  increased  by  side-grafting  during  the  win- 
ter in  the  greenhouse  on  young  pottetl  plants  of  the 
typical  form  or  an  allied  species.  The  shrubby  species, 
especially  J".  Sabitia,  are  also  prop,  by  layers. 

About  .'{j  species  distributed  throughout  the  extra- 
tropical  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  America 
south  to  Mexico  and  W.  India.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
the  branchlets  spreading  in  all  directions:  Ivs.  either 
all  needle-shaped  and  in  3's,  orneedle-shaped  and  scale- 
like, and  usually  oppos«ite,  often  found  on  the  same 
plant,  the  nee<ile  shaped  Ivs.  prevailing  on  younger 
])lants  and  vigorous  branches,  the  scale-like  ones  on 
older  plants:  tls.  dioecious,  rarely  monuecious;  staminate 
yellow,  consisting  of  numerous  anthers  united  into  an 
ovoul  or  oblong  catkin:  pistillate  greenish,  minutely 
globular,  with  several  bracts;  each  or  some  bearing  1  orii 
ovules;  the  bracts  become  fleshy  and  unite  into  a  berry- 
like cone,  usually  »vholly  enclosing  the  l-<;,  rarely  12, 
seeds.  The  fr.  ripens  either  the  first  year,  as  in  J. 
Virtfiniand ,  or  the  second,  as  in  J.  iS'tbina  and  most 
species,  or  in  the  third,  as  in  J.  commuuni. 

Juniperus  is  closely  allied  to  Cupressus,  and  some- 
times hard  to  distinguish  without  fr. ;  but  young  plants 
with  needle-shaped  Ivs.  can  be  almost  always  told  apart, 
since  Juniperus  has  whitish  lines  or  raarKS  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  Ivs.,  while  the  similar  juvenile  forms  of 
allied  genera  have  the  whitish  marks  beneath.  Most 
species  are  very  variable,  as  well  in  habit  as  in  the 
shape  of  the  Ivs.,  which  renders  the  determination  of 
an  unknown  form,  at  least  without  fr.,  a  rather  difficult 
task. 

IXDKX. 

alpina.  5.  nana.  5.  Sabina,  17. 

Barbadensis,  14.  yeuboriensis.  2.  sabinoides,  17  and 
Beriuudiaua.  14,  16.    oblonjja,  n.  suppl. 

Californica.  f<.  occidentalis,  9.  Sohottii,  14. 

Canadensis.  5.  Oxj-ee<lrus.  3.  Shephardi,  13. 

Chineusis,  12.  plKPuicea.  7.  Sinensis,  12. 

communis.  5.  procera.  11.  sphjericu.  13. 

dnipacea.  1.  proi-iimbens,  12,  17.      Siieciea.  5. 

excelsa.  10.  prostrata.  17.  squamata,  6 

Forttinei,  13.  reeurva,  6.  tamariscifciia,  17. 

Hibeniica,  5.  repanda.  t».  tripartita,  14. 

hemisphiprica,  5.  repens.  17.  venusta.  10. 

Japonica,  12.  Neeresi,  12.  Virginiea,  14. 

maerocarpa,  2.  rigida,  4.  Waukegau,  17. 

A.  F'oliage  alwajts   needle-shaped  and    in   3's,   rigid, 

jointed  at  the  base:  fls.  axiUarij,  dicpcions  :  win- 
ter-bads with  scale-like  Ivs.  (see  also  No.  G). 

B.  F'r.  larfji'.  %-l  in.  across,  rcith  the  seeds  connate  into 

a  nsaally  J-celted  bony  stone.  (Caryocedrus.) 

1.  drupicea,  Labill.  Pyramidal  tree  with  narrow  head, 
to  45  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  spiny-pointed,  %-%  in.  long 
and  %-'^'&  in.  broad  (the  broadest  of  all  species),  with  2 
white  lines  above:  fr.  bluish  black,  edible.  S.  E.  Eu., 
W.  Asia.    G.C.  1854:455;  III.  19:519.    R.H.  18.-)4,  p.  1G5. 

BB.   Fr.  smaller:  seeds  not  connate,  usually  3. 

c.   Lvs.with  2  white  lines  above. 

2.  mar-  — ,  Sibth.  (J.  .V«'*/ftor//».sj.s.Gord.).  Shrub 
or  sma'  12  ft.,  of  dense  pyramidal  habit:  Ivs. 
crov  '  anceolate,  spiny-pointed,  spreading, 
K  to  hi  in.  across,  dark  brown,  glaucous. 
?  ion. 

iinn.     Bushy  shrub  or  small  tree,  to 

slender  branches:  Ivs.  linear,  spiny- 

l  ,  g,  }..'-•'<♦  in-     fr.  globose,    ^-Yn  m. 

me.  \  uing,  not  or  slightly  glaucous.    Medi- 

tet  1 

J.  with  one  white  V.ne  above. 

4.  t.  &  Zucc.  Small,  pyramidal  tree,  to 
30  ft  ''■•^  shrub  with  the  slender  branches 
pend\  „x.remities:  Ivs.  in  closely  set  whorls, 
narrovN  ,  stiflf,  yellowish  green,  }4-l  in.  long:  fr. 
about  cross,  dark  violet.  .Japan.  S.Z.  125.— 
Gracefii  v  shrub,  sojn^^vhat  similar  to  J",  commu- 
nis, var.  7,  but  the  Ivs.  more  crowded  and  stiffer. 

5.  comn  Linn.  Common  Juniper.  Shrub,  with 
procurabei.  eading  or  erect  brancbes,  sometimes 
tree  becom.  1  ft.:  Ivs.  linear  or  linear-laiiceolate, 
concave  anc.  h  a  broad  white  band  above,  spiny- 
pointed,  %-l  long:    fr.  almost  sessile,  dark  blue, 


glaucous,  \i-%  in.  across.  Widely  distributed  through 
the  colder  regions  and  mountains  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere in  many  different  forms.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  are  the  following:  Var.  attreo-varie- 
g^ta,  Hort.  I'pright  form,  with  the  tips  of  the  branch- 
lets  golden  yellow.  Var.  Canadensis,  Loud.  (J.  Cana- 
densis,ho\n\.  J.na  •  Canadensis,  C&rr.).  Similar  to 
var.  nana,  but  higher  and  more  erect  and  the  Ivs.  some- 
what longer  and  narrower.  Var.  Canadensis  aiirea, 
Hort.  Like  the  former,  but  tips  of  branchlets  golden 
yellow.  Var.  hemisphsrica,  Purl.  (J.  hemispharici, 
Presl).  A  low,  dense,  rounded  bush,  rarely  more  than 
3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  straight  and  stiff,  short.  Mountains  of 
southern  Eu.  and  N.  Afr.  Var.  Hib^mica,  (iord.  (var. 
s/ric/a,Carr. ).   Fig.  5;{5,Vol.  I.   Narrow,  columnar  form. 


1201.  Juniperus  communis,  var.  nana. 

with  upright  branches,  deep  green,  tips  of  brand. lets 
erect.  V^ar.  n^na,  Loud.  (J.  mhia,  Willd.  J.  alpina,  S. 
F.  Gray.  J.  Sibirica,  Burgsd.).  Fig.  1201.  Low- 
spreading  or  procun.bent  shrub,  seldom  over  2  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  oblong-linear,  abruptly  pointed,  usually  incurved, 
densely  clothing  the  branches,  with  a  broad  silvery 
white  line  above,  l4-^  in.  long.  Arctic  and  mountain- 
ous regions.  Var.  obl6nga,  Loud.  {J.  obUhvja,  Bieb.). 
Upright  shrub,  with  slender,  diverging  and  recurving 
branches :  Ivs.  thin,  long-attenuate,  horizontally  spread- 
ing, bright  green.  Transcaucasia.  Var.  obl6ngo-p6n- 
dula,  Carr.  (var.  reflexa.  Pari.).  Similar  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  more  decidedly  pendulous.  A  very  graceful 
form.  Var.  pendula,  (\arr.  Shrub,  with  spreading,  re- 
curving branches  and  pendulous  branchlets.  Var. 
Sudcica,  Loud.  (var.  fastigidta,  Hort.).  Narrow,  colum- 
nar form,  growing  sometimes  into  a  tree  to  40  ft.  high, 
with  rather  long,  spreading  Ivs.,  the  branchlets  with 
drooping  tips:  of  lighter  and  more  bluish  color  than 
the  similar  VRT.  Ilibernit  a.  Var.  vulgaris,  Loud.  Bushy 
shrub  or  small  tree,  with  usually  upright  or  sometimes 
spreading  branches :  Ivs.  lineai .  straight  and  spreading. 
This  is  the  common  European  form,  sometimes  hard  to 
distinguish  from  the  American  upright  form,  var.  er6cta, 
Pursh,  which,  however,  has  not  the  columnar  habit  so 
common  with  the  European  variety,  and  nas  the  Ivs. 
more  silvery  white  above,  of  lighter  green  and  mostly 
slightly  curved. 

AA.  Foliage  vsually  of  two  kinds  of  Ivs.  (Fig.  120.3) 
and  opposite,  decurrent :  fls.  terminal :  no  dis- 
tinct  u'inter-bnds. 

B.    Lvs.  in.Vs,  lanceolate,  short,  loosely  appressed:  fr. 

oblong. 

0.  reciirva,  Hamilt.  (./.  repdnda,  Hort.).  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  spreading  and  usually  recurv- 
ing branches  :  branchlets  rather  thick  :  lvs.  linear- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  grayish  or  glaucous  green  with  a 
whitish  band  above  :  ^'r.  about  %  in.  long,  1-seeded. 
Himalayas.  G.C.  II.  19:4«8.  Gn.  .3(5,  p.  215.  Var.  d^nsa, 
Carr.  Dwarf,  with  short,  crowded  branchlets:  lvs. 
curvc'l,  frayish  green.  Var.  squamita.  Pari.  {J.  sgua- 
mdfa,}:'  .lilt.).  Prostrate,  with  long,  trailing  branches 
and  nui.  rous  short  branchlets:  lvs.  straight,  slightly 
spreading,  glaucous  oi  bluish  green.  Much  hardier  than 
the  type. 

BB.  Lvs.  mostly  opposite,  scale-like  or  of  two  kinds, 
usually  with  a  gland  on  the  back:  fr.  mostly 
globular. 

C.   Fr.  erect  or  nodding:  mostly  trees. 

D.    Color  of  fr.  reddish  brown,  with  rather  dry,  *ibrous 
flesh:   lvs,  minutely  denticulate, 

7.  phoenicea,  Linn.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft., 
with  ovate-pyramidal    heatl     and    upright    branches : 
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branchlets  slender:  Ivs.  acicular  and  spreading  or  scale- 
like, imbricate,  rhombic,  obtuse,  opposite,  often  bluish 
green :  fr.  /^-/a  in.  across,  shining,  with  3-0  seeds.  S. 
Eu.,N.  A£r. 

8.  Calif6mica,  Carr.  Fig.  1202.  Pyramidal  tree,  to  40 
ft.,  or  shrub  with  many  erect  branches:  branchlets 
rather  stout:  Ivs.  usually  in  3's,  imbricate,  rhombic,  ob- 
tuse, thick,  yellowish  green,  with  conspicuous  ijland, 
only  on  vigorous  branches  acicular:  fr,  J4-\4  in.  long, 
with  bluish  bloom  and  with  1-2  large  seeds.  Calif.  S.S. 
10:517.    R.H.  1854,  p.  353. 

DD.    Color  of  fr.  bluish  black  or  blue,  with  juicy, 
resinous    flesh. 

E.  Imbricate  Ivs.  usually  in  5'*,  minutely  denticulate. 

9.  occident&lis,  Hook.  Tree,  to  40  feet,  rarely  to  60 
ft.,  with  spreading  blanches  forming  a  broad,  low  head, 
or  shrub  with  several  upright  stems:  branchlets  stout 
and  thick,  imbricate,  ovate,  acute,  grayish  green,  larely 
acicular:  fr.  subglobose  or  ovoid,  34-/^  in.  long,  with 
2-3  seeds.   Washington  to  Calif.    S.S.  10:521. 

EE.    Imbricate  Ivs.  opposite,  entire  or  nearly  so. 

F.    Seeds  of  fr.  2-6. 

o.    Shape  of  imbricate  Ivs.  acute :  branchlets  slender. 

10.  ezc61sa,  Bieb.  Tree,  to  CO  feet,  with  pyramidal 
head  and  upright  or  spreading  branches:  Ivs.  ovate, 
spreading,  in  3's,  on  the  lower  branches,  but  mostly 
opposite,  rhombic,  bluish  green:  fr.  bluish  black, 
bloomy,  globular,  about  J-^in.  across,  with  3-6  se-ids. 
Greece,  W.  Asia  to  Himal.  Gt.  4(5,  p.  209.  Var.  Stricta, 
Hort.  Of  upri^^ht,  columnar  habit,  with  very  glaucous 
foliage.  Var.  ventista,  Hort.,  seems  hardly  different 
from  the  former. 

11.  prdcera,  Hochst.  Tree,  to  100  or  150  ft.,  similar  to 
the  preceding  :  Ivs.  in  3's,  or  opposite,  lanceolate  and 


1202.  Janiperus  Californica  (X3^). 

spreading  or  loosely  appressed  and  ovate-lanceolate  : 
fr.  globose,  small,  about  3^  in.  across,  2-3-seeded.  Mts. 
of  E.  Afr.  — Probably  the  tallest  spdes  of  the  genus. 

OG.    Shape  of  imbricate  Ivs.  obtuse. 

12.  Chin^nsis,  Linn.  Tree,  to  60  ft.,  or  shrub,  some- 
times procumbent  :  branches  rather  slender:  Ivs.  oppo- 
site or  whorled,  linear,  pointed  and  spreading,  with  a 
white  band  fbove  or  scale-like,  appressed,  rhombic,  ob- 
tuse: fr.  globular,  brownish  violet,  bloomy,  one-fifth  to 


]^a  In.  across,  with  2  or  3  seeds.  Himal.,  China,  Japan. 
S.Z.  120,  127.  — Very  variable  in  habit:  the  staminate 
plant  usually  forms  a  much-branched,  upright,  pyra- 
midal bush,  often  almost  columnar,  while  the  pistillate 
has  slender,  spreading  branches.  They  are  therefore 
often  distinguished  as  var.  mdsculaand  var  f6mina  (var. 
Hcevesi,  Hort.).  The  first  one  is  the  most  desirable  as 
an  ornamental  plant.  Var.  arg^nteo-variegata,  Hort. 
Dwarf,  dense  form,  with  dimorph  Ivs.:  tips  of  branch- 
lets  mostly  white.  Var.  aurea,  Hort.  (var.  masrula 
aiirea,  Hort.).  Upright  form,  with  the  young  branch- 
lets  golden  yellow,  tl;-)  color  becoming  more  brilliant  ia 
the  full  sun.  Var.  p^ndula,  Hort.  With  spreading 
branches,  pendulous  at  the  extremities.  Var.  pyra- 
mid&lis,  Carr.  Narrow,  pyranjidal  form,  with  bluish 
green,  mostly  needle-shaped  foliage.  Var.  procumbens, 
Endl.  (J.  procumbens,  Sieb.  J.  JapSnica,  Carr.). 
Dense,  low  shrub  with  spreading,  sometimes  procum- 
bent branches  and  mostly  acicular  Ivs.  in  whorls,  with 
two  white  lines  above,  longer  and  stouter  than  in  the 
type.  S.Z.  127,  fig.  3.  Var.  procumbens  aurea,  Hort. 
Branches  robust  and  long,  decumbent,  with  rather  few 
branchlets.  young  growth  golden  yellow  at  first,  chang- 
ing to  light  green.  Var.  procumbens  ^Ibo-varieg^ta, 
Hort.  Rather  dense,  bluish  green  form,  variegated  with 
white.  Var.  procumbens  atireo-variegita,  Hort.  Dwarf, 
dense  form,  variegnted  with  golden  yellow. 

13.  sphaerica,  Lindl.  (./.  Forfunei,  Van  Houtte). 
Similar  to  tlie  former.  Densely  branched  shrub  or  tree, 
to  .30  ft.,  with  upright  branches:  branchlets  short, 
rather  thick,  quadrangular:  Ivs.  acicular  and  whorled, 
but  less  rigid  than  those  of  the  former,  or  scale-like, 
rhombic-oblong,  somewhat  spreading  :  fr.  globular, 
about  i^in.  across,  not  bloomy,  3-seeded.  N.  China. 
P.F.G.  l,p.59.  Var. g\a.iic&,Gora. {J. She',>hardi, Hort.). 
Dense  form,  with  usually  needle-shaped  glaucous  fo- 
liage. 

FF.    Seeds  of  fr.  1-2,  small,  }i-l4i  in.  across. 

14.  Virgini&na,  Linn.  Red  Cedar.  Savin.  Fig.  1203. 
Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  conical  head  and  spreading  or  up- 
right branches:  Ivs.  acicular,  spiny-pointed,  spreading 
or  scale-like,  rhombic,  acute  or  subacute,  imbricate, 
very  small:  fr.  brownish  violet,  bloomy,  globular  or 
ovoid.  Canada  to  Fla.,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  S.S. 
10:.^24.  G.F.  8:05;  10:145.— A  very  variable  species. 
Some  of  the  most  important  varieties  are  the  following: 
Var.  dlbo-varieg&ta,  Hort.  Branchlets  variegated  with 
white.  Var.  atireo-variegiita,  Hort.  With  golden  yellow 
variegation.  Var.  J3arbadensis,  Gord.  (var.  grdeilis, 
Sarg.  Var.  Bedfordidna,  Veitch.  J".  BermudiAna, 
Hort.,  not  Linn.).  Tree,  with  slender,  spreading 
branches,  pendulous  at  the  extremities:  Ivs.  bright 
green,  spiny-pointed,  mostly  needle-shaped  on  the  cult, 
plants.  Gulf  states,. Jamaica,  Parbadoes.  Tender.  Var. 
dumosa,  Carr.  Dense  shrub,  forming  a  rounded  pyra- 
mid, with  mostly  needle-shaped,  bright  green  Ivs.  Var. 
elegantissima,  Hort.  Tips  of  young  branchlets  golden 
yellow.  Var.  glauca,  Carr.  Vigorous-growing  form, 
with  glaucous  foliage.  Var.  p6ndula,  Carr.  With  spread- 
ing liuibs  and  slender,  pendulous  branches:  Ivs.  usu- 
ally scale-like.  Var.  pyramidilis,  Carr.  Dense,  colum- 
nar form,  with  the  foliage  glaucous  (var.  pifrumidalis 
glauca)  or  bright  green  {va.r.  ptframiddlis  viridis). 
Var.  r^ptans,  Beissn.  Low  shrub,  \sith  horizontally 
spreading,  procumbent  branches  and  slender,  curving 
branchlets:  bright  green.  M.D.G.  1896:290.  Probably 
the  same  as  var.  horisontalis,  Arb.  Ke^?.  Var.  Schdtti, 
Hort.  A  dwarfish,  dense, 'pyramidal  form,  with  bright 
green  and  rather  light  foliage.  Var.  tripartita,  Hort. 
A  dwarf,  spreading  form,  densely  branched,  with  acicu- 
lar, glaucous  Iv.s.  — The  dwarf  forms  are  often  very  simi- 
lar to  «/".  Sabina  and  hard  to  distinguish  without  frs. 
except  by  the  strong,  disagreeable  odor  of  the  bruised 
branchlets  of  the  latter. 

15.  scopuldrum,  Sarg.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding, 
but  considered  by  the  author  as  a  distinct  species, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  somewhat  larger  fr.,  ripen- 
ing not  until  the  sef'ond  year;  by  its  habit,  forming  a 
broad  head  with  stout,  spreading  branches  and  often 
dividing  into  several  stems  near  the  base,  and  by  its 
shredding  bark.  The  branchlets  are  somewhat  shorter 
aad  stouter,  and  the  foliage  usually  glaucous  or  yellow- 
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ish  green.    Brit.  Colurub.  to  Calif,  in  the  Rocky  Mts. 
G.F. 10:423. 

IC.  Bennudi^na,  Linn.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  in  habit  much 
like  J.  Viryiniana,  but  branches  much  8tuuter  and 
foliage  pale  bluish  green:  branchlets  thickly  set,  quad- 
rangular, stout  and  short:  Ivs.  mostly  iml  ricate,  thick 
or  acicular,  spiny-pointed,  rigid,  erect-spreading:  stami- 
nate  catkins  larger:  fr.  usually  2-seeded  and  depressed* 
globular.  Bermuda  and  cult,  in  other  W.  Indian  Islands. 
G.C.  II.  19:657.   G.F.  4:295. 

CC.   Fr.  pendulous,  on  curved  peduncles,  small:  shrubs, 
usually  spreading  or  procumbent. 

17.  Sablna,  Linn.  Spreading  or  procumbent  shrnb, 
rarely  with  erect  stem,  to  10  ft. :  branchleis  rather  slen- 
der, of  a  very  strong,  disagreeable  odor  when  bruised: 
Ivs.  needle-shaped,  acute  and  slightly  spreading  or  im- 
bricate, oblong-rhombic,  acute  or  subacute,  usually  dark 
green  :  fr.  one-fifth  to  ii'in.  thick,  globular,  l-.'^-seeded. 
Mts.  of  middle  and  southern  Eu.,  W-  Asia,  Siber.,  N. 
Amer.  — Very  variable.  The  most  remarkable 
vars.  are  the  following:  Var.  fastisri^ta,  Hort. 
Erect  shrub  of  columnar  habit,  with  dark 
green,  mostly  imbricate   Ivs.     Var.  htimilis, 


Mex.  S.S.  10:522.— J",  j)acA//pftlapa,Torr.  Tree,  to  60  ft.,  allied 
to  J.  oopidentalis,  with  broad,  pyramidal  or  round-topped 
head:  Ivd.  usually  opposite,  glandular,  bluish  irreen:  fr.  dark 
reddish  brown,  bloomy,  with  usually  4  seeds.  Has  a  checkered 
bark  like  a  black-jack  oak.  Col.  to  Tex.  and  New  Mex.  S.S. 
iM-.b'lQ.—J.  Fseudosablna,  Fisch.  &  Mey.  Allied  to  J.  Sabina. 
Ere<'t  shrub,  with  thick,  dense  ami  .short  branchlets :  Ivs. 
usually  dimorph;  fr.  ovate,  bliickish.  glossy,  1-seeded.  Sil)er 
—J.  sabinuuies,  Endl.=J.  thurifera.— J.  sabinoides,  Nees=.J. 
tetragona.— J.  Sduderi,  Hort.,  rwently  intnKiured  from  Japan, 
is  a  juvenile  form  of  a  C'hania»cyparis,  probably  C  obtusa.  It 
is  a  dense  shrub  with  needle-shaped  bluish  green  Ivs.— J. 
tetrduona,  Schlecht.  Allie<l  to  J.  occidentalis.  Small  tree,  to 
20  ft.,  rarely  to  40  ft.,  with  round-topi)ed  or  pyramidal  head 
and  slender,  quadrangular  branchlets :  Ivs.  obtuse,  usually 
eglandular:  fr.  subglobose,  mostly  l-seeileti.  Tex.  to  Mex.  S.S. 
10:523.— J.  thurifera,  Linn.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  round- 
topped  head  and  spreading  branches:  branchlets  slender:  fr. 
globular,  2-3-seede<l.  Spain,  Algeria.— J.  L'tahensis,  Lemm.  (J. 
Califomica,  var.  L'tahensis.  Engelm. ).  Bushy  tree,  rarely  mure 
than  20  ft.,  with  broad,  open  head:  branchkts  slender:  Ivs. 
obtuse,  light  yellowish  green  :  fr.  usually  1-seeded.  Col.  to 
Calif.,  west  to  Utah.   S.S.  10:518.  ALFRED  Rehder. 


JUPITEB'S   BEABD. 

Anthyllis  liarha-Jovis. 


Centranthus   ruber  and 


1203.  The  two  kinds  of  red  cedar  leaves.    Natural  ^ize. 

The  right  hand  spe-i-imen  shows  the  foliage  of  red  cedar  on  young 
shoots>;  the  other  shows  the  two  kinds. 


Endl.  Procumbent,  with  ascending  thickish  branch- 
lets  :  Ivs.  usually  imbricate,  scale-like,  often  bluish 
green.  Var.  prostr^ta,  Loud.  (var.  prociitnbens,  Pursh. 
J.  prostrdta,  Pers.  J.  repens,  Nutt,  tf.  procihnbeiis, 
Nichols.).  Procumbent,  rarely  ascending,  with  usu- 
ally trailing,  long  branches,  furnished  with  numer- 
ous short  branchlets:  Ivs  acicular,  spiny-pointed  or 
imbricate,  acute,  bluish  or  glaucous  green  :  fr.  globu- 
lar, blue  and  bloomy.  Nova  Scotia  to  Brit.  Columb., 
south  to  N.  Y.  and  Wyo.  Sometimes  called  Waukegan 
Juniper.  Var.  tamariscifdlia,  Ait.  (J.  sabinoldes, 
Griseb.).  Procumbent  or  ascending,  rarely  erect:  Ivs. 
usually  all  needle-shaped  and  often  in  3's,  slightly  in- 
ctirved,  dark  and  bright  green,  with  a  white  line  above. 
Mountains  of  S.  Eu.  Var.  variegata,  Hort.  Branchlets 
variegated  with  creamy  white:  Ivs.  mostly  imbricate. 

J.  Darftrica,  Pall.  Allied  to  J.  Sabina.  Prociimbent,  with 
slender,  spreading  or  drooping  branchlets ;  fr.  1-4-seeiled, 
small.  SiJ>eria.— ./".  fcetidissima,  Willd.  Allied  to  ,J.  excelsa. 
To  12  ft.  high:  branchlets  thicker:  Ivs.  with  spreading  apex, 
mucronate,  usually  eglandular:  fr.  larger,  1-2-seeded.  Greece, 
W.  Asia.— J",  fldccida.  Schlecht.  Graceful  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with 
spreading  branches  and  slender,  remote,  i)endulous  branchlets: 
Ivs.  acute,  with  spreading  tips:  fr,  globular,  5-10-seeded.  Tex.. 
Mex.  S.S.  10:.=)19.-J.  litoralis.  Max.  (.1.  conferta.  Pari.).  Allied 
to  .T.  rigida,  but  prostrate,  with  long,  trailing  branches:  fr. 
larger.  .Japan.— J.  macropoda.  Boiss.  Allied  to  .T.  excelsa. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  sometimes  procumbent:  Ivs. 
closely  appressed  :  fr.  nodding,  globular.  4-see<letl.  Persia  to 
Himal.— J.  Me.ricdna,  Schiede.  Pj-ramidal  tree:  branchlets 
numerous,  short  and  rather  stout:  Ivs.  acute,  loosely  appressed : 
fr.  2-4-seeded.  Mex.— .7.  monospermn,  Sarg.  (,I.  occiilentalis, 
var.  monosperma.  Engelm.).  Closely  allie<l  to  J.  «>ccidentalis. 
Branchlets  more  slender:  Ivs.  usxiallyopix>site  and  eg'iindular: 
fr.  smaller  and  usually  1-seeded.  Rocky  Mts.,  from  Col.  to  New 


JUS8I2A.     See  Jussietia^ 

JUSSIEtTA  (the  Jussieu  family  contained  five 
botanists,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was 
Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  1748-1830,  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  modern  natural  system  of  the 
»egetable  kingdom).  Also  written  t7'i<.s.s«<F«.  Ona- 
(fr(ice(e.  About  30  species  of  tropical  plants,  largely 
bog  and  aquatic  herbs  and  shrubs,  one  of  which 
is  cult,  in  America.  It  grows  2-3  ft.  high,  and  pro- 
duces numerous  axillary  fls.  of  a  bright  yellow, 
somewhat  like  an  evening  primrose.  It  is  little 
cult.,  but  desirable  for  planting  at  the  edge  of  a 
pond  of  tender  aquatics  or  for  tub  culture.  Jus- 
sieua  is  allied  to  Ludwigia,  and  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters:  petals  4-<>,  not  clawed, 
entire  or  2-lobed:  stamens  8-)?:  ovary  4-celled. 
Jussieuas  have  alternate  Ivs.,  which  are  mostly 
membranous  and  entire,  rarely  leathery  and  ser- 
rate: fls.  yellow  or  white,  solitary,  short  or  Ion g- 
pedicelled. 

longifdlia,  DC.  Erect,  glabrous:  stem  3-angled* 
Ivs.  sessile,  lanceolate-linear,  acuminate  at  bot. 
ends,  glandular  beneath  at  the  margins:  pedicels 
1-fld.,  longer  than  the  ovary,  and  bearing  2  bract- 
lets  at  the  apex:  petals  4,  obovate,  scarcely  notched 
at  the  apex:  stamens  8.  Brazil.  w_  ^j^ 

The  plant  in  the  trade  as  J.  longifolin  is  a  summer- 
flowering  aqur.tic  herb,  and  differs  somewhat  from  the 
description  given  above.  The  stems  of  young  seedlings 
are4-winged,  and  a  specimen  before  the  writer  of  a  plant 
of  the  previous  season  is  j-winged.  The  main  root  of 
these  old  plants  may  be  tuLer-like,  3  in.  long,  )<2  in.  thick, 
or  8-10  in.  long  and  more  slender.  Also  the  lower  Ivs., 
at  least,  are  opposite.  J.  longifoUa  is  best  treated  as  a 
tender  annual. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  fall  or  spring  in  shallow 
water,  using  seed-pans  or  pots,  as  with  other  flower 
seeds.  Cover  the  seed,  which  is  very  fine,  with  finely 
sifted  soil,  place  the  pot  or  seed-pan  in  water,  but  do 
not  submerge  until  the  second  day.  when  the  seed  will 
be  thoroughly  soaked  and  will  not  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  When  the  plants  attain  a  few  leaves  they 
should  be  potted,  singly,  into  thumb-pots,  and  later  into 
3-in.  pots,  and  from  these  planted  into  their  summer 
quarters.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  these 
plants  always  submerged  in  water  after  potting.  The 
plants  will  do  well  on  a  bench,  which  should  be  covered 
with  sand  or  ashes  and  tl .  plants  kept  well  watered. 

Wm.  Thicker. 

JUSTlCIA  (James  Justice,  a  Scotch  gardene"  and 
author  of  18th  century).  ArantJidceir.  A  large  and  poly- 
morphous genus  (perhaps  100  species)  in  the  warm  parts 
of  the  Old  and  New  World.  They  are  mostly  herbs  of 
various  habits,  with  opposite  entire  Ivs.,  and  are  cult, 
under  glass  for  the  showy  fascicles  or  heads  of  fls. 
Most  of  the  garden  plants  which  are  known  as  Justicias 
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are  Jacobinian.  Consult  Jacobinia,  for  example,  for 
Justiciu  m)i<inifica,  J.  earned,  t/.  Pohliana,  J.  vflutinft, 
J.roecineit,J.  Ghieabreghtiahn  and./.  Lindeui.  Juatirin 
Adhatoda  i^  Adhatoda  I'asira.  Others  may  belontf  to 
Tbyrsacanthus  and  D»dalacanthus.  The  JHstiria  varie- 
gain  of  catalogues  Is  probably  not  the  J.  variegata  of 
Aublet  and  the  botanists,  but  is  very  likely  a  variegated- 
leaved  form  of  some  Jacobinia.  From  Jaoobinia  the  spe- 
cies are  distinguished  by  the  spurred  or  appendaged 
anthers.  The  corolla  is  red,  purple  or  white,  tubular, 
deeply  2-parted  or  lipped :  stamens  2 :  seeds  normally  4, 
in  an  ovate  or  oblong  capsule:  tls.  in  bracted  heads  or 
fascicles. 

The  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Jacobinias  will  apply 
here.  Plants  are  secured  readily  from  cuttings  made  in 
late  winter  or  spring,  and  these  should  bloom  the  com- 
ing fall  or  winter.   After  blooming,  discard  the  plants, 


except  such  as  are  to  be  kept  for  furnishing  cuttings. 
Unless  well  headed  back,  old  plants  become  loose  and 
weedy,  and  they  take  up  too  nmch  room. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  true  Justicias  are  in  the 
Amer.  trade.  J.  flam  is  probably  not  the  J.  flava  of 
the  botanists,  but  perhaps  a  Jacobinia  or  some  other 
acanthad.  "It  is  covered  for  months  with  large,  feather- 
like clusters  of  pure  yellow  flowers,  remaining  perfect 
for  a  very  longtime,  and  enhanced  by  dark  green,  shiny 
foliage"'  L.  H.  B. 

JUTE  is  a  fiber  plant,  of  easy  culture  in  warm  climates. 
It  has  been  successfully  grown  in  the  Gulf  states,  but, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  want 
of  a  suitable  machine  for  separating  the  fiber  is  the 
great  obstacle  which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  Jute- 
fiber  iudustrv  in  America.    See  Corchorus. 
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KADS0SA  (Japanese  nan  e).  3ragnoIif)rea'.  About  7 
specif  s,  tro(tical  Asian  woody  clinihers,  of  cue  of  which 
Charles  S.  Sarf?ent  writes  (U.F.  G:75):  "The  flowers 
are  not  at  all  show}*,  but  it  is  a  plant  of  extraordinary 
beauty  in  the  autumn  when  the  clusters  of  scarlet  fruit 
are  ripe,  their  brilliancy  bein^  heitjhteiied  by  contrast 
with  the  dark  >?reen.  lustrous,  persistent  leaves.  •  •  •  It 
niis;ht  well  be  ^rown  wherever  the  climate  is  sufficiently 
mild,  as  in  the  autumn  no  plant  is  more  beautiful."  Kad- 
suras  have  leathery  or  rarely  membranous  foiiajire:  Hs. 
axillary,  solitary,  whitish  or  rosy,  unisexual;  sepals  and 
petals  y-15.  gradually  chantfing  from  the  outermost  aiid 
smallest  to  the  innermost  and  petaloid  :  staminate  Hs. 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens,  which  are  separate 
or  coalesced  into  a  fjlobe:  carpels  indefinite  in  number, 
2-3-ovuled:  mature  berries  in  jrlobular  heads. 

Jap6nica,  Linn.  Small,procumbent.  warty  shrub:  Ivs. 
oval  or  oblong-oval,  thick,  serrate:  peduncles  l-fid..  soli- 
tary. Japan,  as  far  as  3.')°  north  latitude.  — The  type  is 
advertised  by  Japanese  dealers ;  also  a  variety  with  foli- 
age blotched  with  white,  and  another  var.  with  foliage 
margined  white. 

KJEMPFfiRIA  (Engelbert  Kapmpfer,  16.31-1716,  trav- 
eled in  the  Orient,  and  wrote  on  Japan.  He  is  also  com- 
memorated by /r/.s  A'ffm/>/"frj).  iScitamiriiiee^e.  About 
18  species  of  tropical  African  and  Asian  plants  with 
tuberous  or  fleshy  roots,  often  stemless,  and  bearing  the 
peculiar  fls.  of  this  order  in  which  the  showy  parts,  as 
in  the  Canna,  are  the  staniinodes.  For  culture,  see  Hedy- 
eh^um  and  Zinjiber. 

A.    Foliage  margined  with  white. 

Gilberti,  Hort.  Fleshy-rooted:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate, 
deep  green,  bordered  white,  wavv  at  the  margin  :  fls. 
purple  and  white.  East  Indies.  G.C.  II.  17:71.3.  R.B. 
21:169.  S.H.  2:131. -Int.  by  W.  Bull,  1882.  Reasoner 
Bros,  cultivate  this  outdoors  in  S.  Fla.,  and  say,  "The 
fls.  are  borne  on  ornamental  crimson  heads  rising  from 
the  ground  on  separate  stalks,  and  resembling  in  out- 
line small  pineapple  fruits.  These  heads  retain  their 
beauty  all  summer." 

AA.    Foliage  not  margined  ivifh  white. 

B.    Lvs.  tinged  purple  beneath. 

rotunda,  Linn.  Stemless,  tuberous:  lvs.  not  produced 
until  after  the  fls.,  oblong,  erect,  petioled  :  corolla  seg- 
ments long-linear:  staminodes  oblong,  acute,  whitt, 
1)^-2  in.  long:  lip  lilac  or  reddish,  deeply  cut  into  2  sub 
orbicular  lobes :  anther-crest  deeply  2-fid :  petiole  short, 
channelled  :  blade  12  in.  long,  .3-4  in.  wide,  usually 
variegated  with  darker  and  lighter  green  above  and 
tinged  purple  beneath :  spikes  4-(»-fld.,  produced  in  Mar. 
and  Apr.  India.  BM.  920  and  60.-j4.- Adv.  1895  by  Pitcher 
&  Manda,  who  said  the  fls.  were  fragrant. 

BB.   Lvs.  not  tinged  purple  beneath. 

Kirkii,  Schumann  (Cienkdwiikifa  Kirkii,  Hook.). 
Leaf-stem  ^-4  in.  long  :  lvs.  about  4,  crowded  at  the 
apex  of  the  stem,  oblong,  acute.  8-9  in.  long,  2M-'^  in. 
wide  at  the  middle  :  flowering  stems  short,  slender, 
1-fld. :  corolla  lobes  oblong-lanceolate,  1  in.  long:  stami- 
nodes more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla  lobes,  pale 
rose-purple:  lip  roundtd  at  the  apex,  slightly  notched, 
2  in.  broad,  with  a  vellow  mark  at  the  throat.  Trop. 
Afr.    B.M.5994.   I.H"  30:495.-Once  adv.  by  John  Saul. 

W.  M. 
KAFFIR  CORN.   See  Sorghum. 

KAGENllCKIA  (after  an  Austrian  minister  to  Spain). 

Jfitsafi  (r.  Six  species  of  tender  evergreen  trees  from 
Chile  and  Pern,  one  of  which  is  cult,  at  Santa  Barbara. 
The  fls.  are  white,  o-petaled,  about  %  in.  across,  and 
unisexual.  The  male  fls.  are  borne  in  racemes  or 
corymbs;   the  females  are  solitary;   all  are  terminal: 


Ivs.  leathery,  serrate,  short-stalked:  stamens  16-20,  in- 
serted on  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  in  1  series:  carpels 
5,  free:  ovules  numerous,  in  2  series. 

obl6nga,  Ruiz  A:  Pav.  Lvs.  oblonir,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  thf  serrations  obtuse  and  rather  callous.  Chile. 
—  Int.  1900  by  Franceschi. 

EAKI.    See  Persimmon  and  Diospyros. 

KALANCHOE  (Chinese name).  Crasanldceop.  Some- 
times spelled  Calanchoe.  About  50  species  of  succulent 
erect  shrubs,  chiefly  of  tropical  Africa,  but  also  inhabit- 
ing tropical  Asia,  S.  Africa  and  Brazil,  Lvs.  opposite, 
sessile  or  stalke<i,  varying  from  entire  to  crenate  and 
pinnatifid  :  fls.  yellow,  purple  or  scarlet,  in  niany-fld. 
terminal  cymes,  rather  large  and  often  showy;  calyx  4- 
parted,  the  narrow  lobes  shorter  than  the  corolla  tube, 
usually  falling  early  ;  corolla  4parted  and  usually 
spreading ;  stamens  8  :  carpels  4.  A  few  species  are 
prized  by  amateurs.  The  fls.  are  lasting  in  bouquets. 
The  foliage  is  ornamental  antl  interesting.  Culture  of 
CraM.siila,  which  see  also  for  a  conspectus  of  the  garden 
crassulaceous  genera.  The  four  following  species  are 
novelties,  K.  pinndta,  Pers.  (Mn,  2:56),  is  Bryophyl- 
lum  calycinum  (which  see). 

A.   Floicers  scarlet  or  orange. 

coccinea,  Welw.  Somewhat  hairy  above,  2-4  ft,  tall: 
lower  lvs. ovate-obtuse, coarsely  crenate-dentate, stalked ; 
upper  lvs,  linear-lanceolate-obtuse,  sessile:  fls,  scarlet 
or  orange,  on  short  pedicels,  in  ])road,  forking  panicles 
which  have  stalks  about  1  ft,  long:  cah'x  pubescent,  the 
segments  lanceolate-acute  ;  corolla  tube  J-2  in.  long,  the 
limb  %  in.  across,  and  the  segments  de'toid-ovate. 
Trop.  Africa. 

fl&inmea,  Stapf.  A  foot  to  18  in.  high,  glabrous,  lit- 
tle branching:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  narrowed  into 
a  short  petiole  (blade  about  2  in.  long  and  IK^-W^  in. 
wide),  fleshy,  obscurely  crenate-dentate  or  almost  en- 
tire: fls.  yellow  and  orange-scarlet,  %  in.  across;  calyx 
parted  to  the  base,  the  segments  linear-lanceolate  and 
somewhat  acute;  corolla  tube  4-angled,  less  than  %\n. 
long,  yellowish  ;  lobes  ovate-acvte,  orange-re«l.  Trop, 
Afr,  B.M.  7595.  G.C.  III.  26:47. -First  fully  described 
in  Kew  Bulletin,  Aug.-Sept,,  1897,  p,  266,  but  it  was 
named  and  partially  described  in  G.C.  July  10.  1897,  as 
K.  ^/</»«('(7,  which  is  evidently  an  orthographical  error. 
The  plant  is  one  of  the  leading  novelties  of  1900,  Thrives 
in  a  comparatively  cool  greenhouse, 

AA,   Flo'vers  pink. 

cAmea,  Mast.  Stems  simple,  2  ft.  or  less,  glabrous: 
lvs.  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse,  crenate-dentate,  narrowed 
into  a  short  petiole,  the  upper  ones  nearly  linear  and 
sessile:  fls,  light  rose  or  pink,  very  fragrant,  nearly  % 
in.  across;  calyx  parted  to  the  base,  the  segments  lin- 
ear-pointed; corolla  tube  swollen  at  base,  and  2-3  times 
longer  than  calvx;  corolla  lobes  broad-oval,  acute,  S, 
Afr.  G.C.  III.  l":211,  G.F.  3:53.-Good  winter  bloomer, 
prop,  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  Seeds  sown  in  spring  give 
blooming  plants  for  the  following  Christmas, 

AAA,    Fls.  xi-hite  or  white-yellow,  very  long. 

marmor&ta,  Baker  (A",  grandiflora.  Rich., not  Wight). 
Stem  stout  and  branching  :  lvs.  large  H'y-S  in.  long), 
obovate,  narrowed  to  a  sho^t  broad  petiole,  crenate, 
blotched  with  purple  :  fls.  long  and  tubular  (3  in.  or 
more  long),  creamy  white  or  yellowish,  the  lobes  ovate- 
acuminate.  Abyssinia.  B.V..  7.3,33,  I.H,  43.  p.  45.  — In- 
teresting pot-plant,  with  large  trusses  of  erect  fls, 

' ''-  -  -  L^  jj_  B^ 

KAL  3  or  BORECOLE  {Brassica  oleracea,  var,  aceph- 
ahi,  Fi^i  .  2'jr).2'.UJi  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  original 
type  of  ti;e  cabbage.  Members  of  this  section  of  the 
cabbage  tribe  do  not  form   heads,  but  have  variously 
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colored,  often  flnrly  cut,  leaves  with  fleshy  leaf-stems, 
which  form  part  of  the  edil>le  portion.  Tuese  leuf-stenis 
are  tou^h  in  the  early  autumn,  but  become  crisp  and  pala- 
table with  the  accession  of  autumn  frosts.  The  plant  is  ex- 
ceedin:;ly  hardy ;  in  the  southern  states  it  winters  without 
injury  and  in  the  Atlantic  states  may  be  carried  through 
with  sliglit  winter  protection.  For  autumn  use  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  early  spring  under  glass  or  in  coldfraraes 
and  treated  exactly  as  cahbatre.  In  the  South  the  seed 
may  be  sown  in  Au^'ust  or  September,  and  the  plants 
are  ready  for  use  the  following  spring.  In  the  colder 
regions  they  may  be  carried  through  the  winter  in  cold- 
frames.  Leading  types:  ( 1 )  Dwarf  Scotch  Curled;  (2) 
Tall  (Jreen  Curled;  (.{)  Variegated;  (4)  Purj>le.  There 
are  many  ititermediate  forms.  The  tinely  cut  varieties 
of  Scotch  Kule  are  now  fretjuently  used  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. Their  hardiness  gives  them  special  features  of 
usefulness  in  the  autumn. 
Kale  is  adapted  to  a  wide 
rj'.nge  of  country.  One  of 
the  leading  Kale  centers  is 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  it  is 
grown  during  fall  and  win- 
ter for  the  early  northern 
market.  See  also  Brassica 
and  t'«?>?.«f/..j^„^(^,^^j^ 

The  Dwarf  Scotch  Kale 
makes  a  most  excellent  plant 
for  spring  greens.  It  is 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
winters  of  western  New 
York  without  protection 
uninjured,  and  to  make  a 
new  growth  of  tender 
sprouts  very  early  in  spring. 
These  sprouts  are  service- 
able for  greens,  salads,  etc. 
For  this  purpose  we  sow 
seed  early  in  June,  either  in 
a  seed-bed  and  transplant 
the  seedlings,  just  as  we  do 
cabbages,  or  directly  in  the 
hill,  thinning  to  one  plant  in 
a  hill.  In  a  general  way, 
the  plant  is  handled  like  late 
cabbage.         t.  Greiner. 

Kale  at  Norfolk  (Fig. 
1204 ) .  -  Truckers  about  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  grow  both  the 
Scotch  and  tiie  Blue  Kale, 
more  of  the  former  thpn  of 
the  latter.  The  amount  of 
Kale  shipped  from  Norfolk 
one  year  with  another  will  average  somewhere  between 
175,000  and  200,000  barrels.  The  number  of  barrels 
shipped  in  a  single  season  has  reached  as  high  as  a 
quarter-million. 

The  soil  most  desirable  is  a  clay  loam, — just  such  land 
as  is  bes^t  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cabbages.  The  seed 
is  sown  with  a  hand  drill  in  August,  and  shipments 
therefrom  begin  in  October  following,  and  continue 
off  and  on  throughout  the  winter,  until  the  crop  is  en- 
tirely shipped,  — say  tintil  April  1  to  15  following.  As 
soon  a*  the  frosts  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and 
Philad(;lphia  have  been  sufficiently  heavy  in  the  fall  to 
kill  all  outdoor  vegetanles.  Norfolk  Kale  is  in  fairly 
good  demand  and  brings  from  75  cts.  to  $2  per  barrel  in 
northern  markets.  The  yield  per  acre  ranges  from  200 
barrels  up  to  400.  Instances  have  been  known  in  which 
more  'rhan  GOO  barrels  of  the  Mammoth  Kale  have  been 
raiset'i  from  an  acre  of  ground.  It  is  a  cheap  crop  to 
raise,  requiring  not  more  than  half  as  much  fertilizer  as 
the  spinach  crop. 

The  soil  is  prepared,  generally,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: It  is  thoroughly  plowed,  say  about  August  1,  and 
harrowed  level  and  smooth,  and  as  the  lands  are  very 
loose  the  Kale  bed,  although  it  may  comprise  100  acres, 
is  as  mellow  and  as  friable  as  the  best  of  garden  lands 
anyvvhere.  A  little  later  in  the  month  the  soil  is  thrown 
up  with  a  single  plow  into  small  beds  or  ridges.  Some- 
times a  single  row  will  be  sown  by  itself  on  a  little  ridge. 
Sometimes  a  ridge  will  be  wider,  and  two  rows  will  be 


grown  thereon.  Sometimes  four  or  five  rows  are  thus 
sown;  but  as  the  soil  must  be  relieved  of  the  winter's 
rains,  the  beds  are  generally  narrow,  with  little  furrows 
between  them  to  draw  off  any  surplus  water  which  may 
fall  during  the  winter  months. as  we  have  from  2  to  ()  inches 
of  rain  per  month  throughout  the  year.  After  the  plants 
are  well  upthey  are  tilled  between  the  rows  with  cultivator 
or  small  plow,  an<l  hands  are  sent  through  the  field  with 
small  han<l  hoes  to  thin  out  the  crop,  leaving  healthy 
plants  at  about  (>  inches  apart.  In  the  warm  and  sunny 
days  of  September,  October  and  November  the  plant 
makes  a  heavy  growth,  covering  the  earth  rntirely  in 
many  instances.  Then  the  trueker, if  the  demand  for  Kale 
be  good,  can  thin  out  and  sell  the  surplus  plants,  leavi-ig 
the  remainder  to  reach  a  greater  degree  of  <levelopment ; 
or  he  can  cut  clean  as  he  goes,  and  put  the  same  land 
into  radish  or  winter  peas  later  in  the  winter. 
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rfolk  Kale  field  at  the  Christmas  harvest  time. 


There  is  money  in  the  Kale  crop  at  75  cts.  per  barrel. 
During  the  past  season  the  price  lias  ranged  from  50 
cts.  to  $2  per  barrel,  and  has  paid  very  well  indeed. 
Within  15  miles  of  Norfolk,  something  over  1.000  acres 
is  devoted  to  Kale  each  year.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
cheapest  crops  to  grow,  yielding  a  moderate  percentage 
of  profit.  If  the  soil  is  in  good  or  fair  condition,  very  lit- 
tle fertilizer  or  manure  is  required  for  the  Kale  crop.  Its 
cultivation  is  5<imple  and  inexpensive.  It  is  cut  when 
ready  for  market  and  packed  in  barrels,  using  canvas 
for  one  of  the  barrel  heads,  at  a  cost  of  5  cts.  per  barrel 
for  cutting.  A.  Jeffers. 

KALE,  SEA.  Crambe  maritima  ;  but  treated  under 
Sea-Kale. 

KALMIA  (after  Peter  Kalm,  Swedish  botanist,  trav- 
eled 1748-51  in  N.  America).  IJriciicete.  American 
Laurel.  Beautiful  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs,  rarely 
deciduous,  with  entire  opposite  or  alternate  Ivs.  and 
purple,  pink  or  almost  white  showy  tis.  in  terminal 
corymbs  or  in  axillary  umbels,  rarely  solitary:  fr.  cap- 
sular. Most  of  the  species  are  hardy  North,  particularly 
the  most  ornamental  member  of  the  genus.  A",  lafifolia, 
which  next  to  Rhododendron  is  the  most  beautiful  flow- 
ering hardy  evergreen.  Massed  in  groups  or  as  single 
specimen  on  the  lawn,  it  is  one  of  the  most  decorative 
plants  when  covered  with  its  abundant  pink  flowers. 
Even  small  plants  produce  flowers.    The  foliage  is  very 
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decorative,  contrasting  well  with  the  red  and  yellowish 
branches.  The  specie:^  is  also  easily  forced  and  makes 
a  very  handsome  pot-plant.  The  other  species  are 
pretty  border  plants  for  evergreen  shrubberies.  The 
'mias  thrive  well  in  a  sandy,  peaty  or  loamy  soil, 
.  dislike  clay  and  limestone.  They  grow  almost  as 
well  in  swamps  as  in  drier  locations  and  prefer  partly 
shaded  situations,  but  thrive  also  well  in  sunny  places, 
provided  there  be  sufficient  moisture.  They  require  gen- 
erally almost  the  same  treatment  as  the  hardy  Rhodo- 
dendron, but  are  less  particular  about  soil  and  position. 
Transplanting,  if  carefully  done  either  early  in  fall  or  in 
spring,  is  not  difficult;  a  mulching  the  first  season  after 
planting  will  be  of  mucl:  advantage  to  keep  the  roots 
from  drying  in  summer  aud  from  frost  in  winter.  Prop, 
usually  by  seeds  sown  in  sandy,  peaty  soil  in  pans  or 
boxes  in  early  spring  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame  or  green- 
house. The  seedlingc  should  be  pricked  off  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  and  after  they  are  again  established 
gradually  hardened  oflf  and  tho  following  year  trans- 
planted in  frames  or  beds  outdoors.  Vars.  of  K.  led- 
folia  are  usually  increased  by  side-grafting  onseedliigs 
in  the  greenhouse  or  by  layers,  since  it  grows  iess 
readily  from  cuttings,  while  tht*  ether  species  may  be 
prop,  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  under  glass 
Six  species  in  N.  Amer.  and  Cuba,  allied  to  Rhododen- 
dron :  fls.  in  terminal  or  lateral  corymbs  or  umbels, 
rarely  solitary:  calyx  5-parted;  corolla  saucer-shaped 
or  broadly  corapanulate,  5-lobed;  staitens  10,  with  slen- 
der filaments,  the  anthers  held  back  in  little  pouches  of 
the  corolla,  springing  up  suddenly  and  discharging  the 
pollen  if  touched  :    ovary  5-celled,  superior  ;    capsule 


1205.  Kalmia  latifolia  (XM). 

globular,  parting  into  5  valves,  with  numerous  minute 
seeds.  The  Ivs.  of  the  Kalmias  are  said  ♦'o  be  poisonous 
to  animals,  especially  those  of  A",  angustifolia.  The 
flower  of  Kalinia  is  one  of  those  proposed  as  a  national 
flower  emblem,  especially  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
symmetrical  beauty  of  the  single  flower.  It  i  a  purely 
Ame-ican  genus,  but  unfortunately  it  is  popularly  known 
only  in  the  eastern  states. 


A.  Flu.  in  iimbeiH  or  cot-ymbs. 
B.  Lrs.  evergreen. 
c.  Branchlets  terete:  lv3.  pale  green  beneath. 
laUfdlia,  Linn.  Mountain  or  American  Laurel. 
Calico  Busk.  Pig.  120.1.  Shrub,  4-10  ft.  high,  rarely  tree 
to  30  ft.,  with  dense,  round-topped  head:  Ivs.  petioled, 
alternate  or  irregularly  whorled,  oblong  or  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, acute  at  both  ends,  dark  green  above,  yellowish 
green  below,  3-4  in.  long  :  fls.  in  large,  terminal  com- 
pound corymbs  on  viscid  peduncles ;  corolla  rose-colored 
to  white, with  purple  markings  within,  about  %  in.  across. 
May,  June.  New  Brunswick  to  Fla.,  west  to  Ohio  and 
Tennessee.  B.M.  175,  Em.  44.3.  S.S.  5:23(>-237.  A  P 
13:32.  Gng.  3:1;  7:289.  G.  .  22:343;  27,  p.  549  &  33,  p. 
607.  — Var.  alba,  Hort.  Fls.  almost  white.  Var.  mon- 
Strudsa,  Alouillef.  (var.  pohjpitala,  Arb.  Kew.).  Corolla 
divided  into  5  narrow  petals.  G.  P.  3:453.  Var.  myrti- 
fdlia,  Rand  (var.  ncina  or  minor,  Hort.).  Lvs.  small, 
1-2  in.  long,  deep  green,  of  slow  growth,  forming  a  low, 
dense  bush.  Var.  nibra,  C.  Koch  (var.  Pavdrfi,  Andrei. 
Pis.  deep  pink.  R.H.  1888:540. 

angrustifdlia,  Linn.  Sheep-Laurel.  Lambkill. 
WiCKY.  Shrub,  to  3  ft. :  lvs.  usually  in  pairs  or  3's, 
petioled,  usually  oblong,  obtuse,  light  green  above,  pale 
beneath,  1-2K  in.  long:  corymb  lateral,  many-fld.,  com- 
pound or  simple  :  fls,  %-%  in.  across,  purple  or  crim- 
son. June,  July.  Prom  Newfoundland  and  Hudson  bay 
toGa.  B.M.  331.  Em.  445.  — There  are  vars.  with  light 
purple  fls.,  var.  rdsea,  Hort.;  with  crimson  fls.,  var.  rii. 
bra,  Hort, ;  with  ovate  or  oval  lvs., var.  ov^ta,  Pursh,  and 
of  dwarf  habit,  var.  n^na,  Hort. 

cc.    Branchlets  S-edged :  lvs.  glaucons-trhite  beneath, 
all  opposite  or  in  S's. 

polifdlia,  Wangh.  {K.  luca,  Ait.).  Low,  straggling 
shrub,  to  2  tt. :  lvs.  almost  sessile,  oval  to  linear-oblong, 
obtuse,  revolute  at  the  margins,  }^-\)4  in.  long:  fls.  in 
simple  terminal  umbels,  slender-pedicelled,  %-%  in. 
across,  rose-colored  orpurplish.  May,  June.  Newfound- 
land to  Pa.  and  in  the  Rockv  Mts.  from  Sitka  to  Calif. 
B.M.  177.  L.B.C.  16:1508.  Em.  441.  G.W.P.A.  18.- 
Var.  microphylla  is  the  alpine  form  of  the  Rocky  Mts. 
irrowing  only  a  few  inches  high  and  with  very  small  lvs., 
K  in.  or  less  long.  V^ar.  rosmarinifdlia  has  narrow, 
oblong-linear,  strongly  revolute  lvs. 

BB.   Lvs.  deciduous,  alternate. 

cane§ita,  Michs.  Erect  shrub,  with  slender,  straggling 
stems,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  petioled,  cuneate,  obovate-oblong, 
acute  or  obtuse,  pubescent  beneath  when  young,  %-lH 
in.  long:  fls.  slender-pedicelled,  in  few-fld.  lateral  um- 
bels, creamy  white  with  a  red  band  within,  %-%  in. 
across.  June.   N.  C.  and  S.  C.    G.P.  8:435. 

aa.  Fls.  solitary,  axillary  :  plant  hirsute. 

hirstita,  Walt.  Low  shrub,  with  many  erect  or  ascend- 
ing stems,  to  1  ft. :  lvs.  almost  sessile,  oblong  to  lanceo- 
late, J4'-K  in.  long:  fls.  slender-pedicelled,  34  in.  across, 
rose-purple  ;  sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  hirsute,  longer 
than  the  capsule.  June.  S.Va.toFla.  B.M.  138.  L.B.C. 
11:1058.  Alfred  Rehder. 

EALOFANAX.    See  Acanthopanax. 

KANSAS,  HOBTICULTUEE  IN.  Fig.  1206.  In  1854, 
■!r*ibu  Congress  passed  a  law  opening  this  territory  for 
eettlement,  it  was  considered  as  part  of  the  great 
American  desert,  and  it  was  almost  universally  thought 
to  be  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes.  As  to  fruit-grow- 
ing, such  a  possibility  was  not  considered.  This  im- 
pression did  much  to  retard  tree-planting.  Another 
great  drawback  was  the  fact  that  every  settlei  planting 
fruit  trees  must  have  the  favorite  varieties  of  his  f'irmer 
home  grown.  This  resulted  in  the  planting  of  ever 
2,000  kinds  of  apples  alone.  Few  of  these  could  be  mad^ 
tc  succeed,  and,  in  time,  so  many  failed  that  the  impres- 
sion was  deepened  that  Kansas  could  not  grow  fruit. 
But  amid  these  losses  occasionally  a  m>»n  would  succeed 
with  some  va  "  >ty,  and  his  success  was  heralded  over 
the  state  n  -i.  >ventually  the  worthless  kind.,  were 
weeded  out  r-mI  the  road  to  success  was  perceived. 
Eventually  t  ople  could  plant  trees  with  some  as- 
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snrauce  that  they  would  gather  fruit  therefrom.    Since 
then,  rapid  progress  in  tree-planting  has  been  made. 

Apple  trees  do  not  bear  heavy  crops  every  year,  but 
there  has  not  been  a  total  failure  any  year  since  the 
trees  commenced  bearing,  some  forty  yeai  s  ago.  Peaches 
bear  in  some  parts  of  the  state  every  year,  the  south 
having  few  failures.  Pears  succeed  throughout  the 
state,  although  some  varieties  blight  in  some  localities. 


1206.    Climatological  regions  of  Kansas. 

Plums  and  cherries  are  successful  throughout  the  state, 
if  the  curculio  is  destroyed.  Grapes  bear  heavy  crops 
nearly  every  year.  Strawberries  yield  good  crops. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  also  do  well. 

Market-gardening  is  profitably  carried  on  around 
Kansas  City,  Le'wenworth,  Atchison,  Lawrence,  To- 
peka,  Ft.  Scott,  Wichita,  and  many  other  towns.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  at  home  here  and  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities. They  are  on  the  market  from  early  in  Septem- 
ber to  March  and  sometimes  in  May.  Irish  potatoes  are 
not  a  sure  crop  on  the  uplands,  but  immense  quantities 
are  grown  on  the  bottom-lands.  Hundreds  of  car-loads 
are  grown  and  shipped  from  the  Kansas  river  bottom, 
between  Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  every  year. 

The  uplands  are  rolling  prairies,  with  a  deep,  alluvial 
soil,  with  enough  clay  and  sand  intermixed  to  make  it 
an  ideal  soil  for  fruit-growing.  The  subsoil  is  red  flay, 
with  some  sand.  This  is  underlaid  with  limestone  from 
one  to  forty  feet  below  the  surface.  This  limestone  is 
full  of  seams  or  cracks  which  afford  a  good  subdrainage, 
so  that  little  of  the  land  needs  artificial  drainage. 
These  lands,  as  above  described,  embrace  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  entire  state.  The  bottom-lands  are 
wide,  ranging  from  one  to  ten  miles  in  width.  These 
bottom-lands  are  composed  largely  of  sand,  with  enough 
humus  intermixed  to  make  them  very  productive. 
They  support  some  of  the  finest  orchards. 

Kansas  City  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  state,  and  is 
about  750  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  gradually  gets 
higher  west,  until  it  is  over  4,000  feet  on  the  western 
border.  The  rainfall  is  of  the  usual  amount  on  the  east- 
ern border,  but  gradually  ('ecreases  as  the  western 
boundary  is  approached.  fred  Wellhouse. 

Kansas  is,  to  the  eye,  practically  level.  There  are  no 
mountains  within  its  boundaries,  yet  the  eastern  third 
is  rolling.  Some  parts  are  rough,  while  the  west  is 
practically  level,  yet  the  state  runs  steadily  up-hill  from 
its  eastern  border,  which  ia  750  feet  above  sea  level,  to 
the  western  limit,  which  is  4,500  feet  pbove  sea  level. 
This  naturally  gives  a  varying  climate.  It  is  like 
climbing  a  mountain  3,750  feet  high,  and  passing 
through  the  varying  atmospheric  changes  as  one  goes 
upward,  from  a  moist,  easy-growing  climate  to  a  clear, 
windy,  dry  elevation  3.750  feet  higher. 

In  the  eastern  third  of  the  state  (1,  Fig.  1206)  the 
apple  and  pear  are  at  home,  and  when  well  grown 
are  excellent.  New  varieties  originating  in  the  state 
or  in  the  west  are  taking  the  place  of  eastern  and  im- 
ported varieties.  Orchards  and  gari'ens  are  scattered 
all  over  the  eastern  half,  and  nre  very  successful.  The 
commercial  horticulturist  finds  his  early  market  in 
Nebraska,  C'>lorado  and  Iowa;  his  later  nmrket  in  Tae 
cities  and  towns  of  Kansas,  and  a  still  Inter  market  in 
Texas,  when  the  heat  of  summer  has  paralyzed  Texan 
products.  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  have  foi 
years  been  good  markets  for  the  southern  pait  of 
Kansas.   Many  orchardists  m  the  middle    'est  sell  every 


apple,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  for  cash  to  wagoners 
who  come  from  the  south  and  west  annually  in  large 
numbers  to  carry  away  the  orchard  products.  Toward  he 
wesi,  cherries,  plums  and  peaches  seem  moi'e  at  hoi  le. 
The  two  former  are  very  prolific,  and  a  success  in  the 
central  part  (2).  Peach  pits  are  plante  I  in  rows  through- 
out the  west  for  wind-breaks,  and  such  trees  bear  con- 
siderable fruit,  some  of  it  very  fine.  Along  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  where  the  roots  of  trees  penetrate  to  water, 
all  fruits  do  finely,  and  on  irrigated  lands  back  from  the 
bottom-lands,  horticulture  prospers  in  all  departments. 
The  bluflfs  along  the  Missouri  river,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  apple, 
and  it  is  grown  there  in  immense  quantities.  Here  are 
some  of  the  greatest  apple  orchards  of  the  world.  The 
total  number  of  apple  trees  in  the  state  is  11,005,607  ; 
pears,  398,975  ;  peaches,  5,734,337  ;  plums,  919,52V  ; 
cherries,  1,666,456.  The  acreage  of  vineyards  is  6,543; 
of  nurseries,  2,803  ;  blackberries,  3,253  ;  raspberries, 
1,504;  strawberries,  1,864  (1900). 

Strawberries  do  well  anywnere  in  the  state.  Some 
prominent  varieties  originated  here.  Raspberries  are 
of  easy  culture.  The  "  Kansas  "  originated  in  Lawrence, 
and  has  become  the  mainstay  among  blackcaps  over 
a  wide  range.  Blackberries  are  indigenous,  and 
cultivated  varieties  mainly  do  well,  though  some  of 
them  rust  badly.  Raisin  grapes  are  grown  in  the  south 
by  winter  covering.  Prunes  and  figs  will  also  grow 
there.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  do  well  and  are  of  fine 
quality,  the  tomato  beingespecially  at  home.  Early  pota- 
toes of  the  Kaw  valley  are  widely  known,  and  millions 
of  bushels  are  exported  yearly.  Fertilizers  are  little 
used,  and  the  stable  manure  of  the  cities  is  la'rgely 
dumped  on  the  commons.  Only  gardeners  seem  to  value 
it.  Melons  are  of  easy  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
Sugar-beets  have  been  tried  at  various  points,  but  on 
analysis  do  not  often  come  xip  to  the  required  standard 
of  saccharine  qualities.  Indian  corn  is  the  great  staple, 
and  all  the  sugar  and  popping  varieties  come  to  the 
finest  maturity  in  quality.  The  lack  of  water  in  western 
Kansas  (3)  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  agriculture  there. 

William  H.  Barnes. 

KAEATAS  (Brazilian name).  BmmeUdcece.  Bentham 
&  Hooker  refer  about  10  West  Indian  and  Brazilian 
bromeliads  to  this  genus,  but  Mez,  the  latest  monog- 
rapher (DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  9),  refers  the  species  to 
other  genera.  Baker  retains  it.  As  understood  by 
Bentham  &  Hooker,  Karatas  differs  from  Bromelia 
chiefly  in  its  dense,  capitate  flower-clusters,  which  are 
sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The  species  are 
cult,  the  same  as  Bromelia,  Billbergia,  and  the  like. 
They  are  little  known  in  this  country.  Apparently  the 
only  common  one  is  K.  spect&bilis,  Ant.  {Nidiildrium 
spectdbile,  Moore.  RegHin  .spectiibilis,  hinden.  Are- 
gelia  spectdbilis,  Mez).  It  is  a  stemless,  tufted  peren- 
nial, with  broadly  strap-shaped,  spine-edged  Ivs.,  which 
are  green  above,  gray-banded  beneath  and  re<i-tipp*»d 
at  the  end:  fls.  numerous,  sunk  amongst  the  Ivs.,  tbe 
corolla  with  bluish  lobes.   Braz.    B.M.  6024.   l.  H.  B. 
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Eucalyptus  di- 


KAULFUSSIA  (G.F.Kaul- 
fuss,  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Halle).  Comp6x- 
it(f>.  A  small,  branchy,  hardy 
annual,  6-12  in.  high,  with 
blue  or  red  aster-like  fls., 
on  long  stems:  plant  pubes- 
cent or  hispid:  Ivs.  oblong- 
spatulate  or  oblong-lanceo- 
late, entire  or  remotely  den- 
ticulate :  heads  many-fld., 
radiate,  the  ray  fls.  pistillate, 
the  disk-fls.  perfect:  akene 
obovate  and  compressed, 
those  of  the  disk  with  plumose  pappus  :  involucre 
scales  in  two  rows.  K.  amelloldes,  Nees  ( Figs.  1207-8), 
is  an  excellent  annual,  oT  easy  culture  in  any  garden 
soil.  Var.  atroviol&cea,  Hort.,  has  dark  violet  fls.  V&r. 
kermenint,  Hort.,  has  violet-red  fls.    Sow  seeds  where 
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Charieis  heterophylla. 
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the  plants  are  to  grow ;  or  they  may  be  started  indoors 
and  the  plants  transplanted  to  the  open.  The  genus 
Kaulfussia  was  founded  by  Xees  in  Ib'IO.   In  1817,  how- 


1208.  Charieis  heterophylla.  commonly  known  as  Kaul- 
fussia amelloides. 

ever,  the  plant    ras  described  by  Cassini  as  Chirieis 
heterophylla,  and  this  name  should  stand.    S.  Africa. 

L.  H.  B. 
KENILWOBTH  VfY.    Linaria  Cymbalaria. 

&£NN£0TA  (Kennedy,  of  the  nursery  firm  of  Ken- 
nedy &  Lee,  important  English  nurserymen  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  century).  Leguminbsce.  Australian 
woody  trailers  or  twiners  of  about  a  dozen  species, 
making  excellent  plants  for  the  intermediate  house  or 
conservatory.  Fls.  red  to  almost  black,  pea-like;  Ivs. 
mostlj"  pinnately  3-foliolate:  standard  orbicular  or  obo- 
vate,  narrowed  to  a  claw,  and  bearing  inute  auricles; 
wings  falcate,  joined  to  the  keel;  stam-  s  diadelphous, 
—  9  and  1:  pod  linear,  flattened  or  cylindrical,  2- 
valved,  with  pithy  divisions  between  the  seeds.  Ken- 
nedyas  are  easily  grown  from  cuttings  of  nearly  ripe 
wood:  also  from  seeds.  They  are  mostly  spring  and 
summer  bloomers,  and  should  rest  in  winter.  Give 
plenty  of  water  during  summer.  They  should  be  given 
support:  they  grow  from  3-10  feet  high,  making  stiff, 
WOO''  stems.  They  may  be  trimmed  back  freely  when 
at  rest.  The  taller  kinds,  Mke  K.  ruhicunda  and  K. 
roccinea,  are  excellent  for  rafters.  Well-rooted  plants 
may  be  planted  permanently  in  the  greenhouse  border. 

A.   Fls.  nearly  black. 

n!gTicas3,  Lindl.  Twining,  robust,  somewhat  pubes- 
cent: Ifts.  (sometimes  reduced  to  1)  broad-ovate  or 
rhomboid,  entire,  obtuse  or  emarginate:  fls.  slender, 
1  in.  or  more  loner,  in  short  one-sided  axillary  racemes, 
deep  violet-purple  or  ahnost  black:  pod  flattened.  B.R. 
20:1715.  B.M.  3652.-^.  cmrulea,  Hort.,  with  blue  fls., 
is  perhaps  this  species. 

AA.   Fls.  red  or  scarlet. 
B.   Standard  narrow -ohovate, 

rabicdnda,  Vent.  Pubescent:  Ifts.  3-4  in.  long,  ovate 
to  orbicular  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire:  fls.  dull  red, 
drooping  in  racemes,  usually  not  exceeding  the  Ivs. : 
standard  narrow-obovate,  reflexed;  wings  narrow  and 
erect:  pod  flat  or  nearly  so.  L.B.C.  10:954.  B.M.  2()8 
(as  Glycine  ruhicunda).  B.R.  13:1101  {&%  Amphodus 
ovatus), 

BB.    Standard  broad -ovate  or  orbicular, 

prostr^ta,  R.  Br.  Prostate  or  twining,  pubescent : 
Ifts.  broad-obovate  or  orbicular,  less  than  1  in.  long, 
often  wavy:  stipules  leafy,  cordate:  fls.  2-4  on  each 
peduncle  (which  usually  exceeds  the  Ivs.),  scarlet,  % 
in.  long;  standard  obovate;  keel  incurved  and  obtuse; 
Winers  narrow  and  short:  pod  nearly  cylindrical,  pubes- 
cent.   B.M.  270  ^as  Glycine  coccinea). 

Var.  mijor,  DC.  (K.  3fi)rryaft(w,  Lindl.  A",  llarryat- 
fiAiui,  Hort.i.  Larger  and  more  hairy:  Ifts.  larger, 
stronulv  undulate:  stipulp«i  s<)metime55  1  in.  across: 
fls.  large,  deep  scarlet.  B.R.  21:1790.  Gn.  28:501.  A.F. 
3:547.  — A  very  handsome  winter-flowering  twiner. 

coccinea,  Vent.  Denseh*  pubescent :  Ifts.  3  or  5,  ovate 
or  oblong,  very  obtuse    often  3-lobed :    stipules  very 


small:  fls.  J^  in.  long,  scarlet,  in  long-peduQcled  clus- 
ters of  15-20;  standard  orbicular;  keel  very  obtuse: 
pod  flattened.  B.M.  2l)G4.  L.B.C.  12:1126. -Known  un- 
der several  names,  as  A',  inophylla,  Lindl.,  B.R.  17:1421; 
K.  dilatdfa,  Cunn.,  B.R.  18:1526;  Zichya  tricolor, 
Lindl.,  B.R.  25:52;  Z.  rillosa,  Lindl.,  B.R.  28:08,  and 
others.   Handsome  slender  twiner  or  trailer.   L.  H.  B 

KENBICK,  WILLIaM,  was  bom  in  1795,  and  was  the 
oldest  son  of  John  Kenrick,  one  of  the  pioneer  American 
nurserymen.  His  father  commenced  his  nursery  in  the 
year  1790  on  Nonantum  Hill,  near  the  line  of  the  towns 
of  Newton  and  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  on  the  very  ground 
where  the  apostle  Eliot  began  his  labors  for  the  Indians, 
under  Waban,  their  chief.  The  raising  of  peach  seed- 
lings was  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  work. 
He  soon  acquired  the  art  of  budding,  and  thus  offered 
named  vari^'ties  for  sale.  In  the  year  1823  his  son  Wil- 
liam became  a  partner  in  the  nursery,  and  we  find  the 
first  advertisement  of  the  stock  in  the  October  number 
of  the  "New  England  Farmer"  of  that  year.  It  named  .30 
varieties  of  finest  budded  peaches  5  to  8  feet  high  at  33?^ 
cents  each;  10  varieties  of  European  grapes;  4  Ameri- 
can: Isabella,  Catawba,  Bland  and  Scuppernong;  cur- 
rants, horse-chestnut,  catalpa,  mountain  ash,  lilacs, 
roses  and  a  few  other  ornamental  trees .  It  was  stated  that 
the  trees  would  be  packed  with  clay  and  mats.  The  son, 
William,  appears  to  have  assumed  early  control,  having 
planted  in  182C  two  acres  in  currants  alone.  In  1824  they 
made  1,700  gallons  of  currant  wine,  increasing  the  amount 
to  3,000  gallons  in  1825  and  to  3,600  in  1826.  Mr.  Ken- 
rick was  an  enthusiast  in  whatever  he  did,  his  extensive 
cultivation  and  introduction  of  the  Lombardy  poplar 
being  an  illustration  of  his  sanguine  temperament.  A 
still  more  marked  instance  was  his  culture  ot  the  3forus 
multicaulix  about  the  year  1835,  and  his  advocacy  of  silk 
culture.  For  a  time  he  found  this  to  be  a  more  profit- 
able venture  to  himself  than  to  his  patrons.  But  it 
should  be  said  that,  however  sanguine  and  confident 
were  his  opinions,  tiicy  were  honestly  held  and  with  no 
intent  to  mislead.  In  the  year  1835  Mr.  Kenrick  pub- 
lished "  The  American  Silk  Growers'  Guide,"  a  small  trea- 
tise on  mulberry  culture.  In  1833  appeared  the  "New 
American  Orchardist."  This  is  a  larger  work,  and  is  a 
full  description  of  the  fruits  of  that  date.  The  author 
acknowledges  his  large  indebtedness  to  other  cultivators, 
especially  to  Mr.  Robert  Manning,  of  Salem,  who  pub- 
lished his  "Book  of  Fruits"  in  1838.  Mr.  Kenrick  died 
in  February,  1872.  w'm.  C.  Strong. 

K£NTIA  (after  William  Kent,  horticulturist. compan- 
ion of  Reinwardt  in  journeys  through  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago). PalmAcere.  Spineless  palms  with  pinnate  Ivs., 
sharp-pointed  or  2-toothed,  linear-lanceolate  Ifts.,  mid- 
nerves  scaly  beneath,  and  rachis  angled  above;  petiole 
channeled  above,  rounded  on  the  back.  It  differs  from 
Areca  in  thesharply  4-anerledbranchletsof  thespadices; 
and  from  Hedyscepe  and  Kentiopsis  in  having  only  6  sta- 
mens. Species  at  most  6  or  7,  from  the  Moluccas  to 
northern  Australia.  The  type  is  K.  procera.  Blume, 
from  New  Guinea,  which  is  not  cult.  It  is  probable  that 
none  of  the  Kentias  known  to  the  American  trade  be- 
long properly  in  this  genus. 

K.  australis,  Hort.,  from  Lonl  Howe's  Island,  is  probably  one 
of  the  four  following  palms  which,  accordinjf  to  Maiden  in  Proo. 
Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  W.  1H98,  are  the  only  palms  on  that  island: 
CI  jostigma  Mooreanura,  Howea  Belmoreana  and  Forsteriana, 
an.i  He<lyspepe  Oanterburyana.  K.  austrjtlis  was  int.l87:{  and  ad- 
vertised 1893  by  .lolin  Saxil.— if.  Belmoreana.  C.  Moore=Howea 
Belmoreana.  —  1l.  linueri.  Seem.  =  Rhopalostylis  Raueri.— iT. 
liflmoredna.  F.  Muell.  =•  Howea  Belmoreana.  — /v.  Bn'npnii, 
Hort.  Dedicated  to  D.  S.  Brown,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Resembles 
K.  Macarthuri.  Lvs.  pinn.-ite,  arching:  Ifts.  truncate  and  pre- 
morse.  Verj- graceful.  A.(f.  15:2t>«)an<r_'0:223.  This  is.  perhaps, 
Nenga  or  Hydriastele.— A'.  Canterhuryana,  F.  Muell.=Hedy- 
xcepe  Canterburyana.  —  K.  dirnricatn.  Planch.  ='  Kentiopsis 
rtivaricata.— fir.  Dummufina,  Hon.  Adv.  180.5  by  Pitcher  & 
Mand.-i.  F.R.  1:.179.  — /v.  elefjaui.Brnngi^.  &  Gris.=C>'phnphoe- 
nix  elegriu'*  — /v.  exnrrh)za,  H.  Wendl.  =Exorrhi/.a  Weudlandi- 
ana.— A'.  Forstfirlana.F.  Muen.=Howea  Forsterianti.—K.fni- 
ti'sccns.  Hort.  Cult,  by  Siebrecht  &  Son.— A',  futnfa.  Hrong.= 
Cyphophcpnix  fulcita. — K.  (jrdcilis.  Hort.^Micrnkentiii  grac- 
ilis.—A".  Kirstenidna,  Hort.  Lvs.  ver>'  slemler-  <l!irk  green, 
arching,  ascending,  widely  pinnateil  ;  Ifts.  bn-.-nUy  cuneate, 
shapetl  like  a  shark's  fin,  the  truncate  apex  curiously  emse, 
ragged,  the  upper  margin  extending  into  t  long,  sharp  tip;  peti- 
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oles  covered  with  light  grayish  brown  pubescence.  New  Iro- 
l:iml.  A.Ct.  20:223  (1899).  G.C.  III.  24:391.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  Nenga.— ii.  Lindeni,  Hort.=Kentiopsis  macrocarpa. — 
A'.  LueUini,  Lind.==Kentiopsis  maorocarpa.— ^.  Mamrthuri, 
Hort.  An  elegant  palm,  with  smooth,  subereotl vs. ;  Ifts.  semi- 
IKmilulous.  alternate,  4-8  in.  long,  y^-1  in,  wide,  the  midvein 
prominent  above,  obiiQuely  truncate  and  ragged  or  premorse. 
Stems  smooth,  suckering  quite  freely.  New  Iruinea.  Int.  1878, 
Veitch  &  Sons.  F.  1879,  p.  11.5.  Perhaps  a  Nenga.— fiT.  Moore- 
ana.  F.  Muell.=Clinostigma  Mooreanum.— fi^.  Mdrei.  Hort. 
Dreer.  Possibly  same  as  K.  Mooreana. — K.  nibricaulis,  Hort. 
Lvs.  pinnate,  ow-vte,  with  red  petioles.  Adv.  1H!»5  by  Pitcher  & 
Manda.— K^.  rupicola.  Hort.  Adv.  1895  by  Pitcher  &  Manda.— 
K.  Sanderidna,  Hort.  Very  slender  in  habit,  very  hard  foliage, 
spreading:  Ifts.  very  narrow,  arrange*!  on  an  arching  raehis 
similar  to  Cocos  Wetldelliana.  A  graceful  plant  for  jardinieres 
or  conservatories.  A.G.  20:223.— /C.  Sdpida,  Mart.=RhopaIo- 
stylis  sapida.— iC.  Van  Houttei,  Hort.=  Veitchia.  sp.  >  Adv. 
ijftKi  by  Pitcher  &  Manda.— fi".  Veitchii.  Hort.  probably=Hedy- 
scepe  Canterburyana  —  11.  Wendlandidna,  F.  Muell.=Hydrias- 
tele  Wendlandiana.  Jared  G.  Smith. 

KENTIOFSIS  (Greek:  like  Kentia).  Palmdeece. 
Spineless  palms:  lvs.  equally  pinnate;  pinnae  suboppo- 
site,  very  coriaceous,  narrow,  sword-shaped,  narrowed 
to  the  obtuse  or  toothed  apex,  with  strong  raid-nerve, 
prominent  veins  and  thickened  margins.  Species  2. 
New  Caledonia. 

Kentiopsis  belongs  to  a  large  group  of  genera  men- 
tioned under  Hedyscepe  (p.  718),  which  differ  from 
Kentia  in  having  the  ovule  fastened  on  the  side  of  the 
locule,  and  more  or  less  pendulous,  instead  of  fastened 
at  the  base  and  erect,  as  in  Keatia.  Kentiopsis  is  dis- 
tinguishe'.J  from  Hydriastele  by  having  its  tls.  arranged 
spirally  instead  of  in  4  ranks.  From  numerous  other 
cultivated  allies  it  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters:  stamens  numerous,  20-25:  leaf-segments 
narrowed, obtuse  or  dentate:  sepals  of  the  staminate 
fls.  triangular-orbicular,  broadly  overlapping. 

macrocarpa,  Brongn.  (Kentia  Lindeni,  Hort.  Linden. 
Kentia  Luciana,  Linden).  Rachis  flat  above,  convex 
below.  The  form  known  as  KSntia  Luciani  has  bright 
green  lvs.,  tinged  with  browi;  on  the  under  surface,  the 
young  petiole  yellowish,  later  becoming  brown,  I.H. 
29:451  and  24:276.  F.  1884,  p.  71.  S.H.  2:117.-The  spe- 
cies is  distinguished  by  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  young 
leaves. 

K.  divaricdta,  Brongn.  (Kentia  divaricata.  Planch.),  is  re- 
ferred by  Drude  in  Engler  &  Prantl,  to  Drymophloeus.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  alternate  pinnae 
and  triangular  rachis,  keele<l  above.  I.H.  28:409.  This  has 
been  confused  in  the  trade  with  Kentia  gracilis,  which  is  re- 
ferred by  Index  Kewensis 

to  Microkentia gracilis.  See 
I.H. 23:245.  Advertised  1895 
by  Pitcher  &  Manda.  —  K. 
olirtffnrmis,  Brongn.,  is 
characterized  by  the  4- 
angled  rachis.  Not  culti- 
vated. 

KENTUCKY  HORTI- 
CULTURE. Fig.  1209. 
The  state  of  Kentucky, 
while  its  interests  have 
not  been  distinctively 
developed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  horticulture,  is, 
nevertheless,  in  its  va- 
rious parts,  admirably 
adapted  to  nearly  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Its 
cultivation  has  been  pri- 
marily that  pertaining  to 
general  agriculture  and 
stock-raising, rather  than 
horticulture. 

Before  the  civil  war  the  people  of  wealth  and  culture, 
particularly  over  large  areas  through  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  state,  dwelt  very  largely  in  the  country 
rather  than  in  the  towns,  which  at  that  time  were 
nearly  all  small  and  comparatively  unimportant.  There 
are  many  evidences  still  remaining,  in  stately  country 
homes  surrounded  by  magnificent  old  trees  and  old- 
fashioned  erardens,  to  bear  witness  to  the  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  people  of  that  period  for  the  amenities  of 


rural  life.  At  that  time  commercial  horticulture  in  the 
state  was  almost  unknown;  but  with  the  steady  advance 
in  fruit-growing  throughout  the  country,  and  with  in- 
creasing facilities  for  rapid  transportation  for  perish- 
able products,  there  have  been  developed  in  recent 
years  several  well-defined  fruit-  and  vegetable-growing 
areas,  in  which  these  industries  have  assumed  large 
proportions. 

The  most  important  of  these  districts  are  two  which 
lie  respectively  to  the  northeast  and  south  of  Louisville, 
a!id  the  boundaries  of  which,  to  some  extent,  overlap. 
The  first  of  these  is  comprised  largely  of  the  counties 
of  Trimble  and  Oldham.  Trimble  county  is  especially 
noted  for  its  extensive  peach  orchards,  which  are  sit- 
uated uuon  the  elevated  lands  adjacent  to  the  Ohio 
river,  much  of  the  fruit  being  shipped  by  water  to 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  other  river  towns.  Oldham 
county  has  a  large  acreage  of  grapes.  The  first  vine- 
yards were  established  in  the  decade  of  1850-60,  of  the 
Catawba  and  Isabella  varieties.  On  account  of  the  rot, 
the  culture  of  these  varieties  was  not  very  successful, 
but  early  in  the  next  decade  the  Ives  was  introduced, 
and  owing  to  its  productiveness  and  shipping  qualities, 
it  has  since  been  grown  almost  exclusivelj'.  The  growth 
of  the  industry  was  quite  steady  until  about  1890,  when 
one  or  two  seasons  of  large  crops,  accompanied  by  hisrh 
prices,  led  to  a  very  large  increase  in  the  acreage.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  business  has  been  somewhat 
depressed,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  earlier 
grapes  from  Georgia  and  other  southern  states. 

To  the  south  and  southwest  of  Louisville  lies  the 
fruit  district,  known  as  Muldraugh  Hill,  a  low,  moun- 
tainous elevation,  extending,  in  Kentucky,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  the  Ohio  river  in  Meade  county, 
through  Hardin,  Larue,  Green,  and  portions  of  adjacent 
counties.  In  this  hill  country  fruit-growing  is  most 
largely  developed  on  its  southern  slope,  peaches  and 
apples  holding  the  first  place  in  importance,  while  pears, 
plums  and  the  small  fruits  are  also  extensively  grown. 
This  locality  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  apple 
and  peach,  orchards  of  the  latter  having  produced,  ac- 
cording to  good  authorities,  nineteen  paying  crops  in 
twenty- three  years,  with  comparative  freedom  from  dis- 
ease, and  attaining,  when  permitted,  a  great  age  and 
size.  The  fruit  from  this  district  is  shipped  to  various 
points  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  especially  to  such 
northern  cities  as  Indianapolis  and  Chicago,  where  it 
holds  high  rank. 

Between  and  connecting  the  two  fruit  districts  men- 
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1209.  Kentucky.     Shaded  areas  designate  pomological  districts. 

tioned  is  the  county  of  JeflFersop,  containing  the  large'.t 
city  in  the  s*ate  — Louisville.  In  this  county  fruit- 
growing and  n.ark'^t-gardening  are  very  extensively  de- 
veloped, particularly  for  the  local  market,  and  here  also 
are  found  the  most  extensive  florists'  establishments  in 
the  state,  as  well  as  many  forcing-houses,  devoted  to 
growing  winter  vegetables,  chiefly  lettuce. 

Thmutfhont  mu^'h  of  the  fruit  districts  mentioned,  a.? 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  state,  the  favorable  results 
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secured  in  fruit-production  are  possible  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  immunity  from  late  spring  frosts,  due  to 
elevated  locations  and  to  the  deeply  eroded  river  chan- 
nels, which  aiford  abundant  cold  air  drainage. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  state  (near 
K  in  Fig.  1209),  in  the  counties  of  Carlisle,  Hickman  and 
Fulton,  a  combination  of  favorable  conditions  has  led  to 
an  extensive  development  of  the  trucking  and  small 
fruit  interests.  Chief  among  these  conditions  are  a  fer- 
tile soil,  a  warm  spring  temperature,  and  direct  and  rapid 
transportation,  both  by  water  and  rail,  to  northern  cities. 
Many  hundreds  of  acres  of  strawberries  are  grown,  and 
the  production  of  beans,  spinach,  melons  and  other  gar- 
den crops  is  of  nearly  equal  importance. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table-growing interests  are  quite  extensive,  although 
the  conditions  for  market-gardening  have  led  to  a 
greater  development  of  that  business  upon  the  northern 
than  upon  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  river. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Kentucky, 
comprising  the  mountainous  part  of  the  state,  is  still 
sparsely  settled,  its  agriculture  is  confined  to  a  few 
staple  crops  produced,  in  many  cases,  by  primitive 
methods,  and  true  horticulture  is  comparatively  un- 
known over  a  great  part  of  this  vast  area,  although,  as 
shown  in  isolated  localities,  nearly  all  our  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  grown  with  perfect  success.  Within 
the  borders  of  this  mountain  region,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state,  are  several  prosperous  German  and 
Swiss  colonies,  nearly  every  member  of  which,  with 
characteristic  industry  and  thrift,  has  possessed  him- 
self, on  some  part  of  his  farm,  of  a  vineyard  and  or- 
chard, and  so  produces  an  ample  supply  of  the  best 
fruits.  Here  and  there  in  other  localities,  enterprising 
individuals  have  demonstrated  the  easy  possibility  of 
producing  orchard  and  garden  products  without  stint; 
but  the  average  farmer  of  the  mountain  region,  as  too 
often  elsewhere,  is  apparently  content  to  let  his  table  re- 
main bare  of  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  his  home 
surroundings  are  so  often  bare  of  trees  and  tiower". 

The  public  parks  of  the  state  are  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  those  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  which  was 
itself  without  any  nark  system  until  recent  years. 
After  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  their  estab- 
lishment, a  board  of  park  commissioners  was  elected  in 
1890,  since  which  time  the  development  of  the  park  sys- 
tem has  been  vigorously  prosecuted.  At  the  present 
time  there  has  been  secured  for  this  purpose  a  splendid 
public  possession  of  over  1,100  acres,  composed  of  Iro- 
quois park.  589  acres:  Cherokee  park.  .'?04  acres;  Shaw- 
nee park,  167  acres ;  and  the  southern  parkway,  48  acres, 
together  with  a  number  of  small  city  squares.  These 
parks  are  being  improved  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  skilful  landscape  architects,  and  promise  soon  to 
bring  vhe  city  of  xjouisville  to  an  equality  in  this  respect 
•with  other  great  cities  of  the  country. 

Of  other  public  grounds  in  which  the  work  of  the 
landscape  horticulturist  is  manifest,  the  two  ceme- 
teries, Cave  Hill,  of  Louisville,  and  that  of  Lexington 
are  perhaps  the  most  notable  examples  in  the  state. 
The  former  comprises  an  area  of  about  300  acres,  and 
is  situated  upon  a  beautiful  tract  ot  land,  elevated  100 
feet  above  the  Ohio  river.  It  contains  several  beautiful 
lakes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  its  collections  of 
aquatics. 

The  cemetery  at  Lexinerton  contains  over  100  acres, 
and  was  established  in  1849.  It  is  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  having  been  under  the  same  superintendent 
during  its  entire  history  of  almost  fifty  years,  and  in 
having  the  landscape  method  of  treatment  foJIow^d 
from  the  first.  Among  many  interesting  horticultural 
features,  the  most  notable  to-day  are  the  maemificent 
old  bur  oaks  and  white  elms,  many  of  which  are  4  or  5 
feet  in  diameter.  Clarence  W.  Mathews. 

KENTUCKY  BLUE  OBASS.    Poa  pratensis. 


and  borne  in  elongated  umbels.  It  should  probably  be 
known  as  Coehharia  saxatilis.  Four  genera,  represent- 
ing 4  orders,  have  been  named  after  Johann  Simon  voa 
Kerner,  1755-1830,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Stuttgart.  Benthara 
and  Hooker  regard  the  cruciferous  Kernera  as  a  sub- 
genus of  Cochlearia,  in  which  the  stamens  are  longer 
and  bowed  at  the  apex:  pods  turgid;  valves  very  con- 
vex: cotyledons  accumbent  or  incumbent. 

The  following  species  is  a  compact,  branching,  neat 
habited  plant  thriving  in  any  light  soil  that  is  moder- 
ately rich.  It  requires  a  sunny  but  not  too  dry  situation. 
Prop,  by  cuttings,  division  or  seed. 

K.  Maxdtili$,  Reichb.  Properly  Cochlearia  saxatilis,  Linn. 
Root-lvs.  oblong,  dentate,  pilose :  stem-lvs.  linear-oblong  .- 
petals  4.  obovate,  2-3  times  as  loug  as  th'»  calyx:  seeds  numer- 
ous, not  margined.  Eu.  j,  ^^  Keller  and  W.  M. 

KEBBIA  (after  William  Kerr,  a  gardener  who  intro. 
duced  this  and  many  other  plants  from  China;  not  J. 
Bellenden  KerorM.  Kerr,  as  often  stated).  Jiosdceip. 
A  monotypic  genus,  one  of  the  first  shrubs  brought  from 
Japan;  best  known  by  its  weak,  slender  green  branches, 
slender  irreg^ularly  toothed  Ivs.  and  large  yellow  fls.  It 
grows  4-8  ft.  high  and  as  broad  as  high,  with  numerous 
short-branched,  spreading  stems. attractive  in  winter  from 
its  light  green  branches,  in  early  June  when  its  blossoms 
appear  in  greatest  abundance;  in  November,  when  the 
Ivs.  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  and  is  not  unattractive  through- 
out the  whole  year.  It  is  a  refined  plant  and  deserves 
free  use  in  ornamental  planting,  either  in  simple  masses 
or  at  the  front  of  a  shrubby  group  or  border.  It  is  not 
thoroughly  hardy  in  all  situations  in  the  northern  states, 
the  tips  of  its  branches  often  winter-killing,  which 
causes  it  to  demand  a  well-drained  and  partially  shel- 
tered position.  It  grows  in  any  good  garden  soii.  Al- 
though enduring  sunlight,  it  is  best  in  partial  shaile, 
since  the  intensity  of  full  sunlight  partially  bleaches  the 
fls.   It  is  prop,  by  cuttings,  layers  and  root  divisions. 

Jap6nica,  DC  ( CorchorusJapdnicus,  Thunh.)  Globb 
Flower.  Japanese  Rose.  Fig.  1210.  Lvs.  simple,  al- 
ternate, ovate-lanceclate,  acuminate,  largely  unequally 
serrate,  1-2  in.  long,  clear  green  above,  pale  below,  thiu, 
slightly  pubescent:  fls.  abundant,  solitary,  terminal, 
peduncled,  1-2  in.  in  diameter,  appearing  in  June  and 
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Gymnocladus   Cana- 


KEBNEBA.  Cru^iUr(P.  Under  this  name  amateurs 
cultivate  a  rock  plant  growing  about  4  in.  high,  which 
blooms  profusely  all  summer,  its  fls.  being  small,  white. 


1310.   Kerria  Japonica. 
Showing  single  and  double  flowers  (X  ^■3). 

more  or  less  throughout  the  year;  calyx  persistent,  5- 
lobed;  petals  5,  large,  yellow,  ovate;  stamens  numerous: 
carpels  5-8,  globose,  d'istinct.  AM.  18:425.  F.E.  9:593. 
R.H.  18G9.  p.  293.  S.B.F.G.  II.  337.  Gn.  21,  p.  275.- 
Var.  flore  pl^no,  double,  more  vigorous  and  more  fre- 
quent in  culture  than  the  sinarle.  B.M.  1296.  Var. 
grrandifldra,  a  vigorous  form  with  large  fls.  Var.  aOureo- 
vittitis  ( rrt »»<•// 1. <f  variegnfis  nureia).  a  dwarf  form,  the 
branches  striped  with  yellow  "xnd  green.  Var.  argr^nteo- 
varieg^ta,  2-3  ft.  high,  with  small  green  lvs.  edged  with 

'''•^1^®'  A.  Phelps  Wyman. 
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KIDNEY  BEAN.  Common  name  in  England  for  the 
common  beans  in  distinction  from  the  Lima  bean,  the 
former  being  Phaseolns  vulgaris,  the  latter  P.  liiHatus. 

KIDNEY  VETCH.    See  Anthyllis. 

KINGNUT.   Carya  sulcata. 

KIN-KAN.    See  Kumquaf. 

KINNIKINNICK.  Dry  bark  of  Cornus  Amomum, 
smoked  by  western  Indians. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN.  See  Vegetable  Gardening, 
Gardens,  and  Horticulture, 

KLEINIA.  Of  the  3  genera  of  Compositae  of  this 
name,  2  are  referred  to  Porophyllum  and  Jaumea,  but 
the  trade  names  will  be  accounted  for  under  Senecic. 

KNAPWEED.   See  Centaurea. 

KNIQUTS  STAR.  Hippeastriim  equesire. 

KNIFHOFIA  (Johann  Hieronymus  Kniphof,  1704- 
1765,  professor  at  Erfurt).  LiliAceie.  This  genus  in- 
cludes the  Red-hot  Poker  Plant  (Fig.  1211),  which  is 
unique  in  its  appearance  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
plants  in  common  cultivation.  No  one  who  has  ever 
seen  its  pyramidal  spike  of  blazing  red  fls.  borne  in  au- 
tumn is  l.kely  to  forget  when  and  where  he  "discovered"' 
this  plant.  It  is  herbaceous  and  nearly  hardy  N.,  has 
sword-shaped  Ivs.  2-3  ft.  long,  and  several  scapes  4  or 
5  ft.  high  surmounted  by  a  spike  4-8  in.  long  composed 
of  perhaps  100  tubular,  drooping  fls.,  each  1  in.  or  more 
long,  and  fiery,  uutamed  red.  A  sky-rocket  is  not  more 
startling.  By  far  the  commonest  species  is  K.  aloides, 
which  has  perhaps  a  dozen  varieties  with  Latin  names 
and  twice  as  many  with  personal  names.  All  the  other 
species  have  much  the  same  general  effect,  and  are  of 
interest  chiefly  to  collectors  and  fanciers.  Poker  Plants 
are  hardy  south  of  Philadelphia  when  well  covered  in 
winter,  but  in  the  North  it  is  generally  safer  to  dig  up 
the  plants  in  November,  place  them  in  boxes  with  dry 
earth,  i.nd  store  them  in  a  cellar  in  winter.  In  spring 
place  them  in  a  warm,  sheltered,  well-drained  spot, 
preferably  with  a  background  of  shrubbery  to  set  off  the 
flowers. 

The  genus  is  confined  to  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and 
all  but  two  of  the  species  numbered  below  are  from 
south  Africa.  The  plants  seem  to  be  still  better  known 
to  the  trade  as  species  of  Tritoma,  but  the  following  ac- 
count omits  most  of  such  synonyms.  Bentham  and 
Hooker  placed  Kniphofia  between  Funkia  and  Notoscep- 
trum.  The  latter  genus  is  not  in  cultivation,  and  Fun- 
kia has  blue  or  white  fls.,  which  colors  are  not  found  in 
Kniphofia.  Poker  Plants  have  fls.  of  red,  orange  or  yel- 
low. Blandfordia  has  similar  colors  and  agrees  in  hav- 
ing pendulous  tubular  fls.  with  short  lobes,  and  also 
long,  narrow  Ivs.,  but  the  stamens  are  fixed  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tube,  and  the  capsule  has  septieidal  dehis- 
cence, while  in  Kniphofia  the  stamens  are  fixed  under 
the  pistil  and  the  capsule  has  loculicidal  dehiscence. 

Kniphofias  are  often  classed  by  dealers  as  bulbous 
plants,  though  they  have  only  a  short  rhizome  and  nu- 
merous, clustered,  thickish  root-fibers.  Baker  speaks  of 
the  "raceme"  of  a  Kniphofia,  but  the  pedicels  are  so  short 
that  the  inflorescence  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  "spike,"  par- 
ticularly as  a  spike  signifies  to  the  popular  mind  a 
denser  inflorescence  than  a  raceme.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies have  been  very  recently  monographed  by  Baker  in 
Flora  Capensis,  vol.  6  and  Flora  of  Trop.  Afr.  vol.  7. 
When  the  height  of  the  plants  is  given  below,  it  refers 
to  the  height  of  the  scape. 

Index  of  names  exclusive  of  those  in  the  supplemen- 
tary lists  (varieties  and  synonyms  in  italic) :       r  ^,::  -_ 

aloidos.  1.  eorollina,  5.  Nelsoni.  4. 

Burc'helli,  3.  glawescens,  1.  nubilis.  1. 

earnosa,  1.  grandiflora,  1.  pauciflora.8. 

caulescens,  6.  grandis,  1.  liooperi,  2. 

oomosa,  10.  Leichtlinii,  9.  Saundergii,  1. 

coronianum,  5.  Maccwanii.  5.  Tuckii,  7. 


A.  Length  of  perianth  1  in.  or  more. 
B.  Stemless  or  nearly  so. 

c.  Form    of    Ivs.    sword  -shaped- 
acuminate. 
D.   Color  of  Ivs.  dull  green. 

E.    Width  of  Ivs.  %-l  in 1.  aloides 

EE.   Width  of  Ivs.  1%  in 2.  Rooperi 

DD.   Color  of  Ivs.  bright  green 3.  Burchelli 

CC.  Form  of  Ivs.  linear. 

D.    Width  of  Ivs.  one-sixteenth  to 

one-twelfth  of  an  inch 4.  Nelsoni 

DD.    Width   of  Ivs.  one-eighth   to 

one-sixth  of  an  inch 5.  Macowanii 

BB.  Stem  6-12  in.  long 0.  caulescens 

AA.  Length  of  perianth  }^-%  in. 

B.  Form  of  perianth  subcylindrieal. .   7.  Tuckii 
BB.  Form  of  perianth  funnel-shaped, 
c.    Width  of  Ivs.  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch 8.  pauciflora 

CC.    Width  of  Ivs.  %  in. 

D.  Stamens  1%  times  as  long  as 

the  perianth "...  9.  Leichtlinii 

DD.  Statnens  twice  as  long  as  the 

perianth 10.  comosa 

I.  aloides,  Moench  {K.  Uvdria,  Hook.  Tritoma 
Cvdria,  Ker. ).  Red-hot  Poker  Plant.  Pokek  Plant. 
Torch  Lily.   Flame  Flower.   Fig.  1211.   Lvs.  slightly 


1211.    Kniphofia  aloides. 
Separate  flower  natural  size. 

glaucous,  2-3  ft.  long,  scabrous  on  the  margin,  acutely 
keeled,  with  30-40  close  vertical  veins :  raceme  dense, 
often  6  in.  long,  2>2-3  in.  thick:  upper  fls.  bright  red, 
lower  ones  yellow;  perianth  cvlindrical;  stamens  some- 
times barely  exserted.  F.S.  13:1393.  B.M.  4816:758.- 
The  following  varieties  with  Latin  names  are  in  the 
trade  and  usually  advertised  as  apparent  species  under 
Kniphofia  or  Tritoma.  They  may  be  all  more  or  less 
distinct  horticul^urally.  Aneverbfooming  kind  is  adver- 
tised in  1900  and  said  to  flower  from  June  to  Dec.  Var. 
camdsa  is  figured  in  Gn.  19 :28C  with  the  fls.  opening  from 
the  top  instead  of  the  bottom,  and  with  red  filaments 
and  yellow  anthers.  Leichtlin  introduced  it  about  1881 
and  said  it  grew  m~2  ft.  high,  the  apricot-red  of  the 
fls.  toned  down  by  a  glaucous  bloom.  Var.  floribunda  is 
early-flowering,  says  V&n  Tubergen.  Var.  glatica  is  less 
known  than  the  next.  Var.  glauc6S' ens  is  figured  in  Gn. 
36:727  with  a  spike  9  in.  long,  of  "vermilion-scarlet  fls. 
changing  to  a  more  orange  color.  One  of  the  freest 
bloomers.  Int.  1859."  Foliage  somewhat  glaucous. 
Var.  grandifldra,  one  of  the  earliest  improvements  on  the 
type.  John  Saul  said  it  grows  2-3  ft.  high.  Var.  grdndis. 
"The  largest-flowered  of  all;  fls.  red  and  yellow.  5  Tt." 
Wodson.  Referred  by  Kew  authorities  >o  var,  maxima. 
Var.  ndbilis  is  said  by  Carriere,  R.H.  1885:252,  to  have 
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shorter  and  stricter  Ivs.  than  Saundersii,  the  spikes  more 
ovoid,  the  As.  uniformly  red  and  less  (lt'ri«\\e<l.  Lvs.  not 
glaucous.  Gn.  55,  p.  107.  Var.  Saundersii,  in  R.  H, 
1882:504,  is  shown  with  "red-orange  tls."  in  an  elliptical 
spike  and  said  to  prrow  6  ft.  and  more  high.  Woolson 
finds  it  grows  4-(J  ft.  high  in  rich  soil,  with  cj'lindrical 
spikes  18-24  in.  long  and  tis.  often  K  in.  across.  Var. 
serdtina  is  a  late-Hd.  form. 

Baker's  treatment  of  the  varieties  is  as  follows: 

Var.  m&zima,  Baker  (  AT.  and  T.  grand i flora,  Hort.  T. 
Saitudergii,  Carr. ).  More  n^bust:  lvs.  4-5  ft.  long,  1  in. 
wide:  raceme  and  fls,  longer:  stamens  more  decidedly 
exserted.  B.M.  (»553  (fls.  yellow,  more  or  less  tinged 
red  I.    R.H.  1882:504  (colored  like  the  type). 

Var.  ndbilis,  Baker  {T.  ndbilis,  Guill.).  Still  more 
robust:  scape  incitiding  raceme  sometimes  G-7  ft.  long: 
fls.  }%  in.  long.    K.H.  1885:252. 

Var.  serbtina,  Hort.  A  late-flowering  form  with  slender 
perianth  IJ4  in.  long  and  distinctly  exserted  stamens. 
Baker  also  mentions  varieties  cambsa  and  glaucescens 
without  discrimination.  Other  varieties  with  Latin 
names  are  mentioned  in  Gn.  30:  727. 

2.  Bodperi,  Lem.  Lvs.  4  ft.  long,  scabrous  on  the 
mprgin,  glaucous.  Later-fld.  than  No.  1:  fls.  paler.  B. 
31.  0116. 

3.  Burchelli,  Kunth.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  }4-%  in.  wide, 
smooth  on  the  margin:  spike  0-12  in.  long:  fls.  bright 
yellow,  much  tinged  with  red  when  young.  "A  much 
dwarfer  plant  than  No.  1  and  for  many  purposes 
equally  desirable.  Height  1)^  ft.  Fls.  tinged  green." 
J.  B.  Kelhr. 

4.  N6l8oni,  Mast.  Lvs.  lK-2  ft.  long,  with  a  thick  raid- 
riband  recurved  serrulate  edges.  G.C.  III.  11:501.  Gn. 
50,  p.  400;  55:1213  (brick-red,  no  trace  of  yellow). 

5.  Macdwanii,  Baker.  Lvs.  with  a  thickened  scabrous 
margin,  many  upper  fls.  bright  dark  red.  B.M.  0107. 
R.H.  1879:;U>0.  —  "  Avery  neat  dwarf  species  with  orange- 
scarlet  fls.  in  earlv  autumn,  1-2  ft."  Woolson.  K.  coral- 
Ihia,  Hort.,  R.B.'  19:25  (1893),  a  hybrid  between  this 
species  and  K.  t'rrt ria ,  was  raised  by  Deleuil,  of  Mar- 
seilles. Woolso  1  says  it  grows  18-24  in.  high  and  bears 
cvoid  spikes  of  coral  red  fls.  all  summer  and  fall.  He 
says  it  is  good  'or  cutting.  K.  corolinianttm  of  one  of 
our  nursery  oat.ilogues  is  presumably  an  error  for  A". 
corollina,  K.  rtedia  Mnedwatiii,  Hort.  ''A  hybrid  be- 
tween K,  nloidis  grnndiflora  and  K.  Macowanii.  This 
is  an  earlier  b.ooming  sort  than  either  of  its  parents, 
as  dwarf  as  Macowanii  and  r-uch  earlier  and  more 
brilliant.    Thoroughly  tested."    Woolson. 

6.  caol^scens.  Baker.  Lvs.  sword-shaped-acuminate, 
broadly  channelled,  not  acutely  keeled  on  the  back,  4-5 
ft.  long,  5-0  in.  wide,  margin  serrulate:  spike  over  1  ft. 
lonff,  3  in.  thick:  lower  fls.  yellow,  upper  ones  red.  G. 
C.  III.  0:564.  R.H.  1887: 132. -This  differs  from  all  de- 
scribed above  in  having  stamens  much  exserted.  Gn. 
41:801  is  perhaps  the  most  artistic  of  all  colored  plates 
of  Kniphofias.  ^ 

7.  Tuckii,  Baker.  Lvs.  ensiform  (linear  in  Nos.  8-10), 
\-\%  ft.  long,  %  in.  wide,  margin  serrate:  spike  very 
dense,  5-6  in.  long:  fls.  yellow,  tinged  bright  red  when 
young.    One  of  the  hardiest. 

8.  paucifldra.  Baker.  Lvs.  \-\%  ft.  long,  margin 
smooth:  raceme  lax  (dense  in  Nos.  9-10),  2-3  in.  long: 
fls.  pale  yellow;  stamens  shortly  exserted,  as  in  No.  7. 
G.C.  III.  12:05  shows  it  with  only  25  fls.  and  the  loosest 
raceme  of  any  species  here  described. 

9.  Leichtlinii,  Baker.  Fls.  bright  yellow;  perianth 
more  narrowly  fuunei-shaped  than  in  No.  10,  becoming 
%\n.  long:  scape  speckled  with  red,  sometimes  bearing 
a  bract  4^5  in.  Ions.  This  and  No.  10  are  from  tropical 
Africa;  the  rest  from  J?outh  Africa.  B.M.  6716.  R.H. 
1884,  p.  557.  Var.  dist&chya,  Baker,  has  a  forked  scape 
and  small  accessory  lateral  raceme. 

10.  coirjsa,  Hochst.  Fls.  bright  yellow,  dilate  1  sud- 
denly at  the  rai<Mle,  3-2  in.  long;  filaments  red;  anthers 
yellow.  B.M.  6509.— This  has  relatively  longer  stpmens 
than  any  other  species  and  is  perhaps  more  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  its  mass  of  stamens  than  the  outline  of  the 
spike.    One  of  the  tenderest. 

Supplementary  list  of  imperfectly  known  Latin  names  rep- 


resenting kinds  now  advertis«»d  in  America:  K.  hdbrida,  Hort., 
is  a  trade  name  used  to  include  varieties  with  personjil  nann>s] 
«)f  miscelliineous  or  unknown  parentage.— A',  mutdbile.  Hort' 
"Height  5-tJ  ft."  Wtmlgon.—K.  Ffitzerii,  Hort.  John  tjaul.  lf>U:{, 
said  "rose-scarlet  without  a  trace  of  yellow."  Dreer,  1900.  says 
it  i.s  a  great  improvement  of  K.  aIoi«le8.  var.  granditlora.  tlie 
scapes  more  numerous,  often  45^  ft.  high:  spikes  over  IJ  in. 
long:  tls.  rich  orange-scarlet,  shatling  ;o  salmon-rose  at  the 
eilge.  — A',  gpecidsa,  Hort.  Van  Tu!>ergen.  — A'.  Woodii,  Hort.,  is 
advertisetl  i»y  Franceschi,  who  says  it  comes  from  Natal,  and 
has  lemon-yellow  lis.   ?.ot  in  Flora  ("apensis. 

Twenty-five  varieties  with  personal  names  are  advertised  by 
Van  Tuf)ergen  and  Krelage.  How  much  variation  in  habit  and 
se.ison  of  bloom  does  not  appear.  The  color-range  is  about  as 
follows:  dark  brick  re«l,  carmine-red,  coral  red,  scarlet-orange, 
orange,  bronzy  yellow,  deep  yellow,  pure  yellow  and  primrose- 
or  straw-coloreil.  The  filaments  may  In*  re<l  or  yellow,  the 
anthers  app."irently  sometimes  differently  colored  from  the  fila- 
ments. Some  hybrids  are  recorded,  and  some  form  of  K.  aloides 
is  usually  concerned.  ^y    ^j 

KdCHIA  (after  W.  D.  J.  Koch,  1771-1849,  professor  of 
botany  at  Erlangen;  wrote  a  flora  of  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland ).  Chenopodi()ce(e.  This  includes  a  plant  treated 
as  a  hardy  annual  which  is  called  the  Mock  Cypress 
or  Summer  Cypress.  J.  Wilkinson  Llliott  says,  "It 
grows  2-2}^  ft.  high,  resembling  a  small,  closely  sheared 
evergreen,  the  foliage  being  light  green  until  Septem- 
ber, when  the  whole  plant  is  a  solid  mass  of  crimson. 
The  fls.  aro  minute  but  countless.  The  pi  \nt  dies  within 
two  weeks  after  blooming.  It  germinates  very  quickly, 
even  in  the  warm  spells  of  late  winter."  Elliott  called  it 
ihe  Mexican  Fire  Plant,  because  the  seeds  were  procured 
in  Mexico.  However,  the  genus  has  no  species  native  to 
the  western  hemisphere.  It  is  probably  this  same  plant 
which  is  advertised  by  Bridgeman  as  Belvidere  Kochia. 
There  is  no  genus  called  Belvidere.  The  French  popu- 
lar name  for  this  plant  is  Belvedere,  and  it  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  northern  Asia.  Bridgeman,  however, 
says  the  fls.  are  yellow,  and  gives  the  height  as  3  ft., 
while  Voss  (V^ilmorin's  Blumengartnerei)  says  it  is  3-5 
ft.  high  or  more.  Voss  advises  a  clay  soil  and  sunny  posi- 
tion, and  since  it  likes  a  salty  soil  recommends  that 
about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  saltpetre  be  sprinkled  over 
each  square  yard  of  soil.  This  plant  is  used  abroad  as  a 
"foliage  plant,"  because  of  the  vivid  color  of  the  whole 
plant  from  July  to  September. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  indoors  in  April,  and  the  plants 
set  out  in  May,  or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  about  May  1.  The  plants  should  stand  about  2 
ft.  apart. 

Kochia  is  a  polymorphorus  genus  of  about  30  species 
of  herbs  which  are  often  woody  at  the  base:  lvs.  often 
minute  and  narrow,  alternate,  more  or  less  silky,  rarely 
glabrous:  fls.  small  or  minute,  sessile,  solitary  or  clus- 
tered in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.;  calyx  enlarging  into  a 
flask- shaped  body,  which  incloses  the  fruit;  perianth 
orbicular;  lobes  5.  incurved  and  bearing  horizontal  wings 
on  the  back  or  on  the  tube  which  are  membranous  or 
scarious,  distinct  or  confluent;  stamens  5;  filaments 
short  or  long  and  compressed;  stigmas  2,  rarely  3. 

scop^ria,  Schrad.  Mock  Cypress.  Summer  Cypress. 
Erect,  much-branched,  densely  pyramidal :  branches 
striate,  slender,  and  close  to  the  main  stem:  lvs. 
linear-lanceolate,  ciliate,  2-3  in.  long,  2-4  lines  wide: 
fls.  inconspicuous,  green  •  perianth  in  fruit  provided  with 
very  short,  triangular,  pointed  appendages. 

E(£L£BIA  (Georg  Ludwig  Kopler,  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Mainz,  published  in  1802  a  description  of  the 
grasses  of  Germany  and  France).  Gramtnea?.  This  in- 
cludes a  tufted,  perennial  grass  sometimes  offered  by  col- 
lectors of  native  plants.  Wilfred  Brotherton  suggests  its 
cultivation  for  ornament  in  dry,  silvery  sand.  It  is  a 
very  variable  plant,  growing  1-2^2  ft.  high,  erect  and 
unbranched,  and  has  shining  spikes.  The  genus  con- 
tains about  15  widely  scattered  species,  and  it.«  nearest 
cultivated  allies  are  Eatonia  and  5lolinia,  which  .ire  dis- 
criminated elsewhere.  Important  generic  charactt^rs  are 
the  spicate  panicles,  which  are  cylindrical  or  somewhat 
interrupted:  flowering  glumes  more  or  less  hyaline- 
scarious,  blunt,  or  tipped  with  a  mucro  or  rarely  a  short 
awn. 

crist&ta,  Pcrs.  Stems  rigid,  pubescent  just  below  the 
panicle  :    sheaths   often   shorter  than   the   internodes. 
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smooth,  seal  or  hirsute  :  Ivs.  1-12  in.  lonsr,  flat  or 

invnlute:   >|MtM.ict3  2-o-rt(l.     July-Sept.    Widely  tlistri- 
buted  in  N.  Amer.  iu  sandy  and  praire  soil.    B,B.  1 :11H. 

W.  M. 

K(ELREUT£RIA  (Joseph  G.  Kcelreiiter.  17X1-1806, 
professor  <»f  natural  history  at  Karlsruhe).  ISapiiuMceiP. 
An  arborescent  genus  of  about  3  species  oceurring  in 
China  and  Japan,  one  of  which  is  A",  panicnlata,  a  nie- 
dium-sized,  irregular,  round-headed  tree,  25-30  ft.  high, 
with  larire.  compound,  irregularly  toothed  Ivs.,  yellow 
fls.  in  July  and  large,  Idaddery  fruits  in  panicles  in 
autumn.  It  is  hardy  in  Mass.,  although  single  limbs 
are  occasionally  killed  back  in  winter.  It  also  endures 
dry  weather  and  hot  winds  in  the  West.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  but  refjuires  a  fairly  rich  soil.  As  an  ornament 
it  may  be  used  as  a  single  specimen,  though  not  a  par- 
ticularly refined  tree,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  other 
genera  in  the  woody  border.  It  is  prop,  by  seeds,  which  it 
ripens  early  and  freely,  by  layers  in  autumn,  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  branches  iu  spring,  and  by  root-cuttings. 

panicul&ta,  Laxm.  {Saptndns  Chitit^nsif:,  Murr. ). 
Vakxish  Tkes.  Lvs.  deciduous,  alternate,  12  in.  long, 
unequally  pinnate,  without  stipules;  Ifts.  ovate,  largely 
and  irregularly  dentate,  glabrous,  in  4-7  pairs,  opposite 
and  alternate:  fls.  yellow,  %  in.  long,  in  large,  upright, 
terminal,  many-fld.  panicles,  sepals  5;  petals  3-4,  hy- 
pogynous,  irregular,  ejwh  claw  with  a  scale-like  appen- 
dage, the  disk  enlarging  before  each  petal:  stamens  5-8: 
ovary  oblong,  pubescent,  becoming  a  3-lobed,  3-celled 
bladdery,  inflated,  triangular  p'^.l.  l>2-2  in.  long,  usually 
red,  becoming  brown,  borne  in  large,  erect  panicles. 
G.C.  III.  2:561.    Gng.  2:353  and  8:219.    Gn.  32,  p.  378. 

K.  bipinnata,  Franeh.  A  vigorous  tree.  60  ft.  high,  with 
tionbly  pinnate  lvs.  over  'J  ft.  long,  growing  in  W.  China.  K.H. 
1888,  p.  393.  Gn.:J4.p.  305. — A".  Jap''>n»ca.  Sieh.  A  more  branched 
form  with  deeply  cut  lvs.  and  smaller  fruit,  but  not  specitieally 
distinct  from  K.  paniculata.  ^_  Phelps  Wvman. 

K(ENIGA.   See  Ah/ssum. 

KOHLRABI  {Brassirn  oleracea,  var.  caulo-rapa). 
Fig.  1212.  This  plant  exhibits  a  remarkable  variation 
from  the  normal  form  of  the  specific  type,  as  represented 
by  the  cabbage.  A  prominent  writer  on  vegetables,  re- 
ferring to  the  botany  of  the  plant,  says:  "It  comes  be- 
tween the  cabbage  and  turnip."  Had  this  reference  been 
made  to  the  edible  portion  it  would  be  literally  true.  In 
the  turnip  the  edible  part  is  the  swollen  root:  in  the 
cabbage  it  is  the  fleshy  and  tightly  curled  leaves, while  in 
the  Kohlrabi  it  is  the  globular  enlargement  midway  be- 
tween root  and  top.  This  plant  is  mainly  grown  for  cattle 
food.  It  is  but  little  known  in  America.  In  France  and 
Germany  its  usefulness  is  generally  recognized.  In  Italy 
the  partially  developed  stems  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  cauliflower  and  cabbage.  It  is  not  likely  that  as  a 
cattle  food  it  will  grow  in  popularity  in  this  country, 
as  rape  is  better  adapted  for  sheep-grazing  purposes, 
and  turnips  can  be  grown  with  equal  ease  and  kept 
through  winter  with  greater  satisfaction.  Its  treatment 
in  the  garden  is  essentially  that  of  early  cabbage.  The 
plants  are  very  hardy.  For  very  early  crop  it  is  de- 
sirable to  start  them  in  a  hotbed.  If  properly  hardened 
off,  they  may  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground.  Plant  and  cultivate  like  early  cabbages. 
The  seed  of  main  field  crop  may  be  sown  directly  in  the 
hill.  The  rows  should  be  2^4  ft",  apart,  and  the  hills  2  ft. 
apart  in  the  row.  Several  seeds  are  planted  in  each 
hill,  and  all  plants  pulled  out  but  otie,  after  danger  of 
desiruction  by  flea-beetle  is  over.  Many  growers  in  the 
western  states  follow  this  plan  in  growing  late  cabbages, 
as  well  as  kale  and  brussels  sprouts.  The  seed  may  be 
planted,  according  to  locality,  from  May  10  to  June  20. 
When  the  plants  are  grown  in  the  seed  bed  the  treat- 
ment is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  under 
Cabbage.  In  northern  regions,  only  the  early  varieties 
should  be  grown  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  plant 
in  maturing.  No  special  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  develop  many  distinct  variei;ies  of  Kohlrabi.  The 
two  leading  types  are  the  PurpL'  and  the  White  Vienna, 
which  mature  sufficiently  for  talde  tise  in  2^-^-3  months 
from  time  of  sowing  seed;  the  common  white  requires 
3-4  months  to  reach  edible  size,  and  much  longer  to  at- 
tain maturity.    Where  com  is  largely  grown  as  a  cattle 
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food,  the  culture  of  Kohlrabi  is  not  likely  to  extend. 
Vilmorin  describes  Artichoke-leaved  and  Neapolitan. 
Other  varieties  are  Erfurt,  Goliath,  Green,  Inij>erial, 
Late  Purple,  Purple  Vienna,  Short-leaved  Vienna,  White 
Forcing,  and  White 
Vienna.  Persons  who 
like  tumi]»s  will  also 
like  Kohlrabi.  The  al- 
most universal  error 
in  using  it  is  to  allow 
the  tubers  to  get  too 
large.  When  they  are 
partially  grown  they 
are  soft  and  palatable. 
Cabbage  worm  and 
clubroot  are  the  most 
important  enemies. 
Consult,  also,  Brassica 
and  Cabbage. 

John  Craig. 

Kohlrabi  may  be 
grown,  bunched  and 
put  on  the  market  in 
exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  early  table  beets 
are  handled.  In  our 
eastern  cities,  where 
the  ^^opulatiim  consists 
to  large  extent  o£ 
peoplw  of  German  ex- 
traction. Kohlrabi  for 
table  use  is  in  good  de- 
mand, or  such  a  de- 
mand is  easily  culti- 
vated.   We   find   it  an 

easy  crop  to  grow,  and  invariably  profitable,  simply  be- 
cause few  gardeners  make  a  specialty  of  it.  As  early 
in  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  brought  inlo  best  shape, 
sow  seed  in  rows  with  the  drill,  the  rows  to  be  about  18 
inches  apart,  and  afterwards  thin  the  plants  to  stand 
4  to  6  inches  aj>art  in  the  rows.  Begin  pulling  and 
bunching  when  the  bulbs  have  attained  a  size  of  2  to  3 
inches  in  diameter.  Make  succes.-ional  sowings  to  keep 
up  a  continuous  supply  of  the  tender  bulbs,  ''^bey  grow 
tough  when  nearing  full  development  and  maturity. 
Plants  often  winter  well  on  their  summer  stems,  and 
seed  may  be  grown  from  them.  f^  Greixer. 

KOLA.    See  Cola. 

EONJAK.    See  Conophallus  Konjak. 

KRAtSSIA  (C.  F.  F.  Krauss,  of  Stuttgart,  collected 
plants  at  the  Cape,  and  wrote  on  South  Sea  corals). 
Bubidceif.  K.  lanceohita  is  a  shrub  cultivated  in 
southern  Florida,  bearing  small  white  fls.  iu  axillary, 
many-fld.  cymes  }4  in.  or  more  long.  K.  coriacea  of  the 
trade  will  be  found  under  Tricalysia,  an  allied  genus, 
in  which  the  fls.  do  not  have  a  densely  bearded  throat, 
as  in  Kraussia,  but  are  quite  glabrous.  Kraussia  has  3 
species  of  shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  lvs. 
opposite,  short-stalked,  entire,  leathery,  elliptical  or 
lanceolate  :  stipules  short,  persistent,  grown  together 
into  a  small  cup:  corolla  broadly  funnel-shaped;  lobes 
5:  ovary  2-celled :  berry  pea-shaped,  1-3-seeded.  E.N. 
Reasoner  writes  that  the  Kraussias  have  been  frozen  so 
many  times  in  Florida  that  he  has  never  seen  them  in 
flower. 

lanceol&ta,  Sond.  Branches  yellowish,  4-grooved :  lvs. 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  3-3H  in.  long,  8-10  lines  wide: 
filaments  exserted.  nearly  as  long  as  the  anthers : 
stigma  2-cut,  one-third  as  long  as  the  style. 

KRtGIA  ( David  Krig  or  Krieg,  an  early  collector  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware).  CompdsiUv.  Five  species  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  annual  and  perennial,  yel- 
low-fld.  and  sometimes  called  "Dwarf  Dandelions." 
They  differ  from  the  common  dandelion  in  having  a 
pappus  composed  of  both  chaff  and  bristles,  instead  of 
bristles  alone.  They  are  natives  of  the  Atlantic  states. 
Three  perennial  species  are  cult,  by  dealers  in  native 
plants.    These  have  heads  about  1  in.  across  and  15-20 
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pappus  bristles.     Unlike  the  common  dandelion,  these 
plants  do  not  become  weedy. 

A.    Stem  a  leafless  scape,  bearing  1  head. 

B.    Has  tubers. 

Dandelion,  Xutt.    Height  6-18  in.:   Ivs.  lanceolate  or 

almost  linear,  varying  from   minutely   toothed  to  pin- 

natifid.    Apr.-June'.   Moist  ground,  Md.  to  Fla.  and  Tex. 

—The  only  kind  that  has  tubers. 

BB.  Has  no  tubers. 
mont&na,  Nutt.  {K.  Dandelion,  var.  mnntana,  Chap- 
mani.  Height  9-12  in.:  Ivs.  oblong  to  linear,  varying 
from  entire  to  pinnatitid:  hea«l  smaller  than  in  A'.  Dan 
delion.  Crevices  of  rocks,  Alleghenies.  N.  an*l  S.  Car. 
and  (Ja.  — Harlan  P.  Kelsey  writes  that  this  is  an  a<lrair- 
able  rock  plant,  thriving  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and 
blooming  profusely  fron»  March  to  June  or  July.  Prop, 
by  seed  or  division. 

AA.    Stem  IS-lvd.,  branched  above,  bearing  2-€ heads. 

amplexicatllis,  Nutt.  (Cfinthia  Virginica,  Willd.). 
Height  12-24  in.:  Ivs.  oblong  or  oval,  obtuse,  entire  or 
repand  and  denticulate,  or  the  root-lvs.  somewhat  lyrate; 
stem-lvs.  partlv  clasping.  May-Oct.  Moist  banks, 
N.  Y.  to  Ga.,  west  to  Colo. 

KRYNlTZKIA  (Prof.  J.  Krynitzki.  of  Cracow).  Bor- 
tujinaceie.  Chiefly  North  American  herbs,  annuals  and 
some  perennials,  with  small  fls.  nearly  always  white. 
Two  species  have  been  listed  in  eastern  catalogues,  and 
are  procurable  from  western  collectors.  The  following 
JescHptions  give  some  idea  of  what  the  plants  are  like, 
and  for  specitic  distinctions  from  numerous  allies  the 
student  is  referred  to  Gray's  "Synoptical  Flora." 

glomer&ta.  Gray.  Biennial,  coarse,  grayish  prickly- 
hirsute,  1-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  spatulate  or  linear-spatulate: 
fls.  wliite,  thyrsoid-glomerate.  Plains,  along  eastern  base 
of  Rocky  Mountains. 

barblgera.  Gray  {Erifr)chium  barbigerum.  Gray) 
Hispid  and  hirsute,  9-12  in.  high:  Ivs.  linear:  fls. white 
in  solitary  or  pauicled,  elongating  spikes.    S.  Calif. 

KUDZXJ  VINE.     Pueraria  Thunbergiana. 

KXTMQXIAT  ti  KINKAN,  of  the  Japanese,  is  a  dwarf 
member  of  the  citrous  tribe  {Citrus  Japonica),  seldom 
growing  more  than  G  or  8  ft.  high  on  the 
most  vigorous  stock,  and  when  worked 
on  a  dwarf  stock  making  but  a  good- 
sized  bush  ;  but  no  matter  what  its 
size  may  be.  it  freely  produces  very 
pretty  golden  yellow  fruit,  which  is 
very  palatable  either  in  a  fresh  state 
or  preserved.  The  plant  may  be  budded 
or  grafted  on  any  citrus  stock— orange, 
lemon,  lime,  etc.  — but  is  most  com- 
monly worked  on  Citnts  trifoliata, mak- 
ing but  a  bush,  eminently  adapted  for 
growing  in  restricted  places,  both  in-  and  outdoors.  As  a 


pot-plant  for  the  house  it  is  a  g^m,  making  a  very  hand- 
some evergreen  bush  and  blooming  freely  through  the 
spring  or  early  summer,  then  setting  its  interesting 
fruit.  The  flowers  are  much  like  the  orange,  white  and 
scented,  but  smaller.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  Kum- 
quat  is  a  light  loam  or  sand;  it  thrives  in  any  soil  suited 
to  the  orange  or  lemon. 

There  are  two  well-defined  varieties  of  this  species, 
the  oblong  and  round  fruited  ;  the  oblong  fruit  (  Fig. 
121.3  )  is  about  Hi  inches  long  by  1  in  diameter,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  thia  variety  are  almost  of  an  exact  size,  not 
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1214.   Round  Kumquat  (X>aJ. 

so  much  variance  being  noticed  among  them  as  in 
hens'  eggs.  On  the  contrary,  the  round  fruits  (Fig. 
1214)  are  produced  with  great  difference  in  size,  varying 
from  /4  to  a  full  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  also  some 
difference  in  flavor  and  thickness  of  skin  between  the 
varieties,  the  oblong  being  more  esteemed.  For  an 
account,  with  illustrations  of  the  two  types  of  Kum- 
quat, see  A.G.  21:.S4,5  (1900).  The  fruit,  when  eaten 
out  of  han«l,  is  entirely  consumed,  excepting  the  few 
small  seeds:  almost  everj'one  tasting  it  seems  to  relish 
the  combined  flavor  of  skin,  pulp  and  juice.  Its  chief 
use.  however,  is  in  making  marmalade  or  preserves. 
The  fruit  is  used  whole  in  heavy  syrup,  and  makes  a 
delicious  dainty.  It  is  also  candied  and  used  in  tine  con- 
fectionary       "  E.  N.  Reasoxer. 

KtDIA  (Col.  Robert  Kyd,  founder  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  (iarden,  died  1794).  MalvHcea^.  Three  species 
of  oriental  trees,  one  cf  which  is  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and 
S.  t'alif.  A".  ealyc)na  has  white  or  pink  fls.  somewhat 
like  those  of  Hibiscus,  and  borne  in  long  panicles.  This 
genus  belongs  to  a  subtribe  characterized  by  having 
2  or  more  ovules.  Kydia  has  4-0  bractlets;  Abutilon 
none;  Sphaeralcea  3.  Kydia  has  fls.  polygamous;  petals 
'>;  staminal  tube  dividetl  about  the  middle  into  5  divi- 
sions, each  bearing  3  anthers,  which  are  imperfect  in  the 
pistillate  fls. 

calyclna,  Roxb.  Tree,  attaining  25  ft.:  Ivs.  4-5  in. 
long,  3  in.  wide,  rounded,  conlate,  palmately  7-nerved, 
more  or  less  lobed,  raidlobe  longest,  close  felted  be- 
neath ;  petiole  1-2  in.  long:  inflorescence  much-branched, 
many-fld. 


LABELING.  Figs.  1213-1218.  The  characters  de- 
manded iu  a  good  plant  label  are  legibility,  convenience, 
durability  and  a  reasonable  cheapness.  The  purposes 
for  which  labels  are  needed  by  the  horticulturist  may 
be  grouped  as  follows;  (1)  For  pots,  boxes,  frames  and 
lu-nches;  (2)  for  stock  in  storage  or  transit;  (3)  frr 
rows,  plots  or  beds  in  garden,  nursery,  orchard,  '^♦c; 
(4)  for  in<lividual  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 

Of  the  materials  that  may  be  used  for  labels,  wood 
holils  the  first  place,  and  the  soft,  easily  worked  nature 
of  white  pitie  niake.v  this  the  favorite,  though  other 
more  durable  woods,  such  as  cedar,  cypress,  spruce  and 
mulberry,  ar?  used  to  some  extent.  Machine-made,  ready 
painted  wooden  labels  of  convenient  shapes  and.  sizes, 
from  i  to  12  inches  in  length,  (see  1,  Fig.  1215)  are  car- 
ried .n  all  stocks  of  gardeners'  supplies,  and  are  in  com- 
mon use  in  all  work  with  plants  iu  pots,  boxes,  benches, 
etc..  and  to  some  extent  in  out-of-door  gardening:  but 
these  should  not  be  trusted  when  the  label  is  expected 
to  endure  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  storage  of 
grafts  and  cuttings  in  pits  or  cellars,  two  of  these  labels 
should  be  written  and  slipped  together  under  the  tie, 
the  outer  one  for  immediate  reference  and  the  under 
and  protected  one  for  security  when  the  other  becomes 
defaced. 

Notched  or  perforated  labels  (2.  3,  Fig.  1215),  with  or 
without  wires,  are  also  prepared  for  nurserymen's  use, 
those  strung  with  soft  copper  wire  being  the  best. 
These  are  used  in  the  shipping  of  nearly  all  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  here  great  annoyance  would  be  saved  if  all 
names  were  written  disiinctly  and  with  a  heavy  impres- 
sion. If  such  labels  are  used  on  stock  after  planting, 
the  ^Tower  should  use  great  care  that  stems  and  branches 
are  not  choked  by  the  wire.  The  printing  of  any  de- 
sired names  may  be  procured  on  order,  effect- 
ing a  great  saving  of  time  and  a  gain  in  dis- 
tinctness. 

For  marking  rows,  plots,  etc..  stakes  should 
be  used  large  enough  to  readily  attract  atten- 
tion and  not  be  broken  over  or  moved  in  cul- 
tivation. A  very  serviceable  stake  for  nur- 
series, trial  grounds  and  gardens  is  made  by 
cutting  2  inch  pine  or  cyress  plank  2%  inches 
wide  and  2  feet  long,  pointing  and  giving  two 
good  coats  of  paint.  Inscriptions  may  be  sten- 
ciled on  these  as  suggested  in  4.  Fig.  1215, 
written  with  a  heavy  pencil,  or  better,  when 
names,  dates  and  list  or  plot  numbers  are 
wanted,  written  on  a  square  of  sheet  zinc  and 
fastened  to  the  face  of  the  stake  with  small 
nails.  (No.  5.)  An  annual  coat  of  paint 
obliterates  old  lettering  and  preserves  the 
wood. 

A  common  wooden  label  for  borders,  groups 
or  specimen  plants  is  shown  by  No.  6  and  a 
variation  by  No.  7.  The  stakesshould  be  of 
some  durat  i  wood  .and  the  whole  well  painted . 
A  paint  of  pure  lampblack  and  oil  is  the  most 
indestructible  that  we  have,  and  letters  of  this 
will  stand  out  like  type  after  the  lead  paint 
and  the  very  wood  surface  have  weathered 
away  from  them.  An  effective  contrast  is  ob- 
tained by  painting  the  face  of  the  label  black 
and  doing  the  lettering  in  white. 

For  more  permanent  labels  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  sheet  zinc  has  proved  superior  to  all 
other  materials.  It  may  be  stamped  with  steel 
letter  dies  or  written  upon  with  a  common 
le.*»d  pencil,  but  more  commonly  a  chemical 
ink  is  used.  The  common  formula  for  this  in 
horticultural  books  is  substantially  that  pre- 
pared by  the  French  chemist.  Brainnot,  in 
1837.  and  is  as  follows:  Take  two  parts  by 
weight  of  verdigris  ( acetate  of  copper) ,  two  of 
sal  amiiioniac  (ammonium  chloride),  one  part 
of  lampblack  and  thirty  parts  of  soft  water. 


The  chemicals  should  be  incorporated  with  a  little  of  the 
water,  and  the  balance  added.  Keep  in  a  glass  bottle 
tightly  corked  and  shake  frequently  while  using,  as  the 
lampblack  tends  to  separate.  The  zinc,  cut  in  the  desired 
forms,  should  be  prepare*!  by  scouring  slightly  with  em- 
ery dust  or  fine  sand  paper.  The  ink  v\ry  be  applied  with 
a  quill  or  coarse  steel  pen,  but  a  fresh  one  will  be  needed 
with  each  batch  of  labels.  Inks  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  copper  or  of  chloride  of  mercury  are  also 
recommended  for  writing  on  zinc,  which  should  first  be 
cleaued  with  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid.  Bichlor- 
ide of  platinum  is  one  of  the  blackest  inks  for  zinc.  A 
slightly  oxidized  zinc  surface  may  be  written  upon  with 
a  soft  lead  pencil,  and  while  the  inscription  will  not  be 
very  distinct  at  tirst  will  grow  more  so  with  age,  and 
will  endure  for  years. 

A  wired  zinc  label,  as  shown  in  8,  Fig.  1215,  if  exposed 
to  the  wind  will  sometimes  cut  out  the  eye  completely, 
unless  care  is  taken  to  twist  the  wire  up  tightly,  t^trips 
of  zinc  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  7  inches  long  (9, 
Fig.  1215),  coiled  loosely  around  a  branch,  as  in  No.  10, 
are  the  most  serviceable  form  of  tree  label,  but  even 
these  should  be  noticed  every  year,  that  they  do  not  be- 
come fastened  into  the  fork  of  a  rapi<lly-growing  tree. 

For  borders  or  beds  of  herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs, 
and  the  like,  the  label  shown  in  No.  11  is  excellent  and 
inexpensive.  A  piece  of  galvanized  wire  Nos.  G-8  in  size, 
is  cut  m  to  2  feet  long,  bent  to  shape  and  the  written 
zinc  tablet  closed  in.  For  a  more  conspicuous  laliel.  the 
zinc  may  be  given  p.  coat  of  wliite  lead,  tb'-n  one  of  black 
enamel  paint,  and  the  letters  be  traced  in  white.  In  some 
European  botani«"al  gardens  a  zinc  tablet  stamped  with 
sunken  letters  brought  into  relief  by  paint  are  used  for 
similar  purposes.    A  zinc  label,  with  two  wire  legs  to 
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prevent  it  from  turnin^f  around,  i^ 
shown  in  Fii;  1210.  It  can  l>e  made 
for  about  $2  per  hundred,  with  the 
face  3!<»  z  I'j  inchs. 

There  are  many  designs  of  expensive 
ca.st  or  enameled  metal  or  porcelain 
labels,  that  have  found  little  usite  in  this 
country.  A  label  of  stamped  zinc  of 
Enslish  manufacture  (shown  in  10. 
Fi^.  121."»)  is  one  of  the  best  jjranlen 
labels.  For  Labeling  specimen  tree 
trunks,  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  copper  with 
a  little  water-ledge  bent  at  the  t  ,p, 
painted,  enameled  black  an«l  letti  red 
in  wliite,  is  about  tlie  best  thin;  we 
have.  It  should  he  secured  with  cop- 
per tacks,  and  given  occasional  atten- 
tion, (See  No.  15.)  The  white  bronze 
tree  tablets  with  letters  cast  in  relief 
have  so  far  failed  to  secure  general  in- 
troduction. A  series  of  thiu  sheet-cop- 
per labels,  to  be  written  on  with  a  stylus 
against  a  soft,  yielding  surface,  as  a  piece  of  leather,  are 
shown  in  Nos.  12,  13,  14.  These  have  prove«l  too  trail  for 
exposed  out-of-door  use,  but  are  very  good  for  conserva- 
tory plants,  orchards,  etc.,  though  the  inscription  needs 
rather  close  examination.    In  making  copper  labels,  the 
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1216.  A  metal  gar* 
den  label. 
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Paddock's  vine- 
yard label. 


1217.    Tree  labels  of  many  patterns. 


temper  should  be  taken  otit  and  the  metal  folded  on  the 
edyes.  A  neat  label  for  conservatory  use  is  made  of 
white  sheet -celluloiti  with  a  mat  surface,  as  pencil  marks 
show  very  plainly  on  it. 

Bailey  describes  (in  "Principles  of  Fni it- growing") 
the  tree  labels  shown  in  Fig.  1217.  "1,  2,  (Jennan  labels, 
made  of  glazed  earthenware,  with  the  name 
colored  blue  and  sunken.  Strong  copper 
wire,  coiled,  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  the 
limb,  holde  the  label  to  the  tree.  3,  Cornell 
label,  made  of  wood.  4,  double  wooden 
label,  consisting  of  two  common  wooden 
labels  fastened  togeth»-r.  The  natne  is  writ- 
ten on  the  outside  of  the  double  label,  as 
in  any  other  label,  but  it  is  also  written  on 
the  inside  to  insure  permanence.  When  the 
outside  writing  is  worn  off,  the  label  is 
opened  and  the  inside  is  still  bright. 
The  label  is  fastened  to  the  tree  by 
a  tack  or  small  nail,  as  shown  in 
the  cut  at  the  right.  The  label  is 
seen  opened  in  the  cut  at  the  left. 
5,  (),  zinc  labels,  used  at  the  New- 
York  State  Experiment  Station. 
Geneva.  The  wire  is  driven  into 
the  tree,  and  the  name  is  written 
or  printed  on  the  zinc  with  black 
paint.  7,  common  hand- 
made wooden  tag,  taken 
from  an  old  tree  in  the 
test  orchard  of  the  late 
Charles  Downing,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  8,  thin  cop- 
per label,  with  the  name 
indented  into  the  metal  by 
the  use  of  a  hard-pointed 
instrument.  Some  metal 
labels  are  liable  to  tear  out 
at  the  hole  when  exposed 
to  winds.  9.  conjmon 
painted  pine  label  used  by 
nurserymen,  and  costing 
(without  the  copper  wire)  about  35  cents  per 
thousand  for  the  common  size,  which  is  3)^ 
inches  long.  10,  Lodeman's  label,  used  some- 
what at  Cornell,  consisting  of  a  tag  of  sheet  lead 
securely  fastened  to  a  coiled  brass  wire.  The 
wire  is  secured  to  the  body  of  the  tree  by  a 
staple  or  screw-eye,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
wire  will  become  imbedded  in  the  trunk  as  the 
tree  grows.  No.  11,  common  zinc  label  ortally." 
A  good  vineyard  label  is  shown  in  Fig.  1218, 
descril)ed  by  Bailey  as  follows:  "The  figure  is 
Paddock's  vineyard  label  (designed  by  W.  Pad- 
dock. State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y.). 
The  label  is  a  strip  of  heavy  zinc  secured  to  a 
stiff  galvanized  wire.  This  wire  or  shank  is 
provided  with  a  hook  at  the  lower  end  a^id  a 

Nl    half-hitch  near  its  middle,  so  that  it  can  be  se- 
/     curely  adjusted  to  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  hold 
[     ing  the  label  well  above  the  foliage." 

S.  C.  Mason. 
LABLAB  BEAN.   See  DoUchos. 

LABRADOR  TEA.    See  Ledum. 

LAB0RNUM  (ancient  Latinname).  Legumi- 
vd.siB.  Ti  eluding  Po(7o(|//i.y».s.  Goldek  Chain. 
Ornamental  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alter- 
nate trifolioliate  petioled  Ivs.,  and  yellow  papil- 
ionaceous, showy  fls.  in  many-fld.,  usually  pen- 
dulous racemea,  L.dlpiuum  is  hardiest.  Z.  vul- 
garis is  almost  hardy  in  Mass.,  while  L.  Cara- 
hHtnicum  is  tender.  They  are  adapted  for  plant- 
ing on  rocky  slopes  or  in  borders  of  shrubber- 
ies, when  they  should  be  allowed  enough  space 
to  show  to  the  best  advantage  their  grace- 
ful, drooping  racemes  of  golden  fls.,  which  con- 
trast with  the  dark  green  foliage.  They  are 
hardly  ever  attacked  i)y  insects  or  fungi.  The 
Ivs.  fall  late  in  autumn  without  changing  color. 
They  thrive  in  any  kind  of  well-drained  soil, 
including    limestone,    and    grow    as    well    in 


LABURNUM 


LACJ^INA 
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partly  shaded  positions  as  in  sunny  ones.  Prop,  by 
seedH,  80wn  usually  in  spring,  and  also  by  layers  ; 
the  vars.  are  mostly  grafted  or  budded  on  seedlings  of 
one  of  the  species.  Three  species  iu  S.  Europe  and  W. 
Asia,  often  included  under  Cytisus.  Lvs.  exstipulate; 
fls.  slender-pedicelled,  in  terminal  simple  racemes, 
mostly  pendulous  :  calyx  2-lipped,  with  obtuse,  short 
lips;  corolla  papilionact'ous,  with  the  petals  all  distinct : 
ovary  stalked:  fr,  a  liiienr  pod  with  several  seeds,  com- 
pressed, tardily  dehiscent;  seed  without  appenclage  at 
the  base.  All  parts  of  the  plants  are  poisonous,  espe- 
cially the  young  fruits.  Th*?  hard,  tough  and  close- 
grained  wood  is  susceptible  of  a  vtry  ftiie  polish,  and  is 
manufactured  into  various  small  articles.  <,'onsult  C\f- 
tin  IIS,  Genista  and  Pitttria  for  names  not  found  in  this 
genus. 

vulg&re,  Griseb.  (L.  anagyroide.s,  Medic.  Cf/tiaus 
Lahurnittit,  Limi.}.  Golden  Chain.  Bean  Trse!  Fig. 
121'.».  Large  shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.,  with  erect  or 
spreading  branches  :  branchlets  appressed-pubescent, 
grayish  green:  lvs.  long-petioled;  Ifts.  elliptic  or  ellip- 
tic-ovate, usually  obtuse  and  mucronulate,  glaucous- 
green  and  appressed-silky  pubescent  beneath  when 
young,  1-P4  in.  long  :  racemes  silky-pubescent,  4-8  in. 
long:  tls.  about  %  in.  long:  pod  appressed-pubescent, 
with  thick  peel,  about  2  in.  long  ;  seeds  black.  May, 
June.  S.  Europe,  (in.  25,  p.  518  ;  34,  p.  30,  and  51,  p. 
302. — There  are  nianv  garden  forms,  as  var.  atireum, 
Hort.,  with  yellow  foliage,  F.S.  21:2242-43;  var.  bid- 
Utum,  C.   Koch  (var.  inroItitnm,  Hort.),  with  curled 
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1219.  Golden  Chain.  Laburnum  vulgare  (XK). 

Ifts. ;  Tar.  Carli^ri,  C.  Koch,  with  very  small  and  narrow 
Itts.  and  long  and  slender  racemes;  var.  p6nduluni,  0. 
Koch,  with  pendulous  branches,  (^n.  25,  p.  522  ;  var. 
quercifblium,  C.  Koch,  with  sinuately  lobed  Ifts.,  Gn.  25, 
p.  520  and  34.  p.  30;  var.  sessilifdllum,  C.  Koch,  with 
crowded,  sessile  lvs. 


alplnam,  Griseb.  (Ci'ffisus  alp)nus.  Mill.).  Scotch 
Lablknim.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  30  ft.,  similar  to  the  for- 
mer: branchlets  glabrous  or  hirsute  when  young:  Ifts. 
usually  elliptic,  acute,  pale  green  and  glabrous  beneath 
or  sparingly  hirsute,  ciliate,  \-\%  in.  long:  racemes 
long  and  slender,  glabrims  or  sparingly  hirsute:  tls. 
smaller:  pod  thin,  with  the  upper  suture  winge<l,  gla- 
brous; seed  brown.  June.  Mts.,  S.  Europe.  B.M.  176 
(as  Cifti.suA  Lnfiurnum  ).  Gn.  25,  p.  519  and  .34,  p.  .30.— 
This  species  Howers  about  two  w»*eks  later  than  the  for- 
mer, and  has  much  longer  and  more  slender  racemes;  it 
also  is  of  more  upright  and  stifFer  growth  and  hardier. 

WAtereri,  Dipp.  (/>.  Pdrksii,  Hort.  C.  alptnitsxvul- 
j/^)»i.s,  Wittst.).  Hybrid  of  garden  origin,  but  found 
also  wild.  Lvs.  beneath  and  racemes  sparingly  pubes- 
cent: racemes  long  and  slender:  pod  with  narrow  wing, 
sparingly  appressed-pubescent.  — As  hardy  as  L.  alpi- 
Hum  and  sometimes  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  that 
species. 

Adami,  Kirchn.  (C.  Ailami,  Poit.  C.  Laburnum  pur- 
puftisi-tHn,  Loud.  Ij.  vulgHrex  Cytisus  purpureus). 
Probably  graft-hybrid,  originated  at  V'itry,  near  Paris, 
about  1826.  Habit  and  foliage  usually  almost  like  L. 
vnliiare,  but  fls.  dull  purplish,  rarely  yellow;  sometimes 
bearing  a  few  branches  with  the  tls.  and  lvs.  of  Cytisus 
pnrpurens.  A  very  interesting  form,  but  of  less  orna- 
mental value.  B.K.  23:11>65.  B.H.  21: 16-18. -Much  dis- 
cussed by  Darwin  and  others  as  an  example  of  graft- 
hybridism. 

L.  Caramdnicum,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Podocytisns  Caramani- 
cus,  Boiss.).  Erect  shrub,  to  4  ft.,  much  resembling  in  foliage 
and  habit  the  Cytisus  sessilifolius,  with  long  and  slender  tt-r- 
ininal  upright  nvcemes.  July-Sept.  Asia  Minor.  K.H.  ls«l. 
p.  410.— £,.  fragrans,  (iriseb.,  L.  rnmeutaeeum,  C.  Koch,  and 
A.  }¥eldeni,  LavalI.=Petteria  raraentac-ea. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

LABTBINTHS  or  mazes  are  still  kept  up  in  some  Old 
World  ffrdens  as  relics  of  the  past.  They  were  popu- 
lar in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Fig. 
1220  is  the  plan  of  an  English  Jiabyrinth  of  two  centu- 
ries ago.  It  would  t>e  vandalism  to  destroy  so  fine  an 
example  of  a  style  of  gardening  no  longer  fashionable, 
but  folly  to  copy  it  in  a  modern  garden.  Mazes  are 
made  of  clipped  evergreens  of  various  kinds. 

LACiENA  (one  of  the  names  of  Helen,  which  Lindley 
states  may  be  applied  to  this  plant  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  a  compliment  which  the  plant  does  not  at  all 
merit;  but  he  adds  it  may  also  be  derived  from  Lakis,  a 
cleft,  alluding  to  the  divisions  of  the  lip,  but  this  deri- 
vation is  impossible).  Orchifldcefp.  A  little-known  ge- 
nus containing  only  2  species  inhabiting  Central  Anier. 
Pseudobulbs  rather  long,  ovoid,  smooth  at  first:  lvs. 
large,  elliptic-pointed  and  contracted  into  a  petiole,  pli- 
cate venose:  raceme  pendent  from  the  base  of  the  pseu- 
dobulbs. loose,  bearing  up  to  10  medium-sized  fls.: 
sepals  and  petal-  nearly  equal,  elliptical,  half-spread- 
ing; labellum  equaling  the  petals,  articulated  to  the  base 
of  the  column,  clawed,  with  the  lateral  lobes  incurved, 
temiinal  larger,  spreading  and  narrowed  at  the  base  to 
abroad  claw:  column  rather  long, winged,  hooded  at  the 
top:  pollinia  2  on  a  simple  stipe. 

The  plants  should  be  grown  in  baskets  or  on  blocks 
t)f  wood  like  Stanhopeas :  if  potted  the  racemes  are  likely 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  soil.  At  the  end  of  October 
water  should  be  almost  entirely  withheld  for  a  few 
weeks.   The  flower-stalks  appear  in  spring. 

bicolor,  Lindl.  Racemes  drooping,  about  18  in.  long, 
bearing  9  or  10  fls.  The  fls.  are  greenish  yellow,  covered 
externally  with  short  hairs :  petals  with  3  purv)le  streaks ; 
labelium  hairy,  spotted  with  purple.  Discovered  about 
1843  in  Guatemala,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft.  B.R.  30:5'», 
—  Var.  glabrita,  Lem.  Fls.  everywhere  nearly  glabrous, 
creamy  white.    Not  in  the  American  trade.    LH.  1:33. 

spectdbilis,  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  about  1  in.  in  diam.,  whit- 
ish, sutiused  with  pink  and  speckled  with  purple; 
sepals  concave  orbicular ;  petals  smaller  connivent. 
B.M.  6516.  — Far  more  handsome  than  the  former,  but 
not  advertised  in  America. 

Heinbich  Hasselbring. 
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1220.   The  maze  on  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  Winchester,  England. 
From  a  plan  made  in  1710.     (See  Labyrinths,  p.  865.) 

LACHENALIA  (Werner  de  Lachenal.  17:?6-1 800,  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Basel).  Lilidctp.  Cape  Cowslips. 
Lacbenalias  (Fig.  1221)  are  Cape  bulbs  that  are  easily 
flowcrsd  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  early  spring  or  even  in 
winter.  They  have  a  remarkable  range  of  color,  and 
wi  Li  good  management  may  be  kept  in  an  attractive  con- 
dition for  two  months  or  more.  There  are  species  with 
bell-shaped  flowers,  and  some  in  which  the  flowers  are 
all  more  or  less  erect,  but  the  favorite  types  are  the  long, 
tyliudrical,  pendulous  flowers  with  the  brilliant  red  and 
yellow  colors,  (^f  the  42  species,  about  9  are  cult.,  the 
most  popular  being  L.  tricolor,  particularly  its  var.  Xel- 
soni  and  some  of  the  recent  forms  with  personal  names. 
L.  pendiila  is  perhaps  second  in  popularity,  the  rest  be- 
ing known  chiefly  to  bulb  fanciers.  Lachenalias  are  very 
distinct  in  coloring  and  general  appearance.  They  usu- 
ally have  2  leaves  (sometimes  5  in  cult.),  rarely  1,  and 
the  bulbs  are  globose,  tunicated,  and  about  %-!  in.  thick. 
An  exceptionalh'  strong  bulb  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  sends  up  3  or  4  erect  flower-stalks  9  in.  high, 
•with  lis  many  as  40  flowers,  each  1-lJ^  in.  long.  Under 
careless  treatment  the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  are 
weaker,  and  be»r  perhaps  r>-12  flowers.  Lachenalias  are 
fine  subjects  for  hanging  baskets. 

This  genus  is  also  interesting  when  studying  the  evclu- 
tion  of  the  perianth.  In  our  common  lilies  the  6  seg- 
ments are  all  the  same  size  ard  all  colored  like  petals. 
Lach-nalia  has  only  1  species  in  which  the  segments 
are  practically  equal.  The  others  vary  wonderfully,  but 
usually  the  mner  segments  are  longer,  and  sometimes 
the  outer  segments  are  small  and  more  or  less  greenish, 
thereby  suggesting  the  division  of  perianth  into  calyx 
and  corolla.  The  genus  is  monogiaphed  in  English  by 
Baker  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Flora  Capensis.  which 
contains  all  the  Cape  bulbs  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  bulb  specialist. 

It  should  encourage  the  amateur  to  know  that  the  re- 
cent improvement  of  Lachenalias  is  largely  due  to  two 


English  amateurs.  L.  Nel- 
soni,  the  flrst  and  one  of  the 
best  hybrids,  was  rasied.  not 
in  a  greenhouse,  but  in  a 
home  window,  by  the  Itev. 
John  Nelson.  Four  fine  hy- 
brids, raised  by  T.  H.  Marsh, 
are  shown  in  Gn.  46:981, 
where  their  parentage  is 
given.  Z/.3V?«0Mt  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  these  hybrids. 
Ruby,  Cawston  Gem,  Little 
Beauty  and  Topaz,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  trade. 

W.  M. 
It  is  well  to  make  one  job 
of  it,  planting  Freesips  and 
Lachenalias  together.  Six 
are  planted  in  a  6-inch  pot, 
in  good  rich  loam.  They 
probably  do  as  well  without 
leaf  soil,  if  the  drainage  be 
good.  They  are  stored  in  a 
well  protected  coldfranie  un- 
til late  in  November,  but 
might  be  kept  longer,  as  a 
pinch  of  frost  will  not  hurt 
them.  After  they  are  brought 
into  the  greenhouse,  end 
make  good  growth,  plenty 
of  water  may  be  given,  and", 
occasionally,  liquid  manure. 
A  night  temperature  of  50° 
F.  will  be  found  about  right, 
but  they  scarcelj'  bear  for- 
cing until  the  flowering 
scapes  show.  If  force<l  be- 
fore the  buds  show,  the  flow- 
ers are  often  malformed. 
With  good  management  they 
reniaim  in  bloom  from  six  to 
eight  weeks. 

Af >  ?r  blooming,  the  plants 
should  be  set  on  a  shelf  in 
a  light  position  and  watered  as  carefully  as  before  the 
blooming  season,  less  water  being  "  ven  as  sitrns  of  ma- 
turity appear;  viz.,  discolored  leaves  and  withered  flow- 
er-stems. When  thoroughly  ripened,  they  are  stored  in 
the  pots  they  have  grown  in  and  kept  quite  dry  until  the 
month  of  August.  They  must  be  repotted  then.  If  by 
chance  drip  should  strike  the  soil,  the  plants  may  be 
found  starting  into  growth.  The  bulbs  multiply  rapidly, 
more  than  doubling  in  a  season.  Fully  one-third  of  the 
extra  bulbs  will  be  serviceable,  and  still  more  would 
make  bloom  of  less  decorative  value.  There  are  many 
more  — bulblets— which  can  be  sown  on  the  borders  of 
carnation  or  violet  benches,  a  large  number  making 
good-sized  bulbs  in  one  season.  Seeds  of  Lachenalias 
germinate  readily  in  a  few  weeks,  and  with  good  treat- 
ment many  seedlings  will  bloom  before  going  to  rest. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  L.  Nelsotii  is  still  the  most 


satisfactory  kind  to  grow. 


aiirea,  6. 
Aureliana,  4. 
Vain  mi.  6. 
gbmcina,  3. 
luteola.  6. 
Nelsoni,  6. 


INDKX. 
orehioides,  2. 
pallida.  8. 
peiidula.  4. 
pustiilata,  7. 
quadricolor,  6. 


T.  D.  Hatfield. 


reflexa,  1. 
rubida.  5. 
tricolor,  6. 
iini folia,  6. 
violacea,  7. 


A.  Base  of  perianth  oblique . .   1.  ieflexa 

AA.  Base  of  perianth  equallif  rounded. 
B.  Form  of  perianth  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical. 
c.  Fls.  all  erect  or  af  most  spread- 
in  [J. 

D.  Length  of  perianth  4  lines 2.  orchloldes 

DD.   Lemjth  of  perianth  6-9  lines..   3.  glaueina 
CC.  Fls.  drooping  or  pendulous,  at 
least  the  lower  ones, 
D.  Inner  segments  scarcely  longer 

than  the  outer 4.  pendula 


LACHENALIA 

DD.  Inner  segments  2-4   lines 

longer  than  the  outer 5.  rubida 

DDD.  Inner   segments    S-4    lines 

longer  than  the  oiitrr G.  tricolor 

BB.   Form  of  perianth  bell-shipfd. 

c.  Lvs.  pustulate,  i.e.,  CO 'V  red  with 
blister-like  elevations. 

D.  Inflorescence  spicate 7.  pustulata 

DD.  Inflorescence  racemose 8.  pallida 

cc.  Lvs.  not  pustulate U.  uuifolia 

1.  refl^za,  Thnnb,  Lvs.  clasping  the  base  of  the  stem 
for  1-2  in.:  spike  usually  few-fld.:  Hs.  all  erect  or 
spreading,  yellowish. 

2.  orchioides,  Ait.  Lvs.  strap-shaped,  often  spotted, 
1  ill.  wide,  clasping  the  base  of  the  stem:  lis.  white, 
yellow,  red  or  blue.  B.  M.  H'A  and  12(»9.  L.  rf.  C. 
11:1076  (as  L.  nnitahilis).  "The  most  striking  color 
forms,"  says  Baker,  "are  atroviol&cea,  hyacinth  blue; 
virenti-flAva,  greenish  yehx  w.  and  mut^bilis,  inner  seg- 
ments dull  yellow,  tipped  red-brown." 

.*?.  glaucina,  .Tacq.  Lvs.  as  in  No.  2:  fls.  long,  white* 
red.  vellow  or  tinged  blue.  B.M.  :{.">2  (wouderfullv 
varied  in  color).    B.R.  16:1350  and  23:1945. 

4.  p^ndula,  Ait.  Bulb  globose,  about  1  in.  thick: 
pi'duncle  6-12  in.  long,  more  robust  than  in  Nos.  5  and  6: 
raceme  few-  or  many-tld.,  2-6  in.  long,  all  except  the 
upper  lis.  more  or  less  nodding:  outer  se^rments  yellow, 
passing  upwards  into  r»'d.  not  spotted;  in.ier  bright  r«'d- 
purple  at  the  tip.  B.M.  5«)0.  Gn.  18:241;  23,  p.  142;  .33, 
p.  219,  and  45,  p.355.  F.  1871 :265.  V.  8: 172.  Var.  Aure- 
liina  lias  outer  segments  red.  barelv  tipped  \  ellow :  inner 
ones  tipped  green.    R.H.  1890:396."  G.C  111.23:195. 

5.  rtlbida,  ,Iacq.  Bulb  about  }i  In.  thick  :  peduncle 
6-9  in.  long:  lvs.  spotted:  raceme  6-20-ri<l.:  outer  seg- 
ments bright  red,  tipped  green  ;  inner  ones  yellow  be- 
low the  tip. 

6.  tricolor,  Thunb.  Lvs.  often  spotted  :  lower  fls. 
no(Ming  ;  outer  segments  yellow,  tipped  green  ;  inner 
pu-plish  red  at  the  tip.  L.B.C.  8:767.  B.M. 82.  F.  1871: 
2()5.  Gn.  1>J:241  and  47,  p.  163.  Var.  qui:?ncolor  [L. 
qnadilcoior,  Jacq.),  perianth  with  a  red  base  aud  green- 
ish yellow  middle:  outer  segments  tipped  green:  inner 
ones  tipped  red-purple.    L.B.C.  8:746.    Var.  lut^ola  (//. 
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1221.    Lachenalia  Nclsoni  (X  J4). 

lutMa,  Jacq.),  perianth  lemon-vellow.  tinged  green 
towards  the  Mp.  L.B.C.  8:734.  F."S.  18;  1873.  B.M.  1704 
and  1020.  Var.  lut^ola  macuUta  (L.  Inteola  maculata, 
Hort.  I,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  spotted 
foliage.  Var.  Nclsoni  {L.  Xe'lsoni.  Hort.).  Fig.  1221. 
Perianth  bright  yellow,  both  series  of  segments  faintly 


tinged  green.  Gn.  49.  p.  470.  Gng.  5:262.  J.H.  III. 
30:231.  Var.  aurea,  Hook.  (L.  aitrea,  Lindl.).  peri- 
anth bright  iirange-yellow.  F.  1871:265.  B.M.  5992.— 
"The  varieties  are  connected  by  intermediate  stages. 
Several  hybrids  between  L.  pendula  and  the  varieties 
of  L.  tricolor  are  in  cult.,  the  tinest  of  which  is  L. 
Cammi,  Hort.,  which  combines  the  bright  yellow  Hs,  of 
L.  aurea,  with  the  habit  of  L.  pendula." 

7.  pustul&ta,  .lacq.  Lvs.  lanceolate  :  fls.  white  or 
faintly  tinged  red.  B.M.  817.  Perhaps  synonymous 
with  No.  8.    Var.  vioUcea  is  cult. 

8.  p&llida.  Ait.  Lvs.  strap-shaped  :  fls.  white;  outer 
segments  tipped  green.    B.M.  1372. 

9.  unifdlia,  .Jacq.  Differs  from  all  described  above  in 
having  only  one  leaf,  which  is  linear  to  awl-shaped,  and 
has  a  band  of  brown  at  the  base:  fls.  white,  or  more  or 
less  tinged  with  red  or  blue.    B.M.  766. 

L.  viridis.  Thnnb.,  is  Dipcadi  filamentosnm.  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  si)ecies  of  Lachenalia  by  having  U-ti  Iv.s., 
which  are  linear:  raceme  very  litx:  tis.  bright  green.  Cape. 
In  Dipcadi  the  outer  segments  tisnally  have  a  tail,  which  is  lack- 
ing in  Lachenalia;  and  the  see<ls  of  Dipcadi  are  strongly  com- 
pressed, while  in  Lachenalia  they  are  obovoid  or  glol>ose.  D. 
viride  is  distinguishe<l  from  all  other  species  in  its  genus  by 
the  outer  segments  being  falcate,  9-12  lines  long,  distinctly 
longer  than  the  inner  ones,  which  arecounivent:  lvs.  linear,  not 
crisped,  3-6  lines  broad.  w    ^£_ 

LACTt^CA  (from  the  old  Latin  name  lac :  referring  to 
the  milky  juice).  Comp6sit(f.  Lettuce.  A  well-known 
genus  of  hardy  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  mostly  native 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  More  than  200  specific 
names  have  been  given  to  the  genus,  probably  half  of 
whic...  are  synonyms  with  Imt  only  8  or  9  known  in  cult., 
and  ihese  are  doubtless  forms  of  but  2  or  3  species. 
Plants  2—4  or  more  feet  high,  with  alternate,  variously 
shaped  lvs.  and  small-panicled  heads  of  yellow,  white  or 
blue  fls.  <  )nly  1  species  i.'^  to  be  found  in  the  American 
trade,  though  wihl  plants  of  other  species  are  often 
gathered  for  medicinal  purposes  or  used  as  a  salad.  All 
of  the  species  possess  narcotic  and  sedative  properties, 
the  sedative  known  as  lactucarium  or  lettuce-opium, 
being  obtained  principally  from  the  European  species, 
L.  virosa.  Lettuce  has  been  known  and  used  as  a  salad 
from  a  very  remote  period.  It  is  said  to  have  served  at 
the  tables  of  Persian  kings  400  B.C.    See  Lettnv. 

sativa,  Linn.  Lettuce.  An  annual  plant,  not  known 
in  the  wild  state  but  generally  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  L.  Scariola,  Linu.,  in  Asia.  There  are 
many  garden  varieties  asstiming  an  endless  variety  of 
forms  but  which  may  be  divided  into  4  quite  distinct 
types. 

Var  capit&ta,  Hort.  {L.  capitdta,  DC).  Commom 
Cabbage  Lettuce.  Lvs.  entire  or  sparingly  dentate, 
broad,  rounded,  yellowish  or  brownish  green,  more  or 
less  wrink  .and  in  some  garden  varieties  much  curled, 
spreading,  6-14  in.,  usually  quite  compact. 

Var.  intyb&cea,  Hort.  {L.  inhjhdcea,  .Tacq.  L.  quer- 
c\na,  Linn.  I.  Cut-leavei>  LettU(^e.  Lvs.  (5-lOin.  long, 
deeply  and  irregularly  cut  on  the  edges, loosely  spreading. 

Var.  Bom&na,  Hort.  Cos  Lettuce.  One  to  2  ft.  high: 
lvs.  entire  or  sparingly  <lentate,  much  loiiger  than 
broad,  quite  erc-ct,  forming  a  cylindrical  or  conical- 
shaped  plauc. 

Var.  angust^na,  Hort.  (L.  angustAna,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
1-2  in.  wide,  6-12  in.  long,  entire,  slightly  spreading  in 
habit. 

L.  Canadensis.  Linn.  Biennial.  4-9  ft.  high  :  lvs.  entire  or 
nearly  so.  Wild  plants  often  gathered  for  salad.— Z<.  perennis, 
Linn.  Root  perennial,  2-'.i  ft.  high:  lvs.  H-IO  in.  long,  deeply 
cut:  fls  large,  xmrple.  Native  of  Eu.— //.  Scnrlola,  Linn. 
Pkicklv  L'^ttuce.  Annual  or  biennial,  sometimes  6  ft.  high: 
lvs.  1-2  in.  wide,  4-6  in.  long:  fls.  yellow,  inconspicuous.  Int. 
from  Old  World,  and  now  a  widely  distributed  weed. 

H.  C.  Irish. 

LADBONES.  The  Ladrone  or  Mariana  Islands  (Fig. 
1222)  lie  about  1,200  miles  east  of  the  Philippines.  The 
seventeen  islands  contain  alxmt  400  square  miles.  Guam 
is  the  southernmost  of  the  islands,  and  is  aboTit  as 
large  as  all  the  rest  together.     It  is  600  miles  from  tba 
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northernmost  of  the  group.  The  Ladrones  lie  in  an 
almost  straight  line  north  and  south.  They  were  cap- 
tured from  Spain  in  July,  1898,  and  (iuara  was  retained 
by  the  United  States  chiefly  as  a  coaling  station. 

The  Ladrones  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan 
in  the  first  voyage  roun<l  the  world.  They  were  the 
first  islands  in  the  Pacific  to  come  into  continuous 
contact  with  European  civilization.  The  aboriginal 
race,  the  Charaorros,  is  extinct,  and  was  replace«l 
chiefly  by  Tagals  from  the  Philippines.  These  have 
deteriorated. 

The  chief  settlement  is  Agana,  on  the  island  of  Guam, 
which  contains  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  group.  The  Spaniards  had  but  one  mail  a  year 
between  the  Ladrones  and  the  Philippines. 

"Jihe  Ladrones  are  well  wooded,  but  the  original  flora 
has  almost  vanished.  None  of  the  Pacific  islands  pos- 
sesses any  metal,  or  any  native  mammal,  save  a  kind 
of  bat. 

The  Ladrones  are  said  to  have  a  more  agreeable 
climate  than  is  common  within  the  tropics.  There  is 
moisture  at  all  times,  but  a  so-called  "dry  season ''  lasts 


showy  fls.  borne  singly  or  in  2-  to  raany-fld.  racemes, 
which  arise  from  the  top  of  1-2-lvd.  pseudobulbs.  The 
plants  greatly  resemble  Cattleyas,  and  differ  only  by  the 
presence  of  8  perfect  pollen  masses  instead  of  4,  as  in 
Cattleya,  Lvs.  oblong,  coriaceous  or  fleshy,  not  plicate: 
pseudobulbs  terminating  the  annual  growth,  ovate,  cla- 
vate,  fusiform  or  stem-like,  long  or  short,  consisting  of 
1  to  several  thickened  internodes,  or  of  slender  and 
quill-like  form  with  merely  a  small  bulbous  swelling  at 
base,  sheathed  with  scales  and  bearing  1  or  2  lvs,  at 
the  summit:  sepals  subequal,  free,  spreading;  petals 
wider  and  sometimes  longer,  sprea<ling;  all  usually 
plane:  labellum  free  from  the  base  of  the  column,  more 
or  less  distinctly  3-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  short,  erect, 
folding  over  the  column;  middle  lobe  long,  expanded, 
lanceolate-ovate,  etc. :  column  concave  in  front,  and 
thus  narrowly  2-winged  on  the  edges:  pullinia  8,  4  in 
each  locule:  scape  terminal,  l<mg  or  short,  bracted. 

The  genus  contains  about  liO  species,  dispersed  in  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Mexico  and  (Guatemala  and  in  S. 
Brazil.    No  species  is  common  to  the  two  widely  sepa- 
rated regions.     A   single   species,  L.  monophylla,  in- 
habits the  mountains  of  Ja- 
maica. In  their  native  homes 
the  plants   are  often  found 
clinging  to   bare   rocks   and 


1222.    Ladrones. 

from  June  to  Sept.,  during  which  time  the  northeast 
trade  winds  prevail.  The  rainfall  is  in  most  places 
abundant.  The  highest  part  of  Guam  is  1,500  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  Ladrones  have  exported  no  fruit  to  speak  of. 
Cocoanuts  and  bananas  are  perhaps  the  chief  fruits. 
Guava  figs  and  brea<lfruit  grow  well.  Other  products 
are  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  arrow-root,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
even  wheat. 

One  of  the  best  recent  accounts  of  the  Ladrone 
Islands  is  in  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1898. 
For  maps  of  the  Ladrones,  see  Century  Atlas,  and 
Overland  Monthly  3.3:92.  For  references  to  recent  lit- 
erature, see  the  Cximulative  Index  of  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, laere  is  a  book  on  the  history  of  the  Ladrones 
written  in  Spanish.  It  is  an  octavo  of  210  pages  pub- 
lished at  Granada  in  1886,  and  entitled  Historia  de 
las  islas  Marianas.  The  author  is  Luis  de  Ibanez  y 
Garcia. 

LADY'S  EABDBOPS.  Short-flowered  Fuchsias.  L. 
Garters.  Phalaris  arundinaren,  var.  pirta.  L.  Mantle. 
Alchemilla  vulgaris.  L.  Slipper.  Cypripediuma.  L. 
Smock  or  Meatlow  Cress.  Carda mine  pratensis.  L.  Tres- 
ses.   Spiranthes, 

LJILIA.( meaning  uncertain).  Orchiddce(w.  A  useful 
and   attractive   genus   of  orchids,   mostly  with   large, 


trees,  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  tropi- 
cal sun,  and,  in  the  wet  sea- 
son, to  daily  drenching  rains. 
Some  of  the  species  grow  at 
great  altitudes.  Thus,  L.au- 
tiimnalift,xar.  ftirfuracea,  is 
always  found  in  alpine  re- 
gions at  elevations  of  7,500- 
8,500  ft.  For  a  list  of  culti- 
vated kinds,  see  R.  A.  Rolfe, 
G.C.  III.  7:  107,  256,  333,  355; 
and  8:241.  6.52. 

La^lia  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  groups,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Group  I  (species  1-10).— 
Pseudobulbs  rounded,  pyri- 
form  or  ovate.  The  plants 
of  this  section  are  medium- 
sized,  with  the  psen  'bulbs 
terminating  each  year's 
growth  sessile  at  intervals 
on  the  rhizome,  and  sheathed 
at  least  at  first  with  bract 
leaves.  The  scape,  except  in 
L.  grandiflora,  is  long  and 
-^  slender,    erect,    nodding    or 

sub-horizontal,  and  bears  at 
its  end  1  or  2  fls.  (L.  anceps),  or  a  raceme  of  2-7  fls. 
(L.  albida),  L.  grandiflora,  placed  here  on  account  of 
its  thichened  pseudobulbs,  bears  greater  resemblance  to 
the  members  of  the  next  group. 

Group  II  (species  11-13).  — Pseudobulbs  short-cylin- 
drical, stem-like,  or  swollen  jointed,  i.  e.,  consisting  of 
several  internodes  and  sheathed  with  bracts.  These 
plants  are  of  dwarf  habit,  bearing  1-2  very  large  fls. 
on  short  scapes,  so  that  the  top  of  the  flower  scarcely 
exceeds  the  lvs. 
leathery. 

Group  III  (species  14-23).  — Pseudobulbs  long-oblong, 
fusiform  or  clavate,  tapering  below  to  a  sheathed  and 
jointed  stalk.  This  group  contains  the  largest  and  most 
showy  Lielias.  The  pseudobulbous  stems  are  tall  and 
tufted,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  forming  robust,  com- 
pact, almost  bushy  plants.  The  flowering  stems  of  L. 
snperbiens  are  said  to  attain  a  height  of  12  ft.  The  ra- 
cemes bear  3-7  large,  handsome  flowers. 

Group  IV  (species  24-26).  Pseudobulbs  slender, reed- 
like and  tufted,  clothed  with  scales  and  often  somewhat 
swollen  at  base.  This  group  includes  a  few  species 
which  are  very  distinct  on  account  of  their  bright  scar- 
let or  orange-colored  fls.  and  slender,  reed-like  pseudo- 
bulbs. L.  monophtfUa  is  perhaps  the  smallest  of  all 
LflPlias.  being  scarcely  over  6  in.  high,  with  pseudobulbs 
about  as  thick  as  a  crow-quill.  One  variety  of  L.  cinna- 
barina  has  purple  fls. 


which  are  oblong,  about  6  in.  long,  and 
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INDfcX. 

aeuminata,  10.  Ffiratermannii,  5.  Perciraliana,  9. 

alba,  2,  4,  9,  11,  23.  Foartnfri,  4,  Perrinii,  23. 

alliid.i,  :*.  furfuracea,  4.  prceatans,  12. 

>4m^«iana,  9.  gUuca.  15.  prcetexta,  22. 

anceps.  9.  (ioxildiana,  8.  pumila,  12. 

Ashicorthiana.9,22.  grandiriora,  2,  9.  piirpurata,  22. 

atrupurpvrea,  22.  grandis.  18.  Rivieri.  20. 

atrorubens,  4.  harpopliylla,  25.  rowo,  3, 9. 

Amoldlana,  5.  HUliana,  9.  nibescens,  10. 

antumnalis.  4.  holockila.  D.  RusseUiaaa,  22. 

Barkeriana,  9.  Jongheana,  11.  Sdndfriana,  9. 

6«//a.  li.  Lawreiiciana,  26.  Scottiana.  9. 

Boothiana,  20.  Leeana.  9.  13.  Schraederi.  22. 

caulegcens,  1.  Lindleynna  =  C  &  t  •  Schroderiana,  9. 

Cauicelcertice,  21.  tleya  Lindleyana.  Stella,  9. 

cinnabarina,  26.  lobata,  20.  superbiens.  19. 

erispa.  21.  majalis,  2.  sulphnrea,  3. 

crisfiilabia,  26.  mnjus,  2. 3.  tenebrosa,  18. 

Crawshayana,  7.  Mandaiana,  22.  venusta,  4. 

Dawsoni,  9.  marginata.  12.  Veitchiana,  9. 

Daiiana,  12,  monophylla,  24,  virens.  16. 

delicata,  9.  morada,  9.  irrtrZrfoniVnsis,  9 

Digbyana,  14.  Nellsii,  22,  Williftmsi,  9. 

Eyerinanniana,  6.  pt'duneularis,  10.  xanthina,  17. 

flava,  1.  PinelU,  12. 

The  following  names  mnst  be  sought  under  Laeliocattleya : 
X.  amanda,  Domininna,  Dormnniana,  elegnns,  eiispatha,  Exoni- 
ensis,  XyUptha,  prasiata,  Hchilleriana,  lurneri. 

OKOUP  I. 

A,  Pseudobtilbs   not  compressed   or 
edged. 

B.  Fls.  bright  yellow 1,  flava 

BB.  /'^s.  roA'c,  purple  or  white. 

C.  Scape   scarcely  equaling   the 
Ivs.:    dicarf   platits,    with 

very  large  fls 2,  grrandiflora 

CC.  Scape  slender,  much  exceed- 
ing the  Ivs. 
D,  /'/.v,  small,  white  or  pale 

yellow 3.  albida 

DD.  Fls.    large,   rose -purple; 
rarely  white. 

E.  Lip  ^-keeled 4,  autumnalis 

5.  Amoldlana 
EE,  Lip  3-keeled. 

F,  Lfs.  oblong (5,  Eyermanniana 

FF.  Z/r.s,  lance-linear  or 

oblong-linear 7.  Crawshayana 

H.  Gooldlana 
AA.  Pseudobulbscomp^'essed  and  edged. 
B,  Lip  with  a  broad,  elevated  line 

downthe center:  ovary  viscose.  9.  anceps 
BB.  Lip  with  3  keels:  ovary  not  vis- 
cose   10,  rubesceni 

1.  fl&ya,  Lindl,  (L.  cattUscens,  Lindl,),  Lvs.  3-5  in. 
long,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  very  thick  and  stiff : 
scape  1  ft.,  erect,  bearing  4-8  bright  yellow  fls.  2-2)^  in. 
in  diameter:  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, obtuse  or  subacute;  labellum  not  longer  than  the 
petals  ;  middle  lobe  recurved,  crisped  and  undulate, 
having  4  elevated  ridges  running  down  the  center;  lat- 
eral lobes  obtuse.    Autumn.    Braz.    B.R,  28:62. 

2.  gn^andifldra,  Lindl,  (L.  majUlis,  Lindl.).  Lvs,  soli- 
tary, oblong,  coriaceous,  6-7  in.  long:  fls.  solitary,  rarely 
2,  on  a  short  peduncle,  scarcely  equaling  the  lvs.,  5-8  in. 
across,  showy,  rose-lilac;  sepals  lanceolate,  plane; 
petals  oblong,  acute,  shorter  and  much  broader  than  the 
sepals;  middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  large,  expanded, 
eraarginate,  center  white,  shading  to  lilac  at  the  mar- 
gin, spotted  with  dark  lilac;  side  lobes  small,  white  in- 
side, streaked  with  lilac.  Mav,  June.  Mex.  B.M.  5667. 
B.R.  30:30.  P.M.  12:1.  G.C.  II.  19:628,-A  magnifi- 
cent orchid.  Var,  41ba,  Reichb.  f .  White.  A.G.  19:109; 
20:371.   Var.  m^jus  is  advertised. 

3.  41bida,  Batera.  Lvs.  lance-linear,  acute :  scape 
twice  as  long  as  the  lvs. :  fls.  2  in.  across,  pure,  trans- 
parent white  except  a  yellow  streak  down  the  lip  and  a 
few  crimson  dots  at  its  base,  sweet-scented;  sepals 
lanceolate,  spreading  ;  petals  similar  but  broader,  all 
very  acute;  labellum  3-lobed;  side  lobes  small,  erect; 
middle  lobe  large,  round-ovate,  reflexed.  All  autumn 
and  winter,  Oaxaca.  Mex.  B.M.  .3957.  B.R.  25:54.  Gn, 
35:695.— The   first  white-flowered    species   discovered. 


Var.  Bulphtirea,  Reichb,  f.  Larger:  fls.  sulfur-yellow, 
with  a  rose-colored  border  on  the  mi«ldle  lobe,  and  ro-^e 
spots  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  side  lobes.  Var.  b6Ila, 
Hort.,  ex-Williams,  not  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  larger  than  the 
type;  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white,  faintly  bordered 
with  lilac;  lip  white,  the  middle  lobe  broadly  bordered 
vith  deep  rose  and  having  three  yellow  ridges  down 
the  center.  Var.  rbsea,  Hort.  Fls.  rose-colored.  Var. 
m&jus  is  advertised. 

4.  autumn§llis,  Lindl.  Lvs.  oblong-linear,  obtuse,  cori- 
aceous. .}  in.  long:  scape  lJ-a-2  ft.  long,  5-6-fld.,  with 
sheathing  scales:  fls.  showy,  fragrant;  sepals  lanceolate- 
acuminate;  petals  oblong-lanceolato,  undulate;  lateral 
lobes  of  the  labellum  large,  erect,  rotun'l-truncate,  whit- 
ish; m'ddle  lobe  obovate,  obtuse,  apiculate,  recurved, 
deep  pu>7yle;  disk  with  two  narrow  yellow  lamellae.  In 
color  and  general  appearance  much  like  L.  anceps,  hut 
the  se^rments  lack  the  <i:reen  ribs.  Autumn.  Mex.  B.M. 
3817.  B.R.  25:27.  I. H.  1:17.  P.M.  6: 121.  G.C.  ]d72:1009. 
—  Grows  on  bare  rocks  and  stunted  tr€e.>  in  most  ex- 
posed situations,  often  at  great  ultitu»it,-s  Less  valu- 
able than  L.  anceps.  Var.  furfuracea,  Rolfe  (L.  fur- 
fnrdcea,  Lindl.).  This  seems  to  be  a  dwarf  alpine  form, 
with  the  ovary  more  scurfy  and  the  petals  unusually 
broad.  It  is  always  found  at  great  elevations,  occurring 
frequently  at  7,500-8.500  ft.  Intermediate  forms  exist. 
B.M.  3810.  B.R.  25:26.  V^ar.  atrdrubeus,  Backhouse. 
Pseudobulbs  short  :  fls.  large,  deep  rose  or  magenta, 
darker  toward  the  ends  of  the  segments  and  the  label- 
lum; base  of  the  labellum  and  lateral  lobes  white.  Gn. 
17:229.  Var.  ventiata,  Hort.  Goldring.  In  habit  resem- 
bles var.  o^wrufeen.s.-  stalk  2-3  ft. :  fls.  large,  rosv  mauve. 
Gn.  25:438.  Var.  Foumidri,  Ed.  Andr^,  Fls.  about  6-7 
in.  across;  sepals  revolute  at  the  summit,  purple-red; 
petal  -homboid,  of  the  same  color,  all  paler  toward  the 
base:  bellum  white,  with  the  middle  lobe  colored  like 
V-    si  ^ments.     Larger  than    var.    atrorubens.     R.  H. 

•6:548.   Var.  41ba,  Hort.   Fls.  pure  white. 

5.  Amoldiiina,  Manda.  Pseudobulbs  4-6  in.  long,  pyri- 
form.  deeply  furcate,  2  Ivd, :  lvs.  5-7  in.  long,  leathery, 
lanceolate,  thick  and  dark  green:  scape  1-4  ft.  long, 
.3-11-fld.:  sepals  oblong -lanceolate,  pointed;  petals 
broader,  ovate,  all  somewhat  reflexed,  rose-colored; 
middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  reflexed,  deep  rose-purple, 
paler  towards  the  center;  throat  with  2  yellow  keels, 
spotted  purple;  lateral  lobes  straight,  pale  rose  or  white. 
A  species  closely  related  to  L.  autumnalis,  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  bulbs  growing  erect  and  rigid  lvs. 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  fetid  odor  of  L.  autumnalis 
(W.  A.  Manda).  Mex.  A.P.5:.303.-Var.  Fbrstermannii, 
Hort,  Identical  with  the  type,  but  has  pure  white  fls., 
with  a  tinge  of  delicate  pink  on  the  ends  of  the  seg- 
ments (W.  A.  Manda). 

6.  Eyermanni&na,  Reichb.  f .  Natural  hybrid.  Pseudo- 
bulbs like  those  of  L.  grandi flora:  lvs.  oblong,  acute, 
very  leathery,  6  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad:  racemes  bear- 
ing 3-4  fls.  up  to  4  in.  across  (as  large  as  those  of  L. 
Goiildiana,  but  smaller  than  L.  autumnalis),  rose-pur- 
ple (white  suffused  with  bright  rosy  crimson);  sepals 
lance-oblong,  acute;  petals  broadly  oblong  or  almost 
rotund,  obtuse;  side  lobes  of  the  labellum  oblong;  mid- 
dle lobe  rounded,  wavy,  white  bonlered  with  rose  and 
having  3  yellow  keels  on  the  disk  fading  to  whitish  on 
the  blade.  L.  autumnalis  x  L.  grandiflora,  Reichb.  L. 
autumnalis  x  L.  albida,  Rolfe.    G.C.  III.  4:109. 

7.  Crawsbay^na,  Reichb,  f.  Natural  hybrid,  Pseudo- 
bulbs and  lvs.  as  in  L.  albida:  scape  few-(2)-fld.,  long 
as  in  L.  anceps,  but  thinner  and  with  shorter,  narrower 
sheaths:  sepals  and  petals  narrower  than  in  L.  anceps, 
of  a  fine  amethyst  color;  labellum  open  near  the  column; 
side  lobes  obtuse  angled,  antrorse,  rich  purple  at  the 
tips;  mi  Idle  lobe  cuneate.  abruptly  blunt,  lower  half 
rich  purple;  throat  yellow,  veined  with  purple,  3-keeled. 
According  to  Reichb..  a  hybrid  between  L.  a nceps{f)  and 
autumnalisi^)  or  albida  and  anceps.  J.H.  111.30:67  (as 
fj.  anceps.v&r.  Crawshayana).  The  plant  there  figured 
is  probably  the  species  in  question,  although,  according 
to  the  figure  and  the  accompanying  description,  the  se- 
pals and  petals  are  wider  than  those  of  L.  anceps. 

8.  GouldiJina,  Reichb,  f,  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  2-lvd, : 
lvs.  oblong-linear:  scape  slender,  1-2  ft,  long,  bearing 
as  many  as  6  deep  rose-purple   fls.  resembling  those 
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of  L.  aneeps :  sepals  lance -oblong,  pointed;  petals 
broader,  ovate,  acute:  middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  large, 
deeply  colored,  throat  white  and  veined;  side  lobes 
white'.  Dec.  to  Jan.  Mex.  G.C.  III.  7:169.— A  usefml 
species,  larire  ])lants  often  bearing  5-10  racemes.  Per- 
haps only  u  var.  of  L.  an!u»nHili«. 

9.  4nceps,  Lindl.  Fig.  r22.1.  Psendobulbs  scattered 
on  the  rhizome,  orate:  Ivs.  5-9  in.  long,  oblong-lanceo- 
late: scape  from  the  *^p  of  the  pseudobulbs,  lH-2  ft. 
long,  clothed  with  keeled  scales  and  bearing  1-2  very 
showy,  purplish  rose-colored  tis.:  sepals  lanceolate- 
acuminate:  petals  ovate-acuminate,  all  with  a  greenish 
line  on  the  back;  labellum  inside  of  the  lateral  lobes  yel- 
low, with  red  marks ;  middle  lobe  oblong,  acute,  deep 
purple,  white  on  the  disk,  with  a  thickened  vellow  keel 
terminating  in  ;<  rid gres.  Mex.  B.M.y804.  B.R.  21:1751. 
G.C.  II.  24:  405:  III.  15:172.  P.M.  4:7:{.-One  of  the 
most  beautiful  Lselias,  possessing  many  fine  varieties, 
Var.  Barkeri^na,  Lindl.  Sepals  and  petals  subequal; 
middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  rather  narrow,  acute.    B.R. 


1713.    Laelia  ancepa. 

2:?:1947.  F.S.  11:1100.  Gn.  25:446.  Var. 
DiwGoni,  J.  Anders,  Scape  2-:?  ft.  long, 
2-;Mld. :  fls.  white  :  interior  of  the  label- 
lum marked  with  radiating  purple  lines, 
with  the  usual  vellow  ridge.  Juquila,  3Iex. 
Gn.  25:446.  (t.  C.  III.  1:424.  S.H.  2.  p. 
175.  F.  M.  1871:.-).'i0.  Var.  Alba,  Reichb. 
f.  Sepals  and  petals  as  invar.  Daicsoni: 
fls.  pure  white,  with  the  disk  of  the  lip  pale 
yellow.  Dec,  Jan.  G.  C.  III.  1:485:  III. 
15:172.  Var.  Hilli^na.  Reichb.  f.  Sepals 
and  petals  white:  front  lobe  ofthe  label- 
lum bilobe<lemarginate.  I. H. .'?.'?: 584.  Pale 
violet,  with  a  yellow  disk.  Gn.  25:446 
(BifU).  G.C.  Ill,  1:425  (HilUi).  Var.  Williamsi, 
Hort.  Sander.  Sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  of  ^ood 
form,  narrower  than  in  var.  Sfellit  :  labellum  white, 
large,  with  the  disk  and  throat  vellow,  marked  with  crim- 
son-purple. G.C.  III.  1:349.  "(in.  25:446  (as  WUlinm- 
siana).  Var.  Leeiina,  Reichb.  f.  Fls. white,  smaller  than 
in  L.  anfeps  :  petals  very  narrow  and  ver>'  aoute;  side 
lobes  of  the  labellum  ]>lunt;  miildle  lobe  small,  triangu- 
lar, wavy,  with  a  thick,  well-developed  keel;  throat  yel- 
lowish, veined  with  reddish-puri:>le.  Var.  Schroderi^ua, 
Reichb.  f.  Fls.  unusually  large;  sepals,  petals  and  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  labellum  pure  white;  side  lobes  and 
throat  streaked  with  liroad  lines  of  purplish  crimson. 
A  strong  grower.  Gn.  44:928.  G.M.  .33:813.  Var.  San- 
deriilna,  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  white  ;  disk  of  lip  crimson. 
G.  C.  III.  1 :  281  and  25:  1.36.  Gn.  44:  928.  G.  M.  37:  88. 
Var. Veitchiana,  Reichb.  f.  Sepals  and  petals  white:  disk 
of  the  labelhnn  yellow,  veined  with  brown:  lateral  lobes 
and  anterior  part  of  the  middle-  lobe  veined  with  purple. 


Gn.  25:446  (  Veitchi).  Var.  8t611a,  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  pure 
white;  labellum  with  yellow  throat,  marked  with  light 
crimson  lines.  G.C.  III.  1 :280  and  8 :50<».  Var.  Amesi^na. 
O'Brien.  SepaLs  and  petals  broad,  feather-veined  with 
mauve:  labellum  white  ;  middle  lobe  crimson-purple. 
G.C.  III.  23:59.  Var.  Ashworthi^na,  J.  O'Brien.  Sepals 
pure  white,  lance  oblong ;  petals  broadly  ovate,  also 
white  ;  front  lobe  of  the  labellum  broad,  expanded, 
white,  with  a  few  blue  dots  and  yellow  keels  on  the 
throat;  side  lobes  with  lines  of  slatv  blue.  G.C.  III. 
15:103.  J.H.  111.28:125.  Var.  Waddoiii^nsiB.  Fls.  pure 
white;  side  lobes  of  the  lip  marked  with  purple  lines, 
disk  yellowish.  G.C.  III.  23: 125.  G.M.  41 :  115.  Var. 
Percivali&na,  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  small,  but  freely  pro- 
duced :  s**pals  and  petals  white,  tinered  with  bluish 
pink  ;  lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum  deep  purpl''  at  tne 
tips  and  fp«^>tted;  thr  >at  yellow,  with  ]iurplish  crimson 
lines  ;  middle  lobe  creamy  yellow  at  the  base;  apex 
purplish.  Gn.  25:446.  Var.  delicllta,  Hort.  ex  Williams. 
Labellum  white,  suffused  with  mauve;  throat  orange- 
yellow:  sepals  and  petals  rose,  mauve  or  lilac.  Var. 
rbsea,  Reichb.  f.  A  variety  i^avirig  bright  rose-colored 
tis..  with  the  mar^rins  of  tho  labellum  darker  rose.  Gn. 
25:446.  Var.  grandiilora,  Willir.ms.  A  robust  form  re- 
sembling the  type.  G.C.  III.  3:105.  Var.  holochlla, 
Rolfe.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike,  pale  lilac;  lip 
petaloid,  elliptical-lanceolate,  light  purple,  yellow  and 
white  at  the  base.  G.F.  4:173.  Var.  Scottikna,  Warn, 
and  Will.  Sepals  and  petals  mauve  ;  labellum  deep 
purple,  with  a  yellow  throat.  Var.  mor^da.  This  is  a 
name  under  which  importations  of  large,  highly  colored 
forms  of  L.  a)ictps  were  sold  by  the  Liverpool  Hort. 
Co.,  Eug.,  as  var.  graudiflora. 

10.  mb^scens,  Lindl.  {L.  acuminata,  Lindl.  L.  pe- 
duurnlCiris,  Lindl.).  Pseudobulbs  ovate  to  subrotund, 
clustered,  sometimes  rugose.  1-lvd. :  Ivs.  oblong  to 
lance-oblong,  emarginate.  4-5  in.  long:  scape  slender, 
jointed,  sheathed  with  brown  scales  at  the  j-  nts,  1  ft. 
long,  with  2-8  graceful,  fragrant  fls.:  sepals  spreading, 
linear-oblong,  actite;  petals  slightly  longer  and  twice  as 
wide,  undulate;  labellum  as  long  as  the  petal;  middle 
lobe  of  the  same  form  but  more  undulate  and  with  a 
stain  of  yellow  on  the  disk,  purplish  red  on  the  inner 
surface.  A  slender,  graceful  plant  with  small,  whitish, 
lilac-tinted  or  rose-colored  fls.  B.M.  4905  and  4099. 
B.R.  26:41;  27:24;  31:69.  F.S.  1:9;  7:742.  P.M. 
10:49.  — Flowers  much  smaller  than  L.  aneeps. 

GROUP   II. 

A.  Pseudobulbs   oi-ate,  evidently   thick- 
ened. 
B.  Lip  with  ahnuf  7  undulate  keels.. W.  Jongbeana 
BB.  Lip  u-ithi^ut  or  u-ith  plane  keeh..  2.  gn^andiflora 
AA.  Pseudobulbs  oblong,  more  stem-like. 

B.  Fls.  greenish  yellow 15.  glanca 

BB.  Pis.  bright  colored  or  white. 

C.  Labellum  firm,  fleshy:  lateral 
lobes  convolute  over  the  col- 
umn  12.  pnmila 

CC.  Lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  resting 

on  the  m iddle  lobe 13.  Leeana 

11.  Jongbe&na,  Reichb.  f.  Rhizome  with  remarkably 
thick  root-fibers:  pseudobulbs  ovate-oblong.  1-lvd.: 
Ivs.  broadly  oblong,  3-5  in.  lonpr,  very  thick  and  dark 
green:  scape  stout,  shorter  than  the  leaf,  1-2-fld.:  fls. 
4  in.  in  diameter,  bright  amethyst  color:  sepals  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute:  petals  broadly  oblong-obtuse;  label- 
lum convolute;  lateral  lobes  very  shallow;  middle  lobe 
emarginate.  white  and  crisp,  with  about  7  golden  yellow 
undulate  ridges  in  the  throat.  Braz.  B.M.60.38.  R.H. 
1873:290.  G.C.  1872:425. -A  dwarf  species  with  remark- 
able leathery  Ivs.  Said  to  equal  L.  graudiflora  and 
Cattleya  Mossi(t'.    Rare  in  cultivation. 

12.  ptimila,  Reichb.  f.  {Cattleya  piimila.  Hook.  C. 
marginnta,  Paxt.  L<flia  pnt-Ktans,  Lindl.  &  Reichb.  f. 
L.  Dayann.  Reichb.  f.  L.  Pine'lii,  H«)rt.).  Pseudo- 
bulbs small,  stem-like,  with  one  oblong  to  linear-oblong 
leaf  5-()  in.  lontr:  peduncle  shorter  than  the  Ivs.,  each 
bearing:  a  single,  large,  drooping,  rose-purple  fl.:  se- 
pals oblong,  acute:  petals  ovate-oldong.  broader,  undu- 
late; labellum  very  involute:  lateral  lobes  subquad- 
rate,  middle  lobe  sliort,  emarginate.  waved  and  crisped; 
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throat  vellow.  apex  rich  purple.  A  prettv  dwarf  species 
from  Biaz.  B.  M.  :{t>5G  au»l  5498.  P.  M!  10:265.  F.  M. 
1877:249.  B.R.  :{0:5.  F.  iHoOiSd  {Catlleun  spectnbili.s). 
G.C.  II.  2;{: 597.  — Many  variations  of  this  plant  have 
been  described  as  distinct  species,  althouf?h  botanically 
but  one  species.  Sonie  of  them  are  well-marked  horti- 
cultural varieties.  Var.  prsestans,  V'eitch  (  L.  pra>stnn<i, 
Linill.  &  Reichb.  f.  I.  A  l:irge-rtd.,  highly-colored  va- 
riety, with  the  sepals  aud  petals  much  broa<1  r  than  in 
the  type;  labellum  rich  purple,  very  rigid  and  fleshy, 
lines  almost  obsolete.  B.M.  .i498.  Gn.  5.'?,  p.  .550.  Var. 
marginita,  Hort.  {a,fi  C<tttley'i  mnrijinata.  Paxt.).  Fls. 
Inrge;  sepals  and  petals  ros3-erirasi>u:  'abellrim  with  a 
white  border,  crisp.  Braz.  P.M.  10::G5.  I.  H.  6:  193 
(as  Cattleui  pnmihi.  var.  major,  Lera.  I.  F.8.  18:1900. 
G.C.  III. '22:262.  A.G.  11:1.58.  V.  .  Dayina,  Dean 
( L.  Daya  na ,  Reichb.  f . ) .  Sepals  and  petals  rose-purple ; 
labellum  with  a  deep  p  irple  margin.  Earlier  than  the 
type.  I'.raz.  R.H.  1890,  p.  490.  F.M.  1877:249.  Var. 
alba,  Hort.  Fls.  like  var.  pnp'ifans,  but  pure  white  with 
thebaseof  the  lip  yellow.  G.C.  111.21:11.  .J.H.  III.:34:27. 

13.  Lte^na,  Rpichb.  f .  Hybrid :  pseudobulbs  cylindri- 
cal, somewhat  swollen,  1-lvd. :  Ivs.  cuneate-oblong,  very 
coriaceous :  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  ligulate,  acute, 
somewhat  undulate,  rose  color;  lateral  lobes  of  the  la- 
bellum semi-ovate,  acute,  the  tips  resting  on  the  middle 
lamella,  white,  tips  purple;  middle  lobe  broad,  obcor- 
date.    Sept.     "Natural    hybri<l  of    L.    mnrginata    and 

?"  Hansen.  — As  this  plant   has  4  pollinia,  it  is 

probably  nearer  Cattleya.    It  was  imperfectly  described 
by  Reichb.  as  a  doubtful  hybrid. 

GROUP   III. 

A.  Fls.  (jreenish  yellow. 

B.   Lubelluni  dteply  fringed  on  the 

margin 14.  Digbyana 

BB.  Lahellum  tiof  frinijfd 

D.  Evidently  S-h>bt<l 15.  glauca 

DD.  Ohsoletely  3-lobed 16.  virefj 

AA.  Fls.  oU  yellow 17.  zanthina 

AAA.  Fls.  with  only  the  sepals  and  p"fah 
tawny   yellow;     labellum    some 

othir  color 18.  grandis 

AAAA.   Fls.  purple,  rose  or  white. 

B.  Labellum    irith    several  promi- 

ne»f  toothed  crests 19.  superbiem^ 

BB.  Labellitm  destitute  of  cre.'sts. 
c.  Petals   and   labellum    waved 
and  crisped. 

r>.  Fls.  uniformly  purple 20.  Boothiana 

:  DD.  Fls.  tchite  and  purple. 

E.  Lip  ovate-acuminate  ...21.  crispa 

EE.   Lip  rounded 22.  purpurata 

CC.  Sepals   and  labellum  j>lane, 

or  nearly  so 23.  Perrinii 

14.  Oigby^na,  Benth.  (Brassdvola  Digbydna,  Lindl.). 
Pseudobulbs  elongate,  stem-like,  1-lvd. :  Ivs.  elliptical, 
thick,  fleshy,  plane,  slightly  keeled  :  peduncle  with  a 
solitary,  very  large,  fragrant  flower  '.i-5  in.  across :  sepals 
and  petals  similar,  oblong,  spreading,  pale  purplish 
green;  petals  slightly  broader;  labellum  very  large-cor- 
date, entirely  surroundins;  the  column,  white  or  cream- 
ct>lored.  with  the  margin  cut  into  a  broad  laciniate  fringe, 
which  makes  the  flower  verv  striking.  Julv.  Aug.  Hon- 
duras. B.M.  4474.  B.R.  .'{2:.5.1.  F.S.  3:237.  G.C.  III. 
18:1,53.  — A  slow-growing  orchid. 

15.  glauca,  Benth.  (i5rrt.s.'*rfi'o7a  j^/aJicrt,  Lindl.).  Stem 
short,  creeping:  pseudobulbs  short,  oblong,  stem-like, 
compressed  and  sheathed  with  scales,  bearing  a  single 
oblong  glaucous,  very  thick  and  leathery  leaf:  fls.  usu- 
ally single,  on  a  stalk  shorter  than  the  leaf,  fragrant; 
sepals  and  petals  spreading,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse, 
greenish  yellow;  labellum  with  a  short  claw  surround- 
ing the  column,  then  expanding  into  a  large  ."Mobed 
limb,  vellowish  white,  streake<l  with  red  in  the  throat. 
Mex.  andGuat.    B.M.  4033.   B.R.  20:44.   G.C.  III.  7:357. 

16.  vlrens,  Lindl.  Plants  about  6  in.  high:  fls.  1  in. 
across:  sepals  suberect,  ovate;  petals  lanceolate,  sub- 
equal;  labidlninobsoletely  3-lobed,  cueullate:  apex  ovate, 
crisp,  with  obscure  raised  lines  toward  the  base.  The 
fls.  are  pale  yellowish  green  of  no  beauty.     Brazil. 


17.  xanthina,  Lindl.  Lvs.  oblong,  .onger  than  the 
fusiform  pseudobulb:  raceme  3-5-fld. :  fls.  3  in.  across, 
buff-yellow  except  the  lip,  which  is  white  in  front 
streaked  with  crimson-purple;  sepals  and  petals  sub- 
equal,  oblong-obtuse,  undulate,  leathery  and  convex; 
labellum  nearly  qua^lrate  when  sprea<i  out,  without 
raised  veins.  Brazil.  Fnt.  1858.  B.M.  5144.  F.S. 
23:2418.  — A  second-rate  species. 

18.  gr&ndis,  Lindl.  &  Paxt.  Pseudobulbs  stem-like, 
1-lvd.,  1  ft,  high:  lvs.  rigid,  oblong-lanceolate:  scape 
erect,  bearing  2-5  fls.  4  in.  across:  sepals  and  petals 
lanceolate,  the  latter  a  little  broader,  slightly  curled  or 
twisted;  labellum  white;  front  lobe  large,  bell-shapec?, 
crenate-toothe«l,  veined  with  purple  Spring.  Brazil. 
B.M.  ,5.5.53.  F.S.  7.  p.  238  and  23 -2473.  —  A  curious  species 
wi*''"  the  sepals  and  ftals  colrrv.l  tawny  yellow,  con- 
trasting strongly  .vith  the  wi  tish  purple-veined  lip. 
\'ar.  teneordsa,  God.  Lebeui.  >>*»ijals  and  •  etals  citron- 
yellow,  less  undulute;  lal>ellum  tiumpet-shaned.  purple, 
with  a  broad  border  of  white  with  many  purple  veins. 
G.C.  III.  14:221.    G.M.  .36:531. 

19.  sup^rbiens,  Liu(H.  Pseudobulbs  1  ft.  or  more  in 
length,  oblong,  with  one  or  two  coriaceous  oblong  lvs. 
equaling  the  pseudobulbs  in  length:  scape  drooping, 
5-(i  ft.  long,  bearing  a  globose  cluster  of  10-20  fls.  each 
about  6  in.  in  diam.:  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal, 
spreading,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  lilac-purple,  paler 
below;  labellum  as  long  as  the  segments;  middle  lobe 
broad  obcordate,  waved  and  crisp;  disk  with  several 
prominent  toothed  crests,  yellow,  deep  crimson-purple 
on  the  margins;  side  lobes  vellow  with  purple  margins 
and  stripes.  Guatemala.  B.M.  4090.  F.S.ll  :1178-79. 
P.M.  11:97.    R.H.  1886:324.-A  very  large  plant. 

20.  Boothiina,  Reichb.  f.  (  L.  lobnta,  Veitch.  Cattleya 
Inbdfa,  Lindl.).  A  strong-growing  plant:  pseudobulbs 
clavate,  furrowed,  1-lvd.:  lvs.  lanceolute-oblong.  ab«mt 
as  long  as  the  scape:  scape  8-10  in.  long,  from  the 
axil  of  the  leaf.  2-5-fld. :  fls.  about  5  in.  across,  uniformly 
violet-purple  with  rich  crimson  veins  on  the  lip;  sepals 
lanceolate,  with  reflexed  margins;  petals  broad,  oblong, 
undulate,  crisp:  labellum  cueullate,  the  middle  lobe  re- 
flexe<l.  all  beautifully  waved  and  crisped.  Much  like  L. 
crj  spa  in  habit.  Apr.,Mav.  S.Brazil.  R.H.1874::W1  i //. 
Bi'-ieri.Carr.).  G.C.  1848":  403  and  III.  10:577.  F.S.  20,  p. 
132.  A.G.13:608.  — This  plant  is  not  free-floweriner.  hence 
it  i-  little  cult.,  although  a  beautiful  aud  distinct  species. 

21.  crispa,  Reichb.  f.  {Cattleya  crispa,  Lindl.).  Pseu- 
dobulbs clustered,  elongate-clavate,  1-lvd.:  lvs.  large,  1 
ft.  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  emarginate;  scape  with  5-0 
large,  handsome,  fragrant  fls.:  sepals  linear-oblanceo- 
late  or  spatulate,  acute,  margins  revolute;  petals  much 
broader,  with  the  margins  beautifully  waved  and  crisped ; 
labellum  stamling  forward,  recurved  at  the  apex;  side 
lobes  rounded,  white,  yellow  at  base,  streaked  with  red; 
middle  lobe  long,  ovate-acuminate,  deep  purple  inside, 
veined,  all  remarkablv  waved  and  crisped.  Summer. 
On  loftv  trees,  fullv  exposed.  Brazil.  B.M.  .3910.  B.R. 
14:1172'  Gn.  48,  p.'  .504.  J.H.  III.  .33:197.  P.M.  5:5.- 
A  fine  white-fld.  species  resembling  a  Cattleya  in  habit. 
Var.  Cauwellertlse,  L.  Linden.  Sepals  and  petals  tinged 
with  greenish  vellow;  base  of  labellum  vellow.  I.H. 
38:121. 

22.  purpurita,  Lindl.  &  Paxt.  Fisr.  1224.  Pseudobulbs 
long-elliptical,  ♦i-S  in.  high  :  lvs.  solitary,  oblong, 
leathery,  dark  green,  1  ft.  or  more  in  length  :  scape 
erect,  :i^7-fld. :  fls.  ver\-  large,  6-8  in.  across ;  sepals  linear- 
oblong,  spreading,  white,  suffused  with  light  rose;  petals 
much  broader,  ovate,  undulate  crisp,  base  attenuate, 
colored  like  the  sepals;  labellum  very  large,  bell-shaped; 
middle  lobe  rounded,  undulate-crisp,  rich  purple  with 
darker  veins,  throat  yellow.  A  robust  plant,  whose 
large  fls.,  borne  on  strong,  erect  stalks,  make  it  one  of 
the  grandest  Ltelias  in  cultivation.  Spring.  Brazil. 
I.H.  1,  p.  54,  and  3:83.  F.S.  11 :1138-.39.  Gn.  54,  p.  17  and 
.56,  p.  46  (var.  Mrs.  Measures).  G.C.  II.  14:45  and 
20  :  533.  A.  F.  6  :  223.  -  Var.  atropurpiirea,  Williams. 
Sepals  and  petals  deep  rose:  labellum  large,  expanded, 
purple-magenta :  throat  yellow,  veined  with  purple. 
Brazil.  Var.  Ashworthi^na,  J.  Anders.  Petals  wider 
than  in  the  type.  2  in.  wide,  purplish  rose,  with  darker 
stripes.  A  highly  colored  form.  G.  C.  III.  20:  39.  Var. 
N41isii,  Hurt.,  Verschaff.    Sepals  and  petals  subsessile. 
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the  former  rose-colored  outside;  midlohe  of  the  labellura 
ovate,  acute.  Mu<'li  like  the  type  in  color.  I.H.  15:501). 
Var.  Busseiliina,  Williuius  (L.  Jimsselltdmi,  Hort. ).  FMs. 
lATge  ;  sepals  somewhat  narrow,  white,  suffused  with 
lilac;  petals  broader,  deeper  lilac;  labellum  large,  rose- 
Jilac;  throat  yellow,  marked  with  rose.  Autumn,  Var. 
Schrcederi.  Reichb.  f.  Sepals  and  petals  white:  labellum 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  in  the  center;  tube  pale  yel- 
low, with  fine,  dark  purple  lines.  I.H.  38:i:W.  Var. 
Mandai&na,  Hort.     Pseudobulbs  thinrer  and  narrower 


1M4.  Laelia  purpurata  (X  J^). 

than  in  the  type:  fls.  as  large  as  those  of  the  type,  pure 
white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pink  on  the  labellum.  Var. 
praet^zta,  Reichb.  f.  No  description  of  this  plant  is 
available. 

23.  P6rrinii,  Lindl.  (Ca'«/e.i/a  P^rrinji,  Lindl.).  Pseu- 
dobulbs elongate :  Ivs.  solitary,  oblong,  coriaceous, 
8  in.  long,  equaling  the  stem:  fls.  showy,  2-3  on  a 
short  stalk;  sepals  oblong-linear,  obtuse;  petals  a  lit- 
tle broader,  all  rose-purple,  darker  at  the  tips;  middle 
lobe  of  labellura  cucuUate,  expanded,  oblong,  obtuse, 
undulate,  with  an  inflated  fistular  cavity  at  the  base, 
destitute  of  ridges,  color  deep  crimson;  lateral  lobes 
erect,  acute,  pale.  Oct. -Dec.  Brazil.  B.M.  3711.  B.R. 
24:2.  P.M.  13:5.  G.M.  .37:717.  A.F.  13: 11%. -Fls. 
rather  pale.  Var.  41ba,  O'Brien.  Fls.  white,  with  the 
labellum  tinged  with  yellow.  There  are  several  pale 
varieties  of  this  plant. 

GROtrp  IV. 
A.  Li'S.  solitary. 

B.  Scape  1-fId 24,  monophylla 

BB.  Scape  sei'eral-fld 25.  harpophylla 

AA.  Li's.  usually  2 26.  cinnabarina 

24.  monophylla,  N.  E.  Brown.  Rhizome  a  matted  mass 
sending  up  tufts  of  leaf-  and  flower-stems;  flowering 
stems  6-10  in,  long,  as  thick  as  a  crow-quill,  rigid  and 
erect,  bearing  a  single  linear-oblong,  obtuse  leaf  2-3  in. 
long,  and  several  sheathing  bracts:   fls.  1-2  in.  across, 


vivid  orange-scarlet;  sepals  and  petals  similar,  spread- 
ing. ol)l<>ng,  subacute;  labellum  very  small,  lateral  lobes 
embracing  the  coluniu,  terminal  mi'.ute  papillose  on  the 
disk.  Mts.  of  .Jamaica,  growing  on  trees  at  elevations 
of  3.000-5.000  ft.    B.M.  6(>»3. 

25.  harpophylla,  Reichb.  f.  Hybrid  much  like  L.  cin- 
naharina.  Pseudobulbs  slender,  abou*  10  in.  long,  each 
bearing  a  single  lance-linear  leat:  raceme  short,  sub- 
erect,  bearing  5-10  brilliant  scarlet-t»range  fls.:  sepals 
an«i  petals  oblong-lanceolate,  acute;  middle  lobe  linear, 
acuminate,  crisp,  with  a  whitish  spot.  A  luxuriant  free- 
flowering  species.  Feb..  March.  Brazil.  Itn.  24:400. 
F.M.  1879:372.  — l'rob!l»!y  a  hybrid  between  L.  cinna- 
barina and  a  Brassavolui^  J)  Reichb.  f. 

26.  cinnabarina,  Ratem.  Pseudobulbs  elongate,  cylin- 
drit  il,  but  broadest  at  the  base,  -sheathed  with  scale.-?, 
1  earirT  1-2  linear-obloug,  rerte.ved.  acute,  coriaceous 
ivs. :  iceme  terminal  erect,  15-20  in.  long,  with  4-5 
medium-sized  re<ldish  orange  fls. :  se^^als  and  petals 
linear-oblong,  obtuse,  spreading;  labellum  convolute, 
rertexed;  lateral  lobes  a^^'ute,  middle  lobe  large,  oval, 
crisp.  Brazil.  B.M.  4302,  P.M.  7:193. -A  summer- 
flowering  species  whose  peculiar  color  and  graceful  habit 
render  it  very  ornamental,  Var,  crispil^bia,  Veitch 
{L.  crispilabin,  X.'R'wh.  L.  La wrencit) n<i ,lh>rt.).  Fls, 
amethyst-purple;  labellum  darker,  finely  crisp  and  un- 
dulate: raceme  12-14  in,  long,  bearing  '-5  fls,  A  pretty, 
free-flowering  variety. 

L'lfUa  Latbna,  Hort.  Veitch.  Sepals  ami  petals  light  orange- 
yellow:  labellum  whitish  at  base,  the  rest  purple  bordered 
with  orange-yellow:  middle  lobe  much  undulated.  A  garden 
hybrid  between  L.  cinnabarina  and  L.  purpurata.  Not  adver- 
tise<l  in  America.  A.  Pericat,  Philadelphia,  writes  as  follows  of 
this  plant:  "Ltelia  Latona,  raised  by  Veitch.  is  a  beautiful  hy- 
brid La?lia  of  a  distinct  and  unusual  color  from  L.  purpurata 
X  L.  einnabarina.'the  latter  l>eing  the  seed  parent.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  light  orange- yellow;  lip  whitish  at  the  base, 
the  remainder  red-purple  bordered  with  orange-yellow,  the 
marsiu  of  the  apical  spreading;  lobe  is  much  undulated.'' 

Heinriph  Hasselbrixg, 

Lselias  may  be  divided  into  three  cultural  groups: 
(1)  those  which  have  clavate  pseudobulbs  and  which 
bear  a  nearer  affinity  to  Cattleya  than  the  others;  (2) 
those  with  long,  rounded,  slender  stems,  and  (3)  those 
with  pseudobulbs  more  or  less  pyriform  in  shape. 

Those  of  the  first  group  should  be  placed  amongst  the 
warmer-growing Cattleyas.  Examples  are  L.  purpurata, 
L.  grandis,  L.  Diybyaua,  L.  ylauca  and  L.  Boothiana. 
Those  of  the  second,  or  slender-bulbed  group,  succeed  in 
a  much  cooler  and  shadier  spot,  and  need  more  moisture, 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots.  Examples  are 
L.  pumila,  L.  harpophylla  and  X,  monophylla.  Of  the 
group  with  pear-shaped  bulbs,  L.  anceps,  with  its  nu- 
merous varieties,  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 

Others  are  L.  autumnalis,  L.  tnajalis  and  L.  albida. 
To  these  may  be  added  such  species  as  L.  cinnabarina, 
L.  flava,  and  some  few  others  of  similar  habit.  These 
require  at  all  times  a  sunny,  airy  position,  with  abtm- 
dance  of  overhead  watering  during  their  period  of 
growth,  and  after  flowering  a  severe  resting  period,  the 
one  great  object  being  to  keep  them  inactive  for  as 
long  time  as  possible.  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  majalis 
require  somewhat  different  treatment,  since  they  flower 
from  an  incompleted  bulb,  and  should,  therefore,  re- 
ceive attention  until  the  bulbs  are  solid,  when  the  drier 
condition  must  be  observed. 

The  best  method  for  cultivation  of  specimens  of  the 
first  group  is  to  pot  them  in  the  ordinary  flower-pot, 
but  for  very  large  specimens  a  basket  is  preferred  as  a 
more  ready  means  of  carrying  off  the  water  and  afford- 
ing better  and  sweeter  conditions  for  the  roots.  The 
potting  material  should  be  composed  of  about  two-thirds 
good  peat  or  fern  root  and  the  remainder  fresh  sphatr- 
num  moss.  The  cultivator  should  use  good  judgment 
as  to  when  to  water  the  plants.  No  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  this.  More  can  be  accom- 
plished by  watchfulness  than  ever  can  be  written. 

The  slender-bulbed  species  require  about  equal  parts 
of  peat  and  moss.  Such  species  as  L.  pumila  do  best 
in  rather  small  pans  and  may  be  suspended  from  the 
roof.  All  these  thin-bulbed  species  enjoy  shade  rather 
than  direct  sunlight.  More  moisture  is  essential  both 
atmospherically  and  at  the  roots,  and  at  no  sea.son  should 
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it  be  withh.  Id  for  very  loni;  periods.    Watch  carefully 
for  any  symptom  of  sutferintj  from  lack  of  water. 

The  Mexican  Lselias  ilu  best  with  b  smaller  quantity 
of  moss  and  peat,  and  thrive  best  when  put  up  in  bas- 
kets or  cribs.  They  enjoy  a  trreat  amount  of  direct  sun- 
shine, an  '  shouM  have  durint;  tli.-  time  >f  active  jrrowth 
an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  water,  whi'  h  is  best  sup- 
plied to  them  after  the  sup  be^^ins  ru  li)se  its  powf  .  A* 
this  time  it  comes  as  a  welcome,  refreshinu  b.'tj.  a 
goo<l  syrintrinjj  in  the  early  morninsr  ismt;ltii  i  •  ip 
the  plant  through  the  day.  With  such  treatmenr  pi.  .  i' 
of  stronif  flowers  must  result.  L.  cinmibariHu,  L.  flava 
and  allied  kinds  enjoy  the  above  treatment  equally  well. 
Many  ben'^^iful  hybrids  have  been  raised  in  gardens, 
and  the  nee«;s  of  each  from  a  cultural  view  will  be  best 
obtaine<l  h\  ">tinK  to  which  section  or  group  they  be- 
long, and  giving  the  treatment  recommended  for  such. 

A  rc.'iy  u  »od  selection  of  Ltelias  for  the  adornment 
oi  the  orchid  house  is  herewith  appended:  L.  nnceps 
and  its  varieties.  aWa,  Dair.'tonii,  HilUana,  Sanderi- 
ann,  sfflla,  rosea,  Veitchii,  WiUiamsii,  Srh racier iana 
and  Ameniana,  all  of  which  have  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals  and  various  colored  labellums;  Scott iaua  and 
grand i flora,  distinguished  for  size;  and  a  wonderful  pe- 
loriate  form  known  as  Kitblingiannm.  L.  albida,  aiitiim- 
Haii.t,  cinnaharina,  flava.  pumila,  Dayana,  pnestans, 
Dormaniana,  grandis,  Lindleyana,  majalis,  tenebro»a, 
monophylla,  harpophylla,  Ptrrinii,  purpnrata,  super- 
biens,  xanthina.  In  some  species  almost  endless  variety 
occurs,  notably  so  with  L.  purpnrata,  Perrinii  and 
albida,  and  pure  white  varieties  are  known  in  many  of 
the  rarer  species.  Henry  T.  Clixkaberry. 

LJELI0CATTL£TA.  a  name  proposed  by  R.  A.  Rolfe 
to  designate  the  bigeneric  hybrids  of  Lfelia  and  of 
Cattleya.  which  readily  hybridize.  The  species  of  the 
two  genera  have  8  and  4  pollen  masses  respectively, 
while  the  hybrids  are  irregular  in  this  respect.  Many 
of  the  plants  are  natural  hybrids,  and  many  others 
have  been  produced  by  artiticial  crossing.  For  a  list  of 
Lfeliocattleyas,  see  Rolfe  in  G.  C.  III.  0:78,  15.').  In 
the  following  account  L=L£elia ;  Lc=LaBliocattleva  ; 
C=Cattleya. 

H.  T.  Clinkaberry  writes  that  the  cultivation  of  Laelio- 
cattleyas  is  the  same  as  for  Lselia  and  Cattleya.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  know  the  parentage  in  each  case, 
from  which  one  may  know  whether  warm  or  coolhouse 
treatment  is  needed.  He  adds  that  many  Laeliocattleyas 
are  of  such  a  vigorous  constitution  that  they  are  nearly 
always  in  growth. 
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Fls.  light  or   bright 

rose 1 . 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


AA. 


Fls.  rose-pn  rp  le, 
mauve,  violet,  etc. . 


elegrans 

amanda 

Corbeillensis 

Stelzneriano- Hardyana 

callistoglossa 


6.  Dominiana 

7.  Andreana 

8.  Sallieri 

9.  radiata 

10.  Duvaliana 

11.  eximia  inversa 

12.  Martineti 


AAA. 


A  AAA. 
AAAAA. 


Fls.  ivhite  or  whitish, 
or  yellow '3. 

14. 

15. 
Fls.  olive-brown  . . . .  Ifi. 
Fls.  tinted  light  blue.ll. 


Schilleriana 
velntino  -  elegans 
intermedio  -  flava 
Dormaniana 
Exoniensis 


1.  61egans,  Rolfe  {Ltflia  Elegans,  Reichb.  f.  Cattleya 
flegans.  Morren).  Pseudobulbs  terete,  stem-like,  15-20 
in.  high:   Ivs.  solitary,  linear-oblong,  coriaceous,  10-12 


in.  long:  scape  short,  stout.  3-7-tld.:  fls.  5  in.  in  diani., 
light  (»r  bright  rose,  fragrant :  sepals  oblong,  acute,  t>ften 
somewhat  twistetl  or  with  revolute  edges;  petals  much 
wilier,  lanceolate,  margin  somewhat  undulate:  labellum 
with  the  lateral  lobes  elongate -obtuse,  whitish  with 
purple  apices,  convolute  over  the  column;  mi<ldle  lobe 
broadene«l  in  fnmt,  subreniform.  margin  undulate, 
crisp,  entirely  a  verv  deep  purple,  without  raised  lines 
or  callosities'.  May-Sept.  Brazil.  B.  M.  4700.  I.H. 
4:1.'?4  (as  L.  Brysiana);  11:402. —A  showy,  tall-grow- 
int;  species. 

Var.  Nyl6ptha,  O'Brien.  Fls.  large;  sepals  tinted  with 
yellow  and  n»se,  lightly  spotted  with  purple  toward  the 
tips;  petals  broader,  more  suffused  with  puri)le;  lip 
bright  nurple  in  ''ront,  paler  at  the  side  lobes.  (.i.C.  III. 
3:170. 

Var.  Tumeri,  Warn.  F's.  large,  richly  colored;  sepal* 
and  ])«'t:ils  bri,'h(  auu-thvst-purple.  with  deeper  veins; 
lip  with  a  lartfe  purple  blotch  on  the  middle  lobe:  side 
lobes  white,  tip  ed  with  io.se.  Gn.  47,  p.  319;  49:1007 
and  p.  Ii85.  — One  or  ^he  tinest  of  the  genus. 

Var.  prasiata,  Reicho.  f .  Sepals  and  petals  rose,  tinged 
with  green:  labellum  white  at  the  base  and  side  lobes, 
middle  lobe  crimson-purple.  — Var.  superbum  is  adver- 
tised. 

2.  am&nda,  Rolfe  {Ltelia  atndnda,  Reichb.  f. ).  Natu- 
ral hybrid  between  C.  intermedia  and  perhaps  Lut^lia 
crispa.  Pseudobulbs  thin,  fusiform.  5-7  in.  long,  1-2- 
Ivd. :  Ivs.  shorter  than  the  pseudobulbs,  cuneate-oblong, 
acute:  fls.  in  pairs,  from  a  small,  narrow  spathe:  sepals 
oblong-ligulate,  acute,  light  rose,  with  a  grayish  hue 
outside,  wavy;  petals  similar  but  V)roader,  with  darker 
tinted  nerves  on  the  inside:  lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum 
enveloping  the  column,  rich  dark  purple;  middle  lobe 
transversely  oblong,  short,  emarginate,  wavy,  separated 
from  the  others  by  an  exceedingly  short  isthmus,  veined 
with  rich  purple.    Brazil.    I.H.  38:135. 

3.  Corbeillensis,  Maron.  Garden  hybrid  of  C.  Lod- 
digesii  and  L.  pumila,  var.  marginata.  Pseudobulbs 
5-4)  in.  long,  fusiform:  Ivs.  about  6  in.  long:  fl.- stalk 
2-3  in.  long,  bearing  1-2  showy  fls.  about  5  in.  across: 
sepals  and  petals  bright  rose,  the  latter  veined  with 
deeper  purple  lines;  throat  of  the  labellum  veined  with 
yellow  on  a  white  ground;  blade  intense  purple,  bilobed 
and  undulate. 

4.  Steizneri&no -Zardy&na,  Maron.  A  garden  hy- 
brid of  Lc.  elegans,  var.  Stelzneriana  and  Cattleya 
Hardyana.  Plants  vigorous:  pseudobulbs  7-8  in.  long: 
Ivs.  10  in.  long  by  2H  in.  wide:  sepals  pale  clear  rose, 
deeper  on  the  edges;  petals  undulate,  rose  on  the  mar- 
gins, fading  almost  to  white  at  the  center;  labellum 
purple-magenta,  undulate  lacerate  on  the  margin,  with 
a  broad  purple  line  in  the  center  of  the  blade  and  2  large 
white  spots  in  the  throat. 

5.  callistogl6ssa,  Rolfe  {LTelia  eallistoglSssa,  Reichb. 
f. ).  Garden  hybrid  of  L.  purpnrata  and  Cattleya  labi- 
aCrt.var.  Warscewicsii.  Pseudobulbs  as  in  L. purpnrata: 
Ivs.  12  in.  long:  petals  broad,  oblong,  acute;  .sepals  nar- 
rower, all  pure  rose;  middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  broad, 
refuse,  dark  purple,  with  yellow  on  the  disk;  side  lobes 
small  obtuse-angled. 

6.  Dominiiina,  Rolfe  (Leelia  Dominydna.'Reh'hh.t.). 
Garden  hybrid.  Plants  having  the  general  habit  of 
Cattleya  Mos.sice:  pseudobulbs  fusiform,  rather  short, 
1-lvd. :  Ivs.  linear-oblong:  raceme  bearing  few  large, 
handsome  fls. :  sepals  narrowly  oblong,  acute,  light 
purple,  with  dark  reticulations;  petals  broadly  cuneate- 
oblong,  wavy,  light  purple  ;  labellum  cucullate,  with 
the  middle  lobe  large,  spreading,  all  wavy  and  crisp, 
deep  blackish  purple.  F.  M.  1878:325.  Raided  for 
Veitch  by  Mr.  Dominy  from  a  cross  between  Cattleya 
Dowiana  and  some  LseliH.—  according  to  Reichen- 
bach,  LiTlia  (Lftfliocattleya)  elegans.  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe 
suggests  the  more  probable  parentage  of  Cattleya 
Dowiana  and  Li^lia  lobata.  The  first  plant  flowered  in 
August,  1S78. 

7.  Andre&na,  Maron.  A  garden  hybrid  between  C. 
bicolor  and  Lu'liocattleya  elegans.  Pseudobulbs  8-12 
in.  long,  stem-like  :  Ivs.  oblong.  0  in.  long :  fls.  6-7  in. 
across,  rose-violet :  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  nar- 
rowly oblong,  with  the  margins  recurved,  those  of  the 
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petals  undulate;  labellum  contraeted  in  the  middle, 
with  a  sutxjuadratf  toothed  and  undulate  middle  lol>e, 
violet-pun>le.     K.H.  1890:328. 

8.  Sallidri,  Maron.  Garden  hj-brid  between  LcpJia 
pnrpnrata,  var.  Williatnai,  and  Lodiliijesii.  Pst-udo- 
bulbs  1-2-lvd.,  about  10  in.  high  :  I  vs.  8  in.  lon^.  :<  in. 
wide:  tis.  several  on  a  stalk,  which  is  shorter  than  the 
Ivs.,  5-0  in.  across ;  sepals  and  petals  mauve,  with 
deeper  lines  ;  labellum  tubular,  colore*!  like  the  seg- 
ments, and  expanding;  into  a  carmine  blade,  pale  at  the 
tip. 

9.  radijtta,  Maron.  Garden  hybrid  of  L<pHa  purpur- 
ata  and  C  nobilior.  Pseu<lobulbs  almost  round,  bearing 
1-2  coriaceous  Ivs.  7  in.  long  by  2%  in.  wide:  ti. -stalks 
about  7-8  ill.  long,  bearing  several  large,  showy,  violet- 
red  fls. ;  labellum  deep  red,  with  purple  veins  and  a 
whitish  throat. 

10.  Dtivali&na,  Hort.  Hybrid  between  L.  purpurata 
and  C.  Luddetnitfiiana.  Sepals  and  [»etals  half-spread- 
insr,  light  mauvf;  labellum  broad,  dark  maroon-crim- 
son on  the  lobes  and  in  the  throat,  which  is  traversed 
by  darker  lines.  — According  to  Arnold  &  Co.,  handsome 
flower  of  striking  appearance. 

11.  eximia  inv^rsa,  Hort.  Hybrid  between  L.  purpu- 
rata and  C.  Wanicri,  the  inverse  cross  of  Lr.  eximia. 
Sepals  and  petals  deep  rose-purple;  labellum  bright 
magenta-crimson.  — Said  by  Arnold  &  Co.  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  hybrids  yet  raised  between  these  genera,  re- 
sembling C.  Wartieri. 

12.  Martin6ti,  Maron.  Garden  hybrid  between  CV»^/?cya 
Mossiix  and  La  lia  yrandis,  var.  ttntbrosa.  Fls.  resemb- 
ling those  of  the  Cattlei/a  lahiata  group  ;  sepals  and 
petals  rose-violet;  labelhmi  red  to  mauve,  pale  at  the 
margins,  and  netted  with  numerous  deep  red  veins. 

13.  Schilleri&na,  Rolfe  (LkUa  Schilleridna,  Reichb. 
f. ).  Lvs.  8  in.  long:  fl. -stems  20  in,  long:  sepals  and 
petals  white,  elongate-lanceolate:  labellum  veined  with 
purple  on  the  throat;  disk  purplish  yellow,  middle  lobe 
spotted  crimson-purple.  A  natural  hybrid  between  C 
intermedia  an<l  Lc.  elegans.  Brazil.  Var.  41ba,  Hort. 
Petals  and  sepals  pure  white;  middle  lobe  of  the  label- 
lum rich  carmine-magenta,  presenting  an  agreeable 
contrast.   June,  July.    I. H.  31:520.   Gn.  17:218. 

U  vel\itino-61egan8,  J.  O'Brien.  Garden  hybrid  of 
C.  velutina  and  Lc.  elegans.  Resembles  in  habit  a  stout 
form  of  Cattleya  velutina:  fls.  fragrant.  3-4  on  an  u|)- 
right  stem;  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white,  tinged  with 
nankeen-yellow  and  veined  with  rose;  labellum  bluish 
white  at  base,  side  lobes  folded  over  the  column;  mid- 
dle lobe  broad,  toothed  and  crisp  on  the  margin,  rich 
crimson-purple,  veined  with  white  and  having  an  orange 
blotch  at  the  base. 

15.  interm^dio-nava,  Maron.  Garden  hybrid  of  C. 
intermedia  and  L.  flara.  Of  medium  habit:  sepals  and 
petals  clear  yellow;  labellum  with  a  bright  rose-purple 
blotch  in  front. 

16.  DormaniiLna,  Rolfe  (LdtUa  Dormnnihna.  Reichb. 
f. ).  Natural  hybrid  of  C  bicolor  and  L.  piimila.  Pseu- 
dobulbs  terete,  thin,  slender,  about  1  ft.  long,  1-2-lvd. : 
lvs.  oblong-ligulate,  acute:  peduncle  2-o-fld. :  petals  and 
sepals  narrow  oblong-ligulate,  olive-brown,  marbled 
outside  with  wine-red  spots;  labellum  light  purplish 
white,  with  darker  veins;  middle  lobe  transversely  ob- 
cordate,  mauve-purple.    Brazil. 

17  Exoni^nsis,  Rolfe  (Cattleya  Eioni^nsia,  Reichb. 
f. ).  Garden  hybrid  probably  between  C.  lahiata  and 
L.  crispa.  Sepals  ligulate  acuminate  ;  petals  oblong- 
cuneate.  plicate,  all  tinted  light  blue;  labellum  undu- 
late, crisp,  deep  orange  at  base  with  whitish  side  lobes; 
middle  lobe  rich  purple,  with  darker  veins. 

L.  Acldndice  (L.  purpurata  and  C.  Aclandia),  is  also  adver- 
*^*^-  H.  Hasselbking. 

LAGENABIA  (  Latin,  lagena.  a  bottle).  Cucurbit Hceo'. 
Gourd.  Calabash.  L.  vulgaris,  Ser.,  is  the  only  spe- 
cies, now  grown  or  spontaneous  in  all  warm  countries, 
originally  from  tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  It  is  exceed- 
ingly variable  in  its  fruit,  and  has  received  many  species- 
names  as  L.  microcarpa,  R.H,  18.'>5:61;  L.  clavata  ; 
L.pyrotheca,  R.B,  23.p,198;  //.  ri>/7/MO//.s,white-fniited, 


G.  C.  HI.  11:85;  var.  longi-osima,  Gt.  48:159).  The 
smooth,  hard  shells  of  the  fruits  are  used  for  drinking 
cups,  water  jugs,  and  many  «lomestic  utensils,  From  the 
pear-shaped  shell  of  a  small-fruited  form  the  I'araguay- 
ans  drink  their  fam<ms  mate',  or  Ilex  tea.  The  commonest 
forms  are  shown  in  the  engraving  (  Fig.  1225).  The  long 
curve<l  forms  are  often  calh'<l  snake  gourds  in  this 
country  (not  to  be  confounde«l  with  snake  cucumber, 
which  is  aCucumis).  These  are  sometimes  several  feet 
long.  The  form  with  a  constricted  middle  is  the  bottle 
gourd.    See  (Jourd. 

Lagenaria  is  a  tender  annual, which  should  receive  the 
culture  of  s<iuashes.  The  season  in  the  northern  states 
and  Ontario  is  often  too  short  for  the  full  maturity  of 
the  fruits,  particularly  if  s.*eds  have  been  brought  from 
the  South,  Give  a  quick  warm  soil  and  sunny  exposure. 
In  the  North,  seeds  may  be  started  insi<le  in  pots,  or  on 
inverte<l  sods,  after  tlie  manner  of  cucumbers.  The 
Lagenarias  are  rampant  growers,  often  running  ,'iO— 40 
feet,  and  covering  the  groun<l  or  a  fence  with  a  dense 
mass  of  large,  roundish,  soft  leaves.  The  plant  has  a 
musky  o<lor  and  a  sticky  feeling. 

Plant  mon<ecious:  fls,  solitary, white,  funnelform, very 
soft  in  texture,  withering  in  the  sun:  staminate  tls.  on 
verv'  long,  slender  stalks  (usually  excee«ling  the  leaf;: 
pistillate  fls,  mostly  short-stalked, with  3  2-lobed  stigmas 
and  hairy  ovary:  tendrils  forked,  long  and  slender:  stem 
striate-grooved,  soft-hairy:  lvs.  large,  soft-pubescent, 
cordate-ovate  or  reniform-ovate,  sometimes  angled,  the 


1225.  Vcirious  forms  of  eourds.  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

edges  obscurely  apiculate-sinuate,  on  prominent  or  long 
petioles.  To  this  species  belong  the  gourds  known  in 
this  countrj-  as  Hercules'  Club,  Sugar  Trough.  Dip- 
per, Snake,  Calabash,  Bottle,  Miniature  Bottle.  I)e- 
pressa.  In  some  countries,  the  young  fruit  is  eaten  as 
we  eat  summer  squash.  Monogr.  by  Cogniaux,  DC. 
Monogr,  Phaner.  3:417.  l_  j|    g 

LAGEBSTB^MIA  (Magnus  N,  Lagerstroem,  1696- 
1759.  a  Swede  and  friend  of  Linnfeus).  Lythriicea^.  The 
Crape  Myrtle,  Lagerstroemia  Indica.  is  to  the  South  what 
the  lilac  and  snowball  are  to  the  North  — an  inhabitant 
of  nearly  every  home  yard.  It  is  a  strong-growing  shrub, 
reaching  a  height  of  10-25  ft,,  deciduous-leaved,  produc- 
ing an  abundance  of  soft-fringed  flowers  in  spring  and 
summer.  The  normal  form  has  pink  flowers,  but  varie- 
ties with  blush,  white  and  purple  fls.  are  not  uncomm<m. 
It  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Baltimore,  but  north  of  that 
latitude  it  needs  protection;  even  with  protection  it  can 
not  be  grown  north  of  the  Long  Island  region, 

Lagerstro'mia  is  a  South  Asian  genus  of  nearly  20 
species  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  lvs,  are  opposite  or 
the  uppermost  alternate,  mostly  ovate,  entire:  fls.  in 
axillary  and  terminal  panicles,  the  pedicels  bracted; 
calyx  with  a  funnel-shaped  tube  and  6-9  lobes;  petals 
mostly  6,  crinkled  or  fringed,  with  a  long,  slender  claw 
(Fig,  1226) ;  stamens  many,  long,  some  of  them  upward- 
curve<l:  ovary  3-6-celled,  with  a  long,  ]>ent  style  and 
capitate  stigma:  fr,  a  capsule;  seeds  winged  at  the  top. 

tndica,  Linn.  Crape  Mtrtle,  Fig,  1226,  Glabrous 
brown-barked  shrub,  with  rather  small  (2  in,  long)  ellip- 
tic or  oblong  sessile  mostly  acute  lvs, :  panicle  open, 
sometimes  minutely  pubescent:  calyx  not  ribbed,  gla- 
brous or  nearlv  so,  Widelv  <'ult,  in  India,  but  proV)ably 
native  to  China.  B.M.  405.'  R.H,  1857,  p.  627;  1874:130, 
Gng.  1:151;  5:281.  A.F.  9:85.  G.M.  36:449. -Common 
everywhere  in  the  South,  particularly  in  the  pink,  blush 
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and  white  forms.  It  can  be  prop,  readily  by  cuttinps  of 
the  ripe  wood.  In  the  N.,  the  plants  may  be  lifted  in 
the  fall  and  kept  in  a  cellar.  In  sprint?  they  may  be 
planted  out,  or  tlowered  under  glass.    The  Crape  Myrtle 


1226.    Crape  Myrtle.  Laeerstrcemia  Indica. 
Natural  size. 

blooms  continuously  for  2  or  .?  months,  bepinninj?  in 
June  in  the  Gulf  states.  The  bark  is  smooth,  as  if 
polished.    Several  named  vars. 

Flos-Reglnae,  Retz.  Tree,  50-00  ft.,  with  elliptic  or 
long-lanceolate  obtuse  Ivs,  4-8  in.  long:  panicle  large: 
fls.  2-3  in.  across,  varying  from  rose  to  purple  from 
morning  to  evening,  the  calyx  grooved,  the  petals  erose- 
wavy:  capsule  1  in.  or  more  long.  India.  G.C.  III. 
15:77.  — A  noble  plant  in  tropical  India:  also  int.  in  S. 
Calif.    In  the  Old  World  sometimes  grown  under  glass. 

L.  H.  B. 

LAGUNABIA  (named  for  its  resemblance  to  Lagunsea, 
which  is  now  considered  a  section  of  Hibiscus  and  com- 
memorates a  Spanish  botanist.  Andres  de  Laguna,  1494 
or  14y9-15(j0,  physician  to  Pope  Julius  III. ).  Malvacete. 
One  species,  an  Australian  tree  cult,  outdoors  i>  .  Calif, 
and  indoors  in  Europe.  It  has  large,  pale  »•''  Is.  like 
Hibiscus,  23^  in.  across, with  5  spreading  lobt.*  acoluiun 
of  stamens  and  a  5-lobed  shield-shaped  stig^.na.  It  dif- 
fers from  Hibiscus  in  having  no  bractlets  or  only  3, 
while  Hibiscus  usua'ly  has  5  or  more.  Lvs.  entire, 
scurf y-tomentose:  lis.  axillary;  calyx  5-tootiied:  ovarj' 
5-celled. 

Fatersonii,  G.  Don.  About  12  ft.  high,  spotted  brown 
on  trunk  and  branches:  lvs.  ovate,  entire,  2-3  in.  long, 
dark  green  above,  ashy  gray  beneath:  peduncle  1%  in. 
long:  corolla  loV)es  ovate,  covered  with  minute  hairy 
scales  inside,  villous  outside.  B.M.  HiO  slu  {Lugtimea 
Pattrsouia.) 

LAGtiRUS  (Greek,  Zafiro.s.  a  hare;  o?«m.  a  tail).  Gra- 
mhie<e.  Hake's-tail  Grass.  Contains  a  single  species, 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  cultivated  for 
ornament,  the  small  white  heads  being  used  for  dry  bou- 
quets. Spikelets  1-tid.,  aggregated  in  a  close  panicle, 
forming  an  ovoid  head:  scarious  empty  glumes  persis- 
tent and  clothed  with  fine  woolly  hairs.  Flowering  glume 
with  a  dorsal  awn.  A  hardy  annual.  Seeds  sown  in  fall 
and  plants  set  out  in  spring. 

ovitas,  Linn.  Culms  about  1  ft.  high,  in  bunches:  lvs. 
and  sheaths  downy.   R.H.  1890,  p.  488.   V.  3 :  217  and  247. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

LAMARCKIA  (J.  B.  Lamarck,  1744-1829,  distinguished 
French  naturalist,  and  author  of  the  Lamarckian  phi- 
losophy of  organic  evolution).  Gramineo'.  Contains  a 
single  species,  native  from  Mediterranean  region  to 
Afghanistan,  and  introduced  in  California.  An  orna- 
mental annual  grass,  often  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
Chr>f.<urits  cynosurnides  and  C.  aureit.s.  Spikelets  of 
two  sorts,  fertile  1-fld..  long-awned.  surrounded  by  the 
long  sterile  spikelets  of  many  obtuse  glumes,  arranged 
in  a  one-sided  crowded  panicle  Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
the  spring,  or  better  in  the  fall  and  plants  set  out  in  the 
spring. 

atirea,  Moench.   Culms  6-12  in.  high.  R.H.  1890,  p.  546. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

LAMBKILL.    Kalmia  angustifoJin. 

LAMB'S  LETTUCE.   Consult  Com  Salad.  L.  Quarter. 
Che  nopod  itint,  p&nicul&rlyC. album.  Used  as  a  pot-herb. 


LAMIUM  (Greek  for  throat,  referring  to  the  shrpe  of 
thecorollai.  Lahitittf.  Deai>  Nettle.  About  40  anntial 
and  perennial  herbs  of  the  Old  World,  of  which  «■  vcral 
run  wihl  in  this  country  as  weeds  and  others  are  cult,  as 
hardy  Jxtrder  plants.  Botanically,  they  are  distinguis|;ed 
by  a  2-lipped  corolla,  of  which  the  tube  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  ascending  and  con- 
cave, and  the  lower  one  3-lobed:  stamens  4,  in  2  pairs, 
ascending  under  the  upper  lip:  Hs.  in  axillary  or  termi- 
nal whorls,  often  rather  showy:  lvs.  opp*)site,  mostly 
crenate-dentate  and  petiolate:  calyx  awl-toothed.  Not 
to  be  c»)nf<)unde<I  with  Nepeta. 

Lamiums  are  diffuse  mostly  pubescent  or  hairy  herbs, 
eommonly  decumbent  at  the  base  and  often  almost  trail- 
ing. They  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  open  soil. 
Useful  for  rockwork.  The  cult,  kinds  are  perennial, 
and  are  commonly  propagated  by  division. 

macul&tum,  \jmn.( L.dlbam  and  L.  purpurfium,JioTt., 
not  Linn.  L.  variegatum,  Hort. ).  Straggling  or  half- 
trailing  herb,  the  tips  ascending,  slightly  hairy:  lvs. 
long-petioled  (except  the  uppermost),  cordate-ovate, 
blunt,  round -toothed:  fls.  1  in.  long,  ascending  in  the 
clusters,  the  upper  lip  strongly  arched  or  hooded,  the 
tube  2-3  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  hairy  within.  Eu. 
-  ^lowers  usually  purple-red,  but  sometimes  varying  to 
white  (when  it  is  known  as  L.  albtini,  but  the  L.  album 
of  b«>ianists  is  a  different  plant,  ha'.'ing  pointed  and 
sharp-<oothed  lvs. ).  The  lvs.  areusually  whitish  blotche<l 
along  the  midrib  (var.  rariegatiim  ),  and  in  this  form 
it  is  common  about  old  gardens,  trailing  in  the  waste 
places.  The  plant  is  also  nin  wild.  L.  purpureum  of 
the  botanists  is  annual. 

erioc^phalum,  Benth.  Stem  much  >>ranched,  glabrous : 
lower  lvs.  lons;-stalked,  puberulent,  small,  orbicular, 
somewhat  incise-crenate  :  Horal  lvs.  larger,  deeply 
toothed,  sessile  or  nearly  so:  calyx  villous;  "orolla  3-4 
times  longer  than  the  calyx,  straight,  purple.  Taurus.— 
Said  by  some  to  be  annual. 

Gale6bdoIon,  Crantz,  of  Europe,  with  yellow  fls.  and 
sometimes  with  yellowish  foliage,  is  cult,  in  the  Old 
World,  but  it  has  not  appeared  in  the  Amer.  trade. 

T     FT    R 

LAMPR0C6CCUS.    See  .Echmea. 

LANDRETH,  DAVID,  founder  of  the  oldest  seed- 
house  in  America, was  born  in  1752  at  Haggerston.  North- 
umberland county,  England.  He  came  to  America  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  making  Philadelphia  his  home, 
and  establishing  there,  in  1784.  a  nursery  and  seed  busi- 
ness. Its  location,  on  what  was  then  known  as  High 
street,  is  now  covered  by  the  building  1210  and  1212 
Market  street.  The  raising  of  trees  and  production  of 
seeds  were  conducted  on  land  near  by.  particularly  on  a 
tract  at  Twelfth  and  Filbert  streets.  This  locality  prov- 
ing too  contracted  for  the  purpose,  the  nursery  and  seed 
grounds  were  removed  in  1789  to  the  "Neck,"  then  con- 
sidered far  out  of  town,  the  place  chosen  being  not  far 
distant  from  the  site  of  the  present  arsenal. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  the  younger  David 
Landretb  (Plate  X),  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1802. 
When  of  sxiitable  age  he  entered  actively  into  his  father's 
business,  which  had  considerably  extended  in  Philadel- 
phia, while  a  branch  house  had  been  opened  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  The  young  man's  early  duty  was  that  of 
manager  of  this  Charleston  branch.  Of  the  Charleston 
l)usiness.  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  it  continued  till 
the  era  of  the  civil  war,  when  it  came  to  a  sudden  end 
by  the  act  of  the  Confederate  States  District  Court. which 
confiscated  the  real  estate  and  merchandise  alike,  on 
April  22,  1802. 

The  younger  David  Landreth,  in  1828.  succeeded  his 
father  as  proprietor  of  the  well-established  and  thriv- 
ing business  in  Phila<lelphia.  a  business  which  was  to 
remain  highly  prosperous  for  half  a  century  afterwards 
under  his  fostering  care.  His  time,  however,  was  not 
wholly  occupied  with  the  details  of  business,  but  was 
turned  at  an  early  age  towards  the  literature  of  hus- 
bandry and  to  enterprises  of  public  interest.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  Philadelphia  Horticul- 
tural Society,  of  which,  in  1827.  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  a  vice-president,  and  in  1828  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary,  which  office  he  held  for  seven 
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yeftn.  At  a  subsequent  date  lie  was  made  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  S«M"iety  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  vice-president  of  th*-  rnit<  »l  States  A»;ri«*ul- 
tural  Society,  an<l  became  au  active  njembt-r  of  many 
other  origan izati(m»«. 

His  literary  lab<»rs  included  the  publication  of  the 
"lUuHtratrd  Floral  .Majfuziue,"  started  in  1«;{2,  and  an 
a<lvanced  work  for  tiiat  period.  At  a  later  <lttte  he  wrote 
much  upon  husbandry,  his  jfraceful  style  as  a  writer 
and  hlM  technical  knowledge  of  the  nubiect  makint;  hi.s 
views  of  mudi  value  in  th«*  projjress  of  the  industry. 
He  e<lited  an  Anu-rican  edition  of  Gt-orjfe  W.  Johnson's 
"A  Dictionary  of  Modern  (Janleninjf,"  a  volume  of  G;{.j 
pai;es,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1847. 

In  1847  the  Landreth  jiursery  was  removed  to  iJoonis- 
dale,  where  Mr.  Landreth  established  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  complete  see<l-fann  in  the  United  States, 
an<l  where  he  plan*' ''  "^i  arlwiretum  whi<'h  perhaps  stands 
unetpialed  in  this  c ......     in  the  development  of  its  trees. 

He  was  an  early  breeder  of  the  Channel  Island  cattle, 
then  styled  Alderneys,  and  was  amontr  the  earliest  man- 
ufacturers of  mowinj;  and  reapintr  machinery.  In  1872-73 
he  experimented  in  steam-plowing  with  a  Scotch  enjfine, 
and  in  the  followint;  year  with  a>i  Anu-rican  engine. 
Subsequently,  steam-(liir;;inif  and  steam-cho{)pinK  were 
I  xperimented  with  at  Bloonis<laIe,  and  many  improve- 
ments produced  in  the  machine  shop  of  that  model 
farm. 

David  Landreth  lived  until  IHHO  in  the  enjoyment  and 
care  of  the  Imsiness  which  had  been  so  nuicii  developed 
in  his  hands,  and  which  had  reached  almost  its  hun- 
dre<lth  year.  The  firm  is  now  one  of  the  tJiirty  cente- 
nary tirms  in  the  United  States,  Durim;  a  loni?  life  he 
had  served  his  country  in  <'onnection  with  agriculture, 
a  pursuit  which  he  <litfnifled  by  the  wide  respect  he  ha<l 
gained  as  an  old-school  country  gt^ntleman,  and  his 
reputation  as  an  able  and  learned  aerriculturist.  In  early 
life  he  ha<l  lived  amid  the  plantations  <»f  the  Landreth 
nursery,  one  of  the  show  places  of  Phila<leiphia— the 
site  now  nmrked  by  the  Landreth  SchrH)l  — and  his  vir- 
tues and  character  were  those  of  one  brought  up  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  nature.  Burnet  Landreth. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  "Gardening  may  be 
divided  into  tliree  specit's  — kitchen  gardening— parterre- 
gardening— and  landskip,  or  picturesque  ganlening: 
which  latter  is  the  subject  intended  in  the  following 
pages  — It  consists  in  pleasing  the  imagination  by  scenes 
of  granileur,  beauty,  or  variety.  Convenience  merely 
has  no  share  here  ;  any  farther  than  as  it  pleases  the 
imagination."  These  are  the  opening  lines  of  "Uncon- 
nected Thoughts  on  Gardening,"  by  the  t>oet  William 


Shenstone,  17«J4.  Thes**  sentences  gave  the  world  the 
term  Landscape  (tanlening,  to  embu<ly  the  growing  «|e. 
sire  to  make  grounds  like  nature,  Milton.  Addison, 
Pope,  and  the  Dut<'h  painters,  expressed  the  awakening 
to  the  charms  (»f  the  i-xternal  world  and  hastened  the  day 
of  freedom  and  naturalness.  These  and  otla-rs  had  pro- 
teste«l,  directly  or  indirectly,  against  the  artitl«'ialisniH 
of  living,  as  Bacon,  als«*.  in  the  fidlowing  sentence,  had 
protestetl:  "As  for  the  making  of  Knots  or  Figures. with 
divers  Colored  Earths,  they  In*  but  toys,  you  may  see 
as  good  sitrhts  many  times  ir  Tarts.  *♦«*'»» 
I  do  not  like  Im.iges  cut  out  in  Juniper,  or  other  gar- 
den-stuflf  ;    they  are  for  Children." 

One  «loes  not  know  what  Shenstone's  protest  meant 
until  he  kpows  the  style  of  gi«-.;  ning  which  had  bt  en 
and  still  was  in  vogue.  (.Janlen.,  ».ere  fantastic  conHtriic- 
tions,  elaborate  with  designs  and  formalities,  cramped 
with  geometrical  <letails.  A  Roman  garden  (  Fig,  1227)  was 
well  enough  in  its  place,  but  there  are  other  ctjnditions 
and  other  ideals.  Only  rarely  can  such  gardens  as  these 
find  the  pntper  setting.  If  effective,  they  must  be  domi- 
nated or  supported  by  architecture.  In  the  freer  atmos- 
phere of  the  country,  they  are  evidently  artificial:  they 
are  conceits.  The  reader  will  catch  the  feeling  of  the 
formal  gardens  of  a  later  time  by  looking  at  Fig,  1228, 
which  is  a  reduction  from  one  of  Batty  Langley's  de- 
signs in  his  "New  Principles  of  Gardening,"  1728. 
Langley  seems  to  have  been  the  extremest  of  geometri- 
cian'.. In  fact,  Part  1  of  his  book  on  gardening  treats 
''Of  Geometry,"  Vet  his  plates  suited  the  taste  of  the 
time.  The  particular  plan  which  is  shown  in  Fig,  1228 
he  describes  as  follows:  "The  House  opens  to  the  North 
upon  the  Park  A,  to  the  East  uj)on  the  Court  B.  to  the 
South  upon  the  Parterre  of  Grass  aiid  Water  C  ;  and 
Lastly  to  the  West  upon  the  circuiai  Bason  D.  from 
which  leads  a  pleasant  Avenue  ZX.  The  Mount  F.  is 
raised  with  the  Earth  that  came  out  of  the  Canal  EE, 
and  its  slope  H  is  planted  with  Hedges  of  different 
Ever-Greens,  that  rising  behind  one  another  of  different 
Colours,  have  a  very  goo«l  Effect,  Inirt;  view'd  from  .M. 
I.  I,  are  contracted  Walks  leading  up  the  Mount,"  The 
ideas  of  the  time  are  further  reflected  in  Fig.  1229, which 
is  a  reproduction,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  one  of  Langley's 
pictures  of  artificial  ruins.  It  is  one  of  bis  "views  of  the 
Ruins  of  Buildings,  after  the  old  Roman  manner,  to  ter- 
minate such  Walks  that  end  in  disagreeable  Objects  ; 
which  Ruins  may  either  be  painted  upon  Canvas,  or 
actually  built  in  that  manner  with  Brick,  and  cover'd 
with  Plaistering  in  Imitation  of  Stone." 

The  awakening  love  of  nature  and  of  the  spontaneous 
life,  as  expressed  in  writings  and  paintings,  soon  found 
expression  also  in  gardens.    In  verse.  Pope  gave  rules 


1227.  Gardens  of  the  Pope,  on  the  Quirinal.  Rome.    From  Falda's  '^  Li  Giardini  di  Roma." 
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1228.  One  of  Langley's  "  Oesiens  for  gardens  that  lye  irreitularly  to  the  Grind  Hoiue."  1TJ8. 


for  the  laying  out  of  a  spontaneous  garden.  The  aocom- 
pauying  plan  of  Shenstone's  garden,  the  Lea?40v\'es 
(Fig.  12.'<(>),  and  the  picture  of  a  glimpse  therein 
(Hg.  r2.*il),  show  how  far  his  conceptions  were  removed 
from  those  of  Langley,  howsoever  much  they  may  fall 
short  of  the  ideals  f»f  the  present  day.  A  full  descrip- 
tion has  been  left  us  of  the  Leasowes.  Here  is  a  glimpse : 
"Passing  through  u  small  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  fine 
swelling  lawn  that  surrounds  tiie  house,  you  enter  upon 
a  winding  path,  with  a  piece  of  water  on  your  right. 
The  path  and  water,  over-shadowed  with  trees  that  grow 
upon  the  slopes  of  this  narrow  dingle,  rem'er  the  scene 
at  once  cool,  gloomy,  solemn,  and  sequestered ;  and  fomis 
so  striking  a  contraste  to  the  lively  scene  you  have  just 
left,  that  you  seem  all  on  a  sudden  landed  in  a  subter- 
raneous kind  of  region.  Winding  forward  down  the  val- 
ley, you  pass  beside  a  small  root-house,  where  on  a  tablet 
are  these  lines: 

'Here  in  fool  grot,  and  mossy  cell, 
\Ve  rural  tiiys  autl  faerifs  dwell; 
Tho' rarely  seen  bv  mortal  eye, 
Wlien  the  pale  moon,  .iscending  high. 
Parts  thro  yon  limes  her  (inivering  t>eams, 
We  frisk  it  near  these  crystal  streams.'  " 

The  garden-art  o^  the  old  time  was  largely  a  corollary 
of  architecture.  le  garden-art  of  the  present  time, 
particularly  amongst  English-speaking  peoples,  exists 
for  its  own  sake.  Yet,  one  cannot  say  that  tlie  old-time 
garden-art  is  unlovely,  or  that  it  contradicts  the  cantms 
of  good  taste.  The  two  belong  to  different  categories 
of  aesthetic  feeling,  and  the  mere  fact  that  both  of  them 
Use  plant-subjects  does  not  make  them  comparable. 
Garden-art,  like  painting  or  music  or  literature,  develops 
along  racial  or  national  lines.  The  Latins  and  their 
descendants  have  like<l  the  formal  and  conventional 
gardens;  and  since  these  gardens  express  the  personal 
and  national  emotions,  they  ne<'d  no  apology,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  they  are  condemned  by  many  land- 
scape gardeners. 

A  different  type  of  endeavor  is  that  which  attempts  to 
interpret  nature  in  the  making  of  landscapes.  The  ideal 
landscape  garden,  like  the  ideal  land.scape  painting, 
expresses  or  emphasizes  some  single  thought  or  feeling. 
Its  expression  may  be  gay,  bold.  retire<l.  quiet,  florid; 
but  if  it  is  natural,  its  expression  will  conform  to  the 
place  and  the  purpose,  and  the  expressions  are  not  mat- 
ters of  rule.    It  should  be  a  picture,  not  a  collection  of 


interesting  objects.  Mere  planting  and  grading  do  not 
make  a  landscape  garden:  in  fact,  they  often  spoil  it. 
It  is  not  enough  to  plant  :  the  plants  must  be  in  the 
right  place.  A  yard  or  a  lawn  with  bushes  or  flower- 
beds scattered  over  it  may  be  interesting  as  a  mere 
garden,  but  it  is  not  a  landscape  garden.  The  Italian 
gardens  were  hardly  landscape  gardens.  A  real  lan<lscape 
garden  has  open  breadth,  space,  atmosphere.  It  usually 
has  an  open  center  v/ith  mass-planted  sides,  and  vistas 
to  the  offscape.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  ornamented; 
yet  many  persons  even  confound  ornamental  garden- 
ing with  Landscape  Gardening  :  it  would  be  as  proper 
to  confound  house-painting  with  architecture.  Figs. 
1227  and  12.T2  show  the  c«mtrasts  of  a  mere  garden  and 
a  landscape  garden.    Compare  Plates  XIV  and  XV. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  tenn  Land- 
scape Gardening  precisely  expresses  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  garden  or  tame  area  which  shall  be  a  landscape 
or  picture.  Yet,  amongst  the  profession,  the  term  land- 
scape architecture  is  preferred.  This  term  borrows  the 
dignity  of  architecture,  an«l  is  useful  in  a  professional 
way.  The  writer  much  prefers  the  term  Landscape 
Gardening  ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  term  landscape 
architecture  is  growing  in  favor  with  the  profession,  and 
there  is  little  use  in  debating  over  a  mere  term.  Properly 
speaking,  the  terms  Landscape  Gardening  and  land.scape 
architecture  are  not  synonymous,  althouirh  in  practice 
they  are  so  used.  It  is  not  every  place  which  is  adapted 
to  the  making  of  a  landscape  picture.  Formal  gardens 
are  often  more  to  be  desired  than  natural  ones.  They 
may  conform  to  the  principles  of  art,  l)ut  it  is  the 
art  of  formal  gardens,  not  of  natural  gardens.  Too 
often  hav"  formal  gardens  been  judge('  from  the  view- 
point of  the  natural  or  landscape  ganlen,  and  hence 
confusion  has  arisen.  There  is  new  a  slow  but  whole- 
some reaction  against  the  too  exchi.-.ive  use  of  the  true 
landscape  garden.  In  practice,  however,  one  cannot 
separate  the  two,  so  that  one  X)ractitioner  is,  or  should 
be,  both  landscape  gardener  and  landscape  architect. 
So  it  comes  that  the  term  landscape  architecttire  stands 
for  the  whole  art  of  laying  out  grounds.  The  temi  is 
therefore  broader  than  its  etymology  would  suggest:  the 
word  "architect"  shouM  be  taken  in  its  general  sense  of 
eoutriver  (^x  planner,  x\sx\xn^r  than  in  its  specific  one  of 
hni\<\i'r.  It  is  the  nature-like  landscape  garden,  rathe*" 
than  the  formalesque  garden,  which  the  writer  has  in 
mind  in  the  advice  which  is  given  in  this  article.    The 
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character  of  the  for  nalesque  pirden  is  dominated  so 
completely  by  the  nature  of  the  architecture  and  the  site, 
that  condensed  general  remarks  are  of  little  purpose. 

Landscape  Gardeniujj  has  uniU-rprone  many  fluctua- 
tions of  taste  within  the  century.    Such  changes  are  to 


1!229.  An  improvised  ruin.    1728. 

be  expecte:!  u        i  ^  as  the  human  race  makes  progress. 
The   constantly  -easing  wealth   of   plants    modifies 

the  spirit  of  the  work.  It  is  no  longer  worth  while  to 
follow  any  school  or  cult.  Every  style  lias  its  u.>^c 
and  place.  In  small  city  or  subur'oan  places,  a  formal 
or  formalesque  treatment  of  the  gntund  plan  may  be 
desirable.  In  larger  and  freer  places,  the  spirit  of  the 
fields  may  be  given  fuller  expression  The  fundamental 
thing  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  general 
theory  or  plan  before  there  is  anv*  grading  and  plant- 
ing,—these  latter  things  are  only  UKuns  to  an  end.  Yet 
many  persons  who  would  be  calie<l  landscape  ganleners 
conceive  that  to  plant  a  place  is  tlie  whole  of  the  pro- 
blem. The  workina:  out  of  the  details  of  the  plan  is  to 
Landscape  Gardening  what  building  is  to  architecture, 
or  what  pen-work  and  grammar  are  to  literature.  It  is 
the  industrial  or  constructional  part  of  the  work.  It  is 
what  has  been  called  Landscape  H«)rticulture  ( Bailey 
"Garden  and  Forest."  I:.i8).  It  has  to  do  with  all  the 
details  of  kinds  of  plants,  the  care  of  them,  the  making 
of  lawns,  and  similar  problems.  The  American  writings 
on  Landscape  Gardening  are  mostly  writings  on  land- 
scape horticu^'.ire  and  kinds  of  plants.  Of  indigenous 
American  be  ;:;>,  only  two  (Downing  and  Waugh)  can 
be  «aid  to  give  n  dominant  share  of  their  space  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Landscape"  Gardening  as  a  fin^-art  conception. 
The  first  American  practicing  landscape  gardener  of 
note  was  Andr<^  Parmentier.  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Belgium  about  1824  and  established  a  nursery 
on  ground  which  is  now  in  tlu'  lu'art  of  Brooklyn.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  taste  and  skill,  and  Andrew  J.  Down- 
ing considered  his  "labors  and  example  as  having 
effected,  directly,  far  more  for  Landscape  (hardening  in 
America  than  those  <*f  any  other  imlividual  whatever." 
He  laid  out  many  places,  even  as  far  away  as  the  south- 
ern states  on  the  south  ami  Montreal  on  the  north.  The 
first  American  book  on  Landscape  Gardening  sprung 
full-fledged  and  complete  from  the  pen  of  A.  J.  Down- 
ing in  1841.  without  having  undergone  the  tedious  evo- 
lution of  preliminary  and  imperfect  editions  which  char- 
acterize so  many  hurticultural  and  kindred  writings.    It 


was  immediately  popular,  and  it  has  probably  ex- 
erted a  greater  influence  on  American  horticulture 
than  any  other  single  volume.  It  remains  to  this  day 
without  a  superior  and  almost  without  a  competitor. 
Downing  was  also  the  second  prominent  practicing  land- 
scape ganlener,  although  his  untimely  death  left  the 
country  with  no  completed  works  of  his  genius.  His 
best  known  pieces  are  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Lafayette  Sipiare,  Washington,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  subse(juent  treatment  which  the  former 
demesne  has  received  is  such  as  would  have  pleased 
the  designer.  A.  J.  Downing's  pomological  work  was 
continued  by  his  painstaking  brother  Charles  :  but  the 
artistic  work  dropped  at  his  death,  and  Henry  Winthrop 
Sargent,  who  edited  the  sixth  edition  of  the  "Landscape 
Gardening,"  in  1859,  declared  that  "there  has  been  no 
one  since  Mr.  Downing's  death  who  has  exactly  filled 
the  niche  he  occupied  in  the  public  estinuition."  The 
third  genius  of  American  Landscape  Gardening,  and 
the  one  who  has  carried  the  art  to  its  highest  points  of 
excellence,  is  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  as  a  young 
man  was  inspired  by  Downing,  an<l  who  became  a  land- 
scape gardener  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
improvements  of  Central  Park,  New  York  city,  abort 
18.1(5.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Olmsted  hi 
given  his  talents  wholly  to  this  delightful  art.  and,  mort. 
than  any  other  American,  has  moulded  and  crystallized 
]»ublic  taste  respecting  the  appreciation  of  Landscape 
Gardeniiig.  A  leading  spirit  in  the  construction  of  this 
great  park  was  Calvert  Vaux,  who.  with  Olmsted,  was 
joint  author  of  the  original  plan.  Vaux  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  A.  J.  Downing.  He  died  in  1895.  He  was  an 
excellent  artist.  The  initiation  of  Central  Park  as  a 
pleasure  ground  inaugurated  the  modem  park  systems 
of  the  country,  and  created  what  the  Earl  of  Meath  has 
recently  designated  the  "veritable  rage  for  park  mak- 
ing" which  has  "seized  the  American  public."  See  the 
article  on  Parks,  Vol.  III. 

Within  recent  years,  the  nxmiber  of  practitioners  of 
Landscape  Gardening  has  greatly  increased.  The  art  is 
becoming  established  in  popular  estinuition.  Tastes 
may  change,  but  the  changes  will  affect  only  the  minor 
applications  of  Landscape  (gardening.  The  desire  for 
artistic  treatment  of  grounds  is  ineradicable.  Three 
national   societies   are   conservators  of  the   Landscape 


1230.  Plan  of  the  Leasowes,  the  seat  of  Shenstone. 
The  residence  is  near  the  center. 

Gardening  and  rural  art  of  the  country  :  American  Park 
and   Out-Door  Art  Association  :    American   Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  ;  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents. 
The  one  point  in  which  America  excels  other  countries 
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In  landscape  art  Is  in  the  niral  and  garden  cemetery. 
The  tirst  distinct  movement  towards  u  njr:»l  cemetery 
was  made  in  1825  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  B«>Htun,  whose 
work  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Societ  -.  As  a  result  of  the  agitation  by  this 
admirable  organization,  Mt.  Auburn  Cemeter\-.  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  established  and  incorporated  in  18^1.  The 
consummation  of  this  enterprise  gave  to  the  world  a 
cemetery  which  should  be  distinct  from  cnurch-yards, 
removed  from  the  city,  and  softened  by  the  gracious 
touch  of  nature ;  and  therebj-,  also,  the  young  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  JSociety  set  an  example  to  ail 
similar  organizations  and  achieved  for  itself  enduring 
fame.  The  work  of  Repton  and  Loudon  had  not  then 
enlivened  and  broadened  the  conceptions  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  and  Mt.  Auburn,  whilst  an  excellent  work 
of  its  kind,  is  not  a  landscape  garden  cemetery.  The 
moo'  i  art  of  garden  cemetery  making— in  which,  as  in 
the  -ark,  the  continuous  expanse  of  greensward  is  the 
fui  amental  conception  of  the  fabric  — originated  with 
Adolph  Strauch,  who,  in  1854,  became  superintendent 
of  Spring  Grove  cemetery,  Cincinnati.  Strauch  was  a 
Prussian,  bom  in  1822,  and  died  in  188.3.  His  work  at 
Spring  Grove  cemetery  has  justly  given  him  lasting 
fame,  and  his  book  describing  the  place  must  be  con- 
sulted by  any  one  who  traces  the  evolution  of  the  garden 
cemetery.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  cemetery  said, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  "he  had  tilled  the  measure 
of  his  ambition  by  the  consent  of  his  profession,  which 
ranked  him  as  the  equal  of  Repton  and  PUckler-Muskau 
as  a  master  of  art  in  landscape  creation,  which  had  been 
finally  proved  by  him  to  be  possible  to  be  successfully 
applied  in  adorning  and  making  attractive  the  last  rest- 
ing places  of  humanity."  At  the  present  time,  about  a 
hundred  burial  places  in  various  parts  of  North  America 
can  be  said  to  be  landscape-garden  cemeteries.  See  the 
article  on  Landscape  Cemeteries,  following. 

The  successful  practice  of  Landscape  Gardening  de- 
pends, first,  on  an  artistic  temperament  and  an  inher- 
ent love  of  nature;  second,  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
plants;  and  third,  on  familiarity  with  various  arts  and 
handicrafts,  as  the  making  of  roads,  grading,  draining, 
enriching  the  land,  and  the  like.  Landscape  Gardening 
must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  gardening  :  the 
former  is  the  making  of  pictures  with  plants;  the  latter 
is  the  growing  of  plants  without  reference  to  the  pic- 
ture. In  one,  the  interest  centers  in  art:  in  the  other  it 
centers  in  plants.  Since  Landscape  Gardening  is  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  impossible  that  it  be 


tinguish  sharply  between  the  fundamentals  and  the  in- 
cidentals,—those  things  which  are  to  give  the  character 
or  tone  to  the  place,  and  those  which  are  embellishments 
or  ornaments.  Keep  one  or  more  spaces  open.  Plant  the 
sides  or  boundaries  with  masses.  Use  single  or  individual 
plants  only  to  emphasize  or  to  heighten  an  effect,  not  to 


1231.  Glimpse  in  Shenstone's  Leasowes. 

dominated  by  rules.  However,  a  few  general  precepts 
and  suggestions  may  be  useful,  and  these  are  given  in 
the  following  paragraph  (see  Figs.  12.T2-1238). 

The  motive  of  a  true  landscape  garden,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  to  make  a  picture.  The  pictiire  should  have  a 
landscape  or  nature-like  effect.  The  place  shouW  be 
one  thing:  it  should  emphasize  some  thought  or  feeling. 
It  should  have  one  centi-al  or  emphatic  object.  Avoid 
scattered  effects.     Bunch  or  mass  the  planting.     Dis- 
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Outline  of  an  open  '-^^  -^ 

center  and  mass-planted  sides. 


Suggestion  from  Englischer  Garten,  Miiuich. 

give  it  charac  er:  they  are  incidentals.  Ornament  should 
bean  incident.  Foliage  is  a  fundamental.  Greensward  is 
the  canvas  on  which  the  picture  is  spread.  Plants  are  more 
useful  for  the  positions  they  occupy  than  for  their  kinds. 
Walks  and  drives  are  no  part  of  a  landscape  picture  : 
they  are  a  necessity,  but  they  may  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  spirit  of  the  picture.'  The  place  for  walks  and 
drives  is  where  they  are  needed  :  otherwise  they  have 
no  use  or  purpose.  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  landscape 
gardener  to  make  his  grounds  conform  to  the  build- 
ings :  it  should  equally  be  the  part  of  an  architect  to 
make  his  buildings  conform  to  the  landscape.  Make 
views  to  desirable  oV)jects  in  the  outlying  landscape  or 
the  olfscape.  Obstruct  the  views  to  undesirable  parts. 
Aim  for  a  good  prospect  from  every  window  in  a 
residence,  including  the  kitchen.  Shear  the  trees  and 
bushes  when  hedges,  curiosities,  and  formal  gardens 
are  wanted  :  let  them  assume  their  natural  forms  when 
a  landscape  garden  is  wanted  (Figs.  1237,  1238).  Place 
no  tree  or  plant  until  you  are  sure  that  it  will  mean  some- 
thing. 

The  best  results  in  the  planning  of  any  place  are  to 
fce  expected  when  one  employs  a  competent  landscape 
gardener.  Avoid  the  man  who  places  great  stress  on 
flower  beds  and  "designs."  Yet  one  can  do  much  by 
himself,  and  be  the  happier  for  the  effort.  Books  will 
help.  Some  of  the  current  American  books  on  Land- 
scape Gardening  and  related  topics  are  the  following  : 
Downing's  "Landscape  Gardening  ;"  Kemp's  "How  to 
Lay  Out  a  Garden;"  Parson's  "  Landscape  Gardening" 
and  "How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds  ;"  Long's  "Orna- 
mental Gardening  for  Americans  :"  Waugh's  "Land- 
scape Gardening  ;"  Maynard's  "Landscape  Gardeningas 
Applied  to  Home  Decoration  ;"  Davis'  "Ornamental 
Shrubs  ;"  Van  Rensselaer's  "Art  Out  of  Doors  :"  Bai- 
ley's "(iarden-Making."  See  Borders,  Herbs,  Lawns, 
Parks,  Shrubs.  L.  H.  B 

Li  ^dscape  Cemeteries  (Plate  XVII). -The  cemeteries 
of  the  present  day  have  come  into  existence  from  a  desire 
to  have  burials  made  at  a  distance  from  centers  of  popu- 
lation, and  among  beautiful  surroundings.  They  are 
often  called  "rural  cemeteries."  The  tirst  one  in  the 
United  States  to  merit  this  name  was  Mt.  Auburn,  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  founded  in  18.31.  Since  then  the  idea  of 
having  burial  places  ])ark-like  in  their  character  has 
been  sprea«ling  imtil  they  contain  to-day  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  landscapes  developed  by  the  haml  of 
man.  The  wish  to  have  in  the  cemetery  all  the  beauty 
of  trees,  shrubs,  lawns  an<l  flowers  has  gradually  led  to 
the  abolition  of  fences,  coping  and  other  lot  enclosures, 
and  a  re<luction  in  the  number  of  monuments  and  the 
size  of  headstones.    There  are  many  who  now  believe 
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tnat  the  last  resting  place  should  be  surrounded  by  the 
quietness  and  beauty  of  these  features  of  nature's  handi- 
work without  distracting  stonework  or  artificial  objects. 
There  are  others  who  say  that  "the  cemetery  shoiild  be 
a  cemetery,"  meaning  by  this  expression  that  it  should 
resemble  somewhat  closely  the  old  church- 
yard or  graveyard,  with  its  multitude  of 
crowded  stones,  inscribed  with  the  names 
and  good  qualities  of  ail  buried  within  its 
walls.  ~  ~ 

All  agree  that  the  cemetery  should  be  so 
situated  and  maintained  as  to  menace  in  no 
way  the  healthfulness  of  surrounding  neigh- 
borhoods. The  ideal  location  is  one  where 
the  ground  is  somewhat  undulating  and  thor- 
oughly drained  by  having  a  porous  subsoil, 
while  the  surface  soil  is  sufficiently  rich  and 
deep  to  support  a  good  growth  of  vegetation. 
In  some  instances,  as  at  Forest  Hills,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  at  Woodlawn,  New  York,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  blast  and  remove  rock  and 
then  fill  in  the  space  with  earth.  In  other 
cases,  the  natural  soil  has  been  so  poor  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  cover  it  with  rich 
earth  hauled  from  a  long  distance.  In  still 
other  cases,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  select  a  clay  soil  because  there  was  no 
other,  or  to  make  ground  by  excavating  lakes, 
using  the  material  excavated  to  raise  the  sur- 
rounding land,  or  to  bury  above  ground  in 
structures  erected  for  the  pui^)ose,  as  at  New  ■"■'*"■■■""■" 
Orleans, 

When  a  site  is  chosen,  it  is  usually  sub- 
divided into  sections  and  lots,  which  must  be 
made  accessible  by  the  construction  of  drives  and 
walks.  The  drive  should  pass  within  150  or  200  feet 
of  every  place  available  for  burial.  The  width  of  the 
drive  should  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  ceme- 
tery and  the  probable  amount  of  driving.  If  the  area 
is  very  small,  say  not  over  four  or  five  acres,  it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  liave  any  drive.  In  a  little  larger  area, 
a  grass  drive  8  feet  wide  might  suffice  ;  in  one  still 
larger,  a  driveway  10  feet;  and,  finally,  a  cemetery  de- 
signed to  accommodate  large  populations  should  have 
good  macadamized  roadways  24  or  32  feet  in  width. 
Walks  should  generally  be  left  in  grass  which  forms 
part  of  a  continuous  lawn,  such  being  better  in  appear- 
ance and  more  easily  maintained  than  those  made  of 
gravel.  The  location  of  the  drives  will  determine  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  sections.  The  plans  should  be 
made  after  a  careful  study  of  the  ground  in  question, 
the  drives  being  placed  so  that  they  will  have  easy 
grades,  command  good  views,  and  be  as  few  as  possible 
without  being  more  than  300  or  400  feet  apart.  When 
the  ground  is  irregular  in  shape,  or  has  steep  slopes,  or 


contains  streams  or  lakes  or  valuable  trees,  these  condi- 
tions may  make  it  necessar>'  to  constnict  more  drives 
than  would  otherwise  be  desirable.  They  can  generally 
be  staked  out  on  the  ground  by  eye  with  a  better  effect 
than  if  drawn  first  in  an  office  by  the  use  of  some  geo- 
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1233.  A  free  and  open  center. 


1234.  A  flank  planting,  leaving  the  center  free. 


metrical  curve.  They  should  nearly  always  be  curved 
to  produce  the  most  pleasing  result,  a  curved  driveway 
being  interesting  because  :  (1)  when  the  margins  are 
properly  planted  certain  portions  of  the  ground  are 
always  hidden;  (2)  they  insure  varied  eff'ects  of  light 
and  shade  ;  (3)  they  make  the  average  distance  from 
the  cemetery  entrance  to  the  lots  shorter  than  if  one 
follows  straight  lines  and  turns  right  angles. 

An  open  tract,  to  begin  with,  is  in  many  ways  prefer- 
able to  one  that  is  thickly  wooded,  but  groups  of  trees 
or  single  specimens  that  have  broadened  out  in  a  natural 
way  would  be  very  valuable,  since  they  would  help  to 
take  away  the  naked,  forbidding  appearance  of  land 
newly  planted  with  young  trees.  On  a  vacant  area,  it 
is  usually  advisable  to  plant  some  large  trees  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  effect.  These  can  be  grouped  about 
the  entrance,  a  fork  in  the  drives,  the  top  of  a  hill,  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  or  other  distinguishing  position.  The 
objection  to  a  piece  of  land  covered  with  thick  woods 
is  that  the  necessary  thinning  to  get  sufficient  open  space 
will  leave  tall,  spindling  trees,  unused  to  exposure. 
These,  while  not  very  attractive  in 
themselves, are  very  likely  to  die  and  are 
liable  to  he  blown  down.  If  there  are 
thick  woods  in  the  land  chosen,  the 
trees  selected  to  remain  should  be  those 
that  are  healthiest  and  have  the  low- 
est brancheKS.  Some  of  the  trees  re- 
moved might  be  cut  off  at  the  ground, 
when  the  sprouts  springing  from  the 
stimip  will  form  beautiful  bush-like 
specimens. 

The  necessary  buildings  will  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  cemetery,  but  they 
should  always  be  modest  in  ap[>earanco 
and  suitably  embellished  with  shrub- 
bery and  vines.  The  office  would  natu- 
rally be  placed  near  the  entrance  to 
avoid  unnecessary  walking,  but  it 
shouM  not  be  placed  immediately  on 
the  highway  or  public  street.  The 
large  arch  frequently  built  over  the 
gateway  is  usually  too  pretentions  in 
a})pearance  and  not  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  grounds.  A  nat- 
ural archway  of  living  trees  would  be 
better.  The  chapel,  if  any.  should  be 
built  well  within  the  grounds  to  give  it 
greater  seclusion  and  quietness. 
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Whether  there  sbouM  be  greenhouses  or  not  cannot 
be  discussed  here  on  account  of  the  limits  of  this  article. 
It  may  simply  be  said  that  with  the  greater  variety  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  which  we  have  to  choose  from, 
is  well  as  the  thousands  of  hardy,  flowering,  herbaceous 
plants,  most  beautiful  effects  can  be  produced  without 
the  expense,  the  continual  labor  and  the  bare  beds  more 
than  half  the  year,  which  would  follow  the  construction 
of  greenhouses.  Usually  the  selection  for  planting  of 
material  found  growing  in  the  adjacent  country  will  help 
to  produce  sati:5factory  results  with  little  expenditure 
of  money  an*!  time.  To  prevent  intrusion,  a  fence  along 
the  boundary  of  the  cemetery  is  necessary,  but  this  can 
be  a  simple  inexpensive  wire  fence,  serving  in  places  as 
a  support  for  vines,  and  in  places  being  hidden  by  a 
belt  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  No  one  would  now  make 
the  cemetery  dreary  by  confining  the  planting  to  spruces 
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a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  held  at  Boston,  in  181*0,  the  following 
rules  were  recommended  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  those 
in  attendance  : 

Rule  1  :  (This  should  be  a  general  rule,  stating  the 
authority  and  conditions  on  which  lots  are  sold  and  the 
restrictions  on  transfers.  The  rule,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  varied  according  to  conditions  existing  in 
each  cemetery. ) 

Rule  2  :  The  Trustees  desire  to  leave  the  improve- 
ments of  lots,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  taste  of  the 
owners  ;  but,  in  justice  to  all,  they  reserve  the  right, 
given  them  by  law,  to  excli/de  or  remove  from  any  lot 
any  headstone,  monument  or  other  structure,  tree,  plant 
or  other  object  whatever  which  may  conflict  with  the 
regulations,  or  which  they  shall  consider  injurious  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds  ;   but  no  trees 
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1235.  A  structural  foliage  mass,  with  rueeed  sky  line  and  irregular  Grround  plan,  and  embellished  with  flowers  on  the  marein. 


and  weeping  willows.  On  the  contrary,  every  effort  is 
made  to  secure  bright,  cheerful  effects  by  the  selection 
of  all  kinis  of  flowering,  happy-looking  plants.  The 
modern  cemetery  becomes  \v  fact  a  sort  of  arboretum. 
It  includes  some  evergreen  which  are  most  suitably 
grouped  along  the  boundary  belt,  and  which  should  con- 
tain all  kinds  of  hardy  pines,  as  well  as  the  more  stiff 
and  formal  spruces.  The  planting  of  Norway  spruces 
has  in  many  places  been  overdone.  The  development  of 
attractive  landscapes  in  cemeteries  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  Mr.  Strauch,  who  was  the  greatest  ceme- 
tery designer  that  we  have  had.  used  to  call  the  present 
method  "the  lan<lscape  lawn  plan." 

A  good  landscape  in  the  cemetery  is  usually  the  result 
of  years  of  growth.  It  must  first  be  carefully  designed, 
and  then  receive  care  and  attention  from  some  one 
familiar  and  in  sympathy  with  the  scheme  adopted.  To 
insure  such  attention,  and  to  protect  the  interest  of  all 
lot-owners,  as  well  as  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter of  a  city  of  the  dead,  niles  have  been  adopted  by 
all  leading  cemeteries.  These  rules  are  the  result  of 
study  ami  experience  on  the  part  of  many  men.     At 


growing  within  any  lot  shall  be  removed  or  trimmed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Trustees. 

Rule  .3  :  Lot-owners  may  have  planting  or  other  work 
done  on  their  lots  at  their  expense,  upon  application  to 
the  Superintendent.  No  workmen  other  than  employees 
of  the  cemetery  will  be  admitted  to  the  cemetery  except 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  stone-work. 

Rule  4  :  No  inm-  or  wire-work,  and  no  seats  or  vases 
will  be  allowed  on  lots,  excepting  by  permission  of  the 
Trustees,  and  when  any  article  made  of  iron  begins  to 
rust,  the  same  shall  be  removed  from  the  cemetery. 

Rule  5:  The  Trustees  desire  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubbery,  but,  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  and  to  secxire  the  best  general  results,  they  require 
that  such  planting  shall  be  done  only  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  cemetery. 

Rule  G  :  No  coping,  nor  any  kind  of  enclosure,  will  be 
permitted.  The  boundaries  of  lots  will  be  marked  by 
corner-stones,  which  will  be  set  by  the  cemetery,  at  the 
expense  of  the  lot-owner,  with  the  centers  upon  the  lines 
bounding  the  lot.  Corner-stones  must  not  project  above 
the  ground  and  must  not  be  altered  nor  removed.       • 
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Rule  7  :  No  lots  shall  be  filleil  above  the  established 
grade. 

Rule  8  :  All  interments  in  lots  shall  be  restricted  to 
the  members  of  the  family  or  relations  of  the  lot-owner. 

Rule  9  :  No  disinterment  will  be  allowe<l  without  the 
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1236.  A  eood  plantine  on  the  boundary. 
Against  this  background,  flowers  would  look  well. 

permission  of  the  Trustees,  of  the  lot-owner,  and  of  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  deceased. 

Rule  10  :  Mounds  over  graves  should  be  kept  low.  not 
exceeding  four  inches  in  height ;  and  stone  or  other 
enclosures  around  graves  will  not  be  allowed. 

Rule  11  :  Foundations  for  all  monuments,  headstones, 
etc.,  shall  be  built  by  the  cemetery  at  the  expense  of  the 
lot-owner,  and  fifteen  days'  notice  must  be  given  for  the 
building  of  foundations.  The  cost  of  the  same  must  be 
paid  in  advance. 

Rule  12  :  Every  foundation  must  be  at  least  as  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  base  stone  resting  upon  it,  and  must 
not  project  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  All  foun- 
dations must  extend  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  grave. 

Rule  l.*}  :  Only  one  monument  will  be  permitted  on  a 
family  burial  lot. 

Rule  14:  (This  should  be  a  rule  limiting  the  height 
of  headstones,  and  the  lower  this  limit  is  made  the  bet- 
ter.   F^ven  with  the  lawn  is  considered  l>est.) 

Rule  15  :  All  stone-  and  marble-works,  monuments  and 
headstones  must  be  accepted  by  the  Superintendent  as 
being  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  rules  before 
being  taken  into  the  cemetery. 

Rule  If) :  No  monument,  headstone  or  cop- 
ing, and  no  portion  of  any  vault  above 
ground,  shall  be  constructed  of  other  mater- 
ial than  cut  stone  or  real  bronze.  No  artific- 
ial material  will  he  permitted. 

Rule  17:  The  Trustees  wish,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  discourage  the  building  of  vaults, 
believing,  with  the  best  landscape  gardeners 
of  the  day,  that  they  are  generally  injurious 
to  the  appearance  of  the  groimds,  and,  un- 
less constructed  with  great  care,  are  apt  to 
leak  and  are  liable  to  rapid  decay,  and  in 
the  course  <»f  time  to  become  unsightly 
ruins.  Therefore,  no  vaults  will  be  per- 
mitted to  be  built  iinless  the  designs  for 
the  same  are  exceptionally  good,  and  the 
construction  is  solid  and  thorough.  The  de- 
signs must  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees, 
and  will  not  be  approved  unless  the  struc- 
ture would,  in  their  judgment,  be  an  archi- 
tectural ornament  to  the  cemetery. 

Rule  18  :  Material  for  stone  or  marble 
work  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cemetery  longer  than  shall  be  strictly  neces- 
sary, and  refuse  or  other  unused  material 
must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  work  is  completed. 
In  case  of  neglect  such  removal  will  be  made  by  the 
cemetery  at  the  expense  of  the  lot-owner  and  contractor, 
who  shall  be  severally  responsible.  No  material  of  any 
kind  will  be  received  at  the  cemetery  after  12  o'clock  M. 
on  Saturdays. 


Rule  19  :  The  Trustees  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
exceptions  from  the  foregoing  rules  in  fav«)r  of  designs 
which  they  consider  exceptionally  artistic  and  ornamen- 
tal, and  such  exceptions  shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
rescission  of  any  rule. 

Rule  20  :  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  right  of 
the  Trustees  from  time  to  time  to  lay  out  and 
alter  such  avenues  aiicl  v;a'ks,  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  tne  government  of  the 
grounds  as  they  may  deem  re<iuisite  and  proper 
and  calculated  to  secure  and  promote  the  gen- 
eral object  of  the  cemetery. 

Rule  21  :  The  Superintendent  is  directed  to 
enforce  the  above  regulations,  and  to  exclude 
from  the  cemetery  any  person  wilfully  violating 
the  same. 

Cemeteries  should  be  established  upon  a 
basis  to  enable  those  in  authority  to  take  uni- 
form care  of  the  grounds  for  all  time.  The 
prices  charged  for  lots  should  be  h?gh  enough 
to  enable  a  fund  to  be  set  aside  that  will  yield 
an  annual  income  suflicient  to  pay  all  necessary 
general  expenses.  In  laying  out  a  new  ceme- 
terj-,  those  in  charge  should  seek  the  best  ad- 
vice available.  Such  advice  should  be  based  on 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  special  needs  of  burial  grounds.  Much 
information  can  be  obtained  by  visiting  Spring 
Grove,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  generally  recognized 
as  the  pioneer  of  park-like  cemeteries,  and  perhaps  the 
best  example  in  the  world.  Oakwoods  Cemetery,  at 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Forest  Hills,  at  Boston,  Mass..  are  some  of 
the  prominent  examples  of  the  system  now  in  vogue. 
Graceland  Cemetery,  at  Chicago,  111.,  although  much 
smaller  in  area  than  those  already  mentioned,  contains 
some  good  landscape  effects.  There  are  many  other 
cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  which  can  be  commended  on  account  of 
the  good  taste  displayed  in  them.  There  are  others, 
like  Mt.  Auburn  of  Boston,  Greenwood  of  Brooklyn  and 
Laurel  Hill  of  Philadelphia,  which,  while  containing 
many  beautiful  trees  and  expensive  monuments,  in- 
clude also  many  fences,  railings,  copings  and  hedges 
that  serve  as  examples  of  what  to  avoid  rather  than  to 
imitate. 

Our  leading  cemeteries  should  keep  pace  with  the  best 
thought  of  the  times,  with  the  best  theories  of  religion, 
science  and  economics.  They  should  be.  as  the  name 
implies,  sleeping  places  — places  of  rest  and  freedom 
from  intrusion.     It  seems  natural  that  people  should 
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1237.   An  artistic  eroup-planting  aloneside  a  walk. 

select  for  such  a  place  the  very  best  production  of  land- 
scape-art. a  place  where  spreading  lawns  give  a  cheer- 
ful warmth  and  sunlight :  where  pleasing  vistas  show 
ilistant  clouds  or  the  settina:  sun  :  where  branching  trees 
give  grateful  shade,  furnish  pleasing  objects  to  look  at, 
and  places  for  the  birds  to  come  each  year  ami  sing 
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again  their  welcome  songs  ;  where  blossoniinff  shrubs 
delight  the  eye,  perfume  the  air,  and  make  attractive 
resting  places.  Such  places  may  seem  to  exist  more 
for  the  living  than  for  the  dead,  but  the  living  are  the 
ones  that  need  them.  If  it  seems  natural  to  select  a 
most  beautiful  park,  a  real  picture,  we  might  say,  for  a 
sleeping  place,  it  seems  strange  to  put  into  this  picture 
obelisk  after  obelisk,  stone  posts  and  slabs  of  all  shapes 


1238.  A  group  which  has  been  spoiled  by  the  prunins  shears. 


and  sizes,  and  stone  tombs  within  whose  walls  their 
owners  hope  to  have  their  dead  bodies  preserved  for- 
ever. The  history  of  sepulture  shows  the  futility  of 
trying  to  preserve  one's  body  or  one's  name  with  the  help 
of  stone.  A  man  '.-an  only  hand  his  name  down  to  pos- 
terity by  his  own  work,  and  even  if  his  body  should  be 
preserved  as  Ijng  as  were  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, it  might  tinally  be  used  only  to  propel  a  locomo- 
tive or  a  steamboat.  These  facts  should  be  recognized 
in  the  modem  cemetery.  The  jirround  should  assist  in 
changing  the  body  back  into  organic  forms  or  to  receive 
the  ashes,  if  the  quicker  process  of  cremation  is  adopted. 
The  scenery  should  solace  those  that  are  bereft. 

It  Is  repugnant  to  our  best  feelings  to  use  the  same 
land  over  and  over  again,  as  is  done  in  many  cities  in 
Europe  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  United  States,  A 
cemetery  is  frequently  spoken  o"  as  the  last  resting  place, 
and  it  serves  mankind  best  when  it  is  so  in  fact,  since  in 
that  case,  after  it  has  served  its  purpose  of  purification, 
it  becomes  a  park,  a  breathing  place  for  the  people  of 
the  city,  whose  growth  is  likely  to  crowd  the  vicinity  with 
houses.  The  memory  of  past  generations  will  certainly 
be  sweeter  if  it  is  associated  with  trees,  than  if  it  is 
connected  with  tombs,  catacombs  and  pyramids.  The 
problem  presented  to  cemetery  associations  is.  there- 
fore, how  to  secure  the  most  pleasing  combinations  of 
growing  plants,  including  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and 
grass  ;  the  most  satisfactory  views  ;  the  most  harmo- 
nious and  restful  park,  for  the  cemetery  is  really  a 
memorial  park. 

Those  seeking  infonnation  on  this  subject  will  find  it 
in  the  histories  of  the  various  cemeteries  and  in  ency- 
clopaedias. The  development  of  the  landscape  idea  in 
connection  with  cemeteries  is  given  in  some  of  the  re- 
ports of  those  institutions,  that  of  Spring  Grove  for  the 
year  1869  being  especially  valuable.  The  reports  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  con- 
tain many  papers  of  interest.  The  volumes  of  the 
"Modern  Cemetery,"  afterwards  the  "Park  and  Ceme- 
tery."' the  only  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
burial  places,  contain  articles  relating  to  all  phases  of 
the  subject.  All  books  relating  in  any  way  to  Land- 
scape Gardening  are  of  value  in  cenietery  work,  since 
they  treat  of  all  its  natural  features. 

O.  C.   SiMONDS. 

LANTANA  (old  name,  once  applied  to  a  Viburnum). 
VerlifudceiF.  Perhaps  a  half  hundred  species  of  herbs 
or  shrubs,  sometimes  half-climbing,  with  opposite  rough 
dentate  leaves,  and  spikes  or  cymes  of  small  verbena- 
like flowers.  The}'  are  natives  of  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical parts  of  Asia.  Africa  and  America.  Fls.  small, 
gamopetalous.  the  calyx  very  small,  the  corolla  some- 
what irregularly  4-5-parted.  the  corolla  tube  slender  : 
stamens  4,  didynamous:  ovary  2-loculed,  becoming  a 
fleshy  or  dryisli  drupe  with  2  nutlets.  The  bracts  sub- 
tending the  head  often  imitate  an  involucre.  Verbena 
differs  in  having  akene-like  nutlets  and  long-tubular  5- 
toothed  calvx. 


Lantanas  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  ami  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  refer  the  garden  fonns  to  botanical  species.  The 
species  themselves  are  confusing.  Most  of  the  garden 
kinds  are  of  the  L.  Camara  type.  There  are  several 
Camara-like  species  which  probably  have  hybridized  to 
produce  these  forms;  but  Voss,  the  latest  garden  mono- 
grap  ler,  regards  these  species  as  only  forms  of  L.  Co- 
ma n  (preferring,  however,  to  use  the  name  L.  aculeatn). 
Accepting  L.  Camara  in  Voss's  sense,  the  garden 
Lantanas  may  be  said  to  be  derived  from  that 
species;  and  this  view  is  adopted  below.  Monogr. 
bv  J,  C.  Schauer,  DC    Prodr.  xi.  594-609. 

L.  H.  B, 
The  Lantana  has  been  improved  in  its  useful- 
ness as  a  bedding  plant  of  late  years,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  French  hybridizers.  The 
older  varieties  were  mostly  rather  tall  and  lanky, 
later  in  coming  into  bloom,  and  dropped  their 
flowers  badly  after  rain  storms,  but  were  showy 
in  warm  and  dry  weather.  The  new  varieties  are 
dwarf,  spreading  and  bushy  in  habit,  ea»!y  and 
free-flowering,  and  the  heads  or  umbels  of  bloom 
average  ranch  larger,  with  florets  in  proportion; 
nor  do  they  drop  off  from  the  plants  as  the  old 
varieties  did  in  bad  weather.  These  newer  kinds 
are  not  as  well  known  as  they  should  be.  They  are  very 
desirable  for  any  situation  where  sun-loving  bedding 
plants  are  used,  in  groups  or  borders,  window-boxes,  bas- 
kets and  vases.  The  Lantana  is  not  particular  as  to  soil, 
and  flourishes  provided  the  exposure  is  sunny  and  the 
soil  well  supplied  with  moisture,  at  least  until  a  fair 
growth  has  been  made.  When  well  established  it  does 
not  seem  to  mind  drought,  and  continue  bright  and  at- 
tractive in  the  hottest  weather.  It  should  not  be 
transplanted  out  in  the  open  l>efore  danger  of  frost  is 
over.  If  the  old  plants  are  wanted  for  propagation,  cut 
them  back  and  transfer  to  pots  early  in  September,  and 
when  they  start  into  new  growth  the  soft  wood  will  fur- 
nish cuttings  that  root  easily.  Keep  young  stock  in  a 
warm  position  through  the  winter  months,  and  repot  in 
April. 

Save  the  old  plants,  after  Jack  Frost  has  nipped  their 
freshness  late  in  the  fall,  prune  severely  back,  remove 
them  indoors,  giving  them  a  temporuturf  anywhere 
above  40°.  and  with  a  little  attention  and  fresh  soil, 
every  plant  will  be  a  perfect  specimen,  covered  with 
bloom  in  May.  Gardeners  train  them  into  fine  standards, 
as  prim  and  shapely  as  need  bo.  Among  the  French 
varieties  the  most  representative  are  Argus,  orange  with 
yellow  center;  Tethys,  canary  yellow;  A.  Claveau.  sil- 
very rose  with  yellow  center.  These  are  very  dwarf 
spreading  growers,  about  8  in.  high.  Amiel  is  semi- 
dwarf,  orange-red  with  yellow  center,  bright  and  showy; 
Prot^e  belon'gs  to  the  same  class,  rose  color,  yellow- 
shaded  center;  Delicatissima  is  a  trailing  or  creeping 
sort,  with  slender  stems,  small  leaves  and  dainty  tlow- 
ers  of  pink  and  lavender:  La  Pluie  d'Or,  golden  yellow, 
is  a  standard  varietj'  among  the  older  kinds. 

Grove  P.  Rawson, 

A.    Plant  often  spiny:  fruit  Juicy. 

Cam&ra,  Linn.  {L.  aculedtn,  hinn.).  Fig.  1239.  Small 
shrab,  1-4  ft.  high,  hairy,  sometimes  with  short,  hooked 
prickles:  Ivs.  rather  thick,  rugose,  scabrous  above  but 
pubescent  beneath,  ovate  or  cordate-ovate,  mostly  short- 
acuminate,  crenate-dentate,  the  petioles  short:  clusters 
of  fls.  on  strong  axilla'-v  -^uncles  which  may  or  may 
not  exceed  the  ;   s.-   '"  u  dense,  nearly  flat-topped 

head,  usually  ope.  "  or  pink  but  changing  to 

orange  or  scarlet,  *  t'  .rrow  and  not  conspicu- 

ous. Trop.  Amet  ,  e.^'-i-u  .  ^  .:...vh  to  Texas  and  S.  Ga. 
B.M.  96.  L.B.C.  12:1171  (a.*  i  .  scabnda,  Ait.). -In  the 
wild,  the  plant  may  grow  10  It.  high,  and  it  is  usually 
prickly  (hence  the  i  ame  L.  aculeata  of  Linnseus).  The 
cultivated  plant  is  less  prickly  or  even  unarmed.  The 
plant  has  a  strong  smell,  but  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  made  to  produce  an  almost  continuous  supply  of 
bloom  renders  it  a  popular  greenhouse  and  bedding  sub- 
ject. Color  of  fls.  varies  t.n  different  plants.  Of  late 
years  the  Lantanas  have  been  neglected  by  florists,  but 
improved  varieties  are  now  bringing  it  into  favor  again. 

Var.  nivea  (L.  ntvea.  Vent.).  Fls.  white,  the  outer 
ones  becoming  bluish :  heads  rounder.    B.M.  1946, 
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Var.  mut&bilis  (L.  ntvea,  var.  mutdhilin.  Hook.)- 
Remarkable  for  the  chaniere  of  color  in  the  nearly  globu- 
lar heads:  in  little  more  than  a  day  the  fls.  may  change 
from  white  through  yellowish,  lilac,  rose  and  blue.  The 
outer  fls.  open  white  and  run  through  yellowish,  rose 
and  lilac;  the  inner  ones  open  yellowish.  B.M.  3110. 
E.H.  1852:461. 


1239.  Lantana  Camara  (X  %) 


Var.  mista  (L.  mlsia,  Linn.  Not  spelled  mixta  by 
Linnaeus,  although  it  is  so  spelled  by  later  authors). 
Outer  tls.  opening  yellowish  and  becoming  saffron  and 
brick-red;  inner  fls.  yellow,  changing  to  orange. 

Var.  crdcea  (L.  rrdcea,  Jacq.).  Fls.  opening  sulfur- 
yellow  and  changing  to  saffron.    R.H.  1852:461. 

Var.  8a,ngvdne&  (L.  sanguinen. 'Medic).  Fls.  opening 
saffron-yellow,  changing  to  bright  red. 

purpilrea,  Hornem.  Erect  :  branches  4-angled  and 
somewhat  hairy,  with  few  recurved  spines:  Ivs.  ovate, 
narrowed  into  a  petiole,  acuminate,  serrate-crenate,  ru- 
gose :  fls.  purple,  very  pretty,  in  hemispherical-umbel- 
late heads,  the  bracts  short  and  lance-subulate.  S.  Amer. 
—  Int.  by  Franceschi,  1900.    A  form  of  L.  Camara  I 

tL\.    Plant  never  spiny:  fruit  thin-fleshed,  usually  not 

juicy. 

trifdlia,  Linn.  {L.  annua,  Linn.).  Half-shrubby, 
hairy:  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptic-oblong,  pointed, 
crenate-dentate.  in  .'{'s  or  4*s:  heads  becoming  ovoid  or 
oblong,  the  involucre  not  conspicuous:  fls.  rose-lilac 
varying  to  white,  with  yellow  throat :  fr.  rather  pulpy, 
showing  well  amongst  the  bracts.  Trop.  Amer,  B.M. 
1449.  — The  name  L.  annua  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  young  plants,  on  the  impression  that  they  were 
annuals.  The  picture  of  L.  annua  in  B.M.  1022  is  quite 
as  likely  to  be  a  form  of  L.  Camara.  Little  known  in 
cult. 

Sellowiina,  Link  and  Otto  { L.  delicatlssima,  Hort.?). 
Weeping  or  Trailing  Lantana.  Twiggy,  slender  plant 
with  lopping  or  trailing  pubescent  branches:  Ivs.  small, 
ovate,  tapering  below,  close-toothed:  tls.  small,  in  long- 
stalked  small  heads,  rosy  lilac,  the  outer  bracts  or  scales 
of  the  involucre  broad-ovate  and  hairy  and  half  or  less 
as  long  as  the  slender  pubescent  corolla  tube.  S.  Amer. 
B.M.  2981.  B.  :{:115.  R.H.  1852:4G1?-A  very  profuse 
bloomer  in  both  winter  and  summer,  and  most  desirable 
for  pot  or  basket  culture.  Should  be  better  known. 
Verbena-like.    The  plant  seems  to  be  an  escape  in  Fla. 

involucr&ta,  Linn.  IjOw.  much-branched  bush,  with 
obscurely  4-angle<l  gray  branches,  and  blunt,  ovate, 
small,  crenate-dentate  Ivs.:  tls.  small,  nearly  or  quite 
e(|ualled  by  the  ovate  involucre  bracts.  Trop.  Amer.. 
reaching  N.  to  S.  Fla.  and  8.  Tex. -Said  to  be  occasion- 
ally cult,  indoors  for  the  light  lila<'  or  white  fls. 

L.  H.  B 


LAFA6£BIA  the  Empress  Josephine,  n^e  Tascher  de 
La  Pagerie).  Liliacect.  Chilean  Bellklowek.  A  sin- 
gle species  of  noble,  half-hardy  evergreen  climber,  al- 
lied to  the  smilaxes.  Lvs.  alternate,  lance-ovate  or  cor- 
date-lanceolate, 3-5-nerved,  acuminate:  fls.  large  and 
showy,  bell-shaped,  hanging  singly  from  the  upper  axils 
or  somewhat  racemose  at  the  end  of  the  vine,  about 
3  in.  long;  stamens  6.  borne  on  the  torus  or  slightly  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  inner  segments,  shorter  than 
the  perianth:  ovary  sessile  and  1-loculed.  with  A  parietal 
placentae,  ripening  into  a  3-angled,  oblong,  fleshy,  inde- 
hiscent,  berry-like  beaked  fruit,  and  bearing  nearly 
globular  seeds  imbedded  in  the  pulp.  L.  rdsea,  Ruiz  iV: 
Pavon,  is  the  only  species.  Fig.  1240.  It  has  rose-col- 
ored or  rost-crimson  fls.,  with  lighter  spots.  Chile. 
B.M.  4447.  F.S.  5:491;  20:2059-60.  R.H.  1«.-)0:101.  Cit. 
46:1445;  47.  p.  101.  G.C.  111.  20:657  (fruits);  25:45. 
Gn.  34,  p.  321 :  48,  p.  475;  49:1056;  55.  p.  57.  Gng.  5:356. 
Mn.  7:191.  Var.  albifldra,  Hwk.  (var.  alba,  Hort.),  has 
white  or  whitish  fls.  B.M.  4892.  R.H  1852:441.  F.S. 
20:2059-60.  Gn.  41,  p.  53;  49:1056  and  p.  175;  54,  p.  277. 
A.G.  13:745  (poor).  Gng.  2.187;  5:356.  A  double-fld. 
form  of  the  white  variety  is  shown  in  G.C.  II.  17:777. 
The  species  is  variable  in  vigor,  floriferousness,  size, 
color  and  substance  of  blooai,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  named  horticultural  subvarieties.  Lapagerias  are 
tall-twining  plants,  suitable  for  rafters  or  walls  in  cool- 
houses,  or  for  culture  in  the  open  in  the  milder  parts  of 
the  country.  They  are  usually  propagated  from  layers, 
but  stronger  plants  usually  are  obtained  from  seeds,  al- 
though varieties  may  not  come  true.  The  first  live 
plants  were  introduced  into  England  in  1847.  Lapage- 
rias should  be  seen  more  frequently  in  America.  Fran- 
ceschi says  that  in  California  the  plant  prefers  shady 
places  "where  the  atmosphere  will  never  become  too 
dry." 

Lapageria  rosea  and  Philesia  hnxi folia  have  been 
hybridized  by  Veilch,  producing  a  plant  known  as  Phil- 
ageria  Veitchii,  Mast.  (G.C.  1872::i58).  Philesia  af- 
forded the  pollen.  It  is  not  in  the  American  trade,  but 
is  a  most  interesting  plant  hybrid.  For  an  anatomical 
study  of  it,  bearing  on  problems  of  hybridity,  see 
J.  M".  Macfarlane,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  37,  pt. 
1,  p.  207(1892).  L.  H.  B. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  grow  Lapagerias. 
They  do  best  planted  out  into  a  cool  greenhouse,  where 
only  the  morning  sun  strikes  them.  If  the  border  or  bed 
in  the  greenhouse  is  on  a  naturally  sandy  or  gravelly 
subsoil,  so  that  the  natural  drainage  is  perfect,  it  is  an 
ideal  place  for  these  plants.  They  like  a  deep  bed  of 
sand  or  gravel  underneath  their  roots,  where  abundance 


1240.  Lapaeeria  rosea  (X  K). 


of  water  can  be  applied  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  and  where  the  drainage  is  perfect,  l^ight  peaty 
loam  is  best,  and  after  plants  are  fully  established  they 
like  plenty  of  liquid  fertilizing.    The  soil,  in  all  cases, 
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must  be  open  and  sandy.  They  should  be  trained 
against  a  wall,  facing  either  the  east  or  north.  Abun- 
dant syringing,  temperature  not  to  exceed  50°  to  60°  at 
night,  and  even  as  low  as  45°  at  night  in  winter,  plenty 
of  air, —  these  are  recjuisites.  In  winter  they  require  but 
little  water  except  spraying  when  the  temperature  war- 
rants it.  Where  no  such  sandy  strata  or  subsoil  exists 
it  must  be  provided,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  crowded  into  an  obscure  comer  where  the  soil 
will  not  dry  out,  as  otherwise  it  will  sour  and  the  plants 
not  do  well.  The  roots  must  not  be  put  too  deep,  as  the 
plant  is  a  shallow  rooter.  If  no  sand-bed  can  be  had  it 
is  best  to  have  the  young  plants  in  shallow  pans,  and, 
breaking  the  bottom,  set  them  into  such  a  prepared 
bed,  sinking  the  pans  until  the  roots  go  out  into  the 
prepared  bed.  In  their  native  homes  Lapagerias  grow 
where  plenty  of  water  falls  during  their  growing  sea- 
son and  where  they  are  semi-dormant  the  rest  of  the 
year.  They  Hower  from  the  well-ripened  and  matured 
wood  of  a  strong  growth.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
by  means  of  layers  or  from  seeds,    jj.  ^,  Siebkecht. 

LAPEIBOOSIA.    Preferably  spelled  Lapeyrousia. 

LAPEYROtlSIA  (Jean  Francois  Galoupde  Lapeyrouse, 
distinguished  French  naval  officer,  born  1741).  IritJd- 
ceoe.  About  .Vl  species  of  African  bulbs,  something  like 
Freesias,  but  with  blue  or  red  tis.,  which  are  produced  in 
summer  instea<l  of  spring.  They  can  be  grown  outdoors 
in  the  North  with  some  winter  covering,  and  are  said  to 
be  quite  hardy  south  of  Washington,  D.  C,  if  planted 
deep.  By  American  dealers  they  are  still  listed  under 
the  name  of  Anoraatheca,  which  Baker  has  reduced  to 
one  of  the  3  subgenera  of  Lapeyrousia,  characterized  by 
having  several  Ivs.  forming  a  2-ranked  basal  rosette,  ac- 
companied by  a  long,  branched  stem.  Lapeyrousia  is 
further  distinguished  from  Freesia  by  having  a  more 
slender  perianth-tube,  with  the  stamens  inserted  at  the 
throat  instead  of  below;  also  by  the  ovules  being  more 
regularly  superposed  instead  of  crowded  together.  The 
species  of  Lapeyrousia  have  an  egg-shaped  or  globose 
corm  about  H  in.  thick,  and  matted  with  tunics  :  Ivs. 
linear  or  sword-shaped:  inflorescence  various,  often  a 
loose,  1-sided,  more  or  kss  zigzag  spike,  as  in  Freesia: 
fls.  variously  colored,  1-'.^  in.  across;  perianth  tube  long 
or  short;  segments  spre.vding,  .1  larger  than  the  other  3. 
Monographed  by  B?»'  ur  in  his  "Hand  book  of  the  Iridea'," 
and  also  in  the  Afri  :!an  Coras. 

These  plants  will  probably  never  have  anything  like 
the  degree  of  popularly  enjoj-ed  by  Freesias,  because  of 
their  later  season  of  tdoom  and  lack  of  fragrance.  Prob- 
ably the  most  popular  kind  is  L.  cruenta,  which  grows 
6-10  in.  high,  blooming  in  summer  and  fall.  In  a  shel- 
tered and  In  light,  porous  soil  it  generally  succeeds  in 
the  North  without  any  protection,  but  the  bulbs  are 
safer  in  very  severe  winters  under  a  covering  of  litter 
or  straw.  The  bulbs  increase  rapidly,  and  should  be  di- 
vided every  few  years  before  they  become  too  crowded. 

A.    Color  of  fls.  chiefly  blue  or  violet. 

corymbdsa,  Ker.  (Anomatheca  corymhbsn.  Hort.  A. 
Blanc).  This  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Ovieda,  having 
usually  1-2  basal  Ivs..  while  the  next  3  species  belong  to 
the  subgenus  Anoraatheca,  having  more  numerous  Ivs. 
L.  coryuibnsa  has  1  basal  leaf  which  is  spreading,  sword- 
shaped,  4-G  in.  long:  intlorescence  a  dense  flat-topped 
cluster  of  as  many  as  15  fls.  each  about  1  in.  ax-ross, 
with  praetically  'regular  segments,  blue,  with  a  star- 
shape<l  white  figure  near  the  throat,  outlined  in  black 
after  the  fashion  of  Quedlinburg  Phlox.  B.M.  595.  J.H. 
111.32:379. 

AA.    Color  of  fls.  red,  nith  3  darker  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  S  smaller  segments. 

B.    Size  of  fls.  2  in.  acivss. 

grandifldra,  Baker.  iA.grnudifldra.^aker).  Lv^.  1  ft. 
or  more  long:  fls.  bright  red:  stamens  as  long  as  the 
segments;  the  3  style  branches  each  2-cut.  B.M.  6924. 
—  A  newer  species  than  cruenta.  and  perhaps  destined 
to  greater  favor.  Corm  globose  (ovoid  in  the  others 
here  described). 


BB.   Size  of  fls.  1  in.  across. 

c.    Segments  bright  carmine. 

CTu6nta,  Benth.  (A.  cruenta,  Lindl.).  Lvs.  %-!  ft. 
long:  stamens  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  segments: 
the  3  stvle  branches  uncut.  B.R.  16:1369.  L.B.C. 
19:1857.    P.M.  1:103.    J.H.  III.  31:397. 

CC.    Segments  pale  red  or  rosy. 

juncea,  Pourr.  (A.  juncea,  Ker.).  Lvs.  strap-shaped, 
(linear  in  the  2  preceding  species),  6-8  in.  long:  sta- 
mens half  as  long  as  the  segments.  — Less  known  in  cult, 
than  the  others.  j,  g,  Keller  and  W.  M. 

LAPPA.    ^QQ  Arctium. 
LABCH.    See  Larix. 

LARDIZABALA  (after  the  Spanish  naturalist  Lardiz- 
abal  y  L'ribe).  Berber  id  AceiP.  Six  species  of  S.  Ameri- 
can shrubby  climbers,  mostly  Chilean,  one  of  which  is 
cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  something  like  the  well  known  hardy  vine 
Akcbia  quinata,  having  similar,  odd-looking,  dark-col- 
ored fls.,  but  the  leaflets  are  in  3's  instead  of  5's.  The 
leaves  may  be  once,  twice  or  thrice  ternate,  and  they 
are  dark  green,  glossy,  and  here  and  there  have  1  or  2 
almost  spiny  teeth. 

There  are  4  genera  of  the  Barberry  family  containing 
shrubby  climbers  that  are  cult.  Of  these  Akebia  is  the 
l)est.  Akebia  and  Holboellia  have  free  stamens :  Lardiza- 
bala  and  Stauntonia  have  monadelphous  stamens.  In 
all  of  these  the  showy  parts  are  the  6  sepals,  the  6  pet- 
als being  much  smaller  in  Lardizabala  and  absent  in 
Stauntonia.  Lardizabala  is  further  distinguished  from 
Stauntonia  by  having  once-  to  thrice-ternate  foliage  and 
oblong  berries,  while  Stauntonia  has  digitate  foliage 
with  3-7  leaflets. 

bitem&ta,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Lvs.  generally  once  ternate, 
particularly  in  the  flowering  branches :  Ifts.  rather  leath- 
er>',  evergreen,  ovate,  dark  green  above,  paler  and  net- 
ted-veined  beneath :  staminate  fls.  in  a  dense  drooping 
spike,  containing  as  many  as  15  fls.  each  about  1  in. 
across,  with  ovate  dark  purplish  chocolate  colored  se- 
pals and  small  lanceolate  white  petals.  Chile.  B.M. 
4501.  Gn.  28,  p.  489.-Grows  about  12  ft.  high  against 
walls  in  warmer  parts  of  England.  The  fruit  is  said  to 
be  sold  in  the  Chilean  markets  and  cordage  is  made  of 
the  fiber.  W.  M. 

LAEIZ  (ancient  Latin  name).  Conifenp.  Larch. 
Tamarack.  Ornamental  deciduous  coniferous  trees  of 
pyramidal  habit,  with  the  lvs.  linear  and  clustered  ex- 
cept on  young  shoots,  where  they  are  spirally  arranged, 
and  with  the  pistillate  fls.  often  very  conspicuous  by 
their  bright  purple  color:  cones  erect,  globose  to  ob- 
long, rarely  more  than  2  in.  long.  They  are  all  hardy 
North  except  the  Himalayan  L.  Griffith!,  and  are  often 
planted  as  park  trees,  chiefly  for  the  light  green  foliage 
and  the  regular  conical,  or  in  some  vars.  pendulous, 
habit  The  most  l)eautiful  is  probably  L.  hptolepis, 
with  the  foliage  turning  bright  yellow  in  fall,  while  the 
others  assume  only  a  pale  yellow  color.  They  are  also 
very  valuable  forest  trees,  especially  for  the  northern 
and  mountainous  regions  :  no  forest  tree  goes  farther 
north  than  the  Larch,  reaching  in  N.  America  (57°  and 
in  Siberia  72°  of  latitude  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy  an«l 
very  durable,  and  much  used  for  construction,  that  of 
L.  occidentalis  l>e'ng  considered  the  best  of  all  Ameri- 
can conifers.  From  the  European  Larch  turpentine  is 
obtaine<l.  The  bark  contains  tannin,  and  an  extract  is 
used  for  tanning  leather.  The  Larch  grows  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil,  inclutling  clay  and  limestone,  and  pre- 
fers a  somewhat  moist,  but  well-<lrained  soil  and  an 
open  "Situation:  the  American  Larch  grows  well  even  in 
swamps.  Cnfortunately  several  insects  and  J^^ungi  prey 
on  the  Larch,  an«l  sometimes  do  considerable  tlamage, 
especially  the  leaf-eating  larvfp  of  some  moths.  Prop. 
usually  by  seeds  sown  in  spring,  and  the  ycning  seed- 
lings shaded:  vars.  are  graft**<l  <»n  seedlings,  mostly  on 
those  of  L.  deeidiut  (  A'^o-o/«;«;  i.  either  outdoors  by  whip- 
or  cleft-graftiuffor  in  the  greenhouse  by  veneer-grafting; 
they  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  nearly  ripened 
wood  under  glass  or  by  layers,  but  this  methml  is  rarely 
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practiced.  Nine  species  in  the  colder  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Staminate  fls.  small,  globose  to 
oblong,  solitary,  consisting  of  numerous  short-stalked, 
spirally  arranged  anthers;  pistillate  fls.  larger,  consist- 
ing of  several  or  numerous  scales,  with  2  naked  ovules 
at  the  base,  each  scale  Iwme  in  the  axil  of  a  much  longer 
bract;  cone  with  woody,  2-seeded  scales,  persistt-nt  on 
the  axis;  seeds  with  large,  thin  wings,  ripening  the  first 
year.  Alfred  Rehder, 

The  European  Larch  is  an  upright,  conical  grower, 
and  one  of  our  best  lawn  trees.  In  the  spring,  when  it 
is  covered  with  its  new  growth  of  soft,  feathery,  light 
green  foliage,  it  is  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  object. 
As  it  begins  growth  at  a  low  temperature,  it  is  the  first 
of  our  trees  to  be  covere<l  with  new  foliage.  Again  in  the 
autumn  it  is  very  l>eautiful,  as  its  needles  turn  a  golden 
color  l>efore  falling,  for  this  tree,  unlike  most  of  the 
conifers,  is  deciduous  after  the  first 
year.  In  the  middle  West  and  along 
the  coast  in  Massachusetts,  it  is 
planted  for  timber,  shelter  belts 
and  wind-breaks.  Unlike  its  Amer- 
ican relative,  L.  Americana,  or 
Tamarack,  this  tree  grows  on  high 
ground  and  does  well  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  soils.  It  does  not  do  well 
on  low,  submerged  ground,  the 
home  of  L,  Americana.  The  Larch 
is  known  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  durable  woods. 
It  does  not  ignit«  ea.sily,  neither  does  it  splinter,  and  the 
wood  was  in  great  demand  for  these  reasons  for  battle- 
ships before  the  ironclads  displaced  the  wooden  ships. 

The  Larch  stands  transplanting  well,  but  this  must 
be  done  very  early  in  the  spring,  before  new  growth 
begins.  The  seed  is  sown  in  beds  of  finely  prepared 
soil,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  either  raked  in  or 
cov?red  very  lightly  by  hand,  not  to  exceed  one-eighth 
of  an  inch.  It  is  usually  sown  in  beds  4  feet  wide.  As 
soon  as  it  germinates  it  is  shaded  with  lath  frames, 
raised  about  10  inches  above  the  bed.  The  first  year  it 
makes  a  growth  of  from  2  to  4  inches,  and  holds  its  fo- 
liage the  first  winter.    A  slight  covering  of  hay  or  straw 

ould  be  lightly  shaken  over  the  seedlings  as  soon  as 
w  ter  sets  in,  to  prevent  the  seedlings  being  thrown  out 
by  continual  freezing  and  thawing.  The  frames  are  put 
on  again  to  hold  the  snow.  During  the  following  sum- 
mer the  frames  should  be  removed  entirely.  At  two 
years  old  they  will  l>e  from  6  to  20  inches  in  height,  and 
can  then  be  moved  to  nursery  rows  or  planted  out  per- 
manently in  the  forest.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thicker  than  other  conifer  seed,  as  seldom  over  tJO  per 
cent  germinate.  Sometimes  they  make  very  little  up- 
ward growth  the  first  and  second  years  after  trans- 
planting, seemingly  putting  all  their  streutfth  into  the 
side  shoots  in  order  to  spread  out  and  shade  the  ground 
over  their  roots,  a  custom  followe<l  by  all  the  conifers 
on  hot.  sandy  soil.  This  being  finally  accomplished, 
they  will  make  a  rapid  upward  growth. 

Thos.  H.  Douglas. 

A.    Bracts  longer  than  tJie  scales:  scales  numerous, 
stiff,  spreading  or  recurved  after  maturity. 

occidentilis,  Nutt.  Tall  tree,  to  150  ft.,  with  dark- 
colored  bark,  becoming  bright  cinnamon-red  on  older 
trunks,  and  with  short,  horizontal  branches,  forming  a 
narrow  pyramidal  head:  branchlets  pubescent  when 
young:  Ivs.  riuid,  sharply  pointed,  triantfular,  keeled 
beneath,  1-1^  in.  long,  pale  green:  cone  oblong,  1-lH  in. 
long:  scales  orbicular,  almost  entire,  tomentose  beneath. 
Brit.  Col.  to  Mont  and  Ore.  S.S.  l2:o9i.  G.F.  9:497. 
Gt.  20:085,  figs,8-10.  G.C.  II.  25:0.52.   B.H.  22:8,  figs.  3-5. 

AA.    Bracts  shorter  than  scales. 

B.    Li's.  with  2  white  lines  beneath:  scales  numerous, 
reflexed  at  the  apex. 

leptdlepis,  Murr.  (L.  Kifwpferi,  9>arf(.,  not  Gord.). 
Tree,  to  80  ft.,  with  horizontal  branches,  forming  a 
pyramidal  head:  branchlet  yellowish  or  reddish  brown, 
glabrous  and  glossy;  spurs  short  and  gloV^ular:  Ivs. 
rather  broad,  obtuse,  soft,  %-\}4in..  light  or  bluish 
green:  cones  ovate-oblong,  %-!%  in.  long,  with  emargi- 
nate,  roundish  ovate  scales.     Jap.     G.C.  II.  19:88.    Gt. 


20:685,  fig.  5.    B.H.  22:8,  fig.  2. -The  handsomest  of  the 
Larches  as  a  lawn  tree.    V'ar.  minor,  Murr.  (var.  Mur- 
rayHna,    Maxim.       L.    Japdnica,    Murr.,    not    Carr. ). 
Dwarfer  form  with  smaller  cones.    Gt.  20:085,  fig.  2.    B 
H.  22:9,  fig.  4. 

BB.  Lvs.  without  white  lines,  very  narrow:  scales 
erect-spreading,  straight  or  slightly  incurved  at 
the  apex. 

decidna,  Mill.  {L.  Europifa,  DC).  European  Larch. 
Fig.  1241.  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  pyramidal,  later  often 
irregular,  head:  bark  dark  grayish  brown:  branchlets 
slender,  glabrous,  yellowish:  lvs.  compressed, triangu- 
lar, soft  and  obtuse,  bright  green,  %-\%  in.  long:  pis- 
tillate fls.  purplish;  cones  %-ly^  in.  long,  with  many  al- 
most orbicular  scales,  iisuallv  finely  tomentose  on  the 
back.  X.  and  M.  Eu.  Gt.  20:684,  fig.  .'{.  B.H.  22:7,  fig. 
1.     Var.    p^ndola,  Loud.     With  pendulous   branches  ; 


1241.   Larix  decidaa(X  J4). 
Commonly  known  as  X.  £uroptpa. 

sometimes  confounded  with  the  American  Larch.  Gt. 
20:684,  fig.  11.  B.H.  22:8,  fig.  1.  Gn.  35,  p.  245  and  39. 
p.  84. 

Americana,  Michx.  ( L.  microcdrpa,  Desf.  L.  pe'nduJa, 
Salisb.  L.  lariclna,  Koch).  Tamarack.  Hackmatack. 
Tree,  to  00  ft.,  with  horizontal  branches,  forming  a 
narrow  pyramidal  head,  sometimes  broad  and  open  on 
older  trees;  bark  reddish  brown:  branchlets  slender, 
glabrous,  often  bloomy:  lvs.  like  those  of  the  former, 
but  of  light  bluish  green:  cones  small,  oval  or  almost 
globular,  14-%  in.  long;  scales  few  to  20,  almost  orbicu- 
lar and  entire,  glabrous.  Canada,  south  to  Pa.,  west  to 
111.  and  Manitoba.  S. 8.12:593.  Em.  100.  Gt.  20:084,  fig. 
7-8.    B.H.  22:10,  fig.  2-3. 

L.  Dahftrica,  Turcz.  Similar  to  L.  Americana.  Tree,  to  70 
ft.,  sometimes  procumbent:  cone  usually  with  more  than  20 
scales,  more  spreading  at  maturity.  Anmrland.  .Sachaliu.  (tt. 
20:684,  figs.  9-10.  B.H.  2-2:9,  figs.  5-G.—L.  Chinensig.  Beissn. 
Tree,  with  glabrous  branchlets:  lvs.  with  2  white  lines  beneath: 
cones  similar  to  those  of  L.  occidentalis.  China.— i.  Griffithi, 
Hook.  f.  &  Thorns.  Pyramidal  tree,  to  60  ft.,  with  spreading 
and  pendulous  branches:  lvs.  soft,  obtuse:  cones  2-3  in.  long, 
oblong,  with  exserted  and  reflexed  bnicts.  Himal.  F.S. 
12:1267-68.  R.H.  1868,  p.  371.  Gt.  20:685,  figs.  1-4.  B.H.  22:10. 
figs.  4-7.  G.C.  II.  25:719;  26:46.">.-Z,.  K(vmpferi.  Gord.=Pseu- 
dolarix  Ka^mpferi— //.  Ktvmpferi,  Sarg.=  L.  leptolepis.— Z/. 
Kurilensis,  Mayr  (L.  Dahurica  Japonica,  Maxim.).  Allied  to 
L.  leptolepis,  to  70  ft.:  young  branchlets  deep  bluish  red,  pu- 
bemlous:  lvs.  rigid:  bracts  as  long  or  somewhat  shorter  than 
scales.  N.  Jap.— I/.  Lyalli,  Pari.  Allied  to  L.  occidentalis,  but 
less  high:  young  branfhlets  tomentose:  lvs.  quadraugiilar: 
young  cones  deep  purple,  the  scales  with  fringed  margin.  Brit. 
Col.  to  Wa.sh.  S.S.  12:59.5.  G.C.  II.  25:6.'.:{;  III.  23:;Jo7.  Gt. 
20:685.  figs.  11-13.  B.H.  22:9.  figs.  1-3.—/..  Sibirica.  Ledeb.(L. 
Europa^a  Sibirica  and  var.  Rossica,  Kegel).  Allie<i  to  L.  de- 
cidua.  Pyramidal  tree,  to  90  ft.,  with  a.scending  branches:  lvs. 
longer:  pistillate  fls.  usually  green,  sometimes  brown:  cones 
larger,\vith  fewer  but  larger  scales.  Siberia.  Gt.  20:684,  figs.  1-2. 
B.H.  22:7.  figs.  2-3.  ALFRED  ReHDER. 

LARKSPUR.    Species  of  Delphinium.  ' 

LASIAGRdSTIS.    See  Stipa.      ,    .  „^1     .„  _^_^ . 
LASIANDBA.    See  Tibouchina. 
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LASTH£NIA  (name  of  a  woman  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Plato).  Compositip.  Low,  slender  annuals  with  nu- 
merous inch-wide  yellow  flowers  in  early  summer. 

glabriLta,  Lindl.  (L.  Calif&rnica,  Lindl.  HomoUgyne 
glabriitd,  Bartl.).  The  plant  cult,  under  this  name  is 
likely  to  be /irttTja  firraci//.*,  which  see.  Height  1  ft.: 
Ivs.  much  longer  than  in  li.  gntcilia,  strongly  keeled, 
not  hairy,  or  rarely  pubescent:  involucre  enlarged  be- 
low the  flower.    Calif.    B.M.  3730.    B.R.  21:1780  &  1823. 

LASTB£A  (C.  J.  L.  Delastre,  Austrian  botanist).  A 
name  commonly  used  in  England  for  species  of  Dry- 
opteris.  Also  spelled  Lastraa,  On  the  basis  of  priority 
it  has  no  claim  to  recogrnition,  as  it  was  established  by 
Borv,  in  1824.  while  we  have  Nephrtnlium,  1803;  Aspid- 
ium'.  1801;  Tectaria,  1800;  Polystichum,  17!>9.  and  Dry- 
opteris,  1703. 

The  following  additional  species  of  Dryopteris  (Vol. 
1,  p.  508)  are  in  the  American  trade  under  the  name  Las- 
trea  (the  combinations  are  for  Dryopteris,  notLastrea) : 

.      Lowest  pinnte  reduced  to  auricles:  texture  thin. 

B&^  eta,  Kuntze.  Lvs.  6-9  in.  long,  1-2  in.  wide  on 
short  slender  stems;  lower  pinnte  very  much  reduced; 
under  surface  glandular.    West  Indies. 

palustris.  Kuntze.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  8-12  in.  wide, 
on  long  straw-colored  stems ;  lower  pinn»  reduced,  the 
upper  %  in.  wide,  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  linear-ob- 
long lobes.    Brazil. 

montjina,  Kuntze.  Lvs.  132-2  ft.  long,  6-8  in.  wide; 
lower  pinnte  greatly  reduced  to  mere  auricles;  upper 
pinna?  1  in.  wide,  cut  into  close  blunt  lobes.  Eu.,  west- 
em  N.  America.    A  variety  cristdto-ijrdcile  is  also  cult. 

AA.  Lower  pinnce  scarcely  reduced  :  texture  firm. 

rigida,  Kuntze.  Stipes  stout,  densely  scaly :  lvs. 
1-1  Va  ft.  long,  4-0  in.  wide,  oblong  lanceolate,  the  lower 
pinnie  not  reduced:  segments  with  mucronate  teeth. 
Eu.   Var.  arguta  in  Calif. 

l^pida,  Moore.  Lvs.  IK  ft,  long.  6-7  in.  wide,  ovate, 
bipinnatifld  or  bipinnate.  the  htwer  4  or  5  pairs  slightly 
smaller:  indusia  hairy.  Of  greenhouse  origin,  native 
country  unknown. 

Other  species  cultivated  under  the  nameLastrea,  as  L.  arts- 
tata  aud  L.  Jiichardsi,  belong  to  the  genus  Polystichum,  which 
see.  L.  M.  Underwood. 

LATANIA  (East  Indian  name).  Palmdceoe.  Three 
species  of  fan  palms  from  the  Mascarene  Islands.  L. 
Borbonica  is  one  of  the  dozen  commonest  trade  names 
among  palms,  but  the  seeds  offered  under  this  name  are 
said  to  be  almost  invariably  those  of  Livistona  Chinen- 
sis.  Latania  Borbonica  of  the  botanists  is  properly 
Latnnia  Commersonii,  which  has  3-seeded  fruits,  while 
those  of  Livistona  CJiinensis  are  1-seeded.  Latanias 
are  tall,  spineless  palms,  with  solitary  robust  annular 
trunks  :  lvs.  ample,  terminal,  long-petioled,  suborbicu- 
lar,  palmately  flabelliform,  plicately  multitid;  segments 
smooth  or  spiny  on  the  margins:  rachis  short:  petiole 
3-sided,  concave  above;  ligiile  conchoidal;  sheath  short; 
spadices  many  feet  long,  compressed  at  the  base  and 
branches,  sheathed  with  incomplete  sheaths:  staminate- 
fld.  branches  cylindrical,  digitately  arranged  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  very  densely  clothed  with  imbricated 
bracts  :  pistillate  portion  somewhat  twisted,  few-fld., 
sheathed  with  very  broad  dentate  bracts:  staminate  fls. 
half-exserted  beyond  the  bracts,  the  perianth  smooth 
and  shining:  pistillate  fls.  larger:  drupe  globose,  obo- 
void  or  pear-shaped,  yellow.  Allied  genera  are  discrimi- 
nated under  .fl^^j:>/j(?M^. 

;  A.    Lvs.  glaucous. 

Ldddigesii,  Mart.  (L.  glaucophylla,  Hort.).  Lvs.  3-5 
ft.  long,  very  glaucous,  primary  veins  slightly  tomentose 
beneath,  tinged  with  red,  especially  in  young  plants; 
segments  2  ft.  long,  less  than  3  in.  wide,  unequally  acumi- 
nate, the  edges  spiny  in  young  plants;  petioles  3-4^2  ft. 
(or  more)  long,  tomentose,  entire  in  the  mature,  spiny  in 
the  young  plant:  drupe  pear-shaped,  3-angled,  2%  in. 
long,  \%  in.  thick.    Mauritius. 


AA.    Lvs.  not  glaucous. 

B.    Petiole  densely  tomentose,  with  an  orange  margin. 

Venchaif 6Itii,  Lemaire  (L.a  urea ,  Duncan ) .  Lvs.  pale 
green,  4}4-o  ft.  long,  the  segments  2Ji  ft.  long,  above 
2  in.  wide,  acuminate,  the  entire  margins  antl  veins 
slightly  tomento.se  beneath  ;  petioles  5-8  ft.,  densely 
tomentose,  with  entire  orange  margins,  spiny  in  young 
plants:  drupe  slightlv  3-angled,  2  in.  long,  1%  in.  wide. 
Isl.  Rodriguez.    l.H.  0:229. 

BB.  Petiole  red,  slightly  tomentose. 
Cdmmenonii,  Gmel.  (L.  rubra,  Jacq.  L.  BSrbonica, 
Lam.,  nut  Hort. ).  Lvs.  5-5 >4  ft.  long,  dark  green  above, 
paler  beneath  ;  segments  lanceolate,  acuminate,  2  ft. 
long,  3>i-3;'2  in.  wide,  their  margins  entire,  spiny  in 
young  plants,  veins  and  margins  tinged  with  red;  peti- 
ole 4—0  fl.,  slightly  toiin-ut-jse,  ilie  lUHi-gius  siuuutu, 
spiny  in  young  plants:  drupe  globose,  l>2-l/4  in-  in 
diani.  Mauritius.  Not  A. F.  4:5<57  and  7:127;  A. G.  13:141; 
15:389  and  19:557;  V. 9:199,  all  of  which  are  Livistona 
Chinensis.  Jaked  G.  Smith. 

Latanias  are  essentially  warmhouse  palms  and  require 
moderate  shading  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  ami  also  an  abundance  of  water.  A  well-drained 
and  rather  light  compost  is  most  suitable  for  them,  and 
if  the  soil  at  the  time  of  rrpotting  is  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  house  in  i^hich  the  plants  are  grown, 
there  will  be  less  risk  of  a  check  to  the  deli(  ate  root- 
lets. L.  Commersonii  is  a  particularly  striking  palm, 
the  leaf-stems  being  quite  long,  smooth,  and  colored 
bright  crimson,  as  are  also  the  ribs  of  its  fan-like 
leaves,  this  coloring  being  especially  bright  on  the 
young  foliage.  L.  Lrddigesii  is  the  strongest  grower 
of  the  genus,  the  leafstalks  reaching  a  length  of  about 
8  ft.,  usually  chocolate-colored  and  quite  glaucous,  the 
leaves  thick  and  leathery  and  their  ribs  reddish  while 
young,  though  never  developing  .-iich  bright  tints  as 
those  of  the  preceding  species.  L.  I'erschaffe'tii  ifi  also 
very  attractive,  though  possibly  a  little  more  delicate 
than  the  other  two,  its  leafstalks  being  long  and  rather 
slemler,  and  orange-yellow  in  color,  the  ribs  of  the  leaf- 
lets also  yellow  and"  the  leaves  themselves  of  a  light 
shade  of  green. 

L.  erecta  and  L.  variegata  are  trade  names,  the  former 
being  advertised  by  Saul,  1893;  the  latter  by  Pitcher  & 
Manda,  1895.  Any  specimens  in  cult,  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  varieties  of  some  of  the  above. 

W.  H.  Tapun. 

LATUYRUS  (name  used  by  Theophrastus  for  some 
leguminous  plant).  Leguminoscp.  A  getms  of  about  100 
species,  occurring  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in 
South  America,  consisting  of  annual  and  perennial, 
climbing  and  upright  herbs  with  pinnate  lvs.,  half -sag- 
ittate stipules  and  showy,  papilionaceous  flowers. 

The  genus  is  best  known  by  the  Sweet  Pea.  ^lost 
other  forms  are  perennial,  although  some  of  these 
are  cultivated  as  annuals.  AH  are  free-growing  plants, 
so  independent  in  their  ways  that  they  require  a  place 
to  grow  by  themselves,  apart  from  other  plants  of  like 
habit  or  size.  Hence  they  are  to  be  grown  alone,  on  trel- 
lises or  against  walls,  or  allowed  to  form  a  wild  tangle 
among  strong  shrubs.  The  chief  value  of  the  annuals 
is  for  cut-flowers,  though  their  part  in  the  garden  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  As  a  teniporary  screen  in  summer  for 
.shutting  out  unsightly  objects,  they  are  valuaVde,  or  for 
quickly  covering  trellises  or  rough  places  otherwise 
unsightly. 

The  perennials  are  of  comparatively  easy  cultivation, 
succeeding  in  any  garden  soil.  The  annuals  are  more 
exacting  in  their  requirements,  demanding  a  moderately 
rich  garden  soil,  abundant  moisture,  coolness  and  depth 
for  their  roots,  and  open  sunlight.  All  are  grown  from 
seed,  sown  very  early  in  the  open  to  secure  the  required 
coolness  for  the  roots.  The  perennials  are  propagated, 
in  addition,  by  division,  special  varieties  being  in- 
creased by  cuttings  in  the  fall,  after  the  flowering  sea- 
son, or  in  spring,  from  old  plants  stored  in  the  green- 
house. The  roots  of  perennials  are  long  and  fleshy,  and, 
when  once  established,  continue  for  years  without  atten- 
tion. 

Orobus  niger  and  vernus  are  common  garden  names, 
but  Beutham  &  Hooker  make  Orobus  a  subgenus  of 
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Latbynis,  characterized  in  part  by  the  lack  of  tendrils. 
(See,  also,  Ornbus.)  Lathyrus  has  lv8.  e(|ually  pinnate, 
ending  in  a  tendril  or  in  a  point:  Ifts.  2  or  several;  stip- 
ules leafy,  large  ..nd  prominent,  hulf-sagittate:  fls.  soli- 
tary or  racemose,  on  long  axillary  peduncles;  calyx  ob- 
lique-campanulate,  .5-parted,  the  upper  teeth  often 
shorter:  corollu  dark  blue,  violet,  rose,  white  «)r  yellow, 
or  a  union  of  these,  the  stanrlard  large,  broadly  obovate 
or  roundish,  notched,  with  a  short  claw,  the  wings  fal- 
cate-obovate  or  oblong,  the  keel  shorter  than  the  wings, 

incurved,  obtuse  ;  stamens  dia- 
delphous  (1)  and  1)  or  monodel- 
phous  below:  ovary  a  one-celled 
pod.  several-ovuled;  style 
curved,  usually  twisted,  flattened, 
hairy  along  the  inner  side  ;  pod 
tlat  or  terete,  2  valved,  dehis- 
cent. 


1242.  Lathyrus  Tingitanus. 

Sometimes  sold  as  a  form 
of  sweet  pea. 


INDEX. 


atbiflorus.  7. 
albus.  7,  16. 
grandiflonis,  3,  7. 
latifolius.  7. 
hiteus.  l.'l. 
Magellanicus.  8. 
maritimu«.  10. 
montanus.  i:{. 
mf/rtifolius,  9. 
nijfer.  15. 
odoratus,  1. 


Orohus.  13.  15.  16. 
palustris.  9. 
I)olymorphus,  14. 
rotiindifolius,  5. 
Sibtftorpi,  6. 
splendens,  7,  12. 
sylvestris.  4. 
Tingitanus,  2. 
undulattis.  6. 
venosus.  11. 
vernus,  16. 


A.    Habit  climbing :  Ivs.  tendril-bearing.    ( Lathy rtt.s.) 
B.    Annuals:  leaflets  one  pair. 

1.  odoritus.  Linn.  S\rEirr  Pea.  Stem  rough -hairy, 
winged  :  Ifts,  oval  or  oblong,  mucronulate  ;  stipules 
lanceolate  peduncle  2— 1-fld.,  much  longer  than  the  Ivs. : 
fls.  in  shades  of  blue,  red.  yellow  and  white,  fragrant, 
the  shield  large  and  showy,  expanded,  sometimes 
"hooded:"  pod  1-2  in.  Summer.  Sicily.  B.M.tiO.  — For 
culture  and  varieties,  see  iSweet  Pea. 

2.  TingitinuB,  Linn.  Tavoier  Scarlet  Pea.  Fig. 
1242.  Sts.  spreading,  winged,  ghibrous,  .3  ft.  long:  Ifts. 
linear-ianceolate.  obtuse,  mucronulate:  stipules  lanceo- 
late: peduncle  2-fld.,  longer  than  the  Ivs.:  tls.  1  in.  long. 


dark  red -purple;  shield  large,  purple,  wings  and  keel 
bright  red:  po<l  4-5  in.  long.  June,  July.  W.  Medi- 
terranean region.  B.M.  1(H).  — An  earlier  annual  than 
the  Sweet  Pea,  and  because  of  its  vigor  should  be  kept 
away  from  it  or  it  will  run  it  out. 

BB.    Perennials. 

C.   Lvs.  with  1  pair  of  leaflets. 

D.    Stipules  narrow. 

3.  ffrandindrns,  Sibth.  and  Sm.  Everlasting  Pea. 
Two-flowered  Pea.  Stem  winged,  4-<>  ft.  long:  Ifts. 
large,  ovate,  obtuse,  mucronulate,  undulate  :  tendrils 
branched,  short  ;  stipules  small  :  peduncles  2-3-tld., 
longer  than  the  lvs.:  shield  large,  obcordate,  notched, 
broad,  rose-purple,  wings  dark  purple:  pod  linear,  '.i  in. 
June.  July.  S.  Eu.  B.M.  193H.  — Larger  vine  than  i>. /n/t- 
folin.i,  but  weaker  and  less  rampant.  Fls.  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  Free-Howering,  succeeding  in 
any  soil,- not  re<juiring  nuich  light.  Atlapted  to  banks, 
along  walk-margins  in  woods,  among  strong  shrubs,  and 
as  a  covering  for  rocks. 

4.  8ylv68tTis,  Linn.  Flat  Pea.  Stem  straggling  or 
climbing,  ;{-5  ft.  long,  stout,  winged,  glabrous,  with  creep- 
ing rootstock:  Ifts.  linear-lanceolate,  thick,  with  winged 
leafstalk:  peduncle  :M»-fl<l.,  eHpialing  the  lvs.:  fls.  K.in. 
long;  standard  rose,  with  green  spot  on  its  back;  wings 
purple  at  summit;  keel  greenish:  po<l  lanceolate,  2-3  in. 
long.  All  summer.  All  Europe,  in  thickets  and  rocky 
places.  — Inferior  ornamentally  to  other  perennials,  but 
valuable  as  a  forage  plant  for  cattle  and  for  plowing 
under  in  a  green  state  as  a  fertilizer.  Grows  well  on 
poor,  unimproved  sandy  soil,  and  is  unaffected  by  frosts 
and  droughts.  For  garden  culture,  it  may  l»e  sown  in  a 
seed-bed  and   transplanted  when  of     uitable   size.    Its 

seeds  in  the  wild  state  are  said  to 
be  to  some  degree  unhealthful, 
but  in  the  cultivated  form  this 
quality  has  been  bred  out. 

5.  rotttndifdlius.Willd.  Persian 
EvERLASTiNii  Pea.  Low-grttw- 
ing,  winged  species  :  Ifts.  ovate; 
stipules  toothed:  peduncles 
many-fld.,  longer  than  the  lvs.: 
fls.  large,  rose-pink.  June.  Rus- 
sia and  the  East.  B.M.  ().")22.-A 
species  of  easy  culture.  re«iTiiring 
a  cool,  shady  and  sheltered  posi- 
tion.  Adapted  to  stony  banks. 

6.  undnl&tus,  Boiss.  {L.  Sibthorpi,  Baker).  Stems 
twining,  broadly  winged:  Ifts.  oblong:  peduncle  5-()-fld.: 
fls.  a  mauve-red.  S.B.F.G.3.3:}.  — A  form  intermediate 
between  L.  latifolius  and  L.  rotundifoliu.'i.  A  somewhat 
tender  species,  said  to  be  6  weeks  earlier  than  any  other. 

DD.    Stipules  broad. 

7.  latifdlins,  Linn.  Everlasting  Pea.  Perennial 
Pea.  Fig.  1243.  Stem  winged,  4-8  ft. :  Ifts.  ovate-elliptic 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  glaucous,  mucronate,  2-3 
in.  long;  tendril  branching:  peduncle  many-fld.,  longer 
than  the  lvs. :  fls.  rose,  large  :  po<l  flat,  4-5  in.  long. 
Aug.  Woods  of  Europe.  — This  is  the  common  Perennial 
Pea,  and  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  easily  cultivated 
species,  thriving  almost  anywhere,  even  among  flags  and 
boulders.  A  rampant  grower,  it  is  a  goo<i  trellis  plant, 
and  is  adapted  as  a  cover  to  wild,  rough  places,  where 
it  scrambles  over  bushes  and  stones.  It  succeeds  in 
shade  and  grows  rapidly,  but.  like  all  species  of  Lathy- 
rus. it  is  impatient  of  removal,  owing  to  the  size  and 
length  of  ts  roots.  Has  no  place  in  the  Iwrder.  Its 
varieties  are  not  clearly  defined.  Var.  41bus,  Hort.,  the 
white  form,  is  adapted  to  the  same  uses  as  the  type,  and 
is,  besides,  valuable  to  florists  wanting  white  flowers  in 
midsummer.  Var.  splendens,  Hort.,  dark  purple  and 
red.  is  said  to  be  the  best  form  of  the  type,  but  does  not 
come  true  from  seed.  There  is  a  striped  form.  also. 
Other  trade  names  are  vars.  albifldrus  and  grandiflorus. 

8.  Magellinicus,  Lam.  Lord  Anson's  Blue.  Stem 
.3-5  ft.  long,  smooth,  angled,  somewhat  branched:  Ifts, 
ovate  or  oblong-linear:  tendrils  branched:  stipules  cor- 
date-sagittate, broad:  peduncles  long.  :{-4-fld. :  fls.  dark 
purple-blue.  June,  July.  Straits  of  Magellan.  S.B.F.G. 
II.  344.  — A    strong-growing,  woody,   almost   evergreen 
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species  covere«i  with  a  bluish  bloom.  Since  it  i»  a  mari- 
time plant,  salt  is  said  to  assist  its  >fr«»wtli.  It  is  some- 
times re^ar<le<l  as  an  annual.  Var.  41bttS,  Hort.,  "Ldud 
Anson's  White,"  is  the  white  form. 

CC.  Lv$.  with  more  than  1  pair  of  leaflets. 

9.  paliistris,  Linn.  Marsh  Pea.  Wino-stemmed  Wilb 
Pea.  .*^tem  slender.  l-;{  ft.  lontr,  t^Iabrous  «>r  somewhat 
pubescent,  often  wintred.  ratht-r  erect:  Ifts,  2—4  pairs, 
oblong-lanceoiate,  arute.  1-2 in.  Ion*;:  ten<lrils  branched; 
8ti  les  small,  lanceolate:  peduncles  2-8-fld.,  scarcely 
hmjfer  than  the  Ivs.:  Hs.  purplish.  Jain,  lonj;:  pod  2  in. 
lonia:.  .Summer.  Northern  N.  America  and  N.  Europe. 
in  moist  places.— A  g»K)d  bog  plant.  Var.  myrtifdlius, 
(^ray  (  L.  mtfrfifdlius,  3Iuhl.).  Myktle-leaveu  Maksh- 
PEA.  Has  smaller,  obtuse  Ivs.,  broader  and  larger  stip- 
ules, the  tls.  pale  purple.  Jtily,  Aug.  Banks  of  rivers, 
northern  North  America  to  N.  ('. 

10.  maritimus,  Bigel.  Sea  or  Seaside  Pea.  Beach 
Pea.  Stem  stout,  1-2  ft.  long,  angled,  decumbent:  Ifts. 
3-<J  pairs,  ovate-oblong,  thick,  glaucous,  nearly  blue. 
1-2  in.  long;  stipules  leaf-like,  broadly  ovate  and  cor- 
date-hastate: peduncles  f»-10-fld.,  a  little  shorter  than 
the  Ivs.:  Hs.  j)uride;  wings  and  keel  paler.  ^4  in.  long: 
pod  1%  in.  long,  hairy.  May-Aug.  (Jravelly  seaeoasts 
throughout  northern  hemisphere.— A  spreading  plant 
with  creeping  rootstock  and  of  rapid  growth,  verj-  tena- 
cious of  life,  A  good  plant  in  rock  gardens  ami  in 
gravelly  soil. 

11.  vendsus,  Muhl.  Showy  Wild  Pea.  Stem  stout, 
2-;{  ft.  long,  finely  pubescent,  str^ongly  4-angled:  Ifts. 
4-6  pairs,  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  often  pubescent  below, 
2  in.  long;  stipules  narrow,  short:  peduncle  crowded, 
8-10-fld.,  rather  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  fls.  purple,  G-8 
lines  long:  pod  smooth.  June.  July.  Shady  places  and 
along  streams,  Canada  to  Ua.    S.B.F.G.  II.  37. 

12.  spl^ndens,  Kellogg.  Pride  of  California.  Stem 
8ubshrul»by,  slender,  more  or  less  soft-pubescent:  Ifts. 
4-<J.  ovate-oblong  to  linear,  J^-l  in.  long,  acute;  stipules 
narrow:  peduncle  6-12-ttd.:  tls.  pale  rose  or  violet,  large. 
Dry  hills  of  coast  ranges,  Calif.  Gn.  52:li;{3.— A  green- 
house plant  1  ft.  long  or  more,  becoming  8-10  ft.  at  home, 
where  it  dies  down  during  the  summer.  Elsewhere  it 
adapts  itself  to  climate  but  is  not  hardy  in  N.  United 
States.  Sometimes  confused  with  a  variety  of  L.  lati- 
folius. 


1343. 
Lathjrrus 
Utifolius. 

^     (XK.) 


A  A.    Ilahit  not  climbing:  Ivs.  not  tendril-bearing. 

{Orobus.) 

B.    P/.s.  yellow. 

13.  montinus,  Bernh.(OVo^»f.<j  I i^ttens,  hinn.  L.tiifens, 
Baker).  Stem  simple.  angle<l,  smooth:  Ifts.  5-8  pairs, 
large,  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  glaucous  below:  pe- 
duncles many-fid.,  a  little  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  fls. 
large,  orange-yellow.    June,  July.     Forests  of  the  Alps. 


S.B.F.G.  II.  II.).— A  shade-enduring  iptgics  with  fls. 
in  erect,  spike-like  clusters  and  adapted  to  borders  and 
rockeries. 

BB.   /'/«.  not  yellofC. 

14.  polymdrphua,  Nutt.  Praihie  VETrnuxo.  Stem 
rather  stout,  usually  low,  glabrous  or  finely  pubescent, 
erect,  a  little  wtMxly  at  the  base:  Ifts.  IMi  pairs,  seat- 
tered,  narrowly  oblong,  acute,  thick,  1-2  in.  lonj;;  stipules 
narrowly  acuminate:  {►edunde  2-6-rtd..  a  little  hmger 
than  the  Ivs.:  fis.  purple,  large.  Marfh-.hily.  Grassy, 
alluvial  plains,  Colo,  to  New  Mex.  and  Ariz. 

1.5.  nlger,  Bemh.  {Ombus  nlger,  Linn).  Blapk  Pea. 
Bi,Ar.K  Bitter  VETr-n.  Stem  erect  or  ascendinir. 
branched,  angled,  1-2  ft.  long:  Ifts.  ♦>-8  pairs,  elli[)tical 
or  ovate,  /^-l  in.  long,  light  green,  turning  black  when 
drying;  stipules  narrow,  small  :  peduncles  ♦^-H-fid., 
longer  than  the  Ivs.:  fis.  purple,  small.  June,  .July. 
Mountainous  and  rocky  »listricts.  Middle  Europe.  B..M. 
2201.  — Slender  species,  with  short  rootstock,  succeeding 
in  the  shade. 

h'>.  v^mus,  Bemh.  (()robHH  v^rnus,  Linn.).  Spring 
Bitter  Vetch.  Stem  simple,  somewhat  pubescent,  1-2 
ft.  long:  Ifts.  2-3  pairs,  ovate-acuminate,  light  green; 
stipules  entire:  peduncles  ,')-7-fi<l.,  shorter  than  the  Ivs.: 
fis.  blue-violet;  keel  shaded  with  green,  nmlding.  May, 
June.  Hills  and  woods,  S.  and  central  Europe.  B.M. 
J521.  — The  most  popular  Orobus;  a  compact,  tufted  plant, 
growing  (juickly  in  sun  or  a  little  shade;  best  in  deep, 
sandy  loam,  in  a  sheltered  position;  hardy.  Var.  dlbus, 
a  white  fonu,  is  rare. 

L.  galPgiformis  and  L.  Helretims  are  names  in  the  American 
trade,  hut  fannot  l)e place*!  iKitanically.— X*.  tuberiisus.  Linn.,  has 
been  imported  by  an  American  amateur.  It  differs  from  all  de- 
scrjl>e<l  above  by  having  tul>er».  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  bears  red  dowers,  which  are  gener- 
ally fewer  and  smaller  than  those  of  L.  sylvestris. 

A.  Phelps  Wvman. 

LAUREL.  Properly  Laurus  nobilis, hut  other  broad- 
leaved  evergreens  have  taken  the  name.  In  America, 
the  Kalmias  are  known  as  Laurels.  The  Cherry  Laurel 
is  Prunus  Lauro-cerusHi(,aud  in  America  P.Cnroliniann. 
Portugal  Laurel,  is  P.  Lusitcnica.  Ground  Laurel  is 
Epig^a. 

LAUBESTINUS.    Popular  name  of  Viburnum  Tinus. 

LAUBOCERASUB.    Consult  PrM»j MS. 

LAt^RUS  n6bilis  (Laurus  is  the  ancient  name)  is 
the  Sweet  Bay  tree  of  the  fiorists,  the  most  universal  of 
all  evergreen  tub-plants.  It  is  native  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  40  to  60  ft., 
but  rarely  assuming  a  true  tree-like  form.  As  a  culti- 
vated subject,  it  is  grown  as  a  small  standard  tree,  with 
a  close-sheared  top.  The  plant  endures  abuse  and 
neglect,  the  head  can  be  trimmed  to  almost  any  shape, 
and  the  growth  may  be  kept  within  small  limits  vear 
after  year.  F.R.  1:669  (Fig.  1244).  It  is,  therefore."  the 
most  popular  of  plants  for  decoration  of  open-air  or  ex- 
posed restaurants,  esplanades,  architectural  appurte- 
nances, and  the  like.  Although  much  used  in  America, 
it  is  still  more  popular  in  Europe.  Of  the  European 
dealers  one  may  order  plants  with  heads  trained  to  pyra- 
mids, cones,  globes,  and  the  like,  and  with  bodies  long 
or  short.  The  plant  will  endure  considerable  frost.  It 
is  grown  in  the  open  in  Englan<l:  "The  .Sweet  Bay 
bush  in  the  farmer's  or  cottage  garden  comes  with  its 
story  from  the  streams  of  Greece,  where  it  seeks  mois- 
ture in  a  thirsty  land  along  with  the  wild  Olive  and  the 
Arbutus.  And  this  Sweet  Bay  is  the  Laurel  of  the  poets, 
of  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  poet  and  artist  nations  of 
the  earth— the  Laurel  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  used  in 
many  ways  in  his  worship,  as  we  may  see  on  coins,  and 
in  many  other  things  that  remain  to  us  of  the  great  peo- 
ples of  the  past  "(Gn.  47,  pp.  301,  .'{07).  Although  so 
universally  used,  there  are  few  important  horticultural 
varieties,  — the  variegated-leaved  and  crisped-leaved 
forms  being  the  best  known.  Prop,  by  cuttings,  and 
sometimes  by  seeds. 

Laurus  gives  name  to  the  family  Lauracecf.  which  in- 
cludes Cinnamomum.  Camphora,  Persea,  Sassafras, 
Benzoin,  and  other  genera.   Many  species  have  been  re- 
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ferred  to  Laiini»,  but  with  the  exception  of  two.  these 
species  are  now  placed  In  other  genera.  These  two  true 
LauruHfs  are  L.  nobilin,  Linn,  (the  subject  of  this 
sketch t,  and  />.  CnHttrietmis,  Webb  &  Berth.,  of  the 
Canary  Ixlantls.  The  ti».  are  dioM-ious  or  i>erfect.  small 
and  inconspicuous,  in  sirHil,  axillary  unit>els;  perianth 
with  a  short  tube  and  a  4-parted  limb;  stamens  h-1'2  or 
more,  and  Htamino«lia  often  present :  ovary  sunk  in  the 
receptacle,  the  style  short:   fr.  a  small  berry. 

The  Sweet  Bay  (L.  nobilit)  Las  stiff,  dull  ^1**^^0,  en- 
tire, alternate  Iv8.  lanceolate  or  lance-obloni?  in  shape: 
yellowi^ih  fls.  in  early  spring:  succulent,  purple,  cherry- 


■  ■•  <*ft - 

1244.    Laurus  nobilis  in  tubs. 

like  fruits.  The  Ivs.  are  sometimes  used  in  cookery  and 
the  making  of  confections,  because  of  their  pleasant 
aromatic  tlavor.  The  wreaths  with  which  the  heroes  of 
antiquity  were  crowned  were  made  of  Laurel  leaves. 

Lauruif  lirusoin  of  trade  catalogues  is  Benzoin  ndor- 
iferum.  L.  Sassafras  is  the  Sassafras  tree.  L.  Cam- 
phora  is  the  Camphor  tree  (see  Camphora  and  Cittna- 
ttiomum).  L.  H.  B. 

It  is  estimated  that  several  hundred  thousand  Bay 
Trees  are  s<»ld  every  year  in  Europe  and  America. 
They  are  mostly  imported  from  Belgium  and  Holland, 
where  they  are  cult,  as  follows :  Cuttings  3-4  inches 
long  from  well-ripened  woo<l  are  put  in  sharp  sand, 
either  under  bell  glasses  or  in  glass  cases.  Bottom  heat 
is  not  essential.  After  the  cuttings  have  rooted,  they 
are  potted  in  small  pots,  in  fairly  rich  sandy  loam, 
with  good  drainage,  and  can  then  be  put  in  a  hotbed, 
with  some  gentle  bottom  heat,  where  they  will  at  once 
make  a  good  strong  growth.  After  this  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  planted  in  nursery  rows,  in  rich  sandy  soil,  with 
perfect  drainage.  They  will  make  a  strong  shoot  3  to  5 
feet  in  length  in  one  season.  These  shoots  are  tied  up 
to  stakes.  At  the  end  of  the  growing  season  and  long 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  these  young  plant.*,  to- 
gether with  their  stakes,  are  taken  up  and  put  into  their 
winter  quarters,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  a  well-lighted  and 
ventilated  shed— an  ordinary  bam-like  shed,  sometimes 
built  several  feet  into  the  ground  and  provided  with 
sky-lights  and  ventilators.  Thesa  plants  are  set  inclose 
rows  and  watered  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the 
weather.  Little  or  no  fire  heat  is  useti  in  these  sheds 
unless  the  weather  gets  extremely  cold.  The  tempera- 
ture is  kept  just  above  freezing.  In  the  spring  they  are 
taken  out  and  either  potted  and  plunged  in  nursery 
rows,  or  planted  out,  as  before.  Plenty  of  water,  rich 
peaty  soil  and  the  congenial  moist  atmosphere  near  the 
seacoast  induces  them  to  make  a  fast  and  luxuriant 
growth.  Thus  they  are  cultivated  continually  until  the 
plants  have  been  trained  into  the  desired  form,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  attained  enough  of  this  form  to  show 
their  character,  which  usually  is  from  5  to  G  years  after 
propagation,  they  are  planted  in  properly  proportioned 
hardwood  tubs  and  are  then  ready  for  the  market,  or  to 


be  further  cultlvftte<i,  perhaps  for  a  good  many  years, 
until  they  grow  into  large  specimens.  The  trees  are  cut 
back  and  trimnjed  into  shape  once  a  year,  after  the  new 
growth  is  well  mature<i. 

The  peaty  muck  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  abnmd 
is  very  deceptive  to  Americans,  and  many  tine  trees 
have  l>een  ruined  by  not  understanding  its  nature,  ha 
dark  color  always  makes  it  look  moist.  Sometimes 
when  the  soil  looks  moist  enough  the  tretw  are  really 
dying  from  drought. 

In  retubbing  trees  there  is  danger  of  nsing  for  filling 
material  a  soil  that  is  Uh)  heavy.  The  water  then  runs 
Into  the  new  soil,  leaving  the  ohl  soil  dry.  If  thetrtmble 
Is  not  <letected  soon  the  trees  may  he  spoiletl.  The  only 
thing  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to  comb  out  the  old  ball  anil 
cut  ba«'k  to  live  roots.  The  tree  can  then  be  planted  in 
the  open  to  gain  a  new  set  of  roots,  after  which  the  top 
can  be  cut  back  to  live  w<K>d.  The  tree  may  thus  be 
eventually  brought  into  a  good  shape  again. 

Ah  a  rule.  Bay  Trees  are  not  goo<l  house  plants.  They 
do  not  like  the  dry  heat  of  a  dwelling.  They  can,  how- 
ever, stand  considerable  heat  if  they  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  plenty  of  water.  In  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, when  they  are  making  and  finishing  their  growth, 
they  can  stand  any  quantity  of  liquid  manure  or  of 
strong  manure  mulching,  for  they  are  great  fee«lers. 
3Iany  people  erroneously  suppose  that  this  tree  affords 
the  bay  rum  of  commerce.  The  cured  leaves  of  the 
Sweet  Bay  are  used  in  putting  up  packages  of  rice,  and 
impart  a  rich  and  agreeable  aroma,     jj,  ^,  Siebkecht. 

LAVAin)ULA  (Latin,  lavo,  to  wash;  referring  to  the 
use  of  Lavender  in  the  bath).  Labidta.  This  genus  in- 
cludes the  Lavender  (  L.  vera),  an  ancient  garden  favor- 
ite because  of  its  pleasant  otlor.  The  genus  contains 
about  20  species,  scattere<l  from  the  Me<literranean 
region  to  India;  perennial  herbs,  subshrubs  or  shrubs! 
Ivs.  commonly  crowded  at  the  ba.se,  pinnatifid  or  dis- 
sected :  whorH  2-10-fl(l.,  crowded  intv»  long-peduncled 
cylindrical  spik^^,  which  are  unbranched  or  branched 
from  the  base:  as.  blue  or  violet;  calyx  tubular,  i;{-15- 
striated,  .')-toothed  ;  corolla  lobes  nearly  equal,  or  the 
posterior  lip  2-cut,  the  anterior  3-cut;  .stamens  4,  didyn- 
amous.  declined,  include<l  in  the  tube  ;  style  shortly 
2-cut  at  the  apex.  In  the  North, winter  protection  should 
be  provided  for  Lavender.  The  plant  grows  naturally  in 
dry  and  hilly  wastes.  J.  B.  Keller  advises  a  light, 
open  soil. 

A.    Spike  loose:  upper  floral  Ira.  fertile,  slioHer  than 

the  calyx. 
B.  Lvs.  not  densely  woolly. 
v6ra,  DC.  Lavender.  Subshrub,  1-3  ft.  high  :  lvs. 
oblong-linear  or  lanceolate,  entire;  younger  ones  often 
clustered  in  the  axils,  white-tonientose,  revolute  at  the 
margins;  older  ones  greener,  l-lj^  in.  long:  spikes  in- 
terrupted: whorls  6-10-fld.    Summer. 

Spica,  Cav.  Dwarfer  than  the  true  Lavender,  whiter, 
the  lvs.  more  crowded  at  the  l>ose  of  the  branches,  spike 
denser  and  shorter.  The  floral  lvs.  are  lanceolate  or 
linear  (rhomboid-ovate  acuminate  in  L.  vera),  and  the 
bracts  are  linear-awl-shaped,  shorter  than  the  calyx, 
while  in  L.  vera  the  bracts  are  almost  absent. 

BB.    Lvs.  densely  woolly. 
lan&ta,  Boiss.     Differs  also  from  the  preceding  in 
having  much  longer  and  less  crowded  spikes.    Woolson 
says  it  grows  1-2  ft.  high  and  needs  winter  protection 
at  Passaic,  N.  J. 

AA.    Spike  dense  :  upper  floral  lvs.  sterile,  comose. 
B.    Lvs.  entire. 

Stoechas,  Linn.  Shrub,  2-3  ft.  high  :  lvs.  tomentose, 
aV)out  J-ain.  long  :  spikes  sbort-peduncled,  densely  co- 
mose :  fls.  dark  purple.    Cult,  only  in  S.  Calif. 

BB.    Lvs.  obtusely  pinnate-dentate. 
dent&ta,  Linn.    Lvs.  pubescent :   spike.s  long-pedxin- 
cled:  ris.  deep  purple.    31  editerranean  region.    B.M.  400. 
—  Int.  1900  by  Franceschi.  W.  M. 

Lavender  {L.  vera,  DC),  a  labiate  shnib.  2-3, 
sometimes  (J  ft.  tall,  with  green  or  glaucous  lvs,  and 
flowers  in  cylindrical,  terminal  spikes,  of  a  blue  tint 
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named  from  them,  in  a  native  of  Persia,  the  CanarieH, 
and  th*>  Mt-diterraneun  refcion,  covt-riux  vnit  tracts  of 
dry  land  in  Jj^pain,  Italy  aD<l  southern  Fraa<-e,  iMiltiviite«l 
largely  in  the  laMt-named  country  and  in  the  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Hertford>«I    re,  England. 

In  the  eastern  I'nited  States  it  is  prown  in  but  few 
(gardens,  but  in  California,  where  elinuitic  and  soil  con- 
ditions seem  favorable,  it  is  more  oonunonly  planted, 
thoiit;h  not  upon  a  commercial  scale.  The  dry  noil  of 
tliiit  state  and  the  lit?ht  limestore  soil  of  the  Black  Belt  of 
Alabama  and  adjacent  states  seem  to  be  most  inviting 
to  this  industr}'. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  use  of 
Its  flowers  and  leaves  in  bath  perfumery.  The  flowers 
long  retain  their  strong,  fragrant  oilor  after  drying,  an<i 
upon  distillation  yield  a  lemon-yellow,  /ery  fluid  oil  of 
Hromatic,  bitterish,  burning  taste.  Though  this  is  offi- 
cinally  credited  with  stimulant  and  tonic  properties,  it  is 
seldom  administered  in  the  pure  state.  Its  chief  uses 
are  in  the  manufa<'ture  of  perfumery,  aromatic  vinegar 
and  lavender  water,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  and 
other  o«lorous  substances.  For  these  purposes,  English 
oil  has  long  commanded  the  highest  price,  but  recently 
the  French  product  has  l»een  claimed  superior.  Though 
all  parts  of  the  plant  are  aromatic,  and  both  leaves  and 
flower-stems  are  use«i  in  oil  manufacture,  oil  obtained  in 
the  first  half  hour  of  <Ustillation  from  flowers  alone  is 
much  superior  to  the  later  distillate  and  also  to  the  oil 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  flowers  and  stems.  These 
grades,  and  also  the  highly  valued  product  of  very  dry 
seasons,  are  always  sold  separately. 

Lavender  is  best  propagated  by  cuttings  of  one  sea- 
son's growth  taken  with  a  heel  of  older  woml,  in  late 
autumn  or  early  spring.  When  set  3—4  in.  asunder  in 
rather  moist  soil  and  shaded,  they  strike  more  readily 
and  produce  more  symmetrical  plants  than  older  wood. 
Seed  does  not  propagate  desired  varieties,  and  division 
is  not  adrised,  since  plants  so  obtained  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  than  those  nimle  fnmi  j'oung-wood 
cuttings.  After  danger  of  frost,  the  1 -year-old  plants 
are  set  4  ft.  asumier  in  rows  G  ft.  apart,  running  north 
and  south.  Closer  planting  and  the  hedge-method  yield 
a  smaller  quantity  of  bh>om.  Dry,  light,  calcareous, 
even  stony  soils  upon  sites  where  sun  and  air  are  unim- 
peded by  trees,  etc.,  favor  this  plant.  Upon  such  fewer 
are  injured  by  frost,  and  the  oil  is  of  superior  (juality. 
In  moist  soil  so  much  water  enters  the  plant  as  to 
enfeeble  it,  and  upon  rich  lands  yield  and  quality  both 
suffer.  Light  fertilizing  with  stable  manure  or  ashes 
turned  under  in  autumn,  and  spring  harrowing,  are  ad- 
vised. During  the  first  year  in  the  field  the  plants  should 
be  clipped  to  prevent  flowering  and  to  encourage  stocki- 
ness.  Vigorous  plants  so  treated  nuiy  grow  to  a  height 
and  a  diameter  of  5  t't.,and  when  2—4  years  old  produce 
secondary  bloom  spikes  after  the  general  harvest,  which 
usually  occurs  in  early  August.  Plantations  should  be 
destroyed  when  -i-G  years  old  and  the  land  rested  with 
other  crops  before  setting  to  Lavender  again.  Cutting 
in  clear  weather,  in  early  blossom,  before  the  dew  is  off 
and  at  once  distilling  give  best  results;  but  no  delay 
should  occur.  Cutting  in  wet  weather,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  holding  blossoms  long  before  distilling  and  expos- 
ing them  to  the  sun  after  cutting  result  in  seriims 
losses.  One  pound  of  flowers  yields  from  J^-1  drachm 
of  oil,  and  an  acre  from  10-2.5  pounds.  The  annual  out- 
put of  the  stills  of  Grasse,  France,  is  from  80,000  to 
100,000  kilogrammes. 

"Oil  of  spike,"  obtained  from  a  broad-leaved,  much 
whiter  and  smaller  species  (//.  Spica),  is  less  fragrant 
than  true  Lavender  oil,  being  analogous  to  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, with  which  it  is  often  adulterated.  It  suggests 
the  odor  of  rancid  cocoanut  oil.  Officinally,  it  is  credited 
with  carminative  and  stimulant  properties,  and  has  been 
found  useful  in  nervous  languor  and  headache.  It  is 
used  by  artists  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  by 
porcelain  painters,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  perfumery, 
mainly  as  an  adulterant.  From  20.000  to  25,000  kilo- 
grammes are  annually  produced  at  Grasse. 

M.  G.  Kaixs. 

LAVAT£RA  (two  Lavater  brothers,  physicians  and 
naturalists  at  Zurich,  friends  of  Toumefort )".  Afuh-ttrtir. 
About  18  species  of  widely  scattered  herbs,  shrubs  and 


trees,  tomentose  or  hairy:  \vn.  angled  or  lol)ed:  fls. 
sometimes  2— i  in.  across,  vari«Misly  colureil,  rarely  yel- 
low, solitary  in  the  axils  or  borne  in  tenuinal  racemes; 
column  of  stamens  divided  at  the.  summit  into  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  filaments;  petals  ,'t. 

The  genus  has  5  near  allies  of  garden  value,  which 
are  all  distinguishable  by  their  bractlets.  In  Lavatera 
and  AlthH>a  they  are  grown  together  at  the  base;  in 
Malva  and  Callirhoe  they  are  free  all  the  way,  some- 
times absent  in  Callirhoe;  Sidalcea  has  none  at  all. 
Lavatera  is  further  «listinguished  from  Altha'a  by  hav- 
ing ;Mi  bractlets  (Alth«>a  having  O-iM,  and  the  axis  of 
the  fniit  surpassing  the  carpels,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  Althflfa.  These  plants  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  the 
first  speeies  being  the  conmi<mest,  and  all  prop,  by 
seeds.  There  seem  to  be  no  double  forms.  They  are 
far  less  popular  than  Hollyhocks. 

A.  Annual,  hi-rbiireoHs. 

trim^ttrii,  Linn.  Height  'A-<i  ft. :  Ivs,  nearly  glabrous, 
upper  outs  angled:  fls.  rosy,  4  in.  across:  receptacle  or 
axis  of  the  fr.  expanded  at  the  apex  into  a  «lisk,  inclos- 
ing the  ovary.  Mediterranean  regioti.  Var.  41ba  has 
white  fls.   Gn.  24,  p.  89;  51,  p.  212  and  53:1154.   B.M.  109. 

AA.  Biennial  or  perennial,  shrubby  or  tree-like, 

B.  Foliage  varieffated. 

arbdrea,  Linn.  Biennial,  woody  at  the  base,  with  an- 
nual llowering  branches,  forming  a  shrub  3-5  ft.  high  or 
less:  Ivs.  .>-9-lobe<l.  softly  downy  on  lM)th  sides,  rarely 
nearly  glabrous:  fls.  pale  purple-red,  about  2  in.  across: 
re'ceptacle  small.  marke«l  with  little  pits,  not  exserted. 
Cult,  only  in  the  form  of  var.  varieg4ta,  which  has 
mottled  Ivs.    Gn.  23,  p.  114.    V.8:yy. 

BB.  Foliage  not  variegated. 

C.  Fls.  l—i  in  the  axils,  pedicelled. 

aBSorgentindra,  Kellogg.  Presumably  perennial, 
shrubl>y,  0-15  ft.  high:  Ivs.  glabrous  or  sparingly  stel- 
late-pubescent, 5-7-lobed,  3-6  in.  wide:  fls.  purple; 
petals  1-1 V^  in.  long,  with  long,  narrow,  glabrous  daws, 
and  a  pair  of  dense,  hairy  tufts  at  the  base:  axis  of  the 
fr.  low-conical,  about  as  long  as  the  carpels.  Anacapa 
Island.  Cult,  only  in  S.  Calif.  — F'ranceschi  says  it  makes 
a  large,  round-headed  shrub,  with  large  red  fls.,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  plants  to  stand  saline  winds. 

cc.  Fls.  solitary,  sessile. 

Olbia,  Linn.  Perennial,  shrubby,  about  6  ft.  high: 
hairs  of  the  stem  pilose,  somewhat  clustered,  distant: 
Ivs.  softly  tomentose,  lower  ones  5-lobed,  upper  3-lobed, 
highest  oblong,  scarcely  divided:  fls.  reddish  purple. 
S.  Eu.  — Not  atlvertised  in  America,  but  commonly  cult, 
in  England,  where  it  occasionally  sows  itself,    w^  M. 

LAVENDER.     See  Lavandula. 

LAVENDER  COTTON  is  Santolina  Chamtecyparissus. 

LA  VIA,  of  one  nursery  catalogue,  is  a  typographical 
error  for  Layia. 

LAWN.  For  most  people  the  word  Lawn  bears  a 
vague  meaning,  compounded  of  their  recollection  of 
grass-covered  spaces  dotted  over  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  of  broad  areas  covered  simply  with  closely-mown 
turf.  Both  are  correct  impressions:  but  the  more  im- 
portant feature  is  that  a  Lawn  shall  be  an  open  area  of 
grass  space  (Figs.  1245,  1240).  Many  exceptions  or  ad- 
ditions to  this  definition  may,  however,  be  admitted.  A 
great  white  oak.  for  instance,  rugged  and  picturesque 
against  the  evening  sky,  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  fur- 
nish an  ample  excuse  for  its  retention  on  any  Lawn.  But 
this  would  be  a  happy  chance,  not  affe  *ting  the  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  the  construction  of  a  Lawn 
on  an  open  area. 

It  may  readily  appear  that  the  Lawn  will,  as  originally 
designed,  prove  too  sunny  or  too  strongly  wind-swept 
over  its  extended  expanse;  but  the  remedy  for  this  will 
be  found  to  lie  not  so  much  in  planting  single  trees  or 
detached  groups  of  trees  over  the  uncovered  area,  as  in 
extending  limbs,  points,  promontories  and  peninsulas 
of  trees,  or  trees  and  shrubs,  directly  out  from  the  main 
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1245.  An  open  area  of  ^  ass  space. 

body  of  borderinj;  plantations  which  will  u^.ually  frame 
the  Lawn  anu  the  different  pictures  that  will  appear  iu 
any  properly  unified  scheme  of  landscapi  gardening. 
The  art  of  the  de.dirner  will  display  itself  in  ietermining 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  Lawns  and  these  enclosing  or 
framing  plantations.  A  careful  eye  must,  ot  course,  be 
given  to  the  individuality  of  the  Lawn  itself,  which 
should  never  be  allowed  to  merge  into  the  neighboring 
plantations.  A  like  principle  applies  to  all  kinds  of  art 
—  it  is  fundamental  and  vital  in  its  character.  T'le 
reader  may  fancy  that  its  application  would  tend  to  limit 
the  beauty  of  landscape  gardening  by  eliminating  cer- 
tain features  of  natural  b«'auty,  such  as  trees,  shrubs 
and  beds  of  flowers,  but,  if  he  will  look  at  an  open  Lawn 
with  discerning  and  sympathetic  eyes,  he  will  tind  that 
the  "moving  cloud-shailows,  waving  grass,  rich  patches 
of  dark  and  light  green,  studded  with  the  starry  radi- 
ance of  the  humble  flora  of  the  grass,  and  the  hundred 
incidents  of  blazing  or  subdued  color  and  form  that  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  of  an  open  meadow,"  need  no  added 
beauty  of  tree  or  shrub  to  perfect  their  nearly  unap- 
proachable loveliness.  So  important  does  the  writer 
consider  the  essential  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Lawn 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
home  domain,  that  he  always  feels  inclined  to  term  it 
the  true  focus  of  the  picture,  the  central  point  of  inter- 
est in  any  landscape  gartlening  design. 

This  being  the  case,  it  behooves  us  always  to  literally 
leave  no  stone  unturned  or  clod  of  earth  untilled  and 
xinfertilized  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  open  Lawn. 
Did  the  rea«ler  ever  really  see  such  an  one  t  Let  him  an- 
swer frankly  to  himself  whether  he  has  or  has  not  seen  a 
Lawn  which  showed  no  traces  of  twitch  grass  and  other 
early  weeds  in  July,  nor  any  summer  grass  and  later 
weeds  in  August  and  September,  — above  all.  a  Lawn 
which  would  stand  a  protracted  drought  without  artificial 
watering.  Very  likely  he  will  think  it  is  impossible  to 
make  such  a  Lawn  under  the  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate which  each  luid  all  of  us  are  likely  to  believe  spe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  we 
live.'  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  declare  that  he 
has  seen  such  a  Lawn  in  some  remote  place,  but  if  we 
question  him,  ten  chances  to  one  we  shall  find  that  his 
observation  of  this  exceptional  Lawn  is  limited— that  he 
has  not  wintered  and  summered  near  it,  or  seen  it  dur- 
ing its  periods  of  "storm  and  stress."  The  writer  knows 
one  place  where  such  a  Lawn  can  be  seen,  and  he  refers 
to  it,  not  becaust-  ii  is  properly  a  Lawn,  for  it  lacks  the 
requisite  framing  plantations;  but  it  is  perfect  in  the 
first  essential  of  a  good  Lawn— it  is  a  piece  of  perfect 
Lawn  grass.  A  brief  description  will  show  how  this 
standard  of  excellence  was  reached.  The  Lawn  consists 
of  small  v>atches  of  grass  turf  on  a  private  farm  in  Man- 
chester, Conn.  Each  patch  was  worked  and  turned  over 
with  various  ingeni(msly  contrived  hoes,  forks  and  rakes 
until  the  last  lurking  weed  was  removed  that  could  be 
found  by  dint  of  skill  and  untiring  patience.  The  soil 
was  that  of  an  old  garden,  and  naturally  good.  It  was 
tilled  in  the  must  thorough  manner  and  not  fertilized  at 
all.  for  fear  new  weeds  be  introduced.  Then,  in  this 
melh)wand  receptive  medium,  were  set  cuttings  or  joints 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  luxuriant  varieties  of  grasses 


which  had  been  discovered  by 
months  and  even  years  of  keen 
and  intelligent  search  in  the  old 
meadows  of  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  World  from  Austria  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  result  is  aa  elastic 
lirmness,  an  endurance,  depth 
and  richness  of  the  turf  which 
suggests  to  the  tread  the  deep 
pile  of  some  Eastern  carpet  woven 
in  a  hand-loom. 

But  all  can  not  attain  this 
standard  on  their  Lawns.  \\,r 
those  who  do  not  Iook  hi;rher 
than  the  ordinary  standard  — and 
even  tnis  is  none  too  often  de- 
sired, or  even  understood,  by  the 
general  public  — the  followinyr  di- 
rections for  Lawn  making  may  be 
given: 

L  The  Lawn  should  be  care- 
fully gra<led,  either  convex,  level  or  concave,  in  such 
comparativelv  long,  suave  and  graceful  lines  as  will  ac- 
conl  with  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  ground  (Fig. 
1247). 

2.  Plow,  harrow  or  spade,  and  fork  the  soil  of  the 
Lawn  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  if  possible,  and  keep  re- 
moving the  stones  and  bumii>g  the  gathered  rubbish 
for  several  weeks,  or  as  long  as  you  can  persuade  your- 
self i)  do  it,  or  pay  any  one  else  \o  do  it,  with  the  full 
assurance  that  no  matter  how  mucl;  you  do.  you  will  not 
be  likely  to  destroy  all  the  weeds  avd  win  the  very  best 
possible  results. 

3.  Enrich  the  soil  by  a  covering  of  still  richer  mold. 
Next  to  this  in  eflRciency  are  bone  dust,  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  nitrogenou-^  manures 
like  ground  flesh  and  bone  mixed  in  proportions  suited 
to  the  special  soil,  which  may  vary  materially  in  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  usiud  prop<irtions 
are  one  tou  to  the  acre  of  ordinary  artificial  fertilizers, 
isuch  as  superphosphate  of  lime  and  bone  dust,  or  15  to 
25  of  well-rotted  stable  manure.  If  artificial  fertilizers 
are  not  available,  then  take  cow  manure,  slieep  manure, 
or  last  of  all,  because  it  is  the  most  ])r')dixctive  of  weeds, 
ordinary  stable  manure.  These  natural  manures  are, 
after  all,  the  best,  save  for  their  weed-bearing  qualities. 
They  will  need  composting  with  several  times  their 
bulk  of  good  soil  and  evenly  spreading  and  harrowing 
or  raking  in  throughout  the  surface  of  the  Lawn. 

4.  Tor  turfing,  the  cleanest  grass  seed  that  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  price  will  be  found  the  best  in  the  end. 


1246.   Ground  plan  of  a  nature -like  Ki>     en. 
To  show  relative  importance  of  lawn  and  planting. 

The  bulk  of  this  seed  should  be  Kentucky  blue-grass  or 
June-glass  ( Poa  pratensis )  mixed  with  red-top  or  herd's- 
grass  {Agrostis  alha,  var.  vulijari.t),  or  Agrostis  canina, 
the  Rhode  Island  bent-grass!  The  advantage  of  usinfe 
several  kinds  of  grass  is  that  the  first-comers  hold  pos- 
session of  the  gnnind  against  incursions  of  wee«ls  until 
the  stronger  but  slower-growing  Kentucky  blue-grass 
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gets  complete  root-hold,  when,  in  the  struj?i?le  for  life, 
the  earlier  jjrowths  of  grass,  being  weaker,  go  to  the 
wall  and  are  crowded  out  of  existence.  How  fine  this 
blue-grass  may  become  under  favorable  conditions  it 
will  be  needless  to  point  out  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
grass  meadows  of  Kentucky. 

.").  On  a  quiet  daj'  the  see<l  should  be  sown  evenly 
over  the  Lawn  surface— a  task  which  can  be  well  lione 
only  by  much  skill  and  experience.  The  ground  will 
then  need  careful  raking  with  a  fine-toothed  iron  rake, 
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1247.  An  easy  Krade  for  a  steep  lawn. 


ard  rolling  with  an  iron  roller,  the  heavier  the  better. 
In  very  dry  and  windy  weather  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  sow  grass  seed. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  grass  has  grown  .?  or  4  inches,  cut  it 
first  with  a  scythe  and  afterwards  with  the  Lawn  mower, 
in  order  to  secure  a  good,  thick-set  turf.  Every  spring, 
and  oftener  if  wet  weather  prevails,  a  compacting  with 
the  iron  roller  will  serve  a  good  purpose.  Fertilizing  on 
the  top  of  the  Lawn  in  the  winter  is  alwaj's  in  order, 
provhk'd  the  remainders  of  rubbish  from  the  sta])le 
manure  that  may  be  used  be  removed  early  in  spring 
J»efore  the  grass  starts. 

7.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  care  to  be 
given  the  Lawn  in  tlie  process  of  its  establishment  is 
the  weeding  oi  the  first  summer.  The  next  is  the  weed- 
ing of  the  second  summer— and  the  third  is  theweedins; 
at  any  time  it  may  need  it,  no  matter  how  many  years 
may  have  elapsed  since  its  constniction.  The  onion 
patch  and  the  flower  garden  need  no  more  weeding  tlian 
the  Lawn,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  use 
and  beauty  of  either  onion  patch  or  flower  «^anlen  can 
never,  combined,  equal  thosp  of  the  home  Jjawn.  In  it, 
skill  and  patie  ^e  and  the  love  of  beauty  find  abundant 
r^^^ard.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 

La\vns  for  the  3oi'TH.  — The  scarcity  of  handsome 
Lawns  throughout  the  South  often  leads  to  the  impres- 
sion that  the  cause  is  from  a  lack  of  i)roper  grasses  pos- 
sessing suflicient  resisting  i)ower  to  withstand  the  long, 
warm  summers.  This  idea  is,  unfortunately,  wideh'  en- 
tertained, and.  as  a  consequence,  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing features  of  landscape  gardening  is  lost.  The  princi- 
pal cause  which  has  led  to  this  opinion  is  from  the 
endeavor,  in  the  formation  of  Lawns,  to  use  the  many 
kinds  of  grass  seeds  which  are  so  successful  in  the 
northern  states  and  which  are  unsuited  for  southern 
soils  and  climate,  unless  in  a  few  exceptional  localities. 

Sown  during  the  fall  months  in  properly  prepared 
l.^nd,  a  very  good  stand  can  be  had  during  winter  atid 
early  sunnner,  but  unless  there  is  sufficient  moisture, 
either  from  copious  rains  or  liberal  irrigation,  most  of 
those  otherwise  excellent  gr  isses  fail  and  die  out  dur- 
ing a  protracted  drought.  Lawns  of  an  extensive  area, 
when  formed  with  northern  and  European  grasses,  are 
thereftire  unadvisable  South,  Imt  where  the  extent  is 
limited,  the  soil  deeply  dug,  w«'ll  fertilized  and  artifi- 
cial irrigation  available,  then  a  very  satisfactory  result 
may  be  expected.  Several  Lawn  grass  mixtures  are  rec- 
ommended, but  the  best  that  has  come  un<ler  our  obser- 
vation is  the  formula  known  in  Philadelphia  as  "Ever- 
green Lawn  Mixture." 

There  are,  however,  several  native  and  exotic  grasses, 
which  not  only  resist  the  long  summer  heat,  but,  if 
properly  treated,  afford  most  excellent  Lawn-makiiiff 
material.     First  of  all  is  the  Bermuda  grass  (Cynodon 


or  Capriola),  a  plant  of  trailing  and  stoloniferotis  habit. 
Although  it  is  known  throughout  the  southern  states 
under  the  name  of  Bermuda,  it  is,  however,  a  native 
graps  of  Bengal  and  other  sections  of  India,  and  found, 
also,  in  Corea.  In  Bengal  it  is  known  as  "  Doob  grass," 
!  ''•i  there  highly  prized  for  its  vigorous  growth  of  a 
sof  ,  dark  hue,  and  thrivintr  where  scarci»ly  any  other 
kind  will.  This  grass  has  become  widely  disseminated 
throughout  the  South,  where  it  has  received  both  the 
harshest  possible  reputation  as  a  nuisance  when  allowed 
to  take  a  foothohl  in  cultivated  fields  and  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  unstiniv  '  ])raise  from  those 
who  have  learned  its  great  \ul,.;e  as  a  pasture, 
hay  or  Lawn  grass. 

When  required  for  Lawns,  the  roots   should 
be  cut  in  short  lengths,  — passing  them  through 
a  hay  cutter  is  the  most  expeditious.     Let  the 
ground  be  well  and  <leeply  plowed  or  dug,  well 
matmr*  d,  find  atter  sowing  tho  pieces  of  grass 
roots  they  must  be  either  rake<l  or  harrowed 
in,  then  the  surface  ma«ie  perfectly  level  by 
rolling;  or,  where  the  area  is  limite«l,  the  roots 
may  be  planted  6  inches  apart.    Ph>vt  at  any 
time  durinK  February  or  March,  or  ..i  the  fail 
if   preferred.     If    during;   the  spring   the   soil 
should  become  very  dry,  an  occasional  watering, 
where  this  is  practicable,  should  be  attended  to 
until  the  grass  is  well  established.    Neither  ex- 
cessive heat  or  cold  will  kill  the  roots  if  left 
undisturbed,  but  plowing  up  durinjr  warm  \\eather  will 
soon  rid  the  ground  of  the  roots  if  this  is  desired.    As 
the  new  growth  attain>'  a  few  inches  in  height,  use  the 
Lawn   mower  every   week   or  ten   days   during  moist 
weather,  but  even  during  dry  weather  tu<  grass  must  be 
kept  occasionally  clipped  to  prevent  flowering.    If  the 
growth   is  not  vigoroj.-;,  apply  a  top-dressing  of  bone 
meal.    In  the  fall  a  coat  of  well-rotted  stable  manure 
shouM  be  given  ;    this  may  be  raked  t)ff  early  in  the 
spring,  previously  running  a  sharp-toothed  harrow  over 
the  Lawn,  and  finally  rolling  it  well.    In  this  way  a  per- 
manent and  jroo<l  Lawn  may  be  secureil  with  very  little 
additional  <'xpense.    Any  soil,  unless  naturally  very  wet, 
will  suit  Bermuda  trrass. 

Paspalum  (Ii.'<ti<hum,  or  "Joint  grass,"  is  native  of 
the  southern  states,  and  usually  found  in  moist  or  low 
grounils.  It  can  be  utilized  in  soils  which  are  too  wet 
to  suit  the  Bermuda,  but  at  best  makes  an  inditferent 
Lawn,  as  it  is  of  low-creeping  and  not  suflicient ly 
dense  habit. 

liottbd  Uin  rufjosa,  known  on  the  coast  belt  and 
Florida  as  "Goose  grass"  (St.  Autrustine  grass),  is  an 
ere«t-growing  perennial  plant,  with  flat  or  channelled 
leaves.  It  is  found  in  pine-barren  swamps  and  ponds 
from  Florida  to  North  Carolina,  and  being  well  adapted 
to  the  santly  soils  of  the  cor.st,  even  those  which  are 
commonly  termed  salt-water  lands,  it  is  therefore  valu- 
able for  such  localities.  As  for  the  Bermuda,  the  soil 
should  be  well  fertilized  and  pn'pared.  The  rootlets 
are  planted  in  rows  a  few  inches  apart.  As  the  growth 
])etrins,  repeated  clippings  are  required.  While  it  makes 
a  coarse  sod,  still  its  bright  green  color  and  a<laptability 
to  soils  where  few  other  grasses  of  low  growth  are  pos- 
sible, makes  it  a  valuable  plant  for  Lawns. 

Many  Lawns  are  injured  by  allowing  other  grasses  to 
take  a  foothold.  Sporoholus  ImUruK,  or  "Smut  jrrass," 
was  originally  intro-iuced  from  the  West  Indies.  It 
soon  forms  large  tufts,  with  tall,  wiry  stems,  whose 
panicles  are  usually  covered  with  a  black  fungous 
growth.  Aristida  }>uri>Kr(i!<rens,  or  "Broom  Sedge," 
will  soon  deface  a  Lawn  if  left  undisturbed.  Both 
should  be  eradicated  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

P.  J,   BEUrKMAXS, 

LAWSONIA  (after  Dr.  Lawson,  who  published  in  1709, 
at  London,  an  acc<>unt  of  his  botanical  journey  in  Caro- 
lina). Liffhrfieeiv.  This  genus  includes  a  tropical  shrul), 
cult,  in  Europe  under  glass  for  ornament  and  outdoors 
in  the  tropics  throuj;hout  the  world.  Its  fragrant  white 
fls,  produce  the  henna  or  alhenna  of  the  Arabs  (Cyprus 
of  the  ancients),  which  is  used  in  Eijypt  and  elsewhere 
by  women  to  color  their  naiis.  atid  by  men  to  dye  their 
))eards.  In  America  it  seems  to  be  cult,  only  in  S.  Calif, 
and  S.  Fla. 

Lawsonia  is  a  genus  with  perhaps  only  one  species,  a 
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glabrous  shrub,  •with  branches  spiny  or  not.  Important 
generic  characters  are:  calyx  4-part cm!  :  petals 4:  stamens 
8:  capsule  globose,  4-celled,  rupturing  irregularly. 

6Iba,  Lara.  Hexxa  Plant.  Lvs.  opposite,  oval-lanceo- 
late, entire,  short-stalked  :  fls.  panicled.  Native  to  In- 
dia, the  1     ient,  N.  Afr.    Naturalized  in  West  Indies. 

LATEBINO.  Figs.  1248-1253,  Layering  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  a  part  of  a  plant  stem  is  made  to  produce 
roots  while  still  attached  to  and  nourished  by  the  parent 
plant,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  maintain  an  independent 
growth.  The  tendency,  under  favorable  conditions,  to 
produce  roots  from  the  car  bium  zone  of  some  part  of 
the  stem  is  manifested  by  many  plants,  especially  in  the 
tropics.  It  may  be  noticed  in  the  species  of  Ficus  culti- 
vated in  the  greenhouse,  in  Epiga?a  and  J^hus  Toxicoden- 
dron in  the  woods,  in  tomato  vines  in  the  garden,  in 
grape  canes  lying  on  the  ground,  and  frequently  in  young 
apple  trees  when  the  tnmk  becomes  covered  with  earth 
to  an  unusual  depth.  With  most  such  plants,  rooting  by 
detached  parts  is  easily  accomplished,  and  this  being 
more  convenient, layering  is  generally  practic€*d  only  with 
those  plants  which  do  not  root  readily  from  cuttings. 

The  mode  of  root-production  is  essentially  the  same 
in  either  case.  The  right  conditions  as  to  moisture, 
temperature,  food  supply,  etc.,  seem  to  stimulate  the 
formation  t»f  one  or  more  growing  points  in  the  cambium 
zone.  The  multiplying  cells  force  their  way  through  the 
bark,  and  if  favorable  soil  contact  is  secured,  supporting 
roots  are  soon  developed.  The  same  results  may  come, 
sometimes  more  readily,  from  or  near  a  callus  formed  in 
the  eflfort  to  heal  a  cut  surface.  It  is  when  the  food  sup- 
ply is  deficient  or  the  cell  action  is  so  slow  that  the  de- 
tached part  would  perish  before  supporting  roots  could 
be  established,  that  rooting  while  the  parts  are  still  at- 
tached to  and  nourished  by  the  parent  plant  need  be 
employed. 

The  different  methods  of  Layering  are  simply  matters 
of  detail  adapted  to  the  varying  natures  of  the  plants  to 
be  dealt  with.  Usually  branches  are  selected  of  rather 
young  wood,  which  can  easily  be  brought  under  the  soil 
an<l  which,  when  rooted,  can  be  removed  without  danui^re 
to  the  old  plant.  The  most  favorable  season  is  generally 
the  spring  or  time  of  most  rapid  cell  growth. 


tion  of  it  is  covered  with  2  or  3  inches  of  rich  earth,  the 
end  being  bent  to  an  upright  position  and  fastened  to  a 
stake.  The  bend  and  consequent  rupture  of  the  bark 
may  be  all  that  is  needed  to  obstruct  the  movement  of 
food-material  and  cause  the  development  of  roots  at  this 


1248.  A  layer  notched  at  the  bottom. 

The  methods  of  Layering  may  be  represented  in  the 
following  diagram : 

METHOI»S   OF    LAYERINO 

Boned  branch  — 
Hark  ruptured. 
Bark  ringed. 
Tonjfiie  <nit. 
Tip  layereil. 

Jfotmrf-  or  stool-layer. 

P9tted  or  aerial  layer. 

(  SimpU  layer. 
-'  Trench  layer. 
(  Serpentine  layer. 

As  shown  in  Fii:.  1248.  a  stiitable  branch  is  betit  to  the 
ground  and  held  in  [ilace  by  a  forked  j)in,  so  that  a  por- 
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Shrubs 


Vines  anp 
Canes 


1249.  A  layer  ringed  or  girdled  at  the  bottom. 

point.  If  not,  a  tongue  may  be  cut  not  deeper  than  one- 
third  of  th?  thickness  of  the  branch  from  b«low  upwards 
and  veHT  a  bud  or  node.  In  Fig.  1249  a  layered  branch 
is  shown  with  a  ring  of  bark  removed,  a  good  practice 
with  thick,  hard-barked  species. 

For  many  low-branched  shrubs,  mound- or  stool-layers 
are  prepared  (Fig.  1250),  as  follows:  In  the  spring,  head 
the  bush  bnck  to  a  series  of  stubs,  which  will  produce  a 
large  nun  rof  vigorous  young  shoots.  By  midsummer, 
in  some  c;  es,  or  the  following  spring,  a  mound  of  earth 
is  thrown  around  the  old  stool  and  the  base  of  the  new- 
shoots,  and  from  these  latter  abundant  rooting  is  se- 
cured, so  that  by  the  following  autumn  or  spring  they 
may  be  separated  and  set  in  nursery  rows. 

When  a  branch  cannot  be  brought  to  the  ground, 
sometimes  the  earth  is  brought  to  the  branch  by  clasp- 
ing the  halves  of  a  broken  or  specially  nuide  pot  around 
a  tongued  or  girdled  branch  and  fiiling  in  earth  and 
sphacnum  moss  to  retain  the  moisture ;  or  the  moss  may 
be  held  in  place  by  a  cone  of  strong  paper  (  Fig.  1251 ). 
It  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  pot  with  a  light  stand 
of  stakes.  Where  a  moist  atmosphere  is  retained,  as  in 
a  conservatory,  merely  a  l>all  of  sphagnum  Ixnind  around 
the  branch  with  twine  will  serve  an  equally  good  purpose 
with  less  trouble.  This  kind  of  propagation  is  known  as 
air-layering,  Chinese  layering  or  circumposition. 

In  the  case  of  vines,  a  cane  may  be  laid  horizontally  in 
a  shallow  trench,  cov- 
ering a  few  inches  to 
induce  rooting,  and 
leaving  a  n<»de  or  two 
expose<l  for  growth, and 
so  on  to  the  end.  as 
shown  by  Fig.  1252. 
After  young  shoots  are 
well  started  from  the 
uncovered  buds,  the 
earth  may  be  tille<l  in  to  the  level  of  the  dotted  line. 

In  Fig.  125;{  is  shown  what  is  often  called  the  serpen- 
tine layer,  in  which  the  cane  is  bent,  portions  being 
covered  and  the  intervals  left  above  the  grountl.  It  is 
said  that  by  this  means  the  tendency  of  the  sap  to  flow 
to  the  extremity  and  there  make  the  strongest  growth, 
is  overcome,  and  even  rooting  secured  the  whole  length 
of  the  cane.  This  method  is  often  used  with  quick-grow- 
ing vines  like  clematis  and  wistaria,  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  succession  of  layers  from  the  an- 
nual growth  during  spring  and  early  summer, 

Allof  the  foregoing  operations  will  be  found  more 
reailily  successful  in  the  more  moist  situations  ;  more 
succesisful  in  the  nearly  saturated  atmosphere  of  the 
southern  states,  f«>r  instance,  than  in  the  comparatively 
dry  conditions  of  the  prairie  states.  g.  C.  JLasos. 


1250.  Mound-  or  Stool- Layering. 
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LAYIA  (Thomas  Lay.  naturalist  in  the  Beechey  voy- 
age). Cohijto.sittf.  About  i;{  species  of  California  an- 
nuals, with  yellow  or  white  tls.  in  spriuf?  or  early  sum- 
mer. Lvs.  chierty  alternate,  all  entire  or  some,  particu- 
larly the  lower,  with  al»uut  2  pairs  of  linear  side  lobes 
above  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  For  general  culture  they 
are  probably  inferior  to  MmJia  elegit  n»,v;\i\c\x  has  a  sinu- 
lar  habit  and  is  distinguished  by  the  blood-colored  spot 
at  the  base  of  the  rays.  The  lis.  in  Layia  are  about  1-1 H 
in.  across,  and  the  rays  are  distinctly  3-toothed.  The 
species  described  below  are  diffuse,  much-branched  and 
about  a  foot  high.  It  is  probable  that  for  best  results 
they  should  be  started  early  indotirs,  and  transplanted 
outdoors  in  May.    Easy  to  grow, 

A.    JR(njs  entirely  white. 

glanduldsa,  F'»ok.  Hispid,  sometimes  glandular:  lvs. 
1-1  V^  in.  long,  -  lines  broad,  linear,  the  tipper  ones  all 
entire:  rays  8-        B.M.  G8.50.  — Not  cult.,  but  desirable. 

AA.    Hays  yellow,  sometimes  tipped  white 

B.    Plants  hairy. 

^legans,  Torr.  &  Gray.  All  the  upper  lvs.  entire:  rays 
lO-lJ.  yellow,  rarely  white-tipped:  pappus  white  or  whit- 


LEATHER  FLOWER.  Chmntis  Vioma.  L.  Jacket. 
JEHc>rl;fi>fif.t  innu-tatf.  L.  Leaf.  Channnlaphnt.  L. 
Wood.    JJirra  palustris;  also  Cyrilla. 


1251.  Air-Layerine. 

ish.  its  copious  villous  hairs  much  shorter  than  the  awn- 
shaped  bristles,  whicii  are  hmg  i>luniose  below  the  mid- 
dle.    This  and   the  next    have  a   few  small,  scattered, 
stalked  glands  which  are  wanting  from  the  last 
two.     Gn.  \\\,   p.  4(m.  — Procurable  from   western 
collectors.    Perhaps  the  best  of  the  genus. 

platygldssa,  Gray.  Some  of  the  upper  lvs.  pin- 
natitid  :  rays  light  yellow,  commonly  white- 
tipped  :  pappus  of  stout,  awn-like  bristles  which 
are  upwardly  scabrous.    B.M.  3719.  — Cult,  in  Eu. 

BB.    Plants  not  hairy  or  at  most  minutely 
pubescent. 

Galligldssa,  Gray,  Akenes  villous-pubescent  or 
partly  glabrate:  pappus  of  10-18  very  unecjiuil 
and  rigi<l  awl-shaped  awns.  B.  R.  22:18,10  (er- 
roneously as  Oxi/nra  rhri/sanfhttnoides). 

chrysanthemoldes,  (imy  {Oxifunt  chrysnnthe- 
tumth's,  DC.).  Akenes  wholly  trlabrous,  iiroader: 
pappus  none.  Ni>t  B.K.  22:  18.")0,  which  i^  tjie 
above.  According  to  Thorburu  this  is  a  hardy 
annual  trailer  with  white  tls.,  blooming  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

LEAD  PLANT  is  Amorpha  cane-ncens. 

LEADWORT.    Plumba.jo. 


1252.  A  horixontal  multiple  layer. 

LEBIDIEROPSIS  (Greek  ;  resembling  Lebidiera.  a 
genus  now  included  in  Cleistanthiis).  Euphorhideeif. 
This  genus  includes  a  small  tree  with  very  hard  wood, 
and  of  unknown  value,  introduced  from  a  botanical  gar- 
den of  northern  India  by  Reasoner  Bros.,  Oneco,  Fla. 
Lebidieropsis  was  reduced  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  to 
the  rank  of  a  subgeims  of  Cleistanthus,  but  in  the 
Flora  of  British  India  Hooker  says  that  Lebidieropsis 
stiould  probably  be  restored,  the  se^ds  being  globose, 
while  in  Cleistanthus  they  are  always  oVdouT.  The  seeds 
also  differ  in  structure,  (teneric  characters  of  Cleistan- 
thus are:  trees  or  shrubs;  lvs.  alternate.  2-ranked.  en- 
tire: tls.  smr.U  or  minute,  in  axillary  clusters  and  sjiikes, 
momvcious:  calyx  5-cleft  or  4-r»-cleft:  petals  as  many, 
minute;  stamens  5;  tilamcnts  united  in  a  column  in  the 
center  of  the  disk:  ovary  3-celled. 

orbicnl^ris,  Muell..  Arg.  Lvs.  \%-\  in,  long.  IK-H  in. 
wide,  leathery,  broadly  obovate  or  elliptic,  tip  rounded 
or  retuse,  glaucous  beneath,  nerves  5-8  puirs:  lis.  silky, 
."Mi  in  a  cluster;  petals  tleshy.  narrow:  seeds  2  lines 
thick,  chestnut-brown,  with  s<'anty  albumen.  Hooker 
does  not  recognize  the  :$  varieties  distinguished  by 
Mueller  on  the  shape  and  hairiness  of  the  lvs. 

L£DUM  (hilou.  .incient  Greek  name  of  Cistns). 
£ri--()((ir.  Labkadok  Tea.  Ornamental  l<»w  evergreen 
shrubs  with  alternate,  entire,  short-petioled  lvs.,  slightly 
fragrant  when  bruised,  and  with  hands«mie  white  fls.  in 
terminal  umbels,  ai>pearing  in  early  summer.  They  are 
all  hardy  North.  an«l  well  adapted  for  borders  of  ever- 
irreen  shrubberies  or  for  planting  in  swampy  situations. 
They  thrive  as  well  in  sunny  as  in  partly  shaded  situa- 
tions, an<l  prefer  a  moist,  sandy  and  peaty  soil.  Trans- 
planting is  easy,  if  the  plants  are  moved  with  a  sufficient 
ball  of  earth.    Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  in  sandy 


1253.  Serpentine  L>  yerine. 

peat  and  treated  like  those  yt  Azalea  and  Rhododen- 
dron, the  young  plants  growing  but  slowly;  increased 
also  by  layers  and  division.  Three  species  in  the  arctic 
and  cold  regions  of  the  northern  hemisi'here,  all  found 
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in  N.  America.  Allied  to  Rhododendron,  hut  corolla 
polypetalous.  Fls.  rather  small,  ^i-}^  in.  across,  long- 
pedicel.ed,  in  terminal,  umbel-like  racemes;  calyx  lobes 
and  petals  5,  spreading;;  stamens 5-10:  capsule  nodding. 
5-celled,  separating  from  the  base  into  5  valves,  with 
many  minute  seeds.  The  Ivs.  contain  a  volatile  oil,  with 
narcotic  properties;  the  Ivs.  of  L.  lati folium  are  said 
to  have  been  used  during  ihe  war  of  independence  as 
a  substitute  for  tea,  hence  the  name  "Labrador  Tea." 

palastre,  Linn.  Wild  Rosemarv.  One  to  2  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  linear  or  linear-oblong,  revoluteat  the  margin,  dark 
green  and  somewhat  rugose  above,  densely  ferrugineous- 
tomentose  beneath  like  the  young  branches,  Vi-iyi  in. 
long:  stamens  10:  capsule  ovate.  May.  June.  N.  hemi- 
sphere, in  N.  America  from  Newfoundland  to  Alaska. 
L. B.C.  6:560.  Var.  dilatitum,  (iray.  Lvs.  broader:  cap- 
sule more  oblong.  X.W.  coast  of  N.  Amer..  Japan.  Var. 
deciimbens,  Ait,  With  procumbent  stems  and  shorter 
usually  oval  Ivs. 

latifdlium,  Ait.  (L.  GroenldnfJicnm,  Oeder).  One  to 
3  ft.,  similar  to  the  former,  but  lvs.  broader,  oblong  or 
linear-oblong,  1-2  in.  long,  tomentum  beneath  often 
whitish  at  tirst:  stamens  5-7:  capsule  oblong.  May, 
June.  Canada  to  Brit.  Col.,  south  to  Pa.  and  Wis. 
L.  B.C.  6:534  and  11:1049  (as  L.  cnnadense).  J.  H.  IIL 
31:20  {as  L.  pa  lustre).    Gn.34,p.31. 

L.  burifoUum.  Berg.=Leiophyllum  bitxifolium.— Zf.  glandu- 
Idsum,  Nutt.  Shrub,  to  tj  ft.:  ivs.  olilong  or  oval,  glabrous, 
glaucous  and  glnndular  beneath:  stamens  10.  July,  Aug.  B.C. 
to  Calif.   B.M.  7610.  ALFRED  RehDER. 

L££A  (James  Lee,  Scotch  nurseryman,  1715-1795 ^ 
Leedcece.  About  20  species  of  tropical,  oriental  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  cult,  as  young  plants 
in  warm  conservatories  for  their  colored  foliage  and 
stately  habit.  Lvs.  alternate.  1-3  times  pinnate:  Ifts. 
entire  or  serrate;  tendrils  none:  Hs.  small  or  large,  red, 
yellow  or  green,  in  cymes;  calyx  5-toothed;  petals  5, 
connate  at  the  base  and  with  the  tube  of  stamens :  ovary 
3-6-celled;  cells  1-ovuIed:  fr.  a  berry.  ByBenthamand 
Hooker  this  genus  was  placed  in  the  order  Ampelidea?, 
which  others  call  Vitaceap.  Vitis  diflFers  in  having  the 
climbing  habit,  ovary  2-celIed;  cells  2-ovuled.  The  first 
species  mentioned  seems  to  be  valued  particularly  for 
its  fls. :  the  others  are  foliage  plants  which  are  presum- 
ably distinct  horticulturally,  but  2  <»f  them  may  not  be 
good  botanical  species,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  tlowers. 

Leeas  are  tropical  house  plants.  L.  amahilis  has 
beautiful,  silvery,  vine-like  foliage.  It  makes  a  hand- 
some plant  for  pillar-posts,  and  does  exceedingly  well 
planted  out:  but  it  should  be  given  a  season  of  rest  dur- 
ing winter  time  by  a  partial  drying  out,  when  it  will 
loose  most,  if  not  all,  its  foliage.  This  practice  should 
be  followed  in  any  case.  It  may  also  be  grown  as  a 
trained  specimen  in  pots.  Peaty  soil  is  often  recom- 
mended, but  good  light  loam,  with  plenty  of  drainage, 
does  equally  well. 

A.   Foliage  green. 

COCCinea,  Planch.  Lvs.  3-pinnate;  Ifts,  Son  each  main 
division  of  the  leaf.  ol)long-lanceolate,  dentate,  margin 
recurved:  fls,  60  or  more  in  a  trichotoraous,  flat-topped 
cluster  about  3  in.  across,  scarlet  in  bud,  the  5  spread- 
ing lobes  of  the  corolla  pink  above;  stamens  yellow,  ex- 
serted,  each  fl.  about  Y^  in,  across,  Burma,  B.M,  ,5299, 
—  It  begins  to  flower  when  only  a  foot  high,  but  the  main 
stalk  of  the  clusters  is  only  an  inch  or  so  long.  Adv,  by 
John  Saul,  1893. 

AA.    Foliage  colored  or  variegated. 

B.    Lvs.  marked  bright  red  ;  veins  white. 

Micholitzii,  Hort.  Introduced  by  Sander  &  Co.,  1899, 
from  Guinea,  but  not  distinguished  in  their  description 
from  L.  (tmithilis,  var.  spletidens,  which  is  probably 
still  cult,  in  Eu. 

amibilis,  Hort.  Veitch.  Lvs.  pinnate;  Ifts.  5 or  7.  lan- 
ceolate, a«'uminate.  serrate.  upj)er  surface  velvety,  deep 
bronzy  green,  with  a  broad  white  stripe;  veins  white  at 
the  bases  :  young  Ivs.  pale  pinkish  brown,  G,C.  II. 
17:493.  Gn,"2I,  p.  .'r)2.  Var.  spl^ndens,  Lind..  is  marked 
with  bright  red  and  has  a  red  stem.    I  H.  31:518. 


BB.    Lvs.  flushed  bronze  ;  veins  rosy. 

sambnelna,  Willd.  {L.  Hoehrsitimi,  Hort.  Sander). 
Lvs.  pinnate;  Ifts.  6%  in.  long,  2^  in.  wide,  oblong, 
cordate  at  the  base,  acuminate,  coarsely  crenate,  India, 
Malaya,  Philippines,  trop,  Australia,  A  very  variable 
species.  The  above  svnonymv  is  the  judgment  of  M.  T 
Masters  in G.C.  III.  2*3 :245.  F.E.  10:554.  A.F.  13:1284. 
Gng.  0:278.  t.  D.  Hatfield  and  W.  M. 

LEEK  {Allium  Porrum),a.  flat-lea\  ^d,  bulbous,  hardy 
biennial,  is  probably  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, where,  particularly  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  used  for 
culinary  and  medicinal  purposes  since  prehistoric  time. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  possess  an  offensive,  pungent 
odor  and  acrid  taste  due  to  an  essential  oil  characteris- 
tic of  its  close  relative,  the  onion.  In  medicine,  the 
bulb,  like  the  onion,  is  used  as  a  renal  stimulant.  The 
blanched  stems  and  leaves  are  much  employed  in  conti- 
nental cookery  as  a  flavoring  for  soups,  stews,  etc., 
boiled  and  served  like  asparagus,  and  in  the  raw  state. 
Except  in  the  larger  cities  and  among  our  foreign  popu- 
lation, the  Leek  is  little  used  in  America.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a  well-prepared,  light,  deep,  rich, 
moist  loam  in  a  nursery  bed  or  coldfranie.  The  site 
should  be  open,  the  subsoil  dry.  When  six  or  eight 
weeks  old,  or  about  5  inches  tall,  the  young  plants 
should  be  set  9  inches  asunder,  in  drills  3  to  6  inches 
deep  and  18  inches  apart.  Shortening  both  roots  and 
stems  is  often  advised.  As  the  plants  grow,  the  soil 
should  be  drawn  loosely  round  the  stems  and  lower 
leaves  to  insure  blanching.  When  blanched  Leeks  are 
not  desired,  the  plants  may  be  cultivated  like  onions; 


1254.   A  papilionaceous  flower— Sweet  Pea. 

Showing  the  banner,  standard  or  vexillum  at  s : 
the  wings  at  tv,   the  keel  at  it. 

indeed,  except  for  earthing  up,  the  cultural  methods  em- 
ployed for  these  two  crops  are  identical.  Leeks  are  mar- 
keted in  bunches  like  young  onions  and,  for  winter  use, 
are  stored  like  celery.  As  a  second  crop  to  follow  early 
cabbage,  spinach,  etc.,  they  are  in  general  favor  with 
market-gardeners.  In  soups  and  stews  the  rank  odor 
disappears,  leaving  a  mild  and  agreeable  flavor. 

M.  G.  Kains. 

Leek,  thotigh  of  the  onion  family,  and  also  a  biennial, 
is  differently  treated  and  used.  The  object  in  its  cul- 
tivation is  to  develop  the  leaves  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  become  numerous;  the  flower-stem  does  not  appear 
before  the  second  year,  hence  the  necessity  of  growing 
it  to  full  size  the  first  year. 

Sow  the  seed  in  March  in  a  seed-bed  (with  slight  bot- 
tom heat),  in  drills  2  or  3  inches  apart;  when  large 
enough,  thin  out  to  stand  1  inch  apart  in  the  row,  as 
they  may  attain  the  thickness  of  a  fair-sized  straw.  In 
May  or  early  June  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  in  the 
open  ground:  they  are  then  cut  half-way  down  and 
should  also  be  set  <leep,  so  they  will  begin  blanching 
when  they  attain  a  fair  size.  The  soil  best  suited  is  a 
rich,  moist,  light  loam  ;  prior  to  the  transplanting  it 
should  be  well  prepared  with  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
if  possible.  The  plants  are  generally  set  in  drills  12  to 
15  inches  apart,  and  6  to  9  inches  apart  in  the  drills. 
They  should  be  well  cultivate<l,  and  when  trrowing 
freely  should  be  earthed  up  slightly  with  the  hand  cul- 
tivator or  hand-hoe.  Some  of  the  successful  gardeners 
still  cultivate  them  on  the  celery -trenching  system;  by 
this  means  they  can  be  watered  more  thoroughly  and 
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will  attain  a  much  larger  size;  also  can  be  conveniently- 
left  in  the  trench  with  slight  protection,  and  taken  there- 
from for  winter  use.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cover 
too  early,  as  they  decay  easily,  beginning  at  the  end  of 


1255.  Essential  organs  of  a  Sweet  Pea  flower. 

Calyx  at  C;  tenth  stamen  at  A;  stigma  at  E. 

the  foliage;  this  destroys  their  appearance.    The  har- 
dier kinds  are  used  for  this  purpose  and  will  V)laneh 
yellow  down  to  the  so-called  stem,  which  is  white  to  the 
root.    Leeks  planned  out  in  3Iay  are  ready  for  use  in 
September;  the  sowings  can  be  made  earlier  and  later 
to  r'''t  the  time  of  maturing,  and  can   be  sown  in 
August  pud  September  in  coldframes  and  wintered 
over  with  slight  protection,  then  transplanted  to 
the   open   ground    in   April.     The   varieties    best 
known  to  American  gardeners  are   London   Flag, 
Large  Musselburgh  or  Scotch  Flag,  Giant  Caren- 
tan,  and  Large  Rouen.  j,  Otto  Thilow. 

LEGUMES.  The  popular  name  given  to  a  vast 
and  important  family  of  planis,  of  which  pea, 
bean,  clover,  vetch,  etc.,  are  common  representa- 
tives. The  order  is  generally  known  as  the  pulse 
family,  or  LegumiuoKir.  It  contains  nearly  450 
genera,  comprising  over  7.000  species,  and  in 
economic  importance  ranks  second  only  to  the  grasses 
(Gramineiv).    The  species  of   this   family  are  distri 


est  trees.  Numerous  species  are  widely  cultivated  as 
agricultural  crops.  Among  these,  l>eans  and  peas  are 
important  food-plants,  while  clover,  vetches,  peas,  meli- 
lot,  alfalfa,  lucerne,  cow-peas,  etc.,  are  valuable  forage 
crops,  cover-crops,  and  green  manures.  Many  of  the 
exotic  species  are  of  commercial  importance.  The  ar- 
boreal forms  funiish  structural  timber  and  cabinet 
woods.  Many  also  furnish  dye-stuflfs,  rubber,  balsams, 
oils,  etc.,  and  some  are  cultivated  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

In  respect  to  the  characterof  the  flowers,  the  family  is 
divided  into  three  subfamilies.  In  the  large  sub<livision 
to  which  the  ornamental  species  of  Mimosa  and  Acacia 
belong,  the  flowers  are  small  and  regular  and  often 
clustered  in  spherical  or  oblong  heads.  The  stamens 
are  free  or  united  into  a  tube  and  much  exerted.  In  the 
second  subfamily  the  flowers  are  usually  irregular,  with 
the  upper  petal  folded  inside  of  the  others  in  the  bud. 
Thecoffee-tree,  honey  locust,  and  the  large  genus  Cassia 
belong  in  this  subdivision.    Most  of  the  native  species  of 


buted  over  the  entire  earth.  By  far  the  greater  number 
are  herbs  an<l  half-shrublty  plants,  but  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth  they  attain  the  dimensions  of  for- 


1257.  An  indehiscent  leguminous  pod— Daubentonia. 

Legumes,  and  all  those  cultivated  as  farm  crops, belongto 
the  vast  subfamily  Papilionacece.  In  these  the  flower  is  of 
the  papilionaceous  type, or  pea  type(  Fig.  1254^  The  upper 
larger  petal,  called  the  banner.  «,  is  exterior  and  folded 
over  the  others  in  the  bud.  The  two  lateral  ones,  situa- 
ted below  the  banner,  are  the  wings,  ir,  w,  while  the 
lower  pair,  which  are  sometimes  united,  form  the  keel,  k. 
The  keel  encloses  the  stamens  and  pistil,  the  latter  being 
often  bent  at  rijjht  angles  to  the  ovary,  <)r  coiled.  The 
stamens  are  either  free  or  they  form  a  tubular  sheath 
surrounding  the  ovary.  Often  the  upper  one  alone  is 
free,  leaving  a  slit  along  the  upper  side  of  the  sheath 
(Fig.  12.").^).  These  flowers  are  often  dependent  on  in- 
sects for  pollination,  a  fact  which  is  of  great  importance 
in  raisiuir  clover  see<l. 

The  fruit  of  the  Leguminosae  is  a  pod  or  Legume,  as 
in  the  bean  (Fig.  125()).  As  a  rule,  the  pods  are  one- 
loculed,  and  have  the  seeds  arranged  in  rows.  In  some 
tribes  they  become  several-celled  by  partitions  which 
arise  between  the  seeds.  These  pods  become  constricted 
at  the  partitions,  an«l  at  maturity  separate  into  short 
joints  (see  Fig.  (594,  Vol.  1).  The  valves  of  the  pods  are 
generally  papery  or  leathery,  and  open  at  maturity,  often 
by  a  sudden  snapping  of  the  valves,  which  scatters  the 
seeds.  In  othertribes,  however,  the  pods  are  indehiscent, 
or  do  not  split  at  maturity  (Fig.  1257). 

The  roots  of  Legumes  have  numerous  small  tubercles 
scattered  throughout  the  root-systems.  Fig.  1258.  These 
are  caused  by  and  infested  with  minute  organisms,  to 
which  the  name  bacteroids  has  been  applied.  The  bac- 
teroids  arc  always  present,  and  probably  multiply  to 
fwrae  extent  in  soils  where  Lejrumes  have  been  grown. 
Thej' are  very  minute  bodies, which  are  either  rod-like  in 
form  or  branche<l  in  the  form  of  a  Y  or  a  T.  The  infec- 
tion of  the  plants  has  been  observed  to  take  place 
through  the  root-hairs.  Within  the  plant  the  bacteroids 
assume  a  new  and  peculiar  form.  They  grow  out  into  a 
branched  and  flexuous  threa<l,  which  Is  enlarged  and 
nodulose  at  places.  At  the  point  of  infection  the  root- 
cells  are  stimulated  to  growth,  producing  the  nodules 
characteristic  of  Legumes.  The  threads  permeate  the 
entire  tubercle.  The  old  threads  finally  dis«tr}ranize, 
and  it  is  believed  that  their  protein  substances  are 
absorbed  by  the  host. 
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It  has  been  shown,  first  in  1880  by  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  and  later  by  numer- 
ous other  investigators,  that  when  Legumes  are  grown 
in  sterilized  sand,  which  contains  no  trace  of  nitrogen, 
they  soon  die  of  nitrogen-hunger,  and  no  tubercles  are 
formed  on  their  roots.    If.  however,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  soil  extract  or  of  bacteroids,  grown  from  root- 
tubercles,  is  added  to  the  sand,  the  plants  as- 
sume new  vigor  and  grow  to  maturity.    Tu- 
bercles   are   formed    on   the    roots,   and   the 
plants   are   found  to  contain    more   nitrogen 
than   was  present  in  the  seed.    By  such  ex- 
periments it  is  shown  that  Legumes  can  ac- 
quire free  nitrogen  through  the  agency  of  the 
bacteroi(is.      The    physiological    process    by 
which  this  is  dcme  is  still  obscure. 

Some  species  of  Legumes  can  be  innocu- 
lated  by  bacteroids  from  other  species,  but 
others  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  their  own 
specific  oriranism.  The  organisms  are  spread 
in  the  soil  only  by  mechanical  agencies,  such 
as  workintr  the  soil,  moving  water,  wind,  etc. 
If  the  soil  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  leguminous 
plants  can  develop,  like  all  others,  without 
the  aid  of  tubercles. 

Recently  pure  cultures  of  bacteroids  have 
been  offered  in  the  market  as  Nitragin,  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  innoculating  soils  de- 
ficient in  micro-organisms.  Although  several 
experimenters  claim  success  with  this  sub- 
stance, its  practical  application  to  agriculture 
remains  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  The  sub- 
stance sold  as  Alinit,  and  said  to  enable 
grasses  to  acquire  free  nitrogen,  is  merely  a 
pure  culture  of  a  ver)'  common  bacterium 
present  in  all  decaying  matter. 

Heinrich  Hasselbring. 

LEIOPHt'LLUM  (from  hios,  smooth  and 
phyllon  ;  referring  to  the  smooth  foliage). 
Syn.,  Dendrium,  Ammyrsiue.  Ericilcew. 
Sand  Myrtle.  Evergreen  hardy  densely 
branched  shrub,  sometimes  procumbent, 
with  small,  glabrous,  opposite  or  alternate 
crowded  Ivs.  and  white  or  light  pink  small 
fls.  ill  terminal  many-fld.  umbels,  appearing 
profusely  late  in  spring.  It  reseniltles  in  ap- 
pearance somewhat  the  Dwarf  Box,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  borders  of  evergreen  shrub- 
beries and  also  for  rockeries.  It  thrives  best 
in  a  peaty  or  very  sandy,  loamy  soil  and  as 
well  in  a  sunny  as  in  a  partly  shaded  posi- 
tion. Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  pans  and  placed 
in  a  cool  frame  or  by  layers  put  down  in  fall. 
One  species  in  E.  N.  Amer.  from  N.  J.  to 
Fla.  Allied  to  Ledum.  Lvs,  entire:  tis.  in 
terminal,  umbelliform  corymbs  ;  sepals  and 
petals  .");  stamens  10:  fr,  a  2-5-celled  dehis- 
cent many-seeded  capsule. 

bturifdlium,  Ell.  {Ledum  bttrifdliiim,BeTg.). 
Dense,  leafy  bush,  to  3  ft.  high:  lvs,  short- 
petioled,  thick,  oval  or  obovate.  about  %  in. 
long:  tls.  white,  pinkish  outside,  about  one- 
fifth  in.  across,  on  slender  pedicels;  petals 
elliptic,  almost  twice  as  long  as  sepals,  April- 
June.  Pine  barrens  and  mountains.  N.  J.  to 
Fla.  B.M.  <>7.^>2.  Gn.  42,  p.  559.  G.W.P\A. 
49.  B.R.  7:531  (as  Aramyrsine).  L.B.C.  1:52 
(as  Ledum).  Var,  proBtT&tum,  Gray.  Form- 
ing dense  depressed  tufts:  lvs.  usually  oval, 
and  deep  green.    High  mountains  of  Carolina. 

Alfred  Rehdes. 
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plant  commonly  consisting  of  one  leaf  and  one  un- 
branched  root  which  has  no  vascular  tissue.  Th^se  Ivs. 
are  called  fronds  by  the  botanist  largely  because  lvs. 
do  not  ordinarily  emit  roots.  The  plants  grow  separ- 
ately, or  cohere  by  their  edges  in  2's  or  3's,  and  multi- 
ply by  similar  fronds,  which  grow  out  of  the  edges  of 
the  old  ones  something  like  buds.  The  flowers  are 
minute  and  appear  on  the  edge  of  the 
frond.  They  consist  of  a  pistil  and  generally 
2  stamens  which  are  inclosed  in  a  sheath, 
which  the  botanists  have  determined  is  a 
spathe  by  reason  of  the  place  where  it  is 
borne  and  by  homology  with  related  plants. 
L.  minor  is  said  to  flower  more  frequently 
than  any  other  northern  species.  Details  of  its 
flower  are  shown  in  Fig.  12()0.  where  there  seem 
to  be  4  anthers,  but  there  are  only  2,  eaeh 
bearing  2  locules.  Some  botanists  consider 
the  2  stamens  as  2  fls.  and  the  pistil  a  third 
flower.  Duckweeds  are  perennial  plants.  In 
the  autumn  they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  or  pond,  but  rise  again  in  the  sprintr, 
and  increase  in  size.  The  allied  genus  Wolftia 
contains  the  smallest  flowering  plants  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  There  are  about  11  spe- 
cies of  Duckweeds,  widely  scattered.  L.poly- 
rhiza  is  commonly  known  in  American  botan- 
ies as  Spirodeht  pnhjrhua,  but  Spirodela  is 
considered  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  a  sub- 
genus of  Lemna.  The  common  Duckweed 
occasionally  infests  the  small  lily  ponds  (arti- 
ficial ones)',  where  it  is  a  pest.  The  simple 
remedy  is  to  flush  the  pond  and  see  that  com- 
mon goldfish  or  carp  are  in  suflicient  numbers 
to  clear  off  the  remainder. 

A.    Veins  7-11:  roots  several. 

polyrhlza,  Linn.  ( Spimdela  pal yrh)  sa, 
Schleid.).  Also  spelled  polyrrhiza.  Fronds 
broadly  ovate  or  orbioular,  attaining  3  or  4 
lines  diam.    B.B.  1 :3G5. 

AA.     Veins  l-o  :  root  solitary. 
J^    B.   Fronds  oblong,  6  lines  long,  3  lines  wide. 

trisdlca,  Linn.  Fronds  much  thinner  than 
in  the  next,  narrow  and  minutely  toothed  at 
one  end,  thicker  and  taslk-like  at  the  other, 
usually  with  2  young  ones  growing  from  op- 
posite sides  near  the  base.  B.B.  1:300.  V. 
\      3:200. 

BB.    Fronds  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular, 

2  lines  long. 

minor,  Linn.  Figs.  1259-60,  Fronds  usu- 
allv  cohering  in  3's  or  4's,  rather  thick,  not 
minutely  toothed.     B.B,  1:360.    V.  3:200. 

Wm,  Thicker  and  W.  M. 
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L£MITA  (Greek,  limne :  a  large  pool  of 
standing  water),  Lewndcerp.  Dtckweed. 
DucKSMEAT.  Duckweeds  are  common  upon 
pools,  often  covering  the  water  with  a  blanket  of  green 
They  are  easily  gathereil  for  schoolroom  and  home 
aquaria,  and  may  be  procured  from  specialists  in  acjua- 
tics  and  native  plants.  Ducks  and  carp  eat  these  plants 
greedily.  One  of  the  common  Duckweeds  in  shown  0 
times  its  natural  size  in  Fig.  12.59,  Duckweeds  are  small 
floating  plants,   without  any  distinct  stems,  a  whole 


1258.   Nodules  on  the 

roots  of  a  young  plant 

of  earden  pea. 

Natural  size. 


LEMON  culture  in  Florida  was  assuming 
an  important  share  of  horticultural  W(trk 
previous  to  the  cold  winter  of  1894-5.  but 
since  then  attention  has  been  more  largely 
given  to  hardier  fruits.  The  growing  of  Lemon 
trees  is  beginning  again  in  lower  Florida, 
in  sections  free  from  killing  frosts,  and  al- 
though soil  conditions  are  rather  unfavorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  citrous  trees,  owing  to 
the  rocky  or  poor  character  of  the  ground, 
there  is  evidence  of  interest  and  some  practi- 
cal results  from  the  experimental  plantations. 
There  remained  after  the  killing  freezes  some 
isolated  orchards  of  Lemons  in  southern 
Florida,  which  have  since  entirely  recovered 
and  have  borne  full  crops  of  fruit  for  two  or 
three  years. 
The  pecuniary  reward  to  a  careful  Lemon  grower  is 
large,  provided  he  has  suitable  soil  and  a  situation  re- 
moved from  killinir  frosts,  and,  although  profits  from 
other  citrous  fruits  may  be  temporarily  larger.  Lemons 
are  constantly  in  demand,  and  the  reward  is  correspond- 
ingly certain.  Orchards  are  usually  set  with  butlded 
trees,  about  20  by  25  feet  apart.  The  yojing  trees  after 
setting  are  advantageously  mulched  with  grass  or  other 
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litter,  which  holds  moisture  for  the  unestablished  roots, 
aud  gra<lually  rots,  affording  humus.  The  stocks  usetl 
are  sour  orantje  and  rough  Lemon  principally,  but  other 
stock  may  be  used,  and  the  Lemon  may  also  be  raised 
from  cuttings  in  the  same  manner  that  citrons  are  grown. 
The  remarks  as  to  the  use  of  Citrus  trifoliata  as  a  stock 
for  limes  will  apply  also  in  this  case  (see  Lime), 

The  cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  orange  trees:  shal- 
low plowing  early  in  spring,  followed  by  thorough  har- 
rowing once  or  twice  each  month  until  the  summer  rainy 
season  has  well  set  in.  After  this  time  the  grass  which 
naturally  springs  up  is  allowed  to  grow  at  will  until  au- 
tumn, when  it  is  mowed  for  convenience  in  picking 
fruit  and  getting  about  the  orchard.  Many  growers  per- 
ceive advantage  in  raising  soil-enriching  plants  in  the 
orchard  and  so,  instead  of  allowing  native  grasses  to 
grow ,  sow  see<ls  of  various  forage  plants,  as  beggar-weed 
(see  Dexmndium),  cow-peas,  velvet  beans,  etc.,  part  of 
which  growth  is  harvested  for  hay,  the  rest  left  to  add 
fertility  to   the    soil,  and    is   later   plowed   under.     lu 

late  autumn  most  growers  apply 
fertilizer,  usually  composed  of 
sulfate  of  potash,  sulfate  of  am- 
monia and  bone-black,  which  is 
broadcasted  at  the  rate  of  800  to 
1,500  pounds  per  acre.  This  fer- 
tilizer is  not  wasted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  is  either 
left  on  the  surface  to  be  washed 
tn  by  rain  or  is  mixed  in  the 
soil  by  harrow  or  turning-plow. 
Fertilizing  is  also  done  in  the 
earl}-  summer,  and  occasionally 
a  third  application  is  made  be- 
fore ripening  of  the  fruit,  but 
the  rule  is,  two  applications  per 
year  of  about  the  same  amount 
each.  E.  N.  Reasoner. 


1259.   Duckweeds. 
Lemna  minor. 


1260.  Floral  details 
of  Lemna  minor. 

aa,  stamens;  h,  pistil. 


Lemox  in  California.— Th<»uirh  Lemons  have  been 
grown  in  California  for  half  a  century,  it  is  only  during 
the  last  decade  that  the  culture  has  risen  to  considerable 
commercial  importance.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the 
latest  statistical  data,  which  indicates  about  a  cjuarter  of 
a  million  bearing  trees  and  about  a  million  non-bearing 
trees  as  comprising  the  aggregate  of  Lemon  planting  in 
tliis  state.  The  early  product  consisted  of  seedlings 
which  were  of  excessive  size,  with  juice  of  'ow  acid 
content  atid  rind  of  marked  bitterness.  The  '.  )sest  at- 
tention of  Lemon-growers  was  given  al>out  twenty  years 
ago,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  to  the  testing  of  the 
best  seedlings  and  the  varieties  brought  from  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  to  secure  acceptable  size,  thinness  of 
rind  and  freedom  from  bitterness,  with  high  percen- 
tage of  citric  acid  in  the  juice.  The  result  was  that  a 
few  such  varieties  were  found  and  they  were  demon- 
strated to  be  equal  in  these  characteristics  to  the  importe<l 
fruit  from  Sicily.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  California 
growers  were  able  to  compete  with  the  imported  fruit, 
and  the  planting  of  Lemons  began  iipon  a  large  scale. 
The  local  markets  were  first  supplied,  overland  ship- 
ments were  undertaken,  and  the  fruit  was  found  to  be 


acceptable  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  under- 
taking to  displace  the  Mediterranean  fruit  at  all  points 
in  the  United  States  began.  This  effort  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  protective  tariff,  which  counterbalanced 
the  advantages  which  foreign  producers  had  previously 
enjoyed  in  cheaper  labor  and  in  less  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. Shipments  of  about  1,200  car-loads  of  Lemons  a 
3'ear  to  the  eastern  markets  show  the  success  which 
California  growers  have  attained  in  competition  with 
the  imported  fruit. 

Local  adaptations  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  to 
the  growth  of  the  Lemon  have  required  long  and  close 
study  and  experimentation.  The  Lemon  is  less  hardy 
than  the  orange,  and  will  suffer  seriously  with  degrees 
of  frost  which  the  orange  will  endure.  Almost  frostless 
situations  are,  therefore,  most  promising.  The  Lemon 
will  reach  perfection  in  a  region  where  the  summer 
heat  may  be  slightly  less  than  required  to  develop  sat- 
isfactory sweetness  in  the  orange.  These  desiderata  of 
very  light  frost  and  somewhat  lower  summer  tempera- 
ture are  found  to  coincide  in  places  most  open  to  ocean 
inrtuences  in  southern  California.  Roughly  speaking 
then,  the  Lemon  region  is  on  or  near  the  coast  and  the 
orange  region  in  interior  valleys.  Differentiation  in 
planting  these  two  fruits  has  proceeded  along  these 
lines  quite  largely,  though  it  is  still  true  that  in  certain 
places  most  excellent  Lemons  are  grown  at  interior 
points  and  most  excellent  oranges  near  the  coast.  The 
orange  has  proved  to  be,  however,  rather  more  easily 
grown  and  prepared  for  market  than  the  Lemon,  and  on 
the  whole,  more  profitable,  perhaps;  so  that  these  facts 
are  to  be  properly  included  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
account  for  the  disposition  of  those  owning  Lemon  or- 
chards in  the  interior  to  work  them  over  to  the  orange. 

A  light  warm  loam  is  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
Lemon,  while  the  orange  root  seems  to  be  adapted  to  a 
range  of  heavier  soils.  This  was  of  more  moment  when 
the  practice  was  to  grow  the  Lemon  on  its  own  roots, 
either  from  cuttings  or  by  budding  on  seedling  Lemon 
stock.  But  the  production  of  a  Lemon  tree  of  less 
riotous  growth  and  fruit  of  less  average  size  and.  withal, 
a  healthier  an<l  more  satisfactory  tree,  wa*  found  to  l)e 
attained  by  using  the  orange  seedling  as  a  stock  for  tlie 
Lemon  tree,  and  this  is  the  universal  jtractice  at  the 
present  time.  Propasration  is  by  the  onlinary  process 
of  budding  on  a  seedling  root  two  or  three  years  old. 
Distances  of  planting  in  the  orchard  differ  somewhat 
according  to  the  judgment  of  growers,  but  about  100 
trees  to  tlie  acre  is  the  average. 

Pruning  the  Lemon  has  been  a  vexed  prol)lem  with 
the  growers  for  years.  The  tree  is  naturally  of  rangy 
growth,  running  out  long  leaders  which  afterwards  as- 
sume a  pendent  form  and  are  tossed  about  in  the  wind, 
to  the  detriment  of  both  tree  and  fruit,  which  is  apt  to 
come  at  the  ends  of  the  long,  pliant  shoots.  Thus  an 
unpruned  Lemon  orchard  becomes  almost  impenetrable 
for  necessary  orchard  work.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  growth  of  the  orange,  which  is  more  compact  and 
symmetrical,  and  needs  but  slight  regulation  after  a 
good  form  is  secured  in  the  young  tree.  Regular 
shortening-in  of  the  branches  of  the  Lt'mon  is  therefore 
necessary,  followed  by  thinning  of  the  new  shoots,  so 
that  the  tree  shall  not  make  too  many  bearing  twigs  and 
become  too  dense  in  the  center.  In  that  way  the  fruit 
can  be  kept  within  easy  reach,  and  the  branches  stiff 
and  strong  to  carry  it. 

Ample  irriiration  and  frequent  cultivation  to  prevent 
evaporation  afterwards  are  essential  to  thrift  and  bear- 
ing of  the  Lemon  in  California.  Neglected  trees  lose 
their  leaves  aud  prematurely  ripen  fruit  lacking  in 
juice. 

Scores  of  varieties  have  enjoyed  fleeting  ])opularity  in 
California  and  now  not  more  than  six  are  largely  grown ; 
viz..  Villa  Franca,  Lisbon.  Eureka.  Genoa,  Messina  and 
Bonnie  Brae.  Of  these,  the  first  three  constitute  i)rob- 
ably  four-fifths  of  the  crop. 

The  pre))ai"ation  of  the  Lemon  for  marketing  has  been 
a  matter  of  discussion  and  experiment  for  years.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  ripens  in  the  winter:  the  time  to  sell 
Lemcms  is  in  the  summer.  The  Lemon  ripened  on  the 
tree  has  ver,  poor  kee])ing  <|uality.  Both  for  meeting 
the  market  <ipmand  atul  to  secure  a  fruit  which  will  en- 
dure shipping.  Lemons  nood  storage  for  a  considerable 
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time.  Proper  storage,  or  curing,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
results  in  thinning  and  toughening  the  rind  so  that  it 
has  a  pliable  character,  a  silky  tinish  and  is  not  easily 
bruised  in  handling.  Very  costly  curing  houses  have 
sometimes  been  found  defective  in  not  readily  disposing 
of  the  products  of  evaporation  from  the  fresh  fruit.  At 
present,  simpler  constructions,  consisting  inthoroui^hly 
ventilated  inner  apartrnwits  for  the  fruit,  with  outer 
walls  and  double  roof  to  protect  the  interior  against 
wide  temperature  changes  in  the  outer  air,  are  giving 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  fruit  needs  freedom  from 
extremes  of  temperature,  abundant  ventilation  and  yet 
no  intrusion  of  wind  or  air  currents  and  the  absence  of 
light.  When  these  are  secured,  the  fruit  ripens  slowly, 
assumes  a  beautiful,  characteristic  color  and  is  then 
good  for  long  keeping  or  distant  shipment.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  secure  uniform  size,  and  this  is  done  by  picking 
without  regard  to  ripeness  as  soon  as  a  fruit  reaches  a 
certain  size.  The  result  is  that  the  fruit  is  picked  be- 
fore any  sign  of  coloring  appears.  The  standard  is 
2%  inches  in  diameter,  as  measured  with  an  iron 
ring  which  the  picker  carries.  The  diameter  decreases 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  during  curing.  Late-ripening 
fruit,  for  quick  sale,  may  be  allowed  to  get  a  little 
larger,  but  no  fruit  should  be  above  2%  inches  in  diame- 
ter. All  fruit  must  be  cut  and  not  plucked  from  the 
trees,  and  until  the  final  packing  for  shipment,  should 
be  handled  in  shallow  trays  or  boxes,  piled  with  air 
spaces  between  them  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  and 
remove  the  exhalations.  £,  j.  Wickson. 

LEMON  VERBENA  is  Lippia. 

LEMON  VINE  is  Perrskia. 

LEMONIA.    S>ee  Ravenia. 

LENS  (ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Lentil).  Legnmi- 
nds(f.  This  genus  includes  the  Lentil,  Lens  escultnta, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the  most  important 
food-plants  for  man,  especially  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  Orient.  It  is  a  much-branched 
tufted  annual  l-l}'^  feet  high.  The  leaves  have  numerous 
leaflets  and  end  in  a  tendril.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white  or  pale  blue,  axillarj-  and  borne  in  pairs.  The 
pods  are  short  and  broad,  very  flat,  and  contain  2  flat 
seeds  which  are  rounded  in  outline  and  convex  on  both 
sides.  The  lens  of  the  astronomer  and  physicist  was 
named  because  it  was  shaped  like  one  of  these  seeds. 
Some  varieties  have  gray  seeds,  others  red.  Esau  sold 
his  birthright  to  ,Jacob  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage  made 
of  Lentils.  Lentils  are  used  chiefly  for  soups  and 
stews.  They  are  a  coarser  and  cheaper  food  than  fresh 
peas  and  beans,  and  about  as  palatable  as  split  peas. 
Lentils  rank  amongst  the  most  nutritious  of  all  vege- 
tables, as  they  contain  about  20  per  cent  caseine,  .3.')  per 
cent  of  starch  and  only  14  percent  of  water.  Lentils  are 
also  of  the  easiest  culture,  but  the  seeds  are  often  de- 
stroyed by  a  weevil.  The  seed  is  generally  sown  in  drills 
in  March.  The  heaviest  crops  are  produced  on  rather  dry, 
sandy  soils.  The  plants  need  no  special  care  between 
seedtime  and  harvest.  The  seeds  keep  better  in  the 
pods  than  after  being  threshed  out.  Some  of  the  varie- 
ties are  the  Puy  Green,  Small  Winter  and  Small  March. 
The  genus  Lens  is  phice«l  by  Bentham  &  Hooker  be- 
tween the  vetch  and  sweet  pea.  { Vicia  and  Lathyrus ) .  In 
Lens  and  Vicia  the  wings  of  the  flower  adhere  to  the 
keel,  while  in  Lathyrus  they  are  free  or  only  slightly 
adherent.    Lens  has  2  ovules;  Vicia  usually  many. 

LENTIL.    See  Litia. 

LEONOTIS  (Greek,  linn's  ear,  which  the  flowers  are 
supposed  to  resemble).  LahiattJE.  Liux's  Eak.  Lion's 
Tail.  This  inchnles  a  tender  shrub,  with  scarlet- 
orange,  gapinir  fls..  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Fla.  and  S. 
Calif.  As  a  liedding  plant  it  is  little  ^rowu  north  of 
Washinerton.  !).(.'.,  and  it  is  far  outclassed  in  popularity 
by  the  Scarlet  Sage,  which  gives  an  e(iually  vivid  mass 
of  red  in  the  northern  autumn.  The  Lion's  Ear  ditfers 
from  the  Scarlet  Sage  in  havintr  conspicuously  hairy, 
almost  phish-iike  fls.  These  are  2  in.  long,  as  many  as 
18  in  a  whorl,  and  3  or  4  whorls  open  successively  on 


each  branch.  The  fls.  are  oddly  gaping,  the  upper  lip 
very  long  and  uncut,  the  lower  very  short  and  ;i-cut.  In 
the  North,  cuttings  should  be  started  in  early  sprintr, 
the  young  plants  transplanted  to  the  open  in  May  and 
thereafter  fre«juently  pinched  to  make  a  symmetrical  in- 
stead of  a  straggling  bush,  and  if  the  plants  do  not 
flower  before  frost,  they  can  be  cut  back.  lifte«l  and 
brought  into  a  cool  greenhouse  to  flower  in  November 
or  December.  A  southern  enthusiast  says  that  they  are 
as  easy  to  cultivate  as  a  geranium. 

Franceschi  writes  that  the  plant  seldom  seeds  in  S. 
California,  and  must  be  propagated  from  cuttings, 
which,  if  taken  from  hardened  w(»od,  do  not  root  as 
readily  as  many  other  labiates.  The  plants  are  much 
improved  by  cutting  back  every  year  or  so. 

Leonotis  has  about  a  dozen  species,  chiefly  south  Afri- 
can. Herbs  or  shrubs:  Ivs.  dentate,  the  floral  ones  alike 
or  narrower  and  more  sessile:  fls.  scarlet  or  yellow; 
calyx  tubular.  10-nerved,  obliquely  b-10-toothed;  sta- 
mens 4,  didynamous. 

Leontirus,  R.  Br.  Shrubby,  3-C  ft.  high:  Ivs.  2  in 
long,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  coarsely  serrate,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  slightly  tomentose  beneath:  floral 
ones  like  the  rest;  corollas  more  than  thrice  as  long  as 
the  calyx.  S.  Afr.  B.M.478(as  Phlomia  Leonurus). 
R.H.  1857,  p.  548.    Gn.  53,  p.  4G0.    G.C.  II.  19:180. 

W.  M. 

LEONTlCE  (Greek,  lion's  foot:  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  leaf).  Berberiddcefe.  Lion's  Leaf.  About  7  spe- 
cies of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  chiefly  Asian,  of 
low  growth  and  distinct  appearance.  Three  kinds  are 
advertised  by  the  Dutch  bulb  growers,  but  perhaps  one 
of  them  belongs  to  Bongardia.  Leontice  is  distinguished 
from  the  highly  interesting  and  rare  group  mentioned 
under  Epimedium  by  having  0-9  sepals  (which  are  the 
showy  parts),  and  0  petals  reduced  to  small  nectaries. 
Like  Bongardia,  it  has  0  stamens  and  a  bla<ldery  cap- 
sule. These  plants  have  a  turnip-shaped  corm  about 
2  in.  thick,  and  bear  yellow  fls.  in  early  spring.  Bon- 
gardia has  only  one  species,  which  is  described  in  the 
supplementary  list  of  the  present  article. 

A.  Lvs.  tic  ice  ternately  cut. 

Leontop^talrun,  Linn.  Lfts.  ovate  or  obovate,  rarely 
subcordate:  panicle  large,  dense,  leafy.  Italy  and  the 
Orient. — Root  used  in  the  Holyland  against  epilepsy. 

AA.  Lvs.  digitatehj  cut. 

B.  Raceme  dense,  conical. 

Albert!,  Regel.  Stems  several,  stout,  each  giving  off 
2  subradical  lvs.  which  are  undev^rloped  at  flowering 
time:  lvs.  finally  on  stalks  4-5  in.  long,  digitately 
5-parted;  lfts.  pale  green,  glaucous,  elliptic;  nerves 
prominent  and  parallel  beneath:  scape  0-8  in.  high,  ro- 
bust: raceme  as  many  as  18-fld. :  fls.  nearly  1  in.  across, 
ochre-yellow,  streaked  reddish  brown  on  back:  petals 
shorter  than  the  stamens.  Turkestan.  B.  M.  0900. 
Gt.  1881:1057. 

BB.  Raceme  loose,  oblong. 

Alt^ca,  Pall.  According  to  Index  Kewensis,  this  is  a 
sj-nonym  of  Bongardia  Rauuolfii.  but  the  following 
description,  taken  from  the  plant  figured  as  L.  Altaica, 
in  B.  M.  3245,  is  very  distinct  from  that  figured  as  Bon- 
gardia Rauu'olfii  in  B.M.  0244.  Lvs.  not  from  the  root, 
digitately  cut,  only  one  leaf  on  each  flower-stem,  the 
leaf  having  3  primary  divisions,  ea^^-h  of  which  is  peti- 
oled  and  has  5  lfts.,  2  of  which  are  smaller  than  the 
rest ;  lfts.  elliptical  :  inflorescence  a  raceme,  bearing 
large,  more  or  less  roundish  leafy  bracts:  fls.  mostly 
erect,  having  0  showy,  oblong,  not  overlapping,  entire 
parts  supposed  to  be  sepals,  the  petals  small,  yellow, 
erect,  shorter  than  the  anthers. 

Bonpdrdia  Rni'molfii,  C.  A.  Mey.  Lvs.  all  from  the  root, 
pinnate:  lfts.  3-H  pairs,  or  some  of  the  lfts.  in  whorls  of  3-4, 
wedjie-shaped,  .'Mid,  with  a  conspicuous  triangular  crimson 
m;irk  .it  the  l»ase  of  e;i«'h:  inflorescenfe  a  panicle,  l)earing  mi- 
nnte.  line.ir  bracts:  fls.  drooping,  having  6  showy,  weilge- 
shaped,crenate  parts.  3  of  which  should  possibly  be  considered 
petals,  and  the  other  3  inner  sepals,  siuce  there  are  3  small, 
greenisli  lohes  outside  wliiidi  are  like  an  ordinary  calyx,  and 
should.perhaps,  be  called  the  outer  calyx.  B.M.U244.  F.C.i:»(<. 
B.l:50.  'VV.  M. 
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LEONTOPdOIUM  (<Jreek,  lion's  foot).  Comp6sit(e. 
The  Edelweiss  is  perhaps  the  one  flower  most  sought  by 
tourists  in  the  Alps.  It  is  an  emblem  of  purity,  an<l  the 
name  means  "noble  white."  It  is  a  low  plant,  4-12  in. 
high,  densely  covered  with  a  whitish  wool,  the  attractive 


1261.  Edelweiss— Leontopodium  alpinum(XK)- 

portion  being  the  flat,  star-like  cluster  of  woolly  floral 
leaves  surrounding  the  true  fls.,  which  are  small.'incon- 
spicuous  and  yellow.  The  general  impression  seems  to 
be  that  Edelweiss  cannot  be  cult,  in  America.  In  1900, 
however,  it  is  being  extensively  advertised  as  a  pot- 
plant,  and  it  has  long  been  cult,  in  rock  gardens.  J.  B. 
Keller  writes,  "It  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  elevated 
position  of  the  rockery,  in  rather  light  soil  and  with 
full  exposure  to  sun.  It  also  succeeds  in  an  ordinary 
hardy  border  where  the  plants  can  be  kept  moderately 
dry  in  winter."  Dreer  a<lvises  that  the  seed  be  sown 
early  in  spring  in  shallow  pans  of  sandy  soil  and  leaf- 
mold  and  kept  cool  and  moist.  E.  J.  Canning  sows  seeds 
of  Edelweiss  in  4-in.  pots  in  the  greenhouse  in  Feb., 
pricking  off  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
finally  transferring  them  to  the  rock  garden,  where  they 
flower  well  the  second  year;  but  after  that  they  are  in- 
clined to  die  out. 

To  establish  a  colony  of  Edelweiss  an  English  writer 
(Gn.  52,  p.  140)  advises  that  a  few^  stray  seedlings  be 
firmly  planted  in  a  narrow  chink  of  rock  so  placed  that  a 
deep  fissure  of  gritty  or  sandy  loam  may  be  assured  for  the 
roots  to  ramble  in.  Plants  in  pots  may  be  grown  and 
flowered  when  the  collar  is  tightly  wedged  between  some 
pieces  of  stone  or  old  mortar.  The  plant  is  best  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  as  division  is  not  always  successful. 

Leontopodium  has  about  6  widely  scattered  species  of 
perennial  herbs,  all  tufte<l  and  woolly,  with  ascending  or 
erect  stems  which  are  unbranched  except  at  the  very  top: 
8tem-lvs.  alternate,  entire:  heads  small,  crowded  into 
dense  cymes  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  leafy  involucre. 
Edelweiss  is  still  catalogued  as  a  Gnaphalium,  but  in 
that  genus  the  style  is  2-cut,  while  in  Leontopodium  it 
is  uncut.  Leontopodium  is  more  nearlv  allied  to  our 
common  weed,  the  "Pearly  Everlasting"  {Anaphulis 
ma rff a rita cea ),  y^hich  lacks  the  dense  cluster  of  star- 
like floral  leaves,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  has  as 
much  beauty  as  the  Edelweiss. 

alpinum,  Cass.  iGnaphiiUum  Leontopodium,  Linn.). 
Fig.  12»il.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  floral  ones  oblong:  fl. -heads 
7-9  in  a  cluster:  involucral  scales  woolly  at  base,  black- 
ish at  apex.    B.M.  1958.    Gn.  29,  p.  529  and  52,  p.  146. 

LEOPARD'S  BANE.    Doronicum. 

lEOPARD  FLOWEE  is  Belemcnmla. 

L£PACHYS  (Greek,  a  thick  scale;  probably  referring 
to  the  thickened  upper  part  of  the  bracts  of  the  recep- 
tacle). Cotnpositte.  This  includes  a  fine  prairie  wild- 
flower.  L.  columnnris,  for  which,  unfortunately,  there 
is  no  common  name.  It  grows  2-3  ft.  high,  has  ele- 
gantly cut  foliage,  and  bears  fls.  something  like  a 
Brown-eyed  Susan,  but  the  disk  is  finally  cylindrical 
and  more  than  an  inch  hisrh.  with  (>  or  7  oval,  rettexed 
rays  hanging  from  the  base.  In  a  fine  specimen  these 
rays  are  W^  in.  long  and  nearly  1  in.  broad.    There  are 


5  inches  or  more  of  nake«!  wiry  stem  between  foliage 
and  flower.  Typically,  the  rays  are  yellow,  but  per- 
haps the  most  attra«'tive  form  is  var.  pitlcht  rrim(t, 
which  has  a  large  brown  ot  brown-purple  area  toward 
the  base  of  each  ray.  Like  the  majority  of  our  native 
western  fls.  that  are  cult,  in  the  eastern  states,  the 
plants  have  reached  our  gardens  from  European  culti- 
vators. Meehan  says  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  our  north- 
ern borders,  but  the  English  do  not  regard  it  as  entirely 
safe  without  some  winter  protection.  Moreover,  it  is 
one  of  the  easiest  herbaceous  perennials  to  raise  from 
seed,  fiowering  the  first  year,  and  it  is  chiefly  treate<l  in 
the  Old  World  as  an  annual  bedding  plant,  the  seeds 
being  known  to  the  trade  as  Obeliscaria  pulrherritna. 
For  bedding,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  early  spring  in  a 
hotbed,  the  seedlings  pricked  off  into  boxes,  hardened 
oft",  and  finally  transplanted  to  the  open,  only  slight 
care  being  necessary  to  obtain  compact  bushes  about 
2  ft.  high.  Under  such  circumstances  the  plants  flower 
from  June  to  September,  and  the  season  may  be  pro- 
longed by  a  sowing  in  the  open.  This  plant  deserves 
trial  in  our  northern  borders,  where  seed  can  probably 
be  thin'y  sown  in  the  open,  where  the  plant.-*  are  to 
stand,  with  a  fair  chance  of  autumnal  l)Ioom  the  same 
year.  The  fls.  last  well  in  water  and  should  be  cut  with 
long  stems  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  delicately-cut  foliage. 
Lepachys  contains  4  species  of  herbs,  all  American,  'A 
perennial.  Lvs.  alternate,  pinnately  divided  or  parted: 
disks  at  first  grayish,  their  corollas  yellowish,  becoming 
tawny:  chaffy  bracts  commonly  marked  with  an  inter- 
marginal  purple  line  or  spot,  containing  volatile  oil  or 
resin.  Monographed  in  Gray's  "Synoptical  Flora."  For 
generic  distinctions,  see  Rudbtckia. 

A.    Hays  oval,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  disk  at  its 

lontjest. 
column&ris,  Torr.   &   Gray.     Fig.   1262.      Branching 
from  the  base,  1-2  ft.  high  in  the  wild,  often  3  ft.  in 
cult.:  stera-lvs.  with  5-9  divisions,  which  are  oblong  to 


y  -cii  1    4.1  IT'" 


1262.   Lepachys  columnaris  (X  1-5). 

linear  in  outline  and  sometimes  2-3-cleft:  fls.  solitary, 
terminating  the  branches;  ravs  vellow;  stvle-tips  short, 
obtuse.    Prairies.    B.M.  1601.'  Mn.  1:65.    G.W.F.A.8. 

Var.  pulch^rrima,  Torr.   &   Gray    (OUfUscfiria    pxl- 
chtrrima,  DC.),  differs  oiily  iu  having  the  rays  partly 
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or  wholly  brown-purple.  The  plants  in  the  trade  are 
mostly  margined  with  yellow  or  have  about  half  of  each 
color.  Gn.  .•)1:1104.  R.H.  1854:421.  Vur.  totu»-pur- 
pttreuB,  Hort.  1>.  M.  Andrews,  is  "a  variety  with  dark 
orange-browu  rays,  almost  black." 

AA.    Eajs  oblong -laticeolate,  very  tniich  longer  than  the 

disk. 

pinn&ta,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Slender,  3-5  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
with  li-l  ifts.,  which  are  lanceolate,  sparsely  serrate, 
sometimes  lobed,  the  uppermost  run  tojtrether:  rays  yel- 
low, often  2  in.  or  more  long.  Western  N.  Y.  to  la., 
south  to  La.   B.M.  2310.  j.  h.  Cowen. 

LEPtDIUM  (from  Greek  for  little  scale  :  alluding  to 
the  small  riat  pods).  Cruciferm.  Cress.  I*epper«jrass. 
Perhaps  100  species  of  small  herbs  (sometimes  uiider- 
shrubs)  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  with  very  small 
white  fls.  There  are  about  20  native  species,  mostly 
western,  and  several  introduced  weedy  species.  The  fo- 
liajfe  ftud  pods  have  an  aromatic-peppery  flavor.  The 
foliage  of  some  species  is  used  as  salad,  and  the  pods 
are  sometimes  fed  to  tame  birds  (whence  the  name 
"Canary  grass").  There  are  no  species  of  much  orna- 
mental value. 

Batlvnm,  Linn.  Garden  Cress.  Annual.  1-2  ft.,  glau- 
cous when  in  tlower  and  fruit,  glabrous:  Hs.  small  and 
inconspicuous,  in  an  elongatinsr  raceme  :  pods  nearly 
circular,  bitid  at  the  apex,  winged:  Ivs.  exceedingly  va- 
rious, but  usually  the  radical  ones  pinnately  divided  and 
subdividftl.  the  central  cauline  ones  2-.'^cleft  nearly  to 
the  base  and  the  segments  entire  or  toothed,  the  upper- 
most simple  and  entire.  \V.  Asia,  but  widely  dissemi- 
nated as  a  cult,  plant,  and  sparingly  run  wild  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. —  Under  cultiva- 
tion the  foliage  varies  immensely.  The  curled  sorts 
have  Ivs.  as  finely  cut  as  curled  parsley.  On  Australian 
Cress,  which  is  a  golden-lvd.  form,  there  are  sometimes 
on  the  same  plant  broad  spatulate.  ratrged-edged  Ivh., 
cut  Ivs.,  and  simple  linear  Ivs.     For  culture,  see  Cress. 

Other  LepidiuTiis  are  sometimes  eaten,  but  are  not  in  the  trade 
and  are  of  Jittle  importani'e.  <  )rte  of  these  is  the  common  L. 
Virginieuin.  Linn.,  wild  in  the  U.  .S.,  and  known  as  Pepper-grass. 
Others  are  the  Chilean  L.  Chilense,  Kimze,  and  the  (Joeanic  L. 
piseidinm,  Forst.f.  L^  jj^  g, 

LEPTACTtNA  {Greek., graceful  rays:  referring  to  the 
star-like  aspect  of  the  flower).  Also  wrixten  Leptactinia . 
Bitbiaceip  This  includes  u  shrub  from  western  tropical 
Africa  which  shouhl  rank  among  the  tinest  tall  hothouse 
shrubs  in  cultivation  that  have  large  white  flowers. 
The  fls.  have  a  slender  tube,  4  in.  long,  an<l  5  narrow 
spreading  lobes,  each  5J^  in.  long  and  recurved  for  one- 
third  of  their  length.  As  many  as  4  fls.  are  borne  at  the 
top  of  each  branch,  in  the  axils  of  the  highest  pair  of 
Ivs.  The  plant  might  be  compared  to  a  giant-flowered, 
loose-clustered  Ixora.  It  is  not  yet  advertised  in 
America,  but  seems  worthy  of  a  trial  in  some  of  our  best 
conservatories. 

The  genus  contains  6  species,  all  tropical  African 
shrubs,  important  generic  characters  being  the  large 
calyx  lobes,  very  long  corolla  tuV>e,  5  included  stamens, 
style  branches  free  or  connate,  large,  lax  stiimles,  and 
clustered  inflorescence. 

Mannii,  Hook.  Branching  shrub.  6  ft.  high:  Ivs.  55^ 
in.  louir.  2%  in.  wi<le  and  larjfer  in  proportion,  oval, 
wavy-margined,  obtuse,  with  globose  green  l)odies  be- 
tween the  insertions  cf  the  Ivs.,  which  are  stipules: 
calyx  tube  3  lines  long,  lobes  1  in.  or  more  long,  leafy; 
corolla  silky  within,  lobes  lanceolate;  stamens  5,  in- 
cluded: style  hairy  above,  2-branched,    B.M.  73G7. 

LEPTOSlPHON.    Now  referred  to  (?t7m. 

LEPT0SP£BMUM  (Greek,  slender  seed).  Mi/rtdceop. 
This  genus  includes  some  AustraMan  shrubs,  which  arc 
cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif.,  and  umier  glass  in  the  North 
only  by  a  few  persons  who  are  expert  in  the  culture  of 
heaths  and  other  hardwood  Cai)e  and  Australian  plants. 
They  have  great  numbers  of  small  white,  yellowish  or 
pinkish  fls.  about  %  in.  across,  with  5  petals,  which  are 
roundish    and   clawed.      Franceschi   reports  that   they 


stand  drought  well  in  California.  The  genus  has  about 
20  species,  chiefly  Australian,  and  has  not  l>een  mono< 
graphed  since  iHtW,  in  vol.  .3  of  Flora  Australiensis. 
Shrubs  or  small  trees:  Ivs.  small,  rigid,  entire,  alter- 
nate, nerveless  or  1-3-nerved:  fls.  white,  sessile,  soli- 
tary or  2-3  at  the  en<lsof  short  branchlets  or  in  the  axils 
of  the  Ivs.:  fls.  usually  white;  stamens  numerous.  The 
young  shoots  are  often  silkv. 

Leptospermum  butlatttm  {see  L.  scopnrinm  below)  is 
an  exceptionally  good  pot-plant  for  those  who  can  grow 
heaths.  It  is  better  than  L.  Ufvigatum.  Cuttings  taken 
from  well -ripened  wood  in  the  fall  or  from  younj?  growth 
in  summer  root  freely  under  the  treatment  given  Erica. 
For  a  potting,  use  two  parts  leaf-mold  and  one  of  sand. 
Plunge  the  pots  outsi<le  during  the  summer  in  the  full 
sunlight.  The  plants  make  a  stragt^Iini;  growth,  unless 
trmimed  into  shape.  Bj'  fall  they  will  be  covered  with 
buds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  force  them  into  bloom  for 
Christmas.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  cool  house  with  Ericas 
or  Azaleas  until  the  latter  part  of  February  or  March, 
and  then  give  them  a  little  more  heat,  say  .55°  to  «»0°. 
The  plants  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  white  flowers.  L.  biil- 
latum  does  not  grow  rapidly,  but,  like  Epacris,  as  it 
grows  older  it  makes  flne  specimens.  It  has  tough  foli- 
age, stands  much  hard  usage,  and  when  in  bloom  attracts 
plant-buyers.    It  deserves  greater  popularity. 

A.  Ovary  Msualbj  10-celhd. 

laevigatum,  F.  Muell.  Tall  shrub,  attaining  20-30  ft., 
glabrous  and  somewhat  glauccms:  Ivs.  varying  from 
ohovate  oblong  to  oblong-cuneate  or  narrow-oblong,  ob- 
tuse, mostly  (>-9  lines  long,  but  sometimes  12  or  more, 
3-nerved:  calyx  glabrous:  capsule  sliirhtly  protruding 
above  the  calvx  tube.  B.M.  1304  (as  Fubricia  Icevigata). 
G.C.  II,  25:816;  111.9:45. 

AA.  Ovarii  usually  5-celled. 

B.   Calyx  tube  glabtous. 

c.  Lvs.  flat  or  with  recurved  margins,  obtuse  or  scarcely 
pointed  [except  in  the  larje  variety). 

flav68cens,  Smith.  Lvs.  varying  from  narrow-oblong 
or  linear-lunceolate  to  broadly  oblong  or  even  obovate, 
usually  less  than  G  lines  long,  attaining  9  lines  in  the 
largest  forms.  Var.  commune,  Benth  and  Muell.  Lvs. 
narrow,  6-9  lines  long:  fls.  niid<lle-size<l.  B.  M.  2(>95. 
Var.  obov^tum,  F.  Muell.  Lvs.  broadly  obovate  to  obo- 
vate-oblontr.  under  6  lines  long.  Cult,  in  Europe  under 
glass.  Var.  grandifldrum,  Benth.  &  Muell.  Lvs.  rather 
larjrer:  fls.  larger  than  in  anv  other  varietv.  L.B.C. 
6:514. 

cc.  Ijvs.  flat  or  concave,  sharp-pointed,  narrow 
or  small. 

8cop§iriam,  Forst.  Attaining  10-12  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  to 
linear-lanceolate  or  linear,  mostly  under  6  lines  long. 
Otlierwise,  almost  exactly  as  in  flavescens.  B.M.  3419. 
L.  juniperinum,  a  narrow-leaved  form,  is  considered 
synonymous  by  the  botanists,  but  is  kept  distinct  in  the 
trade,  as  also  is  L.  bulliitum,  Hort.,  which  is  perhaps 
the  only  Leptospermum  cult,  in  the  North.  J.H.  III. 
30:435. ' L.  scoparium,  var.  grandiflorum,  Hort.,  Gn.  51:- 
1120,  is  one  of  the  most  desiralde  forms.  It  is  said  to 
be  of  relatively  easy  culture,  with  compact  habit,  the 
branches  spreading  in  all  directions.  — Excellent  plants 
for  the  amateur,  but  very  slow-growing. 

BB.    Calyx  tube  more  or  less  densely  clothed  with 
silky  or  woolly  hairs. 

lanlgenun,  Smith.  Lvs.  varying  fn>m  obovate-oblong 
to  elliptic  or  narrow-oblong,  normally  6  lines  long.  A 
form  with  lvs.  narrower.  6-12  lines  long,  and  large  fls., 
is  pictured  in  B.  M.  1810.  L.B.C. 8:701.  I.  H. 32:570. 
G.  C.  II.  12:427.  Gn.  19:266,  and  27,  p.  145. -Extremely 
variable.    Long  cult,  abroad,  but  not  adv.  in  America. 

H.  D.  Darlington  and  W.  M. 

LEPTOSYNE  (Greek,  shnderness).  Compo.«if(P. 
This  inchules  some  yellow-fld.  composites,  with  much- 
divided  foliage  like  Cosmos.  They  are  7  species  of 
herbs  and  subshrubs.  all  from  California  except  L.  Ari- 
zonicn.  They  are  the  representatives  of  Coreopsis  on 
the  western  side  of  the  continent,  but  have  mostly  pis- 
tillate rays  and  always  a  ring  on  the  tube  of  the  disk- 
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§t.  In  the  North  these  plants  are  mostly  treated  a^ 
half-hardy  annuals.  None  of  them  has  anythinu:  like  the 
popularity  of  either  Cosmos  or  CalHopnis  tUytiHs.  The 
commonest  species  is  L.  tnaritima,  hut  L.  Stillmnni 
promises  to  outrank  it,  though  it  is  not  yet  advertised  in 
America.  L,  Utillmani  is  said  tohearfls.  1%  in.  across, 
for  5  or  6  weeks.  Its  seed  germinates  quickly  and  can 
he  sown  out»loors.  Sandy  soil  and  a  sunny  position  is 
advised.  It  is  saidtohhwmi  infour  to  five  weeks  after  sow- 
ing. L.  maridma  should  he  started  indoors, transplanted 
in  May,  and  can  behrought  into  flower  hy  July.  Two  dis- 
tinct plants  are  passing  in  the  trade  as  L.  maritinia, 
one  of  which  is  L.  rallinpsUlea,  and  is  considere<l  an  in- 
ferior plant  by  some.  The  seeds  of  the  two  plants  are 
easilv  distinguished.  Genus  monographe<l  18b6,  in 
Gray's  ''Synoptical  Flora." 

A.   JSaya  ohovate. 

B.    Seeds  hnviug  long,  soft,  villous  hairs. 

calliopsfdea,  Gray  (Agaristn  cnlliopsidea,  DC.  Co- 
reipxiK  fdlli'tfishlen,  Bol.).  This  is  the  plant  figured  in 
R.H.  187'{:3.'<0,  erroneously  as  L.  mnritittut.  Annual. 
1-2  ft.  high:  tls,  ;{  in.  across;  rays  fewer,  shorter  and 
broader  than  in  L.  maritinia,  1%  in.  long,  %-l  in.  wide. 

BB.    Seeds  having  short,  rigid  bristles. 

Doilglasii,  DC.  Annual.  0-12  in.  high:  Ivs.  l-H-times 
parted:  ring  of  the  disk-Hs.  distinctlv  bearded.  Int.  bv 
Oreutt,  1891. 

BBB.    Seeds  not  hairy. 

Stillmanni,  Grav.  Stouter  than  Z.  7)o»f7/rt.<»ji:  ring  of 
the  (lisk-Hs.  beardless.  Gn.  52,  p.  4(H.  G.C.  III.  22::a-{. 
R.B.  2:{,  p.  275.  Gt.  46,  p.  G12.  S.H.  2:44.  Int.  1898,  by 
Benary. 

AA.    Bays  oblong, 

B.    Stems  low,  from  a  thick  base. 

maritima,  Gray.  Perennial:  lvs.2-pinnate:  fls,.'?Kin. 
across,  borne  at  the  ends  of  branches  on  peduncles  9-12 
in.  long;  ravs  l«>-20.  IJ^  in.  long;  disk  1  in.  across; 
seeds  not  hairy.  B.M.  G241.  Gn.  49:10<il.  N(»t  R.H. 
187;{:3;{(),  which  is  really  L.  calliopsidta .  —  flakes  a  good 
bog  plant. 

BB.    Stems  2-8  ft.  high,  l-o  in.  thick. 

gigant^a,  Kellogg.  Differs  in  being  leafy  at  the  top 
only,  the  others  being  leafy  at  the  base:  Ivs.  2-3-pin- 
nate:  tis.  smaller  than  in  L.  maritima,  borne  «m  short 
corymbose  peduncles  ;  disk  %  in.  across  :  seeds  not 
hairy.  Cult,  in  8.  Calif .  Gt.  44,  p.  592.  —  Franceschi  says 
the  ris.  are  sweet-scented.  W.M. 

LEPTOTSNIA  dis36cta  and  multifida  were  a<lver- 
tised  in  Ibftl  by  Edward  (iiilett,  of  Southwick,  Mass., 
for  Californian  collectors,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  plants 
of  these  species  are  cult,  in  gardens.  They  are  pre- 
sumably inferior  in  height  and  hardiness  "to  Ferula. 
For  descripti<ms,  see  Coulter  and  Rose's  Revision  of 
North  Anu-ricun  Umbelliferjp,  1888. 

LEPTOTES.    See  Tetramicra. 

LESP£D£)ZA  (D.  Lespedez  was  a  Spanish  governor 
of  Florida,  who  aided  the  botanist  Michaux).  Legnmi- 
no.-iip.  BfSH  Clover.  Between  30  and  40  perennial 
herbs  and  shrubs  in  N.  Amer.,  Asia  and  Australia,  with 
small  (often  inc(tnspicuous),  pea-shaped  fls.  in  racemes 
or  heads:  Ivs.  pinnately  3-foliolate  or  rarely  1-foliolate, 
the  Ifts.  entire  and  wanting  stipels:  calyx  lobes  nearly 
eqtial,  sometimes  subulate;  anthers  usually  9  and  1 :  pod 
short  an<l  1 -seeded  (and  in  this  differing  from  Desmo- 
dium,  which  has  .iointe<l  pods).  In  some  of  the  Lespe- 
dezas  there  are  two  kinds  of  fls.,  — petal-bearing  an<l 
mostly  sterile,  apetalous  and  mostly  fertile.  There  are 
a  number  of  native  Lespedezas,  some  of  which  are  of- 
fered by  dealers  in  native  jdants,  but  they  are  not  very 
showy  and  are  most  in  place  in  native  borders  and  in 
amateur  collections.  Two  or  three  of  the  oriental  species 
are  now  becoming  popular.  L.  striata  is  the  Japan  Clo- 
ver of  the  South,  and  is  a  valuable  ft^ratre  and  green-ma- 
nure plant.  L.  bicolor  is  a  low  shrul>,  with  small  violet- 
purple  fls.,  hardy  in  New  England,  but  little  known  in 
cult.    The  most  important  ornamental  members  of  the 


M^ 


genus  thus  far  introduced  are  L.  Sieholdi  and  L.  Ja- 
ponica,  which  are  hardy  herbs  sen<ling  up  many  strong, 
wiry  sho<»t9  each  year,  and  blooming  profusely  in  Sep- 
temlwr  and  October.  Their  late  bltMim  is  very  desirable. 
All  Lespedezas  are  of  the  easiest  culture  wherever 
hardy.  Usually  increased  by  division  of  the  clumps. 
L.  Sieholdi  is  readily  propagated  b>  greenwood  cut- 
tings under  glass.  Mtmogr.  by  Maximowicz  iu  Act. 
Hort.  Petrop.  ii.  (1873). 

A.  Occidental  or  native  Lespedezas:  of  upright  or  erect 
habit,  not  showy:  stipules  and  flower-bracts  mi- 
nute, subulate. 

These  species  are  not  in  general  commerce,  but  are 
oflPered  by  dealers  in  native  plants.  They  thrive  in  light, 
dry  soils.  Because  of  the  grayish  or  brownish  color  of 
the  foliage,  they  are  sometimes  useful  in  landscape- 
gardening  work.  Hardy,  and  of  easiest  culture.  Per- 
ennial. 

B.    Fls.  U'hitith  or  yellowish',  all  complete. 

hirta,  Ell.  Erect, 2-4  ft.  tall,  silky-pubescent:  petioles 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  Ifts.  nearly  orbicular:  fls.  in  ob- 
long or  cylindrical  heads  which  are  on  peduncles  which 
usuallv  exceed  the  Ivs.  Dry  soils,  New  England  to  Fla. 
and  W.    Mn.  0:181. 

capitAta,  Michx.  Much  like  the  last,  but  Ifts.  narrow- 
oblons;  or  oval,  and  the  fl. -heads  dense  and  short-pe- 
duncled.    Range  of  the  above. 

BB.    Fls.  purple  or  violet,  or  some  of 
them  apetalous. 

c.    Peduncles  slender. 

viol&cea,  Pers.  Two  to  3  ft.,  only 
slightly  pubescent:  Ifts.  oval  or  ellip- 
tic: fls.  small,  in  a  loose  cluster  which 
is  on  a  stalk  usually  longer  than  the 
Ivs.    Range  of  above. 

Nuttallii,  Darl.  Two  to  3  ft.,  hair>- 
pubescent:  Ifts.  oval,  oblong  or  nearly 
orbicular  :  fl. -clus- 
ters dense  or  even 
capitate,  the  stalk 
mostly  exceeding 
the  Ivs.  Range  of 
above. 

cc.  Peduncles  vearly 

or  iiuite  wanting. 

Sttivei.Nutt.  Most- 
ly unbranched,  2-4 
ft.,  velvety-pubescent:  pe- 
tioles very  short  :  Ifts.  ob- 
long to  nearly  orbicular:  fls. 
in  nearly  sessile,  axillary 
clusters  or  heads.  New 
York,  south  and  west. 

frut6scen8,  Britt.  {L. 
Stii  vti,  var.  i  nte  r  m  ed  ia, 
Wats,).  Less  pubescent  or 
almost  glabrous  :  peti«des 
mostly  longer  :  Ifts.  oval  to 
elliptic:  clusters  very  short- 
stalked.  New  Eng.,  south 
and  west. 

AA.  Oriental  Lespedeza, 
grown  for  forage  in  the 
South:  of  trailing  habit: 
stipules  and  fl. -bracts 
conspicuous. 

striita.  Hook.  &  Am. 
Japan  Cloveu.  Hoopkoop. 
Annual,  somewhat  pubes- 
cent, decumbent  or  erect, 
slender:  Ivs.  small  and  very 
numerous,  the  Ifts.  oblong  or  obovato,  and  the  petioles 
very  short:  fls.  small,  pink  or  purple,  in  axillary  clus- 
ters. China  and  Japan.  — Said  to  have  been  introduced 
accidentally  into  S.  Car.  in  1849,  but  ]>ro])ably  in  the 
country  much  before  that  time.  It  is  now  extensively 
naturalized  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  growing  on  nearly 
all  kinds  of  land.    On  light  lands  it  makes  dense  mats. 


1263.    Lespedeza  bicolor. 
(X  %.) 
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but  on  heavy  \amU  grown  18-24  in.  high.  It  is  a  gooii 
pa8ture-and  hay-plant,  and  in  useful  for  plowing  under 
as  a  green  manure.  It  tbriveH  on  land  which  in  inditTer- 
ently  prepared.  For  hay,  seed  is  sown  early  in  spring, 
at  the  rate  of  K  bunhel  per  a<'re.  It  often  yields  2  tons 
•»f  hay  to  the  acre.  For  pasturage  in  the  :?outh,  it  is 
Hometimes  8owu  with  oat8  in  the  fall. 

AAA.  Oriental  Lespedezan,  grotrn  as  omnmenitiJ  plants 
far  the  fh.:  erert :  atipulea  nml  fl.-hnict$ 
small:  perennittl.H. 

bicolor,  Turcz.  F'ig.  12(>3.  Shrub,  with  slender 
branciux,  bei-oniing  (i-lO  ft.  tall,  slen<ler  and  graceful, 
glabrous:  Ivs.  on  thin  wiry  stalks,  mostly  lt»nger  than 
the  glabrous  bla«les;  Ift.s.  oval  to  round-obovate,  rounilnl 
at  the  apex,  the  terniinul  one  1-2  in,  long:  tis.  small, 
purple,  in  simple  or  eomp<mnd  racemes.  whi<'h  suri»asH 
the  Ivs.:  pod  ?4  in.  long,  somewhat  pubescent.  Japan. 
—  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Boston,  blooming  in  July  and 
settling  freely.  A  good  slendt-r  shrub  for  adding  va- 
riety to  the  border.     A  white-tld.  variety  is  advertised. 

Si^boldi,  3Ii«j.  i  I)enm(kJium  pendiiliflorinn,  Oudeni. 
L.  racembsa,  Dipp.  L.  formdsa,  Koehne).  Fig.  12W. 
Herb,  throwing  up  strong.  wir\-  shoots  each  year  from 
the  crown:  stems  anglol.  reddish  or  brown,  hairy  (at 
least  above) :  Ivs.  dull  above  and  light-colored  and  hairy 

beneath,  the  petiole  usually 
somewhat  shorter  than  the 
blade  ;  Ifts.  elliptic-oblong- 
pointe<l:  lis.  twice  larger  than 
in  the  last  (nearly  %  in.  long), 
rose-purple,  drooping  in  very 
numerous  long  racemes, which 
at  the  top  of  the  plant  are 
panicled:  pod  nearly  or  quite 
}^  in.  long,  pubescent.  Japan. 
G.F.  .5:11.-).  Gng.  1:23.  R.H. 
187.'^:210.  J.H.  111.30:15.  G. 
C.  II.  20:749.  F.S.  18:1888. 
B.M.  6602  and  Mn.  7,  p.  69  (as 
L.  hicolor).—  Blooms  in  Sep- 
tember, and  hardy  in  central 
New  England.  A  very  desira- 
ble late-blooming  plant,  mak- 
ing a  large  specimen  with  age. 
Does  not  often  seed  in  the 
North. 

Japdnica  (Desmddium  Ja- 

p6nicum,    Hort.,    not    3Iiq.). 

Very  like  the  last,  but  blooms 

a  week  or  two  later,  has  very 

numerous  pure  white  fls., 

much  lighter  colored  herbage, 

1264.   Lespedeza  Sieboldi.  usually  nearly  glabrous    Ivs. 

(X  %.)  and  stems,   the   Ifts.  broader 

and   less  pointed.  — Hardy  as 

the  last,  and  seems  to  seed  more  freely  in  the  North. 

Perhaps  a  botanical  variety  of  L.  Sieboldi,  but  distinct 

for  horticultural  purposes. 

Other  Japanese  and  Chinese  I^spedezas  may  be'expeeted  to 
appear  in  the  trade.  See  Franehet.  R.H.  IH'K).  pp.  22.V227,  for  an 
account  of  W.  China  ornamental  species,  with  picture  of  L. 
Delavayi.  L.  H.  B. 

LETTSOMIA.  is  a  genus  of  the  Convolvulus  family. 
About  26  species  of  tropical  oriental  climbers.  An  un- 
known species  was  advertised  from  S.  Florida  in  1889 
and  is  still  procurable.  Reasoner  and  others  think  well 
of  it. 

LETTUCE  (see  Lactuea )  is  the  most  popular  of  salad 
vegetables.  Plate  XVIII.  It  is  a  quick-growing  annual, 
delighting  in  cool  atmosphere  and  open,  loose  soil.  As 
an  outdoor  crop,  it  thrives  best  in  spring.  Special  care 
is  needed  to  grow  it  in  the  hot  sununers  of  America,  al- 
though heat-resisting  varieties  have  been  developed.  Of 
late  years,  the  forcing  of  Lettuce  under  glass  has  come  to 
be  alarge  industry.  The  most  serious  trouble  in  forcing 
Lettuce  is  the  rot,  due  to  a  species  of  botrytis.  The 
leaves  become  soft  and  fall,  leaving  only  the  core  of  the 
plant  erect  (Fisr.  126,1).  This  trouble  may  be  prevented 
by  growing  in  loose  soil,  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the 


soil  and  of  the  plant  as  »lry  as  pottsible,  and  by  avoiding 
a  too  warm  and  too  moist  atmosphere.  Sub-irrigation 
(see  Irriijatioit}  is  to  Ih?  advised  for  Lettuce  forcing. 
Of  varieties,  there  are  two  general  types,  — the  cabbage 
or  heading  sorts  (Fig.  1266; ,  and  the  loose  sorts  (Fig. 


IMS.    Lettuce  plant  collapsed  with  the  rot. 

1267).    The  latter  are  more  used   because  more  easily 
grown,  but  the  fonner  are  considere<l  to  be  tie  tiner. 

In  1885,  Goff  reduced  the  kinds  of  Lettuce  to  87  va- 
rieties (4th  Kep.  N.  Y.  E.\p.  Sta. ),  throwing  them  into 
three  general  groups :  ( 1 )  leaves  roundish  or  Init  slightly 
oblong,  spreading  rather  than  upright;  (2)  leaves  ob- 
long, tending  to  grow  upright  :  (3)  leaves  pinnately 
lobed.  These  categories  were  divided  into  subtribes  oa 
minor  leaf-characters.  In  1889  (Annals  Hort. )  119  named 
of  Lettuces  were  catalogued  by  North  American  seeds- 
men. Lettuce  has  been  in  cultivation  for  over  2,000 
years.  L.  H.  B. 

Lettvce  OrT-OF-DooRS.— While  Lettuce  seems  never 
more  enjoyable  than  \\hen  it  comes  from  the  greenhouse 
during  the  colder  parts  of  the  year,  yet  it  is  acceptable 
for  salad  purposes  and  is  in  good  demand  the  entire 
year.  In  open  ground,  at  the  North,  we  nuty  have  it  ia 
all  its  perfection  from  June  until  snow  flies  again  in  the 
fall.  Usually  it  is  much  less  of  a  knack,  however,  to 
have  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  and  up  to 
August,  than  in  the  torrid  weather  of  Augxist  and  early 
fall.  For  early  market  we  start  the  plants  in  the  jrreen- 
house  during  February,  and  prick  them  out  in  tiats  or 
sunken  thumb-pots  tilled  with  rich,  fibrous  loam,  and 
after  thoroughly  hardening  them  by  exposure  for  a  week 
or  more  in  a  coldframe,  we  take  the  plants  up.  with  a 
chunk  of  soil,  an<l  plant  them  out  in  very  rich,  well- 
prepared  loam  outdoors,  just  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit.  Tennisball  and  its  various  strains  and 
selections.  Boston  Market,  etc.,  are  good  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  rows  may  be  made  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
plants  set  6  or  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  We  want  neat 
solid  heads,  even  if  not  as  large  or  heavy  as  some  of  the 
heads  we  can  easily  produce  later  on  from  summer 
varieties,  and  we  wish  to  get  them  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible  in  order  to  be  able  to  put  them  on  the  mar- 
ket when  prices  are  .still  high.  Light  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  either  broadcast  over  the  patch  at  the 
time  of  setting  the  plants,  or  along  the  rows  very  soon 
after,  seldom  fail  to  assist  in  hastening  early  growth 
and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  heads.    This  is  a  "trick  of 


1266.  Heading  Lettuce. 

the  trade*' well  worth  practicing.  The  free  use  of  the 
wheel-hoe  keeps  the  soil  loose  and  the  crop  free  from 
weeds,  and  also  hastens  it  to  early  market  condition. 

At  the  time  of  .setting  the  first  plants  in  open  ground, 
we  also  sow  a  patch  with  the  garden  drill,  using  seed 
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sparingly  and  covering  it  lightly,  say  one-half  inch 
deep,  although  in  good  soil  the  seed  will  come  up  read- 
ily even  if  placed  an  inch  or  so  below  the  level  of  the 
surface.  The  varieties  catalogued  by  seedsmen  as  suit- 
able for  sunnier  culture  are'  almost  endless,  and  most 
of  them  are  good  enoujfh.  Among  the  standanl  sorts 
we  have  the  Hanson,  Deacon,  Simpson,  Salamander, 
Stubborn  Seeder,  several  Butter  Lettuces,  etc.  Because 
of  our  hot,  dry  seasons,  the  Cos  Lettuces  are  less  popu- 
lar in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  The  heads  should 
b^  tied  up  and  blanched,  for  the  best  results.  The 
plants  of  drill-sown  Lettuces  should  be  t.hinne<l  early. 
For  home  use  we  leave  them  at  first  only  a  few  inches 
apj»rt,  so  that  they  have  just  room  enough  to  form  little 
heads.  Every  other  plant  may  then  be  taken  out  and 
usf  d  for  the  home  table.  These  little  heads  are  delicious. 
The  remaining  heads  are  left  to  attain  full  size  and  are 
then  used  for  the  table  or  for  market.  If  grown  for 
market  only,  the  plants  are  thinned  to  stand  not  less 
than  5  or  (I  inches  apart  from  the  start.  In  due  time 
every  other  plant  can  be  taken  up  for  market,  while  t!ie 
ones  renuiLiing  have  a  chance  to  grow  to  largest  size 
afterward.  From  r  irly  spring  until  along  in  August  we 
gnw  A  few  rows  of  these  summer  Lettuces  every  two 
weeks  or  so,  and  thus  trj  to  provide  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  good  lieads.  The  demand  may  drop  off  for  a  few 
days,  or  even  weeks,  but  it  is  sure  to  revive.    If  we  can 


1267.  CurlinK.  or  Grand  Rapids  Lettuce. 

manage  to  have  good  Lettuce  late  in  the  fall  it  will  sel- 
dom go  begging  for  customers. 

Sometimes  we  may  wish  to  raise  seed  of  a  sort  that 
suits  our  purposes.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  leave  some 
of  the  pla.its  in  the  rows,  until  ♦ho  larger  part  of  the 
seeds  on  a  plant  have  matured.  The  plant  is  then  cut 
oflf  near  the  ground  and  exposed  on  a  sheet  to  sun  and 
air  to  dry.  The  seeds  aro  then  to  be  thrashed  out  and 
cleaned.  T.  Greineb. 

Lettuce  for  the  Vilij^ge  Garden  and  City  Yard.— 
The  value  of  Lettuce  for  the  table  depends  largely  upon 
its  being  fresh.  A  very  small  area  may  be  made  to 
produce  an  abundant  supply  for  an  ordinary-sized  family. 
The  plant  is  quite  healthy  and  hardy,  when  young  endur- 
ing a  '.'onBiderabk-  frost  without  injury.  It  has  few  in- 
sect eneujies  and  the  recjuisites  for  its  successful  culture 
are  few  and  easily  understood.  On  this  account  \t  can 
be  grown  with  greater  satisfaoti<m  and  profit  on  a  village 
lot.  or  even  in  a  city  backyard,  than  can  mostof  ourgar- 
den  vegetables.  To  produce  it  of  the  best  (|uality  under 
these  c<>n<litions,  as  early  in  the  sprinir  as  the  urround  is 
at  all  <iry  and  the  jrrass  begins  to  start,  a  bit  of  srround 
should  be  well  dressed  with  tine  manure,  puttingon  froju 
one-half  a  bushel  to  one  bushel  to  the  sipiare  yard,  an<l 
then  well  spading  up,  workini;  in  the  manure  and  niak- 
inf  the  bed  as  fine  and  smooth  as  possible.  Jlake  a 
mark   about  one   inch    deep,  drop  in  the    seed   at  the 


rate  of  from  25  to  50  seeds  to  the  foot,  and  cover  with 
fr()m  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  of  fine  soil  pressed 
down  with  the  hoe  or  hand.  From  two  feet  to  two  yards 
of  such  row  for  each  member  of  the  family  should  fur- 
nish an  abundance  for  the  time  that  the  product  of  a 
single  planting  is  usable,  and  if  more  than  one  row  is 
planted  they  should  be  about  two  feet  apart.  In  from  15 
to  20  days  the  young  plants  should  be  thinned  out  leav- 
ing 8  to  10  to  the  foot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  second  row, 
to  give  a  succession,  should  be  planted.  About  20  days 
later  the  first  row  should  be  re-thinned,  leaving  plants 
from  (>  to  12  j-.ches  apart  according  to  the  size  of  the 
variety,  and  a  third  row  planted.  A  fourth  planting  may 
be  made,  but  Lettuce  planted  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
ripening  of  strawberries  is  not  likely  to  do  very  well  un- 
less protected  from  the  sun  and  heat.  A  supply  of  tine 
fall  Lettuce  may  be  secured  if,  in  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember, we  re-manure  and  spade  the  ground  which  was 
occupied  by  the  first  crop,  and  make  a  trench  some  6  or 
8  inches  deep  and  fill  this  with  water.  When  this  has 
soaked  away,  refill,  and  repeat  this  from  one  to  six 
times,  according  to  the  dryness,  of  the  soil.  Fill  this 
trench  with  fine,  moist,  not  wet  soil,  in  which  make  a 
mark  and  sow  the  seed  as  in  the  spring.  Cover  the  row 
with  a  foot-wide  board,  and  about  three  days  later  put 
some  bricks  under  so  as  to  hold  the  board  about  two 
inches  above  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up 
turn  the  bricks  so  as  to  hold  the  board  about  four  inches 
up,  and  take  it  off  altogether  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  leaving  it  off  until  eight  or  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  cloudy  days  give  more  exf>osure,  as  the  plants 
develop  until  the  shade  is  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Some  of  the  finest  Lettuce  the  writer  has  ever  seen  was 
grown  in  a  city  yard  by  this  method.     W.  \V.  Tracv. 

Lettuce  Forcing.  — This  vegetable  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal money  crops  of  the  market-gardener  in  winter.  It 
is  grown  in  hotbeds  and  hothouses.  The  ol<i  way  is  to 
raise  it  in  hotbeds,  but  since  the  experiments  of  grow- 
ing in  houses  have  been  so  successful  it  is  grown  mostly 
in  them. 

For  the  first  early  crop  to  be  grown  in  beds  or  houses, 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  seedhouse  about  August  20,  in 
the  latitude  of  Boston.  By  this  means,  the  Lettuce  will 
be  brought  into  market  the  latter  part  of  October  or  the 
first  of  November,  after  the  frost  has  spoiled  the  out- 
door crop  ;  and  thiis  it  often  brings  very  good  prices. 
The  sowing  is  made  in  a  bed  in  the  house  prepared  for 
the  purpose  with  sterilized  soil,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  a  rusty  root  or  mildew  on  the  plants.  The  soil 
should  be  10  inches  deep,  well  moistened  and  beat  up 
very  fine,  with  no  manure  or  fertilizer.  For  every  ounce 
of  seed,  prepare  a  space  6  feet  square,  raking  off  "the  bed 
as  smooth  as  possible.  Sow  the  seed  and  then  sprinkle 
the  bed  with  water.  Then  sift  on  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
of  either  sterilized  or  clean  subsoil,  preferably  the  lat- 
ter. In  about  four  days  the  plantlets  will  appear.  Three 
weeks  from  sowing,  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting. This  should  be  done  at  the  proper  time,  that 
is,  before  the  plants  become  too  large.  Prepare  the  soil 
the  same  as  for  the  seed-bed.  If  3  inches  of  the  steri- 
lized soil,  or  some  new  soil  that  no  Lettuce  has  been 
grown  in.  can  be  bad.  it  will  be  sufficient.  Transplant 
the  Lettuce  4  inches  apart  in  sufficient  quantity  to  set 
out  the  prepared  space.  In  three  or  four  weeks  these 
plants  will  be  large  enough  to  again  transplant  into  the 
bed  or  house  intended  for  them.  Sterilizing  is  done  in  a 
box  5x4  feet  and  ,"J  feet  deep,  with  several  punctured 
steam  pipes  in  the  bottom.  The  soil  should  heated  to 
200°. 

In  preparing  the  bed  for  the  last  transplanting,  the 
soil  should  be  well  wet  before  working  and  then  let 
stand  until  the  water  has  all  drained  oft",  which  will  be 
in  about  twenty-four  hours.  Now  put  in  stable  manure, 
worked  fine  with  the  first  heat  out  of  it.  which  is  secured 
by  pilingr  and  overhauling  twice  a  week  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  using.  Apply  this  prepared  manure  about 
3  inches  deep  and  die:  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  12  to 
15  inches.  Rake  off  and  mark  with  the  marker  8  inches 
apart.  If  the  soil  is  new  no  sterilization  is  needed,  but 
if  old  would  prefer  about  2  inches  of  the  toj*  sterilized. 
This  is  (U>ne  to  prevent  the  mildew  and  disease  that 
often  comes  from  old,  worn-out  soil. 

If  the  bed  is  properly  prepared  it  will  need  no  water- 
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ing.  If  the  plants  are  large,  they  may  need  to  be  sprinkled 
immediately  after  setting  the  last  time.  Xo  more  water 
is  required  until  they  beirin  to  mature.  Many  think  that 
the  crop  requires  constant  watering,  but  that  is  wront;, 
because  the  roots  will  not  go  down  if  the  top  is  kept 
constantly  wet,  and  a  better  crop  will  be  obtained  if  not 
watered  until  it  begins  to  mature  or  to  head. 

The  kin<l  of  Lettuce  intended  in  the  above  remarks 
is  the  head  variety,  called  in  many  sections  the  Boston 
Lettuce.  This  crop  should  be  ready  to  begin  to  pull  in 
six  or  sever  weeks  from  time  of  last  transplanting. 
According  ^o  the  previous  statements,  it  has  taken  thir- 
teen week."  from  seed  to  produce  a  crop.  This  is  start- 
ing in  September  or  October.  Earlier  than  this  the  time 
will  be  one  or  two  weeks  less.  It  is  customary  to  pull 
over  the  bed  once  and  take  out  the  best  ones,  and  then 
give  the  remainder  a  good  wetting.  In  about  one  week 
those  left  will  be  fit  to  pull  clean.  After  the  first  trans- 
planting to  i  inches,  it  is  the  surest  way  to  smoke  the 
house  three  nights  in  succession,  once  the  secon«l  week 
and  once  the  third  week.  This  is  done  to  keep  the  plants 
free  from  dist-ase  or  from  the  green-Hyor  louse.  If  it  is 
desired  to  follow  with  a  second  crop  of  Lettuce  on  the  same 
bed.  the  plants  must  be  ready  for  the  .«:econd  crop  when 
the  first  is  taken  off,  and  thus  lose  no  time  of  the  house. 

In  hotbeds  much  the  same  course  is  pursued  as  in  the 
house;  sometimes  one  will  succeed  better  than  the  other. 
For  midvinter  the  houses  are  the  better,  and  for  late 
spring  the  beds. 

The  best  way  of  heating  the  beds  is  by  the  use  of  hot 
stable  manure  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  and 
about  8  inches  of  loam  on  top.  Ten  inches  of  manure, 
hot.  will  hold  for  two  crops  of  Lettuce.  The  first  crop 
will  need  a  little  special  fertilizer.  The  second  crop 
will  require  about  H  inches  of  -table  jnanure  prepared  as 
for  the  houses.  The  beds  are  i>reparod  in  the  fail  and 
covered  with  coarse  manu'e  or  hay  v.ntil  vvanted.  The 
beds,  after  setting,  are  covered  with  strav,-  mats  or  shut- 
ters at  night  when  the  temperature  is  below  freezing, 
and  ventilated  by  day  when  it  is  !•.'»<) ve  00°. 

The  heat  is  supplied  to  the  liour  es  by  steam  and  the  tem- 
peri'cure  controlled  b]-  ventilation.  The  proper  temper- 
alu»e  for  the  growing  crop  is  40°  at  night  and  70"^  by  day. 

For  continuous  croi  s  throusrh  the  season,  sow  every 
week  enough  seed  t'  give  the  plants  reciuired.  One 
ounce  should  produc*  ."),C'0O  plants.  This  sowing  is  con- 
tinued until  Febniary  1.  wnich  is  the  time  to  sow  the  s-  ed 
for  the  crop  to  be  set  out  in  the  field.  These  plants  are 
grown  in  hotbeds  ana  hardened  off  before  they  are  set 
out  ;  thut  is,  th'  ■  are  transplanted  from  seed-bed  to  4 
inches  apart  in  hotbeds,  and  are  then  taken  up  and 
transplanted  to  the  field.  Thi«  is  a  very  different  variety 
of  Lettuce.  It  will  not  head  in  tiie  houses,  while  the 
variety  grown  in  the  houses  will  not  grow  in  the  field. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  varieties 
of  Lettuce.  The  variety  grown  twenty  years  ago  called 
White  Seed  Tennisball  was  a  very  fine  Lettuce  and 
would  pack  fj  dozen  to  the  barrel-box  or  10  dozen  to  the 
ba  .el,  but  t!<«-  improved  variety  of  to-day  will  fill  '.i 
d<  z^n  to  the  barrel-l»ox  and  5  to  (5  dozen  to  the  barrel. 
'^tit  new  variety  is  calicd  the  New  Hothouse  Lettuce, 
and  will  grow  in  beds  just  as  well  as  in  the  house. 

Experiments  made  with  the  electric  light  have  been 
very  successful.  It  not  only  hastens  the  time  of  grow- 
ing, but  also  improves  the  siz?  and  quality  of  the  head. 
The  writer  estimates  that  the  light  increases  the  size 
and  quality  10  per  eent  ami  hastens  the  time  of  growth 
io  per  cent.  Tliis  is  by  the  use  of  arc  lights  over  the 
houses  by  night.  This  covdd  not  be  practice*!  on  hot- 
beds, because  they  are  covered  l>y  niirht.  Between  the 
first  of  XovemV)er  and  the  first  of  March  tlie  days  are 
very  short  and  the  nitrhts  very  lonji'.  so  that  the  eleetric 
light  increases  the  length  of  the  day.  and  when  applied 
it  has  the  same  effect  as  the  longer  days  of  spring  have 
upon  the  growth  of  crops. 

The  Lettuce,  when  pre]  •» red  for  market,  is  pulled, 
then  washed,  and  for  the  t  ton  market  is  put  in  boxes 
of  .3  dv-zen  each  and  sold  at  wholesale  by  the  box.  The 
smaller  heads  are  packed  4  dozen  in  each  box  and  are 
usually  sold  per  box  for  about  one-half  the  .'^dozen  size. 
When  packing  for  other  nuirkets,  as  New  York.  Thila- 
delphia.  Washinsrton  or  Chicaco.  it  is  pa<*k«»tl  in  cases 
that  will  hidd  a  barrel.    These  cases  have  a  partition  in 


the  center,  so  that  the  Lettuce  when  packed  will  not 
all  fall  to  one  end  should  the  cases  be  roughly  handled. 
The  expense  of  sending  a  case  from  Boston  to  New 
York  is  2o  cts.,  to  Philadelphia  50  cts.,  and  to  Chicago 
75  cts. 

The  crop  from  the  South  has  affected  our  sales  very 
much  in  the  midwinter,  but  the  climate  seems  to  have 
changed  in  that  locality  so  that  it  is  in  our  favor,  for  of 
late  years  they  have  cold  weather  there  two  or  three 
times  each  season,  thus  giving  us  the  market.  Our 
Lettuce  is  far  superior  to  theirs  and  of  a  different 
variety.  They  have  named  theirs  the  Big  Boston.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  name  of  Boston  is  very  popular  in 
the  Lettuce  market.  This  inferior  Lettuce  coming  from 
the  South  is  packed  in  I'nskets. 

There  is  a  disease  of  Lettuce  called  by  some  a  "bum," 
but  this  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  disease  coming  more 
from  a  diseased  root  or  a  cold  soil,  because  it  develops 
most  when  there  is  but  very  little  sun,  and  least  when 
there  is  most  sun :  and  if  the  plant  is  examined  there 
will  .)e  found  a  diseased  root.  Here  the  benefit  of  the 
new  or  sterilized  soil  is  very  apparent.  The  use  of  steril- 
ized soil  is  of  much  more  benefit  than  the  electric  light, 
because  if  the  plant  is  diseased  no  light  will  cure  it  and 
no  crop  can  be  successful  with  diseased  plants.  Prepar- 
ing the  soil  by  wetting  thoroughly  before  transplanting 
is  one  of  the  great  secrets  in  successful  growing  of  Let- 
tuce, and  heating  the  water  to  a  high  temperature  is  also 
very  beneficial.    It  lessens  disease. 

The  price  at  which  Lettuce  can  be  grown  at  a  profit 
is  a  que.'^tion  very  difficult  to  answer,  but  by  the  figures 
made  by  some  of  the  mem))ers  of  the  Boston  Market- 
Gardeners'  Association  it  was  decided  that  for  mid- 
winter crop  the  Lettuce  must  be  sold  at  50  cts.  per  dozen 
to  return  any  profit  to  the  grower.       ^y_  '\y_  Rawson. 

L£UGAD£NDR0N  (Greek,  white  tree).  Proie<}ce(r>. 
This  genus  includes  the  celebrated  Silver  Tree  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (see  Fig.  1208),  which  has  a  striking 
and  unique  habit.  Its  Ivs. 
are  densely  covered  with 
white  silky  hairs.  This 
tree  grows  wild  only  on 
Table  Mountain,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury it  was  considered  of 
j.-reat  ini]>ortance  for  fire- 
wood. It  is  said  to  grow 
poorly  away  from  the 
('ape,  except  in  S.  Calif. . 
where  it  generally  d  oes 
well  outdoors.  It  is  also 
rarely  cult,  in  the  Ea- 
tubs,  being  protected  i. 
C'tol  greenhouse  duriii 
winter  and  placed  on  the 
lawn  in  summer.  The  Sil- 
ver Tree  attains  :U)  ft.  at 
the  Cape.  The  trees  are 
practically  male  and  fe- 
male, the  fis.  being  di- 
<pcit)us  by  abortion. 
The  female  tree  is  cult., 
being  prop,  by  seeds  im- 
ported from  the  Cape.  The 
young  seedlintrs  are  very 
difficult  to  rai^e.  There  is  no  monograph  of  this  genus 
since  Meisner's  in  DC.Pro(l.  Vol.  14,  1850.  but  the  genus 
will  be  reviewed  in  a  forthcoming  volume  of  Flora 
Capeusis. 

arg^nteum,  R.Br,  Fig.  1208.  Branches  densely  leafy: 
Ivs.  sessile,  ;Mi  in,  long.  32-1  in.  wiile,  callous  and  black- 
ish at  the  apex,  lanceolate,  acute,  silvery  white  and  silky: 
involucres  spreadinj;,  lonurer  than  the  trlobular  head  of 
fis. :  nut  ventricose,  turgid,  wingles-..  the  whole  style  and 
calvx  persisting  with  it,  obovate.    B.R.  12:979.    V.  5:282, 

2s:i. 

LEUCffiNA  (probably  from  Greek,  leuliox.  white:  re- 
ferring to  the  fis.).  J.fiiHiniiioHit .  Tliis  includes  a  tree 
known  in  S.  Fla.  as  the  White  Pojiinac,  a  rapid  grower, 
with  acacia-like  fidiaye  and  whitish  fis.  It  is  al«o  cult, 
in  S.  Calif.     The  genus   has  about  9  species,  found  in 


1268.    Silver  tree,  Leucaden- 
dron  areenteum. 
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Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru,  an<l  Pacific  islands,  but  L. 
(jbtiica  is  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  worlds.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  western  Texas.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  of  this  srenus  have  the  habit  of  Acacia,  but 
belong  to  the  Mimosa  tribe,  which  is  characterized  by 
stamens  10  or  less.  Generic  characters  are:  calyx  ,}-den- 
tate  :  stamens  10,  not  glandular:  pod  broadly  linear, 
stalked,  flat-compressed,  chartaceous,  2-valved  :  seeds 
compressed.  Acocid  frichodeii  is  L.  trichodts,  Beuth., 
but  it  is  not  in  the  trade. 

glatica,  Benth.  {Aectcia  fronddsa,Wi\h\.  A.ffhiuea, 
Moench).  Spineless:  branches  and  petioles  powdery: 
pinnjp  4-8-paired;  Ifts.  10-20-paired,  oblong  linear,  glau- 
cous below:  pod  5-0  in.  long. 

L£UCHT£NB£R6IA  (after  Prince  Leuchtenberg). 
Cactiiceir.  A<;ave  Cactus.  Stems  in  age  forming  a  trunk 
2  in.  or  more  in  diam.,  by  the  shedding  of  the  lower  tuber- 
cles: tubercles  triangular-acuminate,  spreading,  2-4  in. 


1269.   Leuchtenbergia  principis  (X  J'^). 
(Adapted  from  Botanical  Maga/.ine.) 

long,  }^-%  in.  wi(|e.  with  twisted  papery  spines :  fls.  fun- 
neiform,  widely  expan«led,  borne  near  the  apex  of  young 
tubercles:  fr.  gray,  ovate-elliptical,  1  in.  long,  covered 
with  scales  and  crowned  by  the  persistent  flower:  seeds 
dark  brown,  minutely  tuberculate.  Only  1  species, 
closely  related  to  Echinocactus,  but  of  remarkably  differ- 
ent form.  The  plant  is  readily  grown  in  the  manner  of 
Echinocactus  and  Mamillaria. 

principis,  Hook.  &  Fisch.  Fig.  12(>9.  Radial  spines 
6-8,  the  central  one  usuallv  solitarv,  longer,  sonietimes 
8  in.  long:   fls.  yellow,    B  M.  V.\%\.    A.G.  11 :  404. 

Katharine  Brandegee. 
LEUCOCRlNUM  (Greek,  i(7i(7f /;/,/).  LUid'-eiP.  Sand 
Li LV  of  Colorado.  A  hardy  ))ulbous  plant  growing  a  few 
inches  high,  with  narrow  foliage  and  clusters  of  pure 
white,  fragrant  tls.  Ijorne  just  ai>ove  the  ground  in  early 
spring.  The  fls.  are  funnel-shaped,  having  a  slender 
tube  2-4  in.  long,  the  irreater  portion  of  whi<'h  is  below 
the  surface  of  tlie  soil,  and  •»  lobes,  each  ?4-l  V™  in.  long. 
They  are  borne  in  clusters  of  4-maiiy  fls..  and  maintain  a 
8uccessi<m  for  several  weeks.    They  should  be  desirable 


for  edging  walks  i.  .id  bulb  beds.  They  have  a  deep-seated 
rhizome  and  fleshy  root.s.  The  bulbs  are  procurable 
from  Colorado  and  California,  either  as  collected  or  nur- 
sery-grown stock.  The  genus  Las  only  one  species.  It 
belongs  to  an  anomalous  group,  characterized  by  almost 
total  lack  of  stem  and  fls.  solitary  or  clustered  among 
the  radical  Ivs.  From  the  oth^  r  members  of  this  group 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  Ivs.  not  2-ranked,  and  an  in- 
definite number  of  ovules  in  each  locule.  Perianth  seg- 
ments narrowly  lanceolate,  persistent:  stam^'UsO:  style 
persistent,  sliglitly  iMobed. 

montinuia,  Nutt.    Sand  Lily  of  Colorado.    Lvs.  8-12  or 
more,  llul.  rather  thick,  4-8  in.  long,  1-3  lines  v.id*^: 


pedicels  yi-V/i  in.  long. 
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LETJCOJTJM  (name  explained  below  i.  Also  written 
Leucoinm.  Amarif!!ifh)ceie.  Snowflake.  The  Snow- 
flakes  are  hardy  bulboJis  plants  growing  a  foot  or  less 
high  and  bearing  dainty,  nodding,  6-parted  fls..  which 
are  white,  tipped  with  gretn,  yellow,  or  a  tinge  of  red. 
They  are  less  popular  than  Snowdrops  (Galanthus).  to 
which  they  are  closely  related,  and  have  larger  fls.,  with 
all  the  segments  of  equal  size.  There  are  8  species,  na- 
tives of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region,  4  of  which 
are  cult.  Perianth-tube  none;  segments  ovate  or  oblong. 
Baker,  Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideae,  1888.  The  name 
Leucojum  was  given  by  Linnai^us.  but  he  did  not  explain 
the  application.  The  old  Greek  name,  Ze?/c«<oH, was  given 
by  Theophrastus  to  a  plant  now  supposed  to  be  a  cruci- 
fer,  like  some  stock  or  wallflower,  Lexicoion  is  from 
letikos,  shining,  white,  and  ton,  violet.  Snowflakes  ap- 
pear about  the  same  time  as  white  violets,  and  some- 
times have  a  delicate  odor,  resembling  that  of  the  violet, 
but  the  form  of  the  fls.  is  very  ditferent.  For  culture, 
see  Bulbs. 

A.    Bloomhvj  ill  March. 

v§mum,  Linn.  Spring  Snowflake.  Bulb  globose, 
%-l  in.  in  diameter:  lvs.  strap-shaped,  finally  G-9  in. 
long,  4-0  lines  wide:  scape  Va-l  ft.  long,  usually  l-fld.: 
perianth  segments  white,  tipped  green  :  seeds  with  a 
pale,  membranous  coat  and  conspicuous  strophiole. 
Central  Eu.,  Prance  to  Bosnia  and  Tvrol.   B.M.  4»».   (t.C. 

II.  11 :  399:  21 :  341 :  23:341.  P.G.  5:  47*.  Gn.  2.").  p.  :a">.  and 
29,  p.  007.  V.  8:09.  Var.  Carp^thicum,  Herb.,  has 
perianth    setrments   tipped   vellow.     B.  M.  1993.     J.  H. 

III.  32: 109.  G.M.  39: 105.  A  choice  form,  usually  bear- 
ing 2-4  fls. 

aa.   Blooming  in  April  and  Ma*). 

sestlvum,  Linn.  Summer  Snowflake.  Bulb  ovoid, 
l-lYz  in.  in  diameter:  lvs.  strap-shaped,  I-IV2  ft.  long: 
scape  1  ft,  long,  4-8-fld.:  perianth  segments  white, 
tipped  green:  seeds  with  a  black,  hard-shelled  coat  and 
no  strophiole.  Blooms  end  of  April  and  beginning  of 
Mav.  Central  and  S,  Eu.  Mn.9:45.  P.G.  1:7.  V.  3:342 
and  8:70. 

pulch61Ium,  Salisb.,  differs  from  L.  (fsfivum  by  its 
smaller  fls.  and  capsule,  narrower  lvs.  and  fls.  afortnight 
earlier.    Sardinia  and  Balearic  Isles. 

AAA.   Blooming  in  autumn. 

autumn&Ie,  Linn.  (Acis  aiitumniiliK,  Salisb.),  Au- 
tumn Snowflake.  Bulb  globose,  V2  in.  in  diameter:  lvs. 
thread-like,  usually  produced  after  the  fls.:  scape  very 
slender,  3-9  in.  long,  l-:{-flil. :  perianth  segments  white, 
tinged  with  red:  stamens  half  as  long  as  segments, 
Portugal  and  Morocco  to  Ionian  Islands.  B.M.  900.— 
Not  satisfactory  everywhere. 

rdseum,  Martin.  Bulb  irlo1)ose,  M-^a  in.  in  diam.: 
peduncle  shorter  and  tisnally  l-fld.:  perianth  segments 
ypiin.  long,  rose-red,  oblanceolate:  stamens  3('iin.  long. 
Corsica. —  Usually  difficult  to  grow,  and  little  known 
horticulturally.   '  j.  jj.  Gerard  and  W.  M. 

LEUCOPHtLLUM  (Greek,  n-hite  leaf).  Scrophnhnid- 
eeoe.  This  includes  a  rare  shnib  from  southern  Texas, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  covered  beneath  with  silvery 
white  wool.  It  has  showy  violet-purple,  bell-shaped  fls. 
an  inch  across,  borne  in  spring.  In  cultivation  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  1890,  at  Auirtista,  Ga.,  with  P.  J. 
Berckmans.  It  is  n«»w  cult,  in  S.  Fla.,  and  deserves  cul- 
tivati(m  everywhere  in  the  .South.  According  to  C.  S. 
Sargent,  "There  is  no  shrub  of  the  desert  portions  of 
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the  valley  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  more  generally  dis- 
tributed, and  certainly  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
more  delights  the  traveler  in  the  early  spring  months, 
when  the  large,  violet-purple  flowers  of  this  plant 
heighten  the  effect  of  its  brilliant  silverv  foliage." 
(G.F.3:48«.) 

Leucophyllum  has  only  2  species.  Lvs.  all  alternate, 
ovate  or  obovate  :  calyx  5-cut  ;  corolla  tube  broad  and 
short ;  lobes  5,  rounded  :  stamens  4,  didynamous,  in- 
cluded, fixed  at  the  base  of  the  corolla:  ovary  2-celled; 
ovules  numerous :  capsule  2-valved :  seeds  oblong. 

Tez^nom,  Benth.  Loose -growing,  straggling  shrub, 
4  or  5  ft.  high  in  the  wild,  8-10  ft.  high  in  cult.  Lvs. 
K-1  in.  long,  obovate:  fls.  axillary,  slightly  hairy  within. 
G.F.  3:489. 

LEUCOSTfiGIA  (Greek,  white  roof:  alluding  to  the 
indusia).  PolypodiUcecf.  A  small  genus  of  Indian  ferns 
allied  to  Davallia,  with  a  small,  narrow,  thin  indusium 
attached  by  its  base,  with  the  apex  and  sides  free.  The 
leaves  are  mostly  tri-quadripinnate.  For  cult.,  see 
Davit  Ilia. 

pdrvula,  Wallich.  Rootstocks  wide-creeping,  scaly: 
lvs.  nearly  sessile,  deltoid,  less  than  1  in.  long,  half  as 
wide,  usually  tripinnate.    Singapore  and  Borneo. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

LEUCOTHOE  (Greek  mythological  name;  daughter  of 
Nereus).  Ericiictif.  Including  Agarista.  Ornamental 
low  trvergreen  shrubs,  with  alternate,  short-petioled, 
usuallj"  serrate  lvs.  and  witli  white,  rarely  pink  or  scar- 
let, usually  nodding  fls..  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes, 
appearing  mostly  in  spring.  The  8.  American  species, 
which  are  vt-ry  rare  in  cultivatioc.  though  they  surpass 
the  other  in  beauty  of  the  fls.,  are  hardy  only  8outh, 
while  the  other  species  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as 
Mass.  and  western  N.  Y.,  the  evergreen  ones  in  sheltered 
positions  or  with  slight  protection  during  the  winter. 
They  are  very  handsome  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or 
as  undergrowth  in  open  woods.  They  thrive  best  in 
somewhat  moist,  peaty  or  sandj*  soil,  and  prefer  shaded 
or  partly  shaded  situations,  but  also  grow  in  full  sun  if 
the  soil  is  not  too  dry.  Prop,  usually  by  seeds  sown  in 
peaty,  sandy  soil  in  pans  or  boxes  in  spring,  and  treated 
like  those  of  Azalea  or  Rhododendron;  also  by  layers  or 
division  :  the  evergreen  species  grow  from  cuttings 
under  glass  in  late  summer,  but  root  rather  slowly. 
About  .'{.")  species  in  N.  and  S.  America,  Madag.,  Himal. 
and  Japan,  formerly  often  united  with  Andromeda.  Lvs. 
evergreen  or  deciduous  :  fls.  in  axillary  or  termisal 
racemes  ;  calyx  5-parted,  imbricate  ;  corolla  ovate  or 
cylindrical;  stamens  10;  anthers  obtuse  or  2-pointed  at 
the  apex:  capsule  separating  into  5  valves;  seeds  minute, 
irregular.  Most  of  the  allied  genera  differ  by  the  valvate 
calyx,  and  Chamjedaphne  by  the  valves  of  the  capsule 
separating  into  2  layers,  the  inner  one  10-valved. 

A.    Lvs.  evergreen  :  racemes  axillary.  Hometimes  vhtS' 
tered,  shorter  than  the  /r.s. 

B.    Racemes  dense,  sessile,  many-fid.:  pith  of 
branches  solid. 

axillaris,  Don  {Andromeda  axilldr<s.  hnm.).  Shnih, 
to  .')  ft.,  with  spreading  and  usually  recurving  branches, 
puberulous  wlien  young  :  lvs.  with  short  pubescent 
petioles,  oval  to  oblong-lanceolate,  shortly  acuminate, 
serrulate  toward  the  apex,  glossy  above,  pale  and  spar.sely 
pubescent  beneath  when  young,  2-4  in.  long:  racemes 
1-2  in.  long:  sepals  broadly  ovate;  corolla  white,  usually 
greenish  in  bml,  H'm.  long.  April,  May.  Va.  to  Fla.  and 
Ala.  —  Var.  lon^fdlia,  Pursh.  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate. 
B.M.  2357. 

Catesbaei,  Gray.  To  G  ft.,  similar  to  the  former,  with 
glabrous,  slender  and  more  arching  branches  :  lvs, 
longer-petioled.  ovate-laaceolate  to  lanceolate,  ciliately 
appressed-serrate,  trlossy  above,  usually  light  green 
beneath,  glabrous,  3-7  in.  long:  racemes  larirer:  sepals 
narrower;  corolla  over  "^^^in.  loner,  white,  usuallv  reddish 
in  bud.  April,  May.  Va.  to  Ga.  B.M.  li).").  L.B.C. 
14:1.320. —This  species  is  handsomer  than  the  former, 
and  also  somewhat  hardier:  lvs.  and  fl.-buds  assume 
a  beautiful  purple  hue,  late  in  fall  which  is  retained 
through  the  winter. 


BB.   Racemes  peduncled,  with  rather  fete,  slender- 
pedicelled  fls.:  pith  laminate. 

actunin&ta,  Don  {L.  populifdlia,  Dipp.  Andrdmeda 
acuminata,  Ait.).  Shrub,  to  12  ft.,  with  spreading 
branches  :  lvs.  short-petioled,  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, entire  or  obscurelv  serrulate,  glabrous,  2-4  in. 
long  :  pedicels  as  long  as  corolla  :  calyx  very  short  ; 
corolla  cylindrical,  over  >8in.  long.   June.    S.  C.  to  Fla. 

AA.    Lvs.  deciduous:  racemes  mostly  terminal,  secund, 
lonoer  than  the  lvs.   (Subijenus  Eubotrys.) 

racemdsa,  Gray  {Andromeda  rac^ m^sa,  Linn.  L.  spi- 
cd/rt,  Don.  Lydniu  racemdsa,  Don).  Shrub,  to  10  ft., 
with  mostly  erect  branches :  lvs.  oblong  to  ovate,  acute, 
serrulate,  pubescent  beneath,  at  least  on  the  veins, 
1-3  in.  long:  racemes  erect.  2-4  in.  long:  corolla  cylin- 
drical, *3in.  long.  April-June.  Mass.  to  Fla.  and'  La. 
Em.  423. 

recurva,  Gray.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  lower  and 
more  spreading:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  to  elliptic-lanceolate, 
acuminate  :  racemes  spreading  and  recurved  :  capsule 
depressed  and  strongly  lobed.  April-June.  Va.  to  Ala. 
G.F.  9:225.—  It  grows  in  drier  situations,  but  otherwise 
it  is  not  superior  to  the  former  ;  the  foliage  of  both 
assumes  a  splendid  scarlet  color  in  fall. 

L.  Darisifp.  Torr.  Evergreen  shrub,  to  .5  ft.:  lvs.  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, ("ren.itely  serrulate:  racemes  slender,  uiany-dd.,  clustered 
in  terminal  panicles.  May,  June.  Calif.  B.M.  6247.- X.  Gray- 
ana,  Maxim.  Half -evergreen  :  lvs.  large,  broadly  oval,  ap 
pressed-pilose  :  racemes  terminal,  slender  :  lis.  rather  small. 
June.  Jni)an.—  L.  neriifolia  DC  (Agarista  neriifolia,  Don). 
Evergreen,  glabrous  shrub,  with  ovate-oblong,  acuminate  lvs. 
and  bright  scarlet  fls.  in  erect,  slender  raeemes  at  the  end  of  th« 
branches.  Brazil.  B.  M.  459H.  —  L.  ptilchra,  DC  (Agarista 
pulchra,  Don).  Evergreen  shrub,  2  ft.  or  more  high, glabrous: 
lvs.  ovate,  mucronate,  about  1  in.  long:  fls.  white,  in  spre.tding, 
peduncled,  slender  raoemes,  much  longer  than  the  lvs.  Caracas. 
B.M.  4314. —  L. populifdlia,  Dipp.=  L.  acuminata,  in  main  list. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

Leucothoe  Catesb<fi  is  one  of  our  most  ornamental 
and  popular  hardy  broad-leaved  shrul>by  evergreens.  It 
is  used  for  massing  in  connection  with  Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias,  etc.,  serving  as  a  base  for  these  taller  varie- 
ties. The  shiny  dark  green  leaves  are  borne  with  regu- 
larity on  a  recurved  stem  often  2-3  ft.  long,  and  some- 
times coloring  brilliant  bronze  and  claret  shades  in 
autumn  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Leucothoe  sprays  are  largely  used  by  florists  in  making 
up  designs  and  in  connection  with  Galax  leaves,  usually, 
however,  in  the  more  informal  pieces.  They  were  intro- 
duced to  the  trade  about  1890.  The  fragrant  flowers  are 
in  the  leaf  axils,  borne  along  the  stem  in  early  spring, 
and  are  usually  conspicuous,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  are  persistent.  It  is  this  graceful  evergreen 
spray  effect,  with  the  good  color  and  dense  habit,  that 
makes  Leucothoe  so  desirable  as  a  plant  for  massing, 
and  also  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  it  is  fairlj'  easy  to  trans- 
plant. Seeds  are  produced  freely,  and  can  be  sown  in 
sphagnum  moss  and  sand  under  glass,  as  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas  are  grown,  pricked  off  in  flats  and 
planted  outdoors  in  early  spring,  when  the  plants  are  a 
few  inches  high.  Leucothoe  is  also  propagated  by  di- 
vision, underground  runners  and  cuttings,  the  latter 
beim:  plunged  in  sand  on  the  >)ench  and  given  moderate 
bottom  heat.  It  is  usually  collected,  however,  in  its  na- 
tive habitat.  •  n  small  plants,  transplanted  to  nursery  rows 
and  grown  for  several  seasons.     Harlan  P.  Kelsev. 

LEV        WOOD.    Ostrya   Virginica. 

LEVtSTICUM  (a  modification  of  a  name  given  by 
Dioscorides  to  some  uml)elliferous  plant).  Umbelliferif. 
LovAGE  is  a  plant  grown  for  its  aromatic  seeds,  which 
are  used  in  confectionary.  The  leaf-stalks  were  for- 
merly blanched  and  eaten  like  celery.  It  is  a  tali,  hardy 
perennial  herb,  with  large,  2-3  times  divided  radical  lvs. 
The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  but  when  plants  are  already  established  root-di- 
vision is  less  troublesome  and  risk\'.  Division  may  be 
made  in  the  atitumn.  but  better  in  the  spring.  The  di- 
vided plants  and  the  seedlings,  when  2  or  3  in.  tall, 
should  be  set  in  checks  3  ft.  apart  in  deep,  rich  soil. 
When  well  established  the  plants  remain  profitable  for 
many  years,  demanding  but  little  attention.   The  genus 
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has  only  one  species,  ami   is  distinisruished  by  having 
the  bracts  of  its  involucel  grown  together. 

officinale,  Koch.  Lovacje.  Tall  :  Ivs.  dark  green, 
shinin;;  ;  segments  wedged  shaped  at  the  base,  cut  to- 
ward the  apex:  fls.  yellow:  seeds  I<-ribbed,  hollow  and 
boat-shaped  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other.    S.  Eu. 

LEWlSIA  (after  Meriwether  Lewis,  of  the  famous 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  across  the  continent  to  tiip 
Pacitic  in  1804).  Porttihlcdceie.  The  Bittbk-root,  L. 
redivira,  is  an  odd  and  interesting  plant.  It  has  a 
thick-branched  root  :  Ivs.  like  a  Portulaca,  fleshy  and 
linear,  and  handsome  fls.  borne  3  or  4  in.  above  ground. 
The  fls.  are  1-2  in.  across,  rosy,  varying  to  white,  red  or 
purplish,  with  8-14  petals.  The  plant  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  in  the  East,  and  is  desirable  for  rockeries, 
needing  perfect  drainage,  a  sunny  position  and  careful 
watering  while  in  flower.  One  of  those  perennials  that 
shouhl  be  jdanted  in  groups  for  best  etfect.  and  also  as 
a  precaution  to  prevent  loss  by  oversight  in  careless 
weeding  during  flowerless  perit*d. 

The  starchy  r(»ot  is  dug  by  the  Indians  in  spring,  and 
eaten.  The  bark  is  ordinarily  very  bitter,  but  at  flower- 
ing time  it  is  saitl  to  slip  oft"  easily,  and  the  root  "vhen 
boiled  has  little  of  the  bitter  taste.  The  roots  from 
which  the  plant  was  described  showed  signs  of  life  after 
being  in  the  herbarium  for  several  years.  Pursh  planted 
them,  and  they  grew  for  a  year.  This  event  suggested 
the  name  rediciva.  The  tine  fls.  figured  in  B.M.  5395 
came  from  a  root  which  had  been  immersed  in  boiling 
water  in  order  to  make  an  herbarium  specimen.  The 
root  is  called  spatulum  or  spatlum  by  the  Indians.  The 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  planned  in  the  house 
of  Bernard  M'Mahon.  an  early  American  horticulturist. 
(See  M' MahoH ) .  A  full  account  of  tin-*  plant  is  given 
by  Pailleux  and  Bois  in  Le  Potager  d'un  Curieux:  also 
in  R.H.  1892.  p.  298.  Generic  characters  are:  sepals 5-8, 
persistent;  stamens  numerous:  style  0-8-parted:  cap- 
sule circumscissile.    The  genus  has  2  species. 

rediviva,  Pursh.  Fls.  June-Auer.  Wash,  and  Calif,  to 
Nev.  B.M.  5395.  R.H.  1892,  p.  298.  V.  2:306.  Mn.  2,  p. 
^^-  J.  Woodward  Manning  and  W.  M. 

LIATBIS  (a  name  of  unknown  derivation).  Com- 
p6sita>.  Blazing  Star.  Button  Snakeroot.  A  genus 
of  hardy  perennials,  confined  to  eastern  and  southern 
N.  America.  Fifteen  or  more  species  have  been  recog- 
nized, all  of  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  wild-flower 
border.  The  most  showy  are  L.  elei/ans  and  L.  pycnos- 
tachjja.  All  produce  their  flowers  in  wand-like  spikes 
or  racemes,  the  petaloid  coloring  of  the  involucral  bracts 
often  adding  to  the  effect  of  the  usually  bright  rose-red 
or  purple  flowers.  Their  flowers  are  produced  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  They  multiply  by  offsets  from 
their  corm-like  base,  or  may  be  grown  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  autunui.  They  will  grow  and  pro- 
duce flowers  in  poorer  soil  than  most  garden  plants,  but 
thrive  best  in  good,  rich  garden  soil,  and  require  no 
special  care.  When  grouped  in  masses  they  give  best 
results. 

aa.   Bracts  of  involucre  obtuse. 

B.  Heads  hemispherical,  'a-l  in.  broad,  15-45- flowered, 

and  pi'dnnctfd. 

scaridsa,  WilM.  Stem  stout,  1-5  ft.  high:  lower  Ivs. 
spatulate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  4-0  in.  long,  \'^  in.  wide; 
upper  narrowly  lanceolate;:  heatls  large,  numerous,  in 
a  relatively  loose  spike;  involucral  bracts  often  tinged 
with  purple:  fls.  purple:  pappus  bristles  minutely  bar- 
bellate.  Throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Can.,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.  B.M.  1709.  B.R.  7:590  and  20: 1«)54.  G.  C. 
III.  14:593.  I).  271.  P.M.  5:27  (as  L.  borealis).-'Sext  to 
L.  elcgans  and  pi/cnostachya,  perhaps  the  most  desir- 
able species  for  ornamental  purposes. 

BB.  Heads  oblong,  3-4  lines  broad,  5-15- flo  ice  red . 

c.  Bracts  not  punctate. 

D.  Heads  sessile. 

spicita,  Willd.  Stem  stout,  rather  tall.  2-5  ft.,  and 
Very  leafy:  Ivs.  all  linear,  the  lower  larger  and  broader 
than  the  upper,  which  are  gradually  reduce<l  to  the 
linear-subulate  bracts  of  the  spike:  hea«^s  8-13-fld.. 
%  in.  long,  closely  sessile,  and  forming  a  dense  spike 


from  6-12  in.  long;  involucral  bracts  rounded  obtuse, 
with  usualh'  purplish  margins.  In  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states,  from  Mass.  to  La.    B.M.  1411. 

Var.  mont^na,  Gray  {L.  pumila,  Lodd.).  Fig.  1270. 
Lower,  10-20  in.  high:  Ivs.  broader,  the  lower  ones  }'i-% 
in.  broad,  and  obtuse  at  apex: 
spike  proportionately  short  and  ^J 

heads  larger.    Va.  and  N.  Car., 
in  the  mountains.  L.B.C.  2:147. 


DD.  Heads  distinctly  pedi- 
celled. 

E.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  rela- 
tively short. 

STT&cilis,  Pursh  ( L.  pauciflos- 
culosa,  Nutt.  L.  lanceoliita, 
Bertol).  Stem  slender,  1-3  ft. 
high:  lower  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
late, upon  distinct  petioles,  up- 
per rtMhiced  to  small  linear 
bracts:  heads  in  a  loose  raceme, 
3-5-fl<!,;  bracts  of  the  involucre 
few  and  rather  loose.  Georgia, 
Ala.  and  Fla.. 

EE.  Lrs.  attenuate-linear,  the 
radical  8-12  in.  long. 

tenuifdlia, Nutt.  (L.  Iwvigdta, 
Nutt.).  Stem  slender,  2-4  ft. 
high:  lvs.  without  distinction 
of  blade  and  petiole,  only  a  line 
or  two  wide  :  heads  in  a  strict 
raceme,  a  foot  or  more  long, 
about  5-fld. :  pappus  strongly 
barbellate.    N.  Car.  to  Fla. 

CO.   Bracts  ptinctate:  heads 
peduncled. 

grtaminifdlia,  Pursh.  Stem 
comparatively  slender.  2-3  ft. 
high  :  lvs.  ciliate  toward  the 
base,  with  scattered  hispid 
hairs:  spike  less  dense,  often 
becoming  racemose :  head  34 
in,  long ;  bracts  of  involucre 
punctate,  rounded  at  the  apex. 
Atlantic  states,  Va.  K)  Fla. 
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1270.   Liatris  spicata,  var. 
montana  (X  K). 


AA.  Bracts  of  involucre  acute  or 
mucronatt. 

B.  Heads  15-^0- fid., cylindrical 
or  turbinate. 

C.  Bracts   u-ith    lanceolate, 
spreading,  rigid  tips. 

8qiiarr68a,WiIId.  Stem  stout. 
6-20  in.  high:  lvs.  linear  and 
rigid,  the  lower  elongated  and 
grass-like  :  spike  variable  in 
length,  bearing  few  to  many 
heads,  the  larger  heads  1  in. 
long;  involucral  bracts  lanceo- 
late, rigid,  and  usually  bearing  pointed  tips,  squarrose. 
Eastern  U.  S..  as  far  west  as  Neb.  and  Tex.  B.R.  11; 
948  is  var.  intermedia  of  this  species. 

CO.  Bracts  with  closely  appressed,  mucronate  tips. 

cylindrilcea,  Michx.  Stem  1  ft.  hiirh:  lvs.  and  spike 
as  in  last  species:  heads  few,  16-20-rtd.;  bracts  of  in- 
volucre abruptly  mucronate.  Upper  Can.  to  Minn,  and 
Mo. 

BB.    Heads  S-^-fld.,  oblong  or  narrowly  campanulate. 
c.  Inner  bracts  much  longer  than  the  fls. 

^legans,  Willd.  Stem  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  linear,  the  upper 
soon  reflt'xed:  spike  dense  and  wand-like,  3-20  in.  long: 
heads  %  in.  long;  inner  involucral  bracts  prolonged 
into  spreading,  petaloid  appendages,  which  surpass  the 
flowers  and  pappus.    Va.,  to  Fla.  and  Tex.    B.R.  4:267. 

CO.  Inner  bracts  not  longer  than  the  fla. —  -- 

D.  Pappus  bristles  very  plumose:   bracts  appressed. 
punctata,  Hook.    Stem  stout.  10-30  in.  hisrh:  lvs.  and 

involucral  bracts  punctate  and   rigid:    spike  long  and 
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■wand-like,  dense  and  leafy:  heads  4-6-fld.,  %  in.  lon^; 
bracts  of  involucre  obloiitr,  ruth»T  abruptly  cuspidate, 
ciliate  on  its  niaririns:  pappus  plumose.  Saskatchewan 
and  Minn,  to  Tex,  and  Mex. 

DD.    Pappus  bristles  merely  harbellate. 

E.  Involucral  bracts  spreading. 

pycnost&chya,  Miehx.  Stem  stout,  .3-5  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
cn)\V(K(l  tliroughout,  the  lower  lanceolate,  the  upper 
narrowly  linear:  spike  densely  flowered,  5-18  in.  long: 
heads  about  /-q  in.  long,  all  sessile;  involucre  with  squar- 
rose  tips  acute,  purplish:  pappus  copious,  miuutelv  l)ar- 
bellate.  111.  and  la.,  to  Ark.  and  Tex.  K.H.  188:{::i24. 
Gn.  55:1217.  — One  of  the  choicest  and  boldest  species. 

EE.  Involucral  bracts  oppressed. 

CMpmanii,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Stem  a  foot  or  two  hiprh, 
strict  and  rigid:  Ivs.  short,  the  lower  oblong-linear,  the 
upper  small  and  awl-shaped:  spike  densely  flowered, 
often  1  ft.  long:  heads  about  3-fld.:  fls.  large  for  the 
sizp  of  the  head:  pappus  grayish,  the  bristles  minutely 
barbellate,  about  %  in.  long.    Fla.        W.W,  Rowlee. 

LIB£RTIA  (Marie  A.  Libert,  a  Belgian  woman,  w.io 
wrote  on  liverworts.  a>)Out  1820).  IridHceie.  This  in- 
cludes some  tender  bull)ous  white-fld.  plants  procurable 
from  Dutch  dealers,  but  for  northern  gardens  inferior 
to  our  common  hardy  Blue-eyed  Mary  (  Tradescantia 
Virginica),  The  ris.  appear  to  be  ;{-petaled,  the  showy 
parts  being  the  inner  segments  of  the  perianth.  The 
fls.  are  about  1  in,  across,  and  numerous  in  large  clumps 
of  certain  species.  Khizome  short  :  Ivs.  linear,  equi- 
tant:  perianth  without  any  tube  above  the  ovary;  seg- 
ments ol>ovate.  the  'A  outer  usually  shorter,  flrmer  and 
less  showy  than  the  inner,  more  or  less  green  or  brown; 
stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments;  filaments 
free  or  connate  toward  the  base:  ovules  many,  super- 
posed: capsule  small,  leathery,  loculicidally  3-valved: 
seeds  3-cornered. 

The  genus  has  8  species,  found  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Tasmania  and  Cliile.  All  are  white-fld.  except  L. 
cenilescens,  which  is  blue.  Botanically  it  is  nearest  to 
Diplarrhena,  but  in  the  latter  the  inner  segments  are 
shorter  than  the  outer  ones  and  connivent.  Libertia  be- 
longs in  the  same  subtribe  with  our  blue-eyed  grass 
(Sisyrinchium),  but  in  the  latter  case  all  the  perianth 
segnnents  are  about  equal  in  size.  Baker,  Handbook  of 
the  Irideae,  1892. 

A.  Clusters  lax:  pedicels  longer  than  the  bracts. 

B.  Lvs.  3-6  in.  long,  entirely  green. 

pulch^lla,  Spreng.  Lvs.  not  rigid:  stem  %-\  ft.  long: 
inflorescence  of  1  or  few  clusters,  which  are  2-3-fld.  S. 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

BB.    Lvs.  1  ft.  or  more  long,  rc^th  a  broad  i*ale  midrib. 

izioides,  Spreng.  Stem  1-2  ft.  long:  inflorescence  an 
ample  i>anicie  with  numerous  peduncled,  2-(i-fld.  umbels. 
New  Zealand. 

AA.  Clusters  dense:  pedicels  shorter  than  the  bracts. 

formdsa,  Grab.  Lvs.  rigid,  1-1  >2  ft.  long:  stem  2-3  ft. 
long:  inflorescence  of  manv  sessile  umbels.  Chile.  B,M. 
.32U4.  B.R.  11>:1()30,  Gn.  *45,  p.  192  (tine  habit  sketch) 
and  40,  p,  441  ^.  ]kX. 

LIBOCfiDRUS  [libas,  drop,  tear,  and  Cedrus ;  allud- 
ing to  the  vesinons  character  of  the  trees).  Conifene- 
Hyn. ,  Heyderia.  1n<ense  Cedar.  Ornainental,  tall  ever- 
green trees  of  pyramidal  habit,  with  frond-like  arranged, 
mostly  flattened  liranchlets,  small,  scale-like,  opposite 
lvs,.  and  rather  small,  ovate  or  oblong  cones.  None  of 
the  species  is  (juite  haniy  North, but  L.  decurrens  thrives 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  even  in 
sheltered  places  in  E,  Mass.  It  is  a  valuable  park  tree, 
forming  a  symmetrical,  narrow  pyramid,  with  bright 
green  foliage.  It  is  also  an  important  timber  tree,  the 
wood  being  light,  soft,  close  and  straight-grained,  is 
very  durable  in  the  soil,  and  is  used  for  feneine:,  for 
shingles,  for  the  interior  finish  of  houses,  and  also  for 
ship  and  boat  building.  The  other  species  are  hardy 
only  South,  and.  thoutrh  very  ornamental  trees,  they  are 
hardly  cultivated  in  this  country:  they  are  all  injportant 
timber  trees   in  their  native  countries.     The   Incense 


Cedars  thrive  beat  in  a  weF -drained  soil,  and  prefer  open 
situations;  they  are  liable  to  lose  their  lower  branches 
rather  early.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  ;  also  by 
cuttings  under  glass  in  late  summer  or  tall,  which  root 
rather  slowly;  sometimes  grafte<l  on  Thuya  and  Chamae- 
cyparis.  Eight  species  in  \V.,  N.  and  S.  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  S.W.  China.  Allied  to  Thuya.  Branchlets  flat- 
tened, rarely  quadrangular,  frond-like  in  anangment: 
lvs. scale-like,  with  decurrent  base,  with  or  without  glands; 
fls.  moncecious  or  dia-cious,  terminal,  similar  to  those 
of  Thuya:  cones  oblong  to  ovate,  with  4,  rarely  6,  woody 
scales,  the  lower  pair  sterile,  small  and  short,  the  sec- 
ond one  nmch  larger  and  fertile,  each  scale  bearing  two 
long-winged  seeds,  the  third  pair,  if  present,  connate 
into  a  woody  septum. 

dectirrens.Torr,  (  Thuya  Craigi(tna, yinrr.  T.gigantea, 
Carr,,  not  Nutt.).  White  Cedak.  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with 
erect  or  spreading,  short  branches,  forming  a  rather 
narrow,  feathery  hea<l  ;  bark  bright  cinnamon-red  : 
branchlets  much  flattened,  bright  green  on  both  sides: 
lvs.  oblong-ovate,  adnate,  with  long  decurrent  base,  free 
at  the  apex  an<l  acuminate,  glandular  on  the  back:  cones 
oblong,  %-\  in.  long,  light  reddish  brown;  scales  nm- 
cronate  below  the  apex,  a  third  connate  pair  separating 
the  2  fertile  ones.  Greg,  to  Calif,  and  W.  Nev.  S.S. 
10:  .534.  F.S.  9,  p.  199,  Gn.  29,  pp.  206,  207,-In  cult,  the 
young  trees  are  conspicuous  by  their  bright  and  deep 
green  foliage,  while  the  trees  in  their  native  localities 
are  mostly  of  a  light  yellowish  green,  Var.  compdcta, 
Hort.  Dwarf  compact  form  of  globose  habit,  Var, 
glatica,  Hort.    With  glaucous  foliage. 

L.  Chilensis.  Endl.  Tree,  to  60  ft.,  with  compact,  pyramidal 
head;  brancldets  much  compressed:  lvs.  glaucous  green,  small, 
erect -spreading,  obtuse,  witli  a  silverj'  line  V)eneath:  cones  ovate 
oblong, Kin.  long.  Chile.  P.F.(t.1.  p.47.  G.C.  1S.t(I.  p.4:i9.  R.H. 
1B67,  p.  410.  Gn.  30,  p.  552.— Z,.  Doniana.  Endl.  (L.  plumosa, 
Sarg.).  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  dense,  pj-ramidal  head:  similar 
to  the  former,  but  lvs.  larger,  more  closely  set  and  more  spread- 
ing, without  any  silverj'  line  l)eneath:  scales  of  the  cone  with 
a  large,  curved  spine  on  the  Viaek.  New  Zealand.  N.  2:'2(51.  This 
species  is  the  most  tender  of  this  genus.— Z*.  tetrdf/ona,  Endl. 
(L.  cupres.soides,  Sarg.).  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  compaet,  pyra- 
midal head,  sometimes  shrubby :  branehlets  almost  tetra- 
gonal:  lvs.  ovjite  or  ovate-lanceoLite.  with  slightly  spreading 
and  acute  apex:  cones  ov;»te:  scales  witli  a  large.  cur\ed  spine 
on  the  back,    Chile  to  Pat ag,    G,C.  1850,  p.  4:«».    Gn.  :iO,  p.  .=i52. 

AlfkeI)  Rehder, 
LIBONIA  florihunda  and  Penrhosiensis.  See  Jacobin  ia . 

LICUALA  (Molucca name).  Palniacete.  Low,  shrubby 
fan  palms :  stems  solitary  or  in  groups :  lobes  of  the 
lvs.  long,  wedge-shaped,  plicate,  truncate  and  variously 
lobed  or  split,  deeply  and  irregularly  divided;  rachis 
very  short;  ligule  short:  sheaths  fii)rous:  fls,  large. 
Species  ,30  or  more,  from  trop.  Asia  to  trop.  Australia. 
Allied  genera  in  cult,  are  Brahea,  Serenoa.  Erj'thea, 
Pritohardia,  Livistona,  Trachycarptis,  Rhapis.  From 
these  Licuala  is  distinguished  by  the  carpels  of  the  ovary 
3-angled,  slightly  coherent;  style  single,  filiform:  albu- 
men equable:  embryo  dorsal. 

A.    Lvs.  with  lobes  more  or  less  grown  together:   lobes 

very  broad. 

B.    Marginal  teeth  very  large,  the  upper  edges  bent 

under. 

Bumpliii,  Blume.  Petiole  spiny  below :  segments 
12-15,  the  inner  ones  2  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide  at  the 
apex,  the  lateral  ones  1«5  in.  long  and  4  in.  wide,  oblique: 
marginal  teeth  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  shortly  bifid. 
Celebes.   Cult,  in  S.  Fla. 

BB.    Marginal  teeth  with  upper  edges  not  bent  under. 

grdndis,  H.Wendl.  ( Pritchdrdia  grdndis,  Bull ) .  Erect 
palm,  the  stems  clothed  above  with  dead  sheaths:  lvs. 
very  many,  erect-spreading;  petiole  3  ft,,  slender,  gla- 
brolis,  with  stout,  short,  straight  or  curved  spines  along 
the  margins  l)elow  the  middle;  blade  orbicular  or  semi- 
orbicular,  very  closely  plicate,  wedge-shaped  or  trun- 
cate at  the  base,  concave,  the  margins  with  many  short 
lobes  which  are  obtusely  2-f.d  :  liirule  thick,  short,  acute, 
broadiv  ovate.  New  BVitjiin  l.H,  28:412  and  41,  p,  82. 
(4. C.  11.  1:415,  B,M,  0704.  A.F.  7:1145.  F.E.  7:982. 
S,H,  1:344. 
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AA.    Lvs.  digitately  divided:  lobes  narrow. 

B.    Lobes  Icjts  than  12. 

Jean6nceyi,  San«ler.  A  dwarf,  rapidly  iprrowing  palm: 
IvH.  deep  shining  trreen :  lobes  blunt.  .">  to  8.  New  Guinea. 
Gn.55,  p.71.    F.E.  11:291.   G.M.  41:341. 

BB.  Lobes  12  or  more. 
C.  Petioles  without  spines  in  the  upper  part. 
^legans,  Blume.  Stems  thick  as  a  man's  body,  4  ft. 
hitrb,  prominently  scarred:  petioles  3-4 ^^  ft.  long,  the 
margins  with  brown  hooked  spines  to  just  above  the 
middle;  lvs.  orbiculiir;  lobes  ver}*  prraceful.  the  linear- 
lanceolate  lateral  ones  gradually  decreasing  to  11  in., 
obliquely  trimcate,  with  acute  teeth,  the  middle  lobes  16 
in.  long,  truncate,  with  broader  obliquely  ovate  obtuse 
teeth,  lobes  with  oulv  '2  or  3  folds.    Sumatra. 
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1271.    Licuala  pcltata. 

Petioles  spiny  throughout. 

D.    Lvs.  ascending. 

peltita,  Roxb.  Fig.  1271.  Lvs.  3-.")  ft.  diam.,  orbicu- 
lar ;  ^'ibes  very  variable  in  length  and  width,  many- 
toothed  at  the  apex,  the  teeth  %~'2  in. ;  petiole  ttour,  .3-4 
ft.  lont;.  Tlie  lobes  of  the  lvs.  droop  verv  gracefullv. 
G.C.  i872:l(M7.  India. -A<lv.  1895,  by  Pitcher  &  Manda. 
Fig.  1271  is  redrawn  from  Martins. 

DD.  Lvs.  horizontally  spreading. 
spindsa,  Wurmb.  {L.  h6rrida,  Blume).  Lvs.  3  ft.  or 
nii»re  in  diam.,  «trbicular-reniform;  inner  lol)es  18-22  in. 
lonsr,  4V^-.5  in.  wide  at  the  apex,  10-11-toothed;  outer 
lobes  l.>  in.  long.  1^2-2  in.  wide,  4-r)-toothed ;  teeth 
rather  large,  triangular-ovate,  bifid:  petioles  obtusely 
3-angled,  4-.")  ft.  long,  with  brownish  hooked  spines. 
Java,  Moluccas.  Jared  G.  Smith. 

Licualas  are  rery  handsome  warmhouse  palms  of  mod- 
erate growth,  several  species  of  which  ha%'e  beei:  grown 
to  some  extent  conmiercialiy.  They  delight  in  a  tropi- 
cal temperature  and  abundant  moisture,  and  should  also 
be  shaded  from  strong  sunshine  in  order  to  produce 
foliage  of  the  deep,  rich  shade  of  green  that  is  common 
to  this  genus. 

The  most  attractive  species  is  L.  grandis.  whicli  has 
been  until  recent  years  a  costly  species  owing  to  its 
comparative  rarity  in  cultivation.  It  is  probably  within 
ten  years  that  the  first  consignment  of  seeds  of  this  spe- 
cies was  received  in  America. 

The  large  fan-shaped  leaves  of  the  Licualas  are  some- 
what tender  and  easily  iniured.  which  makes  them  of 
less  value  for  house  decoration,  but  as  exhibition  plants 


there  are  few  palms  more  striking  than  L.  grandis,  and 
L.  eleganx.  L.  spinoxa  and  L.  peltata  are  also  well 
worth  cultivation,  though  objection  is  sometimes  found 
to  the  strong  hooked  spurs  with  which  their  leafstalks 
are  armed.  ^VV.  H.  Taplin. 

LIGULABIA.    All  referred  to  SeHfcto. 

LIGT^STICUM  (Latin,  referring  to  the  ancient  prov- 
ince of  Liguria,  where  a  plant  was  gathered  which  was 
something  like  this  and  used  in  medicine. )  i'mbetliftrte. 
This  includes  a  native  hardy  herbaceous  plant  suitable 
for  naturalizing  with  a»juatics  and  boi;  plants.  It  has  a 
b(»ld  habit,  grows  2-()  ft.  high  and  has  ternately  decom- 
pound foliage.  Offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants.  The 
genus  has  about  20  species  scattered  in  tiie  northern 
hemisphere.  They  have  large  aromatic  roots,  mostly  no 
inv«)lucre.  involucels  of  narrow  bractlets  and  white  tls. 
in  large,  many-rayed  umbels.  Consult  our  manuals  or 
Coulter  and  Rose's ''Revision  of  North  American  Um- 
belliferap,"  1888. 

actaeifolium,  Michx.  Stem  stout,  )>ranched  above: 
lvs.  .3-4-temate;  Ifts.  2-r»  in.  long,  coarsely  serrate, 
broadly  oblong:  umbel  lO-2(>-rayed:  fruiting  rays  1-2 
in.  long.  Julv,  Aug.  Rich  ground.  S.  Ph.  to  Gulf  of 
Mex.    B.B.  2:ol9.-Int.  by  H.  P.  Kelsey.  \V.  M. 

LIGt^STBUM  (ancient  Latin  name).  Ohtleetp.  In- 
clutling  r<,s/(«H<(j.  Pkivet.  Pkim.  Ornamental  shrubs  or 
trees  with  deciduous  or  evergreen  oppdsitf.  entire  lvs., 
white  or  whitish,  mostly  frairrant  fis.  in  terminal  pa?n«des, 
and  decorative,  usually  black  berries,  often  remaining  on 
the  branches  through  the  whole  winter.  Some  <leciduous 
species,  as  />.  ridgarc,  Il>ota,ritiiitum  an<l  .1  niKrense,  are 
hardy  North,  while  others,  like  L.  oraUfnliiihi,  Stuense 
and  Qiiihoiii,  can  not  be  considered  <|uite  hardy  north  of 
Long  Islan«l.  The  evergreen  species  are  only  half-hardy 
or  tender,  but  L.  Jupdiiicum  may  be  grown  as  far  north 
as  Philadeljdiia.  They  are  all  very  valua))le  for  shrub- 
beries, with  their  clean,  dark  green  foliage,  which  is 
rarely  attacked  by  insects  and  keeps  its  green  color 
mostly  unchantred  until  late  in  fall,  thouirh  L.  ciliafum 
sheds  the  lvs.  rather  early  and  L.  Ifmtit  and  sometimes 
L.  ovalifoliiim  assume  a  pretty  purplish  hue  :  in  mild 
winters  some  of  the  deciduous  species  ludd  part  of  their 
foliage  until  almost  spring.  L.  rulgare,  ovalifolium 
ami  others  stand  «lust  and  smoke  well  and  are  valuable 
for  planting  in  cities.  L.  ovalifolium  is  one  of  the  l)est 
shrubs  for  seaside  planting,  growint;  well  in  the  very 
spray  of  the  salt  water  (known  as  California  Privet). 
Some  are  handsome  in  bloom,  especially  />.  Sinense, 
Ibottt ,  Ja itonicu tn .  luridum  an<l  most  <»t  the  other  ever- 
green species:  all  are  conspicuous  in  autumn  and  winter 
from  the  black  berries,  or  in  some  vars.  of  L.  vulgare, 
whitish,  greenish  or  yellowish.  L.  viihjave,  ovalifolium 
and  also  L.  A  murense  are  well  adapted  ^'or  ornamental 
hedges.  The  Privets  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
even  in  rather  dry  situations  and  under  the  shade  and  drip 
of  trees.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  fall  or  stratified,  some- 
times not  germinating  until  the  second  year;  usually  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  hardwrnxl  or  by  greenwo<»d  cut- 
tings in  summer  under  glass  ;  vars.  are  sometimes 
grafted  on  L.  vulgare  or  L.  ovalifolium.  About  3.^ 
species,  chiefiy  in  E.  Asia  and  Himalayas,  distributed 
scmth  to  Australia,  one  in  Europe  and  N.  Africa:  from 
allied  genera  distinguished  by  the  terminal  infiorescence 
and  from  Syringa  by  the  berry-like  fr.  Lvs.  short-peti- 
oled.  estipulate:  fis.  perfect,  small;  calyx  campanulate. 
obscurely  4-toothed:  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  mostly 
rather  short  tube  and  with  4  spreading  h)bes;  stamens 
2:  fr.  a  1-3-seeded  berry-like  drupe. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

California  Privet  for  Hedges.  — /^>.v^  method.— 
Cuttings  8-14  inches  of  1-year  wood  are  ma«le  in  fall  or 
winter,  preferably  the  fonner.  as  they  are  occasionally 
damaged  by  the  winter,  even  as  far  south  as  Alabama. 
These  are  tied  in  bundles  and  buried  <luring  winter. 
In  the  spring  they  are  stuck  in  rows  2-0  inches  by  2-'.^% 
feet,  and  kept  cultivated.  They  are  sold  at  1  year,  when 
\-l%  feet  hitrh.  or  at  2  years,  when  2-4  feet  high.  If  not 
sold  at  2  years  the  plants  are  sometimes  cut  back  to  3 
inches  to  spnmt  again.  They  are  dua:  by  spade  or  tree- 
digger.    These  closely  grown  plants  will  make  a  hedge, 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  1272,  especially  if  dup  witli  spade  and 
given  short  roots.  If  3-y«ar  plants,  not  rut  buck,  art' 
us»'d,  th»'  Wast'  is  open,  as  thtf  old  wood  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  plant  has  had  its  side  hranehes  weakened  or  killed 
by  crowding  and  they  do  not  rea«lily  branch  out.    i'lauts 


1272.  Common  method  of  making  Privet  hedge. 

(Scale  }^  in.  to  ft.) 

j?ro\vn  by  this  method  are  frequently  planted  in  a  double 
row. 

Secoiitl  »«»-//«<}(?.  —  C"uttins?s  of  5-<l  inches  of  stout.  1-year 
•wood,  are  niadn  in  NovemtK-r.  The  cuttinifs  are  made 
jslKirt  so  that  the  roots  will  not  be  cut  otT  by  the  tree- 
♦liifijer.  The  haves  are  stripped  olf,  and  the  cuttings 
tied  in  small  bundles,  as  large  bundles  mold.  These 
are  buried,  tops  up,  ovi-r  winter.  In  the  spring,  before 
jrrowth  starts,  they  are  planted  in  rich,  mellow  land  4 
itu'hes  apart,  with  rows  8  inches  apart.  To  plant,  a 
liack  furrow  is  plowed  in  the  center  of  the  block,  the 
top  raked  otf.  a  line  stretched  and  pegged  down.  The 
■cuttings  can  then  be  inserted  nearly  full  length.  The 
trampling  of  the  row  settles  the  soil"  enough  to  expose 
the  top  buds.  With  a  one-horse  plow  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  is  loosened  where  the  planters  ha^  e  packed  the 
jioil.  and  new  furrows  are  nuule  around  the  strip  planted. 
The  cuttings  are  tilled  during  summer  with  a  wheel-hoe 
or  ban  l-plow.  To  make  witle  plants,  t\\e  tips  of  the 
slioota  are  pinelied  when  they  are  about  3  inches  long. 
This  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  thre«*  weeks  during 
the  summer.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used  to  hasten 
jrrowth.  This  metho<l  pro<luces  a  plant  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1273. 

The  plants  may  be  dug  in  the  fall  and  heeled-in.  to 
•jirnvent  possiltle  winter-killing.  They  are  then  sorted 
into  grades  and  j>lanted  in  the  spring  1  '-2-2  feet  ajiart  in 
rows  '.i-i  feet  ajtart  agaiTist  the  land  side  of  a  deep  fur- 
row, and  a  little  soil  kicked  over  the  roots.  The  filling 
In  ccmipleted  with  a  one-horse  plow.  Before  tilling,  tine 
m mure  may  be  spread  near  the  plants. 

The  plants  should  be  straightened  up  and  trampled 
firm.  When  finished,  they  shouM  have  the  lower  branches 
covered  ami  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  not  below  the 
level  of  the  tree-diirger.  The  pinching-back  process  may 
be  continued,  or  the  tips  may  l)e  cut  with  a  sickle  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season,  especially  on  plants  of 
t)it'  smaller  gratle.  To  get  more  roots  on  the  branches 
t!ie  plants  may  be  hilled-up.  They  are  cultivated  with 
i\  one-horse  cultiv!\tor  or  a  two-horse  riding  cultivator. 
Ax  two  years  these  will  make  plants  2^i-'AH  feet  high 

and  1  %-2  feet  wide  at 
the  base. 

Dig  with  a  tree-dig- 
ger that  operates  on 
one  or  both  si<ies.  The 
])lants  may  be  set  12- 
l~)  inches  apart.  4-0 
inches  deeper  than  be- 
fore, and  produce  a 
hedge  as  shown  i:i  Fig. 
1274.     A  smaller  num- 
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12/3.  California  Privet  from  short 
cuttings,  transplanted  deep. 
^       (IScale  K  in.  to  ft.) 


ber  of  plants  is  re- 
((uired  than  when 
plants  grown  by  the 
first  method  are  used. 

As  there  are  numerous  vigorous  buds  near  the  ground. 

the  growth  is  very  dense  at  the  l»ase.    After  planting, 

the  tops  may  be  cut  off  to  an  even  height. 

Various  forms  of  hedge  are  used,  as  shown  in  Fig. 


127.').  No.  a  is  used  on  Long  Island  ;  b  is  used  at  New- 
port. At  Newport,  by  repeated  clipping,  the  leaves  lie- 
come  very  snnill  and  the  irrowth  dense,  resenddinjr  a 
wall.  No-i.  «l  jiiid  e  fre(juently  re.-ult  from  using  narrow 
plants  and  allowing  them  to  gr<»w  at  the  top. 

Thn'<l  mrthinl.  —  \X  Biltmore  Nursery.  North  (^arolina, 
the  Privet  cuttinirs  are  run  through  a  stalk  cutter  and 
the  pieces  sown  in  a  furrow. 
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X>eiululum.  10. 

A.    Corolla  with  the  tube  ^  or  3  times  longer  than  the 

limb. 
B.  Lrs.  linear-htnceohtte  or  linear,  evergreen. 
1.  Massalongi^nnm,  Vis.  (/>.  longi folium,  nnfjustifo- 
linm,  niif  rti  fill  i  tun .  rnsmtirini  folium  and  K/iiri)tnm, 
Hort.).  Erect  shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  warty  and  pilose 
branchlets:  Ivs.  tapering  at  both  ends,  glabrous.  l',_.-3 
in.  long:  panicles  much  branched,  many-rid.  with  r.nther 
small  pedicelled  ris..2'o-3*..  in.  long.  July.  Aug.  Himal. 
Li.C.  11.  lG:14y.  — Uraceful  half-hardy  shrub. 
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1274.   The  Privet  hedge  at  final  transplanting. 
1. Scale  }'•>  in.  to  ft.; 

BB.  Lvs.  oblong  to  ovate  or  oval, 
c.    Vottng  branchlets  and  inflorescence  pubescent:  Ivk. 

deciduous. 

2.  ciliiktum,  Blume  (  L.  Jbota,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  L.  Ibt'ttn, 
var.  ciliiitum,  Dipp.  A.  mt^tlinm,  Hort..  not  Franch.  & 
Sav.).  Shrub,  to  Oft., with  erect  and  spreading  branches: 
lvs.  rhombic-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  at  both 
ends,  appressed  pubescent  near  the  maririn  and  finely 
ciliate  an<l  pubescent  on  the  midrib  beneath.  1-2  in. 
lonar:  panicles  small,  erect,  about  1  in.  long:  fis.  almost 
sessile;  calyx  glabrous:  fr.  sljining.  June.  Japan.— 
This  is  one  of  the  least  «lecorative  species;  it  has  l)een 
introduced  uml»*r  the  erroneous  denomination  of  L. 
medium,  which  is  sometimes  misspelleil  L.  mttidia. 

3.  Ibota,  .Sieb.  {  L.  ofttusift'>lium,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  F^ig. 
127(|.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.,  with  spreading  an<l  curving 
brandies:  lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong-obovate.  acute  or  ob- 
tuse, usually  only  pubesrent  on  the  midrib  beneath. 
1-2  in.  lonir:  panicles  nodding,  snnill.  l-l'-j  in.  louir, 
nmnerous  along  the  branches  on  sliort  branchlets:  fis. 
s'lort-jH'dicelled:  calvx  i>ubescent:  fr.  with  sliirht  bloom. 
June.  July.  Japan,  (iiina.  (i.F.  0:42.").  M.l).<i.  1SH!>:21,S. 
—  (Graceful  shrub,  hanly  North.  V.-ir.  Regeliinum, 
Itehder  (/y.  Jii'iiefioniim,  Hort.K  Low.  dense  >linil> 
with  almost  horizontally  spreading  branches  and  oblong 
or  obovate,  usually  more  pubescent  lvs. 
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♦.  Amur^nse,  Carr.  (  L.  Ihi,t,i.var.  Amuri''H:ti.<i.  Hort.). 
Mlinih.  to  ir»  ft..  wit!i  iipriirht  Itratirhfs:  Ivs.  Dval  i»r  oh- 
lonjr.  usually  «»htu««'.  som«-\vliat  flossy  al«>ve.  t;lal>rous 
except  the  inidrih  >)«-iieath.  !-■_"»  in.  loii:r:  pani<'!»'.«<  ••rert. 
often  rather  many  Hd.,  1-"J'-..  in.  lonir:  tls.  short-j)e<li- 
«'elleil:  eulyx  ;flal»rous  or  ^liirhtly  pulieseent  near  the 
lt:ise.  June.  .Fuly.  .lapan.  China.  li.H.  lH>l.  |>.  ;{.'>!,'.— 
Similar  in  habit  to  the  followinir  and  almost  half-ever- 
green. 

CC.  Younff  parts  (jlabmiis:  Ivs.  half-evergrren. 
.'>.  ovalifdlium.  Uas-.k.  {A.  CalifoniinnH,  Hort.  L. 
JupoHiciini.  Hort.,  not  Thunl>..antl  pr<»hal>ly  L.  m^ilium, 
Kranch.  &  .Sav. ) .  I*  a  i- 1  k  <  >  u  n  i  .\ 
Pkivkt.  SiiruJi  of  upright  lialiit.  to 
1.")  ft..  (|Uite  jflabroiis:  Ivs.  i  inn  ate 
atthe  l)ase,  elliptic-ovate  orelliptie- 
oliloiii;.  aeute.  dark  >;reen  and 
jrlossy  above,  yellowish  ^reen  l>e- 
neath,  Pj-l"..  in.  lon^r  :  i»anirles 
erect,  many-tid.,  rather  compact, 
to ;{  in.  lonj;:  tls.  alnio>t  sessile, 
.luly.  Japan.  — A  very  handson  e 
shrub,  but  of  soniewhat  stitV  habit: 
Well  adapted  and  much  u>ed  for 
lu'dires  I  sf(.  ^Iii.  »;,  p.  ;»i.  Var. 
aureo  -  marginatum,  H<»rt.  Lvs, 
eilu'ed  yellow.  V;ir.  varieg&tum, 
Hort.  (  var.   ro)>(istinn    rn  >-ii  <ti'iftnn . 


BB.     VoHny  bninvhhtit  ntnl  ihi'ioresctHCf  pufttsetHt  or 

jmheruloHg. 

c.    Lvs.  fVftyrte»,  liS  in.  long. 

0.  Nepal^nse,  Wall.  (A.  .«/>irt)tiim,  Don).  Evercreen 
shrub  or  tree,  with  pube-c-nt  l»ranch!et>:  Iv>.  «»bIoni.'  or 
oblonc-ovate.  at'iimiuate.  pubt-«rt  iit  beneath.  !*-."»  in. 
lont;:  piinicles  rather  lar^re  and  broad,  interspersed 
with  petioled  bracts.    July,  Aujur.    Hinial. 

CC.    Li'S.  (h-eiihioitx  or  haff-ri-ertjrmi,  l-2}iin.  Jong. 

10.  vulgire,  Linn,  ('«iMM<»x  Pkivet  or  Tkim.  Shrub, 
to  1.")  ft.:  branchlet>  ami  panicles  pubcrulous:  lvs. 
oblon:;-ovate  to  Ijinceolate.  obtuse  or  acute, 
tflabrou>:  panicle  rather  dense,  pyramidal. 
l'i--''j  in.  lo!i;r:  stamens  >hort«-r  than  the 
limb.  June,  July.  Eu.,  N.  Afr..  W.  Asia. 
Naturalized  in   some  pluce>,  chietlv  in  the 

Ka>f.  H.H.2:r.04".-Many 
trarden  forms.  Var.buxi- 
fdlium,    Nichols.      Lvs. 

ovate    or    ob|onir-ovj»te, 
tuse,    half-everyrreen. 


Hort.), 


Lvs.  varie- 
gated with  yellow.  Var.  tricolor,  Hort.  Lvs.  varieirated 
with  vellowish  and  white,  pinkish  when  vouns;  (Mn.  2, 
p.  42)". 

AA.    Corolla  with  the  tube  as  long  as  the  Ihnb  or  .^shorter. 
B.     y'outtg  ijroivths  fflalirou.f:   Irs.  evergreen. 

6.  Jap6nicum,  Thunb.  (  A.  fff<)hriitn.  Hort.  L.  Ktlhri- 
dnuin.  \'is.  />.  Ki^'ttrrmii Hui ,  Sif-t'ofili.  .■</>/<•«)/(«//<  and 
.tyriniiit^florHtn,  Hort.).  liushy  shnib.  to  1(>  ft.:  lvs. 
roundish-ovate  to  ovate-oldouij,  acute  or  obtusish,  with 
reddish  nujr^in  and  midrib,  vi-ins  beneath  not  distinctly 
marked.  2-."5'a  in.  loiiir:  panicles  broad,  rather  loose,  to 
4'oin.  lon^;  tube  usually  somewhat  lonirer  than  calyx. 
July,  Aug.  Japan.  — Very  handsome  everirreen  shnib, 
hut  in  colder  cliniat«'s  often  losinjr  the  lvs.  in  fall;  often 
confounded  with  the  following,  and  also  with  the 
former. 

7.  liicidum,  Ait.  \L.  Jnp6ttietnn  mncmphfilttnn.  A. 
»iiiiin<>li<i  fiiliKtn.  A.  Suu'Hsi'  httifoliinn  n>ltiisfii)ti  and 
A.  sjiicafun).  Hort.  i.  Larire  shrub  or  tree,  to  20  ft.,  with 
soniewhat  sprea«linj.r  branches,  similar  to  the  former: 
Ivs.  larerer,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  or  acunii- 
natc.  distinctly  veined  beneath,  li-^  in.  lonir:  panicles 
less  loos'j,  with  almost  sessile  tis.:  tube  about  as  long 
as  calyx.  July,  Aug.  Japan.  China.  B.M.  2r)»M;  2'.»21 
(as  A.  ycpalfn.'<e  glabrnni).  G.C.  H.  10 :7r)."{.  — Larger 
leaved  than  the  former,  but  more  tender.  It  yields  the 
white  wax.  an  exudation  <»f  tlie  )>ranches.  caused  by  an 
insect.  Coccus  I'e-lah:  therefore  cult,  in  China.  Var. 
Alivdni,  Arb.  Kew.  (  L.JapiUiinitn.var.  A  I i von i.  Andre). 
Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  to  8  in.  lonu:.  acuminate,  some- 
times with  yellowish  variejration  when  young.  Var. 
aureo -marginatum,  Hort.  i  A.  »xr<lsnnt  <ihi»hhi,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  maririned  yellow.  Var.  tricolor,  Arb.  Kew.  (  A.  Ja- 
tuntirum  frirnfor,  Hort.).  Lvsi.  with  yellowish  variega- 
tion, pink  when  young. 


Iz75.  Conventional  forms  of  California  Privet  hedees. 

8.  coriaceum,  Carr.  (A.  iHridum.  var.  eoriacfum, 
Decne. ),  Dwarf,  dense  shrub. with  short,  ritrid  branches, 
to  6  ft.,  very  leafy:  lvs.  orbicjilar  or  orbicular-ovate, 
convex,  dark  green  and  sliiniuir  athove,  l'-2-2*ji  in.  long: 
panicle  compact,  2—4  in.  lontr.  with  sessile  fls.  July. 
Cult,  in  Japan,  not  known  wild.  B.M.  751"J.  li.H.  1874. 
p.  418;   1888,  p.  440.    F.  187<»,  p.  65. . ..  , 
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Var.  glaiicam  albo  -  margin&tum,  TTort.  Lvs.  bluish 
srreeii.  with  narrow  wiiite  margin.  Var.  Italicum, 
Kirchn.  (A.  Itdlirinn,  Mill.  J.,  .setupt'rrin  us,  I'ieri.l. 
Lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  almost  evergreen.  Var.  pendulum, 
H«)rt..  witli  pentlulmis  branches.  There  are  also  vars. 
with  fruits  of  dilferent  ci>lors.  as  var.  chloroc&rpum. 
Loud.,  with  greenisli.  var.  leucocarpum.  Loud.,  wit^l 
wlntish,  and  var.  zanthocarpum,  lioml.,  with  y»'llowish 
fruits.  Of  the  varieirated  forms,  var.  aiireum,  Hort., 
with  yellow  foliage.  an<l  var.  varieg^tum,  Hort.,  with 
the  lvs.  blotched  yellow,  are  the  most  important. 

11.  Sin^nse,  Lour,  i  A.  Ffirtnfni.  Hort.).  Shrub,  to  S 
ft.,  wit4i  slender  spreailing  braiu'hes:  branchlets  pulus- 
cent:  lvs.  oval  to  ovate-lanceolate,  pubescent  along  the 
midrib  beneath,  at  least  wlu'n  youmr:  panicles  pubes- 
beiit.  loose,  to  4  in.  lontr,  with  «listinctly  pe<licelled  tls. 
Chiiui.  <'orea.  Two  forms  can  be  distinguished.  Var. 
villosum.  Hehder  (A.  rillo.siim.  Mayi.  Lvs.  »)val  to 
ovate  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute,  pubescent  beneath, 
especially  aioni;  tlie  midrib:  ]ianicle  somewhat  narrow. 
G.C.  18.'»8.  ]».  «;2I.  Var.  Stauntoni.  Hehder  i  A.  .Sfninitoui, 
DC.).  Lesshiirhand  more  spreatling:  lvs.  oval  t<»  ovate, 
obtuse  or  emaririnate.  sparingly  pubescent  on  the  mid- 
rib beneath,  panicle  broader  and  more  loose.  G.C.  11. 
10:.%.-).    G.F.  :{:213. 

12.  Qtdhdui,  Carr.  Shrub,  to  <>  ft.,  with  sprea«ling 
branches:  branchlets  and  panicles  finely  pubescent: 
lvs.  elliptic-oblontr  or  narrow-oblomr.  obtuse,  glabrous, 
sotnewhat  «-oriaceous,  1-2  in.  long:  Hs.  almost  sessile,  in 
small  clusters,  formin^r  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  long, 
niostlv  panicled  spikes.  June-Aug.  China.  G.C.  11. 
18,  p.  277. 

L.  braehfj.itach!ntm.  r>cne.  Closely  allied  to  L.  Quihoni,  but 
of  upright  habit,  witli  larger  lvs.  and  shorter,  more  coiiipact 
panii'les. — L.  ctnuimctum.  Hook.  f.  A;  Tlnmijfs  ( Ij.  l.ijicifolituu, 
loiigifoiium.  lineare  and  Simoni.  Hort.^.  Kvergre»-n  slirul*. 
Quito  gl.-ibrous:  lvs.  lanceolate,  to  fi  in.:  itjtnidt'  large,  cnnipa'-t : 
tu!>e  short.  Hitnalayas.  — A.  ul»l<^"/r*■.  Dtvne.  (  L.  Staniifeni, 
Hort.,  not  DC.)  Siiru)>.  to  fi  ft.,  allied  toL.  vulgar«>:  lvs.  .-llii.tic- 
«>vate  to  linear-laiweolate.  jfiMnvish  grwn  often  i>eiidnlo>is, 
2-:ii]i.:  iiani<'les  rat  lier  large.  Origin  niH-ertain— A.  Itkiniitsi'. 
Hort.  =  Syriiiga  Pekiiu-nsis.  —  L.  HtroufjuUtiihiiUitin.  Heinsl. 
Kvergreen  s)iru)>  or  small  tree,  alino-^t  glabrous:  lvs.  orbicular 
or  oltovjite.  *o-l  ill.:  i)aiiicle  rather  loose.  Chin.i. —  A.  ^Va^kl')i, 
Decne.  Allied  to  L.  Nepalense:  lvs.  ovate  to  lanceolate,  gia- 
Jirons.  to  :{  in.:  panicle  large,  to  6  in.  I'eylon,  Neilglierrics. 
U.C.  III.  24:282.    G.M.  41:083.  Al.FREl»  RkHI>F.K. 
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LILIUM  (ancient  Latin  name).  LiU^ce<r.  Lilt.  The 
Lilies  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  anionf^st  the 
nol»le«it  of  garden  plantM.  Their  oonspifuous  flowers, 
Mtrikin^  colors,  and  their  stately  forms  appeal  strongly 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination  as  well.  They  are 
among  those  good  "old-fashioned"  plants  whiclj  fre- 
quently and  justly  come  newly  into  vogue.  Lilies  are 
less  understood  and  less  discriminatingly  appreciated 
than  almost  any  other  plants  of  prominence.  The  Tiger 
Lily  is  a  favorite  and  oM-fashioned  tlower,  to  be  found 
in  ujany  of  the  most  homely  and  unpretending  gardens. 
Now  and  then  one  tind^  a  g(»od  group  of  the  Madonna 
Lily,  very  rarely  a  cluster  of  the  >)eautiful  little  Coral 
Ijily.  and  sometimes  the  landscape  gardeners  furnish 
free-handed  clients  with  masses  of  the  Gold-banded  Lily 
iu  the  shrubbery  borders.  The  Easter  Lily  is  largely 
forced  by  the  florists,  as  are  also  certain  varieties  of  the 
Speciosum  group.  But  aside  from  these,  no  Lilies  can  at 
present  be  classed  as  real  favorites  of  the  American 
public,  while  dozens  of  magnificent  kinds  are  practically 
unknown. 

In  tl.e  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  three  best  Lilies  for 
everybody  to  gn>w  are  L.  i'ujrhtnm,  var.  splemh  tis:  L. 
spvcionnm,  var.  rnhrum;  and  L.  tenuifoliitm.     To  these 
the  following  species  may  be  ad<led  as  well  worthy  of 
general  culture,  at  least  in  the  eastern  states  (the  order 
piven  is  approximately  that  of  the  writer's  preference) : 
Ij.elt'iffiHM  (many  varieties,  all  fioot]),  (iurafum,concolor 
am!  its  var.  j  a  rf  he  tie  ion  (the  Coridion  hWy ),  £rnn'tiii, 
Umryi,  Chnicedouicnm.  teataceHm,  catuUdnm,  tn a cu la- 
tum, piiherultnn,  Japouioim  var.  ro-ttum,  loagiflormn, 
pinnnonintn.    The  connoisseur  should  not  be  w^ithout  L. 
Maximou'iezii,  Canadenae,  Parryi,  yepnlense,  monn- 
dflplnim,  pitrdalinum,    aupfrhnm,    Washiugtnnidvum, 
Gntifi,   Wallichianum,  Philnilelphicum,  Columbianum, 
JVtii'fht'rrense.     All  these  will  succeed  fairly  well,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture. 

Lilies  are  ornamentally  useful  principally  for  their 
flowers.  Their  foliage  is  seldom  of  a  character  to  assist 
in  any  scheme  of  garden  decoration.  Certain  species 
bear  flowers  in  such  quantity  and  of  such  pronounced 
colors  that  they  make  very  effective  masses.  Such 
strokes  of  color  can  best  be  worked  into  the  garden 
picture  at  carefully  chosen  points  in  the  borders,  espe- 
cially where  the  rich  sunlight  of  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon  takes  its  rest.  For  flue  mass  effects  of  this 
kind  the  divers  varieties  of  L.  elegann,  particularly 
var.  fulgent,  are  excellent.  L.  tigrinum,  var.  spleuthns 
and  L.  tetiuifoUum  are  also  striking;  while  other  sorts 
which  mass  well,  but  are  of  more  modest  colors,  are 
Jj.  speciosttm.  auratnm,  Chalcedonicnm,  concolor,  and 
liroH-nii.  Lilies  of  many  sorts  are  highly  airreeable 
when  scattered  — not  massed  — somewhat  freely  throueh 
*:hrubbery  b<»rders.  or  with  large  hardy  perennials. 
Almost  any  Lily  is  satisfactory  when  so  placed,  but  the 
varieties  must  not  be  mixed,  and  there  should  be  enough 
plants  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  thinness  and  isolation. 

Lilies  are  native  to  the  north  temperate  zone.  The 
majority  of  our  best  garden  Lilies,  such  as  L.  tigrinum, 
(lurntHtn,  Mpeciosum,  and  the  fine  new  Heiiriji,  come  from 
western  Asia,  whereas  none  of  the  American  species  is 
especially  successful  in  our  gardens.  Throughout  .Japan, 
eastern  and  southern  China  and  Burma,  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  are  found  dozens  of  the  most  gorgeous 
species. 

The  genus  Liliura  is  the  type  of  the  order  Liliaceie, 
a  family  crowded  with  plants  of  garden  value.  The 
family  has  over  2,000  well-known  species,  and  of  the 
187  genera  probably  half  are  in  cultivation.  There  are 
many  monographs  of  the  genus  Lilium  in  rare  and 
costly  works  and  in  various  languages-.  The  latest  and 
most  sumptuous  one  is  "A  Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Lilium,"  by  Elwes.  published  in  1880.  with  magnificent 
colored  plates.  It  is  referred  to  below  by  the  abbre- 
viation El.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  recent  l>ook 
on  Lilies  in  the  English  language  which  combines 
the  horticultural  and  botanical  points  of  view.  The 
latest  botanical  review  of  the  whole  genus  will  be  found 
in  the  "Botanical  Gazette"  27:2:5.5  (1899),  to  which  the 
student  is  referred  for  fuller  descriptions  than  those 
given  below.  F,  A.  Waugh, 

Ci'r^TrRE.  —  In  the  growing  of  a  large  collection  of  Lilies 
in  the  open  air,  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only 
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with  a  variety  of  soils  and  conditions.  Heavy  soils  are 
not  suited  to  many  ot  the  Lily  tribe.  A  few  species,  like 
L.  superhum,  t'dnadetiKt  an<l  tigrinum.  may  do  well  in 
heavy  soil,  but  a  light  soil  with  sand  and  gravel  inter- 
mixed, one  from  which  any  excess  of  moisture  runs  otT, 
is  much  better  for  a  large  collecti«»n.  Drainage  is  of 
great  importance.  The  slope  of  a  bill,  if  not  too  steep, 
affords  a  chance  for  varied  decrees  of  drainage;   the 
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upper  portions  are  suited  to  such  as  prefer  the  driest 
ground,  as  L.  PhiUidelphiriim,  concolor  a'-d  WdsJiinij- 
tonitinum,  while  at  the  bottom,  if  the  drainage  be  good, 
fj.  aunittim,  tpstaceum.  randidnm  and  others  would 
thrive.  Xo  general  rule  for  the  culture  could  be  givi-n 
f(»r  all.  A  slate  ridge  seems  to  be  well-  suited  to  some 
Lilies.  L.  concolor,  Philaddphicuni,  O'raifi,  the  varie- 
ties ot  ehganx,  Wftxhingtonianum,  pnberulitm,  Columhi- 
(tiinm,  Mitximowirzii  an<l  others  seem  to  like  such  soils. 
and  with  deep  planting  will  stand  more  drought  than  iu 
lighter  soils, 

LMies  like  some  shelter  from  severe  winds  as  well  as 
midday  sun.  They  do  finely  among  Rhododendrons. 
The  point  is  not  so  much  to  shade  the  stems  and  foliage 
as  to  keep  the  groun<l  over  the  bulbs  cool  and  moist.  An 
open  frame  is  an  admirable  place  for  planting  Lilies. 
with  3—1  in.  of  peat  or  leaf -mold  over  the  l>ed,  which 
keeps  them  cool.  Peat  is  very  beneficial  also  when 
mixed  with  the  soil  about  the  roots. 

The  scales  of  Lily  bulbs  shrink  by  exposure  to  air. 
and  in  this  way  the  bulb  is  weakene<l.  Bulbs  with 
shrunken  or  flabby  outside  scales  are  less  valuable  than 
with  firm  and  plump  ones.  They  may  be  kept  in  damp 
soil,  boxed  tightly  for  some  time,  but  many  of  the  store 
bulbs  have  lost  much  of  their  vitality  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  purchaser.  It  is  not  rare  for  such  bulbs  to 
fail  to  grow  until  the  second  season.  L.  monadelphnm, 
macuhitum  and  Brownii  frequently  do  not  appear  above 
ground  until  the  second  season,  if  their  scales  have 
been  dried  to  any  considerable  degree. 

Among  the  kinds  which  seem  to  do  well  in  any  ordi- 
nary light  soils,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  may  be  grown 
with  least  tffort,  are  L.  nuratum,  Chnlcedonicum.  can- 
didum,  elegans  and  its  common  varieties,  testaceum, 
maculaffim,  Henry  i, tigrinum.  Ma  rtagon.  Ma  rimowicsii, 
longiftorum,  monadelphum,  and  the  varieties  of  spe- 
ciosum.  L.  superbnm  and  Canadense  are  also  easily 
grown  and  do  well  with  considerable  shade.  L.  Philip- 
pense,  Catesb(pi  and  Neilgherrenxe  are  not  suited  to  out- 
door culture  in  the  North.  L.  yepahuae  and  sulphureum 
may  be  grown  in  Vermont  with  fairly  good  results,  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  freeze  during  winter.  All  Lilies 
are  better  if  their  bulbs  are  not  frozen.  Most  of  them 
will  stand  some  frost  at  a  good  depth,  but  frost  seems  to 
weaken  them  and  Lilv  diseases  attack  the  weaker  plants 
first. 

The  Lily  blight  or  disease,  which  seems  to  affect  Lilies 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  potato  rust  does  the 
potato,  is  more  damaging  to  some  species  than  to  others. 
Those  from  the  Pacific  coast  seem  to  be  more  subject  to 
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this  dNease  than  the  Japan  spH<«le«i.  The  (IU«a<ie  1^  <»om- 
mon  in  our  wild  Lilies  and  is  sometimes  found  on  th»'m 
in  their  natural  habitat.  In  cultivation  the  disease  often 
ruins  Howers,  foliaji^e  and  the  .stalks  of  L.  C'lmtilrnse 
withmit  seeniinx  to  affect  the  bulbs.  It  is  common  on  A. 
cnndidum,  and  we  now  Sfldom  fln<l  bulbs  entirely  free 
from  it.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  found  bene- 
tlcial  in  fl^htin^  the  Lily  disea.se,  but  the  best  results 
lire  attained  by  usin<  it  as  a  preventive,  applying  it  to 
tlie  foiiaure  before  any  blight  appears. 

In  planting  new  bulbs,  it  is  well  to  use  trround  that 
has  not  had  Lilies  for  some  years.  All  stalks  and  foli- 
ajre  affected  by  blight  should  be  remove<l  and  burned, 
and  bliirhted  bulbs  and  scales,  especially  such  as  are 
worthless  from  decay,  should  be  burned,  as  these  may 
help  to  propatjate  the  disease. 

As  a  rule.  Lilies  like  a  rich  soil,tmt  it  seems  ti>}>e  the 
general  opinion  of  all  who  have  had  experience  in  grow- 
ing them  that  manures  (particularly  fresh  manures) 
.shouM  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  c(»ntact  with  the  bulbs. 
Many  advocate  the  application  of  all  manures  as  a 
mulch,  letting  the  rains  carry  down  their  fertilizing  in- 
gredients. When  the  enrichment  is  not  allowed  to  come 
in  cftntaet  with  the  bulbs,  but  is  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  extended  roots  from  the  bulb,  well  composted 
manures  seem  not  injurious.  Lilies,  as  a  rule,  do  better 
when  set  at  considerable  depth.  They  seem  to  resist 
drought  better,  and  the  bulbs  are  no  «loubt  kept  cooler 
in  hot  weather.  Most  Lilies  throw  out  many  roi.ts  along 
their  stems  between  the  top  of  the  bulb  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  deep  setting  is  rather  necessary  to  this 
root-growth.  Deep  spa<ling  shouM  ij)  with  deep  setting, 
and  it  is  not  too  nnieh  to  say  that  the  gnuuid  should  be 
spa<]ed  twice  as  «leepas  the  buU»s  are  placed.  Sphagnum 
moss  has  been  foun<l  beneficial  to  some  species.  Among 
such  are  />.  niiratntu  and  cmuJiilnm.  Tw<»  or  tliree  inches 
of  the  fresh  moss  may  be  placed  under  the  bulbs.  It 
has  been  used  with  success  under  others,  and  is  espe- 
cially good  for  L.  trutaeeitm. 

Lilies  are  propagated  from  seed,  from  scales  and  from 
offsets.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  production  of 
bulbs  from  seed  is  a  very  tedi<ms  process.  Several  spe- 
cies seldom,  if  ever,  produce  seed  in  this  country. 
Amongthese  may  be  mentioned  L.  caiifUdum.  apefioaxm , 
textucunm,  wncuhitutn,  liroirnii.  tigrittttHi .  Chnlcfilmti- 
cutn,  and  some  varieties  of  elf  (Jans.  Some  species,  such 
as  L.  )inr(it>nn,  sehlom  germinate  until  the  second  sum- 
mer after  planting.  L.  trmtifolimn  is.  however,  ati  ex- 
ception to  most  species,  for  not  only  <loes  the  seed  ger- 
minate the  tirst  year,  but  it  is  not  rare  for  some  of  the 
bulbs  to  bloom  the  second  summer. 

In  growing  Lilies  from  scales,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  re- 
move outside  scales  from  strong  bulbs  when  <|uite  ripe 
or  in  early  spring,  and  plant  these  scales  where  they 
will  be  kept  moist  and  warm.  They  treiifrally  change 
into  bulblets  the  first  season  and  make  a  fairly  good 
growth  by  the  second  autumn.  If  well  cared  for  they 
are  large  enousrh  to  sell  by  autumn  of  the  third  season. 
Liliiim  ti;/rini(ni ,  hii/hiftrftm  and  xnlplnmHti^  have 
bulblets  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves,  which,  if  trathered 
as  soon  as  mature,  may  be  planted,  and  with  good  care 
usually  l)loom  the  third  or  fourth  year.  In  many  other 
kinds  otTsets  form  along  the  stems  Iteneath  the  surface 
and  down  to  the  bulb,  which,  when  planted  out,  make 
good  bulbs  in  about  A  years. 

LUhnn  lo»tjiflnrum ,  J/rtj'/«>rt(r/ret/.  especially  the  red 
variety,  and  most  of  the  varieties  of  t'lrffoits.  have  a 
large  luiniber  of  offsets  along  their  stems  untler  the  sur- 
face of  th»  trround.  The  number  is  larirer  in  >*ea>ions 
when  plenty  of  rain  comes  during  their  growth  than  in 
dry  seasons.  L.  cotxlidiim  is  set  with  best  results  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  l)egins  to  turn  in  Auarust;  and  it  is 
at  this  same  season  that  its  scales  should  be  planted  for 
propasration.  When  good,  healthy  scales  of  this  species 
are  planteil  out  early,  they  usually  chany:e  the  same 
autjnnn  into  bulbs,  ami  most  of  them  will  send  up  leaves 
before  winter.  P   jj.  Horsford. 

LiLiKs  IX  Can.\d.\.  — Some  of  the  species  generally 
recommended  for  garden  culture  as  hardy  do  not  stand 
at  Ottawa.  Those  that  have  failed  are  L.  cmulxluin 
(of  late  years  from  disease).  Krameri,  vordifolhtm. 
speriosHm.  Krtrfzet'i,  Conadeiise.  ffiiffisii.  nnrafutn. 
and  xsLTfi.pietum,  jylatyphyllumjiifeunile,  Wittei.    Those 


that  have  held  their  own,  but  have  not  Increased,  aro 
X(.  M'ljcimou'iezii,  pomponiiim,  I*ifrrnaiiuw.  rhtjimA 
Hf  mi -pie  no  ami  tlftjann  ineompurabUf.  Thost*  that  have 
increased  and  been  perfectly  hardy  are  L.  *tongi- 
florum,  *ffrnirnii,  *crorfHtn,  *Bntmiinnitr,  *  Wallaeei, 
nmrnliitum,  *I>ithi4rit'iim,  efegmis  and  vars.  *ritriHtnn 
and  others,  L.  *fiijriui4m,  tiyrinnm,  var.  For(HH*'i  and 
floi'e-phno,  L.  npecioHn m  VATx.  '^a Ibii ni ,*roiieinn ,  ruhnitti 
and  *Melpomen*',  L.  *Mitrtmjnn,  *.<<i(perhuin,  *pardali- 
uHm,  *tfntii)'fnin,  *pomp'>ntittn.  Thi>se  starred  ("i  are 
the  most  satisfactory.  It  would  be  well  to  warn  irri:wer!4 
that  in  the  average  garden  L.  an  rat  hoi,  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, will  not  last  more  than  2  or  'A  years  without  renew- 
ing. .Some  of  the  more  expensive  varieties  flower  only 
once. 

An  important  characteristic  of  Lilies  is  perfume.'a 
point  in  which  they  <liffer  very  much.  It  is  very  stron:; 
in  L.  ea»didnm,  lougiflorxni  an<l  the  unrntnms,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  full  <»f  the  <lelicious  odor  on  a  (juiet 
evening.  It  is  fainter  in  L.  ifstnremn,  and  rank  in 
L.  crocfinn  and  related  species,  an«l  a  positive  stench 
in  L.  pompon! II m  —  Hlmost  unendurable  in  the  garden 
and  unbearable  in  the  house.  Beautiful  as  L.  pom- 
jioiiiitni  is  in  color  and  habit,  the  odor  iiutweitrhs  these 
good  points,  and  makes  it  undesirable  and  not  to  be 
recommended.  jj    g,  Whvte. 

The  E.\<5TER  Lilv.— In  North  America  a  tall  and 
large-riowered  form  of  Liliuin  l<>u(fiflonun,  mi*\  one  that 
can  be  readily  forced  in  a  relatively  high  temperature, 
lias  come  to  be  known  as  the  Easter  Lily.  This  variety 
was  introduced  from  Bermuda.  About  1h7."».  a  I'hiladel- 
phia  woman,  in  returning  fn»m  Bermuda,  brouirht  with 
her  two  Ijilies  in  bloom  and  presented  then)  to  a  local 
florist.  The  bulbs  were  increased  to  one  hundred  in  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  when  the  jdants  were  seen  by 
W.  K.  Harris,  an  enterjirisini;  Philadelphia  florist.  Tho 
earliness  of  blooming  an<l  prolificacy  of  the  bulbs  were 
striking  features,  an<l  led  to  their  purchase  ])y  Mr. 
Harris.  In  lsjs2,  the  Lily  was  introduced  under  the 
name  LUhnn  Ilnrrisii.  It  had  been  exhibited  previously 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  its  early  fiowering 
brought  it  into  prominent  notice.  While  the  Lily  was 
being  increased  prior  to  its  introduction,  other  florists 
who  had  seen  it  were  gathering  bulbs  in  Bermuila  ami 
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endeavoring  to  secure  a  stock.  In  1882,  it  was  also  in- 
troduced by  a  Philadelphia  florist  un«ler  a  long  Latin 
name,  and  later  by  a  New  York  Horist  as  the  Ber- 
nmda  Easter  Lily.  Practically  ail  of  the  names  except 
Liliiim  Ifm-risii  h.ive  been  discarded.  To  botanists  it 
is  known  as  L.  Jonfjiflorum,  var.  exim'nnn.  The  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  L.  Hnrrisii  —  &i\t\  this  gives  it  its 
emphatic  commercial  value  — is  its  ]iower  to  stand  a 
high    temperature,  allowing  it  to  be  forced  into  bloom 
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thronjrhoiit  the  winter.  A  «ie<*on<l  favornhle  feature  N 
the  priMliirtinii  t»f  im  iiiiiisually  larire  iittiiihfr  <>f  Howi-rs 
from  «'a«'h  l>ull»,  aixl  a  tliinl.  tli«'  lari:*'  •*\/.v  ot  tlii*  How- 
ITS.  It  i>  prartically  iiu|>o>4Milile  to  uhtaiii  iiiiifortii  uikI 
lfiM»tl  i*t«M'k  of  the  true  varii'ty  from  Benuu'lu  at  tin* 
|irf«i»'iit  tiiiu-. 

Tli«'   |>ropai.'ation   and    general    nianagenient  are  not 
unlike  that  given  other  Imlhs  of  itA  cla****.     It  is  luulti- 
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plied  by  offsets,  in  which  the  variety  is  prolific .  a  bulb 
soiiictiines  proihiciiiu  hs  njaiiy  ax  fifty.  When  first  in- 
troiliu'ed,  the  st<»ck  was  increased  from  the  bulb  scales, 
nnd  from  cuttings  of  the  stem  before  the  plant  had 
Moonjed. 

Tlie  Piaster  Lily  is  not  difficult  to  grow  under  glass, 
if  one  has  strong.'  and  healtliy  Imllts.  The  perplexity  in 
its  culttire,  of  wliich  one  sometimes  hears  so  nmch.  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  bloom  is  usually  wanted  at  definite 
seasons,  as  New  V«-ar's.  Easter.  Decoration  Day.  Now, 
the  time  at  whicli  any  bulbous  plant  will  bloom  depends 
to  an  important  extent  on  the  age,  size,  freshnos  and 
deirree  of  maturity  of  a  s;iven  bulb.  Each  )»ulb  is  to  a 
preat  dejrree  a  law  into  itself.  This  explains  why  it  is 
«;o  diflicult  to  secure  uniform  bloom  at  a  definite  time. 
The  dates  of  pottim;  and  shiftini;  which  give  satisfac- 
tory results  one  season  may  give  unsatisfactory  results 
the  foljowin:;  season.  What  tlu-  irardener  (b>es,  there- 
fore, is  to  start  his  bulb^  early,  and  then  retanl  or  force 
them  by  varying  the  temperature,  as  the  crop  an<l  occa- 
sicm  may  demand.  He  irrows  them  in  pots,  so  that  he 
miy  shift  them  from  house  to  Innise. 

In  common  with  all  hanly  or  sprinir-bloomin^  bulbs, 
Easter  Lily  bulbs  should  be  kept  «'ool  until  roots  have 
f.»rmed,  when  they  may  be  brouirht  into  heat  for  Hower- 
inir.  Secure  the  bulbs  as  early  as  possible.  Place  your 
«»rder  in  early  summer.  Vou  will  «lo  well  if  they  are  re- 
ceived in  early  Septem!)er.  Keep  them  moist:  if  they 
become  dry  and  shrivelled,  much  of  their  vigor  is  lost. 
There  are  three  leadins  commercial  ;;rades,  measured 
by  the  averajjre  circumference  in  inches  of  the  bulbs.— 
the  5-7*s,  7-y's,  9-irs.    The  7-9  is  usually  the  most  ser- 


viceable and  economical  grade  for  the  commercial  f!orf«t. 
it  is  best  to  put  them  into  small  pots  i  usually  4  in.)  to 
form  r<M(ts.  and  to  transfer  them,  when  growth  has  ht 
uun,  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Handlini^ 
them  at  rtr>«t  in  snudi  pots  saves  hil  or,  e<-onomizes  room, 
and  may  t'ive  stockier  plants.  Hy  trrowinir  them  in  pots, 
the  plants  may  be  shifted  from  c(»o|  to  warm  parts  of 
the  house,  thereby  insuring  irreater  uniformity  of  sea- 
son ;  and  all  disease<l  plants  are  readily  detected  and 
ea'-ily  discarded. 

In  .September  or  October,  then,  the  bulbs  are  flrndy 
potted.  If  the  soil  is  ratlier  heavy,  set  tin-  bulb  on  a 
cushion  of  sand  (see  Fitf  -".»<•.  p.  V.f2).  The  top  of  the 
*»ull»  should  b«'  alxMit  level  with  the  surface  (»f  the  soil. 
The  best  earth  is  one  which  is  li>;ht  an<l  rather  fibnuis, 
devoid  of  clay.  A  irood  potting  soil  (see  I'olfhn/}  will 
answer.  The  .">-7  and  7-!>  sizes  nuiy  be  put  in  4-  or  4%- 
inch  pots,  and  the  I»-ll  i'l  .')-inch.  I'lunge  them  in  a 
frame  in  the  open,  coverini;  with  sifted  <'oal  ashes  or 
excelsior;  or  put  tlu-iu  in  a  cool  cellar.  Here  they  niny 
renuiin  (in  New  York  I  until  the  10th  or  l.'»th  of  Decem- 
ber. I'rotect  them  trom  very  severe  weather  and  from 
beating  rains.  Hy  i-arly  December  tlw-y  should  have 
made  t;ood  bails  nf  roots,  and  a  little  top  trrowth.  Hrins; 
them  in,  and  shift  into  «i-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  one  bulb 
in  each.  F'or  decoration.  'A  to  ii  small  bull»s  may  be  put 
in  8-  to  lO-ineh  pots,  ch<Htsing  bulbs  of  equal  strength 
in  order  that  the  bloom  nuty  l»e  simultaneous.  None  of 
them  will  need  transferring  again.  For  early  results  for 
cut-fio-.vers.  it  is  custonuiry  to  p»it  the  '>-7  bulbs  at  first 
int«»  .'i-inch  pots  and  to  put  them  at  once  on  the  benche.-*, 
keepiui;  them  rather  co«d  for  a  time.  Flowers  may  then 
be  secured  for  the  hoIi<lays. 

Keep  them  cool.  A  carnation  temperature  suits  them 
well  until  they  betrin  to  bloom,  when  a  hiirher  tempera- 
ture is  desirai)Ie.  Start  with  a  ni^rht  temperature  of  4r>^ 
to  50°,  increasing  to  »»0°.  If  the  fiowers  betrin  to  open 
too  soon,  remove  to  a  cooler  house  which  is  j>artially 
sha«led,  where  they  may  be  retarded  as  nuudi  as  two 
weeks.  If  they  are  too  late,  trive  more  heat.  The  elec- 
tric lisrht  run  at  niirht  will  hasten  the  bloom  per<'epti- 
l»ly.  Rarely  can  more  thati  hO  or  l>0  per  cent  of  a  crop 
be  made  to  bloom  simultaneously.  Following  are  the 
dates  of  a  crop  which  was  forced  for  Easter  (at  Cor- 
nell): 

October  9.  Bulbs  received  and  potted,  and  plunged  in 

frames. 
Decendter  11.   Brought  into  house. 
Deceml>er  1"J.   Shifted  to  pernument  pots,  and  pluni;ed 

in  a  bed  in  a  house  having  night  temperature  of  .50°. 
February  '>.  First  b  ids  seen;   scmie  of  the  pots  ttans- 

ferre«|  to  a  wannhouse  (temperature  for  tomatoes). 
March  JO.   Plants  in  bloom  in  warmlumse. 
April  15.  Easter.    Plants  iu  full  bloom  in  coolhouse. 

ii'we  Easter  Lilies  plenty  of  light.  Keep  down  the 
aphis  by  fumitratint;  with  nicotine  vapor  once  a  w«ek. 
If  the  bugs  get  a  start,  give  them  a  little  very  weak 
tobacco  water.  Stake  the  plants  when  about  2  feet  high. 
A  good  plant  from  a  7-9  bulb  slu>uld  have  ."{  to  5  fiowers 
open  at  once,  and  \~'A  bu«ls.  After  fiowerimr.  the  bulbs 
are  practically  worthless,  Tlu  y  may  be  planted  in  the 
border  and  may  give  a  few  fiowers  that  season:  an<l  if 
w«'ll  protected  they  may  srive  some  satisfacti»m  for  sev- 
eral >"eas<ins.  if  the  l>ulbs  are  to  be  jilanted  in  the  )ior- 
der.  ripen  them  up  in  the  pots  by  gradually  withholdinfr 
water.  In  rare  case«=  they  have  been  forced  again  the 
second  winter,  but  the  attempt  is  not  to  be  advised  ex- 
cept for  experiment. 

All  the  above  remarks  are  intended  f(»r  the  true 
Easter  or  Harrisii  Lily.  Lately  L.  Imnfiflnrum  itself 
has  come  into  use  for  jrreenhouse  work.  It  is  usually 
more  unifonn.  of  lower  growth,  and  a  neater  plant.  It 
<loes  riot  fon*e  so  well,  however,  and  is  usually  tlitlicult 
to  get  for  an  early  Easter.  It  should  be  in  pritne  for 
Dec(»ration  Day.  Some  of  these  L«»ni:i riorums  come 
from  Bermuda  and  others  from  .Japan.  The  Bermuda- 
trrown  Lilies  are  less  reliable  than  formerly.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Cuba  '  d  the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  S.  will 
jjrow  the  stock  in  time.  l.  h.  B. 

Tlie  ffenus  LHium  is  distinguished  by  having  flowers 
with  th"  perianth  of  ♦»  distinct  segments.  deci<luous, 
clawed,  the  claws  usually  distinctly  grooved;   stamens 
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fi,  pqnal.  sliffhtly  fullifriiitr  f'>  tlio  ovjiry  bHo\r;  anthers 
iittacb»'<i  iu*ar  thf  iui<l<ll«'.  «l«'hi><"fnt  alonjf  the  t-tlj^es; 
Mtyle  clavate,  more  or  Ivhh  furv«Ml:  ovary  !*f>4gil"  or 
ii'arly  »o,  .'J-cell«'«I,  with  many  horizontal  ovuh"*.  Suc- 
iMilent  h«rl»iM'«'i»us  |iiaiitH,  witli  ?tcaly  hulhs  unU  leafy, 
iipritfht  stfuix:  ivs.  sc:itt»T«'«I  or  wh-irleW:  tin.  showy, 
Holitary.  unihi-liatc  or  nweniose. 

Subs^erius  I.  ErLiKioN.  IVriuntii  funnel-shape«l,wlth 
oliianceohite  segments.  \vhi«'h  an-  n-rurved  only  at  the 
tip:   Ivs,  lii.ear  or  lanceolate.  se«iNile  or  nearly  so. 

Suhjcenus  II.  Isoi.iKioN.  FIs.  usually  sintrle  or  um- 
bellate; perianth  erect,  spreading:  seirnients  recurved 
only  in  the  exteiuled  flower,  hut  not  revolute;  stamens 
»liver;;intf  from  the  straight  Hfyh-. 

Suhtrenus  III.  Ak<hi.ikiun.  Perianth  broadly  funnel- 
form  at  the  base:  seiifments  fliially  broadly  spreading 
or  twisted,  revolute,  usually  prominently  i>apillo»e 
within:   stamens  divertjinir  from  curved  style. 

Sul»}fenus  IV.  Maktauon.  KIs.  strongly  nofldinjr, 
with  perianth  segments  very  revolute;  stamens  diverg- 
in:;;  style  curved. 

Subgenus  V.  PsE»'lK>.MARTA<tON.  Inflorescence  usu- 
allv  paniculate,  with  fis.  teiMlinir  to  l»e  erect  or  only 
slightly  no<lding ;  perianth  funnelform  :  segments 
slightly  recurved  at  the  tip,  or  Hnallv  recurved  from 
the  mi<ldle.    American  species.  ' 

.Subgenus  VI.  ('AKtaocKiSTM.  Lvs.  stalked,  cordate- 
ovate:  perianth  funnel-shaf>ed,  usually  more  or  less 
irregular;  segments  oblanceolate,  recurved  only  at  the 
apex. 
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SUBGEXrS   I.     EULIRIOIf. 

L.   Tuhe   Hrnrcehj  widened  from 
bitse  to  middle. 
B.  Lvs.  linear.  1-nerved. 

c.  Height  2  ft.  or  les.<i 1 .  Philippense 

Cf.  Height  S  ft.  or  over. 

V.   lit!,   white;    (iHther.'< 

yellow 2.  Wallichianam 

DD.  FIs.  purpli.fh  or  tfrl- 
lnwi.sh  ;    anthers 

broirn ,3.  sulphuretim 

BB.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  3-nerved  or 

m&re.  ~:  '  '" 

C.    With  creeping  snhterra- 

nean  stem 4.  Neilgherrense 

cc.  Stem  Hsually  erect  from 

the  bulb 5.  longiflonim 


A  A .   Tu  hf  w  ide  n  i  n  g  gradually  fro  m 
f/aite  to  nevk. 
B.  Lv».     narrow-la nreolatef 
Jnerved,  not  whorled. 

C.   /7w.  white  or  pink 6. 

CC.   FIs.     purplish,     espe- 

riallif  outside 7. 

BB.    Lrs.  hroail  lanceolate,  3-7- 
nfrved,  not  whorhd. 
c.   FIs.    in    spike,   usually 

white 8. 

cc.  FIs.  fe.r  or  solitarjf,  yel- 
lowish or  purplish ...   9. 
ccr.   FIs.  feworsfveral,pink.V^. 
BBB.   Lvs.  in  whorls. 

c.  FIs.  clear  lemon-yellow.  \]. 
CC.  FIs.  whitish   or  pinki.sh 

or  spotted 12. 


Japonicum 
Brownii 

candidum 

Nepalense 
rubellum 

Parryi 

WathiDgtooianum 


1.  Philippense.  Haker.  Bulb  perennial,  ovoid  :  stem 
lJji-2  ft.  high,  slender,  erect:  Ivs.  .3«M0.  scattered:  tis. 
solitary,  horizontal,  white,  tinged  with  green  towanl  the 
base  outside,  '>-(*  in.  l<»ng,  trumpet-shaped,  i'hilippine 
Islands.     El.  :{.     f;n.  .")(»:  1097  (  fine).     B.M.  <;2r»0  (  gf>od  I. 

but  a  promi!«ing 


I.H.  41 :  l«j.— Little   known   in   cult 
species. 

•>    Wallichianum,  Schult 


f .  Bulb  large,  long  :  stem 
4-t"  ft.  lii^h,  stitf  :  lvs.  .')(MiO,  scattered,  sessile,  .'{-.'»- 
Kerx'ed:  tls.  usually  solitary,  sometimes  2-.'{,  horizontal 
or  nearlv  so,  white,  slightlv  tingerl  with  green,  fragrant. 
Central' Himalayas.  El.  4.  H..M.4r.«)l.  (in.  10:44.- 
Somewhat  «lifficult  to  grow,  and  <m  that  account  not 
popular;  but  a  n«ible  species  well  worth  the  pains  of  the 
amateur.    ISuitable  for  growing  in  shrubbery  borders. 

.'{.  sulphtireum.  Baker.  Bulb  large,  globose:  stem  erect, 
4-8  ft.  higli:  Us.  numerous,  scattered,  linear:  fls.  usu- 
ally 2-.3,  pendent  <in  long  peduncles,  fratrrant.  sulfur- 
yellow,  tinged  with  red  outside.  4-7  in.  long.  Burma. 
B.  M.  72.j7.  (in.  .")4.  p.  2.'»9  (as  L.  ochroUttcnm).  R.  H. 
189.t:.')41.— This  is  new  to  the  tracie.  but  promises  to  be 
a  fav<»rite  with  the  amateurs. 


4.  Neilgherrense,  Wight.     Fig.  12 


Bulb  globose 


.stem  1-2  ft.  high,  creeping  at  the  l»ase  :  lvs.  aO-40» 
crowded.  .3-5-nerved :  tls.  !-.'{,  ascending,  white,  fragrant, 
5-(iin.long.  India.  El.f».  F.S.  22:22C.(M;7.  (in.  27:488. 
B.M.«;:{:{2.  F.M.  187r.:2:{7.-A  beautiful  Lily,  too  little 
known  in  America.     Difficult  of  cultivation. 


1280.  Lilium  elegans  (X  Va) ■  No.  17. 

5.  longifldrum,  Thunb.  Bulb  globose:  stem  1-.3  ft. 
high,  erect  :  lvs.  20-40.  scattered  ;  tls.  often  solitary, 
sometimes  2-1?  or  more,  nearly  i>orizonta!.  fragrant,  waxy- 
white.  Temperate  regions  of  Japan,  (,"hina  and  Formosa. 
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El.  7.  A.F.  11:1311;  12:1104.  B.R.  7:560.  L.B.C. 
10:98.').  A. (j.  19:709.  Gn.  4»,  p.  38b. -One  of  the  best- 
known  Lilies  in  cult.  It  has  been  used  extensively  for 
forcing,  but  for  this  purpose  it  i»  now  generally  super- 
seded by  the  following?  variety: 

Var.  eximium,  Nifhol.  (L.  exlmium.  Court.  L.  ITdr- 
riKii,  Carr.  I.  Hermi'DA  or  Eastek  Lily.  Usually  bears 
more  and  larjjer  flowers  than  />.  lotigiflor  im,  on  more 

leafv  stems.  A.G.  18:297.    A.F. 

rj  12:143.    (in.  30:5r)«;;  43,  p.  16.5; 

''  45,  p.  215;  46,  p.  73;  47,  p.  172; 

49,  p.  481  and  52,  p.  217.    F.R. 

f^'^^^^^^<Pli  m   1883:211. 


1281.   Lilium  tierrinum. 

1X15.)    No.  lit. 

Vars.Tak68ima,Wil30ni  jumI 
Liu  Kiu  are  ottVn-d.  Tiny  are 
not  stitliciently  different  from 
the  type  for  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion. 

6.  Japdnicum,  Thunb.  Fiir. 
127S.  Bulb  ;;lMJ»ose:  stem  1-3 
ft.  high:  Ivs.  12-20.  scattered, 
lanceolate,  5-7  -  nerved  :  tis. 
often  Sfditary.  sometime-  2-3, 
white  on  tlie  i!isi«lp,  more  or 
less  tinjfed  with  pink  or  pur- 
ple on  the  outside,  fra<:rant, 
3-5  in.  loiiir.  .Tapan.  Kl.  14. 
B.  M.  1591.  L.B.C.  5:4:!h.-A 
fine,  frraceful  sp<-cies.  much 
grown  in  irardens.  There  are 
several  varieties,  of  which 
» cxci'iitiTiir  vsunn  below) 
Alexandrse  and  C6lchesteri 
are  the  best.   G.C.  III.  14:  243. 

Var.  roseum,  Hurt,  i  />.  Krii- 
meri,  Hort.i.  .Mon-  slender 
and  jarraceful  than  L.  Juponi'-i(,A.  with  beautiful  pale 
rose-clnred  ris.  B.M.60.-)8.  F' M.  Ih74  :105.  F.  1874:1.3. 
F.S.  20:2061.  — One  of  the  most  attractive  Mowers  in  the 
genus. 

7.*  Br6wnii,  I'oit.  (/>.  JupoHirum.v&r.  Hroiv it i i  nt many 
writers  I.  Differs  from  L.  ./upon lot m  in  havin};  a  more 
robust.  viijonMis  habit,  with  leafy  stalk  and  large  tls., 
which  are  white  inside  and  deep  rich  vinous  purple  out- 
side. Kl.  8.  Gn.  29:540  (as  L.  Jtrjtonlrunt):  .38.  p.  173; 
47.  p.  !»7.  F.S.  21:224h.  219:t  (as  L.Japntuniw  ('oh-hex- 
trii).  (imr.  4:19.3. —  A  favorite  in  iranb-ns.  ami  deserving 
of  general  crlture.  Sneciaily  recommended  to  beginners. 
Var.  leucanthemum  is  offered.    Gn.  47:1000. 

"  8.  candidum,  Linn.  Maponna  T-u.v.  Bulb  ovnjd. 
large  :  stem-lvs,  scattered,  sessile,  acute,  bract-like 
abov  :  stem  2—4  in.  high,  erect,  stiff  :  tls.  «>-25  in  a 
raceme.  .3'.>-5  in.  lonir  and  wide,  pure  white,  fragrant. 
Southern  Eu.  El.  9.  Gnir.  6:.369.  G.C.  111.  21  :lf,l.  Gn. 
45.  p.  281:  53,  p.  188;  56.  i*.  255.  — One  of  the  most  orna- 


mental species,  and  an  old  favorite,  though  considerable' 
subject  to  disease.    The  following  varieties  are  offere> 

II.  pi,,  maculitttm,  pleno-monstrdsum,  8p«cidstun,  spi- 
citoin,  8tri<Ltum. 

9.  NepaWnse,  I).  Don.  Stem  1-2  ft.  high,  stiflF :  Ivs. 
scattered,  lanceolate  or  linear,  5-7-nerve<l:  tls.  few  or 
solitary,  nodding,  slightly  fragrant,  yellowish  white, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  purple,  '»ften  with  small  scat- 
tered dots  insiile.  Himalavas.  VA.o.  A. (»- 13:249  (  po.»r). 
Gn.  35:684.  B.M.  7043.  K.B.  22:3.-A  n  ^uiHcent  Lily, 
suitable  for  the  collector. 

10.  rub^llum,  Baker.  Bulb  globose  •  stem  s'ender, 
bearing  about  20  obscure'v  petiole<l  bright  green  Ivs., 
which  are  5-7-nerved:  tls.  jdnk.  unsp(»tted,  abctut  3  in. 
long  and  broad.  .Japan.  Gn.  .54:1197.  G.C.  111.  23:321 
and  :«5.  G.M.  41 :477.  A.G.  20:31.  — Recently  introduced 
to  English  and  American  gardens,  and  very  favorably 
received.    Promising.    Said  to  force  well. 

11.  Pirryi,  Wats.  Bulb  small,  with  jointed  scales: 
Ivs.  linear-oblanceolate. usually  scattered:  Hs.  horizontal, 
pale  yellow,  about  4  in.  long,  with  spreading,  recurved 
tips.  San  Bernardino  countv.  Calif.  El.  12.  (in.  lf<:2<14 
(not  typical);  49,  p.  410.    B.M.  66.50.     I. H.  .33:595.    G.C. 

III.  18:209  (habit  not  correctly  shown).  — Not  uncom- 
mon ia  cult.,  and  probably  the  finest  yellow 
Lily  of  easy  growth. 

12.  Waahingtoniinum,  Kell«»gg.  Bulb  ob- 
lique, somewhat  rhizomatous  :  stem  2-5  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  in  several  wlmrls  of  5-12  each,  or 
sometimes  a  few  scattered:  tis.  few,  or  some- 
times as  many  as  20,  on  ascending  pedicels, 
white,  tinged  with  i)ink  or  red  and  dotted 
with  purple,  fragrant.  Calif.  El.  10.  Gn. 
20:310;  27.  p.  .344.  J.H.  III.  .33:113.-One  of 
the  best  Calif ornian  species  for  eastern  gar- 
dens. 

Var.  purpfireum,  Mast.(L.r?</>*''.s<-f»i.«,Wats. ). 
Smaller  and  more  slender,  with  smaller,  more 
pinkish  fls.  and  perianth  segn)ents  less  acute. 


1282.   Lilium  Henryi. 
iXli.)   No.  20. 


1283. 
Lilium  auratum 
(X34.)    No.  LM. 


El.  11. 
which 

cies. 


A 
A  A 


B. 
BH. 


F.S.   19:1975.  .Gn.  20:310.-A  striking  variety 
should  perhaps  be   regarded  as   a  separate  spe- 

SfBUEXlS    11.       LSOLIKIOX. 

-.9.  mori'  or  Ji'sh  uhorletl 13.  Philadelphicum 

Sttfh'  shorter  than  ovary 14.  concolor 

Sttile  I  >nfff  r  than  ornrif, 
C.    Fl.  piipillnsi'  insnli  . 

D.  Stem   frequenthj  huThif-  —~ 

erous 15.  bulbiferum 
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nD.  Stem  not  bufbiferous...l(}. 
CC.  i'V.    smooth    inuide,    or 
nforlff  HO. 
I).   Lrs.    broad    lanceolate, 

'  rroirded 17. 

r>L».  LcH.  linear,  scattered  ..lb. 


croceom 


ele^ans 
Gates  baei 


m.  Pliilad61phicum,  Linn.  Figr.  1279.  Bulb  annual, 
rhizoiiiat(*u.s.  small,  with  few  thick,  brittle  .scah-s:  stt-ni 
l-;{  ft.  hitfh.  j^lender:  Iv.s.  10-40.  thin,  glabrous,  more  <>r 
less  whurletl:  tis.  1-4,  terminal  or  umbellate,  bright  re»l. 
iiiarke<l  with  scattered  darker  spots  toward  the  center. 
From  Canada  to  N.  ('.  and  west  to  the  K<<ckv  Mts.  El. 
17.  H.K.  7::)y4.  L.H.C.  10:<.>7r,.  B.M.  872  (as  IVnnsyl 
vanicum  I  and  o~9.  (i.W.  F.  A.  •».  —  A.  tHonfaniiin,  Nelson, 
seems  to  be  a  western  form, with  broader  Ivs.  L.  Mas.srf/i 
is  a  southern  form,  with  narrower  perianth  segments. 
This  is  the  mo.st  characteristic  and  widely  distributed  of 
our  native  Lilies.  A  channinir  wihl  flower.  In  fact,  it  is 
so  acceptable  simply  as  a  wihl  tlower  that  it  has  seldom 
been  cultivated,  though  it  takes  rea<lily  to  the  irarden. 
Ir  is  a  very  variable  species.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  A. 
Ihiv'itiriini,  or  //.  Dnhin-iriuit,  in  the  nursery  trade  be- 
lonjrs  with  />.  PhiladelphicHm. 

U.  c6ncolor,  Salisb.  Bulb  perennial,  ovoid,  small: 
stem  slender,  1  ft.  or  more  hi;:h:  Ivs. 'Jo-.'tO,  scattered, 
lanceolate,  obscur«'ly  7-nerved  :  Hs.  !-;{.  erect, 
1-2  in.  Ioii;r.  spreadintr,  bri^dit  scarlet,  un- 
spotted. China.  El.  IH.  B.M.  llG.'..-()ne  of 
the  best  for  irarden  cult.;  thrifty  and  <'a.sy  to 
jrrow.  f)f  frraceful,  upright  habit  and  goo<l 
for  cuttiiiif. 

Var.   Sinicum,   Hook.     Taller,   with   larger 
bulb:  \\s.  more  numerous;  perianth  .segments 
a  little  wider,  briurht   scarlet  with 
black  spots.    Southern  Siberia.    B. 
.M.    (;0(i.-..     L.B.C.    17:1GL'»    (as    L. 
JJiisrliiatn(h) ). 

Var.  pulch^llum,  Baker.  A  slen- 
der ycllow-tld.  var.,  perhaps  be- 
longing with  the  next. 


in.  long,  bright  orange,  conspicuously  lamellar-papillo.oe 
inside.  Switzerland,  France,  northern  Italy.  Much 
cult.,  especially  in  Eu.  El.  22.  L.B.C.  8:784  (poor).— 
Closely  related  to  L.  buUnffrum,  with  which  it  i.s  often 
confused.  It  seems  to  be  confounded  with  L.  ehijauH, 
also,  at  times.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
having  stems  devoid  of  bulbels,  and  from  the  latter  by 
having  the  flower  more  distinctly  papillose  inside. 


1286.  Lilium  Martagon  (XJi) 
No.  lo. 


12S4.  Liiium  speciosum  (X  3^4>.    No 


on<>s  <»ften  bearing   bulbils 

lat 
ill. 


per 

many,  umbellate  or  somew 

pedicels;     peri:»nth     I'u-'-' 


Var.  parthen- 
eion.  Baker  ( L. 
cnrUUoit ).  A  tine 
vfllow  -  titi.  var. 
One  of  the  v«>ry 
best  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

\').  bulbiferum, 

Litin.  Hulhuvoid, 

|»er«)iiiial  :      stem 

"•      2-4  ft.   liiu'h:    Ivs. 

scattered,  the  up- 

in  the   a.xiis;    fls.   1  to 

r;«i*tinosc.  on  short,  stotit 

l'<nL'.    t-n-ct,    s|>n-aditiir. 


briirlit  r«M|  or  dark  orange,  usually  with  some  dull  spots, 
pjipiilose  toward  the  center.  Cent.  Eti.  El.  2."!.  B.M.  :{•». 
—  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  cult.,  and  has  run  into 
many  horticultural  vjiricties.  f»-\v  of  which.  howiv<r. 
are  known  in  this  <'onntry.  Tin-  only  one  nam«<l  in 
Ameri<'an  trade  catalogues  is  aurantlacum.  In  Europe 
the  species  seemr  to  be  more  <onimonly  cultivate(l. 

Hi.  crdceum,  Choix.  Bulb  perennial,  globose:  stem 
2-t  ft.  hiirh,  viiTorotis:  Ivs.  numerous,  crowdi'd.  linear  or 
lanceolate.  ;{-.*(-nerved.  not  havintr  bulbels  in  the  axils : 
pedicels  ascending,  white-cobwebby:  Hs.  sojitjiry.  or 
iO-in,  in  an  umbellate  raceme,  erect,  funuelfurm,  2*2-3 


1285.  Lilium  puberuium  (X'^).   No.  24. 

17.  61egans,Tliunb.  ( L.uwhpUafuw. 
Hort.,  not  I'ursh.  L.  If^ihuriruni. 
part.  L.  Thnnb^rtjiHtium,  Schul' 
and  many  other  synonyms  I.  Fig.  1_ 
Bulb  pereimial,  ovoid:  stem  1-2  ft. 
hisrh.  stiff. erect,  slitrhtly  cobwe))by,  or 
sometimes  nearly  glabrous:  Ivs.  20- 
.'JO,  scattered  or  crowdeil,  ,")-7-nerved  : 
fls.  1-.^,  spreadinir.  usually  self-colored 
in  some  brilliant  shade  of  yellow, 
orange  or  red.  Japan,  .'sundry  varie- 
ties are  illustrated  as  follows:  El.  lU 
and  20.  (in.  47.  j).  41.^>.  F.  18f;8:121. 
F.  S.  1():1(>27  as  i  A.  Thntih>  n/iontnn  ). 
(in.  ;J8:77^.  B.M.  0:127  las  A.  nuran- 
tiacum).  L  H.  12:4.'»9  (as  L.  foriMn!inm).—  Vrt>\>n\>ly  the 
most  useful  hanly  species  f<ir  general  garden  use.  Very 
varialde.  with  manv  striking'  varieties.  Following  are 
the  best: 

Var.  tulgens,  Baker  f  A.  /{iitmnnvifP.  Wallace.  L.  ful 
fffhs,  Miiiren.  A.  so ihiiiIik  mn ,  Hor'.i.  A  tine  oranire 
<»r  salmon-red  var..  with  periaJiih  seirnients  rather  nar 
rower  than  the  ryj.e.  ( bie  of  the  finest  Lilies  for  ceji.r- 
massinir.  Thrifty  and  cjeaji  in  the  iranlen.  Var.  atro- 
sanguineum.  Bak.  A:  l)y«r.  Very  ileep  dark  red.  l.H. 
U:.'iu:;  >  (as  A.  h'lnnitocroiim  ).  Var.  aluticeum.  Bak.  A: 
Dyer  (var.  A  rutntiiirmti.  \ur.  ritriiiHni.vtt'.).  More  or 
less  cleai  yellow.  F.S.  22:2:!1!».  Var.  bicolor,  Moore. 
Yellow  at  tile  center  ami  reddish  outwards.  \":ir.  plenuB, 
W.'uiirh.  More  or  le-s  double.  F.  1^7I.  p.  h.{.  Var.  W61- 
lacei,  \Vau;^h  (A.  Wiill'ifil).  Snuill.  dwarf,  usually  1- 
rtd..  paie  reil;  setrments  rather  acute.  There  are  dozens 
of  other  horticultural  vari»-fies,  atnonir  wbieh  the  l»est 
are  Ali<'e  Wil-on.  Best  Bed.  Inconijiarable.  Van  Hontte. 
'fhese  varieties  are  rather  more  distinct  than  in  most 
species  of  Lilies. 

18.  C4te8baei,Walt.  Bulb  like  that  of  A.  Philadt^fphi- 
rtim:  sTeni  1-2  ft.  hiirh.  slendt-r,  erect:  Ivs.  20-uO.  scat- 
tered, lancefdate:  t1«.  usually  solitary,  erect,  briirht 
oransje  red.  spotted  ;  seirnients  lancerdate.  with  lontf- 
jittenuate  tips.  N.  Car.  to  Fla.  and  west  to  Kv.  El.  2.'. 
B.M.  2r)l»  (good).   L.B.C.9:8U7.    H.H.  lBti8:431  (poor/.- 
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A  pretty  plant,  but  not  successful  in  cult.,  at  least  not 
in  the  northern  states. 


A. 
AA. 


19.  tigrintun 


SUBGENUS  III.      ARCHLIKIOX. 

Lv.^.  sessile 

JjI's.  short  jtftio/iifi'. 

(li(fl  rrdillsh 20.  Henryi 

H'hitv,ye^  civish. or  pinkish. 


H. 
BB. 


F/s. 

/V.N-. 

c. 


/7.S.    opt 


"'•(■'.form,    on 


T'l ther    sh o rt,     s  t  r  a  i  (/  h  t 

petlicels 21 .  auratom 

CC.  I  Is.  on  lotuj,  tictsted  ptdi- 
Ct'ix:  setjments  ticisied  re- 
voltfte 2'J.  speciosum 

19.  tigrinum,  Andr.     Tioer  Lilv.     Fie:.  1281.     Bulb 
pert-nniiil.  globose:  stem  2-5  ft.  hiffh.  sonuwhat  whitish 
cobwebby:     Us.  scattered,  rich  jrreen.  5  T-nerved,   the 
tipper  ones    short-r  and    boarini;    buibels    in 
their  axils:  fls.  3-10.  or  sometimes  more,  in  a 
wide   raceme,   nodding.    l)rifrht   red,    thickly 
spotted  with  .arjie  purplish   spots:    perianth 
sesrments  twisted,  revolute    Japan  and  China. 


pearance,  it  stands  midway  between  L.  tigrinum  and  L. 
speriosHiM.  Its  free  and  easy  unconventionaiity  of 
habit  will  endear  it  to  tlie  heart  of  the  artist  flower- 
lover,     lu  this  respect,  it  surpasses  even  L.  speciosum. 

21.  auritum,  Lindl.  Gold-banked  Ln.v.  Japan  Lilv. 
ritr.  l-'6;{.  Bulb  perennial,  globose:  stem  2-4  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  20-30,  .scattered,  5-ner'ed  :  Us.  in  a  short  raceme, 
with  bracteolate  pedicels,  •spreading;  segnients  n:uch 
reflexed  and  somewhat  twisted,  white,  more  or  le^s 
marked  with  bands  of  yellow  aid  spots  of  purple, 
strontrly  papillose.  Japan,  in  sundry  varieties  illus- 
trated as  f<dlows:  Gn.  1.1: 18.3;  16:212;  .39,  p.  4.">r):  .',0.  p. 
118.  R.B.  21:2.-..  F.M.  I871:r)14.  R.H.  J87r):10:  1^07:371. 
El.  IT).  B..M.  r)33«.  A.G.  20:525.  A.F.  7:43.  (injr. 
2:l(j7:  4:53.  G.(  .  III.  25:30.3.  — Several  garden  varieties 
have  been  described  with  l>otanical  names,  though  n<»ne 
seems  to  be  equal  to  the  distinction.  Trade  varieties 
are :  imperiale,  iaacr<*nthuin,  pictum, 
platyphyllum,  ru'cro-vittatum,  rubrum, 
speciosum,  virginale,  virginale  albuu., 
Wittei.  The  Gold-banded  Lily  is  a  fav- 
orite in  American  gardens,  where  it  is 
used  :n  large  (juantities.  It  appears  to 
best  advantage  massed  and  scattered 
amongst  moderately  tall-growing  shrubs. 
It  is  of  comi»aratively   easy  culture,   but 


1287.  Lilium  maculatum  IX  1-5).  No.  20. 


1238.  Lilium  superbum  IX  ia).   No.  27.         1289.  Lilium  pardalinum  (X  M).  No.  28. 


EI.  38.  B.M.  1237.  F.  1873:13.-A  thoroughly  old- 
fashioned  and  remarkably  useful  plant.  It  lives  and 
thrives  from  year  to  year  in  the  open  border,  where  it 
should  be  planted  in  masses. 

Var.  spl^ud^ns,  Leicht.  A  fine  variety  of  more  robust 
habit,  with  loiiy:er-tlow«'ring  spikes.  Gn.  27:480  and  p. 
1.52.  F.S.  19:1931  (t(... dark  coh>red).  This  istf  highly 
recommended.  In  most  irardensit  should  be  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  Tiger  Lily. 

Var.  plen^scens.  Wsinsh.  An  odd  double  var.  R.H. 
ls73:1(Miru..<li.  F.  1S7I:25.  F.8.  19:1995.  Other  vars. 
are  Fdrttmei  and  Lishmanni. 

20.  H6nryi,  Baker.  Fig.  1282.  Bulb  globose:  stem  2-0 
ft.  high:  Ivs,  lanceolate  below,  more  ovate  above:  inflo- 
reseenee  a  la.xcorymbof  4-x  tls..  bracteateat  the  base:  tl. 
dark  reddish  yellow,  marked  with  a  few  irregularly  scat- 
tered brown  spots.  IchatiiT.  western  China,  (in.  40:^30 
(fine);  55,  p.  2.3.3  (fine).  G.C  111.  8:.380.  B.M.  7177  (too 
light-colored).  — Hecenth'  intro<luced  to  cult.,  and  un- 
questionably one  of  the  best  Lilies  known  for  general 
garden  culture.  The  price  of  the  bulbs  still  keeps  many 
persons  from  planting  it.  and  many  others  from  niassini; 
it  in  large  <|uantities.  as  it  should  be  used  tor  the  best 
eflfect.  Still  it  propagates  so  freely  and  proves  so  hanly 
that  it  will  un<ioubted'y  soon  become  cheaper,  and  find 
its  way  into  common   use.     In  habit    and  general    ap- 


does  not  live  and  thrive  imlefinitely,  as  L.  speciosum, 
Utnri/i  and  tiijrixum  do. 

22.  speciosum,  Thunb.  {L.  lancifolium,  Hort.).  Fijr. 
1284.  Bulb  perennial,  gloljose:  stem  2-4  ft.  high,  stiff: 
Ivs.  12-20.  scattered,  very  short-petiolate,  oblone-lanceo- 
late.  .5-7-nerved:  fis.  ,3-10,  racemose,  on  divaricate,  brac- 
teate  peilicels.  white,  more  or  less  suffused  with  pink  and 
dotteil  with  red,  stnmgly  i»apillose  toward  the  center; 
perianth  seirnients  much  revolute.  El.  13.  B.M.  3785. 
(in.  25:425:  ;3.  p.289:  45:947  and  ]..  90  (fine) :  45,  p.  91 ; 
47,  p.  19.  R.H.  1843:4!»2.  B.R.  2.5:2000.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  best  speeies  of  all  for  general  cult.  It  is  thrifty 
and  hardy,  especially  var.  ruhrtim.  The  habit  of  the  jdant 
an<l  riower  is  deliirlufully  free  and  intormal.  The  white 
and  the  red  varieties  are  both  irrown  extensively  by  the 
llorist<.  and  cut  for  sale.  It  has  been  extensi\ely  im- 
ported from  Japan.  There  are  numerous  trade  names 
eurrent.  tnost  of  which  do  not  statid  for  import.-tnt  va- 
rieties. The  oties  of  greatest  concern  are  Mel-p6mene 
and  Kraetzeri.  The  Lily  known  as  "Opal"  is  a  form  of 
this  species. 

Var.  rftbrum,  Hort.,  is  a  fine,  extra  strong  growing 
sort,  with  darker  ]>inkish  red  fis.,  and  is  the  best  for  gar- 
den culture.    Gn.30:72l>. 

Vnr.  dlbum.  Hort.  (  L.  prfpcox.  Hort.),  is  white  ornearly 
so  an<i  ie>>  thriftv.    I'.M.  8:127. 
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SUBfiEXrS   IV.     MAKTAGOX. 

A.  Foliage  mostly  u-horled. 

B.   Li's.   hi  .s /«(///   irhorls  of   lesK 

than  S  or  part  hi  scattered  ..  .'l:\.  Columbianum 
BB.   LfK.  nearly  all  in  lanje  whorls 
of  S  or  more. 
c.  liulb      large,     horizontally 

elonfja^ed 24.  pubemlum 

CC.  Bnlh  small, globose. 

D.  yis.  jmrplish  or  irhitish  .27}.  Martagon 

in).   FIs.  yellotv.  spotted '2(\.  maculatum 

DDD.   FIs.  mostly    reddish    or 
dark  ora.tge. 
E.  Color  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish,   dull    black- 
spotted  27.  superbtim 

EE.   Color  orange-yellou-, 
with   distinct  round 

da  rk  spots 28,  pardalinum 

AA.  Foliage  not  whorled. 

B.  Form  of  h's.  lanceolate;  nerves 

many 20.  monadelphum 

BB.  Form    of   li'S.    linear;     nerces 
one  or  fete. 
c.   Lvs.  crowded. 

D.  Perianth  segment.^  rather  ^ 

broad. 

E.  FIs.  red  or  yellow .W.  Maximowiczii 

EE.    FIs. creamy  white .'il.  testaceum 

DD.  Perianth    segments    nar- 
row. 
E.  FIs.  whifi.'th  outside .  .'.V2.  pomponium 

EE.  FIs.  rrd  outside :{.'{.  Chalcedonicum 

CC.  Lis.  scattered LU.  tenuifolium 

2.3.  Columbianum.  Hort.  {L.  S>)yi,  Xutt.  L.  parvi- 
flortim.  Holz.i.  Bulb  perennial,  ovoid,  snnill:  stem 
l*<2->^  ft.  hi^h.  slender:  lvs.  few.  mostly  in  wliorls  of 
4  or  5,  the  upper  ones  frenuently  scattered,  oblaneeo- 
late.  acute:  tis.  2-;{  or  more,  umbellate,  on  slender  nwl- 
«linir  pedicels:  perianth  l*a-2  in.  lon^.  Itright  orange, 
thicklv  spotted  with  small  purplish  <lots:  segnients 
lanceolate,  retiexed.  Ore. .Wash.  Kl.:tl.  F.M.  1^74:l:{^^ 
as  L.  pari'ifloriim  (not  characteristic  t.  — Not  iincom- 
tnon  in  ^rarden  collections,  where  it  succeeds  as  well  as 
any  of  the  Pacitic  coast  species.  It  is  so  sh-nder  of 
stem,  sparse  of  foliaije  and  small  of  flower,  as  trrown  in 
eastern  gardens,  that  it  does  not  jrive  any  mass  elfect. 
It  looks  best  mixed  iu  the  border  with  hardy  perennials. 

24.  pub^rulum,  Duchr.  (L.  Califomicum,  Hort..  not 
Domb.  /j.Ifihnbiddtii.Roez.A:  Leicht.  L.  liloomeridnnm, 
K.il.l.  Fiir.l2Mr>.  BuU)lar)L'e.  thick:  stem  :^5  ft.  high:  lvs. 
in  4-()  larure  whorls  t»f  Kt-lf)  lvs.  each:  fls.  (►-10  or  more, 
in  a  larjre  panicle,  on  noddinjr.  divaricate  pedicels, 
britrht  oranyre-red.  thickly  marked  with  dark  spots; 
seirments  stronerlyrertexed'.  Calif.  El.  :52.  F.S.  19:197:^. 
Gn.  20:;{14  and  p.  .^«)S.— A  noltle,  diL'nif.ed,  c<miinandinir 
plant,  and  oi\e  whi<'h  ouitrht  to  be  cult,  oftener.  Rather 
formal  in  appearance. 

2'.  M^rtagon,  Linn,  i  L.  Dahndticum,  Vis.).  Ti'rk's 
Cap  liii.v.  Fiy:.  12H».  Bulb  ]>erennial.  ovoid:  stem 
2'2-.")  ft.  hitfh  :  lvs.  in  2-4  whorls  of  tW»  each,  sometimes 
a  few  scattered,  sessile,  with  7-11  nerves:  fls.  .'J-20.  in  a 
lonir.  loose.  bra<"teate  raceme,  noddintr.  frairrant.  vary- 
im:  in  color  from  purple  to  dirty  whit«'.  spotted  or  un- 
spotted: s»'irments  lanceolate,  stronirlv  revolute.  E1.H3. 
Cn.  2:5:.{71:  :{S.  p.  39:«:  44:927  (asVA.  Palhansoni). 
B..M.  872  an<l  lt;:{4.  F.M.  1874 :!:!«;.  F.S.  20:2127  (as 
3farfiiijr.it  I)ahiiftficiim).  —  y\nch  cult,  in  Europe,  less  in 
America.  It  has  many  horticultural  varieties,  but  the 
only  one  in  our  cataloK"»'s  is  album.  The  plant  is  Tim- 
orous, upritrht  and  thrifty,  witli  ;,'ood  foliaire.  but  the 
fis.  are  small,  dull-colort'd  iiinl  not  showy,  as  comi)ared 
with  our  more  popular  kinds. 

2**).  maculitum,  Thunb.  i  A.  Udnsoni,  Leicht.K  Fijr. 
12S7.  Bulb  perennial,  trlol>ose,  ct»mpact:  stem  .'{-4  ft. 
hiirh:  lvs.  oblanceolate.  acute,  fn'tpu-ntly  in  a  sintrle 
whorl  of  8-12,  or  s<»me  scattered,  sonutimes  several 
whorls:  fls.  4-12.  in  a  l(»ose  raceme,  on  erect.  sprea<linir 
pedicels,  bright oran ire,  couspicnou^lv  sj>otted  with  pur- 
ple on  tLe  l(»wer  half.  .Japan.  El.  '.W'.  B..M.  r>12r.  ( >roodl. 
Gn.  29,  p.  287.    R.II.  188:5.  p.  29(;.-One  of  the  thriftiest 


and  hardiest  species  known.  It  is  a  trifle  hij?h-priced 
for  jreneral  plantini.'.  but  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  frar- 
<len.  It  is  one  of  the  luost  formal  and  dignified  of 
Lilies. 

27.  sup6rbum.  TJnn.  American  Tirk's  Cap  Lii.v. 
Fig.  12iSft.  Bui  1 1  large,  globose:  stem  IJ-ti  ft.,  tall,  erect: 
lvs.  often  iu  whorls,  sometimes  more  or  less  scattered, 
;{-."»-nerved :  fls.  «>-12,  or  even  more,  paniculate,  bright 
reddi>h  orantre.  conspicuously  spotted;  perianth  seg- 
ments lanceolate,  acute.  Canada  to  (ieorgia  and  west  to 
the  Mississippi  river.  EL  26.  B.M.  9;{«;  (g<>o<l).  L.B.C. 
4:IW.">  (as  L.  aafamnale).  Gn.  '.W,  p.  8  (fine);  .'1(>:.").51 
(ttnei:  :J8:781.  Mn.  8:1  ( fine),  — Frequently  cult.  Useful 
iu  borders 

Var.  Carolini&num,  Chapra.  {L.  CaroUniAnum, 
Michx.  I.  Smaller,  more  slender,  with  fewer  fls.  an(l 
broader  lvs.  A  southern  variety,  in  dry  woods,  Va.  to 
FIa.,aud  west  to  La. 

28.  pardalinum,  Kellogg  (L.  Califomicum.  Domb.). 
Fig.  1289.  Bulb  short,  rhizomatous:  stem  2-.'{  ft.  high: 
lvs,  mostly  near  the  middle  of  the  stem,  in  ."{-4  whorls 
of  J)-12  lvs.  each,  with  a  few  scattered:  fls.  .'{-10.  loose 
corymbose,  on  lonsr.  noddini;  pedicels,  bright  re<l  with 
(•raiiire  toward  the  center,  strikintrly  marked  with  large 
purplish  brown  spots;  jterianth  segnients  stronglv  revo- 
lute, somewhat  papillose.  Calif.  El.  28  and  29.'  F.M. 
1872:I{.'{  (as  A.  Washingtonianttm  ).  (in.  20::{12and  p.  '>2i\. 
—  A  magniflcent  garden  flow<'r.  not  commonly  trrown, 
thouirh  adapted  to  general  cult.  Var.  anarustifolium, 
KeJlogiT.  has  narrow,  scattered  lvs.  Var.  Warei,  Hort.. 
has  yellow  fls.    Gn.  29:347. 

20.  monadelphum,  Bieb.  {L.  Szovitzianum.  Fisch.  & 
Lall.  L.  Ci'drliiciott,  llort.i.  Bulb  perennial,  ovoid: 
stem  2-.")  ft.  high  :  lvs.  :{0-."tO,  scattered,  linear-lanceolate 
oroblance«»late.  niany-nerve<l :  fls.  2-12.  sometimes  20-:{0, 
in  a  raceme.  no<lding,  bracteate.  fragrant,  yellow,  with  a 
few  small  spots,  and  tinged  at  the  base  and  tip  with 


1290.   Lilium  pomponium  (X ';,)■     No.  32. 

purple.  Persia.  El.  30  and  37.  B.M.  140.-,.  Gn.9:9(as 
A.  Szovitzianum):  39:7%.  (J.C.  HI.  Hi:  129. -A  pretty 
s{  "cit'<.  but  not  mucli  crowii  in  this  country.  Var, 
L^debouri,  Baker.  Dwarfcr  than  the  species,  with  nar- 
rower linear  lvs.    Caucasus. 
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30.  Maximdwiczii,  Regel  [L.  Le\rhtlini,  Hook.  L. 
Pneudo-ti(jr\num,  C'arr.  I.  Bulb  globose:  stem  2-3  ft. 
high,  slender,  decumbent  at  base:  Ivs.  30-40,  scattered, 
linear,  3-nerved:  Hs.  few,  in  a  loose  corymb,  on  spread- 
ing pedicels,  bright  lemon-yellow,  light  orange  or  red, 
thickly  dotted  with  dark  purple  and  tinged  with  purple 
on  the  outside;  segments  stronglv  revolute.  Japan.  El. 
3!>and40.  B.M.  5«-73.  I. H.  15:540.  R.H.  ]8(>7:410.  F.S. 
17:1736,  yellow  variety.  Gn.  21  :.'{31.  yellow  variety:  42  p. 
193  (not  typical).— A  fine  garden  plant  having  much  the 
ame  habit  and  cultural  qualities  as  L.  tiijrinum,  but 

tending  more  to  yellows  in  the 
rts.  There  are  several  horticul- 
tural varieties,  but  they  are  not 
generally  offered  in  America. 

31.  test&ceum,  Lindl.  {L.  Isa- 
hellhium,  Kunze.  L.  excelxiim, 
Hort.).  Nankeen  Lily.  Bulb 
globose:  stem  2-0  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
00-100,  scattered,  linear,  3-5- 
nerved :  fls.  2-10,  umbellate, 
rather    crowded,    noddinir,    fra- 


1291.  Lilium  parvum. 

No.  3C. 


size 


1292.   Lilium  Canadense. 

Au  old  tluwt-r.    (X  3;4J 


grant,  creamv  vellow,  with  sometimes  a  few  minute 
reddish  dots.'  El.  44.  B.R.  29:11  (too  highly  colored). 
P.M.  10:221.  — Not  known  in  the  wild  state,  and  generally 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  L.  camlitlnin  anil  CJuih-e- 
donirtnu.  If  this  is  a  true  hybrid  it  is  the  only  one 
kn<»wn  in  cult.  A  tine,  stately  plant,  with  unuo^ually 
attractive  flowers. 

32.  pomponium,  Linn,  t  L.  rnhrum,  Lam.).  Fis.  1290. 
Bulb  ovoid,  with  several  lanceolate  scales:  stem  2-;{  ft. 
high,  thick,  stiff:  Ivs.  100  or  more,  scattered,  narrow- 
linear:  rts.  2-15.  racemose,  nod<ling,  often  bracteolate, 
cinnabar-red.  thickly  spotted  and  papillose  within,  fra- 
grant. N.  Italy  and  8.  France.  (».('.  III.  8:51.  (in. 
2i»:;{07  (fine).  El.  45.  — Adapted  to  the  hardy  border, 
where  it  shows  well  in  masses  or  scattered.  An  excel- 
lent Lily  for  garden  planting,  especially  the  yellow  var. 
auteum,  Hort. 

Var.  Pyreniicum,  Baker  i  L.  Pifrenriirum,  (iouan). 
A  more  robust  plant,  with  wider  Ivs.  distinctly  3-nerved: 
fls.  larger,  yellow.    Pyrenees.    El.  40. 

.33,  Clialced6mcum,  Linn.  Br.lb  ovoid:  stem  3-4  ft. 
high,  stiff:  Ivs.  1(>0  or  more.  <Towd«'d,  ;{-5-nerved,  with 
the  edges  and  veins  below  distin<-tly  jiapillosf:  fls.  few 
in  a  raceme,  no«lding,  Itright  red.  unspotte<l.  or  some- 
times with  minute  dots,  rarely  yellow,  (ireece.  El.  4.3. 
F.Js.  21:2100.    B.M.  30. -An  excellent  garden  plant,  and 


destined  to  become  more  popular  in  America.     Here 
belongs  L.  Heldreichi. 

34.  tenuifdlium,  Fisch.  Siberian  Coral  Lri^v.  Bulb 
small,  globose:  stem  1-2  ft.  high,  slender:  Ivs.  20-50, 
scattered,  very  narrow-linear,  with  revolute  margins: 
fls.  1-20,  racemose,  nodding,  rich  scarlet,  self-colored; 
segments  much  revolute.  8'beria.  El.  42.  B.M.  3140. 
L.B.C4:;{58,  as  L.  pumibnn  (poor).  — A  deserving  fa- 
vorite. Very  easily  prop,  either  from  seeds  or  bud 
scales.  Fine  for  massing.  Especially  suitable  for 
beginners. 

SUBGENUS  V.      PSEUDOMARTAGON. 

A.  Perianth     narrow:     segments     onhj 
slujhtly  spreading  at  the  tip. 

B.  Us.  dull  reddish  tn-own .35.  Grayi 

BB.  Fls.  bright  rrddish  brown .%.  parvum 

aa.  Perianth  spreading  :  segments  rotate 

spreading  or  slightly  recurved 37.  Canadense 

35.  Grilyi,  Wats.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  in  whorls  of  4-.^: 
fls.  few  or  solitary,  \%-l  in.  long,  dull  reddish  brown  or 
orange,  covered  inside  with  purplish  spots.  Va.  and  N. 
C'ar.  (t.F.  1:19.  B.M.  7234.  — Becoming  s.mjewhat  com- 
mon in  gardens.  Cl<)sely  allied  to  L.  Canadense,  but 
thoroughly  «listinct  as  a  garden  plant.  Not  showy,  but 
attractive  to  the  amateur.    Of  easy  cult, 

30.  pdrvum,  Kellogg   {L.   Canadense,  var.    WaJlwri. 

A.  Cauadi^nsr,  var.  pdrvnm).     Fig,  1291.     Bulb  of  Z. 

Canadense  :   stem   1-2  ft.  high:   lvs.  partly  whorled,  or 

the  upper  ones  scattere*!:  fls.  few  or  many.  ui>riuht  or 

nearly  so.  liriirht  reddish  orange,  thick Iv  dottrd. 

Sierra  Nevada,  ("alif.     El.  30.     B.M.  014r..     F.S. 

21:2192.    J.H.  III.  31:113  (poon.-A  pretty  and 

interesting   species,  but   not   sufficiently  showy 

in  cult,  to  suit  the  average  gardener.    Var.  flore 

/.  -,   pleno  is  ortered. 

Ic^       37.  Canadense,  Linn.    Fig.  1292.    Bulb  annual, 
^        rhizoniatous:    stem  1-4  ft.  high,  slentler,  erect: 
lvs.    o})lan<'eolat<',    acute,     .5-7-nerved,     usually 
mostly  in  whorls:   fls.  1  to  several,  usually  sonu- 
whiit   umbellate,  2-3.  hi.  long,  in  various  shades 
of  yellow,  orange  and  red.  with  numerous  dark 
spots.    Eastern  N.  A.,  fr«tm  New  Bniiiswiik  to 
Ga.   and   west    to   the    Mississippi    river.    El.  27.    (in. 
29:543  (good!  :    34.    p.  1K2.    B.M.  S.5M  (poor).  — A    good 
species  for  garden  uso.     E>  cellent  for  massinir  or  for 
scattering  in  borders  of  shrubbery  or  of  hardy  peren- 
nials.   Variable.     Var.  rubrum  has  red  tls.     Var.  flavum 
(or  lateum)  has  yellow  fls.    B.M.  bOO. 

SUBGENUS  VI.      CARDIOCRINUM. 

A.    Lower  lvs.  tinged  with  red .38,  cordifolium 

AA.    L'lir^r  Irs.  vltar  green 39.  giganteum 

.38.  cordifolium,  Thunb,  Bulb  perennial,  globose:  stem 
ii-4  ft.  high  :  lvs.  at  the  base  cordate,  long-petiolate, 
tinged  with  red ;  stem-lvs.  cordate-ovate,  short-petiolate: 
fls.  3-10  in  a  short  raceme:  perianth  narrow,  funnelt'orm, 
.3-5  in.  long,  white,  with  large,  violet-brown  patches  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  <»uter  segments,  .lapan.  El.  1. 
G.C  III.  8:41.  B.M.  ('».337.  — 8«nnetinies  found  in  collec- 
tions, i)ut  ditlicult  of  cult.,  particularly  in  this  country. 

39.  gigant^nm,  Wallich.  Bulb  globose:  stem  4-10  ft. 
high  :  radical  lvs.  green  ;  stem  lvs.  12-20,  scattend, 
ovate,  acute,  de»  ply  cordate  at  base,  reticulate  v«ined, 
])etiolate:  fls.  12-20  in  a  raceme,  slightly  nodding,  white, 
tinged  with  luirjtie  inside  and  green  outside,  fragmnt, 
4-5  in.  lontr.  Himalavas.  El.  2.  G.F.  0:3"0.  B.M.  407.3. 
F.  1874.  p.  79  (poor).'  R.  H.  IHII.  p.  310.  I.H.I,  p.  11. 
<T.C.  III.  8:47  ttrood):  10:7.54.  (in.^.  p.  .504  (c.  j..  i:  .{4.  ]>. 
209  (good);  .52.  p.  220  ;  54,  p.  IhO  (doubtful  i.- Found 
only  in  large  collections.    Very  diflicult  of  cult. 

L.  arendcevm.  Fisch.  Oiie-2  ft.  IukIi  :  lvs.  few,  scattered  or 
somewhat  whorled:  tls.  tew,  nodding,  small,  revolute.  bright 
reddish  yellow,  with  a  few  line  dots.  (in.  'J4.  p.  8.x  Japan,  Kam- 
ehatka  and  xiriuUy.-  L.  Hdkerianuia .  i'oU.  &  Hems.  An  In- 
dian species  not  yet  in  cult.  Belongs  in  subgenus  Ist)lirion — 
/..  Holanderi .\\'»tsnn.  Bulliovate:  stenHiin. to^Jft. hi»„-h:  tls.  12. 
horizontal  or  sliglitly  nodding,  dingy  purple  or  dark  lirown.sh 
red,  dark-siM>tteu.  a)>out  1  in.  long.  Calif.  Rare.  A  line  curi- 
osity for  thecolle<'tor,  but  not  .i  g.nrdeners  plant. —Z,.  calU'HUin, 
Sieh.  \:  Zucc.  Hnltt  small.  iK»reiniiitI:  stem  l-:f  ft.:  Ivs.  :!0-40, 
scattered,  linear,  a- Juerved:    tls.  2-12  in  a  narrow  raeeuie.  on 
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ghort  nodding  pedicels,  brigiit  scarlet.  Japan  and  Loo-Choo 
Islands.— Z.  CarnioUcum,  B«?rnh.  Bulb  os'oid:  stein  2-.i  ft.: 
Ivs.  ;{0-40.  scattered,  many-nerved,  withciliate  margins:  lis.  ra- 
cemose, nodding.  "_'  in.  long,  orange  or  red.  Eiirope.  Rare  in 
cult.  Kl.4.1.— Z.  Claptonense,}lort.=L.  i>rimuliiiuin. — L.  I>a- 
vidi.  Duc'h,  Known  <»nly  in  herbarium. — L.  DHarayi.  Franchet. 
A  (-"iiinese  species  recently  discoveretl,  and  no:  yet  offered  for 
sale.  Fls.  wine  red,  somewhat  the  form  of  L.  longitloruin  —  L. 
Fargesi,  Franchet.  Small,  long,  yellow  tls.  Subgenus  Marta- 
gon.  Ke<'ently  from  China,  and  not  yet  in  thetrade.— L.  fornw- 
811111.  Franchet.  A  species  recently  discovered  in  China,  resem- 
bling L.  bulbiferum  and  elegjms.  but  having  white  fls.  Not  in- 
troduced.—Z,.  Lanknngerme,  Franchet.  Newly  discovered  in 
Yunnan,  China.  Not  introduce<l.  Subgenus  Martagon.— X/, 
Jji'U-i,  Baker.  A  new  Burmese  species,  having  '2-'i  white  Us. 
somewhat  resembling  L.  candidum.  Not  yet  introduced.  B.M. 
7J;!2.  iin.  4:):i)5:i.  G.C.  III.  U:V2l.—L.  inaritimum,  Kellogg. 
Bulb  small,  conical:  stem  low:  Ivs.  usually  scattered,  narrow, 
often  obtuse:  fls.  solitary  or  few,  horizontal,  1-2  in.  long,  deep 
re  Idish  orange,  siwttetl.  Calif.— Z/.  medtoloides,  Graj'.  Stem 
slender,  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  several,  sometimes  whorle<l.  sometimes 
scattered:  fls.  l-IJ,  mth  short,  ere<'t  x>e<li('els,  funnel-shaped, 
iiright  orange-red  with  a  few  spots.  Japan.  Korea.  Kare  or  un- 
known in  cult.— J[/.  »i«>d/>*7<',  Franchet.  A  new  species  of  the 
subgenus  Cardiocrinum  rectntly  found  in  Su-Tchuen.  China. 
N  >t  introduced.- Z.  ini/riof  hylluin,  Franchet.  Re<"ently  «lis- 
covered  in  China.  Said  to  be  a  "magnificent  si)ecies.  recalling 
L.  Wallichianum  "  Not  yet  in  the  trade.— //.  nitiduin,  Hort. 
Bnlb  oblong,  subrliizomatou.s,  with  crowded  appresse<l  lanceo- 
late scales:  stem  18-24  in.  high:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  scattered  and 
in  whorls:  fls.  10-20,  bright  yellow  with  many  red-brown  dots. 
Not  in  Ameri<*an  gardens.— Z/.  occidetitdle .  Purdy.  Bulb  rhizo- 
niiitous:  stems  2-4  ft.:  Ivs.  ^'altering  l>elow,  but  in  whorls  at 
the  middle  of  the  stem.  lanc:»olate,  acute:  fls.  few  to  1.").  orange- 
red,  with  crimson  tips  and  black  siK>ts.  di,\\t,  —  L.ochrncenm, 
Franchet.  Chinese,  recently  discovered,  not  intn>duced.— //. 
en/p('^a?Mm,Baker.  One-l5^ft.tall:  Ivs.  20-:i0, scattered,  lanceo- 
l:tte-line:ir:  fl.  wide  funnel-shaped,  or  nearly  rotate,  purplish, 
tinged  with  green  beneath,  somewh.'it  dotted  inside.  Western 
Himaliiyas.  Not  in  cult.  El.  .">.—L. /(a/'/Z/tY^ri/z/J,  Franchet.  A 
r.^cently  named  species  from  Yunnan,  China.  Not  in  the  trade. 
J  1-i.  dirty  red.  Beloiigs  with  L.  speciosum,  etc — L.  p<>lni>hyl- 
/7(/j,  D.r>on.  Threfc-4ft.  high:  Ivs.  40-60,  scattered:  fls.  4-10.  in 
a  loose  niceme,  on  no<lding  i)edicels,  yellow,  with  purplish 
s;>ots.  Himalayas.  I.H.  ;i2:."»G5.— L.  primurinuin.  Baker.  A 
new  species  from  Burma  with  pale  yellow  fls.,  soraewliat  re- 
sembling L.  Nepalense.  iS.M.  7227.— L.  i't/rdi/i.  Waugh.  Bulb 
like  L.  Columbiaiium:  stem2-."i  ft.  high:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  mostly 
in  whorls:  fls.  few  to  10.  horizont.il.  orange-red,  thickly  dotted, 
fragrant.  Washington  and  British  Columbia.— L.  Sntchuenso, 
Franchet.  A  new  lily  of  thetenuifolium  style,  with  1-4  re<idish 
orange  flowers  spotted  with  bl.ick.  Recently  discovere<l  in  Su- 
Tehuen.  China  :  not  intn)duced.  B.M.  7715.-1/.  Taliense, 
Franchet.  A  rwently  discovered  spe<des  of  the  subgenus  Mar- 
taeon.  Fls.  white  or  whitish.  China.  Not  in  commerce.- L. 
Y'liinaneiige,  Franchet.  A  white-fld.  species,  somewhat  resemb- 
ling L.  Japonicura  recently  discovered  in  China.  Not  yet  in  the 
tr;"lc.  F.  A.  Waugh. 

LILAC.    See  Syringa. 

LILT,  in  the  tiarrowes"  sense,  is  restricted  to  the  crenus 
Liliuiu.but  the  popular  names  niven  below  also  inclu<le 
plants  outside  the  family  Liliacea?.  Many  of  them  belong 
to  the  Amaryllis  fatnily.  African  Blue  L.,  Aiinpanthui 
umhellatus.'  African  Com  L.,  Irin.  Amazon  L.,  L' i- 
charis  Amasonica.  Anerican  Turk's  Cap  L.,  Liliii.n 
foiprrbum ,  Atamasco  L.,  Zephifr<i  Hthi  X  A  tn  mitsro.  Bar- 
badoes  L.,  Ilippeasirum  etptestre.  Belladonna  L.,  A)iKt- 
riillis  lieUadonnn.  Bengal  L.,  Crinum  Ifingifolium. 
Bermuda  L.,  Lilium  liarrisii.  Black  L.,  Fritillnria 
Cfimfshittrenais.  Blackberry  L.,  Jielcmiunida  Chimn- 
sis.  Bourbon  L.,  Lilin,n  catuUdum.  Brisbane  L.,  Eh- 
rtfcUx  .'<}ilrtsfris.  Calla  L.,  Richardia  ^'Ktlii(>pi('(t.  Cape 
li.,  Crhnim  Ciipen.<ie.  Checkered  L.,  Fritillaria  Mrle- 
(hjrix.  Climbing  L.,  Gloriom  and  Liftonia.  Common 
White  L.,  Lilium  candidutn.  Day  L.,  the  bine  and  white 
ones  are  Fiit)fcio.'<;  the  yellow  and  oranjreones  Hemero- 
cillis.  Easter  L.,  Lilium  Harrisii.  Fairy  L.,  Zephif- 
rnuthe.<^  ro.'<ea.  ¥tiyalli,,OrnifhogalH»i  Arahicitm.  Gol- 
den-banded L.,  LiliuKi  aurafum.  Golden-rayed  L., 
LUinm  (iKrafum.  Guernsey  L.,  Xerine  S<trnien.<<is. 
Jacobean  L.,  Sprekt'Jid  fomtosi.s.'iitun.  Kaffir  L.,  Srhi<o- 
s!tfli.'<  coccinea.  M-OXipOiAli,,  Cutoehortii.H.  Martagon L., 
Lilinm  Martagon.  Or&nge  L.,  Lilium  croceutn.  Peru- 
vian Swamp  L.,  Zephifranfhes  Candida.  Plantain  L., 
Fntikia.  Jfond  L.,  ynphar  advena.  Sacred  L.  of  China, 
K(ircis.<fns  Ta2etfa,VHr.oripnfali.'<.  Spider  L.  St.  Ber- 
nard's L.,  Antheriram  Uliagn.  St.  Bruno's  L.,  Para- 
disen  Lilia.Hfnnn .  St.  James'  L.,  Sprek<lia  fnrmo.ii.^- 
9ttna.    St.  Joseph's   L.,  Lilium  candidum.    Tiger  L., 


Lilium  tigrinum.  Turban  L.,  Lilium  pomponium. 
Turk's  Cap  L..  Lilium  Martagon.  Water  L.,  Xymphiea. 
White  L.,  Lilium  candidum. 

LILY-OF  -  THE  -  INCA3.  A  Utrcemeria  Pelegrina. 
See,  also,  Hymtnocallis  (Ismenej. 

LILY- OF- THE -PALACE.    JTippeastrum  aulicum. 

LILY-OF- THE-VALLEY.    Convallaria  majali.'i. 

LIMATODES  (probably  from  the  Greek  for  meadow, 
referring  to  the  habitat  of  the  plants).  Orrhidaceie. 
Similar  to  Calanthe,  but  the  spurred  labellum  is  not 
adnate  to  the  colunm  but  closely  wrapped  around  it.  In 
Pkajus.  and  in  (,'alanthe  also,  the  Ivs.  are  not  articulated 
to  the  stem  and  therefore  wither  on  the  plant  instead  of 
falling. 

After  resting  season  of  Limatodes  is  over,  say  from 
February  to  May,  shake  off  the  old  potting  material.  If 
plants  are  large,  divide  them  and  pot  thera  moderately 
tight.  For  the  American  climate,  chop  finely  some  good, 
turfy  loam  well  mi.Ked  with  old  rotten  cow  manure  and 
a  little  leaf  mold  aud  sharp  sand  and  i)lace  in  a  shaded 
house,  temperature  70^  to  90^.  Do  not  water  till  roots 
are  well  out,  and  sparingly  till  leaves  are  well  started. 
After  that  and  during  tlower-sheath  growth,  the}'  will 
enjoy  profuse  waterings  and  spraying— water  witii  weak 
liquid  at  intervals  of  10  days  or  so,  and  every  plant  will 
be  a  marvel  of  beauty. 

rdsea,  Lindl.  {CaJiinthe  rbsea,  Benth.).  Pseudobnlbs 
4-8  in.  long,  pyriform  or  fusiform,  grooved:  Ivs.  8-1  is  in. 
long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acvmiinate,  plicate:  scape  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudobulb.  12-18  in.  long,  slender,  bear- 
ing a  many-rtd.  villons  raceme:  Hs.  large,  rosy.  IV2  in. 
across  ;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate  :  petals  oblong,  acute  ; 
lip  IV2  in.  long,  with  a  large  obovate-oblong  midlohe; 
base  yellow,  <dged  with  scarlet.  Jan.  Burma.  B.M..");{12. 
—A  hybrid  of  this  species  and  Calanthe  vestita,  Lindl., 
is  common  in  cultivation  nnder  the  name  Calanthe 
Veitchii,  Lindl.,  which  see.  John  Saul  said  //.  roxea 
bore  fls.  as  large  as  those  of  Calanthe  Veitchii,  and 
more  brilliant  in  color. 

Heixrich  Hasselbring  and  Wm.  Mathews. 

LIME.  The  use  of  Lime  in  agriculture  ante'^ates  the 
Chri'<tian  era.  In  mo«iern  times  it  has  been  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  topotassic,  phosphaticand  nitrogenous 
manures  in  restoring  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
immense  areas  of  soil  derived  from  sandstone,  granite, 
mica  schist  and  certain  shales  and  slate.  Without  its 
use  the  wonderful  transformation  of  Limousin  in  France, 
the  sandy  regions  of  Germany,  and  particularly  the 
reclamation  of  the  sour  peat  (Hoch-moor)  soils  of  north- 
ern Germany  would  have  been  difficult  or  impossible. 
Even  lime.stone  soils  sometimes  become  so  lacking  in 
Lime  near  the  surface  that  they  stand  in  great  need  of 
its  application 

The  necessity  of  Lime  as  a  direct  food  for  the  higher 
orders  of  plants  has  been  indisputably  demonstrated. 
Its  physiological  role  is  of  the  greatest  significance.  It 
serves  also  as  an  indirect  ftK)d  by  transf<»nning  or  set- 
ting free  other  soil  ingredients  which  plants  require. 
(W  It  aids  in  transforming  the  nitrogen  of  organic  mat- 
ter and  ammonium  salts  into  nitric  acid,  which,  in  combi- 
nation with  potash,  soda,  Lime  and  magnesia,  furnishes 
most  plants  the  major  portion  of  their  nitrogen.  (2 1  It 
appears  probable  that  liming  favors  symbiosis  and  the 
consequent  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogeti  in  the 
case  of  clovers,  alfalfa  and  certain  other  legumes,  while 
it  may  have  an  opposite  effect  upon  others,  among  which 
maybe  mentioned  serradella  and  lupines.  ('])  Lime  at- 
tacks certain  more  or  less  inert  combinations  of  potash 
ar- '  of  phosphoric  acid  which  exist  in  soils,  therelty  ren- 
dering their  mauurial  con.stituents  more  readily  assimi- 
lable. 

Noxious  iron  compound-  in  soils  are  so  acted  up<m  by 
Lime  as  to  overcome  their  poisonous  tendency.  The 
presence  of  carl>onate  of  lime  in  soils  prevents  the 
formation  of  sour  htimus  and  consequent  injury  to  a 
large  class  of  atrricnitural  plants.  Liming  makes  clays 
more  friable  and  sandy  soils  more  compact,  thus  im- 
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proving  the  texture  of  each.  By  the  flocculation  of  the 
tine  particles  of  the  former,  wat»'r  drains  otl'  more  readily, 
and  the  danijer  of  serious  wasljiii';  is  tlius  diminished. 
^^olul»k•  phosphates  are  less  liable  to  1»»-  lost  or  changed 
into  unassiniilable  forms  in  soils  containinyr  Lime.  Larjre 
quantities  of  Lime  should  not  be  employed  upon  sandy 
soils  in  a  single  application.  The  repeated  ust-  of  highly 
magnesian  Lime  is  fraught  with  danger,  though,  applied 
oi'casionally  in  the  place  of  ordinary  Linn*,  it  may  proves 
beneficial.  The  use  of  Linn".  whether  in  wood  a>hes  or 
from  other  sources,  increases  the  tendency  to  alkalinity 
of  the  soil,  and  hence  makes  it  more  favorable  to  the 
development  of  potato  scab,  provided  the  fun:;u>i  whicli 
causes  the  dis<-ase  is  already  in  the  soil,  or  is  introduced 
into  it  upon  the  "seed  "  tubers.  The  disease  which  de- 
velops upon  turnips  and  certain  other  plants,  known  as 
''club  foot"  or  "club  root,"  is  lesscm-d  to  a  nutrked 
degree  by  the  use  of  Lime  ujton  the  soil. 

Lime  is  usually  applied  to  land  at  rates  rantrin<r  from 
half  a  t(m  to  two  and  one-half  tons  per  acre,  antl  at  inter- 
vals of  from  four  to  six  years.  It  shouM  be  tlioroughly 
worked  into  the  surfai-e  soil  after  plowina:.  Upon  sandy  • 
Soils  it  is  applied  with  the  greatest  safety  after  com- 
posting with  organic  matter. 

The  value  of  I^ime  in  prejtaring  composts  has  long 
been  known.  Mixe«l  in  layers  with  loam.  wee«ls.  muck, 
coarse  stable  manure  and  other  vegetable  or  aninal  nuit- 
ter,  it  forms  in  a  few  months,  if  kept  moist,  an  excellent 
material  for  the  use  of  gardeners.  If  worked  over  a  few 
times  at  intervals,  the  (tperation  is  materially  hastened. 
The  introduction  of  a  little  common  salt  or  of  nuiriate  of 
potash  facilitates  the  process  by  virtue  of  the  formation 
of  carbonates  of  soda  or  of  potash.  In  order  to  prevent 
loss  of  amm<»nia,  compost  heaps  are  usually  kept  covered 
with  moist  earth  with  which  gypsum  or  land  plaster  may 
often  be  advantageously  mixe«l. 

The  influence  of  Lime  on  plant-growth  is  often  as- 
tounding. Lettuce,  spinach,  beets,  onions,  muskmelons, 
asparagus,  clovers,  tin)othy,  Kentucky  blue  grass  and 
]M)ppies  are  almost  failures  ui>on  very  a<'id  soil  until 
liming  is  practiced.  Watermelons,  lupines,  serra<lella, 
cranberrie>,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  the  Norway  sj)nice 
and  other  plants  might  be  cited  that  are  known  to  be 
injured  or  ruine<I  by  considerable  a}>plications  of  Lime. 
Their  r.atural  home  is  upon  a  sour  soil.  The  Early  Rich- 
mond cherry,  thou«:h  helped  somewhat  by  limiuir,  suc- 
ceeds upon  very  acid  soil,  while  the  Black  Tartarian 
fails  under  similar  circumstances.  The  Delaware  grape 
is  more  in  need  of  Lime  than  '' e  Concord.  Blackcap 
raspberries  do  not  seem  to  be  ;  -  Iped  by  liming,  even 
upon  very  acid  soil,  though  the  Cuthbert,  a  red  rasp- 
berry, responds  to  the  treatment  in  a  marked  manner. 
The  (luince  is  more  in  need  of  Lime  upon  acid  soils  than 
the  pear,  apple  or  peach.  The  American  linden  and 
American  elm  are  thankful  for  Lime  upon  acid  soils, 
while  the  white  birch  shows  utter  indifference  to  it.  The 
success  of  the  beech  upon  the  limestone  soils  of  Europe 
indicates  its  natural  home.  Chestnut  trees  are  said  not 
to  thrive  well  on  limestone  soils.  Gooseberries  and 
currants  are  moderately  helped  by  liming  on  very  acid 
soils.  Strawberries  exhibit  this  characteristic  only  in  a 
slight  degree. 

Rhode  Island  owes  its  reputaticm  as  the  home  of  Rhode 
Island  bent  to  the  fact  that  this  ;rrass  can  persist  upon 
hsoil  where  many  other  grasses  fail,  and  hence  it  has 
won  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Had  the  soil  been 
well  supplie<l  with  Lime  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
w<»uld  have  been  the  case.  Upon  very  acid  soils,  there 
is  little  fear  that  the  poppy  would  ever  become  a  perni- 
cious weed,  as  is  the  case  in  numy  of  the  wheat  fields  of 
Europe.  Such  soils  are.  however,  the  natural  home  of 
common  sorrel.  The  conditions  fav<»rable  to  the  p«MM^y 
are  also  favorable  to  wheat.  Barley  fails  upon  very  sour 
soils.  Oats  succeed  except  upon  extremely  acid  soil, 
though  even  soils  of  that  character  produce  good  crops 
of  rye  and  Indian  corn. 

He  who  will  use  Lime  intellijrently  must  study  care- 
fully the  peculiarities  of  his  soil,  an<l  of  the  i)lants  that 
are  to  be  grown.  h.  J.  Wheeler. 

LIME  f  fruit;  of  literature  is  mostly  Citms  Limeff.t 
of  Risso.  or  Sweet  Lime,  which  is  now  regarded  as  ji  f«>rm 
of   C.  Medka.     Ihe   Sour  or  West   Indian   Lime  (dis- 


cussed belo  7>  is  a  much  sourer  fruit  and  is  Citrus  ife- 
dirti,  var.  acida  (see  p.  '.i'2o.  Vol.  1(,  Fig.  \2*Xi. 

The  Sour  Lime  is  a  useful  member  of  the  oranire  tribe, 
valualde  f»»r  its  acid  fruits. which  are  jtrized  above  lemons 
in  tropical  countries  t\»r  making  cot>ling  tlrinks  and  tor 
cookery.  Limes  are  also  largely  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  citric  acid.  The  tree  is  low,  nmch  branched  ainl 
very  thorny,  thrivin:;  on  poorer,  rockier  soil,  ainl  in 
closer  proximity  to  salt  water  than  other  members  of  the 
citrous  tribe.  In  orchanl  plantinir  the  trees  are  set  about 
l."»x2.")  feet  apart,  and  cultivation  given  them  the  same 
as  for  lemon  and  oranire  trees. 

The  variety  most  commonly  grown  is  a  small-fruited, 
very  prolific  s»)rt,  ordinarily  grown  from  seed  ami  called 
"West  Indian."    The  fruits  of  this  sort  are  shipped  from 
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lower  Florida  and  the  West  Indies  to  Atlantic  coast 
cities  in  quantity  during  summer  and  autumn.  There 
are  several  irooil  varieties  beside  the  common  ''West 
Indian,"  all  of  which  are  propatrated  by  buddinjr  or  graft- 
ing on  strong  stocks  of  various  kinds,  but  esjuM-ially 
upon  rough  lemon  and  sour  orange.  Among  the  best 
known  and  valuable  may  be  named  Tahiti,  which  has 
large,  smooth  fruits  almost  the  size  of  lemons  and  Sour 
Ranirjiur,  the  "Mandarin  Lime,"  in  shape  and  character 
of  fruit  much  like  the  China  Mandarin,  but  with  in- 
tensely acid  juice.  There  are  a  tuimlter  of  sorts  from 
India  being  experimented  with  in  Florida,  but  which  are 
not  as  yet  w«ll  tested.  The  Lime,  in  almost  all  varie- 
ties, is  more  tender  as  regards  cold  than  even  the  lemon, 
not  being  able  to  withstan«l  sharp  frosts  without  dam- 
aa:e.  The  Sour  Ranarpur  (from  India  I  is  an  exception, 
and  has  ]»roved  to  bt-  almost  as  hai<ly  as  the  sweet  orange 
tree,  and  has  fruited  freely  in  the  upper  orange  l»elt  of 
Florida.  Doubtless  by  budding  or  grafting  Limes  (-n 
the  (UtriiK  trifoliiita  as  a  stock,  the  trees  will  be  able  to 
stand  more  severe  frosts  than  when  worked  on  more 
tender  roots.  £.  N.  Reasonek. 

The  Lime  is  but  little  grown  in  California.  In  early 
days  it  was  freely  planted,  larijely  in  hedge  ft>rm  around 
orange  groves.  Its  susceptibility  to  injuries  from  low 
temperatures. which  did  not  harm  the  orange  and  lemon, 
caused  its  abandonment  in  our  chief  citrous  fruit  regions, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  acreage  in  frost- 
less  localities,  because  tlie  supply  fnmi  Mexican  regions 
keeps  local  ]*rices  so  low  as  to  offer  no  profit  to  Califor- 
nia irrowers.  At  present  the  Lime  has  no  c<mimercial 
standing  as  a  California  fruit,  though  several  varieties 
are  grown  in  a  few  places  for  home  use. 

E.  J.  WiCKSON. 
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LIMNANTHEMUM  I  Greek,  ntarnh  flower).  Inolurliner 
Vifldritiii.  GeHtinnitvt<p.  Fu>ATix<i  Heakt.  About  20 
species  of  aijuatic  ]»lunt.s,  wi<lely  -cattered  in  tropical 
and  temperate  regions.  They  have  5-petale<l  white  or 
yellow  rts.,  borne  in  sprinir  and  summer.  Floatinj?  or 
creeping:  Ivs.  ovate  or  orhiculate,  heart-shaped  at  the 
It  ise,  rarely  peltate,  with  a  closed  sinus,  entire  or 
slightly  wavy:  peduncles  with  1,  2  or  niany  fls.:  corolla 
wheel-shaped,  deeply  5-out;  lobes  fringed  or  not;  sta- 
mens 5,  fixed  at  the  base  <»f  the  corolla.  Distinguished 
from  Menyanthes  by  having  the  capsule  4-valve»l  in- 
stead of  irregularly  2-valved.  Four  hardy  kinds  are 
procurable  from  dealers  in  aquatics  and  native  plants. 

Limnanthemunis  are  most  useful  ornamental  aijuatic 
plants,  and  are  represented  in  cultivation  by  but  four 
species.  Z/. /rtc?<H0.s>« wj  — Floating  Heart  — is  the  hardi- 
est of  American  species;  its  mottled,  variegated  leaves, 
about  2  in.  broad,  are  ver>'  attractive,  regardless  of  its 
dainty,  white,  miniature  flowers.  It  is  best  grown  un- 
der natural  conditions,  in  pools  and  still  water,  and  in 
water  about  2  ft.  deep.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  tubs, 
as  a  surface  covering,  with  a  few  tall  plants  in  the 
center.  L.  trachyspermum,  commonly  known  as  the 
Fairy  Water-Lily,  is  a  much  stronger  grower;  Ivs.  «leep 
jrreen,  and,  when  grown  in  natural  ponds,  attain  large 
proportions, 4-(j  in.  broad,  and  bears  innumerable  flowers, 
njore  like  flakes  of  snow.  It  is  also  valuable  for  tub  cul- 
ture, similar  to  the  preceding  variety.  L.  Jmlirum, 
commonly  called  Water  Snowflake,  is  und«nibtedly  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  of  any,  and  deserving  of 
most  general  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green 
color,  heart-shaped,  and  it  produces  flowers  in  greater 
abundance,  which  are  much  larger  and  covered  com- 
jiletely  with  hirsute  glands.  These,  like  the  other  varie- 
ties,are  produced  in  clusters  on  the  petioles,  near  the 
surface,  an<l,  althoui;h  they  are  <»f  but  one  day's  dura- 
tion, they  are  produced  in  such  quantities  that  there  is 
never  any  lack  of  these  delicate  flowers  all  through  the 
season.  In  tub  culture,  this  variety  (or  species)  will 
soon  crowd  itself  over  the  edge  of  an  ordinary  tub,  and, 
although  the  leaves  no  longer  float  on  the  surface,  it 
does  not  atfect  the  growth  or  the  proliferousness  of  its 
flowering.  When  grown  in  tubs,  the  latter  should  be 
filled  two-thinls  with  moderately  rich,  loamy  soil, 
covered  with  sand,  and  filled  and  kept  filled  with  water. 
All  three  species,  when  strongenough  to  produce  flower- 
ing leaves  or  petioles,  produce  new  shoots,  as  each  clus- 
ter of  flowers  apparently  terminates  with  a  bud  and 
]>ro<luces  leaves;  these,  when  strf>ng,  produce  flower 
buds  and  leaf  buds  again.  an<l  thus  soon  reproduce 
themselves.  L.  trarhi/s/x-rmiitu  produces  a  cluster  of 
fleshy  roots, with  a  bud  from  single  leaves  in  fall,  which 
are  plentiful  in  Florida  in  the  season.  These  are  excel- 
lent for  distribution,  and  can  be  sent  safely  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  petioles  are  very  brittle  and  easily  snap  ofl", 
but  the  floating  leaf  so<jn  emits  roots  at  the  broken  end 
as  well  as  where  the  flower  buds  are  located;  thus  it  is 
very  free  and  proliferous.  These  are  very  desirable 
aquatic  plants. 

The  fourth  species,  L.  (or  Villarsia)  »yn»})hoifIes,  is 
a  rampant,  weedy  plant,  although  its  mottled  foliage 
is  beautiful  and  the  flower  is  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  above  plants.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  also  dif- 
ferent: it  produces  runners,  and  rambles  over  an  im- 
mense space;  it  also  produces  seed  in  great  quantity, 
which,  when  rij)e,  floats  on  the  surface  for  a  short  time, 
then  sinks  to  the  bottom;  it  is  best  confined  to  the 
limits  of  a  tub,  where  it  grows  freely  and  produces  its 
large  yellow  flowers  in  profusion.  It  is  hard  to  eradicate 
when  once  established,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy. 

A.    Color  of  fls.  yilloir. 

n.    Fls.  (trcontpanied  by  clusters  of  fi(hers. 

lacundsum, Griseb.  Stems  sometimes  10  ft.  long:  Ivs. 
purplish  beneath,  1-2  in.  long  :  fls.  .'MJ  lines  across; 
segments  ovate,  acute  :  seeds  smooth.  July,  Aug. 
Ponds,  Xova  >?cotia  to  Fla.  and  La.,  west  to  Minn. 
B.B.2:G22.    ^_ 

Bn.    /7s.  nof  necontpanied  h;/  clHsfer.'i  of  tubers. 

nympholdes,  Hofl'mg.  and  Link.  (Also  written  L. 
n>io>iihiH')iU,'<,  1  Lvs.  2-4  in.  broail  :  fls.  1  in.  across  or 
more  ;    segments  obcordate,  short-fringed.     31ay-July. 


Eu..  Asia:  naturalized  in  District  of  Columbia.  H.  B. 
2:«)2.'5.  <in.  24.  p.  535.  — Simulates  Limnocharis  Hum- 
boldtii  in  habit. 

AA.    Color  of  fls.  white. 

B.    Seeds  rough. 

trachysp^rmum,  Gray.  .Stouter  and  larger  than  L. 
laeinioiiuoi  :  lvs.  cordate  orbicular,  thick,  entire  or  re- 
pand,  2-(»  in.  long,  spongv:  tubers  thick:  fls.  J^-IO  lines 
broad.  Apr.-.Tuly.  N.  j' to  Fla.  and  Tex.  B.B.2:G23. 
— "Fairj-  Water  Lily"  is  a  nurser>-  catalogue  name. 

BE.    Seeds  itmooth. 

tndicum,  Thw.  Water  Snowflake.  Fls.  white,  yel- 
low towards  the  base  within  ;  segments  fimbriated, 
densely  papillose,  without  a  longitudinal  fold  down  the 
middle.    Tropics.    Not  B.M.  G58,  which  is  a  yellow-fld. 

sp^^^'i^'s-  Wm.  Tkickek  and  W.  M. 

LIMNANTHES  (Greek,  marsh  flower).  Geraniacftp. 
Two  or  3  species  of  American  annuals  growing  near  the 
water.  Low,  ditfuse.  rather  fleshy:  lvs.  pinnate:  fls. 
white,  yellow  or  rosy,  solitary  on  axillary*  peduncles,  1 
in.  across:  fls.  regular,  the  parts  in  ."i's;  sepals  valvate 
in  the  bud;  glands  alternating  with  the  ]»etyls;  stamens 
10:  carpels  distinct,  at  first  fleshy,  at  length  hard  and 
wrinkled,  indehiscent,  separating  from  the  short  axis: 
ovule  solitary. 

Douglasi,  K.  Br.  Lvs.  pinnate;  Ifts.  sharply  lobed  or 
parted  ;  lobes  linear:  jietals  oblong-spatulate,  notched 
at  apex,  more  or  less  yellow,  white  toward  the  tip:  fr. 
smooth  or  slightlv  corrugated.  Calif.  B.M.  3.j.")4.  B.H. 
20:1073. 

LIMNOBIUM  (living  in  pools,  from  the  Greek).  In- 
cluding Triatiea.  Ilijdroehariddreif.  Three  or  four 
American  aquatic  herbs,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Anier. 
trade.  Stemless  plants,  spreading  by  means  of  runners, 
the  large  leaves  fioating.  MonuM-ious,  the  fls.  arising 
from  spathes  l)orne  on  the  rootstock.  the  pistillate 
single  from  a  spathe  and  the  stamii  ate  2-4  from  a 
spathe,  all  with  «>  white  segments  or  petals,  the  inner 
ones  being  very  narrow ;  stamens  in  a  column,  bearing 
anthers  at  ui  equal  heiglits:  ovary  with  several  («>-*j) 
locules  and  as  many  stigmas,  ripening  into  a  many- 
seeded  berry. 

B6sci,  Rich.  (7>.  S}>otufia.S'te\u\.).  American  Froc.'s- 
BiT  (the  European  Frog's-bit  is  Hydrocharis).  A  neat 
floating  plant,  with  purplish,  hanging,  hairy  roots  and 
long-stemmed,  cordate  or  ovate  lvs.  1-2  in.  long  and 
purplish  beneath.  Lake  Ontario,  south  and  west.  Good 
for  the  a<4uariuni. 

Limnobinm  liosci,  while  it  is  hardy  southward,  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  in  New  Jersey.  Its  mottled  foliage 
and  silky  rootlets  are  very  attractive  and  make  it  valu- 
able in  the  atjuarium,  but  when  grown  out-of-doors  in 
summer  in  tubs  or  pools,  it  is  very  vigorous  and  soon 
becomes  crowded;  the  leaves,  instead  of  floating,  then 
appear  in  an  erect  state,  the  spongy  condition  of  float- 
ing leaves  having  disappeared,  the  i>lant  haviiigno  need 
of  such.  It  is  really  a  floating  plant,  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  runners,  and  should  not  be  place<l  in  shallow 
water,  where  it  can  readily  root  into  the  soil. 

TridVfd  liogoten.ie  is  mentioned  as  synonymous  with 
L.  Bosri,  but  it  is  more  sturdy  in  habit,  of  a  lighter 
color— especially  in  winter— does  not  nuike  such  long 
ninners.  an<l  forms  more  compact  and  attractive  ro. 
settes  of  leaves.  "Wxi.  Tricker  and  L.  H.  B. 

LIMN6CHARIS  (from  Greek  for  snatnp-loving). 
Alismaceo'.  F«»ur  species  according  to  the  latest  mon- 
ograv>her  (Micheli  in  DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  3)  in  tropical 
America.  Perennial  aquatic  herbs,  stoloniferous.  with 
ovate,  petiolate.  floating  or  emersed  lvs..  and  perfect, 
with  3  outer  and  :$  inner  parts,  fertile  stamens  about  20, 
ami  several  or  many  ovaries.  Excellent  ininor  aquatics 
for  greenhouse  culture  or  for  planting  out  in  warm 
summer  ponds. 

Humboldtii.  Rich.  (L.  Cth»mersnui,  Spreng.  L. 
vffmiihoiih  s,  Micheli.  flydrdrhifs  Cotnnnrsotii,  Rich.). 
Water  Poppy.  FMg.  1204.  Stem  prostrate  and  rooting: 
lvs.  broad-cordate-oval,  thick,  mostly  floating:  fls.  and 
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Ivs.  ari««ing  from  >»rarte«l  nodes,  >»oth  lonsr-stalked:  fls. 
2-2^i  in.  across,  with  3  obovate-nmnded  lijrlit  yell<»w  pet- 
als: carpels  5-7,  not  united.  S.  Amer.  B.M.i{l24ti.  B.K. 
19:1640. —A  handsome  plant  with  the  yellow  fls.  (lastin^r 


1294.  Limnocharis  Humboldtii  (X  H)- 

1  day)  standing  well  almve  the  water.  In  habit,  remark- 
ably'like  Liinnnnthinnuh  )iiftnphoi(les.  Grows  well  in  an 
aiuariuni  or  in  shall«>\\'  water.    Continuous  bloomer. 

emargin&ta,  Humb.  &  Bonpl.  {L.  Plumieri,  Rich.  L. 
fit) I'd,  Buch.).  5<touter:  Ivs.  lont?-(fl^rdate-ovate.  dock- 
like, standiui^  out  of  the  water  :  fls.  on  Ion sr- winged 
stalks,  the  yellow  petals  much  contracted  below:  car- 
pels 1.5-20,  scarcely  coherinis^.  S.  Amer.  B.M.  2525.— 
Less  fre<|uent  than  the  last. 

The  culture  of  Limnocharis  BumhnhltH  is  of  the 
simplest.  When  jrrown  in  tul>s,  fill  the  latter  two-thirds 
full  of  moderately  rich  soil,  covering  with  sand  and  till 
up  with  water.  Two  or  three  plants  planted  in  the  cen- 
ter will,  in  a  sln»rt  time,  furnish  the  tub  with  its  brif^ht 
glossy  green  Ivs.  and  numbers  of  its  bright  cheery  yel- 
low tis,.  which  continue  late  in  the  season.  In  natural 
ponds,  planted  on  the  edge  the  plants  grow  very  rapidly, 
and  spread  over  a  large  surface  of  water.  In  artificial 
ponds,  plant  in  tul>s  or  boxes  an«l  place  in  shallow  wa- 
ter or  stan<l  the  tub  or  box  on  some  stand,  allowing  0-9 
inches  depth  of  water. 


triangular.  1-2  in.  high:  the  fls.,  produced  on  a  scape, 
are  pale  yellow  lx)rdere»l  white,  l^eed  is  pro<luced  very 
freely,  an<l  as  the  seed  matures  the  scapes  fall  to  the 
water,  the  seed  rii»ens  and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and 
where  grown  out-of-doors,  grows  freely  the  following 
season.  The  flower-scape,  as  soon  as  it  rests  on  the  wa- 
ter, throws  up  a  sh(K»t,  which  pniduces  another  plant  in 
a  short  time,  which  again  pro<luces  flowers,  seeds  and 
shoots.  an<l  so  on.  Tlie  plant  may  be  grown  in  jxits  or 
tubs  or  planted  out  in  shallow  water  in  early  summer. 

Wm.  Tricker  and  L.  H.  B. 

LINABIA  iLinum,  the  flax,  which  the  Ivs.  of  some 
species  resemble).  IStrophuloriiictte.  Low  herl>s.  some- 
times Nubshrubs,  of  130-150  species,  widely  distributed 
in  extra-tropical  regions,  several  species  cult,  for  the 
oddly-irretfular  fls.  and  others  for  the  festor»ning  foliag*-. 
Lvs.  alternate,  or  sometimes  subverticillate.  in  the 
erect-growing  species  mostly  narrow  and  entire  :  fls. 
solitary  in  the  axils,  or  in  terminal  racemes,  yellow, 
white,  blue  or  purple  ;  corolla  personate  or  grinning, 
2-lipped,  usually  1 -spurred  at  the  base  (in  rare  (»r  so- 
called  Pel«»ria  states  5-si>urred):  stamens  4.  ascending 
in  2  pairs,  slender-,  style  1 :  fr.  a  dry  capsule,  opening 
by  slits  or  pores  near  the  summit. 

Occasionally  the  fls.  of  the  common  toad  flax  (  Litutria 
vuf{f'iri.s}  are  regular.  When  LinnaMis  discovered  this 
form,  he  took  the  plant  to  be  of  another  kind  and  made 
for  it  the  genus  Peloria.  This  word  Peloria  is  now  used 
generically  for  the  regular  state  of  any  normally  irregu- 


1295.  Linaria  Cymbalaria.  or  Kenilworth  Ivy. 

Limnochnrix  emarginata.  or  L.  Phnnieri,  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  preceding.  The  light  green  oblong, 
blunt  lvs.  are  very  characteristic  and  ornamental ;  petiole 


1295.    Linaria  vulgaris. 
Spray  from  a  si«le  shoot  (K%). 


lar  flower.     Such  monstrosities  occur  now  and   then, 
particularlv  in  the  ScrophulariacefP. 

In  America,  Linarias  are  little  known  as  garden  plants, 
although  they  are  worthy  greater  attention.  They  are 
of  two  general  classes.— the  hardy  perennials  and  the 
annuals.  The  perennials  are  prop,  by  seeds  and  by 
division,  usually  the  latter.  All  the  species  are  of  easiest 
culture  in  any  onlinary  soil  and  exposure,  and  are  largely 
alile  to  shift  f(»r  themselves  when  once  established.  The 
annuals  may  be  started  indoors:  or  in  warm  situations 
they  may  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  stand. 

A.   Plant  lr>  'ling:  Ivx.  palmntehj  veined  and  lobed 
I  s  u  bye  n  i< s  Cy  m  ba  la  ria ) . 

CymbpLlaa.  Mill.  Kenilworth  Ivy.  Mother-of- 
Thousai  -  *  tig.  1295.  Perennial  tender  glabrous  herb, 
but  sowii  g  itself  freely  from  seeds,  long-trailing  and 
rooting  at  the  joints:  lvs.  cordate-orbicular  or  renifomi, 
5-7-rounded-lobed.  on  slender  stalks  longer  than  the 
blades:  fls.  solitary  in  the  axils,  on  slender  stems,  small 
but  prettv,  lilac-blue  with  a  yellowish  throat:  capsule 
globular,  splitting  from  the  tojp.  Eu.  — It  sometimes  has 
white  fls.  There  is  also  a  variega^ed-lvd.  variety.  The 
Kenilworth  Ivy  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  trailers 
on  greenhouse"  bottoms  and  in  odd  corners:  also  as  a 
trailing  basket  plant  in  greenhouses  and  dwelling  houses. 
It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  particularly  in  a  moist  and 
partiallv  shaded  place.  Prop,  by  division  of  the  long 
stems,  or  by  seeds.  It  will  not  stand  frost,  but  the  plant 
will  spring  up  vear  after  year  from  see<i,  becoming  es- 
sentiallv  annual.  It  has  become  established  in  the  open 
in  manV  parts  of  the  East.  Continuous  bloomer.  A 
good  basket  plant  for  poorly  lighted  places. 
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AA.    Plant  erect  or  nearly  SO :   Ivs.  long. 

B.    Flnirers  yellow. 

volgiiris.  Mill.  Toad-Flax.  BrTTER-Axr>-E«jf!s.  Fig. 
12'J<>.  Vigorous  iH-rennial.  spreading?  freely  by  untler- 
ground  stems  aud  in  time  forming  large  and  persistent 
patches:  stems  strict,  nearly  or  <iuite  simple,  slightly 
glaucous,  1-3  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  many,  scattered,  linear, 
somewhat  narrowed  below:  fls.  in  a  terminal  spicate 
raceme,  erect-spreading,  with  haniring  ne<'tary  spur, 
sulfur-yellow,  but  orange  on  the  bearded  palate.  Eu. 
A.<t.  l.'i:  4<)9.— Extensively  naturalized,  and  commonly 
regarded  as  a  bad  weed:  but  it  infests  chiefly  waste 
places,  and  althoujrh  ditlicult  to  eradicate  it 
does  not  spread  very  rapidly.  Now  and  then 
it  appears  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  is  more 
interesting  t<»  the  general  plant-lover  than  to 
the  gardener.  A  d<mble-fld.  form  is  figured  in 
G.C  III.  18:. '54.  The  Peloria  forms  may  have 
5  spurs,  or  no  spurs  at  all  iK.H.  1851:  4H3). 

Maced6nica,  Griseb.  Robust  perennial,  2-3 
ft.  high,  branching:  Ivs.  narrow-ovate  or  the 
upper  ones  lanceolate,  somewhat  cordate  at 
the  base,  nearly  or  quite  sessile,  entire:  fls. 
bright  yellow,  with  deeper  color  on  the  palate, 
in  long  wand-like  terminal  racemes.  Mace- 
donia. On.  45:948.  .7.H.  III.  :W:4«;9.-A  showy 
plant,  hardy,  bearing  its  snapdragon- like  fls. 
most  of  the  seas<m.  Perhaps  a  wide-leaved 
form  of  i.  Dahnatira,  Mill. 

BB.    Flowers  blue  or  purple. 

C.    Perennial  border  plants. 

alpina.  Mill.  Compact-tufted  plants.  0  in.  or 
less  high,  with  weak  and  spreading  flower 
stems:  Ivs.  linear  or  lanceolate,  mostly  in 
4"s:  fls.  in  short  racemes  or  heads,  blue  with 
an  orange-colored  j)alate.  the  straight  or 
slisjhtlv  curved,  sharp  spur  as  long  as  the 
corolla".  Alps.  F.S.  20:2128.  (i.C.  II.  14:105. 
—A  pretty  little  alpine,  blooming  in  July 
and  Aug. 

triomithdpliora,  Willd.    Glaucous.  2-3   ft. 
tall  :    Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate,  in  3's  or  4's:    fls. 
about  3  in  a  whorl  (hence  the  name,  bearimj 
three    birds),   rather   large,    slender-stalked, 
violet-  and    purple-stripe<l.  with  orange  pal- 
ate, aboTit  1  in.  lontr.  the  spur  inrtate«l  above 
and  exceeding  the  lobes.    Spain,  Portu- 
gal.    F.S.   22:2297.-A   handsome    and 
interesting  plant,  rarely  seen  in  Ameri- 
can gardens. 

cc.    Annual  plants  of  tJie  flower  qarden 
(See  R.  H.  189(),  pp.  371-:{74). 

bipartlta,  Willd.  A  foot  high,  erect, 
branching,  with  scattered  or  verticillate 
linear  Ivs. :  fls.  large,  in  a  long  racemose 
spike,  violet  -  purple,  with  the  palate 
orange-colored  above  and  whitish  to- 
wards the  base,  the  spur  curved,  about 
as  long  as  the  corolla,  standing  oblique 
or  horizontal;  upper  lip  parted.  Portu- 
trul,  N.  Afr.  —  Olil-time  annual,  btit  it  has  never  Vieen 
popular  in  N.  Anicr.  Var.  dlba,  Hort..  has  yellowish 
white  fls.  Var.  spl^ndida,  Hort..  has  handsome  deep  pur- 
ple fls.    There  is  also  a  var.  striata,  Hort. 

Maroccima,  Hook.f.  Fig.  1297.  Spike  much  shorter 
and  denser:  fls.  bright  violet  or  rose,  with  a  whitish 
palate,  the  spur  long,  pointed,  as  long  as  the  pedicel  and 
sometimes  hangintr  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
soike:  Ivs.  manv.  linear,  scattered  or  whorled,  hairv. 
Morocco.    B.M.  5983. 

reticulata,  Dcsf.  Fls.  pubescent,  purple,  reticulated 
with  purpU'.  the  palate  yellow  or  copper- yellow,  the  spur 
pointetl  and  shorter  than  the  corolla  and  pointing  down- 
ward: spike  short:  Ivs.  linear,  scattered  or  verticillate. 
Portugal.— An  old  garden  ])lant.  but  little  known  in 
America.    Runs  into  two  or  three  forms. 

L.aparinoidrs,  Dietr.  See  L.  heterophylla.— Z,.  Brnussfinnet- 
tii,  Chav.  (L.  ninltipuiK'tata.  HoflFmg.  K  Ixiw  annual,  with  yel- 
low, black-spotted  lis.,  oranjje  on  the  palate,  and  lanceolate  or 


linear  Ivs.:  5-S  in.  Iiish.  mostly  npriijht.  Spain.  —  /,.  Canadtn- 
«i«.  Dura.,  is  a  wee<ly  nati%»'  plant,  of  no  value  to  the  yanb-ii. 
It  is  annual  or  Kieiniial.  strict.  !-_•  ft.,  with  v»*ry  smuU  Miie  fls. 
—L.  Dahaatiea,  Mill.,  is  a  yt-llow  ritl.  pt'reiinial:  see  L.  Mace- 
donica.  in  the  main  list.— /». /ifprt/toi'AVirt.  Steml.  A  good  al- 
pine, making  a  very  low  mat:  tls.  purple:  Ivs.  cordate  or  reni- 
form,  lobed.  Corsica.  Sjinliiiia.- /^.  lirtennthyUa.  Desf.  (L.  apa- 
rinoides.  I)ietr.).  Annual,  erect,  with  scatteretl  linear  Ivs.:  fls. 
straw-colored,  with  a  yellow  palate,  in  spicate  racemes.  Mo- 
rtK'co.  B.M.  6<>41. — L.  multipunctula.  Hoffmg.  =  I.,.  Bronsson- 
nettii.— L.  pnrfjiirfn.  Mill.  Kre«'t  i)en'nnii)l,  with  l<mg  racemes 
of  purple->jearded  fls.  and  linear  whorled  Ivs.  Kn.  Of  little 
value.— 7v.  ttaxatiliH.  HotTmg.  Ac  Link.  Kf»ckwork  iM'reiinial, 
trailing,  with  thickish  lanceolate  Ivs.,  and  yellow  fls.  in  short 
clu.sters    Spj4'n.  l    II.  B. 

LINDELOFIA  ( Friedrich  von  Lindelof ,  of 
Darmstadt,  a  j)atr(m  of  botany).  Borragin- 
dcetf.  Two  species  of  hardy  herbaceous  p*'r- 
ennials  from  the  Himalayas,  one  of  which  is 
cult.  It  grows  1-1)^  ft.  high,  and  in  June 
and  July  bears  racemes  of  drooping,  o<ld- 
colored  fls.  about  three- fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a  pale  blue  tube  and  5  deep  rose 
or  purplish  lobes.  The  racemes  are  about  6 
in.  long,  and  have  8-12  fls.  The  plant  is  likely 
to  be  winter-killed  unless  given  a  sheltered 
I»lace,  goo«l  drainage  and  winter  covering.  It 
is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil.  Easily  prop.  V>y 
division.  It  seeds  freely  and  flowers  the  .sec- 
ond year  from  seed. 

Like  S(denanthus.  this  genus  has  the  habit 
and  nutlets  of  Cynoglossum.  but  the  stamens 
of  Cynogkissura  are  included,  while  those  of 
the  other  two  genera  are  exserted.  Solenan- 
thus  differs  from  Lindelofia  in  having  a  more 
tubular  flower,  the  lobes  being  relatively 
shorter  and  erect  or  slightly  spreading. 

gpectdbilis,  Lehm.  Pilose :  Ivs.  oblong- 
actiminate,  the  upper  ones  heart-shaped  or 
clasping  at  the  base:  racemes  .iractless.  B. 
R.  2(»:.50  (Cynoylossum  longiflorum). 
HI.  31 :235.  j.  b.  Keller  and  W. 


J.H. 
M. 


LINDEN.     Tilia. 

LINDfiKA.     See  Denjoin. 

LINDS.SA,  or  Lindsaya,  is  a  genus  of  about 
50  species  of  tro|)ical  ferns,  none  of  which  are 
ailvertised  in  America.  Schnei- 
der, in  his  Book  of  Choice  Ferns, 
says  they  usually  die  soon  after 
importation,  even  if  apparently 
in  good  condition  on  arrival. 
In  their  native  habitat,  he  says, 
these  ferns  usually  creep  about 
in  poor,  stony  soil,  which  is  fre- 
quently drenched  and  washed 
away  by  rain.  They  need  a  high 
temperature  and  humid  atmos- 
phere. Lately  some  success  has 
been  attained  by  placing  Lind- 
sjpas  in  pots  nearly  filled  with 
crocks,  in  which  they  are  firndy 
held  by  2  or  3  pieces  of  turfy  loam,  and  by  imitating  in 
other  ways  the  natural  conditions  described  above. 


Linaria  Maroccana. 


LINN.SA  ( named  after  Linna?us,  at  his  own  request ;  it 
was  his  favorite  flower).  CaprifnHare(P.  Hardy  ever- 
green trailing  subshrub  with  opposite, small  Ivs.  and  light 
pink,  campanulate,  nodding  fls.  in  pairs  on  slender  up- 
right stalks.  A  graceful,  dainty  plant  for  rockeries,  pre- 
ferring a  shaded  position  and  porous,  peaty  soil.  Prop, 
usually  by  division  or  cuttings  of  soft  or  half-ripened 
wood  under  glass.  Only  one  sjtecies  in  the  colder  re- 
gions of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Calyx  5-parted:  co- 
rolla campanulate,  5-lobed:  stamens  4:  ovary  3-celled: 
fr.  dry.  indehiscent,  1-seeded.  By  some  botanists  Abelia 
is  united  with  this  genus. 

bore§ili8,  Linn.  Twix  Flower.  Fig.  1298.  Stems 
sleiidtT.  slightly  pubescent:  Ivs.  sli<^>rt-petif»Ied,  nmndish 
or  oljovate,  with  few  crenate  teeth.  %-%  in.  long:  fls. 
pedicelled  in  2's  at  the  top  of  slender,  upright  pedun- 
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cles  ;  corolla  rose-colored  or  white,  a^jout  }4  in.  lonsr, 
fra^runt.  Jnne-Aiig.  In  X.  Amer.  south  to  Md.,  and 
Calif,  in  the  Mt3.    B.B.  3:235.    Un.  24,  p.  177. 

Alfred  Rehdeb. 


A/m 


1298.  Liniuea  borealis  (XK). 

LINOSPADIX  (Greek, /iH«rtr«prtrfjx).  Palmdcea-.  L. 
Petrickidthi  is  a  pinnate-leaved  palm  from  New  Guinea, 
int.  1899  hy  .Sander  «fc  i'o.,  who  say:  "The  slender, 
alternate  pinnje  are  slifrhtly  arched.  The  base  is  netted 
with  brown  fiber,  small,  hair-like  glumes  of  the  same 
color  beint;  apparent  on  the  younger  fronds  and  leaf- 
stalks. The  young  fronds  are  colored  similarly  to  those 
of  Areca  ILstmanni,  and  when  <leveloping  have  the 
luster  and  brilliancy  of  new  copper." 

Linospadix  contains  al)out  4  sj)eciea  of  dwarf,  un- 
armed palms,  all  from  New  Guinea,  varyintr  consider- 
ably in  foliage.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Bacularia,  but 
Bacularia  has  premorse  leaf  segments  and  erect  anthers 
fastened  at  the  base,  while  Linospadix  has  acuminate 
leaf  segments  and  versatile  anthers  fastened  on  the 
back.  Linospadix  is  distinguished  from  Howea  (which 
see)  by  the  stamens  G-9:  pistillate  tls.  with  6-9  stami- 
nodes :  ovule  parietal. 

Fetrickiana.  Sander.  Pinnae  once  cut  from  the  apex 
to  a  third  or  tuurth  the  length  of  the  pinna;  laterally  cut 
about  six-sevenths  of  the  way  from  the  tips  of  the  seg- 
ments to  the  rachis:  premature  basal  Ivs.  cut  once  from 
the  apex  to  half  their  length,  the  2  lobes  uncut.  G.C. 
in.  24:299.— This  is  a  handsome  pinnate-leaved  palm 
of  compact  growth  and  well  furnished  with  foliage,  at 
least  while  in  a  young  state.  In  its  juvenile  condition, 
the  leaves  of  L.  Petrickiana  are  simply  bifid,  the 
pinnate  form  gradually  appearing  as  the  plant  attains 
age.  Cultural  conditions  suited  to  the  needs  of  Calamus 
and  Dapmonorops  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  with 
Linospadix,  and  include  a  temperature  of  70°,  plenty  of 
water,  and  some  shade  throughout  the  year. 

W.  H.  Taplik  and  W.  M. 

LINOS't'BIS  {Linum  and  0.s:i/rjs,  which  genera  it  re- 
sembles). Composihr.  One  species,  X.  fu/grdrt*,  Cass., 
of  P^urope.  is  a  good  hardy  perennial,  growing  15-^^-2  ft. 
high,  and  bearing  numerous  small  pale  yellow  heads: 
stems  strict  (  from  a  hard  root),  striate,  finely  pubescent, 
bearing  many  alternate,  small,  linear,  entire  Ivs.  It  is 
an  excellent  late  summer  and  fall  bloomer,  thriving  well 
in  any  good  garden  or  border.    Prop,  by  division. 

The  genus  Lynosyris  is  now  referred  to  Aster  by  many 
botanists,  the  above  species  then  becoming  Aster  Lino- 
syris,  Bernh.  It  is  also  known  as  Chrifsocnmn  nilijnn's, 
Gueld.  Horticulturally.  it  is  distinct,  with  its  yellow 
heads  and  peculiar  habit.  From  Aster  it  differs  techni- 
cally in  the  absence  of  rays  and  in  yellow  fls.    l.  H.  B. 

LINTJM  (classical  name).  TAnHcece.  Flax.  Temper- 
ate-region plants  of  l>oth  hemispheres,  of  80  or  90  spe- 
cies, herbs  or  sometimes  subshrubs.  They  are  erect- 
growing  plants,  with  narrow  alternate  (rarely  opposite) 


and  mostly  entire  Ivs.,  and  showy  5-petaled  fls.  which 
open  in  the  sunshine.  Stamens  5  and  alternate  with  the 
petals,  usually  united  at  the  base:  ovary  1.  3-5-loculed, 
bearing  as  many  styles  as  locules,  and  ripening  into  a 
dry  capsule  which  may  or  may  not  be  dehiscent.  The 
fls.  are  borne  in  terminal  racemes  or  cymes,  an<l,  although 
each  flower  may  be  short-lived,  the  continuity  of  bloom 
makes  the  plant  showy.  There  are  two  horticultural 
sections.—  the  annuaN  and  perennials.  All  are  of  easy 
culture  in  an  open  and  wann  place,  fully  exposed  to  the 
8un.  Seeds  of  the  annuals  may  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  bloom  or  they  may  be  started  under  glass. 
The  perennials  often  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed,  and 
seeds  are  often  used  to  propagate  them;  but  the  plants 
may  be  divided.  There  are  several  native  Linums,  some 
of  which  are  small-fid.,  weedy  plants. 

A.    Plant  annual :  fls.  red  or  blue. 

B.    Bloom  red. 

grandifldrnm,  Desf.  Flowering  Flax.  Figs.  1299, 
l.'JOO.  Erect,  branchy.  1-2  ft.,  glabrous:  Ivs.  many,  alter- 
nate, broadly  lanceolate  to  oblong,  sessile  or  nearly  so: 
fls.  terminating  very  slender  pedicels  which  are  l-^.l  in. 
long,  the  obovate  petals  wide-spreading  (fl.  1-1  Va  in. 
across,  and  something  like  a  single-fld.  pink)  and  nmch 
exceeding  the  juiinted  scarious-edged  sepals.  N.  Afr. 
B.M.  495(1.  H.H.  1848:401. -Very  serviceable  ganlen  an- 
nual, and  pofuilar  for  its  glossy  bright  fls.  The  color 
varies  in  the  shades  of  red.  Var.  rillbrum  hus  bright 
red  fls.  Var.  kermesinum  is  crims<*n.  L.  rocciueum, 
Hort.,  is  a  scarlet-rid.  form.  In  a  warm,  sunny  place,  the 
Flowering  Flax  makes  a  very  satisfactory  plant.  It  is 
not  adapted  to  cutting,  since  the  fls.  are  not  durable. 
Will  not  stand  frost. 

BB.    Bloom  blue. 

usitatlssimum,  Linn.  Flax.  Much  cult,  for  linseed 
an<l  for  fi))er,  and  ninning  wild  along  railroads  and  in 
fields  :  2-3  ft.  high,  very  slender-branched,  glabrous: 
Ivs.  small,  linear  or  lanceolate,  acute,  alternate  :  fis. 
about  3^in.  across,  light  blue,  soon  withering:  pod  large, 
mostly  exceeding  the  scarious-edged  sepals,  nearly  or 
quite  indehiscent.    L.  htmile,  Mill.,  also  cult,  and  some- 


1299.   Linum  grandiflorum.    Natural  size. 

times  run  wild,  is  lower  and  has  a  dehiscent  capsule; 
it  is  probably  only  a  form  of  the  above.  — Flax  has  been 
cult,  from  time  immemorial,  an<i  it  is  unknown  in  an 
originally  wild  state.  Some  authorities  consider  it  to  be 
a  modified  form  of  L.  perenne. 
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AA.   Plant  pftennial:  fls.  yellow  or  blue  (white  vars.). 

B.    liloom  yfllow  (L.  frigymnn,  which    may    he  Houf/ht 
here,  will  be  found  under  the  genux  Heinwardtia }. 

niTom,  Linn.  Erect  from  a  somewhat  woody  base, 
glabrous,  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  lint-ar,  alternate:  tis 
golden  yellow,  in  a  much  branching  cyme,  the  showy 
petals  much  exceeding  the  trlandular-ciliate  sepals.  Eu. 
B.M.  ,'{12.  — A  jrootl  half-h:irdy  perennial,  but  not  popu- 
larly known  in  this  country. 

BB.    Bloom  blue  (or  white). 

per6nne,  Linn.  Fi>?.  l.'JOl.  Flrect-irrowintr  and  branchy, 
glabrous.  1-2  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  linear  and  acute,  alternate: 
tls.  rather  small,  azure  blue  (there  is  a  white-tl«l.  form), 
on  the  ends  of  slender  pedicels,  the  styles  an<l  stamens 
of  different  Icnjrths  (  Hs.  heterogonous )  in  diflFerent  Hs.: 
capsules  ovoid,  dehiscent,  on  inclined  pe«licels.  Eu.— 
Worthy  hardy  p«Tennial,  summer-blooming,  often  flow- 
ering the  tlrst  year  from  seed. 

L^wisii,  Pursh  ( L.  perhtne,  var.  fjiwiaii,  Eaton  & 
Wright).  The  West  American  representative  <)f  the 
alxive,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  except  that 
the  rts.  are  not  heterogonous,  pedicels  more  erect  in  fruit, 
calyx  nerves  not  evident.  Fls.  \%  in.  across,  clear  sky- 
blue,  very  pretty.  B.K.  14:1103  (as  L.  SihiricHtn,  var, 
Lewisii). 

Austrlacam,  Linn.  (L.  per^nne,  var.  Austr}arum, 
Voss).  Lvs.  linear,  punctate:  tls.  rather  small,  violet- 
red  or  light  blue  :  fruiting  pedicels  horizontal  or  re- 
flexed.  Austria. —  Hardy  North,  growing  1-2  ft.  high  and 
blooming  all  summer. 

Narbonn^nse.  Linn.  One  to  2  ft.  high,  forming  a 
spreadintr  ejump.  glabrous  and  slightly  glaucous,  and 
very  liandsonte  for  roekwork  :  lvs.  linear-lanceolate, 
pointed,  alternate:  Hs.  1^  in.  across,  on slen«ler  pedicels 
in  IfK)se  panicles,  azure  blue,  with  white  eye  and  white 
stamens.  Eu.  Gn.  52,  p,  401.  — Blooms  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer.  L,  H,  B. 

LION'S  EAR.  Leonofis.  L.  Foot.  Leontice ;  also 
Prenanthen  serpentaria.    L.  Tail.    Ltonotis  Leonnrus. 

LiPARIS  (Greek,  ^i/.-'j/i/miii!;).  Orchid'}cecp.  A  large 
genus,  containing  over  100  species,  distributed  over  the 
warm  and  temperate  regions  of  the  entire  earth.  The 
plants  grow  erect, with  stems  in  some  sjjecies  1  ft.  high, 
bearing  1  or  several  lvs.  and  a  terminal  raceme  of  small, 
rarely  medium-sized  fls.  Herbs,  terrestrial  or  epiphytic: 
stems  sometimes  thickened  at  the  base  into  a  small 
pseudobulb,  sheathe<l  by  scales  :  lvs.  few.  broad,  con- 
tracted into  sheathing  petioles:  fls.  whitish,  greenish 
yellow  or  purplish  ;  sepals  and  petun  nearly  equal, 
linear,  spreading;  column  long;  lip  nearly  plane,  often 
with  two  tubercles  above  the  base. 

L.  liUifolin  should  be  planted  in  well-drained  soil:  a 
shady  bank  is  preferable.  L.  Lo'selii  delights  in  a  wet 
situation,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 


1300,  Linum  erandiflorum. 

liliifdlia,  Rich.  Twayblai>e.  Plants  4-10  in.  high: 
lvs.  oval  or  ovate.  5  in.  lontr:  raceme  with  many  purplish 
fls. :  labellum  hirire.  wedge-obovate.  Succeeds  in  well- 
drained  soil  on  sliady  banks:  woods  an<l  thickets,  east- 
em  N.  Amer.  B.B.  l:4Tf;.  A.G.  12 :!.'):{ and  i:{:517.- Pro- 
curable from  Dutch  bulb  dealers  and  dealers  in  native 
plants. 


LoBtilii,  Rich.  Plants  2-8  in.  high:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceo- 
late. 2-6  in.  long:  ra«'eme  with  few  greenish  fls.:  lip 
ob«)vate  pointed.  In  wet  thickets,  N.  Amer.  and  Eu. 
B.B.  1:477.     G.tM1.21:144. 

L.  ntropitrpArea,  Lindl.    Plants  1  ft.  or  more  high:  lvs.  2-4, 

nearly  round,  lii-itininate  iilirule.  near  together  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  Hteni:  nu'enie  inanyfld.:  tls.  chofolate-pnrple:  lip 
oblonjf,  obtuse. nH-ur^'e^l.  .June.  Ceylon.  B.M..'>52U.-7The  most 
oruaiuentai  of  the  ifenus. 

Edwakd  Gillett  and  Heixrich  HASSELBRiNa. 


1301.   Linum  perenne  (XK). 

LlPFIA  (August  Lippi  French  traveler,  lf)7&-1704). 
^yn.,  Aloysia.  I'erbeudceif.  The  Lemon  Vekben.v  is  an 
old-fashioned  favorite,  with  delightfully  fragrant  foli- 
age, a  sprig  of  which  was  often  included  in  mixed  bou- 
quets. It  is  a  low-growing,  tender  shrub,  with  long, 
narrow,  pointed,  entire  lvs.,  which  are  usually  borne  in 
3's.  In  sunmier,  it  bears  minute  fls.  in  a  delicate,  pyra- 
midal panicle,  composed  of  many-flowered  spikes. which 
appear  in  groups  of  three  at  «lecreasing  intervals  along 
the  main  axis.  The  Lemon  Verbena  comes  from  South 
America,  and  in  the  North  is  deciduous.  In  northern 
gardens  it  needs  a  winter  overcoat  of  straw.  In  S. 
Calif,  it  attains  a  large  size  out-of-doors.  Full  cultural 
directions  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  genus  Lippia  is  botanically  nearer  Lantana  than 
Verbena,  though  the  common  forms  of  all  three  genera 
are  very  unlike  horticulturally.  Some  species  of  Lippia 
have  their  spikes  crowded  into  dense  heads,  like  Lantana. 
The  drupe  in  Lippia  is  dry,  but  in  Lantana  it  is  often 
juicy.  About  90  species,  chiefly  American,  a  few  African. 
Shrubs,  subshrubs  or  rarely  herbs,  hairy  or  not:  lvs. 
opposite  or  in  3*s,  rarely  alternate,  entire,  toothed  or 
lobed,  flat  or  wrinkled:  calyx  small,  2— 4-cut;  corolla 
with  a  cylindrical  tube,  and  4  lobes. 

U'nder  the  name  of  L.  repetts,  Franceschi  introduced 
into  S.  California  in  1900  an  interesting  perennial 
plant  designed  as  a  substitute  for  lawn  grass  in  the 
South.  It  makes  a  remarkably  dense  mat,  and  bears 
numerous  tiny  flowers  an  inch  or  so  above  the  trround. 
The  fls.  are  borne  in  a  dense,  bud-like  head,  covered 
with  many  tightly  overlapping:  bracts.  The  fls.  appear 
in  riners.  besrinning  at  the  base  of  the  little  head. 
Franceschi  writes  of  this  plant  that  it  thrives  in  any 
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Roil  no  matter  how  ]>oor.  rapidly  covers  the  frronnd. 
sniotluT-s  weeds,  .staiicl.i  trunij'liiiir.  rf«niires  much  h'ss 
water  tlian  Rrass,  needs  no  uiowiiD'.  ran  \h;  easily  taken 
out  if  di'siraMe,  and  is  ust'tl  in  ;s«>uth»'rn  Kiirope  for 
tennis  grounds.  Voss  i>ii"tures  this  phint  with  an  erect 
and  tufted  habit,  and  refers  it.  t(»gether  with  L.  caneit- 
rcMx,  to  L.  hotli flora.  These  two  names  were  kept  dis- 
tinct by  Scliauer  in  De  t'andolle's  Prodromus,  and  speci- 
mens of  Franceschis  plant  come  nearer  to  L.  nnn'.trt'fiit 
than  to  L.  nodi  flora.  S«'hauer's  distinctions  are  driven 
below,  but  there  is  (hmbt  as  to  the  chief  p«>int  of  diflfer- 
ence:  viz..  whether  any  of  the  plants  are  annual.  They 
all  take  root  at  the  joints. 

AA.    Plant  annual. 

nodifldra,  Rich.  Stems  herbaceous:  calyx  2-parted, 
8li>;htly  2-keeIed,  keels  pubenilous;  the  wlude  corolla  a 
little  more  than  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  lonj;.  Hanks  and 
Handy  shores  in  the  torrid  zone  and  warmer  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone. 

A.  Plant  perennial. 

can^scens,  Kunth.  Stem  somewhat  woody  at  the  base: 
calyx  2-toothed,  2-keeled.  the  keels  slijjrhtly  villous; 
corolla  conspicuously  larger  than  in  related  species, 
rosy,  with  a  yellow  throat.  S.  America,  in  dry,  grassy 
placi's. 

citrioddra,  Kunth  ( A loysia  citriodd^ra,  Orteg. ) .  Lemon 
Vekbena.  Lvs.  in  whorls  of  3  or  4,  lanceolate,  short- 
stalked,  glabrous,  densely  covere<l  beneath  with  glandu- 
lar dots:  spikes  whorle<l  and  axillary  or  collected  in 
terminal  panicles,  which  may  be  3  in.  long  and  wide. 
H.  yi.  3i}7  (Verbena  triphylla).  CTn.o«*:14G0.  U.  C.II. 
11:301. 

A  florist  should  always  have  a  few  Lemon  Verbenas. 
Save  a  dozen  plants  in  spring,  shift  them  on  as  re«iuired, 
and  in  the  summer  plunge  the  pots  outside.  At  the 
approach  of  frost  bring  them  into  the  greenhouse,  stand 
them  under  the  lightest  and  coolest  bench,  and  give 
them  water  enough  merely  to  keep  the  wood  from 
shriveling.  In  early  February  shake  the  plants  out  of 
the  pots,  shorten  the  unripened  and  weak  wood,  repot 
in  fresh  soil,  using  4-inch  pots,  and  start  the  plants 
into  fresh  growth  in  a  temperatuie  of  55^.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  will  be  covered  with  new  growths  suitable 
for  cuttings.  Cuttings  root  rea<lily  in  about  3  weeks. 
The  sand  of  the  cutting-bench  should  be  a  little  warmer 
than  the  air.  Water  the  sand  twice  a  day,  and  keep  it 
well  soaked.  Never  allow  the  cuttings  to  wilt  from  sun- 
shine or  dryness.  Transfer  the  cuttings  when  rooted  to 
2-inch  pots,  and  in  Ax)ril  shift  to  ;{-inch  pots,  plunging 
them  in  a  mihl  hotbed,  where  by  the  middle  of  May,  with 
one  pinching,  they  will  have  become  fine,  bushy  plants. 
They  need  frequent  syringing  to  prevent  attacks  of  red 
H^'^^^'^r.  y^^  Scott  and  W.  M. 

LIQUIDAMBAR  (a  compound  of  the  Latin  liquidus, 
fluid,  and  the  Arabic  ambar,  amber,  the  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  in  America  from  the  fragrant  sap  which 
exudes  from  the  tree),  llama melidticetf.  A  genus  of 
about  4  species,  the  one  commonly  known  being  the 
Sweet  Gum  or  Liquidanibar  of  the  middle  and  s-outhern 
states,  a  most  interesting  tree  from  its  symmetrical 
head,  star-shaped  maple-like  lustrous  lvs.,  brilliant  au- 
tumnal color,  deep  furrowed  bark  and  corky  winged 
branches.  Its  branches  are  short  in  proportion,  and 
slender,  iriving  it,  when  young,  a  narrow,  pyramidal 
head,  which  becomes,  when  old,  a  narrow,  oblong 
crown.  Its  foliage  in  autumn  usually  assumes  a  deep 
crimson.  Its  corky  branches,  not  a  wholly  constant 
character,  add  to  its  picturesqueness  and  lend  to  its 
interest  in  winter.  In  the  southern  states,  where  it  fre- 
quents river  bottoms  and  is  one  of  the  most  common 
trees,  it  reaches  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  more.  Farther 
north,  where  it  is  found  on  the  borders  of  swamps  and 
is  rarer,  it  reaches  the  maximum  of  (50-70  ft.  On  drier 
and  hivlier  ground,  it  remains  a  small  tree.  In  cultiva- 
tion it  is  of  moderate  growth,  thriving  both  in  low, 
damp  places  and  on  higher  grounds,  reaching  a  height  of 
;{()-40  ft.  Beautiful  at  every  stage,  its  habit  adapts  it  to 
both  informal  and  formal  planting,  in  the  latter  respect 
I>articularly  to  street  and  park  planting,  under  which 
conditions  it  succeeds  well.    One  of  the  most  valuable 


trees  in  cultivation  in  the  middle  and  southern  states; 
its  lack  of  hardiness  farther  north  forbids  its  u^^e  there. 
It  is  free  from  ins»*cts  and  diseases,  and  is  said  to  with- 
stand salt  air.  Its  re>.in  resenjbles  the  liquid  stt>rax  of 
the  Orieiit.  It  is  propairated  by  seeds,  which  shotjld  be 
stratitied  as  s(M)n  as  ripe,  many  of  them  lying  dormant 
until  the  second  year.  It  requires  close  pruning  when 
transplanted. 

•tyraciflua,  Linn.  Sweet  Gum.  Bilsteo.  Stak- 
i.EAVEi>  or  Wki>  GtM.  Allioator  Tkee.  a  native  tre«", 
hO-I40  ft.  hiy:h:  lvs.  simple,  altt-mate,  generally  nmnjled 
in  outline,  deeply  and  palnuttely  fi-T-lobeil,  serrate,  aro- 
matic, decidu<ms,  glabrous  below  except  a  pubescence 
in  the  axils  of  the  veins;  lobes  triangular-ovate,  acute; 
petioles  (>-7  in.  long,  slender:  fls.  apetalous,  mon<ecious, 
in  globular  hea«ls,  the  staminate  heads  greenish,  J4  in. 
in  diameter,  in  terminal  ra«"emes,  the  pistillate  heads 
solitary,  h>ng-peduncle<l,  at  length  drooping,  l-l'-iin.  in 
diameter,  hanging  all  winter:  staminate  fls.  have  no 
calyx,  but  numerous  stamens  intermixed  with  snnill 
scales;  pistillate  fls.  cohere  as  to  their  ovaries,  forming 
globular  hea«ls  which  harden  in  the  fruit,  having  scales 
for  sepals,  4  rudimentary  anthers  and  2-celIed  ovaries, 
1-2-seeded:  capsules  2-beaked  at  the  summit,  forming 
together  a  dense  spinose  head.  March-Mav.  Conn,  and 
southern  N.  Y.  to  Fla.,  III.,  Mo.  and  Mex.'  G.F.  2:235. 
P.O.  .3:111.  G.C.  II.  14:(;:{3.  Mn.  4:117.  Gn.  24,  pp.  IGlJ, 
1G7  and  38,  p.  208. 

L.  orientalis.  Mill.  (L.  iniberbis,  Ait.).  A  tree  of  Asia  Minor. 
Verj' similar  to  L.  styr:i<-ifinit  ami  diflVriutf  in  that  the  lvs.  are 
smooth  in  the  axils  of  tlie  veins.  .^^  Phelps  WvmaN. 

LIQUOBICE.    See  Gbjcyrrhiza. 

LIRIOOI:NDBON  (Urion,  lily,  and  dendmn,  tree;  re- 
ferring to  the  shape  of  the  flowers).  Maijnvliiiceie. 
Ti'LiP  Tkee.  Whitewood.  Yelu>\v  Poplak.  Hardy 
ornamental,  deciduous  tree  of  pyrami<lal  habit,  with  al- 
ternate, long-petioled,  rather  large  lvs.  of  unusual  shape, 
and  large  tulip-like  greenish  yellow  fls.  appearing  iu 
spring.  A  very  beautiful  tree  for  park-planting  and  for 
avenues,  with  handsome,  clean  fi>liage  of  rather  light 
bluish  green  appearance,  rarely  attacked  by  insects  or 
fungi,  assuming  in  fall  a  brilliant  yellow  color;  the  fls., 
though  of  not  very  showy  color,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
size  and  shape.  The  Tulip  Tree  is  also  an  important 
forest  tree,  and  the  soft,  ttne-grained.  light  yellow  wood 
is  much  used  incarpentry  for  furniture, boat-building  and 
the  manufacture  of  small  articles;  it  does  not  split  easily 
but  is  readily  worked  and  bent  to  any  required  shape.  The 
inner  bark  is  said  to  have  medical  properties.  The  Tulip 
Tree  grows  best  in  deep,  rich  and  somewhat  moist  soil. 
Transplanting  is  not  easy;  it  is  best  done  in  spring, 
just  before  the  tree  starts  into  new  growth.  Prop,  by 
seeds  sown  in  fall  or  stratified  and  sown  in  spring:  va- 
rieties are  usually  grafte<l  or  budded  on  seedling  stock, 
rarely  prop,  by  layers.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  hol- 
low, especially  those  grown  aUmg  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  species.  One  species  in  N.  America  from  R.I.  and 
Vt.  to  Wis.,  south  to  Fla.  and  ^liss. ;  also  occurring  in 
China.  Lvs.  with  conspicuous  deciduous  stipules  co- 
hering when  young  and  inclosing  the  next  leaf:  fls. 
terminal,  solitary,  with  3  spreading  sepals  and  6  erect, 
broadly  ovate  petals:  stamens  numerous,  with  long  and 
linear  anthers;  pistils  numerous,  forming  a  narrow 
colmnn,  developing  into  a  light  brown  cone,  at  maturity 
the  carpels,  each  consisting  of  a  long,  narrow  wing  with 
a  1-2-seeded  nutlet  at  the  base,  separate  from  the  slen- 
der spindle.  The  Liriodendron  is  one  of  the  noblest 
trees  of  the  American  forest. 

Tulipifera,  Linn.  Fig.  1.302.  Tall  tree,  to  l.'O.  rarely 
to  r.>U  ft.,  with  a  trunk  to  10  ft.  in  diam.,  often  destitute 
of  branches  for  a  considerable  height,  glabrous:  lvs. 
about  as  broad  as  lonsr.  with  2  lobes  at  the  truncate  and 
notched  apex  and  2-4  lobes  at  the  base,  bluish  green 
above,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath.  i'Miin.  long:  fls.  green- 
ish vellow.  marked  orange  within  at  the  base,  IV2-2  in. 
long".  Mav.June.  S. 8.1:13.  Em.  2:00.-).  B.M.275.  Gnjr 
7:259.  A.G.  1892:485.  Mn.  2.  p.  4:  0.  p.  145.  Gn.  34,  p. 
42.  V.  20:80.  — Var.  pyramidale,  Lav.  (var.  fasfifiidtut». 
Hort.).  With  upritrht  branches,  forming  a  narrow  pyr- 
amid.   Var.  integrifolium,  Kir  an.    Lvs.  rounded  at  the 
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base  without  IoIm's.  Vur.  obtuiilobum,  Pursh.  Lvs,  with 
t  ily  one  rouiulej  loW  on  ftwh  nUle  of  the  base.  There 
are  niso  sr»-eral  vans,  with  vurie:;iit«-<l  |vs.,<»f  wtiich  var. 
aiireo-marKin^tam,  Hort.  ( var.  iKinifh-'.  Hort.  ),with  Ivh. 
edged  yellow,  is  one  of  the  best.    F.S.  11»:2(»2.');  20:2081. 


/// 
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1302.  Tulip  tree— Liriodendron  Tulipifera  (X  14). 

—  In  the  middle  West,  Liriodendron  is  universally 
known  as  Whitewood.  To  lumbermen  in  the  East  it  is 
known  as  Poplar  and  Tulip  Poplar. 

Alfred  Hehdek. 

LIRlOPE  (named  after  the  nymph  Liriope).  Hifma- 
(loract^f.  A  tender,  bulbous  plant  from  China,  growintf 
a  foot  high,  with  grass-like  foliage  and  1  or  2  scapes 
overtopping  the  Ivs.,  which  bear  from  July  to  September 
as  many  as  1>0  violet-colored  tis.  in  a  spike-like  raceme 
<J-r2  in.  long  and  1  in.  wide.  The  tis.  are  less  than  K  in. 
across,  G-parte«l  ati<l  arraiigtMl  in  groups  <if  ;\-7t  along  the 
raceme.  They  vary  from  dark  ])urple  through  violet  to 
whitish.  The  deepest  color  is  the  finest,  and  is  set  olf 
by  the  yellow  anthers.  The  genus  has  only  one  species 
and  has  been  referred  to  5  different  families.  The  plant 
has  a  short,  thick,  stoloniferous  rhizome,  no  stem:  no 
perianth  tube,  and  hypogynous  stamens.  It  is  procur- 
able through  Dutch  bulb  growers,  an«l  should  perhaps 
be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  the  year  round. 

spic^ta.  Lour.  (L.  fframhiifdlia.  Baker).  Lvs.  all 
radical,  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  ^{-nerved,  with  a  few 
brown  scales  at  the  liase:  stamens  G:  stvle  columnar: 
ovary  .3-celled.  B.M.  ."j;U8.  B.R.  Ti't^Ki.  and"  L.B.C.  7:094, 
all  as  Ophiopogan  spicatn.t.  —  Var.  densifldra  (L.  gra- 
whiifoliinn  (h  tsiffortim,  Hort.  Van  Tubergen)  is  pre- 
sumably the  best  form.  \Y-_  3j_ 

LISIANTHUS  (Greek,  smooth  flower).  Geniiani\cea>. 
The  choice  and  rare  plant  known  to  catalogues  as  L. 
Russellianus  is  one  of  the  largest-tlowered  species  of 
the  Gentian  family.  It  is  a  tender  annual  from  Texas 
and  Mexico,  and  grows  1J4  ft.  hiirh.  pro<lucing  its 
r)-lobed,  purple,  dark-eyed  fls.  in  summer  an<l  fall.  Un- 
der favorable  conditions  the  tis.  are  4  in.  across,  as 
manyas  10  or  11  on  a  j»lant,  and  individual  blossoms  have 
been  known  to  last  three  weeks.  The  proper  name  of 
this  plant  is  I^nstonta  Ji'usseniava.  In  Lisianthus.  the 
ovary  appears  to  be  2  celled,  because  the  placentfp  are 
connivent  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  but  in  Eustoma  the 
placentae  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  consider- 
able space.  Lisianthus  has  about  GO  species,  all  tropical 
American;  Eustoma  only  2  species. 


Bai8elli4nus.  Hook.  (Properly  A' >l«^^m<(  Jtii.^in>lidnum, 
G.  Don).  Glauc«»u»:  f«teni  siutple,  or  with  a  few  opposite 
branches:  lvs.  opposite,  <-onnute,  ovate  (»r  ovate-oldong, 
.'{-o-nerved  :  tis.  panided.  as  large  as  a  tulip  ;  lobes* 
obovate,  spreading;  stigma  of  2  very  lur^e,  irnen, velvety, 
spreiMling  platj'x:  pod  t»blong:  seeds  minute,  pale 
brc.wn.  B.M.  ;Mi2G.  G.  t.  III.  4:  240.  K.H.  l^GU: 
51  and  l88l,  p.  189.  -^   j^j 

This  tine  plant  is  difficult  to  grow  in  America. 
In  the  Old  Worhl  it  is  usually  treated  as  a  cool 
greeidiouse  subject,  being  sown  in  early  s(tring 
fur  summer  an«l  autumn  bloom.  The  writer  has 
not  grown  it  for  thirty  years,  but  in  view  of  the 
renewed  interest  in  this  ]>lant,  his  experience 
may  be  useful.  The  seed  should  be  sown  care- 
fully, and  at  every  stage  of  the  plant's  growth 
over-waterintr  should  be  guarded  against.  The 
see<Uings  are  very  likely  to  damp-off'.  When  they 
are  ready  for  trans-planting  from  the  seed-beds, 
use  small  pots.  When  larger  plants  are  needed, 
place  them  in  a  light,  airy  place  and  give  gener- 
ous bottom  heat.  For  soil,  use  good  loam,  sand 
and  well -rotted  manure.  p_  l_  Harris. 

LISSOCHtLUS  I  Greek,  .smooth  lip).  Orchid- 
()rc(t .  This  genus  c«mtains  about  .30  species  «lis- 
persed  in  tropical  and  8.  Africa.  Jsome  of  them 
are  very  handsttme,  but  they  seem  to  be  little  cultivated 
in  America,  only  a  single  species  being  atlvertised  here. 
The  plants  are  terrestial  herbs,  distinguished  from  their 
ni'ar  allies  by  the  dissinalarity  of  the  sepals  and  petals, 
the  latter  being  much  larger  and  wider  and  usually  of 
a  different  c<dor.  The  lvs.  are  plicate  and  prominently 
veined,  long  and  narrow:  stems  very  short,  leafy,  tinally 
thickened  into  pseudobul))s:  raceme  simple:  scape  long, 
stout,  sheathed  but  leafless,  growing  beside  the  pseudo- 
))ulb:  labelium  spurred  orsaccate.joined  tothe  base  of  the 
colunm.  The  plants  maybe  grown  in  a  comi»ost  of  til)rous 
loam,  leaf-mold  and  san<l.  During  the  growing  season 
they  recjuire  plenty  of  water,  but  <luring  three  months 
of  winter  they  should  be  allowed  to  rest  and  be  kept  dry. 

Kr6bsii,  A.  R  ..  Lvs.  in  tufts  on  the  young  stems, 
elli|»tic-lanceolate.  o-12  in.  long  :  scape  2-;{  ft.  high  : 
raceme  12-18  in.  long,  with  20-HO  tis. :  sepals  linear-ob- 
long, bent  back.  >;reen,  with  dull  purple  bl«»tches;  petals 
much  larger,  gcdden  yellow;  lip  yellow,  petidulous,  sac- 
cate between  the  snuill,  roundetl  lateral  loltes;  middle 
lobe  orbicular,  notchetl  in  front.  Flowers  from  May  to 
Oct..  the  tis.  remaining  a  long  time.  Natal.  B.M.  58G1. 
-Adv.  1895  by  Pitcher  &  Manda. 

L.  gipanthig,  Welw.  &  Reichb.  f.  A  gigantic  orchid  whose  lvs. 
are  said  to  grow  to  a  length  of  8  ft.,  with  tlower  spikes  twice  as 
liigh:  sepals  linear,  curled  backward:  petals  ohloiig-quadrate, 
1%  in.  ai*ross,  pinkish  rose:  labelium  .{  in.  long,  with  a  long 
spur ;  middle  lol>e  trowel-shai>e<l,  purjile.  striix  d  with  darker 
lines.  Congo.  G.C.  III.:{:C17.  S.H.J:;5.%."..  I.H.'.i.'t-.'V.i.— L.  Hors- 
fiillii,  Bateni.  A  robust  plant,  with  plicate  lvs.  2-;j  ft.  long  and 
5-<5  in.  broa«l,  sharp-pointeil:  Hower  stalk  twice  the  length  of 
the  lvs.,witli  many  large  tis.  :5  in.  in  diameter:  sepals  retlexed, 
rich  purple-brown  on  the  upper  side:  i)etals  much  larger,  almost 
scjuare,  white,  suffused  with  rose.  B..M.  .>186.  Handsomer  than 
the  tirst.— 7„.  rf~<.<!*'MJ«,  Lin<ll.  Lvs.  bro;id  and  stiff:  stem  :{-4  ft. 
high  :  sepals  brown  :  i)e  als  and  labelium  fine  rose-colored. 
B.R.  .'J0:12.  Also  a  showy  plant.— Z/.  speciosus.  R.  Br.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  nearly  underground  :  lvs.  dark  green,  ensiform  :  scape 
2-4  ft.  high,  with  fragrant  tis.  2  in.  across:  sepals  small,  green, 
retlexed:  petals  large,  yellow;  lixi  mostly  yeliow,  apparently 
on  the  upper  side,  due  to  the  inversion  of  the  tis.  .June, 
.luly.    Cape.    B.R.  7:573  (erroneously  numbered  ."S).    P.M.B. 

•*=-*«'•  Heixrich  Hasselbring. 

LIST£:BA  (after Martin  Lister,  1G;{8(  ?)-1712).  OrchUl- 
liceip.  Small,  slender,  erect  herbs,  with  fibrous  or  some- 
times fleshy  roots,  bearing  a  pair  of  opposite  green  lvs. 
near  the  middle,  and  1  or  2  scales  near  the  base  of  the 
stem:  tis.  small,  spurless,  in  a  terminal  raceme:  sepals 
and  petals  similar,  spreading  or  retlexed;  labelium  rather 
longer,  narrow,  entire  or  2-lobed.  About  10  species,  na- 
tives of  the  north  temperate  zone. 

convallarioides,  Torr.  Stem  4-10  in.  high,  with  smooth, 
round-oval,  obtuse.  cusi>idate  lvs.:  raceme  2-3  in.  long, 
bearing  '.i-l2  greenish  yellow  tis.  .Tune-Aug.  In  woods. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Alaska  and  Calif. ;  south  to  N.  C. 
in  theMts.    B.B.  1:47:}. 
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cordjkta.  Very  slender,  '5-10  in.  luKh  :  Ivs.  cordate- 
ovate,  niuoronate:  nu'eme  1-2  in.  Ii»ng,  with  4-20  minute 
purplish  Hs.  June-Any.  In  moist  woods.  Nova  Scotia 
to  Alaska  and  Ore.,  south  to  N.  J. ;  Eu.    B.B.  1 :  -IT.J. 

Heinrich  Hasselbkino. 

LITHOSPfBMUM  (Greek,  rock  seed;  the  seeds  like 
little  stones),  liorritqiniivva .  This  ini'hnles  a  few  low- 
growing  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  minor  imjior- 

taiice.  The  best  known  is  L. 
proKtt'iitum,  a  roek-irarden 
trailer,  which  bears  numer- 
ous h'afy  spikes  of  blue  rts., 
eadi  about  -i  in.  across, from 
earlv    summer   to    autumn. 


1303.  Puccoon,— 
Lithospermum  canescens  (X  %). 


1304.   Lithospermum 
p.ngustifolium.    Nat.  size. 


The  common  Gromwell,  L.  officinale,  is  rarely  cult,  as 
a  medicinal  herb.  The  rest  are  procurable  from  dealers 
in  native  plants.  See«ls  of  the  (iromwell  and  the  western 
species  are  procurable,  and  plants  of  the  other  kinds. 
L.  proHtratum  is  said  to  be  prop,  only  by  cuttintrs  of  the 
previ«»us  year's  woo<l;  L.  itmltif! trutn  by  cuttinjrs  of 
youusr  shoots.    The  kinds  with  red  ro<tts  yield  a  dye. 

Lithospermum  has  about  40  species  in  extra-tropical 
refrions:  herbs  or  sultshrubs.  roujrh.  silky,  or  bristly: 
Ivs.  alternate:  fls.  white,  yellow,  bluish  or  violet;  calyx 
,^-parted;  corolla  funni  1  or  salver-shaped,  5-lobed;  sta- 
meusi  5,  fixed  to  the  tube:  ovary  4-lobed. 


A.    Color  of  fin.  blue  or  purplish. 

B.    JIabit  trailing:   tuhe  of  corolla  densely  hairy,  thrice 
as  lony  as  the  calyx. 

prostr&tum,  Lois.  Gentian  Blie  Gromwell.  Sub- 
shrut':  Ivs,  lanceolate-linear,  margin  somewhat  revolute: 
tube  of  corolla  ])ubescent  outside,  densely  villous  at 
apex.  S.  Eu.  This  is  presumably  the  plant  in  the  trade, 
since  L.  prostration,  Buckl..  is  a  white-Hd.  annual 
properly  called  L.  Matanicnuse.  However.  L.  prostra- 
tum,  Lois.,  is  referred  by  Index  Keweiisis  to  L.  fruti- 
cositm,  which  see.    Gu.  4.">,  p.  135.    J.H.  III.  .T2:475. 

BB.    Ila bit  erect:  tafje  of  corolla  not  hairy. 

fruticosum,  Linn.  Dlstinpruished  as  above  by  DeOr.n- 
ildle.  and  apparently  more  of  a  shmb.  with  the  leaf 
margins  decidedly  revolute.    IS.  Eu.  — Not  cult. 

AA.    Color  of  fls.  pale  yellow,  yellow  or  orange. 

B.    Size  of  fls.  small ;  fnbe  about  as  long  as  the  calyx: 

roots  not  red. 

c.    Inflorescence  sparse :  throat  of  corolla  crested  with 

apin-ndaijes. 

ofliciniile,  Linn.  Gkomweli..  Much  branched,  2-.1  ft. 
high  :  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  2  in.  or  less 
long:  lis.  dull  white.  Along  N.  E.  roadsides,  but  natu- 
ralized from  Eu. 

cc.    Inflorescence  dense:  throat  of  corolla  nearly  devoid 

of  appendages, 

pildsum,  Xutt.  Mostly  unbranched,  1  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
linear  and  linear-lanceolate,  2-4  in.  long:  tis.  dull  green- 
ish yellow,  crowded  in  a  leafy  thyr.-ie.  Western  N. 
Amer. 

BB.    Size  of   fls.   large,  showy:    tube  of   corolla    much 
longer  than  the  calyx:   roots  red,  long  and  deep. 

c.    Floral  leaves  reduced  to  })racts  vo  longer  than  the 

calyx. 

multifldrum,  Torr.  Height  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  linear:  tls. 
light  yellow,  spicate.     Kocky  Mts.  to  W.  Tex. 

cc.    Floral  leaves  mucJi  longer  than  the  calyx. 

D.  Tube   of  corolla    ^i-2  times  as   long  <is   the   calyx: 
crests  of  throat  little  if  at  ail  projecting  or  arching. 

E.  Fls,  nearly  with   ut  pedicels:   glandular  ring  at  the 

fiase  naked. 

can^scens,  Lehm.  PicrooN,  of  the  Indians.  Red 
R(H)T.  Indian  Paint.  Fig.  i:{0;{.  Height  -12  ■  .  or 
more:  tls.  orange.  Plains  and  open  w(h-  '  in  $•  ^'" 
soil,  upper  Canada  to  Ala.,  west  to  Ariz.        M.  4381». 

EE.    Fls.  mostly    pedicelled:    glandular  ring  at    base 
within  bearing  JO  very  hirsute  lobes  or  '.eeth. 

hirtum,  Lehm.  Height  1-2  ft.:  fls.  bright  orange. 
Piue  barrens,  Mich,  to  Fla.  ana  Colo. 

DD.    Tube  of  corolla  2-4  times  as   long   as   the   calyx  • 
crests  of  the  throat  conspicuous  tnid  arching, 

angustifdlium.  Michx.  Fig.  l.%4.  Height  9-12  in.  or 
more:  Ivs.  all  linear:  fls.  of  2  sorts,  the  earlier  and  con- 
spicuous kind  bright  yellow,  with  corolla  tube  1  in.  or 
s<)  long,  later  ones  and  those  of  th»'  more  diffusely 
branching  plants  with  inconspicuous  pale  corolla,  with- 
out crests  in  the  throat  and  j>roi>ably  cleistogenous. 
Api>arently  all  irrades  betwetn  early  large  fls.  and  late 
small  ones.  Prairies.  D.  M.  An«lrews  says  it  has  pale 
cream  fls.  Var,  longifldrum  (  />.  longiflorum .  Hort..  I).  M. 
Amlrews)  is  said  to  gn»w  1  ft.  high,  with  larger,  pale 
lemon  fls.  and  comes  true  from  seed.  Grows  wild  in 
<^"<'Io-  W.  M. 

LIT/JEA.    See  Agave. 

LITHR.ffiA  (Chilean  name).  An<icardii)cr(r.  A  genus 
of  small  .South  American  trees  related  to  Rhus,  and  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker  included  in  that  genus.  The  plant 
cult,  by  some  under  this  name  seems  not  to  be  true  to 
name,  as  it  is  a  tree  with  undivitled  Ivs..  while  tl.e  true 
plant  is  as  hrub  with  l-H  pairs  of  Ifts.  and  odd  pinnate. 
D.  C.  Mon.  Phan.  vol.  4. 

Aroeirinha.  March.  {L.  molleo)des,  Engl.).  Shrub, 
9-12  ft.  high:  Ivs.  of  5  lanceolate  Ifts.,  the  rachis  and 
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petiole  narrow-wingod  ;  Ifts.  2-3  in.  ionp:.  jrlabroiis, 
with  small  panicles  of  ^ri'^'ni^li  yellow  tls.  and  almost 
white  drupes  1-2  lines  in  dium.   Brazil. 

J.   H.   8.  XuKTON. 

LITTONIA  (Dr.  Samuel  Litton,  professor  of  bo+^any 
in  Koyal  Dublin  Society).  LiHaceit-.  Littonia  and 
(iloriosa  are  called  Climbing  Lilies.  They  are  tender, 
tuberous  plants,  with  glossy,  lanceolate  Ivs.  which  curl 
at  the  tips  into  tendrils,  enabling  the  plants  to  reach 
(>-8  ft.  The  fls.  are  0-parted,  but  in  Littonia  tlie  seg- 
ments are  not  rertexed  like  a  Cyclamen,  as  in  Uloriosa. 
Fls.  nodding,  bell-shaped,  orange.  1  in.  or  more  across; 
segments  oblong,  acuminate,  114  in.  ?ong:  capsule  long, 
y-celled;  seeds  scarlet,  about  the  size  of  a  sweet  pea, 
r«>und,  arranged  in  2  series.  The  od<l-shaped  tubers  are 
about  \%  in.  across  and  may  be  planted  outdoors  in  May. 
There  are  4  species,  1  from  Arabia,  1  from  S.  Africa 
and  2  from  tropical  Africa. 

mod6sta,  Hook.  Lower  Ivs.  in  ."^'s,  upper  ones  alter- 
nate: perianth  segments  provided  with  a  small  oblong 
nectarv,  partiallv  closed  bv  a  ciliated  scale  on  each  side: 
style  ;{'-cut.  S.  Africa.  B.M.  472:«.  Var.  Keitii,  Hort.,  is 
an  improved  form,  with  larger  and  "'ore  abundant  tls. 

John  E   < -    u-^     r  '  W.  M. 

LIVE  -  FOREVEE.      Stdnm    La     'i '   •       .rd    other 

**>    U..  .iS. 

LIVERLEAF.    Hepntica. 

LIVERWORT.  A  general  name  for  a  gr^.  ,-  .  p- 
togamia  (tlowerless  plants),  somewhat  allied  to  mosses 
and  known  as  Hepaticie.  Conocephalus  and  Marchantia 
have  been  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants  as  suitable 
for  rockwork  and  bog  gardens.  Luimlaria  is  a  common 
weed  in  greenhouses. 

LIVING  ROCK.    Consult  J /i/ta/oMiJtm. 

LIVIBTONA  (Patrick  :\Iurray,  Baron  of  Livistone). 
Palmactti-.  About  14  species  of  fan  palms  from  tropical 
eastern  Asia,  Malaya  and  Australia.  Trunks  usually 
tall,  stout,  ringed  below,  clothed  above  with  dead  leaf- 
sheaths:  Ivs.  spreading,  orbiculai.  plicate,  split  to  the 
middle  or  below;  the  segments  bitid.  infolded,  naked  or 
fibrous  along  the  margin*^  rachis 
r.hort;  ligul  small,  cordatt  i.ree:  pe- 
titde  long,  stout,  flat  or  rountled  above, 
convex  below,  often  spiny  along  the 
margins;  sheaths  margined  with  re- 
ticulate fibers  :  spadices  long,  at  first 
ascending,  pendent  in  fruit,  long- 
pedunded,  looseh'  branched,  the 
l»ranches  slender:  spathesnumy,  long, 
tubular,  ccmipressed,  sheathing  the 
peduncle,  thick,  coriaceous,  bitid  or 
2-lipped,  2-keeled  or  ancipital  :  no 
bracts  or  braetlets:  fis.  greenish:  fr. 
smooth  and  shining,  obbtng-globose  or 
ellipsoidal,  black,  blue,  yt^llow  or 
brown. 

From  the  seven  allied  genera  men- 
tioned under  Tjicuala,  Livist<ma  is  dis- 
tinguished by  tin'  following  charac- 
ters: tls.  hernuiphrotlite:  carpels  of 
')ie  ovary  globose,  distinct  or  slightly 
cohering  :  styles  short,  distinct  or  co- 
herintr:  albumen  not  twisted,  broadly 
scooped  out  on  the  ventral  side: 
branches  of  the  spadices  not  bracted 
or  the  lower  ones  bracted. 

A.    Lfs.  (jlaucons  bereath. 

Jenkinsiiap,,  Gntf.  Lvs.  vr.  ft.  broad,  renifonn.  flabel- 
late,  7()-8(>-li(i,  glaucoi's  lieneath,  the  divisions  vi'ry  nar- 
row, straight,  shortly  and  obtusely  2  tootl'ed.   Assam. 

AA.    Lvs.  not  glaucous  beneath. 
B.    Petioles  without  .opines. 

Woddfordii,  Ridley.  Petioles  slender,  without  thorns, 
only  I4  in.  thick  :  lvs.  orbicular,  (piite  thin  2  ft.  long, 
18  in.  wide,  split  into  very  narrow  acuminat  lobes,  the 
lower  on<?*  free  almost  to  the  base,  the  inn       >nes  split 


only  one-fourth  of  th?  way  down:  spadices  verj*  slender, 
the  short  slender  branches  protruding  trom  the  mouths 
of  tubular  brown  sheaths:  drupe  globose,  %  in.  in  <liam., 
bright  red.  Polynesia.  First  described  in  (J.C.  III. 
2.J:  177.  — Nearly  related  to  L.  ((u.strnliK,  Init  more  grace- 
ful, with  smallei  tlowers  and  fruit. 

BB.    Petioles  spiuy  below  the  middle. 

c.    Length  of  spi^ies  %in.  or  Itss. 

olivaefbrmis,  Mart.  (Conjpha  Gebdnga.  Hort.,  in  part). 
Stems  mediu  n  :  lvs.  glai>rous  ;  petiole  somewhat  3- 
angled;  spines  retrorse,  1-3  lines  long:  segments  12-15 
in.  long,  deeply  bilo'.v«.,  Ihe  lobes  very  long,  acuminate, 
linear,  pendent,  with  <»r  without  very  short  filaments: 
fr.  olive-shaped,  solitary,  or  twin  and  connate  to  the 
middle.    Brazil. 

cc.   Length  of  spines  1  in.  or  more. 

D.    Shape  of  lvs.  reniform. 

Chin^nsis,  H.  Br.  (Lctania  liorhonira,  Hort.,  not 
Lam. ).  Stem  (i  ft.  higli,  more  than  1  ft.  thick,  gray,  with 
apj)roximate  rings  :  lvs.  many;  petiole  erjualing  the 
blade,  covered  to  about  the  mi<ldle  with  retrorse  brown 
spines,  1  in.  or  more  long  ;  i)la(le  reniform,  4-(»  ft.  in 
diam.;  segments  linear -lanceolate,  long- i)endulous, 
deeply  forked,  filiferous,  the  lower  1-2  ft.  long,  1-2  in. 
wide,  tiie  middle  3  ft.  long,  the  lobes  acuminate,  4-8  in. 
long.    China. 

DD.    Shape  of  lis.  orbicular. 

rotundifdlia.  Mart.  (ChamTfrops  Birob,  Sieb.  C.  Iti/r 
rho,  Hort. ).  Stem  40-00  ft.  high,  1-VA  ft.  in  diam.,  erect 
or  subflexuous,  brownish  black,  obscurely  ringed ;  petiole 
0  ft.,  with  recurved  spines  \%  in.  long  at  the  base;  blade 
3-0  ft,  in  diam.,  suborbicular,  at  length  somewhat  peltate 
throifgh  reversion  of  the  lowest  lobes;  segments  ()0-90, 
connate  for  one-third  their  length,  bifid  to  the  middle, 
the  lobes  long-acumin.Tte.  Java.  li.B.  21:110.  F.R. 
1:301.    S.H.2:28. 

BBB.    Petioles  "piny  from  base  to  apex. 

E.    Sif/ments  of  the  lvs.  free  one-third  of  the  way  down. 

altlssima,  Zoll.  Lvs.  bright  shining  green,  iy2-2  ft. 
long;  segments  free  one-third  of  the  way  down,  bifid  at 
the  apex;  petiole  2-(i  ft.,  upper  part  green,  brown  toward 
the  base,  inclosed  in  a  reddish  brown  network  of  woody 


1305.  Livistona  hun^iiis. 

fibers,  armed  on  the  marj^  .is  with  ^ tout  black  recurred 
spines.    Java. 

EK.    Sigtnents  free  nearly  to  the  base. 

F.    Position  of  segments  rigid,  not  drooping. 

u,ustrWis,  Mart.  {Corilpha  nusfrdlis,  R.  Br.).  Stems 
40-80  ft.  high:  lvs.  in  a  dense  crown,  orbicular  3-4  ft.  in 
•liam..  divi(led  to  or  l>e!ow  the  middle  into  40-.')0  narrow, 
plicate,  acuminate  setrments.  either  entire  or  2-cleft  at 
the  apex.      -^tralia.   B..M.<;274.  (in.  2G,  p.  .3.17.   V.y::{28. 
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FP.    Pnsltion  of  seijnients  drooping. 

o.    Xumher  of  aegmeuts  10-12. 

Hodgendorpii,  Hort.  St  in  tall,  cjlindrical,  with  tri- 
angulur  leaf-f^cars:  petiole  rounded  on  the  back,  3-5  ft. 
long,  red-browTi  at  the  base,  olive-green  above:  spines 
stout,  recurved.  VA-'l^.^  in.  apart,  %-'!%  in.  long:  leaf 
suborbicular.  4,^^-6  ft.  in  diam. ;  segments  plicate,  cune- 
nato.  pendulous  at  the  apex  and  .")-7-lobed.  the  lobes 
acute.   Java.    l.H.  21:174.    F.R.  1:427.    Gn.  25,  p.  392. 

GG.    Xiimber  of  segments  more  than  12. 

htimilis,  R.Br.  (/:.  JfarW.F.Muell.).  Fig.  1305.  Stems 
4-lG  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  at  h-ugth  orbicular-cordate.  3  ft.  in 
diam.,  deeply  divided;  segments  narrow,  plicate,  acumi- 
nate, the  filaments  between  the  lobes  altogether  wanting 
or  very  minute  or  1  in.  long:  petiole  much  Uattened, 
with  a<'ute  edges  iiordered  with  small  prickles  inter- 
mixed with  larirer  ones,  often  ^.iin.  long.  X.  Australia. 
—  Fig.  1305  is  redrawn  from  Martins. 

subglobdsa,  Mart.     A  medium-sized  palm  :    Ivs. 
brous.  the   rays  10-12  in.  long.  2-parted  nearly  to 
base,  the  lobes  linear,  very  acuminate,  pendul<<us  : 
subglobose.   Java.  — Known  in  Java  as  "Sedangan." 

Jared  G.  Smith. 

This  is  the  most  extensively  grown  genus  of  fan- 
leaved  palms  in  commercial  horticulture  of  the  ]>resent 
daj-,  its  commonest  representative  being  the  well-known 
"Chinese  Fan  Palm,"X.  Chiuensi.s,  which  is  also  known 
to  the  trade,  and  improperly,  as  Latauid  Borbnnica.  In 
general,  the  members  of  this  gt-nus  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  grow,  though  it  is  well  to  make  some  distinc- 
tions in  culture  between  such  strong-growing  and  com- 
paratively hardy  palms  an  Ij.Chhn'ii.'<ls  and  L.  an.'itrali.^, 
and  the  more  tender  species  from  Java  and  northern 
Australia,  among  which  L.  hit  milts,  L.  olinfformis  and 
L.  rotnndifolia  are  prominent. 

For  those  of  the  first  section  a  strong  loamy  soil  well 
enriched  with  thoroughly  «lecayed  stable  manure,  good 
drainage,  an  abundance  of  water  and  a  niirht  tempera- 
ture of  60°  will  provide  satisfactory  conditions  for 
sturdy  growth. 

The  more  tmpical  species,  of  which  L.  rotuvfli folia  is 
a  good  example,  make  better  progress  in  a  somewhat 
lighter  soil  and  a  higher  temperature,  05°  to  70^  being 
more  congenial  to  them  than  the  cool  treatment  accorded 
their  strouirer  relatives.  3Iore  shade  is  also  required  for 
the  warmhouse  species,  in  order  to  retain  the  rich  green 
color  that  a  healthy  Livistona  should  present. 

Red  spider  and  white  scale  are  two  of  the  most  trouble- 
some insects  to  the  grower  cf  Livistonas.  the  first  being 
controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  thorotiirh  syringing,  while 
the  latter  may  be  eradicated  by  the  careful  use  of  various 
insecticides,  though  avoiding  the  frequent  application 
of  extract  of  tobacco,  the  contituied  use  of  the  latter 
substance  often  resulting  in  injury  to  the  foliage  of 
Livistonas, 

L.  ausfralis  is  a  more  stubby-growing  plant  than  L. 
Chinensis.  the  fan-like  leaves  are  stilfer  and  less  grace- 
ful, and  the  footstalks  are  more  thoroughly  armed  with 
stout  spines  while  the  leaves  are  also  smaller  in  propor- 
tion to  the  plant  than  those  of  L.  Chinensis.  L.  Uoogen- 
(Jorpii  and  L.  ojivtrformis  are  somewhat  alike  in  young 
plants,  but  the  first  has  many  more  and  coarser  spines 
on  the  footstalks,  and  the  stalks  of  L.  Ilooijcndorpii  are 
generally  longer,  the  leaves  of  hoth  being  much  divided. 
L.  rotnndifolia  and  L.  altissima  are  nnich  alike  in  a 
small  state,  and  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  substituted  for  those 
of  L.  rot II nil i folia.  The  leaves  of  L.  rofnndi folia  are  flat- 
ter and  more  even  in  outline,  those  of  L.  ftlfissima  being 
somewhat  undulated,  as  thouirh  they  were  crowded  on 
the  st.'ilk.  In  fact,  small  plants  of  L.  rotundifnUa  are 
usually  more  symmetrical,  and  also  have  longer  foot- 

s^al*'*"  W.  H.  Taplis. 

LL6TDIA  (after  Edward  Lloyd,  who  found  the  plant 
in  Wales).  LiliHrc^.'.  About  4  species  of  bulbous  plants, 
of  which  L.  alp'na  was  said  by  Baker  to  have  the  widest 
distribution  Oi:  any  |>',ant  in  the  lily  family.  Dwarf 
plants,  with  hard.  gras<y  Ivs.  and  si.iail.  whitish,  lona:- 
lasting  rts.:  perianth  G-parted;  segments  withering  and 


LOASA 

persistent ;    stamens  6.  hypogynons.  shorter  than  the 
perianth:  capsule  obovoid;  seeds  fiattish. 

alpina,  Salisb.  (L.  serotina.  Sweet).  Distinguished 
from  the  other  species  by  having  an  oblique,  somewhat 
rhizomatous  rootstock  and  glands  on  the  claws  of  the 
perianth  segments.  Radical  Ivs.  2—4,  linear,  convolute: 
stem  usually  l-fid..  li-D  in.  long:  Ivs.  3—4,  small,  linenr: 
fls.  whitish,  yellowish  purple  at  its  base.  Mts.  of  Wales 
to  Sicily,  Himalayas,  Colorado.  — Adv.  1889  by.  F.  H. 
Horsford. 

LOASA  (South  American  name).  Loasd.ce(f.  These 
plants  are  too  nuich  like  nettles  to  deser.  e  cultivation, 
though  their  Ms.  are  odd  and  interesting.  The  pain 
from  their  pricks  lasts  several  days.  Each  of  the  5- 
hooded  petals  ctmtains  a  bunch  of  stamens.  They  are 
treated  as  half-hardy  anni:als.  C&ee  Annuals.)  A  ge- 
nus of  about  50  tropical  American  herbs,  erect  or  twin- 
ing: Ivs.  alternate  or  opposite,  entire,  lolied  or  decom- 
pound :  capsule  3-5-valved  from  the  apex,  rarely  twisted : 
ovary  l-celled;  ovules  numerous.  The  allied  genus 
Blumenbachia  differs  in  having  capsules  which  are 
lontritudinally  5-10-valved  and  most  frequently  spirally 
twisted. 


1306    I^oasa  tricolor  {X%). 

A.    Sepals  an  long  as  pvtals. 

tricolor,  Lindl.  Fi?.  1.306.  Annual.  2  ft.  high:  Irs. 
opposite,  bipinnatifid.  very  ]>rickly:  sepals  as  lonir  as 
the  petals  :  petals  vellow:  crown  red:  filaments  white. 
Chile.    B.R.  8:067.  ' 

AA.    Sepals  shorter  than  petals. 

B.    r  'als  yellow. 

hispida,  Linn.  Annual.  IH  ft.  high:  Ivs.  alternate, 
5  in.  long.  3V2  in.  wide,  pinni'tifid:  .-.egments  lobed:  se- 
pals much  shorter  than  the  petals:  petals  vellow.  over 
1  in.  long.  June-Auir.  Peru.  B.M.  .3057'  (J.C.  111. 
22:291.    Gn.  25,  p.  451. -Cult,  in  pots  abroad. 

BB.    Petals  wJiite. 

vulc&nica,  Andre  {L.  WdlUsii.  Hort  ).  Erect,  busby 
ainmal,  2-.{  ft.  high:  Ivs.  3-()  in.  broad.  3-parted;  seg- 
ments serrate,  each  with  a  long  stalklet,  the  lateral 
ones  often  divided  into  3  Ifts.:  sepals  shorter  thnn  the 
petals;    petnls    white;    eve  of    H.  of  2   concentric   red 
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bands,  with   5  yellow  spots  outside.     New  Cxrenada. 
B.M.  WIO.     I.H.  25:302.     R.H.  181>4,  p.  ZVS. 

BB.  Petals  brick-red. 
laterftia,  Oill.  Without  stinging  hairs:  stem  scarcely 
any:  Ivs.  opposite.  long-petioled,pinnatiseot;  segmt-nts 
rotundate,  crenateiy  lobed:  peduncles  twin,  1-fld.,  ter- 
minal, about  as  long  as  the  leaf:  calyx  lobes  oval,  longer 
than  the  corolla  tul)e,  half  snorter  than  the  corolla. 
Chile.  The  above  description  is  from  the  original  one. 
A  much  confused  plant  (see  addenda  of  Ind.  Kew 
under  Loasa  and  Blumenl)achia;  also  e<iui vocal  pas- 
sau'es  in  Engler  &  Prantl  Ptl.  Fam.  .1:0a:  118.  111>.  Lief- 
ening  100).  The  stinging  vine  10-20  ft.  hifrh  pictured 
in  B.M.  '.U\32  as  L.  later  it  ia,i^  a  Blumenbachia,  of  the 
section  Raphisanthe.  L.  aiira)»f}nca,  Hort.,  is  usually 
given  as  a  synonym  of  L.  laterit-.a  in  botanies,  uut  is 
kept  separate  in  the  trade. 

LOBfiLIA  (Matthias  von  Lo])ol,  or  L'Obel,  15.'?8-1G1G, 
a  Flemish  botanist  and  author.  Latinized  LobiUiis). 
Loht liiiceit  ( by  some  combined  with  the  Ca mpa  n  h l()ce(P ) . 
3Iore  than  2(>0  herbs  (or  sometimes  subshnibs  in  the 
tropics)  of  wide  distribution  in  temperate  and  tropical 
regions,  coniprising  many  species  with  vt  -y  showy 
flowers.  Corolla  jramopetalous  and  tubular,  split  down 
one  side;  lobes  5,  the  3  on  the  htwer  side  (as  the  fl. 
stands)  somewhat  united  and  fonning  a  lip.  the  other  2 
(1  on  either  side  of  the  cleft  or  split)  erect  or  turned 
back  ;  calyx  short-tubular  or  globular,  .loined  to  the 
ovary,  short-t«x>thed  ;  stamens  5,  unitcvl  into  a  tube 
artmnd  the  single  style,  the  tube  often  protnuling  from 
the  cleft  into  the  corolla:  fr.  a  2-valved  capsule.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  red  or  yellowish,  on  1-fld.  pedicels, which 
are  arranged  in  a  terminal  raceme.  Lvs.  alternate, 
mostly  narrow. 

There  are  two  horticultural  gnmps  of  Li>belias,— the 
annuals  and  the  perennials.  The  annuals  are  low.  nor- 
mally Idue-fld.  species  suitable  for  l>eddingand  edirings. 
They  are  of  the  easiest  culture  eifht-r  from  seeds  or 
cuttings.  See  L.  AV<«?/.?(No.  1).  The  perennials  are 
again  of  two  typos.— the  hardy  and  the  half-hardy  or 
tender.  The  hardy  kinds  are  natives,  of  wliich  L.  car- 
dinal is  and  X.  stf/ihilitica  are  the  leading  representa- 
tives. These  inhabit  bogs  aud  low  places,  and  the  best 
results  under  cult,  are  to  be  expectt'd  in  moist  and 
cool  spots.  The  half-hardy  sorts  are  chiefly  derivatives 
of  the  Mexican  L.  fnl(/<  us,  a  plant  which  is  deservedly 
popular  in  the  Old  World,  l)ut  which  has  not  attained 
great  favor  here.  These  species  may  be  bedde«l  out  in 
the  northern  states.  They  are  carried  over  winter  in 
pots  or  in  a  cellar.  They  usually  give  go  -d  results  the 
first  year  fr<mi  see<l,  if  started  early;  or  seeds  maybe 
sown  in  the  fall  and  the  plants  carried  over  in  a  frame. 
The  lianliness  of  the  hybrid  perennial  Lobelias  in  this 
coimtry  is  yet  to  be  determined.  It  is  probable  that 
forms  of  L.  fnlfjf'HS  will  stand  outdoors  in  the  middle 
states  if  given  winter  protection.  In  the  latitude  of 
Washinsrton  they  are  hardy  in  winter  but  are  scarcely 
able  to  withstand  the  summers. 
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A.    Plant  antnial  {or  so  treated),  loir  and  diffuse- 
growing. 

B.    Beards  or  hairy  tufts  on  only  the  two  lower  anthers. 

1.  Erinus,  I..inn.  (  L.  heterophfflla,  Hort,. sometimes,  not 
Lai>iil.  L.  gnirilis,  Hort.,  not  Andr.  L.  bicolor,  Sims). 
Figs.  1.307-8.  Diffuse  and  half-trailinsr  annual  or  per- 
ennial, much  used  for  etltrintrs.  (Jlabrous  or  slightly 
hairy  below.  r>-12  in.  high:  lvs.  variable,  the  lower  ones 
obtu-e  and  obovate  or  spatulate  an«l  crenate-toothed, 
the  upper  ones  oblanceolate  or  oblong  (becoming  linear 


1307.  Lobelia  Erinus. 
Natural  size. 


and  acute  near  the  top  of  the  stem  /  and  mostly  sharp' 
angle-toothed:  tls.  )<2-,U  in.  across,  on  slender  petlicels» 
light  blue  with  a  lighter  center;  the  calyx  lobes  awl- 
like, spreading,  as  long  as  the  corolla  tube;  3  lower 
lobes  of  corolla  large  and  spreading.  8.  Afr.  B.  M. 
514,  901.  — One  of  the  commonest  of  all  annual  edging 
plants,  particularly  for  early  season  effects.  In  our  hot 
climate,  it  often  cea.ses  blooming  in  midsummer,  but 
with  good  soil,  plenty  of  water,  aud  occasional  cutting 
back,  it  will  bloom  till  frost.  Seeds 
sown  in  January  and  February  will 
give  blooming  plants  by  April  and 
May.  For  fls.  alone,  rather  than 
for  edgings,  the  seeds  may  be 
started  later,  or  even  sown  in  the 
open  ground.  For  definite  results 
in  edgings,  however,  it  is  usually 
better  to  start  from  cuttinirs.  In 
the  fall,  lift  the  best  plants  and 
grow  them  in  pots  throuiih  the 
winter  as  stocks  from  which  to  se- 
cure cuttings.  Cuttinars  taken  in 
late  Januarj"  or  February  should 
give  blooming  plants  by  May. 
Seedliutrs  vary,  and  one  cannot 
rely  on  them  for  specific  effects  in  design  work,  although 
thi-y  may  be  best  for  the  amateur  who  desires  only  fls. 
Some  strains  of  seeds,  however,  come  very  true.  Lo- 
belia Erinus  is  also  a  good  pot-p'ant  for  the  winter  con- 
servatory. 

Lohflia  Urinus  is  exceedingly  variable.  The  forms 
fall  into  three  groups: 

(a)  Wiriation  in  hah'f  :  Var.  compdcta  or  er6cta, 
dense-growing  forms  suitable  for  low,  close  edgimrs: 
subvarieties  are  blue,  white,  etc.  The  most  popular 
bedding  forms  belong  to  this  strain.  The  name  erecta 
is  often  used  for  the  taller  strains.  Var.  grracilis,  with 
slender  growth  and  suitable  for  vases  or  baskets  : 
blue.    Var.  pumila.    Very  dwarf. 

(b)  Variation  in  color  of  foliage:  (iOLDFX  Qteen 
and  Goldelse,  with  yellowish  foliage.  Also  forms 
with  bronzy  foliage,  but  not  constant. 

(c)  Variation  in  color  and  size  of  fls.:  Var.  &lba, 
white.  Var.  flore  pieno,  double.  R.H.  1875:71.  Var. 
grandiflora.  Various  larire-tld.  forms,  Var.  Kerme- 
sina.  Crimson.  Var.  Lindleyana.  Rose-color,  with 
white  eye.  Var.  marmorata.  Fls.  marbled.  Var.  Pax- 
toni^na.  Liirht  blue  with  white  eye:  growth  stracrirliiiir. 
Var.  Royal  Purple.  Purple-blue.  Var.  spsciosa. 
Larirerid.,  liirht  azure  blue,  with  white  eye.  Var. 
tricolor.  Fls.  blue  or  pink,  with  white  eye  and  car- 
mine spots. 

BB.  Beards  or  hairs  on  all  the  anthers.  The  three  fol- 
lowing species  are  probably  not  in  the  Amer.  trade, 
although  they  are  known  as  cult,  plants.  The 
names  sometimes  occur,  but  the  plants  which  they 
represent  are  probably  forms  of  L.  Krinns.  But 
the  descriptions  will  enable  the  stu<lent  to  distin- 
guish whether  the  species  occur. 

2.  grracilis,  Andr.  Afootorlcss  hijrh,  slender,  decum- 
bent at  the  base,  glabrous :  lower  lvs.  ovate  and  deeply 
cut,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  pinnatitid  ( becoming 
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1308.  Lobelia  Erinus. 
One  of  the  most  popular  edging  plants. 

linear  and  entire  at  the  top  of  the  stem) :  fls.  K~%  in. 
across,  blue  with  a  whitish  eye,  the  middle  lower  lobe 
strongly  obovate,  the  2  ui)per  IoIh-s  small  and  curved  and 
usually  hairy:  H. -cluster  lonir  and  open,  more  or  less 
1-sided:   seeil  angled,  not  winged,     .-iustra!.     B.M.  741. 
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3.  heterophylla,  Labill.  Much  like  the  last,  but  fls. 
larger,  (the  middle  lobe  nearly  1  in.  luntr)  and  the  lower 
leaves  parted  into  linear  lobes:  seed  vinjjed.  Austral. 
B.R.  2;{:2014.    P.M.  9:101. 

4.  t6nuior,  R.  Br.  {L.  rambsa,  Benth.).  Erect  or  as- 
cending. 12-18  in.,  pubescent:  lower  Ivs.  small,  mostly 
temately  «livided,  the  upper  Ivs.  linear  and  mostly  en- 
tire: fls".  rather  larjre,  bright  blue,  borne  far  apart  on 
very  slender  pedicels,  the  middle  lobe  much  the  largest 
and"  obovate:  seed  smooth  and  shining,  compressed. 
Austral.  B.M.  :i784  (as  L.  heterophylln).^  B.  2:9;?.  R.H. 
185«;:2S1.    G.C.  II.  15:105. 

AA.    Plant  perennial  (rarely  biennial),  usuall;/   tall 
or  strict-<j rowing. 

B.  Corolla  very  unequally  hilahiate  or  ^-lipped,  the 
lower  lip  S-lohed  and  deflexid,  the  upper  lip  very 
small. 


c. 

5. 


Species:  fls.  blue  (sometimes  varying  to  white). 
Kalmii,  Linn. 


A  slentler  perennial  (sojuetimes  bi- 
ennial fi.  tJ-lS  in.  high,  glabrous,  branched:  Ivs.  nar- 
row-spatulate  to  linear  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  remotely 
dentit-ulate:  tls.  small  (^3  in.  long  I.  very  light  blue,  in 
a  long,  loose  raceme,  on  filiform  pedicels.  On  wet  banks 
and  slopes  and  margins  of  bogs,  in  N.  states:  propagat- 
ing by  offsets.  B.M.  223K.-Sold  by  dealers  in  nativ 
plants.    Useful  for  bog  planting. 

it.  syphilitica,  Linn.  Strong,  weedy  herb,  2-3  ft.,  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so,  mostly  simple:  Ivs.  thin,  oblong- 
oval  to  lanceolate,  attenuate  to  the  apex  but  the  point 
mostly  blunt,  snjall-dentate  or  crenate-denticulate,  nar- 
rowed into  a  very  short  petiole:  fls.  about  1  in.  long  in  a 
long,  wand-like,  racemose  spiko,  blue  or  purplish,  the 
tube  about  %  in.  long  ;    calyx  hairy  and  enlarging   in 

fruit,  the  lance-acuminate 
lobes  conspicuous,  and  bear- 
ing auricles  in  the  sinuses. 
3Ioist  places,  E.  states. 
B.R.  7:5.37;  32:0  (as  L. 
glandnlnsa).  Mn.  7:01.— 
Var,  41ba,  Hort..  has  nearly 
white  fls.  Interesting  plant 
for  bog  gardens  and  moist 
borders.  In  dry  soils  it  will 
grow,  but  with  less  vigor. 

cc.  Species :  flowers  in 
shades  of  reft  (or  yellow 
or  very  rarely  white). 

7.  cardinMis,  Linn.  Car- 
dinal FunvEK.  Indian 
Pink.  Fig.  1309.  Straight- 
growing,  glabrous  or  very 
nearly  so,  2-4  ft.  tall,  usually 
unbranched  :  Ivs.  narrow, 
varying  from  oblong-ovate 
to  lanceolate,  tapering  both 
ways,  the  petiole  very  short 
or  none,  margin  irregularly 
serrate:  fls.  bright  intense 
cardinal  (rarely  varying  to 
white),  the  tube  1  in.  long, 
tlie  3  lower  lobes  very  nar- 
row, the  fls.  borne  in  a  long 
racemose  spike  in  which  the 
bracts  are  mostly  very  nar- 
n>w  and  the  upper  ones  lit- 
tle exceeding  the  pedicels  ; 
calyx  hemispherical,  the 
tube  much  shorter  than  the 
long-linear  lobes:  seeds  dis- 
tinctly tuberculate.  Wet 
places,  as  in  swales,  eastern 
N.  Amer.  B.M.  320.  (f.W. 
F.  41.— One  of  the  most 
showy  of  all  native  flowers, 
and  worthy  of  cult,  in  any 
moist  border.  It  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  but  has 
probably  given  no  important  horticultural  forms. 

8.  spl^ndens,   Willd.     Like   L.  cardinalis.  but  more 
slender,  the  Ivs.  narrower    and  glandular    denticulate. 
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Lobelia  cardinalis. 


mostly  sessile:    seeds  little  tuberculate.     Wet  places, 
Tex.,"W.  and  S.— Once  adv.  by  Saul. 

9.  ftilgens,  Willd.  (L.  form i^i^a,  Hort.  L.  cardiniilis, 
Hort.,  in  part).  Very  like  the  last,  but  fls.  larger,  deeper 
red  and  more  showy,  the  3  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  broa<ler: 
plant  mostly  pubescent  (at  least  the  foliage),  and  vari- 
ously tinged  or  spotte<l  with  brown  or  bionze:  bract.s 
more  leafy.  Mex.  B.M.  4(M)2  (as  L.  splendens.  var.  atro- 
sangi(inea).  — Long  in  cult.  an<l  a  most  desirable  plant. 
Not  hardy  without  protecti(m  in  the  N.  It  has  given  rise 
to  many  horticultural  forms,  some 
of  which  (as  "Queen  Victoria")  are 
commonly  referred  to  L.cardinalis. 
The  trade  name  L.  cardinalis  atro- 
sangninea  probably  belongs  to  this 
species.  The  recent  L.  cardinalis 
Nansenia}ia,a.  purple-carmine  sort, 
is  probably  L.  fuUjens.  In  Europe, 
this  Lobelia  is  one  of  the  popular 
bedding  plants,  but  it  has  never 
gained  popularity  in  Amer.  In  this 
country  it  is  usually  grown  in  pots 
and  treated  as  a  conservatory  sub- 
ject. 

ccc.  Species  -hybrids  or  deriva- 
tives: fls.  mostly  in  shades 
of  red,  pink  or  purple. 

10.  htbrida,  Hort.  The  hybrid 
Lobelias  are  mostly  of  French  ori- 
gin, and  they  are  little  known  in 
the  Amer.  trade,  although  they  are 
occasionalh'  imported  by  amateurs. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  will  endure 
the  winters  of  the  northern  states, 
although  they  make  excellent  pot 
subjects  for  blooming  in  the  smn- 
mer  border.  They  may  also  be 
planted  in  the  open  and  lifted  on  1310.  Lobelia  Rivoirei- 
the  approach  of  winter:  or  new  stock  (><  1/  ) 

can   be    raised   from    divisions   of 

the  old  plants,  or  from  otfsets,  or  from  seeds.  Many  of 
these  hybrids  are  most  showy,  and  they  should  be  bet- 
ter known  in  Amer.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  L.  falgens,  although  they  are  said  to 
come  largely  from  L.  cardinalis,  but  L.  falgens  and  L. 
cardinalis  are  confused  amongst  gardeners.  L.  syphi- 
litica has  also,  apparently,  entered  into  some  of  these 
hybrid  derivatives,  particularly  those  with  blue  or  pur- 
l)ie  colors.  These  hybrids  are  sometimes  known  collec 
tively  as  L.  hybrida  and  L.  perennis  hybrida.  Two  re 
cent  forms  deserve  separate  mention: 

n.  Gerirdi,  Hort.  Tlahitot  L.fiilgens  or  L.cardinalis: 
Ivs.  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong,  glabrous,  denticulate: 
fls,  in  a  heavy  terminal  spike  or  raceme,  rich  violet, 
1%  in.  or  more  long.  Obtained  by  Chabanne  and  Gou- 
jon  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Lyons,  and  intro«luced  to 
the  tra«le  in  1895  by  Rivoire  Pere  et  Fils,  Lyons.  The 
hispid  calyx  suggests  L.  syphilitica.  R.B.22,  p  112. 
I.H.  42,  p. '^08.  — It  varies  into  rose-color  (var.  Lugdu- 
n^nsis)  and  into  coral-red,  violet-purple,  and  the  like. 
The  i>istillate  parent  was  a  form  of  L.  syphilitica  and 
the  staminate  parent  was  the  "Queen  Victoria"  form  of 
L.  falgens.  The  plant  was  named  for  M.  Gerard,  direc- 
tor of  the  botaniial  collection  at  Lyons. 

12.  Rivdirei,  Hort.  (Fig.  1310),  comprises  still  more 
recent  types,  with  very  large  rose  or  pink  fls.  Gn. 
."id:  1238,  which  plate  represents  several  derivative  Lo- 
belias.   G.C.  111.24:233. 

BB.    Corolla  somewhat  equally  2-Upped.  the  lotver  lip 
only  tiotched,  the  upper  or  '  ii-partvd. 

13.  laxifldra,  HBK.  (L.  Cavanilhsii,  Mart.  Sypho- 
cdfupylas  hicolor,  Don).  Tall,  branching  herb  or  sub- 
shrub,  with  thinly  hairy  stems:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  o'ate- 
lanceolate,  afuminate,  sharp-denticulate:  fls.  noddimr, 
on  long,  axillary  pe«licels,  1^'a  in.  long,  cylindri<'al,  the 
stamens  projectinjr  fnmi  the  side,  red  and  yell«>w,  pu- 
bescent. Mex.  B.M.  3000.  (t.C.  HI.  1  :.")8.^>.-An  old 
plant  requiring  cool  greenhouse  culture,  or  thriving  in 
the  open  in  pots.  It  may  also  be  planted  out  like  L. 
fulgens. 
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BBB.    Corolla  with  all  the  lobes  united  by  the  tips  into 

one  lip. 

14.  Ttipa,  Linn.  (Tnpa  montdnn,  Hort.  Z.  Ftnillei, 
Don).  Very  strong  herb  <»r  subshrub  (4-7  ft.  tall), 
erect  and  mostly  simple:  Ivs.  oblong-oval,  mostly  acu- 
minate, rutro>se,  tomento.se,  (lenticulate:  tls.  in  a  lonj?, 
terminal  ra<'eme,  bluo(l-re<l,  2  in.  lonj?,  the  hooded  lip 
curving  downwards  and  the  colunui  of  stamens  ascend- 
in::;  calyx  lobes  short.  Chile.  B.M.  'ioaO.  R.H.  1898, 
p.  189.  — Cool  greenhouse;  hardy  in  southern  states  with 
protection. 

L.  anufiia.  Michx.  Much  liko  L.  syphilitica,  but  the  calyx 
plain  .111(1  not  hispid.  X.C,  south. — L.  d/ircp»  Thunb.  Peren- 
nial, blue-tlil..  with  somewliat  Heshy  'vs.  and  2-winged  stem.  S. 
Afr.  B.M.'2*J77,  as  L.  decujnl»ens,  and  2519,  as  L.  rhizophyta.— 
L.  coronoptfhlia.  Linn.  Somewhat  shrul»by,  with  pinnatilid, 
hair>'  Ivs.  and  handsome  blue  Us.  (sometimes  1  in.  lor'),  on 
lonsscaiies.  S.Afr.  li.M.GU.  G.C.  II.  l'>:10'y.—L.  Dortmanna. 
Linn.  Water  Lobelia.  Aquatic  i)erennial.  1  ft.  or  less,  witli 
Ivs.  radical  and  submerged,  and  snuiU  pale  blue  tls.on  a  scape. 
Us»»ful  amongst  aquatic  plants.  Ntitive.  — L.  horfensis,  DC,  is  a 
hytirid  form  of  L.  anuena.  i  roliably  not  in  cult.  now. — L.in- 
flata,  I  inn.  Inuian  Tobac 'o.  Annual,  of  N.  Amer.,  with 
ovate,  pubescent,  denticnhite  Ivs..  erect  bal)it,and  sniall'blueor 
whitish  Hs.:  herbage  very  acrid:  plant  formerly  a  domestic 
remedy.— £<.  subtnhht.  Reiith.  Annual  from  Mex.,  with  radical 
lyrate  Ivs.  and  small  pale  blue  Hs.  ou  long  pedicels.  G.C.ilL 

2^^«^-  L.  H.  B. 

lOBLOLLT  BAY,     Gordonia  Lasianthus. 

L0CH£1RIA  (probably  a  personal  name).  Comprises 
a  few  species,  which  are  now  referred  to  Achimenes. 
In  the  trade  are  2  species,  L.  heterophfflla,  Oerst..  or 
L.  iqnrxcenr,  Klotzsch  (see  Arhimeneti  heferophylla, 
p.  18),  and  L.  JiirsHfn,  riegel  (see  Achimenes  hirsuta, 
DC,  p.  18.  suppl.  list). 

LOCO  WEED.     See  Astragalus. 

LOCUST.  Common  Locust  is  Robin ia  Pi^eudarana. 
Honey  L.=:0' l^-ditackia  trtucanthos.  Swamp  or  Water 
L.=6r.  aquatica. 

LODEMAN,  ERNEST  GUSTAVUS  (Plate  X),  horti- 
cultural investigator  and  writer,  was  born  in  Neufchatel, 
Switzerland,  May  ;{.  1H«>7,  and  died  Dec.  2,  1896,  when 
connected  with  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  His 
parents  came  to  America  when  he  was  two  years  old, 
his  father  becoming,  in  1870,  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan.  The 
son  entered  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  where 
he  graduated  in  1889.  It  was  in  this  institution  tluvt  the 
writer  ma<le  his  accjuaintance.  Modest  and  lacking  in 
self-assertion,  he  needed  encouragement  and  stimulus 
to  make  a  strong  investigator  and  teacher.  In  a  real 
estate  venture  in  Florida,  before  his  entering  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  he  became  interested  in  agricultural 
problems  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  theiii.  In 
1890  he  undertook  work  as  private  assistant  to  the  writer; 
and  from  this  he  b»'canie  assistant  and  instructor  in  Cor- 
nell University.  In  tl  e  exteiisicm  work  amongst  New 
York  farmers  he  had  charge  of  the  investigations  on 
grapes  and  strawberries.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
spray-calendar  itles.  In  189<)  he  published  "The  Spray- 
ing of  Plants."  which  is  yet  the  fullest  presentation  of 
the  subject.  This  was  prepared  after  a  most  thorough 
traversing  of  the  subject,  both  as  author  and  experi- 
menter, including  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  French  history  of  the  subject.  lie  was  an 
acc(»inplished  scholar,  speaking  (Terinan  aiul  French 
with  Huency  and  post^essing  a  working  knowle«lge  of 
<^ther  languages.  His  early  death  deprived  American 
horticulture  of  a  promising  leader.  l   H.  B 

LOOOICEA.  Th<'  double  cocoanut  or  coco  de  nier,  as 
L.  SerhellttncH  (i)roperly  L.  Calfipf/(fe,  Coniin.)  has 
been  termed,  is  one  of  the  giants  among  palms,  its 
straight  and  smooth  trunk  frequently  reaching  a  heitrht 
of  KM)  feet,  and  it  is  also  a  centenarian  before  its  full 
gnnvth  is  attained.  The  seeds  of  Lodoicea  are  probably 
the  largest  known,  the  individual  nuts  being  said  to 
•weigh  sometimes  40  pctunds.  though  the  lariresr  seen  by 
the  writer  weigheil  about  1.")  lbs.,  and  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  a  malformed  cocoanut.    The  formation  of  such 


gigantic  seeds  requires  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
and  from  the  time  of  flowering  to  the  full  maturity  of 
the  seeds  is  said  to  cover  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years. 
The  germination  of  such  seeds  is  not  an  easy  process, 
requiring  much  room  an<l  strong  heat,  the  radicle  being 
correspondingly  large  and  running  down  for  [i  ft.  or 
m'^re  bef»»re  the  top  growth  begins.  These  first  steps 
in  the  life  of  Lodoicea  develop  some  very  tender  pro- 
cesses. Young  plants  of  this  palm  re<iuire  a  strong  an<l 
moist  heat;  an«l  a  «'onsiderable  amount  of  root  room,  in 
combination  with  a  light  but  rich  compost,  is  best  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Seeds  sometimes  re<juire  .'}  years  to  ger- 
minate. They  are  not  advertised  for  sale  at  present,  but 
have  been  sold  as  curiosities  now  and  then  in  America. 
Their  germination  is  a  great  event,  but  the  plants  are 
never  thrown  to  any  considerable  height,  as  they  n-ijuire 
too  much  care  and  room.  See  U.C.  11.  2(j:181 ;  111.4:7.52; 
8:417.    F.S.  5:.j2:i.  W.  H.  Taplix. 

LCESELIA  (John  L<psel,  an  early  Prussian  botanist). 
Poll  inotiiarfic.  Very  close  to  (Jilia,  and  often  ccm- 
founded  with  it.  As  finally  outlined  by  (Jray  (Supi>l. 
Syn.  Fl.),  it  is  confined  to  Mexi<-o  and  includes  perhajn 
a  dozen  species.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  liuunopsis 
section  of  Gilia  in  habit.  "FIs.  involucrate  or  involucel- 
late:  both  bracts  and  calyx  wholly  or  partly  scari<ms; 
corolla  funnelform,  either  regular  or  one  or  two  sinuses 
dee]>er;  seeds  winged  or  margined,  the  surface  becom- 
ing mucilaginous  when  wetted.  Suffruticose,  rarely  an- 
nual, with  spinulose-toothed  Ivs." 

L.  coccinea,  Don,  is  a  han<lsome  coolhouse  plant  with 
brilliant  rose-red  tubular-trumjtet-shaped  tls.an  inch  long 
m  terminal  fa.scides  or  compound  bracted  racemes,  with 
stamens  and  ;Mobed  stigma  exserted:  Ivs.  small  and 
stiflish,  oval  or  cimeate-oval,  sharply  and  often  spinu- 
lose  dentate,  grayish  green:  plant  strict,  pubescent, 
woody,  perennial.  Winter  bloomer.  It  does  not  appear 
in  Amer.  trade  lists.  L.  tenuifolia,  Gray,  and  L.  effusa, 
Gray,  of  S.  Calif.,  are  phlox-like  plants  offered  by  Oi - 
cutt,  in  1891.  The  former,  (iray  subseque.  tly  referred 
to  Gilia  tenuifolia,  Gray,  and  the  latter  to  Gilia  DhhhH, 
Kellogg.  L.  H.  B. 

LOGANBERRY.  The  Loganberry  is  a  valuable  hybrid 
pro(luc»Hl  at  Santa  Cruz,  California,  in  18»1,  by  Ju«lge 
J.  H.  Logjm,  from  a  seed  of  the  Aughinbaugh  black- 
berry, accidentally  fertilized  from  an  adjacent  rasp- 
berry, supposed  to  be  the  old  Red  Antwerp.  The  Augh- 
inbaugh is  a  pistillate  variety  of  Jiubua  vififolius,  the 
extremely  variable  wild  blackberry  of  California,  and 
was  a  chance  seedling  found  beneath  the  oaks  of  Ala- 
meda, about  1800.  It  Is  a  strong-arrowing,  «lark  green 
vine  of  the  dewberry  type,  but  with  fruit  of  the  true 
wild  blackberry  Havor.  The  Loganberry  fruit  has  many 
characteristics  of  both  parents.  It  is  a  rich,  dark  red 
color  when  ripe,  and  sometimes  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length.  The  plant  has  been  wi«lely  disseminated 
throughout  the  United  States  and  P^tirope  since  189:{, 
when  the  ('alifomia  Experiment  Station,  after  five  years' 
testing,  first  distributed  stock.    G.F'.  7:4(;«;. 

The  l^>ganberry  is  propagatetl  from  stolons  developed 
in  the  autumn  at  the  end  «»f  the  canes,  or  from  single- 
eye  hardwood  cuttings.  Seedlings  are  especially  unre- 
liable. Plants  should  be  trained  upon  a  wall  or  trellis, 
keeping  the  berries  from  the  groutul.  Two  adjacent 
vines  at  Berkeley,  California,  cover  12  stjuare  yanls  and 
yielded  four  gallons  of  fruit  in  1899.  If  careful  winter 
protection  is  given,  the  ])lants  can  be  grown  in  many 
parts  of  New  England  and  the  middle  states,  according 
to  Bulletin  4,5  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
and  Bvilletin  147  of  the  New  York  ((Geneva)  Station. 

The  vaiue  of  the  Loganberry  for  the  home  garden 
wherever  it  is  sufficiently  hardy  is  generally  recognizeil, 
but  its  value  as  a  standard  market  crop  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  It  proves  difficult  to  transport  to  the  IjOs 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  nuirkets  exce]»t  when  grown 
withiti  a  short  distiince.  nnd  <lealers  prefer  the  standanl 
berries.  When  it  can  be  gatliered  near  the  time  of 
greatest  perfection  and  delivere«l  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer, it  becomes  a  very  popular  fruit. 

Chas.  H.  Shinn. 

7%!'  Loqifiiherry  in  the  East.  — \i\  the  East  the  Logan- 
berry has  not  met  the  expectations  at  first  entertained  for 
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it.  It  is  reported  tender  in  nearly  all  localities,  requiring 
the  best  of  winter  protection,  and  even  then  often  beini? 
injured.  Thoronsirh  '-overing  with  earth  in  late  autumn 
i.s  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  doing  tliis  and  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  berries  are  larsje,  but  the  plants, 
at  best,  are  only  moderately  pro«luctive.  In  quality  the 
fruit  ranks  low.  thouirh  apparently  improved  by  cuok- 
ini?.  Few  persons  like  the  Havor  of  the  fresh  fruit.  It 
now  seems  unlikely  that  the  Loganberry  will  ever  become 
prominent  in  the  East.  Fred  W.  Card. 

LOISELE0BIA  (after  J.  C.  A.  Loiseleur-Deslonsr- 
champs.  physician  and  botanist  in  Paris,  1744-1^49 (. 
Syn..  Cliamifledon,  C'hamiecistus.  Ericdcete.  Procmn- 
bent  hardy  evergreen  shrub  with  very  small,  mostly  oj*- 
posite,  closely  set.  entire  Ivs..  and  with  small,  usually 
rose-colored  fls.  in  terminal.  ft-w-tl<l.  umbels.  Well 
adapted  for  rockeries,  forming  depressed  tufts,  but  not 
easy  to  grow  and  rarely  cult.  It  grows  best  in  a  sunny 
or  partly  shaded  position  in  a  porous,  peaty  and  sandy 
soil,  which  is  well  draine<l  and  has  a  constant  but  moder- 
ate supply  of  moisture.  Prop,  by  seeds  treated  like  those 
of  AzaU*a  or  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  under  glass. 
Only  one  species  in  the  subarctic  regions  and  high  mts. 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  formerly  included  under 
Azalea,  but  more  closely  allied  to  Kalniia:  corolla 
broadly  campanulate,  5-cleft;  stamens  5:  capsule  2-:]- 
celled. 

procumbens,  Desv.  (Azcilen  procumbent,  Linn.).  Only 
a  few  inches  high,  quite  glabrous:  Ivs.  petiolcd,  oval 
to  narrow  oblong,  revolute  at  the  margin,  about  %  in. 
long:  fls.  !-.■)  on  rather  short  pe<licels,  pink  or  whitish, 
about  one-tifth  in.  across.    July,  Aug.    L. B.C.  8:762. 

Alfred  Kehdeu. 

LOLIUM  (the  ancient  Latin  name).  Gramhierp.  Dar- 
nel. Kye-Grass.  Inclu<les  about  6  species  of  the  Old 
World  grasses,  2  of  which  are  introduced  in  the  eastern 
states  and  2  are  familiar  fodder  grasses  of  the  same 
reirion.  Perennial  Rye-grass  was  probably  the  first 
pasture  grass  to  l)e  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and  is 
grown  there  yet  to  a  considerable  extent,  where  it  is  said 
to  occupy  the  same  relative  position  of  importance  that 
Timothy  does  here.  A  weedy  s{tecies,  L.  temnletitiim, 
is  supposed  to  l)e  the  "tares"  of  Scripture.  It  is  the 
Darnel,  although  that  name  is  sometimes,  ])ut  perhaps 
erroneously,  applied  to  other  species.  Spikelets  sev- 
eral-fld.,  sessile,  and  ]ilaced  edgewise  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  zigzag  axis,  forming  a  narrow  spike.  Our  2 
cult,  species  are  short-lived  perennials  or  the  second 
scarcely  more  than  an  annual,  not  to  be  recommended 
for  jiermanent  pasture  or  lawn,  but  are  frequently  em- 
ployed for  hay  or  ann-al  pasture.  They  are  successful 
only  m  the  moist  regions  of  the  eastern  states.  Seed 
sown  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  23  to  30  pounds  to  the 
acre. 

perdnne,  Linn.  Perennial  Rye-grass.  One  to  '.\  ft. 
hiirh.  with  flat,  shining  Ivs.  and  a  slender  spike,  4-10  in. 
long:  spikelets  t«-16-fld.,  awnless  or  onlv  short  awned. 

Itdlicum,  A.  Br.    Italian  Rye-o  >nsj(]ered  by 

many  as  a  variety  of  the  prece'''>  chiefly  in 

ha%  ing  longer  awns  to  the  flor-  'chcock. 


LOMARIA  (Greek,  Lomn 
A  genus  ot  rather  coarse  fer 
caudex,  allied   to   Blechnum  t 

parallel  with  the  midrib,  and  i 

tire  space  between  the  midrib  » 

leaf.    Lvs.of  2  sorts.  Some  .'{.■>  sj. 
from  iVe  southern  hemisphere. 

Lomn  'in  gihhn  is  one  of  the  i. 
metrical  ferns  in  cultivation.    It 
uable  varieties.    The  terminal  cyca? 
beautiful  and  graceful.    In  their  y« 
make  goo<l  plants  for  table  decorai. 
center  pieces,  but  after  they  liegin  » 
trunk-like  base,  they  make  fine  decor; 
mens.     Var.  intermedia  is  somewhat 
gibha  and  of  more  erect  habit.    Var.  cr% 
in  the  pinna>  being  more  or  less  crested 


ifpodiarea>. 

ith  a  short 

in  lines, 

•ly  the  en- 

:in  of  the 

>^n,  largely 

oerwood. 

;  .id  sym- 
.5   several  val- 
owns  are  most 
*te  Lomarias 
-incipally  as 
a  stem  or 
ouse  s peel- 
er than   L. 
ifters  only 
wrinkled. 


It  doe.s  not  grow  quite  as  fast  or  as  strong  as  either  L. 
yibhd  or  var.  intermedia.  There  are  several  other  va- 
rieties of  less  commercial  value. 

Propagation  is  entirely  from  spores,  which  are  pro- 
duced freely  on  the  second  or  third  course  of  fronds. 
These  spores  must  be  treated  much  like  other  fern 
spores.  They  should  be  sown  or  laid  upon  ,  ^r>-  fine 
peaty  soil  or  fine  leaf-mold  with  a  good  portion  of  very 
fine  silver  sand,  in  shallow  pans,  boxes  or  flats,  ami 
kept  in  a  warm  and  close  atmosphere,  well  shaded  from 
the  sun.  A  temperature  of  75°  to  80°  is  best  suited  to 
them.  The  pans  or  boxes  should  be  covered  with  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  this  must  be  removed  at  intervals  in 
order  to  keep  the  germinating  spores  from  damping-otT. 
After  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  handled 
with  the  assistance  of  a  small  stick,  they  may  be  v>ri(  ked 
ofl'  and  transferred  into  fresh  soil  of  the  same  quality, 
with  perhaps  a  little  loam  mixed  in  and  again  placed  in 
a  congenial,  warm,  moist  place  in  the  propairating-or 
warmhouse,  and  agjiin  covered  with  glass.  Give  air  and 
ventilation  to  keep  them  from  being  attacked  by  fun- 
gus. After  produc'ing  the  first  two  upright  fronds,  they 
may  l)e  put  into  thumb-pots.  The  soil  now  should  be 
one-half  loam  and  one-half  peaty  or  leaf -mold  soil,  with 
plenty  of  sharp  sand.  Ample  drainage  nuist  be  afforded, 
and  the  ])lants  kept  in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
G0°  to  (;.")°. 

The  Lomarias,  above  all  other  ferns,  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry.  They  love  abun«lance  <»f 
water.  Under  j)ro[>er  treatment,  they  will  soon  make 
fine  specimens.  When  the  ]>lants  are  of  good  size,  they 
may  be  grown  into  miniature  tree  ferns,  and  as  they 
make  quantities  of  roots  and  soon  get  pot-boun«l,  they 
can  be  reduced  and  root-pruned  and  put  back  into 
smaller  pots.  With  gentle  bottom  heat,  they  soon  make 
a  new  set  of  roots  and  new  crowns  or  tops.  When 
thorouirhly  established  in  this  shape,  they  make  tine 
decorative  plants.  Lomarias  should  never  be  exposed 
to  the  full  sun.  Henry  A.  Siebrecht. 

A.  Plant  '    *h  a  distinct  caudex  or  trunk. 

B,  Lvs.  6-12  in.  long. 

ciliita,  Moore.  Caudex  6  in.  high,  1%  in.  thick:  stipes 
])la('kish:  Ivs.  8-12  in.  long,  the  upper  pinnfe  with  a 
rounde<l  auricle  at  the  lower  side  of  the  base;  fertile 
Ivs.  narrow-linear.    New  Caledonia. 

lanceol&ta,  Spreng.  Caudex  elongate,  densely  clothed 
witii  (lark  brown  scales:  Ivs.  «>-12  in.  long,  2-4  in.  wide, 
with  close,  slightly  falcate  pi.insp;  texture  leathery; 
fertile  pinnae  linear  spreading.   Australia  and  Polynesia. 

BB.  Lvs.  l%-3  ft.  long. 

C.  Lower  pinner  connected  at  base, 

discolor,  Willd.  Caudex  ascending:  stipes  black, 
glossy,  with  d"nse  scales  at  base:  Ivs.  lli-li  ft.  hnn:, 
4-»»  in.  wide,  with  jiinnje  narrowed  su<l<lenly  toward  the 
point:  fertile  piiuiae  narrower  and  shorter.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

gibba,  Labill.  Caudex  2-.'{  ft.  hiarh  :  stipes  short,  with 
black  scales:  lvs.  2-;{  ft.  long.  «»  in.  wide:  fertile  piniue 
narrower,  4-<»  in.  long.  — Var.  platyptera.  is  advertised. 
L.  intermedia,  Hort.,  may  be  derived  from  this  species. 
New  Caledonia. 

or.  Lower  pinnce  narrowed  at  base  and  distinct. 

Bory&na,  Willd.  Caudex  stout,  erect,  1-2  ft.  high, 
woody,  densely  scaly:  lvs.  1^2-2  ft.  long,  6-8  in.  wide, 
namwed  and  sometimes  aurided  a'  ise;  fertile  piiinrB 
narrow-linear,  close.  West  Indies  -.  Patagonia,  Mauri- 
tius and  S.  Africa. —  Proliably  incluaes  2  or  .<  species, 
among  them  L.  zamioefolia,  Hort. 

aa.    Plant  witJi  a  stout,  short,  creeping  rhizome. 

Spicant,  Desv.  Sterile  lvs.  lanceolate,  G-9  in.  long, 
1-1'...  in.  wide,  gradually  narrowed  below;  fertile  lvs. 
I  ft.  lonif.  with  longer  stalks  (*;-9  in.)  and  narrowly  lin- 
ear pinnas.  Eu.,  western  N.  Anier.  — The  large  Cali- 
fornian  form  with  lvs.  2-;j  ft.  long  is  possibly  a  distinct 
species.  The  European  plant  was  early  called  Struthi- 
opteris  spicant  byScopoli,  by  which  name  it  is  now  cited 
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as  the  earliest  generic  name.     Hardy;    needs  deepest 
shade. 

Nippdnica,  Kunze.  Lvs.  15-20  in.  long,  abruptly 
pointed  at  the  apex,  the  lower  divisions  gradually  re- 
duced and  strikingly  surcurrent;  texture  thick;  fertile 
lvs.  with  pinnfe  J^  in.  apart,  narrow-linear,  ^carcely 
fonuing  a  wing  to  the  rachis:  indusiji  forminir  pod  like 
structures,  tough,  persistent.  iSoiuetiiues  referred  to 
the  last  species.   Japan.  l.  ^i^  Underwood. 

LOMAEIOPSIS.    Conmlt  Acrostichum  sarbifolium. 

LOMATOPHtLLUM  is  a  genus  of  the  lily  family 
with  ."{-.")  species  in  the  Mascarene  Islands.  They  have 
the  habit  and  perianth  of  Aloe,  but  differ  in  the  red- 
margined  leaves  and  fr.  a  berry.  They  are  tieshy  sub- 
shrubs  with  hermaphrodite  tls.  and  introrse  anthers  as 
in  Sanseviera,  but  <litTer  in  having  declined  hypogynous 
stamens  and  several  ovules  in  a  cell,  whereas  Sanseviera 
has  erect  stamens  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  tube  and 
solitary  ovules.    Not  cult. 

LONAS  (possibly  a  recombination  of  some  of  the  let- 
ters of  Santolina).  Compositte.  This  includes  an  unim- 
portant, hardy,  yellow-tlowersd  "everlasting"'  known  to 
the  trade  as  the  African  Daisy  or  Atliamisia  finnKd. 
The  hea«ls  are  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  across,  and 
composed  entirely  of  disk  tls.  There  are  14  or  more 
heads  in  the  largest  corymb,  which  may  be  2  in.  across. 
This  plant  was  removed  from  Athanasia  largely  because 
it  is  an  annual  herl),  while  the  Athanasias  are  shrubs 
or  subshrubs.  A  more  fundamental  reason  for  giving 
this  plant  a  separate  genus  is  that  it  has  a  cup-shaped 
pappus,  while  in  Athanasia  the  pappus  is  absent  or  c(m- 
sists  of  small,  rather  bristly  chatf  or  else  of  hyaline 

Ft   !   *»^ 

Inoddra,  Gaertn.  (Athautlsia  (hnma.  Linn.).  African* 
Daisy.  Fleshy,  branchinsr.  1  ft.  high:  lvs.  alternate, 
pinnatifld.  the  divisions  linear,  entire,  remote:  corymbs 
dense:  seeds  ."S-riblted.  not  hairv.  . 
B.M.  2270.   J.H.  III.  :]1:281. 

LONDON  PUEPLE.     See  rnsecticuhs. 

LONGWORTH,  NICHOLAS  (IT8.'J-l!;63)  has  been 
called  the  ''father  of  American  grape  culture."  Plate  X. 
He  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  early  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, then  in  the  young  and  growing  West,  and  en- 
gaged in  banking  and  other  business.  He  early  became 
interested  in  agricultural  affairs,  and  particularly  in  the 
grape.  From  John  Adlum  he  received  the  Catawba,  and 
became  the  means  of  making  grape-growing  a  com- 
mercial success  in  the  Ohio  valley.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  company  of  horticultural  experts  and  writers 
which  made  Cincinnati  famous  in  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Longworth  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  perceive 
that  many  strawberries  are  infertile  with  themselves, 
and  to  suggest  the  planting  of  pollinizers.  although  the 
imperfect  nature  of  the  strawberry  blossom  had  been 
known  long  before  his  time.  He  also  introduced  the 
Ohio  Everbearing  raspberry,  the  tirst  improved  vari*.ty 
of  Bifbus  occhlentalis.  Longworth  was  a  pioneer  of 
horticulture  in  the  expanding  West,  and,  more  than  that, 
he  was  a  guiding  .spirit  in  horticultural  atfairs  of  na- 
tional importance.  In  1840  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
"The  Cultivation  of  the  Grape,  and  Mantifacture  of 
Wine.  Also.  Character  and  Habits  of  the  Strawberry 
Plant."  He  also  contributed  achapteron  the  stn.wberry 
to  Buchanan's  "Culture  of  the  Grape."  For  further  no- 
tices, see  Hovey's  "Magazine  of  Hort."  21*:  100.  "Evolu- 
tion of  Our  Native  Fruits,"  and  our  article  on  Hm-ti- 
ciilture.  The  portrait  in  Plate  X  shows  Mr.  Longworth 
at  74  years  of  age.  L_  jj.  B.    ' 

LONlCERA  (after  Adam  Lonicer  or  Lonitzer.  a  (xer- 
man  physician  and  naturalist,  l.')28-liS30).  Including 
Caprifnlium,  Xtilostenm.  Xiutba  and  Chnmircvrttms. 
C<ipri'ili(}ce(c  HoNEVsrcKi.E.  Ornamei\tal  deciduous, 
rarely  evergreen,  shrubs  of  upright  or  climbing  habit, 
with  opposite,  entire  lvs.  and  tubular,  mostly  2-lipped 
fls.  of  white,  yellow,  pink,  scarlet  or  ]>urple  cnlor.  often 
fragrant,  appearing   in    axillary   pairs   or   iti    terminal 


spikes  or  clusters;  the  red,  yellow,  blue  or  black  ber- 
ries are  in  many  species  very  <lecorative.  The  Upright 
or  Bush  Honeysuckles  are  very  valuable  for  shrub- 
beries, and  the  low  procumbent  species,  like  L.  .sjtitioHd 
an<l  rupirolit,  are  well  suited  for  roekeries.  Most  of  the 
cultivated  species  are  hardy  North,  but  L.  JStandishi, 
fntfjranti.isitmt,  niitnuntlarifolitt.  Lfilehonri,  f/uitiqiU' 
loenlnriit,  W*bl>iitna,  rujiiiofa,  and  other  Himalayan 
species  are  less  hardy  and  need  sheltered  positions  or 
protection  North.  Some  of  the  handsomest  in  bloom 
are  the  well-known  L.  Tatdricu,  ftoriOuuda,  spitiostt, 
Moiickii,  MorroHu,  Lffhhoitri  ;  for  the  sweet-scented 
early  tls.,  fj.  StnndiKhi  and  fr(i(jranlisshn(t  are  to  be 
recommended.  Honeysuckles  with  verj-  decorative 
fruits  are  L.  Jlorroici,  Tnfarica.  (/racHipcf!,  alpige)  <i . 
cJirffsantha.  Loniceras  thrive  in  almost  any  good  garden 
soil,  and  prefer  mostly  sunny  position,  but  L.  aUafa, 
niijra,  Ledebouri,  hiapida  and  Xifloatfiim  grow  as  well 
or  better  in  partly  shaded  situations.  Pruning  may  be 
done  during  .vinter  except  in  the  early-flowering  species, 


1311.  Fly  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  ciliata. 
(X%.) 

like  L.  Standishi,  fragra»tiit.<tima,  grafiJipes  and  his- 
pida.  The  Climbing  Honeysuckles  a:  i  well  adapted  for 
covering  walls,  arbors  and  other  trelliswork;  they  have 
mostly  handsome  and  often  sweet-scented  fls.,  but  are 
somewhat  deficient  in  foliatre.  with  the  exception  of  L. 
Jitponii-d,  an<l  apt  to  become  leafless  and  unsightly  at 
the  base,  and  therefore  may  be  mixed  with  other 
climbers,  like  Ampelopsis,  Akebia,  Clematis.  They  per- 
haps show  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage  when  al- 
lowed to  ramble  over  shrubs  an«l  small  trees.  Those  of 
th»'  Caprifolium  group  are  mostly  hardy  North,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southern  European  species  and  L.  his- 
pid II la,  while  of  the  Nintoa  group  L.  Jnpouica  is  hardy 
North,  at  least  in  a  sheltered  position;  this  species 
makes  also  a  very  handson.e  ground  cover,  and,  like  L. 
Periclnmenum,  grows  well  in  shade,  but  the  others 
preffci-  sunny  positions.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  fall  or 
stratified  and  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  ;  also  by 
green-wood  cuttings  under  glass  in  summer,  butZ.  Cap- 
ri folium,  sempervireng  and  allied  species  grow  less 
readily  in  this  way.  L.  npinosa  is  sometimes  grafted 
high  on  stems  of  L.  Tatarica,  thus  forming  a  small 
weeping  tree.   About  14C  species  tliroug?"out  the  north- 
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em  hemisphere,  more  than  GO  of  which,  besides  many 
liybrids,  are  in  cultivation.  Lvs.  sometimes  sinuately 
lohed.  in  a  few  species  with  distinct  stipules,  mostly 
deciduous:  tts.  in  axillary  peduncle<l  pairs  or  in  sessile 
whorls  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  calyx  5-toothed; 
corolla  with  short  or  slender,  often  pibbous  tube,  2- 
lipped  or  almost  equally  5-lobed:  stamens'):  ovary  in- 
ferior, usually  2-3-celled :  berry  few-  to  many-seeded. 


alba,  17,  26. 
Alherti,  1. 
alpit;ena,  I'J. 
angiistifolia,  17. 
aur»'o-retiful;itH,  ID. 
Belgica.  22. 
brachypoda,  lit. 
Browui,  ;«). 
Californica,  :!4. 
Canadensis,  8. 
C'aprifoliuin,  25,  26. 
Cancasiea,  I.'}. 
Chinensis,  19. 
ciliata.  8. 
ciliosa,  :{o. 
cafnilea,  6. 
dioica,  33. 
Douglas!,  32. 
Etrusca,  2:{,  2.5. 
flava.  28,  30. 
flara  nora.  36. 
flurescens.  3. 
fle.\nosa,  19. 
floribunda,  18. 
Fraseri,  28. 
fragrantissima,  11. 
fiiehsioides,  36. 
gigantea.  23. 
silnuca.  33. 
glaucescens,  32. 


INDEX. 

graciliflora.  6. 
grai'ilipes,  7. 
gracilis.  17. 
grandiflora,  17. 
grata,  26. 
Halleana,  19. 
Heckrotti.  24. 
Hildebrandiana,  21. 
hirsuta,  :i4. 
hispida,  5. 
hispidula.  32. 
implex  a.  27. 
iiitennedia,  4. 
involucrata,  3. 
Italifa.  25. 
JaiK)ni<'a,  19. 
Karelini,  6. 
latifolia,  17. 
Ledebouri,  4. 
longitlora.  20. 
Maunerillea,  36. 
media.  33. 
minor,  36. 
Morrowi,  1.' 
NiauuaTilli,  11. 
oldongifolia,  9. 
occidentalis    35. 
orientalis.  1''. 
pallida,  26. 


parvifolia,   17    and 

sui>pl. 
parriflora,  33. 
perfoliata,  26. 
Periclynientira,  22. 
Phylnniel(V,  7. 
Plantierensis,  30. 
prcpcox,  26. 
piibesct^ns,  31. 
piilcherrima,  17. 
quendfolia,  22. 
reticulata  anrea,19. 
rul)ella,  2">. 
niltirtora,  17. 
rupicola,  2. 
Ruprechtiaiia,  16. 
semperrioreus,    22, 

36. 
serotina.  22. 
Sihirica,  17. 
Sinensis,  H). 
speciosa,  17,  36. 
spinosa,  1. 
splendens,  17. 
Standishi,  10. 
Sv.llivanti,  29. 
Tatarica.  17. 
racillans,  34. 
villosa,  6. 
Xylosteiun,  14. 


A.    JTahit  upright :  fls.  in  pairs,  rare  1 1/  .solitary. 

B.   FIs.  with  ahnost  regular  5-lohed  limb. 

C.  Corolla  not  gibbous  at  the  base:  low  shrubs,  with 
slender,  recurving  or  prostrate  branches  and 
small  lvs. 

1.  spindsa,  Jacq.  {L.  Albertii,  Kegel).  Shrub,  to  2  ft., 
with  slender  branches;  rigid  and  spiny  in  high  alpine 
regions,  glabrous:  lvs.  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  sonie- 
time.s  with  2—4  teeth  at  the  base,  glaucous  or  bluish 
green,  J^-l}^'"-  long:  fls.  on  slender,  erect  peduncles, 
rosy  pink,  fratrrant,  with  slender  tube  ;  stamens  ex- 
serted.  Mav,  .June.  Turkestan,  Himal.  (it.  30:100."). 
B.M.  7394. 

2.  rupicola,  Hook.  f.  &  Thorns  Low  and  almost 
prostrate:  'vs.  often  in  .Ts.  oblong  to  oblopg-ovate, 
glabrous  or  tomentose  beneath,  about  %\n.  long:  Us. 
short-pe<luiickd,  light  pink,  with  short  tul)e;  stamens 
and  style  included.   June,  July.    China.  Hinial. 

cc.    Corolla  more  or  less  gibbous:  erect  shrubs:   lvs. 

larger. 

D.    Bracts  at  the  base  of  fls.  large,  ovate  or  cordate. 

E.    Color  of  fls.  yellow  or  scarlet. 

3.  involucrita.  Banks  (L.  flave'scens,  Dipp.).  Shrub, 
to  3  .  ..with  upright  branches,  glabrous  or  somewhat 
pubescent:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
bright  green,  thin,  slightly  pubescent  beneath  when 
young,  2-5  in.  long:  tis,  erect,  long-pedunded;  corolla 
yellowish  or  sliirhtly  tinged  red,  viscid,  pubescent,  with 
short  erect  lobes,  about  34  in.  long:  berries  black,  shin- 
ing, almost  enclosed  by  the  enlar?e<l  ])urple  bractlets. 
JIav->Tulv.  Ontario  to  Alaska,  south  to  Utah  and  Calif. 
B.R.  14:1179.    B.B.  3:242. 

4.  Ledeboiiri,  Eschsch.(//.«wffr»i^<?jrt,  Kellogg).  Simi- 
lar to  the  former,  but  more  visrorous,  ''ranches  some- 
times sannentose,  to  15  ft.  long:  lvs.  of  tinner  texture, 
dark  green  above,  pubescent  beneath:  fls.  more  salver- 
shaped,  with  rounded,  spreading  lobes,  scarlet-red  out- 
side, %  in.  long  ;  stamens  shorter  than  lobes.  Mav- 
July.  Calif.  (•».  2:r.4.  R.H.  1843:373. -Much  hand- 
somer than  the  i  rmer,  but  more  tender. 


EE.    Color  of  fls.  white. 

5.  hlspida.  Pall.  Shrub,  with  spreading  branches, 
bristly-hispid:  winter-buds  large,  2-valved:  lvs.  ol»o- 
vate  to  oblong,  eiliate  and  hirsute,  at  least  when  yomig, 
sometimes  glauc  »us  beneath,  \}'^-2%  in.  long:  tls.  nod- 
ding,  white,  salver-shaped,  hisid,  1-lJ^  in.  long:  bract- 
lets  none:  fr.  oblong,  bright  red.  April,  May.  Altai. 
Himalayas.  — Distinct  and  handsome  with  its  rather 
large  white  flowers. 

DD.    Bracts  small  and  narrow. 

G.  caertilea,  Linn.  Much-branched  erect  or  spreading 
shrub,  to  3  ft.,  ■•■•ith  glabrous  or  pubescent  branchlets: 
lvs.  often  stipulMe  oval  or  obovate  to  oblong- lanceolate, 
pubescent  or  almost  glabrous,  pale  or  glaucous  green, 
1-2  in.  long:  Hs.  short-pedunciv_d,  yellowish  or  greenish 
white,  %-}4  in.  long:  fr.  blue,  bloomy;  berries  connate 
only  at  the  base,  but  wholly  covered  by  the  connate 
bractlets  and  hence  seemingly  connate.  April,  May.  N. 
Eu.,  N.  Asia  and  in  N.America  south  to  Tenn.,'Wis. 
and  Calif.  B.M.  19«)5.- Var.  villosa,  Torr.  &  Or.  Branch- 
lets  and  lvs.  villous  pubescent.  Var.  gracilifldra,  Dipp. 
{L.  KareDni,  Hort.,  not  Bge.).  With  upright  rather 
slender,  bright  red  branches,  slightly  pubescent  :  fls. 
with  slender  tube. 

7.  gnracflipes,  Miq.  {L.  Phylomelct,  Hort.).  Shrub,  to 
G  ft.,  almost  glabrous:  lvs.  roundish-ovate  to  oblong- 
ovate,  eiliate,  bright  green  often  with  reddish  margin, 
1-2H  in.  long:  peduncles  slender.nodding,  usually  1-fld. : 
corolla  pink,  rarely  white,  %  in.  long:  fr.  rather  large, 
pendulous,  bright  red.  April,  May.  Japan.  G.F.  10:2G.5. 
—  A  graceful  species;  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and 
very  handsome  iu  June  with  its  pendulous  scarlet  fls. 

8.  cih&ta,  Muhlenb.  {L.  Canadensis,  Marsh.).  Fig. 
1311.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  or  oval,  rounded  or 
cordate  at  the  base,  eiliate,  pubescent  beneath  when 
young.  IJa-o  in.  long:  fls.  .slender-peduncled,  always  in 
pairs,  yellowish,  sometimes  slightly  tinged  red,  %  in. 
long:  fr.  light  red.  April,  May.  Canada  to  Pa.  and  Mich. 
B.B.  3:241. 

BB.   Fls   2-lipped. 

o.    Ovaries  and  frs.  connate  or  partly  connate,  only 
occasionally  separate  :   fls,  rather  small.' 

D.    Bractlets  none:   fls.  white  or  yellotvish. 

9.  oblongifdlia,  Hook.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  lvs.  almost 
sessile,  oval-oblong,  obtuse,  pubescent  beneath,  l-2>'2in. 
long:  tis.  slender-pedunclud:  corolla  hairy  outside,  yel- 
lowish white,  sometimes  tinged  purplish:  berries  dark 
red.  Mav.  June.  Quebec  to  Manitoba,  south  to  Pa.  and 
Mich.    B.B.  3:240. 


1312.   Lonicera  Xylosteum  {X%). 

10.  St&ndishi,  Carr.  {L.  Sinensis,  Hort.  L.  fragran- 
tissima,  Lindl. )  Half -evergreen  shrub,  with  spreading 
branches,  toG  ft. :  branchlets  with  reflexed  bristly  hairs: 
lvs.  coriaceous,  oblong-ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, eiliate,  bristly  hairy  on  both  sides  or  glabrous 
above.  :J-4  in.  long:  fls.  on  rather  short  curved  pedun- 
cles, white  or  slightiv  blushed,  verv  fragrant.  H-^->  in. 
long:  fr.  scarht.  Marcli.  Apr.  Chiiia.  B.M.  5709.  G.C. 
HI.  5:245.    R.H.  1S73.  p   148. 
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11.  fragrantissima,  Carr.  {L.,  or  CtipriMium,  yia- 
gnnriUi,  Hort.>.  .Similar  to  the  former,  but  with  long 
and  slender  recurviui?  and  almost  jj^labrous  branches: 
Ivs.  broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  acute,  almost  jjlabrous, 
but  bristly  on  the  midrib  beneath  and  ciliate,  I-IV^  in. 
long:  corolla  glabrous  outside.  March-May.  G.C.  III. 
5:245.  K.H.  187:{,  p.  KID. -Less  hardy  than  the  former. 
Both  have  handsome  half-evergreen  foliage  and  very 
early,  sweet-scented,  though  not  very  showy  flowers. 

DD.    Bmctlets  present,   small,  ghinduhir :    tls.  dull 
violet  or  brownish  red. 

12.  alpigdna,Linn.  Shrub,  to 8  ft., with  stout  branches: 
Ivs.  oblong-obovute  or  oblong,  short  acuminate,  glossy 
and  dark  green  above,  light  green  and  often  pubescent 
beneath,  2-4  in.  long  :  fls.  long-peduncled,  with  short 
usually  yellowish  green  tube  ami  brownish  red  limb: 
fr.  bright  scarlet,  shining.  April,  May.  Mts.  of  M.  Eu. 
and  W.  Asia.  — Very  handsome  in  fruit. 


1313.  Lonicera  Tatarica  (X%). 

13.  orient^lis,  Lam.  (L.  Caucdsica,  Bieb.).  Shrub, 
to  10  ft.,  almost  glabrous:  Ivs.  elliptic  or  ovate  to  ob- 
long-o\  ate,  rarely  oblong-lanceolate,  dark  green  above, 
pale  or  glaucescent  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  short-pe- 
dancled.  Dale  violet  or  pinkish:  fr.  black,  wholly  con- 
nate. X  June.  W.  Asia  to  Kamschatka.  Gt.  11:359. 
—  Fls.  ana  frs.  not  very  conspicuous. 

cc.    Ovaries  and  frs.  separate. 

D.    Fls.  ti'hitf  or  >jel70K'ish  white,  changing  to  yellow: 
branches  pubescent. 

14.  Xyiasteum,  Linn.  Fig.  1.^12.  Shrub,  to  10  ft. :  Ivs. 
broadly  oval  to  obovate,  acute,  dull  green,  pubescent 
above,  usually  glabrous  at  length,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  pe- 
dunded,  yellowish  white,  often  slightly  tinged  red,  hairy 
outside:  bractlets  pubescent,  about  half  as  high  as  ovary: 
berries  dark  red.  May.  .June.  Eu..  W.  and  X.  Asia, 
sometimes  escaped  from  cultivation.    B.B.  3:241. 

15.  M6rrowi,  Gray.  Shrub,  to  G  ft.. with  wide  spread- 
ing branches:  Ivs.  oval  or  oblong-ovate,  dark  green 
above,  grayish  tomeutose  beneath.  1-2  in.  long:  fls. 
peduncled,  pure  white  at  first,  pubescent  outside,  upper 
lip  divided  nearly  to  the  base,  with  spreading  lobes: 
bractlets  pubescent,  about  as  long  as  ovary:  fr.  blood- 
red.  May,  June.  Japan.  A. F.  11:1267.  Gng.  5:329.— 
Very  decorative,  with  its  bright  red  fruit  i.om  August 
until  late  in  fall.    There  is  also  a  var.  with  yellow  fruit. 

10.  Buprechti^na,  Kegel.  Shrub,  to  12  ft. :  Ivs.  ovate- 
lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  acuminate,  usually  dark  green 
above,  grayish  pubescent  beneath,  2—4  in.  long:  fls.  on 
rather  long  peduncles,  pure  white  at  first,  glabrous  out- 
side: bractlets  only  glandular-ciliate.  small,  about  one- 
third  of  the  ovnry:  fr,  red  or  sometimes  v  ilow.  May, 
June.  Manshuria.  Gt.  19:045.- This  spev^ies  and  the 
preceding  are  likely  to  hybridize!  with  the  following: 
these  hybrids  are  very  common,  and  may  be  recognize«l 
by  the  glabrescent  foliage  and  the  tinge  of  pink  in  the 
fls.  The  true  L.  Jiuprechtiana  is  much  rarer  than  its 
hybrids. 


DD.  Fls.  pink  or  red,  sometimes  white,  but  not 
changing  to  yelioic. 

17.  TatArica,  Linn.  Fig.  1313,  Shrub,  to  10  ft.,  almost 
glabrous:  Ivs.  cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  ovale  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  ciliate,  sometimes  slightly  pubescent 
beneath  when  ytmng,  1-2 'a  in.  long:  fls.  slender-pedun- 
cled,  pink,  crimson  or  white,  the  upper  lipdeeply  divided, 
spreading:  bractlets  small,  glabrous:  fr.  red,  rarely 
yellow.  May,  June.  S.  E.  Hussia  to  Siberia.  B.K.  1:31. 
K.H.  1808:392.  Gt.  18:027.  — Variable  in  size  and  shade 
of  fls.  Var.  dlba,  Kegel  (var.  alba  grandiflora,  Ilort.). 
Fls.  white,  large.  Var.  angrustifdlia,  Kirchn.  {L.  angns- 
tdta, Winder. ).  Lvs.  narrow-lanceolate:  fls.  bright  pink. 
Var.  latifblia,  Loud.  (var.  grandiflora  and  var.  grandi- 
fldraritbra,  Hort.;  var.  speciitsa,  var.  pnlcherrinia, 
Hort.).  Large-leaved  form,  with  large  pink  fls,,  the 
lobes  bonlered  lighter  pink.  K.H.  1844:109.  A  form  of 
this  with  tleeper  pink  fls.  is  var.  specidsa.  Carr.  (var. 
spUndens,  Kegel).  R,  H.  1808:.392,  Gt.  18:027.  Var. 
parvif61ia,  Jiiger  (var.  gracilis,  Carr,;  L.  parvifolia, 
Hayne,  not  Edgew. ).  Lvs.  smaller,  obtuse:  fls.  pure 
white,  small. with  broad  and  short  lobes:  fr.  orange-red. 
Var.  rubifldra,  DC.  (L.  Sibirica,  Hort.).   Fls.  deep  pink. 

18.  floribunda,  Boiss.  &  Buhse.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.;  finely 
tomentose:  lvs.  roundish  ovate  to  oval,  obtuse,  pubes- 
C'-^t  on  both  sides,  bluish  or  grayish  green,  %-\%  in. 
'  \.^:  fls.  slender-pedunded,  light  pink,  upper  lip  di- 
vided (not  beyond  the  middle),  with  ovate  erect  lobes: 
bractlets  small,  pubescent :  fr.  re«l.  June.  Transcauc, 
Persia.  Gt.  42.  p.  103.  Fiirs.  4-0.  — Very  free-flowering 
shrub,  with  distinct,  bluish  green  foliage, 

AA.  Habit  climbing,  rarely  almost  shrubby. 

B,  Fls.  in  pairs,  3-lipped,  sometimes  crowded  at  the 
end  of  branches;  tube  slender,    {yintoa.) 

19.  Jap6niua,  Thunb.  Fig.  1314.  Climbing,  to  15  ft. 
high:  brauchlets  usually  pubescent  when  young:  lvs. 
half-evergreen,  roundish  ovate  to  oblong,  pubescent  be- 
neath or  almost  glabrous,  l>2-3  in.  long:  fls.  short-pedi- 
celled,  white,  changing  to  yellow,  often  purplish  out- 
side, very  fragrant,  glandular-pubescent  outside,  lH-2 
in.  long:  fr.  black,  separate,  June-Aug.  China,  .Japan; 
naturalized  in  some  places  from  N.  Y.  to  N.  C.  B.  B. 
3:240.  — Var.  aureo-reticulata,  Arb.  Kew.  (L.  rethuliita 
aiirea,  Hort,  L.  brachypoda  reticulata,  Hort.).  A  form 
of  var.  flexuosa,  with  the  smaller  and  shorter  lvs.  hand- 
somely netted  yellow.  B.H.  21:59.  Var,  flexudsa,  Arb. 
Kew,  {L.  flexudsa,  Thunb.  L.brachypoda ,  DC).  Less 
high  climbing:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblon^^,  obtusi? .i,  mostly 
only  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath :  peduncles  usually 
as  long  as  petioles  or  shorter:  ci>rolia  1-1^2  in.  long, 
witTi  the  limb  shorter  than  tube:  bractlets  broad,  as 
long  as  ovary.  Var,  Chin^nsis,  Bak.  (L.  Chinensis, 
Wats. ).  Lvs.  ovate,  acute,  ciliate  and  pubescent  only  at 
the  veins  beneath,  often  with  purplish  hue  beneath: 
peduncles  usually  longer  than  petioles:  corolla  134-2  in. 
loi:g,  tube  about  as  long  as  limb:  bractlets  narrow, 
about  half  as  long  as  ovary.  B. 1^.9:712.  B.M.  .3310. 
L.B.C.  11:1037.    Var.  Halliaua,  Arb.  Kew.  {L.  flexudsa 

7 


1314.  Lonicera  Japonica  (X  %). 
Commonly  known  in  this  country  us  L.  HaUiana. 

Hallif  <a,  Dipp.  Caprifolium  ffallithium,  Hort.).  Of 
vigorous  growth:  lvs.  usually  pubescent  on  both  sides 
when  youpg,  oblong-ovate,  acute.  t.>  2^4  in.  long:  fls. 
short-peduucled;  tube  as  long  as  limb:  bractlets  broad, 
half  as  long  as  ovarv.  Flowering  in  fall,  otherwise 
hardly  different  from  the  tvpe.   A.G.  12:003.  Gng.  3:293. 
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20.  lon^fldra,  I)(\  Clinihinff  shrub,  glabrous:  Ivs. 
ol»loug-lam"»'«»Iat»'.  shining;  ulMtvf,  palf  b«'n«-:ith,  "J-U'a  in. 
loiijf:  rts.  in  fhort-pt'iiuiK'if*!  jiuirs.  Mtiiu'tiuu's  crowtlt-tl 
towards  the  end  of  hrsuiches;  corollu  whit*-,  ohangint; 
to  j'filow.  fniirraiit.  .'{-4  in.  lontr.  with  v*'ry  .«lt'n<ler  tube: 
bracts  small,  subahitf:  t'r.  white.  S.China.  IMi.  1."):12;{"J 
(h.s  CaprifoUnm  luHtjiflorii  \.  —  TviuU-r.  Int.  1900,  by 
Francesfhi. 

21.  Hildebrandi&na,  Coll,  &  Ilenisl.  Clinibinp  shrub, 
glabrous:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  or  elliptic-ovate,  abruptly 
pointetl,  4-«i  in.  lonjr:  Hs.  on  stout  peduncles;  corolla 
5-7  in.  lonir,  irlabrous  outside,  yellow  at  tirst,  chaniijing 
to  orange-red,  witlj  loni;  aii«l  slen«ler  tube.  Summer. 
Upper  Hunna.  (J.  C.  III.  24:2l!».  H.  M.  Tb.'T.-This  has 
the  largest  tlowera  of  anj*  species,  but  •»  not  hardy 
North. 

BB.  Fl.*.  sessile,  in  usuallif  fi-fUl.  whorls  at  the  end  of 
the  ftraiichlet.i,  foruuHtj  ttrminal  spikes  or  clus- 
ttrs:  upper  Irs.  mostly  connate,  usually  climb- 
ing.   (Caprifolitim.) 

C.  Corolla  distinctly  S-lipped. 

D.  Tube  of  corolla  slender,  1  in.  or  more  long,  glnhroas 
inside  except  yo.27:  corolla  never  bright  yellow. 

E.     ^^1\or1s  of  fls.  forming  a  pedunrhd  head  or  spike: 
bract  lets  large. 

22.  Periclymenum.  Linn.  (Capri foVunn  Perich)me- 
w«»i,  Koem.  A:  Schult.  I.  WcK)i>bine.  Fig.  l-'H.").  Climb- 
ing several  ft.  high:  Ivs.  all  distinct,  ovate  to  oldong- 
ovate,  acute,  1' ._>-.{  in.  U>ng,  dark  green  above,  pale  or 
gl.uicous  beneath  and  sometimes  sparingly  pubescent: 
tis.  in  a  pedunded  dense  head,  very  fragrant,  yellowish 
white,  usually  carmine  or  purj>le  outside  an<l  glandular 
pubescent,  l'o-2  in.  long.  Jutu'-Sept.  Eu.,  N.  Afr.,  W. 
Asia.  —  Var.  B^lgrica,  Ait.  Of  more  vigorous  growth, 
sometimes  shrubby:  tls.  bright  red  outside:  blooming 
all  summer.  Proba'>ly  var.  sem- 
perflorens,  Hort..  tigure«l  in<iJi. 
4r):;UM;,  is  not  very  different. 
Var.  quercifdlia,  Ait.  Lvs.  sinu- 
atcly  lobed:  a  curious  but  less 
desirable  form.  Var.  ser6tina. 
Air.  Similar  to  var.  Belgica, 
but  tloweriug  in  fall. 

23.  'Etrtsca,    Santi.      Climb- 
ing: lvs.  broadly  oval  toobovate, 
usually  obtuse,  the  upper  ones 
connate    into    an    oval    obtuse 
disk,    rarely    distinct.    l-,3    in. 
long,  glabrous  or  pubescent:  H.-hea<ls  dense  pe- 
dunded, often  i:i  3's:   corolla  yellowish   white, 
usually  tinged  red.  fragrant.  \K~1  in.  h>ng,  with 
very     slender     tube.       May -July.       Distributed 
through    the    whole    Mediterrane.-m     region    iu 
many  different  forms.  — Var.  grigantda,  Hort.    Of 
ous  growth,  with  large  pubescent  leaves. 

24.  Heckr6tti,  Hort.  Not  much  climbing:  lvs 
tic  or  oblung-elliptic.  acute,  almost  sessile,  the 
pairs  connate,  glaucous  beneath.  glal)rous.  about  2  in. 
long:  lis.  in  pe«luncled  spikes  with  few  somewhat  re- 
mote whorls,  purple  outside  and  sparingly  glandular, 
p2-2  in.  long:  bractlets  about  half  as  long  as  ovary. 
Origin  unknown,  probably  garden  hybrid  of  L.  A'frusca 
and  an  American  species. 

EE.     Whorls  of  fls.  all,  or  at  least  the  lower  ones,  in 
the  axils  of  connate  li's. 

25.  Itilica,  Schmidt  (L.  Etrusca.  Hort.  L.  Capri- 
folium,  Auth.).  Climbing:  lvs.  broadly  oval  to  obU»ng 
obovate,  the  upper  connate,  glabrous.  2-4  in.  long;  the 
upper  whorls  without  connate  lvs.  at  the  base,  somewhat 
crowded:  tis.  yellowish,  usually  purple  outside  andgla- 
brous,  fragrant,  to  2  in.  long  :  bractlets  about  half  as 
long  as  ovary,  smaller  on  the  upper  tls.  .June-Aug.  Pro- 
bably hyl»ri<i  of  L.  JStrusca  and  L.  Caprifolium,  much 
cultivated,  mostly  under  the  name  of  the  latter.  (4n.  45, 
p.  :107  I  as  L.Klrasea  and  L.  Caprifolium);  54,  p.  26. 
F.S.  11:1120  (as  L.  Caprifolium  major).  Var.  rubella, 
Tausch.    Fls.  dark  purple  outside. 

20.  Caprifdlium.  Linn.  (Caprifolium  hortense.  Lam. 
t'.  pirfoliiitum,  Rochl.).     Fig.   1316.     Climbing;    lvs. 


ellip- 
upper 


oval  to  oblong,  the  upi»er  connate  into  a  roundish  cup, 
almost  glabrous,  2-4  in.  long:  whorls  u>ually  2  or  3, 
each  in  the  axils  of  connate  lvs.:  tls.  y«'llowish  white, 
mostly  purplish  outside  ami  often  slightly  hairy,  to  2  in. 
long,  fragrant:  bractlets  verv  sniall  oV  none.  Alav, 
.lune.  .M.  Hu.  toW.  Asia.  N.  2 :2;H'..  H.H.  :::237.-S*»me- 
times  escaped  from  cultivation  and  <loscribed  under  the 
name  L.  grata.  Ait.,  as  an  American  species.  Var.  ilba. 
Ait.  ( />.  p.illida,  Hort.  A.  pnfcox,  Hort.[.  Fls.  white, 
appearing  early,    li.li.  Ib50:141. 

27.  impl6za,  Ait.  Much  branche<l  but  less  high  climb- 
ing, evergreen:  Ivs.  oval  t(»  «iblong-lance<>late,  sessile, 
the  upper  connate  int«>  an  elliptic,  acute  or  niucronate 
disk,  glaucous,  glabrous,  1-2  in.  long:  tls.  in  several 
whorls,  each  in  the  axils  of  connate  lvs.,  scentless,  yel- 
lowish white;  tube  slightly  hairy  within;  limb  rather 
short;  stamens  little  exserted.  May,  .luue.  S.  Eu.,  K. 
Afr.   B.M.  640. 

I>D.  Tube  of  corolla  gibbous  or  more  or  less  ventricosr. 
less  than  1  in.  long,  puftescent  within,  but  almost 
glabrous  within  and  slender  in  A'«».  ~i. 

E.    Bractlets  small  or  none. 

P.   Disk  of  connate  lvs.  mostly  roundish,  often  emar- 
ginate  at  the  ends. 

28.  llSLy&,^imn  (Caprifdlium  Frtiseri,  Y*\ir»h).  Climb- 
ing to  loft.:  lvs.  bmadly  oval  to  elliptic,  the  upper 
connate,  bright  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  glabrous, 
l'-3-3  in.:  tls.  in  a  peduncle<l  head,  bright  or  orange- 
yellow,  fragrant.  1-1 '4  in.  long;  tube  slender,  longer 
than  limb.  April.  .Mav.  N.C.  to  Kv.,  (in.  ami  Alab. 
B.M.  1318.  L.B.C.  4:338.  (J.F.  3:liM).  Gn.  45.  p.  307. 
—  This  species  is  rare  in  cultivation  and  mostly  the  fol- 
lowing is  cult,  under  this  name. 

29.  Siillivanti,  Gray  {L.  fltira,  Auth.,  not  Sims). 
Fi;.;.  1317.    Climbing  about  4-5  ft.,  very  glaucous:  lvs. 

oval  or  obovate,  the  upper  connate  into  a  large  disk, 
becoming  thi<*kish  and  very  glaucous  above,  often 
tinely  pubescent  luiieath,  2-4  in.  long:  tls.  in  short- 
stalked  or  almost  sessile  spikes;  corolla  jiale  yellow, 
often  marked  purplish  outside,  al)out  1  in',  long; 
tube  gibbous,  only  little  longt-r  than  limb.  M;n, 
-lune.  Ontario  to  Manitoba,  south  to  Tennessee. 
li.H.1856:221(asi.. /^/(/rri).  (i.F.  3: UH.- Very  hand- 
some in  fall  with  the  abundant  scarlet  berries. 

30.  Br6wni,  Carr. 
(  L.  s  t  ni  ji  (  r  V  i  re  ns 
lirowni.  Hort.). 
Probably  hybrid  of 
n.  -emperri K  ns  with 
/..Sullifanti  orglau- 
ra  :  lvs.  oval  to  ob- 
long, glaucous  be- 
neath, the  upper  con- 
nate, glabn»us  :  tls. 
in  peduncled  heads, 
orange-scarlet,  scent- 
less; tube  gibbous  at 
the  base,  longer  than 


1315. 
Lonicera   Periclymenum. 

(X>3.) 


limb.  Of  garden  origin.  F. 
S.  11:  ll33.-Var.  Plantier- 
6n8is,  Hort.  (L.  Plantiere'n- 
sis,  Andre).  Fls.  larger, 
more  orange  -  colored  and 
less  deeplv  2-lipped.  L  H. 
18:86. 

FF.  Disk  of  connate  Irs. 
more  or  less  elliptic, 
pointed  or  niucronate  at 
both  ends.  See  also  No. 
30. 

31.  hirsiita,  Eat.  (Caprifhlinm  pub^scens,  Goldie). 
High  climbing,  with  usually  hirsute  bran'-Lilets:  lvs. 
petioled,  broadly  oval  or  ovate,  obtuse,  th<  upper  con- 
nate and  abruptly  pointed,  dark  green  above  pubescei»t 
on  both  sides  when  young.  2-4  in.  hmg:  Hs.  in  short, 
mostly  i»eduncled  spikes.  s«'entless.  bright  or  orange- 
yellow,  pubescent  without,  about   1   in.  long,  with  the 
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tube  tri>>l>nu.s  at  the  base:  ovary  and  bractlet;*  usually 
jrlarululiir.  June,  ,Iulv.  Vt.  to  Manitoba,  south  to  l*a. 
ami  Ohio.    B.M.  MO'j'.    Gn.  45,  p.  Ml. 


1316.   Lonicera  Caprifolium  (X  %). 

.'52.  BoviglsLSi,  Hoifk.  {L.glaHC^scen.H,  Ry{\h.  L.gJanea, 
var.  Doihjlusi,  A.  Uray,  partly  I.  riinibin;;:  branehlets 
plabroiis:  Ivs.  short-petioletl  or  almost  sessile,  the  up- 
j>er  connate,  oval  to  obovate.  glabrous  above,  pubescent 
beneath,  \%-\\  in.  long:  tls.  in  short,  almost  sessile 
spikes;  cor(»lla  yell»»\v.  mostly  reddish  outside  and 
hairy,  *i-\  in.  long:  tube  gibbous,  longer  than  the  limb: 
ovary  and  bractlets  glabrous.  May.  .lune.  Ontarit*  to 
the  Saskatehewan,  st>uth  to  Pa.  and  Neb.  B.B.  ;{:2:{8.— 
Kure  in  cultivation,  but  sometimes  a  hybrid  of  L.  hir- 
.<cifa  and  b'uUivattti  is  found  uiuler  this  name  in  gar- 
dens.   It  is  tigured  in  G.F.  y:.'{4rj. 

33.  didica,  Linn.  {L.  tjUtuca.  Hill.  L.  ttitdln,  Murr. 
L.  parvUlora,  ham.).  Usually  shrubby,  with  slender, 
sarmentose  branches,  rarely  climbing,  glabrous:  Ivs. 
short-petioled  or  almost  sessile,  the  upper  connate,  oval 
to  oblong,  obtuse,  with  usually  undulate  and  trans- 
parent margin,  very  glaucous  beneath,  \%<\  in.  long: 
lis.  in  sessile  or  short-stalked  spikes,  greenish  or  whit- 
ish yellow,  often  tinged  purjdish.  glabrous  outside, 
J's--*4  in.  long,  the  tube  gi!>bous.  ab»»ut  as  lung  as  lindj. 
Mav,  June.  (Quebec  to  ^lanitoba,  south  to  Ohio  and 
K.  C.  B.R.  2:13S. 

EE.   Bractlets  as  high  as  ovary  or  sliijhtly  shorttr, 

roundish. 

34.  hispidula,  Dougl.  Bushy  shrub  with  sarmentose 
branches,  rarely  twining,  usually  hirsute:  Ivs.  oval  to 
ovate,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  often  witli  f<di- 
aceous  stipules,  the  upper  connate  ttr  sometimes  ilistinct, 
usually  small,  rarely  to  2Vi!  in.  long,  ciliate  ami  jiubes- 
cent,  rarely  glabrous  •  tls.  in  slcmler-peduncled  and 
often  panicled  spikes,  pink  or  yellowish,  glabrous  or  hir- 
sute, ^3-^2  in.  long,  witii  short  gibbous  tube,  June, 
July.  Brit.  Columb.  to  Calif.  B.K.  21:1701. -Var  Cali^ 
fornica,  Greene  (var.  viirillaus,  A.  Gray).  Of  more  vig- 
t-rous  growth,  with  large  Ivs.  to  3  in.  long  :  corolla 
glandular-pubescent  outside.    Calif. 

cc.  Corolla  ifith  almost  ref^tthir  or  sligJitJy  2-Upped 
Uiiib:  limb  several  times  s,h&rfer  than  tube. 

3.'>.  ciliosa,  Poir.  {L.  occidental  is.  Hook.).    Low  sar 
meutose  shrub  :    Ivs.  petioled,  ovate  or  oval,  glaucous 


beneath,  glabrous  but  ciliate,  the  upper  connate,  2-4  in. 
long:  tls.  in  slH)rt-peduncled  heads  «if  one  or  few  whorls; 
corolla  slightly  2-lipp«d,  with  ventricosj'-giblxjus  tube, 
yellow  to  orange-scarlet,  sometimes  hirsute  outside, 
1^4-1%  in.  loug.  June,  July.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif,  and 
Ariz. 

.30.  semp^rvirens,  Linn.  \Caprifdlinm  sempe'rvirens, 
Michx.i.  Tki  Mi'ET  HoNEVsrcKLE.  Fig.  1318.  High 
climbing,  glabrous;  evergreen  southward:  Ivs.  oval  to 
oblong,  glaucous  beneath,  the  upper  connate,  2-3  in. 
long:  rts.  in  peduncled  interrupted  spikes;  corolla  with 
almost  equul  limb;  tube  slightly  ventricose,  glabrous, 
lJ«-2  in.  long,  scarlet  or  orange-scarlet,  rarely  yellow. 
May-Sept.  Conn,  to  Fla.,west  to  N»'b.  and  Tex.  B.M. 
781.  R.H.  18,')():3«»1.  Gn.  4.'),  p.  307.-Var.  fliva,  Regel 
{L.  fiiiva  ndva,  Hort.).  Fls.  yellow.  Gt.  2:38.  Var. 
fuchsioldes,  Hort.  (  L.  fnch.'<'i>>idrs,  Hort.,  not  of  Hemsl,, 
which  is  a  Chinese  species  of  the  Nintoa  group  and  not 
yet  introduced).  Similar  to  var.  minor,  but  tube  more 
expanded  above,  bright  scarlet.  Var.  minor,  Ait.  Lvs. 
olilong  or  narrow  oblong:  rts.  more  slender,  orange-red 
or  orange-scarlet.  Very  free-tlowerinir.  but  more  tender. 
B..M.  17.'>.3.  B.R.  T:"),"!^.  lin.  34:;{(K).  Var.  specidsa,  I'arr. 
Differs  from  the  type  by  more  brilliant  scarlet  tls.  F.S. 
11  :H28.  Sometimes  cult,  as  L.  Ma(/nerilfe<i.  a  name  also 
applied  to  li.  dioica,  and  a  darker  red  form  of  L.  Capri- 
folium. 

L.  aiigustifotia.  Wall.  Erfvt  shnib,  to  10  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceolate: 
Us.  l()iigpt»<lmii-le«l.  wliite,  frituraiit.  with  regtdar  5-lobeti  limb. 
Himal.  F..'^.4,  pp.  4«)7,40hh.  Tender.— /,.  af/./<<r»'n,  Boiss.  Erect 
shnib  or  small  tree,  to  :i0  ft.:  Ivs.  roundish  ovate.  pul>eseent: 
fls.  short-i)e«iuncle<l.  "JiipiK'd,  pinkish,  small.  .Spain.—  L.  bella, 
Zabel  <  L.  Morrowi  X  Tjitjiriea).  Interme<liate  l)etween  the  two: 
rts.  white  to  pink,  (ianb  .»rigin.—  L.  biflora.  I)esf.=»  L.  canes- 
eens.—  L.  canesccn,'<,  Schonsb.  ("limbing,  grayish  tomeiitose: 
lvs.  ovate,  small:  fls.  in  pairs,  white,  'J-lipped,  witli  slen'ler.  long 
tube,  fragrant.  Spain.  X.  Afr.—  L.chrysdntha.Tnn'z.  Allie<l  to 
L.  Xylosteum,  higher:  lvs.  larger,  acuminate:  fls.  larger,  chang- 
ing to  bright  yellow.  N.E.Asia.  Gt.  12:404.  Flandsomt- hardy 
shrub,  with  rather  liyht  ereen  foliage  and  bright  coral-reil  Iter- 
ries.—  L.  confusa,  1>C.    Allie<l  to  L.  canescens,  but  fls.  and  lvs. 


1317.   Lonicera  SuUivantKXTa).  -    ^ 

somewhat  larger  and  ovary  gla>>rons.  Japan,  (^hina.  B.R.  1:70 
(as  L.  Japonica).  (fn.  4.">.  p.  ;!07.  Has  Imm-ii  often  confoniuled 
witli  L.  Japouica,  bat  !:>  easily  distingxiished  by  the  small  subu- 
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1318.  Lonicera  sempervirens  (X  J-^). 

late  bracts.—  L.  eonjugialis,  Kellogg.  Erect  shmb:  Ivs.  oval  or 
ovate,  pubescent :  fls.  slender-pednnded,  small.  2-lipped,  dark 
purple.  Washington  to  Calif.—  L.  depressa.  Royle.  Low  shrub, 
with  small  oval  to  oblong,  glabrous  Ivs.:  tls.  pe<luncled,  light 
pink,  with  short  tube  and  regular  limb,  small.  Himal.  Var. 
Myrtillus.  Clarke.  Fls.  short-peduncle<l :  bracts  narrower.— 
L.  diversifolia.  Wall.  =  L.  quinquelfwularis.  —  L.  gibbiflbra, 
Maxim. =  L.  chrj-sjintha.  — 2/.  ffi/>W//ora.  Dipp.  Probably  hy- 
brid of  L.  Ruprechtiana  and  chrj'santha ;  L.  notha  is  also 
sometimes  met  with  under  this  name.—  L.  Iberica,  Bieb.  Ere<'t 
shmb,  to 8  ft.:  Ivs.  roundish  ovate,  pubescent:  tls.short-pedun- 
cled.  2-lippe<l.  small,  yellowish:  berries  bright  red.  N.  Persia, 
Caucasus.—  L.  Kamschdtica,  Hort.=L.  Kesseiringi.-  L.  Kessel- 
ringi,  Kegel.  Closely  allied  to  L.  orientalis:  Ivs.  elliptic-lanceo- 
late: fls.  with  narrow,  not  gibbous  tube.  Kamschatka.  Gt.40, 
p.  124.— jD.  Korolkbui,  Stapf.  Closely  allied  to  L.  floribunda,  but 
filaments  much  longer  and  hairj'  and  upper  lip  more  deeply  di- 
vide<l.  Persia.  G.F.7:35.  Hardy  and  free-flowering.— i/.  JfrtOfW, 
Maxim.  Shrub. to  10 ft.:  Ivs. oVilong-ovate:  fls. shortpeduncled, 
white,  fragrant.  2-lippeil,  about  1  in.  long.  June,  July.  N.  China, 
Amurland.  (rt.  :{:{:!  1G2.  Handsome  hardy  shrub,  flowering 
after  the  other  Bush  Honeysuckles.—  L.  Maximbuiczi,  Maxim. 
Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong-elliptic:  fl.^.  peiluncled,  purplish 
violet,  2-lipped,  rather  small.  N.  E.  Asia.  Gt.  17:.'97.— L.  <«»• 
crdntha,  Regel  =•  L.  «<■;  iuanda.—  L.  viicrdntha.  Dipp.  Hybrid  of 
L.  Tatarica  and  Xy;  teum  :  Oi  no  decorative  value,  (harden 
origin.—  L.  microphylia,  Willd.  Erect  shnib.  to  3  ft. :  Ivs.  oval, 
about  %\n.  long:  fls.  slender -pedunded,  2-lipped.  y-ellowish 
white,  srjall:  berries  connate,  orange-re<l.  Altai  to  Himal.— 
L.  Mundeniensis,  Rehder  (L.  bellaX  Ruprechtiana).  Lvs.  ob- 
longovate,  dark  green  above:  fls.  white.  Garden  origin.  Gt.42, 
p.  101,  Figs.  4-6.—  L.  Muscaviensis,  Rehder  (L.  MorrowiXRu- 
pre<'htiana).  Similar  to  L.  Morrowi.  but  of  moit«  upright  and 
vigorous  habit.  <iarden  origin.  Gt.  42.  p.  101.  Figs.  1-3.—  L. 
Murtilhis,  Hook.  f.  &  Thorns. =  L.  depressa  vars.  —  L.  jienbsa, 
Maxim.  Shmb,  to  10  ft.,  with  slender  d.-irk  purple  branchlets: 
lvs.  ovate,  with  purple  veins:  fls.  small,  jnnk  long-pedunded, 
2-lipped:  fr.  black.  China.  Hardy,  graceful  shrub.— />.  wlffra, 
Linn.  Shrub,  to  ."i  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic  to  elliptic-Ian-  ^olate  :  fls. 
Blender-peduncled.  pink,  sm.-ill  :  fr.  black.  Mts.  of  M.  En.- L. 
«oc "la,  Zabel  (L.  RupiechtianaX  Tatarica).  Int^mediate  be- 
tween the  two:  fls.  white  to  pink.  Garden  orii^'ui.— L.numinu- 
lariifblia,  Jaub.  &  Spach.  Similar  to  li.  floribunda,  but  fls.  short- 
peduncled or  almost  sessile.  W.  Asia  to  Afgha:  -  L.  obovata, 
Royle.  Similar  tf^  L.  microphylia:  lvs.  very  sn 
small,  with  almost  regular  limb,  yellowish  i 
L.  parvifoUa.  Edgew.=  L.  depressa.—  //.  prop 
alpJRenaX  Ijedebouri).  An  inter^'stiiig  hybrid,  .» 
like  the  first,  in  the  other  uiare  like  the  second  parent.    Of 


garden  origin.—  L.  Pyrenaicn,  Linn.  Erect  shrub,  almost  gla* 
brous:  lvs.  cuneate-oblong:  fls.  slender-peduncled,  tubular-cam* 
panulate,  regularly  5-lobed,  white,  ^in.  long.  Pyren.  Mts.— 
L.  quinquelucularis,  Hardw.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.,  with  slender, 
spreading  branches,  sinxilar  to  L.  Xylosteum:  fls.  almost  sessile, 
larger,  yellowish :  berries  white.  Himal.  B.R.  30:33  (as  L. 
diver^'folia)  .—L.  Eegelidna,  Dipp.  Probably  hybrid  of  L.  chrys- 
ant'i»  and  Xylosteum.  —  i.  Schiuitzidna,  Dipp.,  nt  t  Roezl= 
L.  orientalis.—  L.  Segreziensis,  Lav.  Closely  allied  to  u.  Xylos- 
teum: lvs.  more  pubescent, dark  bluish  green:  fls.short-pedun- 
cleil,  yellowish.  Suppose*!  to  be  a  hybrid  of  L.  quinquelo<'ularis 
a..d  L.  Xylosteum.—  L.  spiendida,  Boiss.  Allied  to  L.  implexa 
and  Etrusca :  glabrous,  glaucous  :  fls.  in  a  many-fld.,  sessile 
head,  yellowish  white,  tinged  purple.  Spain.  F.  S.  11:11.'{0.— 
L.  Tangutica,  Maxim.  Slender  shrub,  with  small,  obovate  or 
blong  lvs.:  fls.  slender-peduncle<l,  small,  with  5-lobed  limb, 
pale  pink.  China.  Gt.  40.  p.  5i<l.— i.  tomentella,  Hook.f.  & 
Thom.  Erect  shrub,  to  12  ft. :  lvs.  small,  ovate  to  oblong,  pu- 
bescent :  fls.  short-peduncled,  nodding,  small,  regular,  white. 
Himal.  B.M.  6486.  Tender.— i.  transluceiis,  Hort.==L.  quin- 
quelocularis.—  L.  Webbidna,  Wall.  Allied  to  L.  alpigena.  Lvs. 
larger, acuminate, pubescent:  fls.  paler:  ovaries  separate.  S.  E. 
Eu.  to  Himal.—  L.  Zdbeli,  Rehder.  Allied  to  L.  floribunda.  but 
quite  glabrous  and  lvs.  somewhat  larger.  Probably  hybrid  of 
L.  floribunda  and  Tatarica.  Gt.  42,  p.  103,  Figs.  1-3.  Vorj-  free- 
flowering  and  handsome.  Alfred  Rehder. 

LOCSESTBIFE.    See  Lysimachia  and  LyfJirum. 

LOPfiZIA  (after  the  Spaniard  Lopez,  who  wrote  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  New  World).  Onagracece, 
About  21  species  of  herbs  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Erect,  branching,  glabrous  or  pubescent:  Iv.s. 
alternate  or  the  lower  opposite,  dentate:  fls.  usually 
small,  in  leafy  racemes  or  subcorymbose  at  the  ends  of 
branches,  slender-pedicelled;  calyx  limb  4-parted,  in- 
equal,  deciduous,  linear-lobed;  i)etals  4,  short-  or  long- 
clawed,  inequal,  the  posterior  ones  narrower,  the  claws 
glandular  at  the  apex:  stamens  2,  attached  to  the  pistil, 
one  anther-bearing,  the  other  petal-like:  ovary  4-celled: 
capsule  globose,  leathery:  seeds  obovoid,with  a  leathery, 
granulated  coat. 

albifldra,  Schlecht.  Fig.  1.119.  Suflfruticose,  diffuse, 
2  ft.  high:  young  branches  somewhat  villous:  lvs.  cune- 
ate  at  the  base,  ovate-lanceolate,  irregularly  serrate  or 
remotely  dentate,  largest  1%  in.  long:  pedicels  hori- 
zontally spreading,  slender:  petals  white,  often  tinged 
slightly  pinkish  at  base,  larger  ones  obliquely  spatulate, 
obtuse  and  mostly  notched,  smaller  ones  linear,  obtu.se, 
as  long  a.*  sepals.  Mex.  — Cult,  at  Harvard  Botanic  Gar- 
den, where  the  plant  differs  from  the  original  descrip- 
tion by  the  Iv.^.  being  usually  ovate  or  perhaps  oblong- 
ovate,  and  the  snijvlier  petals  longer  than  the  sepals.  It 
seems  to  flower  through  the  winter. 


Novate:  fls. 

Himal  — 

.     Zal>el  (L. 

-  .omi  more 


•         1319.  Lnpeiia  albiflora  (X  J'a). 

coronilta,  And.  Annual:  lvs.  scattered  or  in  whorls, 
glossy,  glabrous:  two  upper  petals  linear,  bright  lilac; 
two  side  ones  larger;  lamina  roundish  obovate,  light 
lilac,  with  dark  red  mark  at  base.  Mex.  S.B.F.Q.  I. 
2: 108. -Cult,  in  S.Calif. 
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LOPHANTHUS  (Greek,  crested  flower;  application 
not  evident^.  Labi&he.  Of  this  genus  we  cultivate  2 
species  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  which  are  rather 
tall  and  coarse  and  bear  spikes  of  more  or  less  purplish 
fls.  in  summer.  The  genus  contains  7  species,  all  from 
America  or  N.  E.  Asia.  Lvs.  serrate,  veiny,  prtioled, 
lower  usually  subcordate  and  upper  ovate:  fls.  sm:ill,  in 
dense  sessile  whorls  crowded  into  terminal  spikes, 
which  may  be  interrupted  below;  stamens  exserted; 
anthers  separated  or  distant,  not  approximate  in  pairs, 
their  cells  parallel  or  nearly  so.    Of  minor  value. 

anis&tus,  Benth.  Giant  Hyssop.  Height  2-.3  ft. :  lvs. 
ovate,  anise-scented  when  crushed,  white  beneath:  fls. 
blue;  calyx  teeth  tinged  purple  or  violet.  .July,  Aug. 
Prairies,  Wis.  to  Rockies.  B.R.  15:1282.  — This  species 
grows  3-5  ft.  high,  on  dry  hills,  and  has  pale  purple 
flowers. 

scrophulariaefdlius,  Benth.  Height  4-6  ft.:  1-^.  not 
anise-scented,  not  white  beneath  :  fls.  dull  purplish; 
calyx  teeth  whitish.  Borders  of  thickets,  N.  Y.  to  Wis. 
an«i  X,  C  — This  plant  grows  2  ft.  high  and  has  laven- 
der-blue flowers  in  June. 

LOPHOSPfSMUM .    See  Jfattrandia. 
LOBDS  AND  LADIES.    Arum  maculatiim. 
LOQXJAT.   S^ce  Eriobotrya  Japonica. 

LOTUS  meant  several  things  to  the  ancients:  (1) 
the  Greek  Lotus,  a  leguminous  plant  on  which  horses 
fed.  This  was  probably  what  we  call  to-day  Lotus  cor- 
niculatus,  the  common  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  of  temperate 
regions.  (2)  the  Cyrenean  Lotus,  an  African  shrub,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  eaten  by  certain  North  African  tribes 
who  were  called  Lotus  eaters.  The  fruit  was  said  to  be 
honey-sweet,  the  size  of  an  olive  and  in  taste  like  a  date. 
This  was  probably  ZizyphuH  Lotus,  a  prickly  shrub 
whose  fruit  is,  however,  considered  inferior  to  that  of 
the  common  jujube,  Zizyphus  sativa.  Other  conjectures 
have  been:  Celtis  anstralis,  a  tree  which  has  a  small, 
sweet  berry;  Nifraria  tridentata,  a  thorny  desert  shrub 
whose  succulent  fruit  has  a  stimulating  quality,  and 
Jihamntts  Lotus,  another  North  African  plant.  Euro- 
pean Lotus  is  a  name  for  Diospyros  Lotos,  a  kind  of 
date  plum  which  is  cult,  in  S.  Eu.,  but  the  fruit  is  hardly 
edible.  ( 3 )  The  Egyptian  Lotus  or  Sacred  Lily  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  Nymphipa  Lotus,  which,  like  the  Hindu  Lotus, 
has  rose-colored  as  well  as  white  flowers.  American 
cultivators  at  the  present  time  almost  universally  con- 
sider that  the  true  Egyptian  Lotus  is  Nelumbium  spe- 
ciosHm,iio\y  called  Nelumbo,  but  Nelumbium  speciosum 
is  not  a  native  of  Egypt.  (4)  The  Hindu  and  Chinese 
Lotus,  also  called  the  Sacred  (»r  Pythagorean  Bean.  This 
is  Xelumho  Indica,  better  known  as  yelumbiutn  speci- 
osum. The  name  Lotus  was  doubtless  used  for  other 
water  lilies,  particularly  the  t>lue-flower(Ml  Xifmphf^a 
€(Prulea.  These  plants  are  described  in  this  work.  See 
Net  umbo  and  JVymphcfa. 

Lotus  of  the  botanists  is  a  genus  of  50-100  species, 
found  in  temperate  regions:  herbs  or  subshrubs,  gla- 
brous, silky  or  hirsute:  lvs.  with  .'»  Ifts.  crowded  at  the 
apex  of  the  petiole  and  commonly  2  joined  to  the  stem 
and  resembling  stipules:  fls.  pea-shaped,  yellow,  red, 
rosy  or  white,  often  in  axillary,  few-fld.  umbels,  rarely 
solitary;  calyx  lobes  longer  than  the  tube;  keel  beaked: 
pod  oblong  or  lintar.    Leguminosje. 

A.    Lvs.  threadlike  :  fls.  odd,  not  pea-shaped. 

Berthol^tii,  Masf.  {L.  peliorhffncus,  Hook.  L.pelyor- 
ensis,  Hort. ).  Small,  much-branched,  slen.lerbush,  with 
a  silvery  hue:  Ifts.  whorled,  8-9  lines  long:  fls.  \%  in. 
long,  in  loose  clusters  of  about  20  toward  the  end  of  the 
branches,  short-pedicelled.  scarlet  or  crimson  fading  to 
orange;  standard  recurvv.d  like  a  horn;  keel  acuniinatr^, 
longer  than  the  wings.  Cape  Verde,  Canaries.  B  M. 
6733.  R.H.  1895:308.  — Peliorhyncus  means  bruised  or 
discolored  nose.  Called  "Coral  Sen"  in  catalogi'^s. 
Grown  chiefly  in  hanging  baskets.  Prop,  by  division  or 
cuttiugc 


AA.    Lvs.  not  thread-like:  fl'  pea-shaped. 

B.    Fls.  yellotc. 

comical&tns,  Linn.  BntD's-Foor  Trefoil.  Babies' 
Slippeks.  Perennial,  prostrate  or  ascending,  a  few  in. 
to  2  ft.  high,  glabrous  or  hairy:  Ifts.  obovate  or  ovate, 
K  in.  long  the  2  stipular  ones  broatler  and  very  oblique: 
fls.  yellow,  often  tinged  bright  red,  5-10  in  an  umbel; 
calyx  lobes  about  as  long  as  the  tube.  Temp,  regions 
and  Australia.  Var.  fldre-pldno  has  showy  double  fls.— 
A  hardy  trailer  for  covering  dry  banks  and  rockwork, 
blooming  all  summer  and  autumn.  Also  grown  for 
forage. 

BB.    Fls.  pink  or  white. 

austr&lis,  Andr.  Perennial,  diffuse,  sometimes  sub- 
shrubby,  glabrous  or  pubescent:  Ifts.  narrower  than  in 
L.  corniculatus,  and  the  stipular  ones  less  dissimilar, 
but  varying  from  obova;e  and  under  %  in.  long,  to 
linear  and  l-l^in.  long:  fls.  usually  pink,  but  varying 
from  white  to  purple-red.  Australia.  B.M.  1365. 
L.B.C.  11:1003  and  B.  5:211  (as  L.  albidus). -Int.  1900 
by  Franceschi. 

BBB.    Fls.  dark  purple  or  dark  red. 

c.    Lfts.  linear-lanceolate. 

Jacobaeus,  Linn.  Perennial,  subshrubby:  fls.  about  3 
in  a  flat-topped  cluster,  dark  purple,  almost  black. 
Cape  Verde.  B.il.  79.— Treated  as  a  tender  annual 
bedding  plant. 

CC.    Lfts.  obovate  to  elliptic. 

Tetragon61obu8,  Linn.  Winge^  'ea.  Annual  trailer: 
fls.  solitary  or  twin,  pm-nlish  c:  al-red.     Mediterra- 

nean region.  B.M.  151.  — Tetrau  iobus  was  once  con- 
sidered a  separate  genus,  largely  because  of  the  4  leafy 
wings  of  the  pod.  Grown  chiefly  f(»r  food,  the  pods 
being  eaten  when  young  and  the  seeds,  when  roasted, 
substituted  for  coffee.  Seeds  sown  in  drills  in  April. 
Plants  require  no  care  except  water  during  drought. 

L.  Balambensis,  a  pink-fld.  Abyssinian  plant,  was  int.  to 
American  trade  by  Francesrhi.  who  says  it  was  originally  sent 
out  by  Dammann  &  Co.,  Naples,  Italy,  and  is  not  worth  cult.— 
L.Canariensis  florihundus  is  not  in  Index  Kewensis.  Frances- 
chi writes  that  it  has  yellow  fls.  and  is  desirable  for  rockeries 
and  hanging  baskets:  that  it  is  not  far  from  L.  corniculatus, 
but  has  a  different  habit;  and  that  it  was  offered  many  years 
ago  by  Wildpret  of  Orotana  and  later  by  Albert  Scheul>el  of 
Hamburg.  -^^  ^|_ 

LOUISIANA  (Fig.  1.320)  is  situated  at  the  extreme 
lower  limit  of  the  great  Mississippi  system,  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  bodies  of  water  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  climate,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible to  grow  some  of  the  subtropical  fruits.  The  pre- 
vailing wind  is  from  the  south,  somewhat  cool  and  always 
laden  with  moisture,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state,  being  only  about  30  feet  above  the  sea  level,  re- 
ceives the  heaviest  rainfall,  70  inches,  while  the  northern 
portion,  being  more  elevated  and  further  from  the  gulf, 
has  an  annual  rainfall  f  45  to  .50  inches.  This  is,  as  a 
rule,  well  distributed  throughout  the  state,  the  seasons 
of  greatest  drought  being  early  spring  and  early  autumn. 
The  highest  recorded  summer  temperatures  run  from 
98°  along  the  Gulf  coast,  to  102°  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  while  the  average  winter  temperature  is  56°. 
Occasionally  a  northwestern  blizzard  reaches  down 
into  the  state,  causing  a  heavy  fall  in  temperature,  ac- 
companied with  sleet,  and  once  in  a  great  while,  snow. 
There  was  a  temperature  of  9°  in  1895,  and  1.3  inches  of 
snow.  A  minimum  of  15°  below  zero  was  subsequently 
recorded  in  northern  Louisiana.  These  occasional  bliz- 
zards have  forced  the  culture  of  tropical  fruits  down  to 
the  section  immediately  bordering  on  the  Gulf.  As  the 
soil  has  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of 
the  fruit,  a  rough  classiflcation  of  the  different  kinds 
is  here  given. 

First:  The  Sandy  Hills  and  Uplands. —  Thene  occupy 
the  r  );'thwestern  portion  of  the  state,  along  with  a  sec- 
tion in  the  eastern  part,  south  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
The  !ands  are  characterised  by  sandy  soils,  with  pine 
and  oak  forests,  and  pnHtuce  the  be  it  apples,  stone- 
fruits  and  berries. 

.sVcrt»/rf;  T7te  Bluff  Lands.  — These  >ccupy  a  broken 
strip,  running  parallel  with  the  Missis;  ippi,  from  30  to 
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50  miles  from  Its  western  bank,  and  disappear  near  the 
Gulf  in  what  are  known  as  "islands,"  such  as  "Avery's 
Island  "  and  "Jefferson's  Isiaid."  There  is  also  another 
section  of  these  lands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  im- 
mediately south  of  the  Mississippi  state  line.  These 
lands  are  characterized  by  a  yellow  clav"  loam,  very  fer- 
tile, and  by  forests  of  muKnolia,  ^ms.  oaks,  etc.  They 
produce  some  of  the  stone-fruits  well,  and  an  abundance 
of  pears,  berries  and  tigs. 

Third:  The  Prairie  Lands.  — Theae  occupy  a  portion 
in  the  central  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  are  tree- 
less, low  and  are  also  known  as  rice  lands.    The  soil  is 
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poor  but  improves  xith  cultivation,  and  pradu'illy  the 
planting  of  tiers,  pef.rs,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes  has 
been  extended. 

Fourth:  The  AUuviul  L*/ »(?.<?.  — These  make  up  all 
the  other  portions  of  the  state  not  mentioned,  including 
the  river  bottoms.  The  soil  is  generally  dark,  ranging 
from  black  to  litrht  red,  very  fertile  and  abounding  in  an 
abundant  growth  of  timber.  They  produce  the  heavy 
yields  of  cotton  and  corn  in  the  northern  portion,  and 
the  sugar  cane,  oranges,  lemons,  persimmons,  figs  and 
bananas,  as  well  as  other  tropical  fruits,  in  the  southern 
part. 

The  leading  varieties  of  vegetables  are  grown  in  every 
section  of  the  state,  and  the  home  garden  furnishes  an 
abundant  supply  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  under 
proper  management.  Tliose  vegetables  most  popularly 
grown  for  home  consumption  are  as  follows  :  Aspara- 
gus (on  the  sandy  soils  only*,  artichoke  (both  <ilobe 
and  Jerusalem),  bean,  beet,  *ca  bage,  carrot,  collard, 
corn,  cress,  cucuinbt^r,  cashaw  (pumpkin),  endivt,  egg- 
plant. kohlruM.  leek,  lettuce,  melon,  mustard,  okra, 
onion,  parsley,  pea,  pepper.  Irish  potato  (two  crops), 
sweet  potato," radish,  spinach,  tomato,  turnip  and.  rnta- 
baga.  Occasionally  there  is  found  the  vegetable  pear 
( Sechium  ednl(),n\i\rtyma.  brussels  sprout,  celery,  cher- 
vil, garlic,  kale,  salsiify,  parsnip,  caulirto;ver  and  field 
pumpkin.  The  majority  of  these  vegetables  may  bo 
sown  several  times  durinjs'  the  year.  Celery  and  cauli- 
flower, however,  are  sown  early  in  August  in  order  to 
m:  tvire  by  the  Christmastkle. 

The  commercial  truck  sections  are  found  in  va'-ious 
sections  of  the  state.  Along  the  Illinctis  Central  railroa<l 
a  direct  line  to  Chicago  from  New  Orleans,  which  runs 
thrmigh  the  warm  sandy  pine  lands,  the  most  extensive 
truck  farms  are  to  be  seen.  The  vegetablei^  grown  are 
raciishes,  beans,  cantaloupes,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes. 
The  town  of  Roseland  alone,  in   1898,  shipped  50,000 


bushels  of  radishes.  Hundreds  of  car-loads  of  these 
vegetables  pre  sent  to  the  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  St. 
Louis  markets  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and 
May.  This  section  also  produces  enormous  quantities 
of  early  strawberriej.  as  hundreds  of  acres  are  planted 
each  year,  and  shipments  are  sent  by  car-load  lots  from 
the  stations  on  this  line  in  Tangipahoa  parish.  The 
plants  are  set  in  August  and  September  of  each  year, 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  kept  but  one  season.  Abundance  of 
pine  straw  is  used  for  mulch,  and  when  an  early  spring 
frost  threatens,  this  mulch  is  also  used  to  cover  the 
plants  as  well,  oftentimes  protecting  them  so  that  the 
first  and  most  valuable  fruits  escape  and  mature,  thus 
insuring  the  most  profitable  picking.  The  varieties 
grown  are  :  Cloud,  Michel  Early,  Miller,  Bubach, 
Gandy,  Seltzer  and  Creole  Beauty.  The  Japan  plums 
are  also  grown  in  this  section  extensively,  the  most 
desirable  varieties  being  the  Abundance  and  Burbank. 
A  few  peaches  and  Japan  persimmons  are  grown,  but 
not  so  as  to  become  a  commercial  product. 

Another  great  truck  section  is  found  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  along  the  river  towards 
the  Gulf  on  the  New  Orleans,  Fort  Jackson  and  Grand 
Isle   railroad.     New  Orleans   is   supplied  mainly  from 
this  source,  and  at  the  same  time  enormous  amounts  are 
sent  North.     The  truck   grown  for  the   latter  purpose 
consists  of  cabbages,  onions,  tomatoes,  beans,  peas,  egg- 
plants  and   cantaloupes.      Cucumbers 
are  also  grown,  both  in  the  hotbed  and 
in  the  open,  oftentimes  bringing  high 
returns  when  sent  North,  the   winter 
prices  ranging  from  30  cents  to  $2.50 
per  dozen. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  section 
contains  also  the  great  orange  groves 
of  the  state.  They  are  located  all  along 
the  river,  an<l  it  is  only  when  a  belated 
blizzard  visits  this  section  that  a  crop 
failure  is  experienced.  Some  of  these 
orchards  contain  more  than  100  acres. 
The  stocks  now  used  are  almost  en- 
tirely the  common  sour  and  Citrus  tri- 
foUata.  Occasionally  the  sweet  seed- 
lings and  lemons  are  used,  but  not  to 
any  extent.  The  first  two  mentioned 
are  the  hardiest  stocks  known,  and 
mature  their  wood,  making  a  more  desirable  tree. 
The  varieties  grown  are :  Satsuma,  Boone  Early, 
Sweet  Seville,  Parson  Brown,  Brazilian,  Baldwin  No.  1, 
Creole,  Homosassa,  Washington  Navel,  DuRoi  Blood, 
Hart  Tardiff,  Rivers  Unknown  and  Schcenberger. 
Besides  these,  large  quantities  of  mandarins,  tanger- 
ines and  Kumquat  oranges  of  various  varieties  are 
grown.  The  various  scale  insects,  so  serious  when  no 
care  is  given,  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  in  complete  control 
l»y  the  careful  use  of  insecticides,  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  importation  of  infected  trees  are  rigidly  enforced. 
As  oranges  in  Louisiana  are  grown  on  such  different 
soil  fi'om  the  orange  sections  of  other  states,  one  or  two 
points  must  always  be  kept  in  view,  Beds  should  be 
raised  before  the  "trees  are  set,  and  the  crown  roots  of 
the  young  tree  should  be  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  requirements  are  necessary  on  the  alluvial  lands 
of  the  lower  Mississippi.  The  Satsuma.  Kewochai  and 
Dai  Dai  are  Japanese  varieties,  and  when  worked  upon 
Citrus  tri  folia  tn  stock  will  stand  much  more  cold  than 
the  sweeter  oranges.  The  Satsxima  thus  worked  is  the 
most  desiraV)le  an«l  will  stand  a  temperature  of  13°  F. 
without  injury.  The  orange  industry  is  increasing  an- 
nually, the  crop  for  1898  being  upwards  of  300,000 
boxes. 

Another  track  section  is  found  along  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain railroad  nort'i  of  Alexandria  ;  it  is  lin.ited  to 
only  a  few  crops,  .-uch  as  melons,  tomatoes  and  Irish 
potatoes.  Along  the  Vicksburg,  Shrev-esport  and  Pacific 
railroad  large  quj<ntities  of  Irish  potatoes  are  grown, 
while  along  the  Kansas  City.  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  rail- 
road and  the  Mississippi  Valley  railroad,  only  limited 
quantities  of  truck  have  been  sent  out.  From  reliable 
statistics  it  is  found  that  the  annual  output  of  Louisiana 
approxi-ratef  40.000  tons  of  fruit  and  (iO.OOO  tons  of  vege- 
tables. The  varieties  of  these  vegetables  grown  for  the 
Northern  markets  are  as  follows ;    The  Acme  and  Beauty 
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tomatoes,  the  Chartier  radish,  the  New  Orleans  Market 
eggplant,  the  Peerless  and  Triumph  Irish  potatoes,  the 
New  Orleans  Market  and  White  Spine  cucumV)ers,  the 
New  Orleans  Market  cantaloupe,  the  Drumheads,  Flat 
Dutch,  Succession,  All-Seasons  and  Nonesuch  cahbaffes, 
the  Italian  and  Bermuda  type  of  onions,  the  First  and 
Best  and  Alaska  peas,  the  Early  Mohawk  and  Valentine 
beans.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  large  quanti- 
ties of  Irish  potatoes  are  grown,  and  oftentimes  the 
secon<i  crop  is  very  profitable.  The  first  crop  is  planted 
in  January  or  February  and  harvested  in  May  and  June. 
The  seed  for  the  second  crop  is  prepared  for  planting 
by  special  treatment,  consisting  of  gradually  exposing 
the  tubers  to  the  light  and  moisture,  which  matures  them 
and  excites  the  eyes  into  growth.  As  soon  as  this  is 
accomplished  they  are  ready  for  planting,  which  is  usu- 
ally during  August.    They  are  harvested  in  November. 

Upwards  of  :i, 500, 000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
grown  annually,  the  varieties  best  known  being  Pump- 
kin, Creole,  California,  Bermuda,  Red  and  Yellow 
Nansemond,  Hayman,  Providence,  Yellow  Jersej',  South- 
em  Queen  and  Vineless.  The  last  variety  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  the  newer  sweet  potatoes. 

The  culture  of  fruit,  other  than  oranges  and  straw- 
berries, has  been  neglected  in  great  measure.  Apples  do 
fairly  well  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the  desirable 
varieties  being  Smith,  Horse,  Red  June,  Magnum,  Early 
Harvest,  Cullasago,  Shannon,  Shockley  and  Red  Astra- 
chan.  Grapes  are  grown  but  sparingly,  as  the  long, warm, 
moist  season  offers  the  best  conditions  under  which  the 
grape  diseases  develop,  and  the  frequent  rains  hinder  the 
use  of  fungicides;  however,  in  the  northern  and  south- 
western portions  of  the  state  the  following  varieties  have 
been  found  desirable:  Champion,  Diamond,  Eaton,  Ni- 
agara, Concord,  Delaware,  Brighton,  Sweet  Mountain, 
Herbemont  and  Jacques.  Only  the  Chinese  type  of  pears 
is  at  all  grown,  as  it  offers  more  resistance  to  the  blight 
than  the  others.  The  desirable  varieties  are  Le  Conte, 
Kieffer,  Smith,  Garber,  Dai  Dai,  (iolden  Russet  and  Mme. 
Von  Siebold.  The  Europtan  varieties  of  plums  do  not  suc- 
ceed, but  many  of  the  American  and  Japanese  sorts  do 
well.  The  <lesirable  varieties  are  Burbank,  Abundance, 
Satsuma,  Kelsey,Chabot,Wild  Goose,  Robinson  and  a  few 
others.  The  fig  is  grown  universally  in  all  sectif^ns  of 
the  state,  the  best  varieties  being  Celeste,  Brunswick, 
White  Ischia,  Magnolia.  Angeli<jue,  Lemon,  Mission  and 
Reine  Blanche.  The  Japan  persimmons  are  being  set 
extensively,  using  ch.efly  the  Hyakume,  Kurokume, 
Nero  Zami,  Hachiya,  Tsuru  and  Among.  These  fruits 
are  large,  showy,  and.  will  stand  transportation  well. 
The  Elberta,  Sneed,  Peen-to  (in  the  south)  and  Chinese 
Cling  peaches  prevail. 

The  other  fruits,  grown  in  a  limited  way,  are  quinces, 
goumi,  blackberries.  «lewberries,  a  verj'  few  raspberries, 
pomegranates,  bananas,  jujubes  and  pawpaws.  There 
are  a  few  other  tropical  fruits  that  are  grown  only  for 
specimens. 

Louisiana  abounds  in  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and 
wild  flowers.  The  jdanting  of  all  kinds  of  ornamentals 
is  very  extensive,  roses  bloom  throughout  the  season, 
and  the  camellia  finds  a  congenial  home  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  In  and  around  New  Orleans 
the  finest  ornament.*l  plantings  will  be  found,  St.  Charles 
avenue,  the  principal  residence  street,  being  especially 
beautiful,  with  its  palms,  roses,  camellias  and  orna- 
mental vines.  Thi;  is  not  confined  to  the  wealtliier 
classes,  for  nearly  all  these  ornamentals  grow  readily 
from  cuttings  with  little  care,  and  even  the  po  -ist  peo- 
ple oftentimes  have  the  choicest  flowers  and  roses 
around  their  doorstep.  p_  jj_  Burnette. 

LOUSEWORT.   Pedicularis. 

L0VA6E.     Levlsticitm. 

LOVE  APPLE.  First  popular  name  of  the  Tomato, 
now  dying  out  in  America.  Love-in- A-Jiist,=  Sigel la. 
Love-Ues-bleeding.   AtnarantHs  caudatus.      _ 

LOXOSCAPHE  (Greek,  an  oblique  hoaf).  Pohjpo^icl- 
ee-it.  A  small  genus  of  southern  hemisphere  ferns, 
related  to  Davallia.    Indusium  forming  a  compressed, 


snbor>>icular  or  cup-shape«l  sac,  open  only  at  ihe  top: 
Ivs.with  linear  segments.   For  culture,  consult  Davallia. 

thecifera,  Moore  (I>arrt7?in  roncjHMrt,Schrad.',.  Stipes 
3-4  in.  long:  Ivs.  G-9  in.  long,  bipinnate;  divisions  2-3 
lines  long,  H  line  wide.    S.  Amer.  and  Africa. 

foenicul&cea,  Moore  iDnrdllin  ffrniculacea.  Hook.). 
Stipes  6-S  in.  long:  Ivs.  9-lH  in.  long,  ()uadripinnate; 
divisions  less  than  3^  line  wide.    Fiji  Islands. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

LUCERNE.    See  Alfalfa  and  Medicago. 

L1TG0LIA  (probably  adapted  from  a  native  name). 
Kubi^cecp,  A  genus  of  2  species  of  tender  shrubs  from 
the  Himalayas,  bearing  in  winter  terminal  cor>-mbs 
sometimes  a  foot  across,  composed  of  20-40  pink  or 
white,  fragrant,  salver-shaped  fls.  with  5  rounded  lobes, 
each  fl.  being  1^2-2  in.  across.  A  plant  of  L.  gratissima 
is  on  record  which  attained  G}4  ft.,  bearing  24  bunches 
of  fls.  each  2  ft.  in  circumference,  beside  30  smaller 
bunches.  Calyx  tube  top-shaped ;  lobes  unequal,  decid- 
uous; stamens  5,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla; 
filaments  very  short  :  disk  annular  :  ovary  2-celled  : 
style  2-branched. 

L.  gratissima  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  winter- 
flowering  shrubs  for  house  decoration,  and  deserves  to 
become  more  popular  with  florists  for  Christmas  sales. 
The  wood  ripened  after  flowering  furnishes  the  best 
cuttings.  Newly  rooted  plants  require  a  night  temp,  of 
00*^  at  first,  but'the  temp,  should  be  gradually  reduced 
and  the  plants  hardened  off  before  they  are  planted  out- 
doors for  the  summer.  Young  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  from  the  time  of  first  potting  until 
they  are  taken  outd  ors.  For  potting  a  light  soil  is  de- 
sirable. When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  apply 
liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a  week  until  the  buds 
appear.  During  the  summer  rhe  plants  should  be  syr- 
inged daily,  as  they  are  subject  to  red  spider.  The  plants 
should  be  lifted,  potted  and  brought  indoors  the  last 
week  of  Aug.  If  left  out  later  they  do  not  set  flower 
buds  as  well.  As  soon  as  the  buds  appear  the  plants 
should  be  moved  to  a  warmer  house,  with  a  night  temp, 
of  55°.  After  flowering  the  plants  should  be  trimmed 
somewhat,  given  less  water,  kept  in  a  night  temp,  of 
45°  and  syringed  daily.  They  start  slowly,  but  make 
hardy  growths  for  planting  out. 

gratissima,  Sweet.  In  the  wild  a  tree  attaining  Ifi  ft. : 
Ivs.  opposite,  ovate-ol)long,  acuminate,  acute  at  the  base, 
4-6  in.  long  :  panicle  decussately  branched  :  fls.  pink 
or  rose,  fonuing  a  gorgeous  rounded  mass;  corolla  lobes 
imbricated  in  the  bud:  stamens  inserte<l  in  the  tube, 
slightlv  exserted.  S.B.F.G.  145.  B.M.  3946.  G.C.  III. 
21:81.  'R.H.  1843:385  and  1890:180.  Gn.  35,  p.  58;  41, 
p.  469;  55,  pp.  42,  107.    A.F.  7:443  and  10:679. 

L.  Pincedna,  Hook.  Lvs.  oval:  fls.  in  a  compound  cyme,  the 
lol)es  pure  white  above.  chHiiging  to  a  cream,  with  a  rosy  tinge, 
outside  rosy  and  the  tul>e  red.  Distingii'  led  by  the  presenee 
of  5  pairs  of  tubercles  at  the  base  of  t.ju'h  sinus.  B.M.  4i;i2. 
(in.  35,  p.  59  and  41.  p.  469.— />.  speciosa,  Hort..  is  not  in  Index 
Kewensis.  H.  A.  Siehrei-ht  writes  tiiat  it  is  in  everv'  way  like  L. 
gratissima,  except  that  the  Us.  ure  niufli  larger  and  of  a  deeper 
color.   He  says  it  is  a  stronger  grower  anil  just  as  fragrant. 

Geo.  McWili.iam  and  W.  M. 

LUCtJMA  (Peruvian  name).  Sapotdceo'.  About  ."0 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs  largely  S.  American,  two  of 
which  are  tropical  fruit  tn  -=.  L.  Nivicou  produces  the 
Egtr  Fruit,  jr  Ti-es.  which  is  al>out  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  hen's  egg.  and  tastes  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg  sweet- 
ened V  ith  sugar.  As  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif,  it 
makes  a  large  evergreen  bush  or  small  tree.  It  is  re- 
lated to  the  Sapodillo,  but  the  floral  parts  of  the  latter 
are  in  6's  instead  of  5's.  L.  nuntnnosa  produces  the  Mar- 
malade Plum  (Fig.  1321),  which  >ias  a  rough  arid  rusty 
skin  and  russet-colorec  e<liljf  ,>ulp.  This  fine  fruit 
grows  wild  in  the  West  Indiet,  and  the  Pliiiippines. 

mammdsa,  Ga^rtn.  Marmalade  Piam.  Fig.  1321.  Lvs. 
obovate-oblong  or  spatulate,  chartaceous,  6-8  in.  long, 
2-3  in.  wide,  mucronate :  calyx  segments  9-10,  inner  ones 
larger  and  notched:  ovary  5-celled :  fr.  usually  1-seeded 
by  abortion.    S.  America,  West  Indies,  Philippines. 
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Rivicda,  Gaertn.  Lvs.  elliptic-obovate,  obtuse,  mem- 
branous, 4-8  in.  long,  l%-3  in.  wide:  calyx  5-parted: 
ovary  5-celIe<l:  seed  ovoid-globose.  Brazil,  French  Gui- 
ana.—Var.  angrustifdlia,  Mart,,  is  the  E«j<j  Fkuit  or 
Ties  of  the  W.  Indies.  It  has  elliptic-lanoeolate  lvs., 
acute  at  both  ends.  Fig.  1322.  Cu^.  in  S.  Fla.  and  S. 
Calif.  W.  M. 


1321.    Lucuma  mammosa  (X  ^). 

lAieiima  mammosa ,  the  "Mammee  Sapota  "  of  Jamaica, 
is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  found  wild  also  in  Cuba  and  the 
northeastern  ])art  of  S.  America.  The  tree  is  ornamen- 
tal, about  'M  feet  high,  of  a  pyramidal  shape.  It  is  occa- 
sionally seen  where  it  was  originally  planted  in  pas- 
tures near  dwelling  houses,  but  except  for  the  droppings 
from  cattle  and  horses,  it  receives  no  other  cultivation. 
It  requires  a  good  deep  soil  ?>nd  an  annual  rainfall  of 
about  70  inches.  The  flowers  are  cream-colored,  about 
}4  inch  long,  springing  directly  from  the  bark.  The 
fruit  is  about  G  inches  long,  with  usually  only  1  seed.  It 
has  a  russet-colored  n»ugh  skin.  The  flesh  is  of  a  d.irk 
yellowish  red  color,  soft  and  sweet ;  it  has  been  compared 
to  a  very  ripe  pear,  but  is  more  luscious.  Marmalade  is 
made  from  the  fruit,  whence  the  name  of  "Marmalade 
P\nm."  -Wm.  Fawcett. 

LUDWlGIA  (C.  G.  Ludwig,  botanist  and  botanical 
author  at  Leipzig,  1709-1773).  Onagrdcece.  About  25 
species  of  aquatic  or  snni-aquatic  small  herbs,  widely 
distributed  in  temperate  and  warm  climates.  Fls.  small 
and  inconspicuous  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  parts 
usually  in  4's.  Lvs.  mostly  small  and  mostly  entire  or 
very  nearly  so.  usually  not  distinctly  petioled.  The 
stems  are  often  creei)ing,  sometimes  floating.  The  op- 
posite-lvd.  species  are  by  some  referred  to  the  g»'nus 
Isnardia.  Tlie  Ludwigias  have  little  standing  as  horti- 
cultural subjects.  They  are  sometimes  useful  in  bog 
gardens,  and  one  is  advertised  for  aquaria.  Three  spe- 
cies are  in  the  Amer.  trade. 

A.    Leaves  opposite. 

paHstris,  Ell.  {landrdia  pnlHstri$,'^Ax\v  ).  Water 
PuKi:i>ANE.  Trailing  in  muddy  places  or  floating  on  shal- 
low water,  rooting  at  the  joint'^. :  lvs.  oval  or  oval  ob- 


long, narrowed  into  a  short  petiole:  fls.  very  small, 
usually  reddish.  — Widely  distributed  in  this  countrj^; 
offered  as  a  bog  plant. 

Mtllertii,  Mulertt.  Lvs.  lance-oblong,  usually  nar- 
rowed into  short  petioles,  entire:  fls.  yellow:  fr.  oblong, 
truncate  on  top,  %  in.  long. —  Int.  from  S.  Amer.  by 
llugo  Mulertt,  then  of  Cincinnati,  and  described  in 
"Isis"{ published  in  (Jermany)  in  1880  or  1881.  and  also 
in  the  "Aquarium."  Vol.  III.'p.  4;{.  ()4.  It  is  now  widely 
distributed  amongst  growers  of  aquarium  plants.  It 
seems  not  to  have  been  stiulied  by  systematic  botanists. 
It  is  prized  for  its  graceful  habit  and  ]>ecause  it  is  ever- 
green.  Grows  well  from  cuttings  and  from  seeds. 

AA.    Leaves  alternate. 

altemifdlia,  Linn.  Seed-box,  or  Rattle-box.  An 
erect  shrub,  'l-.\  ft.  or  niuretali,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
an  Epilobium:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  nar- 
rowed bel(»w.  entire  <)r  sometimes  with  mere  sugges- 
tions of  teeth  :  fls.  large  for  the  genus  ( J4  in.  across), 
with  yellow  caducous  petals:  capsules  lart;e,  square  in 
cross-section.  Bogs  in  eastern  states.  — Interesting,  but 
not  showy.  L.  H.  B. 

LUEHfiA  (F.  Karl  van  der  Llike,  Austrian  l)0tanist  in- 
terested in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  i.  Tiddceif.  About 
10  species  of  trees  and  tall  shrubs  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  America  with  usually  toothed  lvs.  and  handsome 
white  or  rosy  fls.  borne  in  a  terminal  panicle,  or  some- 
times in  the  axils;  sepals  and  petals  5;  stamens  numer- 
ous, the  outer  ones  often  without  anthers  :  ovary  5- 
celled:  capsule  rather  woody,  loculicidally  semi-5-valved. 
An  undetermined  sp«^cies  is  advertised  in  Santa  Barbara, 
1900,  from  Paraguay.  Franceschi  writes  that  the  inner 
bark  is  used  generally  in  Paraguay  instead  of  string. 
Luehea  is  also  spelled  Luhea.  and  the  genus  of  this 
name  of  the  Verbenace»  is  a  South  African  genus  re- 
ferred to  Stilbe. 

LtJFFA  {Luff  is  the  Arabic  name).  Ciicurhif(\rece. 
Rag  Gourd.  Dishcloth  Gourd.  Vegetable  Sponge. 
Six  species  (according  to  Cogniaux,  Vol.  3.  DC.  Monogr. 
Phaner. )  of  annual  tendril-climbing  herbs,  inhabiting 
the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Fls.  moncecious, 
the  staminate  ones  in  a  long-stalked  raceme  or  cluster, 
the  pistillate  ones  solitary  and  shorter- peduncled;  calyx 
bell-shape  or  top-shape,  strongly  .1-lobed;  corolla  of  5 
soft  yellow  or  whitish  petals,  sometimes  ragged-edged; 
stamens  usually  .'{.  borne  in  the  calyx  tube:  fr.  a  long, 
gourd-like  pepo,  becoming  dry  when  ripe  and  the  flbrous 
interior  sponge  -  like.  Known  south  as  "California 
Okra." 

Of  laie  years,  the  Luffas  have  come  into  prominence  in 
American  gardens,  being  an  importation  from  the  trop- 
ics and  China  and  Japan.  In  other  countries,  the  fruit 
is  eaten  when  young,  being  cooked  like  squash  or  served 
in  soups  and  stews.  The  y«mng  fruit  is  st)metimes  sliced 
and  dried.  (See  Georgeson,  A.G.  Sept.,  1892,  and  Bailey, 
Bull.  67,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta. )  In  this  country,  Luffas  are 
grown  mostly  for  curiosity  and  ornament.  The  fibrous 
interior  of  tlie  dried  fruit,  when  bleached  and  i)repared, 
is  iised  as  a  sponge  for  the  bath  and  for  scrubbing 
(whence  "Vegetable  Sponge").  The  culture  is  the 
same  as  for  cucumbers  and  melons.  They  are  tender 
plants,  running  10  to  I.t  ft.  The  Luffas  are  widely  dis- 
persed in  the  tropics  as  cultivated  plants.  The  genus 
divides  itself  into  2  groups,  — those  species  (L.  ^Egyp- 
tiara  and  L.  a>'Htangnla)  with  fruits  not  spiny  or  tuber- 
culate,  and  those  with  spiny  fruits.  Only  the  following 
species  are  known  to  be  in  cult,  in  this  country: 

Sgyptlaca,  Mill.  (L.  cylindrica,  Roem.  L.  Petdla, 
Ser.  L.  Ve)tchii,'S&\u\.  L.  fivtkla,  Hort.  [at  least  in 
part],  notCav.  L.  Fabi(iua,Jap6uica,  3ltTiccina  [?]  and 
noctiflora  alba,  Hort.).  Naga  ITO-URI  olJapanese.  SuA- 
KWA  of  Chinese.  The  commonest  Dishcloth  Gourd- 
stems  slender-running,  furrowed,  rcughened:  lvs. 
roundish  in  outline,  mostly  l.'i-iobed,  c<arsely  toothed, 
very  scabrous  above  and  beneath:  stan  inate  fls.  2-3  in. 
across,  wilting  in  the  sun:  ovary  cylindrical  or  clavate, 
pubescent,  destitute  of  distinct  ridges,  ripeninir  into  a 
slender,  cylindrical,  curved  fruit  1-2  ft.  long.  Probably 
native  to  "the  Old  World,  but  widely  distributed  in  th« 
tropics.   A.G.  13:52(j. 
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acut&iiffula,  Roxbg.  (L.  f<vtula,  Cav. ).  Sing-kwa  of 
Chinese.  Fig.  1^2I{.  Lvs.  rounded,  scarcely  lobed,  very 
coarsely  toothed  :  ovary  10-ribbed,  ripening  into  a 
strongly  ribbed  fruit.  Tropics.  Gt.  48,  p.  136.    L.H.B. 

LUfSIA  (after  Don  Luis  de  Torres,  of 
whose  personality  littl  ■  is  known).  Or- 
ehi(l(ice(c.  Curious  epiphytic  herbs,  with 
simple  or  l»ranched  erect  stems,  bearing 
alternate,  elonfrated,  tleshy-terete  lvs. :  lis. 
sessile,  on  short  lateral  spikes;  sepals  and 
petioles  sub-similar,  connivent  or  half- 
spreading;  la)>ellum  adnate  to  the  column, 
somewhat  concave,  with  small  lateral 
lobes  and  i  large,  spreading,  entire  or  bi- 
fid middle  lobe:  column  short;  pollinia  2, 
on  a  broad,  short  pedicel.  About  10  spe- 
cies. These  plants  are  rarely  cult.  They 
grow  well  in  any  warm  or  intermediate 
house. 

tdrcj,    Blume.     Spike   few-fld.:    lateral 
sepals    narrower    than    dorsal,    which    is 
similar  U»  the  petals:    labellum    bi-auriculate,  oblong- 
sulcate,  apex  bitid. 

L.  t^res,  Lindl.=Sarcanth«s  teretifolius. 

Heinrich  Hasselbring. 

LUNAKIA  (Luna,  Latin  for  moon;  name  referring  to 
the  silvery  white  partition  of  the  large  pods).  C'nicif- 
er(e.  Mooxwort.  Honesty.  Two  herbs  of  Europe  and 
W.  Asia,  both  cult,  in  old  gardens.  Lvs.  rather  large, 
simple,  broad  or  more  or  less  cordate;  lis.  purple,  in 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles,  rather  large  and  showy: 
ff .  stalked  in  the  calyx,  becoming  a  very  large,  flat,  disk- 
shaped  siiide,  with  deciduous  valves  and  a  thin,  per- 
sistent septum:  seeds  winged,  2— 4  in  each  compartment. 
The  plants  are  easy  of  cultivation  under  any  ordinary 
garden  condition*.  They  are  interesting  for  their  showy 
fls.,but  are  grown  mostly  for  their  great  flat  pods, which 
are  used  in  winter  bouquets.   They  are  called  "Honesty  " 


because  the  seeds  can  be  seen  through  the  po<ls.  Prop, 
by  s»*eds;  or  the  sec<md  species  rarely  by  division.  The 
species  sometimes  escape  from  gardens. 

Annua,  Linn.  (//.  &jV'h ««'.«,  Moench).   Fig.  1324.   Loose- 


1323.   Luffa  acutangula  (Xl-9). 


13i3.    Lucuma  Rivicoa,  var.  anBUstifolia  (X  K) 


hairy  plant,  \\4--%  ft.  tall,  branching  as  it  matures: 
lvs.  somewhat  cordate  or  halbenl-cordate,  coarsely  and 
irregularly  toothed,  stalked :  fls.  numerous,  pink-piirple, 
fragrant,  in  late  si)ring  or  early  summer:  pods  about 
2  in.  long  and  somewhat  narrower,  very  flat,  rounded 
at  the  ends,  tippe«l  with  the  persistent  "style.  Europe. 
R.  H.  1857,  p.  30.  — Frequent  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 
There  is  a  recent  form  with  handsomely  variegated 
lvs.;  also  a  white-flowered  form.  Annua!  and  biennial, 
rediviva,  Linn.  DiflPers  from  the  last  in  being  per- 
ennial, the  fls.  smaller  and  lighter  colored  (often  gray- 
ish purple),  and  the  pod  elliptic  or  lance-elliptic,  and 
tapering  to  either  end.  Europe.  — Less  common  and  less 
valuable  than  the  other.  l^  2_  g 

LUNGWORT.    Mertensia. 

LUPlNUS  (from  the  Latin  lupus,  a  wolf  ;  because  a 

crop  of  Lupines  was  supposed 
to  destroy   fertility).     Legumi- 
)n»i(p.     Lupine.     A    group    of 
about  80  species  mostly  confined 
to  western   N.  America,  a  few 
growing  in  eastern  N.  America 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Most  are  annuals  or  herbaceous 
perennials,  one  species  in  cult, 
being  shrubby.    All  are  showy 
plants  with  conspicuous  flowers 
in   terminal   racemes,  those  of 
the  species  in  cult,  being  mostly 
verticillate.      The    flowers    are 
blue,  white  or  yellow,  or  a  union 
of    these,    papili<maceous    and 
free-blooming.    All  are  of  easy 
cult,  in  any  garden  soil,  except 
that  tliey  are  said  not  to  sxic- 
ceed    in    soil    containing   lime. 
They   are    adapted   to    borders 
in   masses,   and    to   all    places 
in  which   low  -  growing   showy 
herbs  would   be   found.     Some 
make     good     bedding     plants, 
others    cut-flowers.     They    are 
propagated  by  seed,  the  peren- 
nials also  by  division.    They  do 
not    bear    transplanting   when 
once    establishe<l,   hence   it   is 
recommended  to  sow  seed  where 
the  plants  are   finally  desired. 
A  few  species  are  of  value  eco- 
nomically for  soiling  or  plowing 
under.   Leaves  usually  digitate, 
with  .>-15  entir.>  leaflets:  flow- 
ers with  calyx  deeply  bilabiate, 
5-toothed.  unequal;  corolla  with 
simple  erect,  broadly  ovate  stan- 
dard, having:  strongly  reflexed 
sides;  wings  united  at  the  apex 
auu  enclosing  the  keel ;  stamens 
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united  into  a  closed  tube  :  pod  2-vaIved.  flattened,  en- 
closing several  larj^e  seeds.  A  very  variable  genus  in 
the  garden. 

There  are  numerous  garden  hylmds  of  unknown  par- 
entage. Some  of  these  names  will  be  found  '••  the  sup- 
plementary list.  Voss  groups  these  under  the  name  of 
L.  hybriilus,  Hort.,  or  Florists'  Lupines.  They  have 
variegated  flowers. 

In  addition  to  those  described  below  the  following  na- 
tive species  have  been  advertised,  mostly  by  Uillett,  in 
1881,  for  western  collections.  Probably  they  are  not 
in  cult.  They  are  mostly  described  in  Bot.  Calif.;  L. 
albieanlis,  ChamissoHix,  densiflorus,  Itpidus,  leuco- 
phylhts,  ornatus  and  villosus. 

INDEX. 

affinis,  13.  foliis  roseis,  14.  perennis,  3. 

anx>-coccineus,  20.  grandiflonis.  G.  pilosus,  11. 

albiflorus,  6.  Hartwegii.  17.  Plattensis,  8. 

albus,  14,  !.■),  20.  hirsutus,  14.  polyphjilus,  6. 

arboreus,  1.  luteiis,  1,  10.  pupillus.  10. 

argenteus,  5.  niifraiithiis.  12.  ruber,  14. 

bicolor,  6.  mwtaVtilis,  18.  Snow  Queen,  1. 

(  nickshanksii,  18.  nanus.  20.  snbt'amosus,  10. 

diffusus,  2.  Nootkateusis,  7.  sulphureus,  V. 
pars-itiorus,  4. 

A.  Perennials. 

B.  Plan fs  shrubby 1.  arboreus 

BB.  Plants  herbaceous. 

C.  Lrs.  with  1  hafUt 2.  diffusus 

CC.  Lvs.  with  set'eral  Ifts..  digitate. 
D.  Foliage    not    conspicuously 
'  hairy  above. 

E.   Xo.  of  IftH.  5-9. 

F.  Lfts.    .shorter  than 
j)eti'tl(S. 
G.  Pod  Yi  in.  long...  3.  perennia 
GG.  Pod  %  in.  long...  4.  parvifloms 
FF.  Zifts,  as  long  as  peti- 
oles    f).  argenteus 

EE.  Xo.  of  lfts.  10-16 G.  polyphyllus 

DD.  Foliage  conspicuously  hairy 
or  silky  above. 
E.  Fls .   parti-colored, 

striped 7.  Nootkateusis 

EE.  Fls.  light  blue,  with  a 
dark  spot  on  the  stan- 
dard    8.  Plattensis 

AA.  Annuals, 

B.  Fls.  yellow. 

c.  Xo.  of  lfts.  13-15 9.  sulphureus 

cc.  Xo.  of  lfts.  7-10 10.  luteus 

BB.  Fls.  blue,  tvhite  or  red,  but  self- 
colored. 
C.  Arrangement  of  fls.  in  whorls. 

D.  Xo!  of  lfts .  '.*-ii 11.  pilosus 

DD.   Xo.  of  lfts.  5-7. 

E.  Plant  villous 12.  micranthus 

EE.  Plant  merely  puberulent.1'3.  affinis 
CC.  Arrangement  of  fis.  scattered. 

D.  Lfts.  hairy  on  both  sides  ...14.  hirsutUS 
DD.  Lfts.  not  hairy  above. 

E.  Color  of  fls.  white 1.5.  albus 

EE.  Color  of  fls.  blue IG.  pusillus 

BBB.  Fls.  r.f  2  or  more  colors. 

c.  Foliage  hairy  on  both  sides  ..  .17.  Hartwegrii 
cc.  Foliage    not   conspicuously 
hairy  above. 

D.  Height  about  5  ft 18.  mutabilis 

DD.  Height  1  ft.  or  less. 

E.  Arrangement  of  fls.  alter- 
nate  19.  subcamosus 

EE.  Arrangement  of  fls. 

tchorled 20.  nanus 

1.  arbdreus,  f  .ms.  Tree  Lupine.  Lfts.  7-11,  lanceo- 
late-linear, acuie,  silvery  downy  below,  entire:  fls.  some- 
what verticillate,  in  tall,  loose  racemes,  sulfur-yellow, 
frn tyrant :  pods  pubescent.  l>^-.3  in.  long.  Julv-Sept. 
Common  in  Calif .  B.M.  (582.  On.  30.  p.  289  and  47:1017. 
—  Shrub,  4-10  ft.  high,  somewhat  pubescent,  not  hardy  at 
the  north.  Var.  Snow  Queen  or  Queen  of  the  Snow  is 
pu:9  white.    Var.  Ititeus  has  been  advertised. 


2.  diffflsus,  Nutt.  Deer  Cabbage.  Stem  decumbent 
and  many-branched,  1-2  ft.,  somewhat  woody  at  the  base, 
densely  silky:  Ivs.  large,  oval  or  oblong-ovate,  obtuse, 
mucronate,  en  long,  soft-silky  petioles:  fls.  more  or  less 
alternate,  on  a  very  long  (0-12  in.)  spike,  light  blue,  the 
standard  with  a  greenish  yellow  center:  pods  oblong, 
flattish.  very  woolly.  April.  Sandy  barrens,  N.  Car.  to 
Fia.  — Hardiness  North  not  determined. 


1324.    Lunaria  annua  (X  K).    (See  p.  949.) 


3.  per6nni8,  Linn.  Sin-Dial.  Common  Wild  LrpixE. 
Stem  erect,  1-2  ft.  high,  rather  stout,  minutely  pubes- 
cent: Ivs.  long-petioled,  soft-downy;  lfts.  7-9,  obovate- 
oblong  to  lanceolate,  obtuse,  glabrous  above,  soft -downy 
below:  fls.  in  large,  loose  terminal  spikes  or  racemes, 
alternate,  blue,  varying  to  white.  June,  Jul  v.  Canada  to 
Fla.  B.M.  202,  Mn.  6:101.  B.B.  2:2G9.-Desirable  spe- 
cies, growing  in  the  poorest  soil,  preferring  sandy  land. 
Grows  from  subterranean  rootstocks. 

4.  parvifloms,  Nutt.  Fig.  1.32.5.  Fls.  light  blue,  smaller 
than  in  L.  perennis.  Columbia  river  to  Ycsemite  and 
Wahsatch.  — Fig.  1325  is  from  a  photograph  by  D.  M. 
Andrews. 

5.  argenteus,  Purs h.  Fls.  blue  or  cream-colored.  West 
ern  N.  Amer.    B.B.  2:2G9. 

6.  polyphyllus,  LindI.(L.f/m>j(7(Y^dr«s,Lindl.).  Stout, 
erect  species,  forming  tufts  2-.5  ft.  high:  Ivs.  distant, 
mostly  radical,  long-petioled;  lfts.  lanceolate,  glabrate 
above,  silky  hairy  below,  2-G  in.  long:  fls.  on  long  stalks, 
alternate,  pedicelled,  deep  blue:  pod  1-1 K  in.  long, 
narrow.  June-Sept.  Washington  to  Calif.  S.  B.F.G.  II. 
3.")G.  Gn.  45,  p.  459  and  ,55:215.  — A  common  garden  spe- 
cies of  merit,  succeeding  in  any  good  soil.  Var.  albi- 
fldrus,  Hort.  (var.  albus),  is  white,  bold  and  showy.  Var. 
bicolor,  Hort.,  is  variegated  blue  and  white. 

7.  Nootkat^nsis,  Don.  Stem  hairy,  decumbent,  with 
long,  spreading  hairs,  2-3  ft.  high:  lfts.  5-9.  narrowly 
obovate-oblong,  smooth  above,  hairy  below,  mucronate; 
stipules  lanceolate,  nearly  as  long  as  the  lfts.:  fls.  ia 
dense  racemes,  blue,  variegated  with  red  and  yellow, 
with  large  veins,  variable.  May-,Tuly.  Nootka  Sound. 
B.M.  1311  and  213G.  — Coarse,  stocky  species,  said  to  be 
unsuitable  for  small  gardens,  but  of  merit. 

8.  Plattfinsis,  S.  Wats.  June,  July.  Neb.,Wvo.,  Dak. 
B.B.  2:269. 

9.  sulpbdreus.  Dougl.  Stem  very  erect,  white  silky: 
lfts.  narrowly  lanceolate,  densely  "hairy  on  both  sides, 
shorter  than  the  petiole:  fls.  in  tall,  dense  racemes,  sul- 
fur-yellow: pods  woolly.  1  in.  long.  July,  Aug.  Mts. 
of  Oregon.  R.H.  1890,  p.2.52.  — Strong  species  branching 
above,  bare  below. 

10.  Itlteus,  Linn.  Yellow  Lupine.  Fig.  1.326.  Stem 
erect,  nearly  simple,  hairy,  2  ft.  high:  lfts.  lanceolate, 
acute,  hairy:  fls.  on  pubescent  rtalks  longer  than  the 
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Ivs.,  vertlcillate,  yellow,  fragrant  :  pod  oblong,  flat. 
June.  July.  S.  Eu.  B.M.  UO.  — Succeeds  in  the  poorest 
soil.  Useful  for  cut-flowers,  for  the  border,  for  fodder 
or  for  plowing  under  to  improve  sandy  soils.  As  a 
fodder,  it  may  be  fed  green  or  as  hay. 

11.  pildsus,  Linn.  Stem  hairy,  2-4  ft.  high:  Ifts.  ob- 
long-lanceolate, hairy:  fls.  vertlcillate,  pedicelle<l,  rose, 
the  middle  of  the  standard  red.   S.  Eu. 

12.  micr&nthuB,  Dougl.  Stem  slender,  3-12  in.  high, 
hairy:  Ifts.  linear,  J4-1  in.  long:  fls.  in  short,  dense 
racemes,  somewhat  verticillate,  very  small,  violet,  stand- 
ard and  wings  narrow:  pod  linear.  Gravelly  places, 
Ore.  to  Calif.— A  slender  plant  of  branching  habit. 

13.  affinis,  Agardh.  Stem  rather  stout,  &-10  in.,  pu- 
bescence very  short :  Ifts.  broadly  wedge-obovate.  ol)tuse, 
long,  more  or  less  smooth  above;  stipules  one-half  the 
length  of  Ivs.;  petioles  twice  longer  than  the  Ifts. :  fls. 
on  a  long  stalk,  deep  bkie:  pod  linear.  Early  spring. 
Calif.  — A  free,  hardy  species,  often  growing  very  rank. 

14.  hirstitus,  Linn.  Blue  Lupine.  Stem  hairy,  2-3 
ft.  high,  branching  toward  the  top:  Ifts.  7-9,  oblong  or 
oblong-oval,  hairy,  long-petioled :  fls.  somewhat  verticil- 
late  or  scattered,  large,  mostly  purple,  sometimes  varie- 
gated with  blue  or  violet :  pod  large,  very  hairy.  July, 
Aug.  S.  Eu.  — Used  ornamentally  and  as  an  economic 
plant  for  the  same  purposes  as  L.  liiteus.  It  is  valuable 
for  fodder  and  for  plowing  under.  Var.  albas,  Hort.,  has 
white  fls.  Var.  rtiber,  Hort.,  and  var.  fdliis  roseis  are 
advertised. 

15.  ilbus,  Linn.  White  Lupine.  Erect  stem,  VA  ft. 
high:  Ifts.  obovate-oblong,  5-7,  hairy  below,  l}.2-2  in. 
long:  fls.  alternate  stalked,  on  erect  stems,  quite  large, 
white:  pods  large.  Summer.  Asia  and  S.  Eu.— A  good 
fodder  plant  said  to  be  of  greater  thrift  than  L.  luteHS, 
and  remaining  green  longer.  Succeeds  well  on  the 
poorest  soil  and  is  valuable  for  plowing  under.  Seeds 
are  sown  April-.July,  the  plants  plowed  under  when  in 
flower. 

16.  puBilltu,  Pursh.  Lfts.  about  7.  mainly  oblong, 
acute:  fls.  blue  or  purple.    Prairies.    B.B.  2:270. 

17.  Hdrtwegii,  Lindl.  Stem  erect,  2-3  ft.  high,  some- 
what branching:  lfts.  7-9.  oblong,  obtuse,  very  hairy: 
fls.  in  many-fld.  elongated  racemes,  blue;  standard  whit- 
ish, then  reddish.  June-Sept.  Mexico.  B.R.  25:31.— 
Var.  dlbuB  is  also  sold.  Possibly  a  perennial  but  cult, 
as  an  annual. 


Var.  Cruckshanksii,  Hook.  {L.  Cruckshanksii,  A. 
Gray).  Fls.  large,  fragrant,  white,  the  standard  yellow- 
rose,  becoming  violet.    B.M.  3050. 

19.  BUbcamdsns,  Hook.  Stem  8-10  in.  high,  ascending, 
silky  pubescent:   ifts.  5-7,  obovate-lanceolate  obtuse, 
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1325.    Lupinus  parviflorus. 

18.  mut&biliB,  Sweet.  Stem  erect,  branched,  somewhat 
woody,  5  ft.  tall:  lfts.  7-9.  lanceolate,  obtuse,  hairy  be- 
low and  somewhat  glaucous:  fls.  large,  somewhat  ver- 
ticillate, fragrant ;  standard  white  mixed  with  blue, 
becoming  blue  with  a  large  yellow  mark  in  the  center; 
wings  and  keel  white.  June-Aug.  Mts.  of  S.  America. 
S.B.F  G.  1.30.  B.M.  2082. -Attractive  species,  erect  and 
branching  but  half-hardy. 


1326.    Lupinus  luteus. 

somewhat  fleshy,  smooth  above,  silky  below  and  on 
margins:  fls.  in  pyramidal  racemes, alternate;  standard 
orbicular,  deep  blue  with  a  white  spot  in  the  center  di- 
vided by  a  longitudinal  fold:  pod  linear-oblong,  silky. 
Spring.  Texas.  B.M.  3407.  — Spreading  species  of  merit. 
20.  uinuB,  Dougl.  Stem  slender,  X-l  ft.,  often 
branching  from  the  base,  hairy:  lfts.  .5-7,  linear  to  ob- 
lanceolate  pointed,  pubescent  both  sides,  stalks  1-3 
times  longer:  fls.  in  elongated,  loose  racemes,  verticil- 
late  on  slender  stalks,  large,  white,  pointed  with  clear 
blue,  edged  with  deeper  blue:  wings  bluish,  hiding  white- 
brownish  keel:  pod  hairy.  June,  July.  Calif.  S.B.F.G. 
11.257.  B.  R.  20:1705.  — This  species  and  its  varieties 
are  very  floriferous,  giving  a  fine  effect  in  masses  and 
in  the  border.  Var.  dlbuB,  Hort.,  white,  tinged  with 
lilac.  Var.  albo-coccineus,  Hort.  A  very  compact  va- 
riety, the  lower  half  of  the  spike  rosy  red,  the  upper 
white;  forms  compact  tufts  and  is  called  a  superior 
variety. 

L.  angitstifnhuo.  Linn.,  with  Mue  fls.,  is  much  grown  in  Eu. 
as  a  fodder  plant  and  for  plowing  under:  annual.  Native  to 
the  Mediterranean  region. 

The  following  are  garden  hybrids  of  unknown  origin.  They 
mostly  have  variegated  fls.  and  are  common  in  cult.:  L.  atro- 
tioldceus.  Perennial,  2  ft.  high.  Fls.  dark  violet,  striped  with 
white  and  yellow. —  L.  coelestinvs.  Annual.  2  ft.  high.  Fls. 
light  blue.— 1>.  Dunnetti.  Fls.  lilac-purple,  gold  and  white.  Ac- 
cording to  Voss,  this  is  the  same  as  the  kinds  known  to  the 
trade  as  superbus.  insignis  (Vilmorin,  not  Dippe),  tricolor  ele- 
gans,  and  superbus  Dunnetti.  There  is  also  a  «louble  form.— Z. 
hybridus.  Probably  mixe<l  kinds.— L.  puix'scpns.  Benth.  Per- 
ennial or  sul)shnibbj',  the  pul>eseenee  short  spreading  hardly- 
silky  in  the  new  parts:  lfts.  7-9,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
shorter  than  the  peti«)le.  pubescent  on  both  sides:  fls.  loosely 
arranged  almost  in  whorls;  pedi''els  shorter  than  the  calyx: 
I)od  hirsute.  4-6-5.eeded.  The  above  is  from  the  original  de- 
scription. Bentham  neglects  to  state  the  color  of  the  fls..  but 
an  allied  species  has  blue  fls.  Mottet  must  be  in  error  in  call- 
ing this  an  annual.  Mex.,  Central  Amer.,  Colombia.— Z,.  tri' 
color.    See  L.  Dunnetti.  a.  Phelps  Wvman. 

LYCASTE  (fanciful  name).  Orchidnceiv.  This  genus 
contains  about  30  species,  all  natives  of  S.  Amer. ,  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced 
and  remain  in  good  condition  on  the  plant  for  several 
•weeks.  They  are  normally  borne  singly  on  erect  or  sub- 
erect  bracted  scapes,  but  sometimes  twin-flowered  stalks 
occur.  Pseudobulbs  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  bearing  1- 
several  plicate  leaves  at  the  summit,  and  sheathing 
leaves  from  the  base:  sepals  sub-similar,  spreading,  the 
lateral  pair  united  with  the  base  of  the  column  and  form- 
ing a  spur-like  chin  or  mentum;  petals  smaller,  project- 
ing forward,  with  the  iips  often  recurved  ;  labellum 
3-lobed,the  lateral  lobes  erect,  middle  lobe  ascending  or 
recurved,  with  a  fleshy,  tongue-like  callus  on  the  disk: 
pollinia  4.  In  Lycaste  the  scape  arises  from  the  very 
5'oung  leafy  axis,  which  does  not  develop  until  several 
months  later.  The  scape,  therefore,  appears  from  the 
base  of  the  bulb.  Among  the  species,  L.  SkUiueri  is  a 
favorite  orchid  with  growers.    The  species  of  Lycaste 
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are  very  distinct  from  each  other  and  do  not  fall  readily 
into  uatiiral  groups.  This  was  probably  the  cause  of 
Reichenbach'a  complaint  that  "it  i.s  nearly  as  satisfac- 
tory to  stu<ly  this  trroup  as  it  is  to  brush  hedjrehojrs." 
The  arranjijement  in  the  key  is  purely  artiticial,  and  does 
not  iiiilicate  close  relationship  amoDc^the  species  grouped 
together.  Heinrioh  Hasselbkino. 

The  genus  Lycaste  is  closely  allied  to  Maxillaria  and 
has  a  similar  geographical  range,  being  found  from 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  to  Peru  and  southeastern 
Brazil.  Notwithstanding  this  wide  distribution,  how- 
ever, they  readily  subject  themselves  to  one  ge:ieral 
mode  of  treatment,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  bright,  cool 
portion  of  the  Cattleya  or  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglos- 
sum  department,  where  they  should  receive  plenty  of 
indirect  solar  light,  moisture  and  sufficient  ventilation 
to  ensure  an  active  atnjosphere. 

Durinir  winter,  the  night  temperature  should  range 
from  50-^  to  .'),">°  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  day  (»0°  to  (5")^,  or  a 
few  degrees  higher,  with  sun  heat  and  ventilation.  In 
summer,  the  air  should  be  as  cool  as  possible,  and  con- 
tain plenty     i.  moisture. 

When  Lycs'tes  are  growing  they  need  a  good  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
remain  dry  for  a  long  time,  even  when  at  rest.  Light 
syringing  overhead  is  beneticial  at  all  times  in  bright 
weather  when  air  can  be  admitted.  The  deciduous  spe- 
cies, however,  must  be  carefully  watered  when  at  rest, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  casting  their  foliage 
they  lose  most  of  their  active  radiating  surface,  thus 
reducing  evaporation  to  a  minimum. 

For  special  treatment,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  L.aromaticii,  L.  costata  and L.  Jlarrisamp  form- 
ing good  types.  The  L.  aromatU-a  section  embraces 
besides  the  type  L.  Candida,  L.  cnienta,  L.  Deppii,  L. 
lasioijlossum,  L.  macrobnibon  and  kindred  sorts,  all 
more  or  less  deciduous.  These  gruw^  best  in  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  eqiial  parts  chopped  peat  fiber  and  sphagnum 
moss,  with  a  small  quantity  of  leaf-mold  added.  About 
one-third  of  the  pot  space  should  be  devoted  to  drainage 
of  broken  charcoal  or  potsherds,  and  the  compost  must 
be  carefully  and  rather  flrmly  pressed  in  about  the  roots, 
leaving  the  base  of  the  pseudobulbs  on  a  level  with  or  a 
little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting is  just  after  the  plants  start  into  new  growth, 
at  which  time  give  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water. 

The  L.  costatn  group  includes,  besides  the  tj'pe,  such 
species  asL.  lanipes,  L.  locusfn  and  L.  -S7;f»iJ*'W,  which, 
excepting  the  last,  are  but  semi-deciduous,  large-grow- 
ing species.  They  succeed  best  under  pot  culture,  and 
should  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  about  equal  parts 
chopped  sod,  from  which  some  of  the  fine  soil  has  been 
removed,  and  decomposed  leaves,  addinga  little c)ioppe<i 
live  sphagnum  to  keep  the  soil  porous  and  to  retain  mois- 
ture. The  compost  should  become  nearly  dry  occasion- 
ally to  prevent  it  from  becoming  sour. 

The  L.  Harrixntuf  section  is  small:  the  type  and  L. 
fetragona  are  good  examples:  all  are  serapervirent  and 
grow  best  under  basket  culture  in  porous  material  con- 
sisting of  chopped  peat-fiber  and  live  sphagnum,  well 
mixed  and  interspersed  with  nodules  of  charcoal.  The 
compost  should  be  pressed  in  moderately  firm  about  the 
roots  to  keep  the  plant  steady,  and  newly  imported 
pieces  should  be  held  in  place  by  copper  or  brass  wire 
crossed  between  the  pseudobulbs. 

Lycaste  stock  is  usually  supplied  by  new  importa- 
tions, but  plants  may  be  increased  by  cutting  through 
the  rhizome  between  the  pseudobulbs,  two  at  least  being 
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L.  <*n>^/7ffl=PaphiniacristatA."— Zi.  Barrisiana  is  probably  an 
error  for  L.  Harrisoniae. 


A.  Feapf  originatuKj  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf 
above  the  new  leafy  axis:   lattrllum 
withtrannrerse  furrou'H.  {Col'ir.) .  1.  jugosa 
AA.  Srape  orifjinatimj  in  the  axil  of  a 
leaf  beldw   the  ijouucj    leafif  axis: 
labelhnn   huhuIIi/    irifh   longitudi- 
U'll  crests  or  callosities. 
B.  PoUinia    sealed    on    a    common 
stipe. 
C.  Hcape   erect  or   suberect,  nor- 
untllif  1-fhl.    {  Lifcasfi .) 
r>.   Midille  lobe  (if  the  labellnm 

semi-oblontj,  rounded,  etc.,  • 

usually  obtuse  or  truncate. 
E.   Pilose,  with  lonij  hairs..   2.  lasioglOBSa 
EE.   Smooth  or  piibescent. 

F.   Sepals  oblong-la nceo- 

lute,  spreading .').  gigantea 

4.  Schilleriana 

5.  lanipes 

6.  locusta 

7.  candid?- 

8.  costata 

9.  macrobulbon 
FF.   St  pals    oblong-ovate, 

spreading   or  half- 

spreading 10.  Skinneri 

11.  plana 

12.  tetragona 

13.  cruenta 
DD.  Middle  lobe  of  the  labellum 

spatulate 14.  aromatica 

DDD.  Middle     lobe    ovate-acumi- 
nate  15.  Deppii 

CC.  Scape   pendulous,   normally 
several- fid.    See  Paphinia. 
BB.  Poll  in  ia    seated   on  S  distinct 

stipes.    ( Bifrenaria .) in,  HanisonisB 

17.  inodora 

1.  jugdsa,  Nichols.  {Ciylax  jugosus,  Lindl.).  Pseudo- 
bulbs 2-'.i  in.  long,  with  lanceolate-acuminate  Ivs.  G-9  in. 
in  length,  springing  both  from  the  apex  and  base:  scape 
clothed  with  large  bracts,  and  bearing  2-3  tls.,  which 
are  subglobose  when  fully  expanded:  sepals  broadly 
oblong,  obtuse,  cream-colored  to  waxy  white  ;  petals 
ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  marked  with  black-purple,  trans- 
verse bands;  labellum  smaller,  velvety  and  covered 
with  fieshy  ridges:  side  lobes  longitudinally  streaked, 
and  middle  lobe  streaked  and  splashed  with  dark  pur- 
ple. Jan. -May.  Brazil.  B.M.5GG1.  Gn.  IG,  p.  77  and 
49,  p.  294.— Fls.  persistent  for  many  weeks. 

2.  lasiogl68sa,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  3  in.  long, 
ovoid,  compressed:  Ivs.  8-12  in.  long,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late: scape  1-fid.:  fls.  5  in.  across;  sepals  spreading, 
narrowly  oblong,  dull  brown  or  greenish  brown:  petals 
one-third  as  long,  erect,  concave,  obtuse,  golden  yellow; 
labellum  as  long  as  the  petals,  ilso  golden  yellow:  lat- 
eral lobes  short,  obtuse:  middle  lobe  oblong,  covered 
with  long,  soft  hairs;  callus  ovate,  notched.  Autumn 
and  winter.  Guatemala.  B.M.  6251.  — Very  odd  but  not 
showy. 

3.  gigantda,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  often  6  in.  high, 
bearing  2-3  oblong-lanceolate  Ivs.  m-2  ft.  long:  scape 
1 -fid.,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  sepals  ovate  to 
lanceolate,  3  in.  long,  rather  olive-green;  petals  some- 
what smaller,  lanceolate,  spreading,  of  the  same  color  ; 
labellum  oblong-lanceolate:  side  lobes  acute:  middle 
lobe  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  rich  maroon  bordered 
with  a  narrow  orange  margin;  crest  fleshy,  emarginate. 
The  fl. -stems  are  said  to  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.,  with  a 
single  large  flpwer.  In  most  of  the  specimens  in  cult, 
the  lip  is  abruptlv  rounded  off.  June-Aug. ;  Nov.,  Dec. 
Widely  dispersed"in  Cent.  Amer.   B.M.  5616.  BR.  31:34. 

4.  Schilleriana,  Reichb.  f.  Plant  resembling  L.  Skin- 
neri in  htdnt:  pseudobulbs  2-lvd. :  Ivs.  elongate-lanceo- 
late, up  to  2  ft.  long:  scape  1-fld.,  suberect,  8  in.  long  : 
sepals  large,  spreading,  oblong-lanceolate,  4  in.  long, 
brown:  petals  erect,  with  recurved  tips,  small,  13^  in. 
long,  white,  speckled  with  brown  on  the  back;  labellum 
as  long  as  the  petals,  white,  speckled  and  tinged  with 
rose:    side  lobes   small;    widdle  lobe  ovate-quadrate, 
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crenulnte;  callus  toni^e-shaped,  coucave.  Often  the 
parts  of  the  tlower  are  more  or  less  spotted  aad  hairy  ia 
places.   July,  Aug.    Colombia.    Ut.  l^J'il. 

5.  lAoipes,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  largre:  Ivs.  lanceo- 
late, 12-18  in  long:  Hs.  solitary,  as  many  as  13  on  a 
plant,  creamy  white;  sepals  and  petals  oblong-lanceo- 
late; labellum  smooth:  lateral  lobes  ovate-obtuse;  mid- 
dle lobe  oblong,  obtuse,  serrate,  with  a  concave,  ribbed 
callus.  Oct.  Ecuador. —  Lindley  says  the  fla.  are  pale 
green.  2%  in.  long  before  they  expand,  without  a  trace 
of  any  other  color. 

C.  locasta,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  pyriform:  Ivs. 
oblong-ljgulate,  acute:  tis.  smaller  than  tho^*e  of  L. 
Ihppii,  all  green  except  the  white  column;  the  odd  se- 
pal oblong,  obtuse;  tJie  lateral  ones  linear-o>)long, 
acute;  petals  bent  down  insiile  of  the  lateral  sepal;  la- 
bellum w»h  acute  side  lobes  and  a  semi-oblong,  tieshy, 
convex  middle  lobe,  all  green;  on  the  disk  are  2  narrow- 
keels,  conriuent  behind  into  a  fleshy  emarginate  callus. 
Peru. 

7.  Candida,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  much  com 
pressed:  Ivs.  oblonj'-acuminate:  fls.  about  2  in.  across; 
sepals  spreading,  retlexed  and  acute  at  the  apices,  oblong, 
slightly  woolly  at  base,  yellowish  green,  sometimes 
dotted  with  light  rose;  petals  whitish,  revolute,  obtuse; 
labellum  white,  ^ith  a  few  rose-colored  sjiots:  disk 
plate  obtuse  emait,inate  at  the  apex;  column  hairy  on 
the  inner  surface.  « 'osta  Rica.  — Var.  Lawrence&na, 
Hort.  Sepals  and  petals  tinted  with  rose,  otherwise  the 
fls.  are  like  those  of  the  type.  Var.  rtibra  has  been 
offered. 

8.  costita.  Pseudobulbs  oblong,  compressed,  ^-5  in. 
long:  Ivs.  2-.3  at  the  apex,  6-10 
in.  long,  broadly  oblong-lanceo- 
late, acuminate :  scape  erect,  as 
long  as  the  pseudobulb  :  fls. 
lartfe,  nearly  white  or  creamy 
yellow;  dorsal  sepals  oblong- 
lanceolate,  the  lateral  sepal  sim- 
ilar but  falcate,  united  with  the 
column  to  form  a  blunt  spur; 
petals  smaller,  somewha*"  undu- 
late; lateral  lobes  of  the  lat)el- 
lum  small,  erect:  middle  lobe 
ovate  -  rotund,  toothed.  Peru. 
B.M,  .5706  (as  L.  Burringtonice, 
var.  grandi flora  ] . 

9.  macrobdlbon,  Lindl.  Pseu- 
dobulbs very  large,  ovate,  com- 
pressed, with  several  large,  ob- 
long, acute  Ivs.:  scapes  usually 
2  from  each  pseudobulb,  much 
shorter  than  the  Ivs  :  fls.  large, 
yellow  ;  sepals  ovate-oblong, 
spreading;  petals  shorter,  some- 
what concave,  with  recurved 
tips;  labellum  oblong,  as  long 
as  the  petals,  spotted  on  the 
disk  with  brown.  Colombia.  B. 
M.  4228  (as  MaxUhuia  macro- 
bi(Jbou). 

10.  Skinneri,  Lindl.  Pseudo- 
bulbs oblong-ovate,  3-5  in,  high, 
1-2-lvd.:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate, 
9-12  in.  long:  scapes  5-6  in. 
long,  each  bearing  a  single 
waxy  flower  5-6  in.  in  diam.: 
sepals      ovate -oblung,      white 

tinged  with  rose  ;  petals  half  as  long,  broadly  ovate, 
pointing  forward  with  acute,  reflexed  tips,  striated  and 
tinged  with  dark  rose  :  lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum 
erect  truncate ;  middle  lobe  oblong-ovate,  recurved, 
with  a  fleshy  tongue-shaped  callus  on  the  disk,  dark 
crimson-purple.  The  most  useful  of  the  genus.  Spring. 
Guatemala.  B.M.  4445.  PM.  U:l  (Maxillaria  Skhi- 
neri ) .  Gn.  25 :  440 :  .30,  p.  .374 ;  37 :  397.  F.  1861 :65  ( var. ) . 
A.F.  4:519.  J.H.  III.  34:367.  A.G.  14:433. -The  follow- 
ing varieties  are  advertised : 

Var.  &Iba,  Hort.  A  large-fld.  white  variety  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow  at  t'ue  base  of  the  labe'.lura  and'a  yellow, 
toague-shaped  appendage  in  its  throat.     l.H.  27:405. 


Gn.  25:440.  F.M.  1872:3.->.  G.C.  111.  7:424.  A.F.  6:631 
Var.  albo-sansTUinea.  No  description.  Var.  c&ndida 
Hort.  Whi  e.  Var.  delicatissima,  Hort.  Fls.  lartre,  rose 
white;  lalxllum  white  blotched  with  rose.  Feb.  Var. 
grrandifldra.  No  description.  Var.  parpurjita,  Hort. 
Sepals  and  petals  rose-white;  labellum  crimson-purple. 
Var.  rdsea,  Hort.  A  beautiful  variety  with  <leep  rose  fl-s. 
and  a  white  labellum  spotted  with  crimson.  Var.  »u- 
p^rba.   Segals  and  petals  white;  labellum  crimson. 

11.  pl&na,  Lindl.  A  robust  plant,  with  large  ribbed 
pseudobulbs  and  ample-pointed  oval  Ivs.:  fls.  3-1  in. 
across;  sepals  oblong,  plane,  rich  mpd«ler-red  inside; 
petals  snmller.  with  recurveil  tips,  white,  tipped  with 
crimson;  1  ibellum  smaller,  white  spotted  with  crimson; 
side  lobes  crenulate;  middle  lobe  rounded,  obtuse,  ser- 
rate, crest*  <1.  Winter.  Bolivia.  B.R.29::{.'».  — Var.  Meas- 
uresiana,  Williams.  Sepals  reddish  brown,  tippe«l  with 
green  ;  petals  and  labellum  white  spotted  with  bright 
rose,  except  on  the  margins  of  the  petals.   Autumn. 

12.  telrigona,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate, tetragonal: 
Ivs.  solitary,  ovate-lanceolate:  scape  1—4-fld. :  fls.  green- 
ish streakrd  with  crimson;  sepals  and  petals  oblong- 
ovate,  rather  obtuse,  half-spreadiiiff,  the  2  lower  form- 
ing a  blunt,  projecting  angle  at  base;  labellum  smaller, 
white  and  purple  or  green  and  purple,  with  a  shovel- 
shaped  ai  pen«lage  on  the  disk.  Fls.  not  beautiful,  but 
very  fragraiit,  remaining  fresh  for  two  months.  ,Tune, 
Brazil.  B.M.  3146  and  B.R.  17:1428  (both  as  i/aj-»7^orja 
tetragoua  i, 

13.  cru^nta,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  compressed  :  Ivs. 
many,  obiong,  membranaceous:  scape  bearing  1  yellow 
flower  (rarely  2),  much  largerthanthoseof  Z/.aroMm/ico; 


1327.  Lycaste  aromatica  (X  1-5). 
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1328.    Lycaste  Harrisoniz,  var.  ebumea  (X  x^). 

sepals  ovate,  obtuse;  petals  similar,  erect  and  smaller; 
labellum  half  as  long  as  the  sepals ;  lateral  lobes  rouuded ; 
middle  lobe  rounded -truncate,  crisp  on  the  margin, 
pubescent;  crest  small,  fleshy.  Like  L.  aromatii-a,  but 
the  Ivs,  much  broader,  tls.  larger,  and  the  labellum  of 
different  shape  and  somewhat  spotted  with  purple. 
Mar.,  Apr.  (Guatemala.  Y^.\\.2%:\^  {MaxiUaria cruinta) . 
Gn.  44:933  (Lycnstt  uromaticd  ). 

14.  aromdtica,  Lindl.  Fig:.  1327.  Pseudobulbs  ovate, 
compressed  :  Ivs.  many,  sheathing,  oblong-lanceolate: 
scape  erect,  1-fld.,  shorter  than  the  Ivs. :  tls.  yellow,  2% 
in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  ovate-oblong,  acute;  the 
latter  smaller  and  pointing  forward;  lateral  lobes  of  the 
labellum  with  narrow,  projecting  blades:  middle  lobe 
spatulate.  dentate,  recurved,  and  having  a  large  truncate 
plate  as  a  crest.  Winter  and  spring.  Mexico.  B.R. 
22:1871.-Floriferous. 

13.  D6ppii,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  clustered :  Ivs. 
3—4,  broadly  eiliptic-lanceolate,  \%-2  ft.  long:  scape 
erect,  bearing  1  or  2  tls.  4  in.  in  diameter:  sepals 
oblong-lanceolate,  dingy  green,  spotted  with  chocolate- 
purple  ;  petals  smaller  and  cuculate,  white  ;  labellum 
bright  yellow,  with  a  few  purple  spots;  lateral  lobes 
small,  rounded;  middle  lobe  ovate-acuminate,  recurved, 
waved,  with  a  vellow  callus.  Vigorous  and  free-flower- 
ing. Aug.  to  May  and  June.  B.M.3395.  L.B.C.  17:1012 
(both  as  MoxiUaria  Deppii).  P.M.  2:268  (J/axiVMrm 
i>^;>/>«'/).  — Named  after  Deppe.  but  originally  spelled 
Deppii.  Var.  punctatissima,  Hort.  Fls.  much  spotted 
with  dark  purple.    (Guatemala. 

16.  Hanisdniae,  G.  Don.  Some  authors  prefer  to  call 
this  Bifreunria  Harrisdnia-.  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  3-4 
in.  high,  4-angled:  Ivs.  solitary,  lanceolate:  scape  er^ict, 
1-2-fld.:  fls.  2-3  in.,  cream-colored  ;  sepals  spreading, 
oval,  the  2  lower  forming  a  kind  of  open  spur  at  their 
united  bases;  petals  oval,  spreading;  lateral  lobes  of 
lip  rounded,  crenate:  middle  lobe  rounded-emarginate, 
crenate;  all  beautiful  purple;  inside  tawny,  with  purple 
lines,  and  an  orange  callus.     Spring.     The  fls.  last  a 


longtime.  Brazil.  B.R.  11:897.  B.M.  2927.  P.M.  2:i% 
(all  as  MaxiUaria  Harrisonur).  Var.  Alba,  Kriiuzliu. 
Sepals  white,  tinged  with  pink:  petals  pure  white; 
labellum  yellow,  with  purple  veins  ;  front  of  middle 
lobe  white,  with  rose  veins.  Aromatic.  Fls.  last  about 
threeweeks.  Gt.38:1312.  G.C.  11:25:437.  Var.  ebumea, 
Hort.  Fig.  1328.  Sepals  and  petals  white;  labellum  white, 
richly  streaked  with  carmine;  throat  yellow.  April.  May. 
Brazil.  A.G.  12:407.  Var.  citrina,'  Hort.  {L.  ci(r)»a, 
Lindl.).  Fls.  large,  fleshy;  sepals  and  petals  lemon- 
yellow;  lip  white,  stained  with  lilac.    Brazil. 

17.  inoddra,  Lindl.  {Bifrendria  inodora,  Lindl.). 
Pseudobulbs  usually  ovate-oblong,  4-angled,  3  in.  high: 
Ivs.  solitary,  short-stalke<l,  oblong-lanceolate,  1  ft.  long 
and  4  in.  wide:  scape  half  as  long  as  the  pseudobulb, 
bearing  1-2  large,  spreading,  brownish  green  fls.  with 
red  hairy  lips:  sepals  roundish  oblong,  tingetl  with  red, 
the  lateral  ones  ending  in  a  spur-like  projection  at  base; 
petals  ovate-acuminate,  all  recurved  at  the  tip:  middle 
lobe  of  the  labellum  roundish  oblong,  undulate,  having 
an  elevated  process  at  the  center.  Resembles  L.  tetrag- 
ona,  but  its  fls.  are  not  fragrant.    Spring. 

Sinoe  these  descriptions  were  put  in  tj'pe,  we  learn  that  Lager 
&  Hurrell  have  in  stock  Lycaste  ftilresrena.  Hook.  Following 
is  a  description  from  the  "Orchid  Grower's  Manual"  (see  also 
B.M.  4193) :  "  Pseudobulbs  large,  broadly  ovate,  somewhat  mem- 
brareous  plicate  lanceolate  leaves  two  or  more  from  their  top, 
and  handsome,  tawiij-  j-ellow  tlowers.  on  slender  radical  scapes. 
The  tlowei-s  have  lanceolate  sepals  2%  in.  long,  the  lateral  ones 
falcate,  connate  at  the  b.ise  into  a  bliuit  spur;  the  petals  are 
similar,  but  slightly  smaller:  and  the  orange-colored  lip  is  ob- 
long. .'J-lobed.  with  an  emarginate  api)endage  on  the  disk,  and 
an  ovate-obtuse  front  lobe,  lieautifully  fringed  at  the  margin 
with  vravy  hairs.  Colombia.'' 

Heixrich  Hasselbrino. 

L'^CHNIS  (from  the  Greek  word  for  lamp,  in  allusion 
to  the  flame-colored  fls.  of  some  .•species).  Cartjophyl- 
liivfif.  As  commonly  understood.  Lychnis  includes  3U  lo 
40  small  herbs  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  technical  generic  characters  are  so 
variable  and  unimportant,  however,  as  to  allow  the  genus 
to  be  thrown  into  Silene  or  to  be  broken  up  into  7  or  8  dis- 
tinct genera  ( for  the 
latter,  see  Williams, 
Journ.  Bot.  31:167), 
according  to  the  point 
of  view  of  the  partic- 
ular author.  They  are 
annuals,  biennials 
or  perennials,  of 
easiest  culture  in  or- 
dinary garden  soil. 
They  are  plantswhich 
like  the  sun.  They 
are  mostly  erect- 
growing,  and  the 
leaves  are  opposite 
and  entire.  The  cap- 
sule usually  has  but 
one  locule  or  com- 
partment, and  the 
seeds  are  borne  on  a 
central  or  axile  pla- 
centa( Fig.  1.32*)).  The. 
styles  are  usually  5 
or  rarely  4,  in  this 
differing  from  Silene 
(in  which  the  styles 
are  3),  and  the  calyx 
teeth  are  commonly  5. 
In  some  species,  the 
styles  are  3  and  the 
capsule  is  more  than 
1-loculed  at  base,  but 
in  these  cases  the 
habit  of  the  plant 
and  minor  technical 
characters  enable  one 
to  refer  them  to  Lychnis  rather  than  to  Silene.  The  sta- 
mens are  10:  and  the  petals  5  and  usually  with  a  2-cleft 
scale  or  a  pair  of  teeth  at  the  base  of  the  blade.  In  the 
following  synopsis  of  the  garden  kinds,  little  attempt 
is  made  to  follow  technical  botanical  divisions. 


1329.   Capsule  and  seeds  of 

Corn-cockle  (Xl3^l$). 

Showing  axile  placenta. 
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Some  of  the  species  of  Lychnis  are  amonsrst  the  best 
known  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  as  tlie  Mullein  Pink, 
Maltese  Cross  and  Hanged  Rohiu.  These  are  essentially 
flower-ifarden  suhjects.  Others,  as  L.  alpiiui,  are  bet- 
ter known  as  border  or  rockwork  plants.  All  species 
are  easily  grown  from  seeds,  the  biennials  and  peren- 
nials blooming  the  second  year.  The  perenniais  are 
often  propagated  by  division. 


N.  Asia.,  Eu.,  and  Amer. 
i>ueciea).-'An  attractive 


Agrottemma,   1, 

6.  7. 
al><a, !). 
alp-iia.  4. 
I'haleedonica,  2. 
Coeli-rosa,  7. 
Coronaria,  5. 
coronata.  12. 
dioica,  8. 
diurna,  6. 


INDEX. 

5,    elegans.  10. 
tiinhriata,  7. 
Flos-cuciili,  11. 
Flo8-Jo\is.  6. 
fulgens,  3,  12. 
Githago,  1. 
grandiflora,  12. 
Ha/igeana,  i:{. 
ociilata,  7. 
plenissima,  11. 


Sfmperflorcnt,  11. 
Senno,  14. 
SieboUlii.  12. 
Silene.  7. 
speciosa.  12. 
fiplendens.  10. 
Sufcica,  4. 
toineutosa,  5. 
regpertina,  9. 
Viscaria,  7,  10. 


AA. 


B. 


A.    Calyx  lobes  long  and  leafy:  petals  not  crowned. 

1.  Oith&gro,  Scop.  {Agrostemtna  Githdgo,  Linn.). 
CoKX-cucKLE.  Figs.  iy2y-30;  also  82.').  An  annual  weed 
in  wheat-fields,  and  difficult  to  eradicate  because  the 
seeds  are  not  readily  screened  from  the  wheat  in  the 
thresher  or  f  anning-mill :  plant  strict,  2-3  ft.  tall,  white- 
hairy:  Ivs.  nearly  linear:  fls.long-peduncled,  red-purple 

and  shovry,  the  obovate 
entire  petal  limbs  ex- 
ceeded by  the  narrow 
calyx  lobes  — these  lobes 
falling  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  Eu.  — Rarely  cult, 
in  old  gardens. 

Calyjr  lohes  not  pro - 
longtd  and  hafy  : 
petals  usually 
crowned. 

F'ls.  1  hi,  or  less 
across,  in  dense,  ter- 
minal cymes  or  um- 
bellate heads. 
{Forms  of  ^^o.  12 
may  be  sought  hire.) 

2.  Chalced6nica,  Linn. 
Malte.*e  ("Kosi*.  Jeru- 
salem Cross.    Scarlet 
Lightning.      Fig.  13.31. 
Perennial   2-3    ft.    tall, 
usually  loose-hairy,   the 
stems  simple  or  nearly 
so:    Ivs.   oblong  or  cor- 
1330.   F'ower  of  the  Com-cuckle  date-lanceolate,  clasping 
(Lychnis  Githaeo)  in  bud.       (upper  ones   often  nar- 
Natural  size.  row  and  tapering  1.  short- 

pointed,  hairy:  tis.  1  in. 
•long,  with  narrow  iipward-tnlarging  ribbed  calyx 
and  spreading,  obcordate-notched  limb.  June.  B.M.2.57. 
—  Probably  Japanese,  but  long  in  cult.,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  all  old-fashioned  flowers.  The  fls.  are  usually 
brick  I'ed  to  scarlet,  but  there  are  varieties  with  rose- 
colored,  flesh-cilored  and  white  blossoms;  also  with 
double  fls.  The  arrangement  of  the  petal-limbs  sug- 
gests the  Maltese  cross,  hence  one  of  the  common 
names.    Rarely  persists  for  a  time  as  a  weed. 

3.  fulgens,  Fischer  (not  Hort.).  An  erect-stemmed 
perennial,  hairy:  Ivs.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  roughish, 
tapefing  below  but  scarcely  petioled :  fls.  few,  in  a  rather 
dense  terminal  cluster,  bright  scarlet,  each  petal  divided 
into  two  bro  id  lobes,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  are  two 
other  and  very  narrow  lobes,  the  ends  of  the  main  lobes 
slightly  toothtd  ;  calvx  oblong  or  ovate,  10-ribbed,  with 
erect  teeth.  Siberia,"  China,  Japan.  B.M.2104.  B.R. 
6:478.  — Perhaps  not  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  The 
plant  that  passes  under  this  name  is  probably  a  form  of 
L.  coronata.  From  L.  Chaleedonica  it  is  distinguished 
by  lower  stature,  much  Isirger  fls.,  and  the  well-marked 
side  teeth  or  lobes  on  the  petals. 

4.  alplna,  Linn.  Glabrous,  tufted,  a  ft.  or  less  tall: 
Ivs.  mostly  at  tlie  base,  thickish.  ii:iear  or  oblong  :  fls. 
pink,  with  2-lobed  petals  (segments  linear),  and  short. 


broad  calyx  with  red  teeth. 
B.M.  394.    L.B.C.  y:ft6l  (as  L. 
alpine. 

BB.  Fli*.  mostly  larger,  home 
xingly  or  in  loosf  dusters, 
or  at  least  the  clusters  not 
all  terminal. 

c.   Plant  u-h it e -woolly 
throughout. 

5.  Coron&ria,  Desv.  (AgrO' 
ste'mmu  t'orontlria,  Linn.  Cor- 
ondria  tomentdsa,  A.  Br.). 
MiLLEiN  Pink.  Disty  Mil- 
ler. Rose  Campion.  Fig. 
1332.  Biennial  or  perennial, 
1-2^2  ft.  tall,  forking  towards 
the  top  :  Ivs.  oblong,  oblong- 
oval  or  oblong-spatulate,  the 
lower  ones  obtuse  or  nearly 
so,  tapering  to  a  more  or  less 
clasping  base:  fls.  large  (1)^ 
in.  across),  circular  in  outline, 
crimson  or  rose  -  crimson, 
borne  singly  on  the  end.s  cf 
the  branches;  petals  with  ap- 
pendages at  the  throat;  calyx 
with  filiform  teeth.  Eu.  and 
Asia.  B.M.  24.  — A  common 
plant  of  old  gardens,  and 
sometimes  escaped.  The  glow- 
ing fl« .  and  white  foliage  make 
it  a  conspicuous  plant.  A  hy- 
brid of  this  and  L.  Flos-Jovis 
is  figured  in  G.C.  III.  2,  p.  101. 

G.  F168-Jdvi8,  Desv.  Per- 
ennial, 12-18  in.,  making  a 
clump:  Ivs.  in  a  rosette,  also 
cauline,  oval -lanceolate,  more 
or  less  claspintf:  fls,  small  (  V^  in.  or  less  across), bright 
red  or  rose,  in  a  rather  dense,  umbel-like  cluster.  Eu. 
P.M.  .398  (as  Agrostf»nnn  Flos-Jovis].—H&rdy  peren- 
nial, rarely  seen  in  old  gardens. 

cc.    Plant  not  white-woolly,  green. 

D.    Petals  2-notched  or  2-cleft.    (Forms  of  iVo.  12  may  be 

sought  here.) 

e.    Annuals. 

7.  Cali-rdsa,  Desv.  Rose  op  Heaven.  Fig.  13.33.  A 
very  floriferous  annual.  12-18  in.,  glabrous:  Ivs.  linear, 
long-acuminate  and  very  sharp-pointed:  fls.  on  slender 


1331.  Lychnis  Chaleedonica. 


,V»^i. 


1332.    Lychnis  Coronaria. 

s*ems,  about  an  inch  across,  the  petals  only  slightly 
notched,  rose-red,  with  a  linear  bifid  scale  at  the  thio.-Jt; 
calyx  club-shaped.   3Iediterranean  region.   B.3L295(as 
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Agroxtemma  C(fli-ro9a).  —  X  popular  garden  annual,  lov- 
ing the  sun.  There  is  a'rhite-fld.  form;  also  var.  fim- 
bri&ta,  Hort.,  with  toothed  petals.  The  species  is  known 
also  as  Sileue  CnpJi-rosa.  For  an  account  of  the  lead- 
ing garden  forms,  see  Rehder,  M.D.O.  1897,  p.  346. 

Var.  oculJLta  (L.  ocnldta, 
Backh.  I'i.scdria  ocaldta, 
Liudl. ) ,  is  a  handsome  form 
with  purj)le-eved  tls.  B.R. 
29:53.  B.M.4d75. 

EE.   Bit  nuials  and  per- 
ennials. 

S  dibicdL.hinn. {L.di.irna, 
Sibth.).  Ked  or  MoRNixa 
Campion.  Coarse,  hairy  and 
usually  somewhat  viscid,  1- 
2  ft.  tall,  forking  above: 
Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  or  ob- 
long, the  cauline  ones  broad- 
based  or  clasping:  tis.  nor- 
mally red  (vfirying  to  pink 
and  white),  in  loose,  elon- 
gating or  f'  '^g  clusters 
'or  at  firstsii  .itheends 
of  the  brancht .  •  pening  in 
the  morning,  not  fragrant, 
more  or  less  dioecious;  calyx 
oblong,  reddish,  not  exceed- 
ing %  Jn.  in  length:  fr.  or 
capsule  large  and  globose, 
wide  -  mouthed,  the  teeth 
recurved.  Eu.  and  Asia.— 
Frequent  i_  c"d  gardens, 
and  also  run  wild  in  waste 
grounds  in  the  eastern 
states.  There  are  double- 
fld.  forms. 

9.  41ba,  Mill.  {L.  vesper- 
tlna,  Sibth.).  White  or 
Evening  Campion.  Very 
like  the  last,  and  perhaps 
not  specifically  distinct,  but 
more  viscid  :  Ivs.  longer  : 
fls.  usually  white  and  fra- 
grant and  openinfe  at  even- 
ing; calyx  longer  and  green : 
capsule  ovate  to  conical, 
with  teeth  erect  or  spread- 
ing, not  recurved.  May, 
June.  Eu.  — In  old  gardens 
and  also  escaped.  There  is 
a  double-fld.  form.  This  and 
the  last  are  easily  grown 
perennials  or  biennials. 

10.  Visc&ria,  Linn.  Ger- 
man Catchflv.  Inieresting 
hardy  perennial,  (5-20  in. 
high,  glabrous,  but  with 
viscid  patches  beneath  the 
fl. -clusters:  Ivs.  long-linear, 
the  lower  ones  tapering  to- 
wards the  base :  Hs,  not 
large,  red,  in  opposite  short- 
stalked  clusters, which  form 
an     interrupted    glomerate 

panicle;  calyx  %  in.  long,  reddish,  usually  somewhat 
swollen  above  the  middle,  with  phort  teeth.  Eu.,  N. 
Asia.  G.C.  III.  20 :  122.  —  Sometimes  seen  in  old  gardens, 
and  a  useful  plant  with  a  tufted  habit:  a  most  profuse 
bloomer  in  sunny  places.  There  are  forms  with  deep 
red  and  white  tls.;  also  double-Hd.  Var.  spl6nden8, 
Hort.,  has  rose-pink  fls.  Var.  Slogans,  Hort,,  has  scar- 
let and  white-striped  fls. 

DD,  Petals  4-Iobed  or  parted. 
11.  F16s-cilciili,  Linn.  Ragged  Robin.  Cickoo 
Flowek  (whence  the  Latin  name).  Perennial,  slender, 
1-2  ft.  tall,  slightly  roughened,  an<l  glandular  above: 
root-lvs.  oblanceolate;  stem-lvs.  lance-linear  to  linear 
and  rather  small  :  Hs,  in  a  loose,  cymose-panieulate 
cluster,  red  or  pink,  the  petals  cut  into  4  linear  seg- 
ments; calyx  short-oblong,  10-ribbed,    Eu.,  N.  Asia.— 


1333.    Lychnis  Cjcli-rosa. 
Natural  size. 


Common  in  old  gardens  and  also  naturalized  in  parts  of 
the  eastern  country.  The  double  form  (red  or  white)  is 
prized  for  its  close-packed,  fimbriate  lis.  An  old-time 
and  deserving  favorite,  blooming  profusely  and  for 
most  of  the  season.   Hardy. 

Var.  plenlssima,  Hort.  (L.  pleuisshna  semperflorenn, 
Hort,),  is  an  excellent  very  double  form,  blooming 
from  spring  till  fall,  and  also  forcing  well. 

DDD.    Petals  several-toothed  or  fimbriate,  but  not  lobed. 

12,  cOTOnkt&fThunh.  {L.  grand  if  Idra,  J  noq.).  Peren- 
nial, or  often  biennial  under  cultivation,  erect,  glabrous: 
Ivs.  oval-elliptic  and  acute,  the  cauline  ones  sessile  or 
nearly  so:  fis.  very  large  (nearly  or  quite  2  in.  across), 
the  wide-spreading  petals  sharply  several-toothed  or 
somewhat  laciniate,  brick-red  or  cinnabar,  scattered  or 
in  an  open  panicle.  China,  Japan.  B.M.  223.  L.B.C. 
15:1433.  F.S.  10:979.  — Half-hardy  or  tender  perennial, 
growing  1-1' ^  ft,  high,  rjostly  a  spring  and  summer 
bloomer.  Of  this  handsome  plant  ther*}  are  various 
forms,  and  to  at  least  some  of  them,  the  name  L.  ful- 
gens  is  frequently  applied. 

Var.  speciosa  (L.  specidsa,  Carr.  L.  fiilgens,  var. 
speciosa,  Voss).  Usually  not  so  tall,  very  bushy:  Ivs. 
narrower  and  sharper:  lis,  very  large  and  redder  (usu- 
ally scarlet),  the  petals  less  toothed  and  indistinctly  2- 
notched.    R.H.  1870-1:530. 

Var.  Si^boldii  (L.  Sieboldii.  Van  Houtte.  L.  fiilgens, 
var.  Sieboldii,  Kort.).  Fls.  large  and  pure  white,  with 
lacerate  and  obscurely  2-notched  petals. 

13,  Haage^na,  Lem.  Hybrid  of  L.  fulgens  and  L. 
coronata,  and  a  good  intermediate,  the  fls.  being  large, 
with  2-notched  petals  and  2  short  side  teeth  or  lobes 
and  dentate  ends  t  ■  the  large  lobes.  It  is  a  hardy  or 
half-hardy  perennial,  12  in.  or  less  high,  in  summer 
producing  large  clusters  of  orange-red,  scarlet  or  crim- 
son tis.,  which  are  nearly  2  in.  across.  Very  desirable. 
I. H.  6:195.    F.S.  22:2322. 

14,  S^nno,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Erect-growing,  villous  per- 
ennial, with  sessile,  ovate  or  lance-ovate  Ivs.  and  1-3 
large  fis.  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  deep  carmine  (or 
in  some  forms  with  striped  tls,),  the  petals  «leeply  cut 
into  several  divisions  which  are  again  toothed  at  the 
ends.   Japan.  — Little  known  in  this  country. 

L.  H.  B. 

L't^CIUM  (Greek,  Lykion,a.  name  given  to  a  Rhamnus 
from  Lycia,  transferred  by  Linnseus  to  this  genus).  So- 
landcea>.  SIatr'mony  Vine.  Box  Thokn.  Ornamental 
deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs,  with  usually  spiny  and 


1334.   Old-time  earden  Tomato.  Lycopersicum  esculentum. 
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often  slender  and  sar.ueutose  stems  and  with  alternate 
or  fascicled,  short-petioled,  entire  Ivs. ;  the  whitish  violet 
or  purple  tls.  are  f unnelform  and  appear  in  axillary  clus- 
ters or  f-olitary,  and  are  followed  by  usually  very  decora- 
tive bfc  -ries  of  scarlet  or  red,  rarely  yellow  or  black. 
Most  o£'  the  species  are  tender,  but  L.  halimifoliutn,  L. 
Chint use,  and  also I/.Turcomanicum  and  L.  Ituthenicum 
are  hardy  North.  The  two  tirst  named  are  especially 
attractive  in  fall,  wren  the  long  and  slender  branches 
are  loaded  with  scarlet  or  bright  red  frs.,  which  contrast 
well  v-ith  the  green  foliage.  The  leaves  remain  fresh 
and  unchanged  in  color  until  they  drop,  after  severe 
frost.  The  species  are  well  adapted  for  covering  walls, 
fences,  arbors  and  other  trellis  work,  but  are,  perhaps, 
most  beautiful  when  the  branches  are  pendent  from 
rocks  or  from  the  top  of  walls.  They  are  also  used  some- 
times for  hedges,  and  ror  warmer  regions  especially 
L.  Afrxim  may  be  recommended.  It  is  much  used  in 
F  Africa  for  this  purpose  under  tha  name  of  Caffir 
Tnorn.  The  Box  Thorns  grow  in  almost  any  soil  that  is 
not  too  moist.  They  should  not  be  planted  near  flower 
beds  or  similar  places,  where  the  suckers  are  apt  to  be- 
come troublesome.  Prop,  readily  by  hardwoo<i  cuttings 
or  suckers;  also  by  layers  and  seeds.  About  70  species 
distributed  through  the  temperate  and  subtropical  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres.  Lvs.  mostly  rather  small, 
ofi'en  fleshy:  fl**.  axillarj',  soli'iry  or  clustered;  calyx 
campanulate,  '.\  -5-toothed ;  coroila  f  unnelform,  with  usu- 
ally 5-lobed  limb;  stamens  mostly  5:  fr.  a  berry,  with 
few  to  many  seeds. 

A.    Lvs.  rather  Jfirge  :  coroUa  5-lobed,  dull  purplish. 

halimifdlium,  Mill.  (L.  vuhjC^re,  Dun.  L.  fldccidum, 
Koch).  Shrub,  with  long  and  slender  spiny  or  unarmed 
brtinches,  recurving  or  sanuentose,  glibrous:  lvs.  cune- 
ate,  narrow,  oblong-laaceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  grayish 
green,  lJ^-2  in.  long:  fls.  1-4,  long-pedicelled;  corolla 
}4  in.  across,  limb  about  as  long  as  tube:  filaments  hir- 
sute at  the  base:  fr.  oval,  orange-red  or  sometimes  yel- 
low, to  J^  in.  long.  May-8ept.  China  to  S.  E.  En.  Gn.-^l, 
p.  3'^^  and  34,  p.  G3.  B.B.  3:1.38.—  This  species  and  also 
the  following  are  "^ften  confounded  with  L.  Europcfum 
and  L.  Barbaru*n,  which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  filaments  being  glabrous  at  the  base,  by  the  longer 
lube  and  by  the  narrower  and  smaller  lvs.   They  are  not 


1335.    Upright  Tomato,  Lycopersicum  esculentum, 
var.  validum. 


hardy  North  and  are  rare  in  cultivation,  while  L.  halitni- 
folium  and  the  following  are  hardy. 

Chin^nse,  Mill.  Similar  to  the  former,  of  more  vigorous 
growth:  branches  to  12  ft.  long:  lvs.  ovate  to  lanceolate, 
bright  green,  l>2-3  in. :  fls.  somewhat  larger:  fr.  scarlet 
or  bright  orange-red,  ovate  to  oblong,  sometimes  almost 
1  in.  long.  June-Sept.  China.  G.F.  4:102.— The  larger 
fruited  form  is  some- 
times distinguished 
as  var.  megi8toc4r- 
pum,  Hort.  (var.  ina- 
crocdrp um,  Hort ) . 

AA.     Lv».  small,  % 
in.  long  or  shorter. 

ChiHnse,  Bert 
Shrub,  with  slender, 
often  procumbent 
and  mostly  spineless 
branches:  lvs.  cune- 
ate  at  base,  oblong, 
glandular  -  pubescent 
on  both  sides,  grayish 
green,  %-%  in. long: 
fls.  usually  solitary; 
pedicels  longer  than 
the  5-lobed,  whitish 
pubescent  calyx;  co- 
rolla about  ^ain.  long, 
])ubescent  and  yel- 
lowish outside,  limb 
51obed,  purplish 
within,  shout  as  long 
as  tube:  fr.  orange- 
red.  July-Oct.  Chile. 
—  The  grayish  color 
and  glandular  pubes- 
cence gives  the  foli- 
age a  frosted  appear- 
ance. Int.  lyoo  by 
Franceschi,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

Bichii,  Gray.  Shrub,  with  slender  spiny  branches : 
lvs.  short-petioled,  cuneate,  obovate,  obtuse,  glabrous 
or  minutely  puberulous  when  youiig,  about  J^  in.  long: 
fls.  usually  2-3;  calyx  as  long  as  pedicels,  with  elongated 
teeth;  corolla  14  in.  long,  tube  longer  than  4-lobed  limb: 
fr.  globular,  bright  red,  J^in.  across.  May-Sept.  S.Calif. 

L.nidum,  Thunb.  Erect,  spiny,  much-branched  shrub, 
to  3  ft.,  glabrous  :  lvs.  sessile,  spatuiate,  j^labrous, 
about  }i  in.  long  :  fls.  short-pedicelled,  small,  whitish, 
with  rather  slender  tube  and  3-4-lobed  limb.  S.  Afr.— 
As  I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  the  plant  in  trade  under 
this  name,  I  am  not  sure  wliether  it  is  the  true  L.  horri- 
dum  of  Thunberg described  above,  or  perhaps  2/.  Afrtiw, 
which  is  much  used  in  S.  Africa  for  hedges;  the  latter 
is  easily  distinguished  by  its  large  purple  fls. 

L.  Afrttm,  Linn.  Upright,  rigid,  spiny:  lvs.  linear-spamlate, 
8mj.ll:  ds.  solitary,  tubular,  with  short  limb,  pnrple.  1  in.  long. 
N.  and  S.  Afr.  B.R.  aui'A.  S.B.F.G.  II.  4::"J4.— ly.  Bdrhannn, 
Linn.  Spiny  or  unarmed  slemltr  shrub.  Similar  to  L.  halimi- 
foliiim :  lis.  3-6;  tube  inside  and  filaments  at  Ijase  glabrous,  tul)e 
longer  than  limb.  X.  Afr. —  L.  Europniim,  Linn.  (L.  Me«liter- 
raneum,  Dun.).  Sphiy  shr.ib,  with  .spreading  branches:  lvs. 
spatuiate,  thiokibh:  tls.  short-pedicelled,  with  the  slender  tube 
much  longer  than  limb.  Me<liter.  region. —  L.  fuchgioides.  H  BK. 
=  Ioehronia  fuehsioides. —  L.  jvdtJim.  Dun.  (L.  rhombifolium, 
Dipp.).  Allied  to  L.  Chinense.  Lvs.  rhombic-ovate:  fr.  oblong, 
large,  with  concave  apex. —  L.  pdllidHin,  Miers.  Spiny  spreading 
shrub,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  spatuiate,  glaufous,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  pedi- 
-^ileti,pale  greenish  puri.le,  funnelform,  thnost  1  in.  long:  fr. 
globular,  bright  red.  Ariz,  and  Ctah  to  Mexico.  G.F.  1:341. 
Has  proved  hardy  in  the  Arnold  Arl»oretum. —  L.  Jivthhiictnn, 
Miirr.  Upright  spiny  sh nib:  lvs.  line.ir.  small,  thick:  fls.  small, 
with  rather  long  tul)e:  fr.  globular,  black.  —  L.  Turrowdniann, 
Turcz.  Slender  spiny  shrub,  allied  to  L.  halimifolium :  lvs.  and 
fls.  smaller,  tube  more  slender  and  longer:  fr.  globular.  Turke- 
stan. N.  China. —  L.  mihjflobosum.  Dun.  Allied  to  L.  halimi- 
folium, dwarfer.  more  erect,  less  spiny:  lvs.  smaller:  fr.  subglo- 
bose,  small.    S.  Europe.  ALFRED  Rehder. 

LTCOPfBSIClTM  ( u-olf  p,(,  rh :  r  robably  an  allusion  to 
its  inferiority  as  compared  with  the  peach ).  SolandcetP. 
Tomato.  Perhaps  nearly  a  dozen  herl)s  of  the  western 
side  of  S.  America,  two  of  which  are  in  common  cultiva- 


1336.    Leaves  of  Tomatoes. 

1,  Lycoper:  iiitm  esciile7itum,  var. 

(jrandifoliutn. 
I,  var.  vulgare;  3,  cross  of  the  two. 
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1337.    The  Currant  Tomato,— 
Lycopersicum  pimpinellifolium. 


tion  for  their  fruits.  FIs.  small,  yellow, 
^  ,,  -^  nearly  rotate  when  in  full  bloom,  in  short 
^  j\j?  superasillary  racemes ;  stamens  5,  connate 
about  the  single  style  :  ovary  2-loculed  in 
the  non-ameliorated  forms,  becoming  a 
tieshy ,  many-seeded  berry ;  foliage  irregu- 
larly or  interruptedly  pinnate,  rank-smell- 
ing: plant  usually  pubescent,  straggling. 
In  native  conditions,  Tomatoes  are  probably  perennial, 
but  ill  domestication  they  are  treated  as  if  annual.  Ten- 
der to  frost.    See  ToiiHito. 

esculentum,  Mill.  Common  Tomato.  Fig.  13.*^4.  Plant 
spreading,  with  grayish  green,  mostly  conduplicate 
("curled")  leaves  and  slender,  ascending  shoots:  Ivs. 
pinnate,  with  small,  nearly  entire  leaflets  interposed,  the 
main  leaflets  notched  or  even  lobed  towards  the  base: 
fls.  in  a  short  raceme  of  4-C:  fr.  medium  to  small,  flat- 
tened endwise  and  furrowed  on  the  sides.  — In  cultiva- 
tion for  more  than  WO  years.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
red  and  yellow  varieties  were  known.  The  great  evolu- 
tion of  the  Tomato  did  not  take  place  until  this  century, 
giving  rise  to  the  garden  race. 

Var.  vulgtlre,  Bailey.  Fig.  1:{;{G.  No.  2.  This  is  the  com- 
mon garden  Tomato  of  North  America,  distinguished 
by  very  heavy  growth,  greener  foliage,  much  larger 
and  plane  Ivs.,  the  comparative  absence  of  stiflRsh  as- 
cending shoots  (in  the  mature  plant),  few  fls.,  and 
larger,  "smoother"  (1.  e.,  not  furrowed)  fr.,  which  has 
numerous  locules  or  cells.  — There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  original  Tomato  had  a  2-loculed 
{2-celled)  fruit,  but  the  course  of  amelioration  has  mul- 
tiplied the  locules:  it  has  also  modifled  the  foliage  and 
the  stature  of  the  plant  (see  "Survival  of  the  Unlike," 
Essays  4  and  .30 1, 

Var.  cerasi!6rme,  Hort.  (L.  c»'4-oiti forme.  Dunal). 
C'hekry  Tomato.   Still  grown  for  its  little  globular  frts 


(in  red  and  yellow),  which  are  often  2-loculed  : 
plant  less  large  and  dense-foliaged,  the  Ivs. 
smaller,  grayer:  growth  more  erect.  — Probably 
a  very  close  approach  to  the  wild  plant.  Fruits 
used  for  pickles  and  conserves. 

Var.  pyrifdrme,  Hort.  (L.  pyrifSrme,  Dunal). 
Pear  and  Plum  Tomato.  Differs  from  the  last 
only  in  having  pear-shaped  or  oblong  fruits.— 
Probably  occurs  wild  in  very  nearly  the  form  seen 
in  old  gardens. 

Var.  vilidtun,  Ba)  .y.  Upright  Tomato.  Fig. 
13.35.  A  remarkable  cultural  form,  of  low,  stiff, 
erect  growth,  and  small,  condensed,  curled  Ivs.— 
Originated  as  a  chance  seedling  in  France  about 
50  years  ago.    Looks  like  a  potato  plant. 

Var. grrandifdlium, Bailey.  Large-leaf  Tomato. 
Lvs.  very  large,  plane,  the  Ifts.  few  (about  2 
pairs)  and  large,  with  margins  entire  or  very 
nearly  so,  and  secondary  Ifts.  usually  none  —Of  seed- 
ling origin  about  30  yea  s  ago.  The  Mikado  £.ud  Potato 
Leaf  are  the  leading  varieties  at  present.  In  very 
young  plants,  the  leaves  are  usually  entire.  This  race 
has  produced  crosses  of  commercial  value  with  \  ur.  vul- 
gare.  In  Fig.  1336,  No.  2  is  a  leaf  of  var.  vuhjare.  No.  1 
is  var.  gran(lifont*m.  and  No.  3  is  a  leaf  of  a  hand-made 
cross  between  the  two. 

pimpinellifdlium,  Dunal  (L.  racemtgerum  and  racemi- 
forme,  Lange.  i<oldnutn  racfiH  ifloru  m  .Vilm., not  Dunal ). 
Currant  Tomato.  Fig.  1;{;J7.  Plant  weaker,  very  dif- 
fuse and  twiggy,  scarcely  pubescent  :  lvs.  with  small, 
ovate,  nearly  entire  Ifts.,  and  very  small  secondary  Ifts. : 
racemes  elongating,  distichous,  bearing  10— iO  small, 
currant-like,  red  berries.  S.  Amer.- Grown  as  a 
curiosity  and  for  ornament.  The  plant  makes  an  excel- 
lent summer  cover  for  brush  or  rubbish  piles.  The  fruits 
are  edible,  but  are  too  small  for  domestic  use.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  introduced  as  a  garden  vegetable  under 
the  name  of  German  Raisin  Tomato.  It  hybridizes  with 
L.  tsculetitum  (see  Fig.  13.38). 

The  other  species  of  Lycopersicum  are  unknown  in 
cult.  Some  of  them  are  very  like  aboriginal  forms  of 
L.  eseulentxm,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  be  worth  keeping  as  species.  Pic- 
tures t»f  other  Lyropersicums  will  be  found  in  Essay  4, 
"Survival  of  the     nlike."  l_  jj^  g^ 

LYCOPODIUM  (Greek,  irolf-foof).  Lycopodidcete. 
Club-moss.  GRorND-pi:."E.  Runsixg-pine.  A  genus  of 
fern  allies,  with  erect  or  trailing  stems,  narrow  lvs., 
arranged  in  4  to  many  ranks,  and  bearing  spores  in 
sporangia,  located  either  in  the  axils  of  ordinary  lvs. 
(Fig.  13.39)  or  in  the  axils  of  moditied  lvs,  clustered  in 
spikes  (Fig.  1.340).  About  100  species  are  known.  Com- 
monly used  for  holiday  decorations.  The  spores  of 
some  species  form  the  officinal  Lycopodium  powder. 
The  plants  which  florists  grow  as  Lycopodiums  are 
Selaginellas  (which  see). 

A.    Lv-i.  many- ranked. 

B.    Sporangia  in  the  axils  of  unaltered  lvs. 

Sel&go,  Linn.  Stems  erect,  3-9  in.  long,  dichot- 
omously  branched  :  lvs.  ascending,  hollow  at  base, 
glossy  green,  not  reflexed.  Northern  hemisphere,  usu- 
ally in  high  altitudes. 

lucidolum,  Michx.,  is  more  common  in  lowlands,  and 
has  lvs.  wide  in  the  middle  and  erose. 

squarrdsum,  Forst.  Stems  pendulous,  1-2  ft.  lone,  2-3 
times  dichotomously  branched:  lvs.  firm,  dark  green, 
spreading,  K-?4in-  long:  sporangia  in  the  axils  of  re- 
duced lvs.,  forming  a  spike.    East  Indies. 

BB.    Sporangia  aggregated  in  ttrnn'nal  spikes. 
c.    Stems  pendulous:   lvs.  acute. 

Fhlegmaria,  Linn.  Stems  J^-2  ft.  long,  dichoto- 
mously forked:  lvs.  >'2-%  in.  long,  ovate:  spikes  copious, 
lax,  [i-Ci  in.  or  more  long.   Tropics  of  Old  World. 

CO.    Stems  erect,  tree-form. 

c^muum,  Linn.  Stems  erect,  reaching  3-4  ft.,  co- 
piously branched:  lvs.  crowded,  linear:  spikes  sessile, 
)4-%  n.  lonff,  curved  downward.  Tropics  of  both  hemi- 
sphere    occasionally  in  our  gulf  states. 
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Obscfirain,  Linn.  { L.  detHlrouJenm,  Michx.  L.  Jn- 
p6nicum,  Thiinb. ).  Stems tV-12  in.  high,  much-branched: 
Ivs.  loose,  erect:  spikes  erect,  %-\,  •  i.  long.  Tem- 
perate N.  Amer.  to  Japan.  — The  comiu  a  Ground  Pine. 


(f^^ 


1338.    Lycopersicum  esculentum  beneath;    L.  pimpi- 
nellifolium  at  top ;    hybrid  between. 

ccc.    Stems  {main  ones)  tride-( railing,  with  erect 
branches. 

anndtintun,  Linn.  Stems  trailing,  often  several  feet 
long,  with  numerous  ascending  branches  G-8  in.  high, 
which  bear  sessile,  solitary  spikes.  Arctic  and  north 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres. 

clavitum,  Linn.  Main  stem  trailing  to  t!ie  length  of 
several  feet,  usually  much  branched:  spikes  1-4  on  an 
elongated  peduncle.  Arctic  and  north  temperate  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.— The  common  Club-Moss. 

AA.    Lvs.  4-ranked,  on  fan-like  branches. 

complan&ttun,  Linn.  Fig.  1340.  Stems  trailing  on  the 
•surface  of  the  ground:  branches  spreading  out  in  a 
horizontal  plane:  lvs.  of  the  under  side  of  stems  re- 
duced to  slender,  spreading,  cuspidate  apices:  first  and 
second  forks  of  peduncles  approximate.  Northern  hemi- 
sphere.—ii.  ChiinufcyparissiiK,  R.  Br.,  is  an  allied  spe- 
cies, with  stems  growing  underground. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

LTCOBIS  (named after  anereid  in  Greek  mythology). 
A}HarylUdd.ceiv.  A  genus  of  5  species  of  remarkable 
bulbs  from  China  and  Japan,  with  large,  6-parted  flow- 
ers. Four  species  are  in  cultivation,  two  of  which  are 
hardy  in  New  England.  Two  bloom  in  summer  and  two 
in  early  autumn.  Two  have  red  fls.,  one  has  lilac  or 
purple  fls.,  one  yellow  or  orange.  Three  have  the  peri- 
anth segments  more  or  less  recurved  and  fluted  or 
crisped  at  the  margin.  In  all  cases  the  fls.  appear  with- 
out foliage,  being  borne  on  a  scape  1-3  ft.  long,  in  um- 


bels of  4-12  fls.  each  3-4  in.  across.  The  white  filaments 
and  yellow  anthers  are  conspicuous  features.  The  leaves 
make  their  growth,  die  down,  and  after  a  long  rest  the 
bulbs  send  up  flower-stalks  alone.  These  plants  are 
highly  esteemed  in  China  and  Japan,  and  bulbs  are  con- 
stantly being  sent  to  the  western  world,  but  with  us 
they  seem  to  be  wayward  and  uncertain,  particularly  as 
to  the  time  of  blooming.  Lyoris  anrea  reverses  the 
custom  of  nature.  It  rests  in  the  wet  season  and  flowers 
in  the  dry  season.  How  the  bulbs  can  remain  dormant 
during  the  early. Chinese  summer,  with  the  thermometer 
at  85°  in  the  shade  and  a  yeaiiy  rainfall  of  100  inches,  is 
a  mystery.  Botanically  this  genus  is  placed  next  to 
Hippeastrum,  an  American  genus,  in  which  th*»S£''(is  are 
numerous  in  a  locule,  and  usually  flat,  while  t  Lycons 
they  are  few  in  a  locule  and  turgid.  Horti?ultur^.lj  Lyco- 
ris  is  most  nearly  comparable;  to  Nerine,  but  the  seeds 
of  the  former  are  black  and  of  the  latter  gre'iU.  Baker, 
Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideae,  1888. 

A.   Blooming  in  Jniy  ad  August. 

B.   Fls.  dull  red, 

sangninea,  Maxim.  Bulb  ovoid,!  in  indiam.:  neck 
1-2  in.  long:  lvs.  lineir:  stamens  shorter  than  the 
perianth  segrmerts.  Japan.— The  only  sy^ecies  with  seg- 
ments neither  wavy  nor  reflexed.  Baker  says  the  fls.  are 
bright  red.  The  Yokohoma  Nurse. y  Co.  is  probably 
mistaken  in  giving  the  blooming  period  as  May  and 
June.  They  also  advertise  var.  &Iba.  J.  N.  (xerard  says 
the  lvs.  of  this  and  tlie  next  appear  in  March;  also  that 
the  fls.  of  L.  santju'nta  are  dull  brownish  red. 

BB.    Fls.  rosy    il'tc. 

sguamigera,  Maxim.  {Amaryllis  Hdllii,  Hort.,  at 
least  in  part).  Fig.  1341.  Bulb  globose:  lvs.  produced 
in  spring,  9-12  lines  wide:  fls.  rosy  lilac,  banded  vellow. 
Japan.  B.M.  7547.  G.C.  III.  21:137.  G.F.  3:177.-The 
onlv  fragrant  kind.  Var.  purptirea,  Hort.,  introduced 
about  1898.    This  species  is  hardy  in  New  England. 

AA.    Blooming  from 
Si'pt.-^'or. 

B.    lis.  orange-colored. 

atirea,  Herb.  {Nerine 
afirea.  Bury).  Golden 
Spider  Lily.  Bulb  2  in. 
in  diam. :  lvs.  sword- 
shaped,  G-9  lines  wide, 
glaucous,    produced     in 


1339.  Lycopodium 
lucidulum. 

Common  in  cool 
woihIs.  Sporangia 
in  the  axils  of  foli- 
age leaves. 


1340.    Lycopodium  coinpla- 
natum. 

Denizen  of  dry  banks.    Spor- 
angia in  spikes. 


Mav.  China.  B.M.  409  and  B.R.  8:611  (as  Amaryllis 
aurea).  G.C.  111.  17:2<>3and  18:545.  (in.  47:91*7. -Baker 
says  it  blooms  in  Aug.  and  has  bright  yellow  fls.,  but 
all  the  colored  plates  show  orange-colored  fls. 
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BB.   I^ls.  bright  red. 

radi^a.  Herb,  (yerme  Japdnicn,  Miq.).  Bulb  glo- 
bose, IK  in.  diam. ;  neck  short:  Ivs.  produced  in  win 
ter,  linear:  stamens  much  lonj?er  than  the  perianth  seg- 
ments. China  and  Japan.  B.R.  7:."i%  (as  AmaryUi»  rn- 
tlinta  ).  A.G.  13:211.  — The  perianth  segments  are  more 
recurved  than  in  any  other  species.  The  tube  is  very 
short,  while  in  all  the  other  kinds  here  described  it  is 
}i  in-  lf»ng-  W.  M. 

Lycoris  aurea  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in 
American  gardens,  though  it  is  not  a  common  plant. 
LateJ^  'th  large  importations  of  L.  rnd'dtn,  the  in- 
teres-  he  genus  has  widened.     These  species  have 

the  h:  imer  flowers,  and  are  preferably  cultivated  un- 

der ghi--,  though  the  bulbs  are  probably  hardy  in  warm, 
protected  borders :  at  least  they  have  more  than  once 


1341.   Lycoris  squamigera  (X  K). 

been  frozen  in  pots  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  without  ap- 
parent harm.  In  its  habitat  in  China,  L.  aurea  rests  in 
the  wet  season,  and  the  most  success  in  culture  has 
been  found  in  growing  it  in  a  warmhouse,  taking  care 
to  cultivate  the  foliage  and  rest  the  bulbs  in  warmth 
and  moist  earth.  The  same  general  directions  may  be 
followed  for  L.  radiata.  As  with  all  bulbs,  a  vigorous 
growth  of  foliage  is  essential  to  the  future  appearance 
of  flowers.  I/.  Kqtnnuif/era  and  L.  sauguinen  are  per- 
fectly hardy  ;  their  leaves  appear  in  March,  mature 
and  disappear.  The  flowers  come  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise  in  July  and  August.  The  former  species  has  a 
columnar  scape  2-3  ft.  tall  and  a  cluster  of  large,  ama- 
ryllis-like  flowers,  of  a  bright  rosy  purple,  rather  attrac- 
tive in  the  back  row  of  a  garden,  but  not  of  first  rank. 
L.  snuguinea  has  a  scape  \%~2  ft.,  with  small  orange- 
red  flowers,  dull  and  curious  rather  than  striking.  The 
two  former  species  have  the  beauty  of  the  Nerines,  but 
the  two  latter  have  none  of  this  resemblance. 

J.  N.  Gerard. 
LYGODIUM  (Greek,  f»i/»»H?7).  Schiz(ehce(v.  Climb- 
ing Ferns.  Agenusof  twining  ferns,  with  the  sporangia 
borne  singly  under  overlapping  scales  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  reduced  portions  of  the  leaf.  Some  30  species  are 
known  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    For  cult.,  see  Ferns. 

A.    Sterile  pinnules  palmate.   (Native  species.) 

palm&tum,  Sw.  Hartford  Fern.  Lvs.  2  ft.  or  more 
high,  twining,  bearing  pairs  of  cordate-palmate  pinnules 
1^2-2  in.  long,  on  short  petioles;  fertile  pinnules  .'^-4- 
pinnatifld,  with  the  ultimate  divisions  linear.  Mass.  to 
Fla.  and  Tenn.  — Requires  light,  moist  soil  and  partial 
shade. 

AA.    Sterile  pinnules  pinnate.    (Exotic  glasshouse 

species.) 

sc&ndens,  Sw.  Pinnules  4-8  in.  long,  2—4  in.  broad, 
with  a  terminal  segment  and  4  or  5  on  each  side,  which 
are  simple  and  usually  ovate.  India  and  China.  — Most 
of  the  American  material  cultivated  under  this  name  be- 
longs to  the  next  species. 

Japdnicum.  Sw.  Pinnules  4-8  in.  long,  nearly  as  wide, 
deltoid,  with  a  pinnatifid  terminal  segment  and  2  or  3 
lateral  ones  on  each  side,  all  unequal  and  the  lowest 
long-stalked  and  pinnate  in  the  lower  part.  Japan  and 
the  East  Indies.— The  common  species  in  cultivation. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 


LYON,  THEODATUS  TIMCTHY  (Plate  X),pomolo- 
gist,  was  born  in  Lima,  N.  Y.,^^nuary  13,  1»13,  and 
died  in  8outh  Haven,  Mich.,  FebruiryG,  1900.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer.  His  school  going  was  very  limited. 
In  1828,  his  parents  went  to  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
where  he  was  employed  in  many  pioneer  pursuits,  as 
farming,  lumber-making,  post-boy,  tanner,  merchant. 
He  became  more  and  more  interested  in  farming,  and  in 
1844  started  a  nursery  on  the  farm  at  Plymouth,  Mich. 
He  collected  varieties  from  the  local  orchards,  and  found 
their  names  i.uich  confused.  His  interest  was  chal- 
lenged, and  gradually  he  became  absorbed  in  a  study  of 
pomology,  -^hich  in  that  day  meant  mostly  knowledge 
of  varieties.  Articles  on  the  varieties  of  Michigan  ap- 
ples in  the  "Michigan  Farmer"  attracted  the  attention 
of  Charles  Downing,  and  a  correspondence  and  exchange 
of  varieties  resulteu.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
correspondents  in  the  revised  editions  of  Downing's 
"Fruits  and  ?"'ruit  Trees."  For  some  years,  Mr.  Lyon 
was  president  of  a  railway  company.  In  1874,  he  moved 
to  tlie  "fruit  belt"  of  southwestern  Michigan,  where  he 
became  president  of  the  Michigan  Lake  Shore  Nursery 
Association,  and  wbere  he  lived  until  his  death.  The 
nursery  association  was  not  successful  financially.  In 
1888,  Mr.  Lyon  wrote  a  full  (412  pp.)  and  careful  "His- 
tory of  Michigan  Horticulture,"  which  was  pvblished  in 
the  seventeenth  rejtort  of  the  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, a  society  of  which  he  was  president  from  187G  to 
1891,  and  honorary  president  until  his  death.  In  1889, 
he  took  charge  of  the  South  Haven  sub-station  of  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station;  and  here,  with  his  fruits 
and  trees,  he  lived  quietly  and  happily  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  older  generation 
of  pomologists.  Like  his  colleagues,  he  was  an  expert 
on  varieties.  He  was  one  of  that  sacred  company  which 
placer*  accuracy  and  cautiousness  before  every  con- 
sideration of  ambition  or  personal  gain.  His  friends 
knew  that  he  had  not  the  temper  of  a  commercial  man. 
At  one  time  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  most 
critical  and  accurate  of  American  pomologists.  The 
fruit  lists  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  his 
labors  in  revision  of  nomenclature  for  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  and  his  various  bulletins  of  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station,  show  his  keen  judgment 
of  varieties.  Personally,  he  was  retired,  modest,  cautious 
in  speech,  generous,  simple  in  habit  and  manner. 

L.  H.  B. 

LYONIA  (after  John  Lyon,  who  introduced  many 
American  plants  into  England,  died  be  ore  1818  in  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. ).  Syn. ,  Xolisma.  Ericdcece.  Ornamental 
evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs,  wuh  alternate  short- 
petioled  lvs..  and  small  white  fl?.  in  clusters,  usually 
forming  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Only  the  decid- 
uous L.  Ugustrina  is  hardy  North,  but  is  less  desirable 
than  other  hardy  species  of  allied  genera.  It  prefers 
moist,  peaty  soil,  while  the  evergreen  tender  L.  ferru- 
giuea  thrives  best  in  a  sandy,  well-drained  soil.  Cult, 
and  prop,  like  Leucothoe  and  Pieris.  About  10  species 
in  E.  N.  Amer..  W.  Indies  and  Mexico.  Allied  to  Pieris 
and  often  included  under  Andromeda.  Calyx  lobes  4-5, 
valvate;  corolla  globular  or  urceolate.  pubescent;  sta- 
mens 8-10 :  capsules  4-5-valved,  with  ribs  at  the  sutures; 
seeds  numerous. 

lignstrlna,  Muhl.  {Andri^meda  panrcnWfa,  Ait 
L.  paniculdta,  Nutt.).  Deciduous,  much-branched* 
shrub,  to  10  ft. :  lvs.  obovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  entire 
or  obscurely  serrate,  pubescent  beneath,  1-2  in.  long: 
fls.  in  leafless  racemes,  forming  terminal  panicles;  co- 
rona globose,  whitish,  one-sixth  in.  long.  May-July. 
Canada  to  Fla.,  west  to  Tenn.  and  Ark.    B.B.  2:570. 

ferru^nea,  Nutt.  {AndrSmeda  ferruglnea,  Walt.^. 
Evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree:  lvs.  cuneate,  obovate  to 
oblong,  with  resolute  margin,  scurfy  when  unfolding, 
especiriUy  below,  1-2  in.  long  :  fls.  nodding,  globular, 
white,  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  lvs.  Feb., 
March.  S.  C.  to  Fla.  S.S.  5:234.  L.B.C.  5:4.30. -Hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  but  rarely  cult,,  hardy  only 
South.  Var,  arbor^scens,  Michx.  { Andrdmeda  rigida, 
Pursh).  Of  vigorous  growth,  more  rigid  and  with 
crowded  lvs.,  growing  into  a  small  tree.  Var.  fruticbsa, 
Michx.  {A.  rhomboidiilia,  "Sony.  D\xh.).  Shrubby:  lvs. 
sparser,  conspicuously  reticulated.    Alfred  Rehdeb. 
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LTONOTHAMNUS  {Lyon's  shrub:  named  for  W.  S. 
Lyon,  who  sent  specimens  to  Asa  Gray  from  tSanta  Cata- 
lina  Island,  California*.  ISaxifraijavtit'.  A  nionotypic 
^dSns  contined  to  the  islands  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel,  and  represented  by  two  forms,  — L.  floriuutnluH 
as  described  by  Gray,  and  L.  usplenifoliiis  as  described 
by  Greene.  These  forms  ditfer  only  in  the  structure  of 
the  lv3.,  as  the  species  is  dimorphic.  Locally  the  tree  is 
known  as  ironwood.  It  is  rather  plentiful  in  Santa 
Cruz  Island,  attaining  40  and  50  ft.  in  height.  It  is  less 
frequent  and  more  dwarfed  in  other  islands  of  the  group. 

Fls  iiermaphro'lite;  calyx  l-.'5-bracteoled ;  tube  hemi- 
spherical; lobes  .t;  disk  lanate;  petals  5,  orbiculafe,  im- 
bricate in  the  bud:  stamens  .'3.  inserted  with  the  petals 
on  the  margin  of  the  disk:  carpel?,  2,  free:  ovules  4: 
stigma  subcapitate. 

floribundus,  Gray.  Lvs.  oppos'*e,  lanceolate,  petiolate, 
sul>entire,  oleander-shaped :  tis.  whi'  3,  very  numerous  in 
a  large,  flattish,  terminal  cyme.  — Highly  praised  foi  out- 
door culture  and  for  pots.  The  clusters  are  4-5  in.  across. 
TliH  form  asplenifdlius  has  pinnate  lvs.  with  piun»  cut 
to  the  rib.  _p,  Franceschi. 

LTSICHlTUM  (Greek,  n  loose  or  free  cloak;  probably 
referring  to  the  spathe).  Also  written  Lysithitna. 
Ardceie.  A  genus  of  one  species,  a  plant  resembling 
the  skunk  cabbage,  offered  in  1892  by  Oregon  dealers. 
Nearly  stemless  swanip  herb  with  large  lvs.  from  a 
thick,  horizontal  rootstock;  spathe  sheiithing  at  base, 
with  a  broad  colored  lamina  or  none,  at  first  enveloping 
the  cylindrical  spadix,  which  becomes  long-exserted 
upon  a  stout  peduncle:  fls.  perfect,  crowding  and  cover- 
ing the  spadix  ;  ptrianth  4-lobed  :  stamens  4  :  ovary 
2-celled,  2-ovuled:  ovules  horizoi      !.  orthotropous. 

Camtschatc^nse,  Schott.  Lvs.  .3^^  ft.  long,  3-10  in. 
wide,  oblong-lanceolate.  Ma  'uue.  E.  Siberia,  Japan, 
Ore.,  Calif. 

LYSILOMA  is  a  small  leguminous  genus  allied  to 
Acacia,  but  not  in  pultivation.  They  are  tender  trees 
and  shrubs, with  flowers  in  heads  or  in  cylindrical  spikes. 
The  pods  are  straight  and  flat,  and  the  valves  open 
away  from  the  persistent  sutures.  Some  of  these  plants 
are  often  called  Acacias.  Thus  A.  Acapulcensis  =  //. 
A'-apulcensis,  Benth.;  A.  divaricata  =  Z/.  SvJiitdeana, 
Benth.;  A.  latisiliqua  =  Z/.  httisiliqua,  Benth. 

LYSIMAGHIA  (probably  after  King  Lysimachus). 
Primuldceie.  Loose-strife.  Found  in  temperate  and 
subtropical  regions  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Erect  or 
creeping  leafy  herbs,  with  opposite  or  whorled,  entire, 
usually  black-punctate  lvs.,  spicate,  racemose  or  soli- 
tary fls.,  a  rotate.  5-parted  corolla  with  an  equal  number 
of  slightly  monadelphous  stamens  opposite  the  lobes,  a 
1-loculed  capsule. and  many  seeds  on  acentral  placenta. 
Only  a  few  in  cultivation,  and  these  all  perennials.  They 
differ  from  related  genera  in  the  absence  of  staminodia 
between  the  stamens,  which  are  usually  slightly  united. 

A.    Flowers  yellow. 

B.    Stem  creeping  :   lvs.  round-ovate,  obtuse. 

nummolitria,  Linn.  Monev-wort.  Creeping  Charlie. 
Creeping  Jenny.  Glabrous,  forming  large  patches:  lvs. 
opposite,  rarely  cordate,  petiolate,  J^-1  in.  long:  fls.  8-12 
lines  broad;  sepals  cordate  or  lanceolate,  acute,  half  as 
long  as  the  5  oval,  sparingly  dark-dotted  corolla  lobes; 
filaments  glandular.  June-Aug.  Europe:  also  natural- 
ized extensively  in  the  eastern  L^.  S.  R.H.  1891.  p.  303. 
B.B.  2:589.  — Very  useful  for  rustic  vases  and  baskets, 
also  for  carpeting  ground  in  shady  places.  Var.  atirea, 
Hort.   Lvs.  all  or  in  part  bright  yellow. 

BB.    Stem  erect :  lvs.  lanceolate,  acute. 
V.    Plant  glabrous  or  nearly  so :  fls.  3-6  lines  broad. 

Stricta,  Soland.  Simple  or  branched;  glabrous,  8  in. 
to  2  ft.  high;  lvs.  opposite,  lance-linear,  acute  at  both 
ends,  glaucous  beneath,  scarcely  veiny,  1-3  in  long: 
fls.  .3-5  lines  broad,  very  numerous,  in  a  distinct,  elon- 
gated, terminal  raceme;  pedicels .3-9 lines  long,  slender; 
corolla  lobes  elliptical,  streaked  with  purple;  filaments 


glandular.  Common  on  moist  ground  in  the  eastern 
U.S.  B.yi.Wl  [as  L.biilh! ft ra}.  D.  141.  B.B.2:r)h8.- 
Ofteu  bears  bulblets  in  the  leaf-axils  after  flowering. 

quadrifdlia,  Linn.  Usually  simple,  sometimes  slightly 
pubescent,  1-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  verticillate,  in  3's— i's, 
rarely  some  opposite,  lanceolate,  oblong  or  ovate,  acute, 
1-4  in.  long,  green  beneath,  veiny:  fls,  axillary,  .3-ti 
lines  broad,  on  very  slender  pedicels,  which  are  3^-1/^ 
in.  long:  calyx  and  coroPa  as  in  the  last.  Dry  soil, 
eastern  U.  S.    D.  139.    B.B.  2:588. 

cc.  Plant  densely  pubescent:  fls.  9-12  lines  broad. 

vulgaris,  Linn.  Common  Yellow  Loosestrife.  Tall 
and  erect.  2-3  ft.  hitrb,  and  stout;  branched  above,  downy, 
especially  on  the  stem :  lvs. verticillate.  in  3's-4's,  ovate- 


1343.    Ly thrum  Salicaria  {X%).    (See  p.  962.) 


lanceolate  or  lance-oval,  acute  at  both  ends,  nearly  ses- 
sile: fls.  in  the  upper  axils,  or  densely  paniculate  at  the 
summit;  calyx  often  red -margined;  corolla  large,  the 
lobes  broad,  glabrous.  Europe,  Asia.  R.  H.  1891,  p. 
303.  — Quite  showy  when  grown  in  clumps. 
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punct&ta,  I^nn.  (L.  veriiciUdla,  Bieb. ).  Tall  and 
stout:  Ivs.  verticillate,  in  4's,  lanceolate,  ovate  or  cor- 
date-ovate, acute,  subsessile:  corolla  lobes  oval,  denticu- 
late, glandular-ciliate,  acute ;  stamens  united.  Very 
similar  to  L.  vulgnris,  but  differs  in  the  calyx  lobes  not 
red-margined  :  lis.  in  axillary,  equidistant  whorls,  not 
paniculate,  and  corolla  glandular.  Eu.  W.  Asia.  B.M. 
2295  (as  L.  verticiUari»). 

AA.    Flowers  white. 

clethroldes.  Duby.  Tall  and  stout, :{  ft.  high  or  less, 
sparingly  pubescent,  rarely  glabrous  :  Ivs.  opposite, 
large,  :i-6  in.  long,  and  sessile,  broadly  lanceolate,  at- 
tenuate at  each  eud,  radical  spatulate:  tis.  34  in.  in 
diani.,  in  a  very  long,  slender,  terminal  1-sided  spike, 
pedicels  short,  bracts  subulate;  corolla  lobes  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, obtuse;  stamens  not  monadelphous.  Japan. 
Mn.  8,  p.  141.  — Fine  for  cut-flowers,  also  for  border. 

L.  barystnchys,  Bunge  (L.  brachystacliys,  Carr. ).  Lvs.  lanceo- 
late: tts.  white,  dense.  China.  R.H.  18*11-90.— L.  cjTm^a,  Linn. 
=8teironema  ciliatum.— L.  Ei>hemerum.  Linn.  Lvs.  linear:  lis. 
white,  dark  eye.  Eu.  R.H.  IWU.  p.  303.  B.M.  2346.-Z/.  hybrida, 
Michx.  =  Steironema  lanfeolatum.  —  L.  lanceoldta,  Walt.  = 
SteJronema  lanceolatum. — L.  Leschenaiiltii,  Duby.  Lvs.  lanceo- 
late: rts.  carmine.  India.  I?. H.  1891,  p.  303. — X/.  nf>/a?i».  Nees. 
Lvs.  lanceolate:  fls.  dark  purple.  Cape  of  (Tood  Hope.  B.M. 
4941. — L. paridiformis.  FrAnoh.  Lvs.  oval:  fls.  yellow,  axillary 
or  in  head.  China.  B.yi. '226.— L.poli/dntha,  FernaUl.  Similar 
to  L.  quadrifolia.  but  fls.  in  a  distinct  terminal  raceme.  East- 
em  V.  S.— Z/.  prodticta.  Fernald.  Similar  to  L.  stricta,  but 
lower  lvs.  often  verticillate  and  raceme  ver>'  leafy,  bracts  pass- 
ing into  the  foliage-lvs.  Eastern  U.S.—L.  thyrsiflora,  Linn.= 
Naumburgia  thyrsirtora.  k    M.  Wiegand. 

LtTHBUM  (Greek,  blood;  possibly  from  the  styptic 
properties  of  some  species,  or  the  color  of  the  Hs.). 
LythrdceiP.  About  12  widely  scattered  species  of  herbs 
or  subshrubs,  of  which  3  are  cult,  in  hardy  borders. 
Branches  4-angled  :  lvs.  opposite  or  alternate,  rarely 
whorled,  linear-oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire:  fls.  rosy 
purple  or  white,  in  the   upper  axils  usually  solitary, 


lower  down  more  or  less  whorled ;  calyx  tube  cylindrical, 
8-12-ribbed;  petals  4-4},  obovate;  stamens  as  many  or 
twice  as  many:  capsule  2-celled,  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  seeds. 

Lythrums  grow  about  2-3  ft.  high  in  the  wild,  but  im- 
prove wonderfully  in  cultivation,  often  attaining  4-5  ft. 
and  flowering  freely.  Some  of  them  are  called  willow- 
herbs  or  soldiers  in  England  from  their  strong,  erect 
habit  and  willow-like  leaves.  They  are  of  easy  culture 
in  any  moist  soil,  and  are  usually  planted  amid  shrub- 
bery, where  they  hold  their  own.  They  are  denizens  of 
low  grounds,  swamps  and  meadows.  They  flower  in 
summer  and  are  prop,  by  division.  A  nameless  species 
from  Japan  has  been  considerably  advertised  of  late, 
but  the  specimen  in  the  writer's  hands  is  I,,  alatum. 

A.    Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals. 

B.   Fls.  in  an  interrupted,  leafy  spike. 

Saliciiria,  Linn.  Spiked  or  Purple  Loosestrife. 
Fig.  1342.  Height  2-3  ft. :  lvs.  opposite  or  sometimes  ia 
whorls  of  three,  lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  purple; 
stamens  barely  if  at  all  exserted.  North  temp,  regions. 
Australia.  B.  B.  2:  47.'!.— Best  of  the  genus.  Vars. 
sup6rbumand  rdseum,  Hort.,have  rose-colored  fls.  Var. 
roseum  superbum,  Hort.,  may  be  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding varieties.  It  is  large-fld..  rose-colored,  more 
robust  (4-6  ft.),  and  somewhat  later  in  blooming.  It  is 
an  excellent  form.  It  is  generally  sold  as  L.  roseum 
superbum  (not  as  a  var.  of  L.  Sulicaria). 

BB.   Fls.  solitary  in  the  upper  axils,  racemose. 

virg&tum,  Linn.  Lower  lvs.  opposite,  rounded  at  the 
base:  calyx  not  bracted.    Eu.,  N.  Asia.  , 

AA.    Stamens  not  more  numerous  than  the  petals. 

al&tum,  Pr'-'ih.  Lvs.  mostly  alternate,  obtuse:  sta- 
mens exserit    .   N.Am.    B.B.  2:472. 

F.  W.  Barclay  and  W.  M. 
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HAACEIA.    See  Cladrastis. 

MABA  (uative  name).  Uhendcerp.  A  genus  of  about 
CO  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  found  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  world.  They  mostly  have  hard,  ebouy- 
like  wood.  Closely  allied  to  Diospyros,  the  rtoral  parts 
mostly  la  3's  instead  of  i's  or  o's.  The  Ivs.  are  usually 
smaller  than  in  Diospyros.  Lvs.  alternate:  fls.  axillary, 
solitar'-  or  in  short  cymes,  usually  d'a?cious;  corolla 
bell-'ojHped  or  tubular. 

Watal^nsis,  Haw.  Much-br&nchedsLruo,  withflexuous 
tranches:  lvs.  %-l  in.  loug,  0-7  lines  wide,  r.vate,  ob- 
long or  elliptical,  obtuse,  dark  green  above,  paler  be- 
neath, glabrotis,  netted-veinedbeneuth:  female  fls.  soli- 
tary; calyx  cup-shaped,  glabrous,  entire;  abortive  sta- 
mens G-7:  ovary  glabrous.  Natal;  oflFered  in  S.  Fla.— 
Presumably  the  plant  in  cult,  is  the  female. 

MACADAMIA  (after  John  Macadam,  M.D.,  secretary 
Philosopbifal  Institute,  Victoria,  N.  S.  W. ).  Proteiwecf. 
Two  or  3  species  of  Australian  trees  or  tall  shrubs,  one 
of  which  produces  the  Australian  nut,  which  has  a  flavor 
like  a  Albert  or  almond,  and  is  cult,  in  S.  Calif.  In  fa- 
vorable localities  it  bears  in  7  years.  The  genus  has  no 
near  allies  of  horticultural  value.  Lvs.  whorled:  fls. 
small,  pedicalled  in  pairs,  racemose,  hermaphrodite; 
perianth  not  recurved;  stamens  affixed  a  little  below 
the  blades:  disk  ringed,  4-lobed  or  -l-parted. 

temifdlia,  F.  Muell.  Australian  Nit.  Tree,  attain- 
ing 60  ft.:  foliajre  dense:  lvs.  sessile,  in  whorls  of  3  or 
4,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  serrate,  with  fine  prickly  teetli, 
glabrous  and  shining,  a  few  inches  to  1  ft.  long:  ra- 
cemes often  as  long  as  the  lvs.:  fr.  with  a  2-vdlved, 
leatherv  covering;  nut  often  over  1  in.  thick.  Australia. 
a.C.  1870:1181. 

HACH2RIUM  Tipu.    See  Tipuana  speciosa. 

MACKATA.    See  As'»stasia. 

MACLEANIA  (after  John  3' aclean.  British  merchant 
at  Lima,  Peru;  patron  of  botany).  I'liccineaceip.  About 
a  dozen  species  of  shrubs  found  in  the  mountains  from 
Mexico  to  Peru.  They  are  unknown  to  the  American 
trade,  but,  judging  from  the  pictures  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  should  make  fine  hothou-^e  subjects  for  our 
largest  and  finest  conservatories.  They  have  clusters  of 
brick-red  or  crimson,  tubular  fls.  each  an  inch  or  more 
long.  A  branch  of  31.  .ipeciosiaaimn,  which  is  probably 
the  showiest  kind,  bears  about  60  to  75  such  fls.  The 
young  foliage  appears  to  have  a  handsome  reddish 
tinge.  The  corollas  are  strongly  5-angled,  and  the  5 
tips  are  short,  triangular,  erect  or  spreading  and  more 
or  less  yellow.  Lvs.  evergreen,  alternate,  short-stalked, 
entire:  stamens  10,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla. 
Macleanias  are  probaJ)ly  of  difficult  culture.  Try  J/. 
specioid.ssima  in  a  large  pot  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
so  that  its  branches  may  hang  gracefully.  M.  ptilchra 
has  the  same  habit  and  color  of  fls.,  but  is  perhaps  less 
desirable.  M.  punctata  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable 
of  those  with  erect  branches  and  stiff  habit.  Try  this  in 
a  warmhouse  border,  with  good  drainage  and  shallow 
soil,  as  some  of  these  3Iacleanias  have  thick,  fleshy 
roots  and  the  fibrous  roots  are  said  to  keep  near  the 
surface. 

MACLtBA,  or  OSAGE  ORANGE.    See  Toxylon. 

M'MAHON,  BERNARD  (about  1775  to  September  16, 
1816),  horticulturist,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to 
America,  for  political  reasons,  in  171)6.  He  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in  the  seed  and  nursery 
business.  He  early  began  the  collection  and  exportation 
of  seeds  of  American  plants.  In  1804  he  published  a 
catalogue  of  such  seeds,  comprising  about  1.000  species. 
He  was  the  means  of  making  many  of  our  native  plants 
known  in  Europe.   He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Jeflfer- 


son  and  other  distingruished  men,  and  his  seed  store  be- 
came a  meeting  place  of  botanists  and  horticulturisis. 
He  was  interested  in  all  branches  of  hcrticultuie.  It  i:* 
thought  that  the  Lewis  &  Clark  expedition  was  planned 
at  his  house.  At  all  events,  M'Mahon  and  Landreth 
were  instrumental  m  distributing  the  seeds  which  those 
explorers  collected  (see  p.  767).  In  1806,  he  gave  to 
America  its  first  great  horticultural  book,  "American 
Gardener's  Calendar"  (see  p.  760 1,  which  was  long  a 
sta...^ard  cyclopedic  work.  The  editor  of  the  eleventh 
dit.on  of  this  book  (1857)  makes  the  following  remin- 
iscence of  '"Mahon: 

"liernard  M'Mahon  was  no  common  man.  He  sought 
the  American  shores  from  political  motives,  as  is  un- 
derstood, but  what  these  were  has  not  been  determined; 
most  probably  it  was  necessary  to  fly  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  government.  He  found  American  gardening  in 
its  infancy,  and  immediately  set  himself  vigorously  to 
work  to  introduce  a  love  of  flowers  and  fruit.  The 
writer  well  remembers  his  store,  his  garden  and  green- 
houses. The  latter  were  situated  near  the  Germantown 
turnpike,  between  Philadelphia  and  Nicetown,  whence 
emanated  the  rarer  flowers  and  novelties,  such  as  could 
be  collected  in  -he  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
and  where  were  performed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
amateurs  of  that  day,  successful  fea*^s  of  horticulture 
that  were  ))Ut  too  rarely  imitated.  His  store  was  on 
Second  street,  below  Market,  on  the  east  side.  Many 
must  still  be  alive  who  recollect  its  bulk  window,  orna- 
mented with  tulip-glasses,  a  large  pumpkin,  and  a 
basket  or  two  of  bulbous  roots;  behind  the  counter  offi- 
ciated Mrs.  M'Mahon,  with  some  considerable  Irish  ac- 
cent, Imt  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  disposition,  and 
withal,  an  able  saleswoman.  Mr.  M'Mahon  was  also 
much  in  the  store,  putting  up  seeds  for  transmission  to 
all  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  writing  his  book, 
or  attending  to  his  correspondence,  and  in  one  corner 
was  a  shelf  containing  a  few  b'^tanical  or  gardening 
books,  for  which  there  was  then  a  very  small  demand; 
another  contained  the  few  garden  implements,  such  as 
knives  and  trimming  scissors;  a  barrel  of  peas  and  a 
bag  of  seedling  potatoes,  an  onion  receptacle,  a  few 
chairs,  and  the  room  partly  lined  with  drawers  contain- 
ing seeds,  constituted  the  apparent  stock  in  trade  of 
what  was  one  of  the  greatest  seed  stores  then  known  in 
the  Union,  and  where  was  transacted  a  considerable 
business  for  that  day.  Such  a  store  would  naturally  at- 
tract the  botanist  a's  well  as  the  gardener,  and  it  was 
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1343.  Madia  elegans.     (Seep.  964.) 

the  frequent  lounge  of  ooth  classes,  who  ever  found  in 
the  proprietors  ready  listeners,  as  well  as  conversers ;  in 
the  latter  particular  they  were  rather  remarkable,  and 
here  you  would  see  Nuttall.  Baldwin,  Darlington,  and 
other  scientific  men,  who  sought  information  or  were 
ready  to  impart  it." 

M'Mahon's  name  was  given  to  west-coast  evergreen 
barberries  by  Nuttall  in  lsl8,  and  these  shrubs  are  still 
known  as  Mahonias  to  horticulturists,  although  united 
with  Berberis  by  botanists.  l_  jj,  g. 
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MACODES 


MAGNOLIA 


MACODSS  (from  mukoa,  length;  on  account  of  the 
lon^  Inbellum).  Orchuh'icetf.  Contains  but  2  or  :$  spe- 
cies of  the  habit  of  Anoectochilus,  which  see  for  culture. 
Sepals  and  narrower  petals  spreading:  labellum  veutri- 
cose,  with  2  small  lateral  lobes  and  2  calli  inside, 
turned  to  one  side:  column  short,  twisted  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  with  2  narrow,  erect  appendages.  Ter- 
re?  trial  herbs,  with  few  variegated  petioled  Ivs.  at  the 
base,  and  small  fls.  borne  in  a  long  raceme. 

Fdtola,  Lindl.  {Anoectoch'ilns  I'tiitchidnus,  Hort. ). 
Fls.  greenish,  inconspicuous:  Ivs.  ovat.-",  2-',i  in.  I^ng, 
reticulated witi   golden  vellow veins.   Java.    I\;.B.2l:Gl. 

Heinrich  Hasselbrixo. 

MACBOCHC/lOinM  stri-txim,  Beer,  once  advertised 
by  Pitcher  <fc  Manda.  .s  refci-red  bvMez  to  ^chmt>i  bro- 
meliiefulia.  Baker.  ie<-  p.  2.  Vol.  I.  It  is  liromelia 
fnvUinantha,  Ker-C^vl,  B.  R.  9:706.  The  s,.ecies  is 
characterized  by  white-scurfy  Ivs.,  sin  pie  dense,  woolly 
spikes  overtopping  the  foliage:  tis.  with  yellowish  green 
calyx  and  small  exserted  purple-black  petals.    S.  Amer. 

MACB0SC£FIS  (Greek,  maerox,  long;  skepo,  to 
cc  .er).  AseU/tiadacefe.  A  genus  of  about  8  species  of 
tall,  tropical  American  climbers,  of  which  M.  elliptica, 
Hort.  Sander,  was  int.  in  1899.  Sander  &  Co.  describe 
it  as  "a  new  climbing  stove-plant,  with  elliptic,  light 
green  leaves,  which,  together  with  the  stems,  are  densely 
covered  with  soft,  felt-like,  yellow-brown  hairs.  The  tIs. 
are  in  clusters,  each  tiower  about  1  in.  in  diam.,  resem- 
bling in  shape  those  of  Iloya  carnoi<a.  and  borne  in  simi- 
lar bunches ;  they  are  of  a  soft,  velvety,  rich  brown  color. 
Every  part  of  the  plant,  when  bruised  or  pressed,  is 
strongly  odorous." 

Generic  characters  are:  Ivs.  opposite,  large,  cordate: 
cymes  crowded:  fls.  white;  calyx  about  5-parted;  corolla 
tube  thick;  limb  spreading:  scales  of  the  crown  5,  in- 
flexed  under  the  throat  of  the  fleshy  corolla. 

MACROTOMIA.  Consult  .lrH€&m. 

MACBOZAMIA  (Greek,  long  Zamia).  Cycaddcece. 
About  .T-7  Australian  cycads,  which,  like  most  of  the 
members  of  this  order,  make  noble  foliage  plants  for 
private  conservatories.  They  have  the  trunk  and  Ivs. 
of  C'ycas,  except  that  the  pinnae  have  no  midrib  but  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  striate,  especially  on  the  under 
side,  with  several  parallel  equal  veins,  the  whole  leaf 
occasionally  twisted  in  some  species,  but  not  constantly 
so  in  any  one. 

The  genus  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Dioon  and  En- 
cephalartos,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters:  Ivs.  pinnate:  scales  of  the  female 
cones  peltate,  the  shield  thickened,  ascending,  usually 
produced  into  an  erect,  acuminate  blade.  Botanically 
the  group  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  The  writer 
has  followed  Bentham's  account  in  Flora  Australiensis 
6:2.50  (1873). 

Macrozamias  are  representative  rather  than  useful 
subjects,  and  not  frequently  seen.  They  combine  poorly 
in  any  scheme  of  plant  and  flower  decoration ;  but  as 
single  specimens,  they  always  attract  attention,  and  in 
a  grouping  of  similar  subjects,  or  with  aloes,  agave  and 
yuccas  they  make  an  effective  combination.  Their  cul- 
ture is  easy.  Sandy  soil,  with  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil 
sweet,  ordinary  greenhouse  temperatiire.  plenty  of  wa- 
ter during  the  growing  season,  which  corresponds  to 
our  summer,  and  rest  in  winter,  are  the  essentials. 

At  present  M.  spiralis  is  the  only  name  in  American 
trade  catalogues,  but  the  other  kinds  were  offered  in  1893 
and  1895  by  John  Saul,  and  Pitcher  &  Manda. 

A.  Pinn(f  very  narroir,  often  nearly  terete:  eones  small, 

rarely  above  4  in.:   fr.  very  woolly. 

Patdo-GuiU61mi,  Hill  &  Muell.  ( Jf.  plH>nd.<ia,A.  Mohr. ). 
Trunk  short :  Ivs.  1-3  ft.  long.    R.H.  1877,  p.  254. 

AA.    PinniT  flat,  inserted  on  the  margins  of  the  rachis, 
contracted  at  the  base:  cones  4-10  in.,  glabrous. 

B.  Rachis  of  Jvs.  nstiaUy  raised  longitndinnUy  between 

the  pinnm  :  cone  scales  much  flattened. 

spiralis,  Miq.  Trunk  short:  Ivs.  2-4  ft.  long:  insertion 
of  the  pinnre  mostly  longitudinal:  points  of  the  scales 
usually  short.  G.C.  III.  13:74,  — J/,  cylindrica,  C.  Moore, 


is  a  distinct  species  according  to  Index  Kewensis,  but 
Beutham  considered  it  a  doubtful  variety  of  M.  .spiralis, 
being  smaller,  with  the  narrow  foliage  nearly  of  J/. 
Paiilo-GitilielMi,  but  with  a  glabrous  trunk  and  more 
terete  rachis. 

Bb.    Rachis  of  Ivs.  very  flat  bet>veen  the  pinme  and  often 
broad:  cone  scale j  very  thick. 

Miqu6Iii,DC.    Cult,  abroad.   John  Saul  advertised  J/. 
Miicqni,  presumably  a  typographical  error  either  fi>r 
V.  AfiqueUi  or  else  M.  Mucleayi,  Miq.,  which  =  J/. 
spiralis. 

AAA.  Pinnae  inserttd  by  their  broad  ba.se  along  the  cen- 
ter of  the  upper  surface  of  the  rachis,  Kcarcely 
sepa-.nted  '>y  a  very  narrow  line:  co*ii^:  large, 
pubescent,  the  scale  points  broad  and  often 
recurved. 

Feroffsky&na,  Miq.  (Jf.  Perowskiiina,  F.  Muell.). 
Largest  and  most  distinct :  trunk  18-20  ft.  high  :  Ivs. 
7-12  ft.  long.  T.  D.  Hatfield  and  W.  M. 

MADDEB.    Tho  root  of  Eubia  tincforum. 

MADEIBA  VINE  is  Boussingaultia. 

J*ADIA  {Jfadi,  the  Chilean  name  of  the  common  spe- 
c'esr  Comp6sit(f.  Nine  species  of  yellow-fld.  herbs 
confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  American  continent. 
Their  fls.  are  remarkable  for  closing  in  the  sunshine, 
and  opening  in  the  morning  or  evening.  They  are  all 
called  Tarweeds  from  their  glandular,  viscid,  heavily- 
scented  foliage,  the  common  Tarweed  of  Calif.  l)eing 
var.  congesta  of  31.  sativa,  which  is  a  useful  annual 
plant  for   sheep  pastures  • 

in  dry,  warm  soil.  31.  ele- 
gans  is  an  ornamental  an- 
nual which  every  one 
should  try.  It  has  a  grace- 
ful open  habit  (see  Fig. 
1343)  and  distinct  fls.  (Fig. 
1344),  which  become  more 
numerous  as  the  summer 
advances.  The  nearest 
genus  of  garden  value  is 
Layia,  from  which  Madia 
is  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters:  in- 
volucre deeply  sulcate, 
bracts  strongly  involving 
the  akenes  of  the  rays: 
akenes  of  the  disk  fertile 
or  sterile. 

A.   Rays  showy. 

B,  Plant  annual:  Ivs. 
chiefly  alternate: 
pappus  none. 

filegans,  D.  Don.  Figs. 
134.3-4.  Height  1-2  ft.  : 
Ivs.  linear  or  lanceolate, 
mostly  entire :  rays  acutely 
3-lobed,  yellow  throughout 
or  with  a  brown  spot  at 
the  base.  Ore.  to  Nev. 
Needs  a  shady  place. 

BB.    Plant  perennial:  Ivs.  mostly  opposite:  pappus 
present  in  disk  fls. 

Nuttallii,  (?ray.  Heiirht  1-2  ft. :  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate, 
sometimes  dentate.  Woods,  B.C.  to  Monterey,  Calif. 
—  Adv.  1881  by  E.  Gillett.  Procura))le  from  Californian 
collectors. 

AA.    Rays  inconspicuous,  about  2  lines  long. 
satlva,  Molina.    Heicht  1-3  ft.:  Ivs.  from  broadly  lan- 
ceolate to  linear:  rays  5-12.  Ore.,  Calif.,  Chile.     W.  M. 

MAGNOLIA  (after  Pierre  Magnol.  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Montpellier, 
ir>.']8-1715).  3fagnoli(ice(P.  Highly  ornamental  and 
popular  deciduous  or  evergrreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  large,  entire  leaves  and  lar»:e  white,  pink  or 
purple,  rarely  yellowish  flowers,   often  fragrant;  the 


1344.  Madia  elegans* 
Natural  size. 

B.M.    3548.    B.  R.  17:1458.- 
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cone-shaped  fruits  are  often  piuk  or  scarlet  and  very 
decorative.  Most  of  the  deci<luous  species  are  fairly 
hardy,  at  least  in  shei.ered  positions,  as  far  north  as 
northern N.Y.  and  Mass.,  and  M.  aciimitiatu,  Kobtis  and 
ttfllafa  even  farther  north,  while  M.  Camj'helli  is  the 
moi't  ter.der.  Of  the  evergreen  species,  M.  (jniHdiflont, 
one  of  the  raost  beautiful  native  trees,  is  precariously 
hardy  north  to  P'.iladelphia.  The  Asiatic  deciduous 
species  are  an.oij  ?  tb»j  cjst  showy  and  striking  of  the 
early-tlowp.  iii^  t.  -  and  shrubs;  the  earliest  is  the 
shrubby  J/.  Ktelluta,  a  ining  in  mild  climates  in  March, 
and  after  this  J/,  i  ula.  comes  in  bloom,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  M.  SoHlamjeana  ^jd  afterthis  J/,  oftorf/^/.  The 
handsomest  of  the  deciduous  ppn  ies  is  probably  M.  hy- 
pohitcn,  with  the  very  h  rtre  leaves  silvery  white  below 
and  with  showy,  sweet-scented  fl(  vers;  also  the  Ameri- 
can M.  hiacmiihifllft  and  tripetafa  are  f  ouspicuous  by 
their  veiV  large  foliage.  The  Magnolin.3  ire 
usually  planted  as  single  specimens  on  Le 
lawn,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  no  plants  ni  -re 
striking  against  a  background  of  dark  grc  n 
conifers.  8onie  species,  as  M.fjraiuHnora  in 
the  South  and  M.  acHMiii:af<;  farther  north, 
are  fine  avenue  trees.  The  Magnolias  thrive 
best  in  somewhat  rich,  moderately  moist  and 
porous  soil,  preferring  sandy  or  peaty  loam, 
but  some  kinds  which  usually  grow  naturally 
on  the  borders  of  swamps,  as  J/.  (/Utuca, 
thrive  as  well  in  m.oist  and  swampy  situa- 
tions. Transplanting  is  difficult  and  is  most 
successfully  performed  just  when  the  new 
growth  is  starting.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  im- 
mediately or  stratified,  and  by  layers  of  last 
year's  growth  put  down  in  spring  and  tongued 
or  notched.  Layers  are  usually  severed  and 
transplanted  the  following  spring,  but  as 
many  of  them  die  after  transplanting,  it  is  a 
safer  way  to  take  them  off  early  in  July,  when 
the  new  growth  has  ripened,  plant  them  in 
pots  and  keep  in  a  close  frame  until  they  are 
estaVdished.  Varieties  and  rarer  kinds  are 
cften  veneer-  or  side-grafted  in  early  spring 
or  summer  on  potted  stock  in  the  greenhouse 
or  frame;  as  a  stock  31.  tripetala  is  perhaps 
the  best,  on  account  of  its  better  fibrous  roots,  which 
render  transplanting  safer,  but  M.  acuminata  is  also  a 
good  stock  Sometimes  increased  by  greenwood  cut- 
tings taken  with  a  heel  and  handled  under  glass. 

About  20  species  in  N.  America,  south  to  Mexico, 
Himalayas  and  E.  Asia.  Trees  and  shrubs,  with  rather 
stout  branches  marked  with  conspicuous  leaf -scars; 
stipules  usually  adnate  to  the  petiole  and  inclosing  the 
young  successive  leaf:  fls.  terminal,  solitary,  the  buds 
inclosed  in  a  stipular  spathe;  sepals  3,  often  petaloid; 
petals  6-15;  stamens  and  carpels  numerous,  the  latter 
connate  into  a  spindle,  developing  into  a  cone-like  some- 
what fleshy  or  leathery  fr.,  with  dehiscent,  1-2-seeded 
carpels:  the  large,  usually  scarlet  seeds  often  suspen- 
ded for  a  time  from  the  fr.  by  thin  threads.  The  wood 
is  close-grained,  usually  light  and  satiny,  but  not  dur- 
able; that  of  M.  Jn/poleiica  is  much  used  in  Japan  for 
laquered  ware:  the  bark  and  fr.  of  some  species  have 
been  used  mediciniUly  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
Among  the  finest  Magnolias  cultivated  in  the  South  are 
the  two  native  evergreen  species  J/,  graudiflora  and 
M.  glaitca,  and  the  exotics  3f.  pumila  and  fuscata,  the 
last  being  now  referred  to  Michelia.  Magnolia  grand i- 
flora  is  a  noble  tree.  It  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and 
southern  sections  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina.  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  the  upper  districts  of  Florida,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  ))road-leaved 
evergreen  trees.  In  its  native  habitat  it  attains  a 
height  of  from  75  to  100  feet,  with  very  large,  oval  or 
lanceolate  coriaceous  leaves.  The  latter  vary,  however, 
from  very  broad  to  rather  narrow,  some  with  a  rusty 
under  surface,  others  quite  smooth.  The  flowers  vary 
also  in  size,  the  larerest  frequently  measuring  10-12  in. 
in  diameter  when  fully  expanded;  others  do  not  attain 
more  than  half  that  size.  They  appear  early  in  May. 
in  some  sections  duriug  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
continue  until  the  end  of  June.  Some  trees  produce 
a  few  flowers  during  August,  and  even  as  late  as  Octo- 


ber, but  these  are  exceptions.  Each  flower  la^ts  from 
2-4  days,  when  the  petals  fall  and  the  cone-like  fruit 
appears.  This  gradually  increases  in  si-ie  until  Sep- 
tember, when  the  bright  coral-red  seeds  are  detached 
and  hang  on  long  filaments.  The  seed  shotild  be 
gathered  when  fully  ripe,  put  in  dry  sand  until  Febru- 
ary in  the  S.,  then  in  moist  sand  for  a  week  or  10  days, 
when  the  resinous  cuticle  can  be  reiuoved  by  washing. 


1345.   Magnolia  Yulan  (X  H). 
Commonly  known  as  M.  conspicua. 

Sow  the  cleaned  seed  in  a  box  or  coldframe,  and  as  the 
plants  show  their  second  leaves  pot  off  in  small  pots. 
In  July,  give  a  larger-sized  pot,  and  the  plants  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  plant  in  permanent  place  during 
the  following  autumn  or  winter.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  take  pot-grown  plants,  as  they  succeed  better  than 
plants  taken  up  with  bare  roots.  Magnolias  are  vora- 
cious feeders,  and  require  rich  soil  and  an  abundance 
of  plant-food.  Their  roots  extend  to  a  great  length, 
and  to  bring  out  the  stately  beauty  of  this  tree  they 
should  be  given  ample  space.  The  wood  is  white,  and 
valued  for  cabinet  work.  There  are  many  forms  culti- 
vated in  European  nurseries,  their  m  .in  characteristics 
being  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  leaves  and  size  of 
flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  grafting,  either  by  in- 
arching or  cleft- or  tonirue-graft.  The  latter  should  be 
done  uiuler  glass,  taking  2  year-old  pot-grown  seed- 
lings. The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  varies  also,  some 
flowers  being  more  pungent  than  others,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  fragrance  is  pleasant.  The  principal  varieties  are 
M.  grand  if  h>ra  var.  gloriosa,  with  fls.  often  measuring 
14  in.  in  diameter;  foliage  broad  and  massive,  brown  on 
under  surface.  Seldom  grows  beyond  18-25  ft.  Var. 
pnecox.  or  early-flowering.  Var.  rot n nd i fol ia ,^K\i\\  very 
dark  green  roundish  Ivs.,  rusty  underneath. 

Magnolia  glauca,  the  Sweet  Bay,  is  an  evergreen 
tree  in  the  southern  states,  becoming  deciduous  north- 
ward. It  attains  a  height  of  30  ft.  in  rich  bottoms  or 
swampy  lands:  Ivs,  oval,  long  or  elliptical,  with  a  glau- 
cous under  surface:  fls.  white.  3-4  in.  in  diameter,  very 
fragrant,  and  produced  from  May  to  July.    This  tree  is 
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not  sufficiently  appreciated  u!«   au  oruameutal  one  in 
landscape  gardening?. 

Mntjitnlin  pinnila,  or  Tnlautnn  pumilfi,  is  a  very 
dwarf  Cliinese  species,  seldom  jcrowin><  more  than  4  or 
5  ft.  high:  Ivs.  smooth,  elliptical,  sharp-pointed,  coria- 
ceous: rts.  1-1  *a  in.  in  diameter,  whittj  or  sligiitly 
tinged  green,  with  <>-!)  fleshy  petals,  which  drop  soon 
after  the  Hs.  expand.  The  fragrance  is  intense  at  night, 
and  resembles  a  ripe  pineapple.  It  thrives  best  in  a 
rich,  partially  shaded  soil,  but  a  frost  of  10^  below  the 
freezing  point  will  injtire  it.  It  is  therefore  best  to  grow 
it  as  a  conservatory  plant.  Prop,  by  ripened  wood  cut- 
tings in  bottom  heat.  As  this  plant  is  in  bloom  during 
nearly  the  whole  year,  an«l  its  diMicate  frairrance  is  un- 
surpassed, it  is  strange  that  it  is  so  little  known. 

P.  J.  Berckmans. 
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{rrandis,  .'». 
Halleana,  1. 
hypoleuca,  9. 
Kobiis,  4. 
lauceolata,  18. 
Lennei.  5. 
longifolia,  16. 
inH<Tophylla,  12. 
major,  l.'i. 
NorlKTtiaua,  5. 
nigra.  .">. 
olKivata,  5,  6. 
parvirtora,  7,  8. 
puniila,  17. 
purpurea,  6. 


pyramidata,  11. 
rosea.  1. 
salicifolia,  18. 
Soulangeana,  5. 
speciosa,  5. 
stellata,  1. 
Tain  u  ma,  17. 
Thompsoniana,  15. 
Thurberi,  4. 
tripetala.  10. 
I'tnhreUn,  10. 
Yirginiana,  16. 
Watsnni.  8. 
Yulau,  3. 


Blossoms  appearing  before  the  Irs. 

B.    I\tals  9-lS. 

1.  stell&ta,  Maxim.  { M.  Ilalledna,  Hort.).  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  with  spreading  branches:  Ivs.  elliptic  or 
obovate  to  oblong-obovate,  obtusely  pointed,  pubescent 


1346.  MaRnoIia  Soulangcana,  var.  speciosa  (X  %). 

beneath  when  young,  2-,5  iii-  long:  fls.  white,  short- 
stalked,  numerous,  about  3  in  across,  sweet-scented; 
petals  narrow-oblong,  9-18,  spreading  and  afterwards 
refiexed:  fr.  with  onlv  few  carpels  ripening.  March, 
April.  Japan.  B.M.  6.370.  R.H.  1878:270.  Gn.  13:132. 
G.F.9:19.5.  G.C.  III.  7:617 and  17:521.  Gng.  2:.57.  A.F. 
6:.m'>.  F.E. 9:611.  G.M. 38:489.  F.M.  1878:309. -Quite 
hardy  and  very  free-flowering;  it  begins  to  flower  when 


hardly  2  ft.  high.    Var.  rosea,  Hort.,  has  the  fls.  blushed 
outside. 

2.  CAmpbelli,  Hook.  f.  &  Thorns.  Tree,  to  80  ft.:  Ivs. 
elliptii'-ul)luiig  or  ovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  glaucous 
beneath  and  silky  pubescent  when  young,  .5-12  in.  long: 
fls.  cup-.shaped,  6-10  in.  across,  white  inside  and  pink, 
shaded  with  crimson,  outside;  petals  obovate,  i^l')-. 
fr.  greenish  brown,  tJ-S  in.  long.  Mav.  Himalavas. 
B.  M.6793.  F.S.  12: 1282-hr},  (in.  48:1028;  53,  pp.  "167, 
305.    G.C.  III.23:89.-Beautiful  tree,  hardy  only  South. 

BB.  Petals  0-9. 
C.   Fls.  pure  white . 

3.  Tiilan,  Desf.  (M.  cnnspirna,  Salisb.).  Fig.  134.5. 
Tree,  to  50  ft.,  with  spreading  branches:  Ivs.  obovate  or 
obovate-oblong,  shortly  pointed,  pu))escent  beneath 
when  young,  4-7 in.  long:  fls.  large,  campanulate,  sweet- 
scented,  about  6  in.  across;  petals  and  sepals  almost 
alike,  9,  concave,  fleshy.  ;{-4  in.  long:  fr.  brownish.  3-1 
in.  long,  slender.  April.  Mav.  Japan,  China.  B.M.  1621. 
L.B.C.  12:1187.  G.C.  III.  9:.591.  Gn.  21,  p.311;  23,p.  138; 
24,  p.  511 ;  31,  p.  565;  34:  667:  45.  p.  365;  46,  p.  145;  51, 
p.  474.  G.M.  31:  289;  36:386.-One  of  the  most  showy 
species. 

4.  K6bua,  Thunb.  (J/.  Thrirheri.  Hort.).  Tree,  to  80 
ft.,  with  narrow  pyramidal  head:  branches  short  and 
sleuiler:  Ivs.  broadly  oliovate,  abruptly  pointed,  taper- 
ing toward  the  base,  pubescent  below  at  ttrst,  334-6  in. 
long:  fls.  4-5  in.  across;  sepals  very  small  and  narrow; 
petals  6,  spreading,  thin,  2-234  in.  long:  fr.  slender, 
dark  brown,  4-5  in.  long.  April,  May.  Japan.  G.  F. 
6:6(>.  —  Oneof  the  hardiest  species  but  less  showy;  seems 
iiOt  to  flower  very  profusely. 

cc.   Fh.  purplish  or  carmine  outside. 

5.  Soulangeiina,  Soul.  {M.obor(}tax  Yulau).  Interme- 
diate between  the  parents.  Popular  large  shrub  or  small 
tree:  Ivs.  obovate  to  obovate-oblong:  fls.  large,  cam- 
panulate, white,  more  or  less  purplish  outside,  often 
fragrant;  sepals  usually  colored,  sometimes  almost  as 
long,  sometimes  hardly  half  as  long  as  petals,  rarely 
small  and  greenish.  Mav.  A.  G.  15:283.  B.  R.  14:1164. 
Gt.  5: 166 and  168.  S.B.F.G.  1.3:260.  Var.  Lenn6i,  Hort. 
More  shrubbv:  fls.  large,  deep  crimson  outside,  late. 
F.  1864:25.  V.  5:196.  Var.  nigra.  Hort.  Fls. dark  pur- 
ple outside.    There  are  many  other  name<l  vars.,  like 

vnr.  Alexandrina.  grindis.  Norbertiana,  spe* 
ciosa  (Fig.  1346),  differing  but  little  in  color 

.       and  flowering  time,  var.  Alexandrina  being 

/^/ ^//j^Z  I  one  of  the  earliest,  var.  ynrberfinna  one  of 
'^jJ^^Z:^' /    the  latest  in  bloom.  These  hybrids  are  among 
~^Z^^^        the   most  popular  Magnolias   on  account  of 
their  early,  bright-colored  fls. ;  they  are  show- 
ier ard  hardier  than  the  following  species. 

6.  obov^ta,  Thunb.  (3f.  discolor,Vent.  3f.  purpurea, 
Curt.).  Usually  large  shrub,  with  stout  branches:  Ivs. 
obovate  or  oval-obovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  pubescent 
beneath  at  first,  4-7  in.  long:  fls.  large,  campanul  -te, 
white  inside,  purple  outside,  scentless;  petals  broad, 
obtuse,  somewhat  fleshy,  about  '.i}4  in.  long;  sepals 
small,  ovate-lanceolate,  greenish  yellow:  fr.  brownish, 
ovate-oblong.  May,  June.  China,  Japan.  B.  31.  .390. 
Gn.  22.  p.  485;  24,  p.  511:  46,  p.  49.  F.  E.  9:611.  Var. 
gracilis,  Dipp.  {^f.  gracilis,  Salisb.).  — Smaller  shrub, 
with  slender  branches,  narrower  Ivs.  and  smaller  fls., 
dark  purple  outside. 

AA.  Blossoms  appearing  after  the  Ivs. 

B.  Foliage  deciduous. 

c.  Fls.  white. 

D.  Buds  and  branchlefs  glabrous  or  appressed  pubes- 
cent: carpels  glabrous. 

E.  Lvs.  4-7  in.  long,  scattered  along  the  branches. 

7.  parvifldra,  Sieb.  «&  Zucc.  Small  tree:  branchlets 
and  buds  appressed  pubescent:  lvs.  elliptic  to  obovate- 
oblong.  obtusely  pointed,  <jr'r\ucescent  beneath  and  pu- 
bescent at  first,  4-6  in.  long:  t's.  long-pedicelled.  cup- 
shaped,  white,  with  large  pink  ^^pals.  3-4  in.  across, 
fragrant;  petals  usually  6;  stamens  crimson:  carpels 
few.  June.  Japan.  B.M.  7411.  Gn.  54,  p.  177.  Gng. 
1:8;  3:3.   G.M.  38:66. 
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8.  Witsoni,  Hook.  Closely  allied  to  the  former:  al- 
most glabrous,  except  Ivs.  beueatb  when  younisr:  Ivs. 
obovate  to  oblong,  4-7  in.  long:  tls«.  short-stalked,  .V-O  in. 
across,  with  (>-9  petals;  carpels  many.  June.  Japan. 
B.M.  71.')7.  G.C.  III.  16:l8y  and  lliiill.  Gt.  48:14.V.». 
Gng.  1:8.  Gn.  24:417  (as  M.  parviflora)  probably  be- 
longs here.  G.M.  .'U::{Or}.  — Very  handsome  in  bloom; 
the  beauty  of  the  large,  sweet-3cente«l  Hower  is  much 
heightened  by  the  crimson  center,  formed  by  the  bright- 
colored  stamens. 

EE.    Lrs.  8-20  iu.  long,  mostly  clustered  at  the  end  of 
the  branches:   btids  and  branches  glabrous. 

9.  hypoletica,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Tree,  to  100  ft.  high,  with 
broad,  pyramidal  head:  Ivs.  obovate  to  obovate-obloug, 
obtusely' pointed,  glaucous  and  appressed  pubescent  be- 
neath,8-14  in.  long:  tls.(>-7  in.  across,  cup- shaped,  fra- 
grant, with  0-9  petals;  stamens  with  scarlet  tilaments: 
fr.  oblong-cvlindric,  scarlet,  to  8  in.  long.  May,  June. 
Japan.  ii.F.  1:305.  Gng.  1:8.  Mn.  H,  p.  lA.-  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  deciduous  species,  the  under  side 
of  the  Ivs.  being  almost  silvery  white;  about  as  hardy 
as  J/,  nuicrophylla. 

10.  trip^tala, Linn.  (J/.  C  br^lln,  Lara.).  Umbrella 
Tree.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  spreading  branches,  forming 
an  open  head:  Ivs.  tapering  toward  the  base,  oblong- 
obovate,  acute,  pale  and  pubescent  beneath  when  young, 
12-24  in.  long:  tls.  8-10  in.  across,  of  a  disagreeable  odor; 
petals  6-9,  oblong-obovate,  4-rnn.  long;  sepals  recurved, 
light  green:  fr.  rose-colored,  ovate-oblong,  2^2-4  in. 
long.  May.  Pa.  to  Ala.,  west  to  Ark.  and  Miss.  S.S. 
1 :9  and  10.   Gn.  22.  p.  27;  24,  p.  509;  33,  p.  539. 

11.  Frjiseri,  Walt.  (J/,  auriculata,  Lara.  If.  pt/ra- 
viid<)ta,  Pursh).  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  wide-spreading 
branches,  quite  glabrous:  Ivs.  obovate,  cordate-auricu- 
late  at  the  base,  acute,  glaucescent  beneath,  8-20  in. 
long:  fls.  6-9  .across,  sweet-scented;  petals  r>-9.  ob- 
long-obova*'  5  in.  long:  fr.  oblong,  bright  rose-red, 
3-5  in.  long.     Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Miss.     5>.S.  1:11  and 


L.B.C.  11:1092. 
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12.    B.M.  r:06     B.R.  5:407. 
24,  p.  nil:  44,^.935. 

DD.   Buds  and  branches  grayish  tomet.'ose:  carpels 

woolly. 

12.  macroph^'^lla,  Michx.  i..\RGE -leaved  CurrMBER 
Tree.  Tree,  to  50ft.,  with  spreading  branches:  Ivs.  ob- 
long-obovate,  blunt,  subcordate-auriculate  at  the  base, 
glaucescent  and  tinely  pubescent  beneath,  1-3  ft.  long: 
fls.  cup-shaped,  fragrant,  10-12  in.  across;  petals  6,  ob- 
long-obovate,  thick,  purplish  at  the  base.  6-7  in.  long: 
fr.  broadly  ovate,  rose-colored,  to  3  in.  long.  May,  June. 
Kv.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Ark.  and  La.  S.S.  1 :7  and  8.  B.M. 
2981.   G.F.  8:165.    Gn.22,p.28;  24,  p.  509;  33,  p.  539. 

CC.   Fls.  yellow  or  greenish:  petals  6,  3-314  tn.  long. 

13.  acuminilta,  Linn.  CrcuMBER  Tree.  Tall,  pyra- 
midal tree,  to  90  ft. :  Ivs.  oval  to  oblong,  shortly  acumi- 
nate, rounded  or  acute  at  the  base,  soft  pubescent  and 
light  green  beneath,  6-9  in.  long:  tls.  greenish  yellow  or 
glaucous  green,  about  2-3 la  in.  high,  with  upright  petals: 
fr.  cylindric,  oink,  :}-4  in.  long.  Mav,  June.  N.  Y.  to 
Ga.,  west  to  111.  and  Ark.  S.S.  1 :4  and  5.  B.M.  2427. 
L.B.C.  5:418.   Gn.  24,  p.  .509. 

14.  cord&ta,  Michx.  (M.  acumini)fa,  var.  corddta, 
Sarg. ).  Similar  to  the  former,  but  smaller:  Ivs.  more 
pubescent,  oval  to  ovate,  acute,  rounded  or  sometimes 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base:  fls.  smaller,  canary  yellow. 
Ga.  and  Ala.  S.S.  1:6.  B.M.  2427.  L.B.C.  5:474.  Gn. 
22,  p.  27;  24,  p.  509. 

BB.   Foliage  coriaceous,  persistent,  b)it  deciduous  North 
in  JTos.  15  and  16. 

c.   Lvs.  glabrous  or  silky-pubescent  beneath:  usually 

shrubby. 

15.  Thompsoni^na,  Hort.  (M.  glauca,  var.  mdjor, 
Sims.  M.  glauca,  var.  Thompsonidnn,  Louii.).  Prob- 
able hybrid  of  J/",  glauca  and  tripetala.  Shrub  or  small 
tree:  branches  and  buds  glabrous:  lvs.  oval  to  oblong, 
acute,  glaucescent  beneath  and  pubescent  when  young. 
5-9  in.  long:  fls.  white,  fragrant.  5-45  in.  across;  sepals 
shorter  than  the  petals,  vellowish.  June,  Julv.  G.  F. 
1:269.   B.M.  2164.   Gn.  24)  p.  511. -Of  garden  origin. 


16.  glatica,  Linn.  {M.  I'irginidna,  Morong).  Sweet, 
Swamp  or  White  Fay.  Beaver  Tree.  Fig.  1347.  At- 
tractive .shrub  or  SI  lall  tree,  evergreen  South:  lvs.  oval 
to  oblong-lanceolate,  glaucous  beneath  and  silky -pu)>es- 
cent  at  ttrst,3-6  in.  long:  fls.  white,  globose,  fragrant, 
2-3  in.  across;  sepals  nearly  as  large  as  petals,  spread- 
ing; petals  9-12,  roundish  obovate:  fr.  pink,  1-2  In. 
long.  May,  June.  Mass.  to  Fla.  near  the  coast,  in  the 
South  extending  west  to  Texas.  S.S.  1 :3.  Em.  2:603. 
L.B.C.  3:215.     R.H.  1894,  p.  347.     (J.F.  10:403.     Gng. 


1347.  Magnolia  glauca  (X  /^). 

4:342.  — A  very  desirable  shrub,  with  handsome,  glossy 
foliage  and  sweet-scented,  creamy  white  fls.  Var.  longi- 
fdlia.  Loud.,  has  lanceolate  lvs.  and  continues  blooming 
during  a  longer  time  than  the  type. 

17.  ptimila,  Andr.  (  Ta^flMwrn  pi<»u7(i,  Blurae).  Shrub, 
to  12  ft. :  lvs.  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  glabrous,  glau- 
cescent beneath,  3-6  in.  long:  fls.  axillary,  nodding  on 
short-curved  pedicels,  globose-ovate,  white,  fragrant, 
about  IJ^in.  across  ;  petals  6.  China.  B.M.  977. —  Cult. 
South. 

CC.   Lvs.  ferrugineous,  pubescent  beneath:  tree, 

18.  gnrandifldra,  Linn.  (J/.  f(f>tida,  Sarg.).  Bull  Bat. 
Tall  evergreen  tree,  to  80  ft.,  of  pyramidal  habit: 
branchlets  and  buds  rusty-pubescent:  lvs.  thick  and 
firm,  oblong  to  obovate.  glossy  above,  ferrugineous-pu- 
bescent  beneath,  sometimes  glabrous  at  length,  ')-^  iu. 
long:  fls.  white,  fragrant.  7-8  in.  across;  sepals  large, 
petaloid;  petals 6-12,  obovate;  stamens  purple:  fr.  oval 
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or  ovate,  nisty  brown  an»l  pubescent.  11-4  in.  loner.  ISf ny- 
Aug.  N.  C.  to  Tex.  S.S.  1 : 1  ami  2. -  Var.  angrustildlia, 
Loud.  ( var.  j«'»/it»7d/i(i,  Hort.).  Lvs.  lanceolate,  wavy. 
Var.  lanceolata,  Ait.  (var.  Kxoniensia,  Loud.).  Lva, 
oblonjf-linifiMilHteor  obloujf-elliptic,  less  rustv  beneath. 
B.M.  rj.'»2.  L. B.C.  9:814.  There  are  many  other  named 
varieties,  of  which  var.  Oalissoni^nsis,  Hort.,  has  proved 
the  hardiest  in  Europe,  For  other  pictures,  see  Un.  22, 
p.  28;  24,  pp.  509, 511;  33,  p.  5;;8. 

M.  compretfa,  Maxim.  =Mich«'lia  compressa.— Jf.  fuacdta, 
Aiiilr. —Mlchelia  fiiHCPiB.— .1/.  nalirifoliii.  Maxim.  Small.  «le- 
ciilnoiis  ir*^-  ivs.  fiiipHf  toovate-laiwHolatf.  kIixicous  beneath, 
4-7  in.  loQg:  fls.  unknown.  Jupau.   U.F.  (J:tj7. 

Alfked  Rehd'.;  . 

MAH£RNIA  (anajrram  of  tlermaunia).  StfrcuUdeerr. 
More  than  M  herbs  and  sub^hrubs  of  S.  Africa,  mostly 

with  incised  Ivs.  and  <lroop- 
in*r,  bell-shaped  Hs.  Calyx 
campanulate,  .">  cleft;  petals 
5,  with  hollow  claws,  twisted 
in  the  bud  ;  stamens  5,  op- 
posite the  petals,  the  fila- 
ments prominently  enlarged 
or  dilated  at  about  the  mi«l- 
dle  (and  thus  diflFering  from 
Hernunnia.  which  has  no 
suiltleu  enlargement  in  the 
filaments ), the  anthers  long: 
ovary  5-loculed,  ripening 
into  a  coriaceous  capsule 
with  many  seeds.  Monoprr. 
in  Piarvey  and  Sonder's 
Flora  Capensis.  By  some 
the  genus  is  united  with 
Hermannia.  A  few  of  the 
Mahernias  are  cult,  as  pot- 
plants  for  the  profusion  of  their  bell-like  tis.  and  the 
sweet  odor. 

verticillita,  Linn.  {if. odoriitn,  Hort,  not  of  botan- 
ists, which  is  IltntKtuuia  Ptrsliana).  Honey  Bell. 
Fig,  1348.  Very  common  plant  in  conservatories, 
and  sometimes  seen  in  window-gardens  (see  House 
Plantfi) :  half  woody,  very  diffuse  and  strajjgly,  not 
making  a  central  leader,  the  terete  crooked  stems 
scabrous;  Ivs.  small,  much  cut  into  linear  divisions, 
with  deep  cut  stipules:  fls.  %  in.  or  less  long,  nod- 
ding, usually  about  2  together,  from  axillary  shoots, 
sweet,  fragrant,  honey-yellow.  —  Free  blocmier  in 
winter  and  spring.  Of  easy  cult.  Prop,  by  cuttings. 
Mahernia  verticillata  is  a  verj'  pretty  twiggy  bush 
for  the  cool  greenhouse.  The  branches  are  long  and 
flexible,  so  that  specimens  may  be  trained  into  any 
form.  It  may  also  be  used  for  hanging  baskets.  It  is 
of  easy  culture  in  pots,  but  lifts  badiy. 

glabr&ta,  Cav.  Lvs.  dentate  or  dentate-pinnatifid 
(not  so  tinely  cut  as  in  the  last  I .  covered  with  stellate 
down:  trailing.  — It  is  doubtful  if  the  plant  cult, 
under  this  name  is  the  M.  glabrata  of  botanists. 

L.  H.  B. 

MAHOE,  MOUNTAIN.    See  Hibiscus  elatus. 

MAHOGANY.  See  Su-ietenia.  Mountain  Mahog- 
any.    !See  Cercocarpus. 

MAHONIA.    Included  with  Berheris. 

MAIDENHAIR  FERN  is  Adiantum. 

MAIDENHAIR  TREE.    See  Ginkgo. 

MAIANTHEMUM  (Greek,  if  ay  flower).  Lilideea>. 
M.  Convallaria,  Weber,  is  a  pretty  little  native  wild 
flower  growing. 'i-.3  inches  high, with  1-.5  heart-shaped 
shining  lvs,,  and  a  raceme  about  1  in.  long  of  small 
white  fls.,  with  4-parted  perianth  and  4  stamens.  It 
grows  in  moist  woods,  and  is  fully  described  in  our 
manuals.  It  has  been  oflFered  by  dealers  in  native 
plants  under  Its  svnonvms.  J/,  hifolium,  Canadense 
and  Smilacina  hi'fnlia'  B.  B.  1:431.  B.M.  510.  It 
is  sometimes  called  False  Lily-of-the-Valley  or  Two- 
Leaved  Solomon's  Seal.  Foliage  dies  in  midsummer. 
Useful  for  early  effects. 


MAINE,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  1349.  Maine,  the 
most  northeasterly  of  the  I'nited  States,  lies  between  lati- 
tu«les  4<i^  G'  and  47''  27'  north  and  longitudes  66°  5»>'  and 
71^  26'  west.  The  name  was  used  by  early  explorers  to 
designate  the  mainland  as  distinct  from  the  numerous' 
islands  along  the  coast.  Althouurh  its  extreme  breadth 
from  east  to  west  is  but  270  miles,  its  coast  line  is  so 
broken  as  to  extend  for  2,4H)  miles  along  the  Atlantic. 
The  total  area  of  the  state  is  :{3,(KX)  square  miles,  of 
which  3.l4rj  is  water  surface.  The  surface  of  the  state  i.s 
disposed  in  two  great  slopes,  separated  by  a  broad  plain 
from  1,(KX>  to  2, (HtO  feet  above  the  sea  (seethe  map).  This 
plain,  the  eastern  end  of  the  Appalachian  range,  con- 
tains numerous  hills  and  mountains,  the  higliest  of 
which  is  Mt.  Katahdin.  with  an  altitude  of  .'>,:i^5  feet. 

The  slopes  are  much  broken  by  hills  and  lakes,  and 
vast  areas  are  still  covered  by  the  primeval  forest. 
There  is  thus  provided  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  which 
affords  opportunity  fcr  a  considerable  range  in  agricul- 
tural productions.  Under  these  conditions,  even  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  the  state,  agriculture  has 
received  a  fair  share  of  attention.  There  were  in  1892, 
65.000  farms,  containing  0.500,000  acres,  representing  a 
cash  value  of  |102..')00.00ti,  and  an  estimated  value  of 
farm  products  of  $22,000,000. 

The  forests,  located  mainly  in  the  middle  belt,  form 
one  of  Maine's  principal  sources  of  wealth.  In  the 
northern  part  these  consist  chiefly  of  pine,  spruce,  hem- 
lock and  arborvita?.  Farthe"  south,  in  adtiition  to  the 
conifers,  red  oak,  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash  and  elm 
abound.  Butternut  and  hickory  are  found,  but  are  not 
abundant.  The  productions  for  which  the  state  is  espe- 
cially noted,  aside  from  lumber,  are  hav,  potatoes,  sweet 
corn  and  fruit.  Of  the  first,  from  1,5()0,000  to  2,000,000 
tons  are  cut  each  year. 

Potatoes  form  the  staple  crop  in  Aroostook  county— 
the  "Garden  of  Maine"— though  many  thousand  bushels 
are  grown  in  the  southv.  .-n  counties.    The  annual  crop  is 
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not  far  from  10,000,000  bushels.  The  trreater  portion  of 
the  polutoe.-*  Kfowu  in  Aroostook  county  is  converted 
into  starch.  The  annual  pro^iuct  of  the  starch  factories 
iii  from  1J,004).(M)0  to  1.'), 000.000  pounds.  The  averujre 
yield  is  aiiout  120  bushels  per  acre,  hut  as  many  as  500 
and  even  TOO  husnels  have  been  obtained. 

The  prr>duction  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  has  become 
an  important  industry  in  the  southwestern  ami  central 
parts  of  the  state.  The  total  pack  in  161*0  was  about 
12.000,000  cans,  representing  M.OOO  acres.  In  1H92,  18,- 
0«M>,000  cans  were  packed,  while  in  Ih'JT  the  output  was 
about  the  same. 

The  rocky  hillsides  of  southwestern  Maine  are  espe- 
cially suited  for  producing  ap(>les  of  superior  color, 
flavor  and  ke«'pint;  qualities.  I'ears  and  plums  are  alsu 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  value  of  the  orchard 
products  is  about  if  l.atK), 000 annually.  Desirable  sites  for 
orchards  ran^e  in  value  from  $5  to  ifSO  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  and  distance  from  shipping  points. 

SnuiU  fruits  thrive  over  the  greater  part  of  the  state, 
and  tind  a  ready  market  at  the  numerous  summer  resorts 
for  which  Maine  is  noted. 

The  canning  of  blueberries  is  an  important  industry 
in  stmie  parts  of  the  state.  In  Washingt  )n  county  about 
120, 0(K)  acres,  otherwise  worthless,  art  known  as  the 
"  blueberry  barrens."  The  annual  output  of  the  canning 
fa.'tories  is  valued  at  $7.>,000  to  $100,000,  and  1,.')00  or 
2,000  bushels  are  shipped  while  fresh.  In  other  parts 
of  the  state  there  are  many  thousand  acres  that  may  be 
utilized  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the  more  important 
blueberry  regions  are  indicated  by  the  shaded 
areas  on  the  map. 

In  providiim  for  education  along  agricultural 
lines,  Maine  has  not  been  behind  other  states. 
While  Arthur  Young  and  others  were  striving  to 
improve  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  leading  ' 
citizens  of  the  then  District  of  Maine  united  in  ^j 
forming  one  of  the  tirst  agricultural  so«:ieties  in 
America.  As  noted  by  Boardman:  "Tue  light 
stations  tirst  established  in  this  country  for  the 
improvement  and  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
literature  were  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1765; 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1785;    Hallowell,  Maine, 1787." 

The  first  agricultural  and  industrial  college  in  North 
America,  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  was  established  at  Gar- 
diner, Me.,  in  1821,  when  a  yearly  grant  of  $1,000  was 
made  by  the  state.  The  purpose  of  the  school  was  "to 
give  mechanics  and  farmers  such  a  scientific  education 
as  would  enable  them  to  become  skilled  in  their  profes- 
sions." This  institution,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Vaughans  and  the  Gardiners,  flourished  until  1835,  when 
state  aid  was  withdrawn.  It  was  continued  for  two 
years  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  then  closed. 
In  connection  with  the  Lyceum,  a  farm  was  utilized  for 
experiments  in  agriculture,  and  "to  give  the  future 
agriculturist  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  sci- 
ence upon  whii.h  his  future  success  depends,  and  an 
opportunity  to  see  them  reduced  to  practice." 

In  1865  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  was  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  "Morrill  Act."  This,  in  1897,  became  the  University 
of  Maine,  with  a  well-equipped  agricultural  department. 
The  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  established 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "Hatch  Act"  in  1887,  forms 
a  department  of  the  university.  In  addition  to  the  work 
of  the  university,  important  educational  work  is  carried 
on  in  the  form  of  farmers'  institute"  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
county,  with  permanent  headquarters  at  the  capital. 
There  are  also  two  state  agricultural  societies,  one  state 
pomological  society,  an<l  nearly  50  county  and  town 
agricultural  societies  which  receive  aid  from  the  state. 

_,,^„„        r.         ^  ,    r,  W.  M.  MUNSON 

MAIZE.     See  Com  and  Zea. 

MAKAST  DECOBATIONS  and  bouquets  are  dried 
grasses  and  everlastings,  whether  dyed  or  not.  The 
celebrated  painter,  Hans  Mukart,  once  decorated  his 
salon  with  dried  palm  leaves,  pampas  grass  and  the 
like,  to  the  delight  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
visited  the  artist's  studio:  hence  the  name.  See  Ever- 
lastings and  G.C.  111.6:714. 

MALAY  APPLE.    Eugenia  Jambos. 


MALCOLMIA.     See  Malcomia. 

MALCOMIA  (Wm.  Malcolm,  English  horticulturist  of 
the  eiirliteenth  century  I.  Also  written  .Malcolmia,  but  it 
was  originally  spelled  Malcomia.  I'ruciftn^.  A  genus 
of  about  20  species,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Virginian 
Stock,  though  it  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
It  is  a  charming  hardy  annual  of  the  easiest  culture, 
growing  about  a  fout  high,  with  a  more  branching  and 
open  habit  than  the  common  stock  ( Matthiola),  and  4- 
petaled  fls.  each  about  -^4  in.  across.  Hed,  white  and 
crimsou-rtd.  kinds  are  offeretl  in  America,  while  lose 
and  lilac  tls.  appear  in  the  mixtures.  There  seem  to  be 
no  double  forms.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  front 
of  a  border,  as  it  may  be  easily  ha<l  in  bloom  from  spring 
to  fall  by  means  of  successional  sowings.  Seeds  are 
best  sown  in  the  fall,  as  they  give  earlier  bloom.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  thinly.     See  Annualn. 


1350.   Virginian  Stock,  Crimson  King. 

Malcomia  is  a  genus  of  branching  herbs:  branches 
often  prostrate:  Ivs.  alternate,  entire  or  pinnatitid:  tis. 
in  a  loose  raceme ;  petals  long  and  linear  or  long-clawed : 
pods  rather  terete,  long  orawl-shnped:  seeds  in  1  series 
or  in  2  series  at  the  base  of  the  cells. 

maritima,  R.  Br.  ViRCtixiAN  Stock.  Mahon  Stopk. 
Figs.  1350,  1351.  Stem  erect,  branching:  Ivs.  elliptic, 
obtuse,  entire,  narrowed  at  the  base,  pubescence  ap- 
pressed,  2-4-parted  :  pedicels  rather  shorter  than  the 
calyx :  pods  pubescent,  long-acuminate  at  the  apex. 
B.M.  1G6  {as  CheiraKthus  //(frr*7«mMa,  showing  red  tls., 
changing  to  purple  before  fading).  w.  M. 

MALLOTUS  (Greek,  tvoolh/).  Euphorbiace<e.  Trees 
or  shrubs,  with  broad  opposite  Ivs.,  with  small  dioecious 
lis.  in  spikes  or  panicles:  petals  and  disk  absent;  calyx 
3-5-lobed  ;  stamens  numerous  ;  styles  3,  almost  free, 
recurved  ;  capsule  spherical,  splitting  into  3  parts. 
About  80  species  in  the  Old  World  tropics. 

Jap6nictt8,  MUll.  Arg.  A  small  tree,  with  large,  ovate, 
palmately  nerved,  nearly  glabrous,  sub-trilobed,  long- 
petioled  Ivs.:  spikes  branched  terminal:  tls.  2-3  lines 
wide;  stamens  60-70.  yellow;  stigmas slightiy  feathery: 
capsules  pubescent.  %  in.  in  diani.  Japan  and  China. 
R.H.  1894,  p.  103. -Cult,  at  Santa  Barbara. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 
MALLOW.   Malva  rotundi folia. 

MALLOW,  FALSE.   Mnhastrum. 

MALOFE  {name  used  by  Pliny  for  some  kind  of  mal- 
low). Malrcictte.  A  jienus  of  10  species  of  annuals  from 
the  Mediterranean  region,  one  of  which  is  cult,  under 
the  name  of  M.  graudi flora.  It  grows  1-3  ft.  high,  and 
bears  red  or  white,  5-petaled  fls.  2K-3  in.  across,  in  sum- 
mer and  fall.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Althtea,  which  it 
resembles  in  having  solitary  ascending  ovules,  but  has 
the  carpels  crowded  into  a  sort  of  head  without  order, 
while  in  Althaea  the  carpels  are  in  a  single  whorl.  Also, 
Malope  has  3  bractlets,  while  Althaea  has  6-9.     Herbs 
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glabrous  or  pilose:  Ivs.  entire  or  3-cnt  :  fls.  usually 
violet  or  rosy;  hra<"tlet.s  lar^e,  cordate;  calyx  H-cut; 
column  of  stuinen>4  divi<i«Hl  at  the  tup  into  filaments. 
Culture  easy.   See  AnnuuLs. 

trifida,  Cav.  Lvs.  .3-nerve<l,  3-cut,  dentate,  glabrous; 
lobes  acuminate:  peduncles  axillary,  1-tld.  Spain,  N. 
Africa.  — V'ar.  grrandifldra,  Paxt.  (M.'ijrdndiflord,  F.  (J. 
Dietr. ),  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  type,  with  W-*. 
2%-'i  in.  across,  deep  rosy  red,  veined  inside  d:irk«»r. 
Gn.  21,  p.  145.  P.M.  1:177,  J/,  grandiflorti  aiha  is  also 
cult. 


1351.  Virginian  Stock- 

Xuturiil  size. 


-Malcomia  marivima. 
(Seep.  909.) 


MALPlGHIA  (Marcello  Malpighi,  l»>28-ir)9:{,  distin- 
guished anatomist  at  Boulogne,  who  wrote  on  the  anatomy 
of  plants).  Malpiyhidcrp.  About  20  species  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  America,  one 
of  which  isthe  Barbadoes  Cherry,  J/.  J/'  '-a.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  northern  cherry, 
but  inferior  in  quality.  It  has  an  acid  taste.  It  is  borne 
on  a  shrub,  which  grows  about  G  ft.  high  and  has  handsome 
crimson  fls.  of  a  distinct  appearance.  The  fl.  is  about 
%  in.  across,  and  the  5  petals  ha\e  a  claw  about  as  long 
as  the  fringed  blade.  Tins  shrub  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  is  cult,  in  all  the  Islands  as  well  as  S.  Amer. 
It  is  also  oflfered  in  S.  Fia. 

Malpighias  have  opposite,  short-stalked  lvs.,  glabrous 
or  tomentose,  entire  or  spiny-toothed :  fls.  a.xillary,  clus- 
tered or  corymbose,  rarely  solitary,  red,  rose  or  white: 
calyx  5-parted,  C-10-glandular;  stamens  10:  ovary  '3- 
celied:  styles  3,  distinct:  drupe  3-stoned,  the  stones 
with  or  without  3-5  crests  or  wings  on  the  back. 

glabra,  Linn.  Barbapoes  Cherry.  Lvs.  ovate,  gla- 
brous,'entire,  usually  pointed,  having  a  few  biscuspi- 
date  hairs  which  disappear  early :  umbels  .'{-5-rid. :  ca- 
lyx 6-8  glandular:  stones  obtusely  4-augled.   B.M.813. 

W.  M. 


MALUS.    ^ee  Punts. 

MALVA  (old  Latin  name  from  Greek  mahiche;  refer- 
ring to  the  emollient  lvs.).  Malviivetf.  About  16  species 
of  herbs,  widely  scattered,  4  of  which  are  cult,  in  America 
and  have  escaped  from  old  ganlens.  while  one,  M.  rofiiu- 
difolia  (Fig.  1352),  the  common  Mallow,  is  a  familiar 
weed.  These  plants  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  bloom 
all  summer  and  fall,  having  pink,  rose  or  purple  fls. 
sometimes  2  in.  across.  Malva  is  distinguished  from 
numerous  allied  genera  by  the  carpels  in  a  single  whorl: 
ovules  solitary,  ascending:  bractlets  3,  distinct:  carpels 
not  beaked  or  appendaged  within.  Malvas  are  hirsute 
or  nearly  glabrous:  lvs.  angled,  lobed  or  dissected:  fls. 
solitary,  in  the  axils  or  clustered,  sessile  or  peduncled; 
petals  5,  notched  at  the  apex.  In  the  first  2  species  the 
pedicels  are  solitary  in  the  upper  axils;  in  the  next  3 
they  are  numerous  and  clustered. 

A.    Fls.  large  nvd  showy,  1^ -2-2  hi.acrnss. 
B.    Fruit  doH'uy,  not  wrinkled. 

moscMta,  Linn.  MrsK  Mallow.  Perennial,  1-2  ft. 
high,  less  hairy  than  M  '  ''•'■'»  .•  stem-lvs.3-ma'.y  times 
parted,  the  lobes  being  .  ■:  fls.  rose  or  white;  calyx 

with  long,  simple  hairs.    Eu      .;ult.  and  escaped.    K.il. 
1851:. 381. 

BB.    Fruit  glaf)rouSy  minutely  wrinkled  or  veiny. 

Alcea,  Linn.  Perennial,  2-4  ft.  high:  stem-lvs,  parted 
almost  to  the  base  into  3-5  divisions,  which  are  again 
3-5-cut,  the  lobes  broad:  fls.  deep  rose;  calyx  densely 
stellate-pubescent.  Eu.;  cult,  and  escaped.  B.M.2297 
(pink,  veined  deeper).  —  Var,  fasti^^ta,  Koch  (M. 
Morhiii,  Pollini).  Lvs.  less  inciseil  ;  upper  stem-lvs. 
3-fid;  intermediate  ones  5-tid;  lobes  oblong,  unequally 


dentate.    B.M. 


ry3. 


EBB.    Fniit prominently  wrinkled-veiny. 

sylv^stris,  Linn.  Biennial  or  perennial,  2-3  ft.  high, 
rough-hairy,  branching:  lvs.  rather  sharj.ly  .5-7-lobed: 
fls.  purple-rose.  En.,  temp.  Asia,  waysides  N.  Amer. 
A.0. 13:471.  — Not  advertisi'd.  See  M.zehrinn  in  supple- 
mentary list.  Var.  Mauriti^na  ( Jf.  Mauritiana,  Linn.) 
has  long  been  cult,  in  cottage  gardens  abroad  as  the 
Tree  Mallow.  It  is  taller,  smoother  and  has  more 
obtuse  lobes. 

aa.   Fls.  small,  incnnsj:icuous,tchitish. 
B.   Lvs.  curled  or  puckered  at  the  margin. 

crispa,  Linn.  Curled  Mallow.  Unbranched  annual, 
4-6  ft.  high,  leafy  from 
base  to  top:  lvs.roun<led, 
5-7-lobed  or  angled:  fls. 
clustered,  almost  sessile. 
Eu.;  sparingly  escaped 
from  old  ganlens.  Gn.2, 
p.  315.  Vilmorin's 
"Vegetable  (Jarden,"  p. 
319.  — No  longer  adver- 
tised, but  procurable 
abroad  and  still  cult,  in 
America.  No  part  of  the 
plant  is  eaten,  but  the 
elegantly  crisped  leaves 
are  sometimes  used  for 
garnishing  dishes.  Gen- 
erally self-sows  in  gar- 
dens. 

BB.    Lrs.  not  curled  at 
the  margins. 

rotundifdlia,  Linn.  Fig. 
1352.  Common  Mallow. 
Stems  trailing  from  a 
strong,  deep  root:  lvs. 
rounded  kidney-shaped, 
crenate;  leaf-stalks  very 
long  :  peduncles  rather 
slender. —  Common  bien- 
nial or  perennial  weed,  not  cult.  The  flat  wrinkled 
fruits  are  known  to  children  as  "cheeses."  Also  locally 
called  "Shirt-button  plant." 


1352.  i«-:.-  Tr»Mndifolia  (X  %). 

A  common  weed,  known  as 
"Choeses." 
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^f.  mini()ta  is  n  mnrh  r'nnfnse<l  nainp.  In  theThorhnm  rata- 
lotfiu'  the  plant  in  the  Anu'rican  trade  is  sai<l  to  he  the  same  as 
Sjiha-ralcea  Munroana.  prohahly  <iii  the  authority  of  E.  S.  <'ar- 
niit.i  in  A.Ct.  11  :">;$!).  M.  ininiata  is  also  a»lvertise«l  by  German 
dealers  anil  is  referred  by  Vilmorins  Hlumengiirtnereito  Sphae- 
ralcea  miniata.  Index  Kewensis, however,  refers  M.  miniata  to 
SphH^ralcea  cisplatina.  This  riddle  will,  perhaps,  be  solved 
under  Sphieralcea.  whieh  see.  —  J/,  mnltifida  alba,  Hort.,  is 
probably  a  white- ild.  form  of  one  of  the  species  above  men- 
tioned, with  foliage  many  times  divided— J/,  zebrina,  Hort.,  is 
referral  by  Index  Kewensis  to  M.  sylvestris:  by  Vilmorin's 
Blumengiirtnerei  to  M.  Manritiana.  In  Uridijeman's  oatalogne 
M.  zebrina  is  descrilted  as  a  hardy  annual,  called  "  Stripi'd  Mal- 
low," growing  *J  ft.  high,  with  white  aud  purple  fls.        "w  yi^ 

HALVASTRUM  ( name  made  from  Malva) .  Malviirrtr. 
Sixty  or  more  herbs  and  subshrubs  in  America  and  S. 
Africa,  of  which  2  or  .'<  are  plants  of  minor  importance  in 
gardens.  From  Malva  and  its  allies  it  differs  in  having 
short  or  capitate  .stii^mas  on  the  style-branches  rather 
than  longitudinal  stigmas,  also  in  having  a  solitary  ovule 
in  each  carpel.  From  Mulvaviscus  it  differs  in  having 
a  dry  rather  than  a  baccate  fniit,  and  in  other  charac- 
ters. The  garden  species  are  perennials  of  easy  culture, 
blooming  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer. 

COCCineum.Gray.  A  tufted  canescent  plant,  5-10  in.  or 
less  high,  with  running  rootstocks:  Ivs.  not  more  than 
1  in.  across,  pedately  IJ-o-parted  or  divided,  the  narrow 
divisions  again  cut  or  cleft:  tls.  brick-red  or  coppery, in 
a  short  terminal  raceme:  carpels  round-kidney-shaped, 
inclosed  in  the  incurving  calyx  lobes.  Western  Amer. 
B.  M.  \Cu'.\  (as  Cristarid  rocc <««'/«).— There  a  var. 
grandiflbrum  in  the  tratle,with  "large  deep  scarlet  fls." 

campan'U&tum,  Nichols.  Two  ft.  or  less  high,  hairy: 
Ivs.  pedately  ;j-.'»-lobed.  the  lobes  deeply  cut  and  toothed, 
clasping:  Hs.  rose-piirpie,  an  inch  across.  Chile.  P.M. 
9:17;{,  aud  R.Ii.  1843:325  (as  Malva  campauHhita), 

spl^ndidum,  Kel!.  Shrub,  becoming  i'J  ft.  or  more, 
gray-tomentose:  'vs.  cordate-ovate,  5-lobed:  tis.  rosy 
pink,  fragrant.   Calif.  L.  H.  B. 

MALVAViSCUS  ((Jreek,  .<</«> A-.i/  mallnic).  M<tln)ce(r. 
About  25  .species  of  tender  shnibs  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  one  of  which,  M.  arboreus,  is  known 
to  the  trade  9^9  Achduiii  Afalraviscus.  It  is  a  fine  old 
greenhouse  shrub  with  erect  .scarlet  tls.,  which  resemble 
an  Abutilon  and  never  open  widely.  Abutilon,  however, 
has  no  involucre,  while  Malvaviscus  has  an  involucre  of 

10-12  bractlets.  Lvs.  entire, 
dentate,  angled  or  lobed: 
Hs.  red,  usually  peduncled; 
]>etals  erect  and  connivent 
or  spreading  in  the  upper 
half  ;  column  of  stamens 
truncate  below  the  apex  or 
5-to()thed  :  carpels  ticsliy 
outside,  connate  into  a  berry, 
later  separating. 

arbdreus,  Cav.  {AchA»!a 
Miiliutvlsciis,  Sw. ).  Fig. 
1353.  Tall  shrub:  lvs.  alter- 
nate, mostly  :{-lobed,  acumi- 
nate, heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  toothed:  fis.  convolute  in  the  bud;  bractlets  erect. 
S.Amer.  B.M.2305.-C'ult.  outdoors  in  S.Fla.and  S.Calif. 
Malrnriscus  arboreus  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
house  plants  that  can  be  grown.  It  is  not  subject  to  in- 
sects of  any  kind,  will  stand  a  low  temperature  in  win- 
ter, and  blooms  both  winter  and  summer.  When  pot 
j^rown,  tlje  plant  is  usually  about  2  ft.  high,  but  out- 
doors it  makes  a  strong,  branching  growth,  attaining  3-5 
ft.  The  bright  scarlet  fls.  remain  a  long  time  in  perfect 
condition.  The  fls.  open  slightly  at  vhe  top  or  not  at  all. 
This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  old  name  Achania, 
which  means  not  opening.  The  plant  nee«ls  a  good  light 
soil  and  thrives  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam. 
Prop,  by  cuttings.  The  cultivators  need  not  fear  the 
appearance  of  white  grains  on  the  surface  of  the  lvs.,  as 
they  are  a  normal,  waxy  secretion  of  the  plant. 

James  Vick. 
MAMILLARIA.    See  MainmiUaria. 

MAMM£A  (from  a  South  American  name),  (luitif- 
enr.  Six  species  of  tropical  trees,  one  of  which,  Af. 
Americana,  produces  the  fruits  known  as  the  Mamr*iee 


1353.  Malvaviscus  arboreus. 


Apple  or  St.  Domingo  Apricot.  These  are  3-C  in.  in 
diameter,  round,  russet-colored  or  brown,  with  a  yellow 
juicy  pulp,  and  1-4  large,  rough  seeds.  The  skin  and 
seeds  are  bitter  and  resinous.  The  f  niits  are  eaten  raw 
without  flavoring,  or  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  sugar  and 
cream.  They  are  also  preserved.  The  taste  for  them 
does  not  have  to  be  acquired.  The  tree  is  cult,  in  S. 
Fla.  and  S.  Calif.,  and  a  few  fruits  are  brotight  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  U.  S.  The  nearest  ally  of  horticul- 
tural value  is  the  Mangosteen,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Garcinia,  characterized  by  having  4  sepals,  while 
Mammea  has  a  calyx  which  is  closed  before  anthesis, 
and  afterwards  is  valvately  2-parted.  Miimmcas  have 
rigid,  leathery  lvs.,  often  dotted  with  p»dlucid  glands: 
peduncles  axillary,  1-fld.,  solitary  or  clustered  :  fls. 
polyganmus;  petals  4-«> ;  stamens  numerous;  stigma 
peltate  or  broadly  lobed:  ovary  2-4-celled. 

Americana,  Linn.  3Iammee  Apple.  St.  Domingo 
Apricot.  Fig.  13.54.  Tree,  40-60  ft.  high:  lvs.  obovate- 
oblong,  rounded  at  tip,  4-8  in.  long:  peduncles  few  or 
solitary:  petals  white,  fragrant;  anthers  oblong,  later- 
ally dehiscent.    B.M.  7562.  ^y.  M. 

Jfinnmea  Amerirana  is  native  from  the  West  Indies 
to  Brazil.  The  wood  is  durable  and  well  adapted  for 
building  purposes,  posts  and  piles.  It  stands  damp.  It 
is  beautifully  grained  and  is  used  for  fancy  work.  The 
gum  is  applied  to  extract  chigoes;  dis.solved  in  lime- 
juice  it  destroys  maggots  in  sores  at  a  single  dressing. 
An  infusion  of  the  bark  is  astringent  and  is  useful  to 
strengthen  the  recent  cicatrices  of  sores.  A  licjueur  has 
been  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  flowers  infused 
in  spirits  of  wine,  known  in  the  Island  of  Martinique  l)y 
the  name  of  "Creme  dts  Creoles."^  The  fruit  is  the  size 
of  a  very  large  orange.  It  has  a  sweetish,  somewhat 
aromatic  taste  and  a  peculiar  odor.  Not  much  use  is 
made  of  it.  Seeds  germinate  freely,  and  young  plants 
are  easily  raised.  {v.  IIakkis. 

MAMMEE  APPLE.     See  Mammen. 

MAMMILLARIA  (Latin,  niatmnila  ;  referring  to  the 
ni])ple-likt  tubercles  on  these  plants).  Often  but  not 
originally  spelled  Mitmilhtria.  Stems  simple,  branch- 
ing or  in  clusters  from  the  root,  commonly  hemispheri- 
cal or  short-cylindrical,  but  often  depresses!  or  some- 
times much  elongated;  the  surface  entirely  broken  up 
int<»  tubercles  (mamilla>) :  fls.  usually  short-funnelforni, 
with  naked  or  nearly  naked  tube  and  (»vary,  borne  in 
the  more  or  less  w<»olIy  a.\ils  between  the  tubercles,  or 
at  the  inner  extremity  of  a  narrow  groove  on  their  up- 
per surface:  fr.  ghdtose  to  linear-clavate,  nearly  always 
smooth  and  berry-like.  The  first  subgenus  is  rather  in- 
definitely separated  from  the  tuberculate  Echinocacti  by 
the  smooth  fruit,  and  by  the  character  of  the  groove, 
which  in  Mammillaria  is  hardly  more  than  an  impressed 
line,  while  in  V]chinocactus  it  is  shorter  and  .so  broad  as 
to  be  obviously  a  continuation  of  the  spiniferous  areola. 

The  ctiltivation  of  Manmiillaria  difl'i'rs  in  no  respect 
from  Echinocactus,  which  see. 

Review  of  Subgeneka. 

Subgenus  I.  Corvphaxtha  (flowering  in  vertex). 
Tubercles,  at  least  the  flowering  ones,  narrowly 
grooved  on  the  upper  side,  from  ai)ex  nearly  to 
base,  except  in  M.  mncromeris .  Fls.  showy, 
large  for  the  genus.  Fruit  green  or  greenish, 
except  in  M.  tnbfrcnlosa  an<l  ^f.  Miaaofiriensis. 
Seeds  brown,  lightly  reticulated  and  thin- 
shelle<l,  with  ventral  or  subventral  hilum,  ex- 
cept in  (lasyucnntha  an<l  Mixsonnennis.   Species     1-24 

Subgenus  II.  Doi.icothei-E.  Tubercles  cylindric- 
conical.  long,  loose  an<l  of  .^ift  texture.  Fls. 
large,    yellow,  from    the    axils    of    the    upper 


tubercles Species 


25 


Subgenus  III.  Co<'hkmiea.  Stems  elongated. form- 
ing large  clumi)s  :  fls.  in  a  crown  near  the 
apex,  IV2-2  in.  long,  narrowly  tulnilar-funnel- 
form,  somewhat  curv«'d  .'iid  bilabiate,  with 
widely  spreading  sepaloid  scales,  the  whole  ---- 
flower  uniformly  waxy  red:  stamens  and  style 
exceeding  the  petals:  fr.  red:  one  or  more  cen- 
trals hooked,  except  sometimes  in  M.  ffalei. 
All  from  Lower  California  and  adjacent  islands. 
Species  26-29 
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cc.  Centrals  none 11. 

12. 
13. 
CCC.  Stems  cespitflse  from  the 
grooves  of  the  tubercles, 
often  (h'tiselt/  no:  groove 
without  glands  but  often 
spinose  for  most  of  its 
lentjth:  rinlktl  spines 
feu-er  ami  n-tuker:  cen- 
tral solitarif  or  want- 
ing  14. 

L"). 
Hi. 
AA.  aiossoms   purple   or  purplish: 
spines  itsualli/  gray  or  glossy, 
the  centrals  ami  tips  black  or 
brown:  ovary  ami   fruit  often 
scale-bearing. 
B.  liadial    spines    10   or   wore, 
often  very  numerous,  cover- 
ing the   whole   plant:    cen- 
trals at  maturity  rarely  less 
than  4. 
C.  Glands   small  in  a   chain 
in    some  of  the  grooves: 
spines  long  but  weak,  not 

obscuring  the  body 17. 

CC.  Glauds    none    in    axil    or 

groove  so  far  as  knoicn  . .  18. 

iJ>. 
20. 
21. 


radians 

pectinata 

impexicoma 


sulcata 

Nickelsas 

Missouriensis 


macromens 

conoidea 

vivipara 

radiosa 

dasyacantha 

tuberculosa 


1354.  Mammea  Americana — Mammee  Apple,  or  St.  Domingo 
Apricot  (X  J. i).     (Sec  page  1)71.) 

S'-ibcreniis  IV.  Eimamillara.  FIs.  usually  siuall, 
produced  from  the  axils  of  jrrooveless  tubercles, 
and  nearly  always  remote  from  the  vertex:  fr. 
usually  ciavate  and  red,  nearly  always  desti- 
tute of  scales Species  30-77 

SUBGENUS   I.      CORYPHAXTHA. 

A.  Blossoms  yellow:  spines  mostly 
yellow  or  yellowish,  one  or 
more  honey-glands  usually 
found  in  the  groove. 
B.  Fls.  remote  from  the  vertex. 
C.  Glands  o)ie  or  two  conspic- 
«  vous  red  or  yellow,  in  the 

axils:  stems  long,  in  age 

making     large     clumps: 

spines    rather    slender: 


BB.  Radial  spines  less  than  10: 
central  solitary  or  wanting: 
tubercles  large  and  broad.. 2'A. 

24. 


comuta 
elephantidens 


SUBGEhXS  II. 


DOLICOTHELE. 

25.  longimamma 


SUBGENa'S   III. 


radials    %-%    in.    long, 
centrals  yi-%  in.  long. 


CC.  Glands  none  in  the  axil... 
BB.  I^ls,  central  or  nearly  so: 
plants  mostly  globose  or  de- 
pressed, l^ii-S  in.  in  diam- 
eter: radial  spines  later- 
ally compressed  near  the 
base 


raphidacantha 
macrothele 
erecta 
recurvata 


C.  Stems  nearly  always  sim- 
ple: radial  spines  rather 
rigid  and  pectinately 
spreading:  centrals  1-4, 
the  upper  turned  up 
among  the  radials,  the 
lower  deflexed  or  hori- 
zontal. Species  closely 
related  and  perhaps  con- 
fluent    


Scheerii 
robustispina 


COCHEMIEA 
20. 

27. 
28. 
29. 


SUBGENUS  IV. 

A.  Juice   watery:  tubercles   rarely 
angular. 
B.  Spines    (hooked)    none:    fls. 
yellowish  or  whitish,  with 
rosy  strraked  petals. 
c.  Stems  proportionately  slen- 
der:   tubercles    short- 
ova  t  e  :  radial  spines 
rigid,    s  pre  a  d  i  n  g,  re- 
curved so  that  the  points 

hardly  project ,^0. 

31 

cc.  Stems  low,  usually  broader 

than  high.  JS'^o  bristles  in 

the  axils,  except   in    M. 

Candida   and   M.  plu- 

mosa. 

D.  liadial    spines    few, 

not     hiding      the 

body '. .^2. 

33. 

DD.  Radial     spines     nu- 

m  e r o  u  s ,     sn ow y 

white,   covering 

-—  ,__  and    hid  i  n  g    the 


Roseana 
setispina 
Pondii 
Halei 


elongata 
Leona 


whole  plant... 


S. 

9. 

10, 


comllera 
daimonoceras 
echinus 
scolymoidei 


.34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


decipiens 
fragilis 


lasiacan^^ha 

plumosa 

senilis 

barbata 

vetula 

Candida 
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BB.  Spines  one  or  more  hooked  and 

ceni ml, except  in  M.  puifilla 

and  M.  dioii-n  imiiilaris. 

C.  Uristlen  one  or  more  found 

1)1  the  arils  befireen  the 

tubercles 40.  pusilla 

41.  Bocasana 
4J.  Wildii 
4.'<.  tetrancista 

44.  dioica 

45.  armillata 
cc.  Bristles  none  in  the  axils, 

except  perhaps  in  M. Car- 
ret  ii  4(5.  Wrightii 

47.  Goodrichii 

48.  Graham! 
4'.i.  venusta 

50.  Mainae 

51.  Carretii 
AA.  Juice  milky  none  in  the  tubercles, 

but  found  or  to  be  suspected  in 
the  bodif.  Xo  hooked  spints. 
Sad  in  I  spines  less  than  13; 
centrals  usually  1. 

B.  Fls.  yellou- 52.  eriacantha 

BB.  Fls.  blood-red .'3.  sphacelata 

BBB.  Fls.  carmine 54.  spinosissima 

55.  rhodantha 
5(>.  dolichocentra 

57.  discolor 

58.  Lesaunieri 
50.  Haageana 
(;0.  elegans 

AAA.  Juice    milky   exudinr/    from 
wounds    in    any  part   of    the 
plant:    stems    not    elongated: 
tubercles  usually  anyular:   no 
hooked  spines,  except  in  J/,  un- 
cinata.    Section  Lactescentes. 
B.  Fls.  red  or  purple  or  carmine, 
—  said  to  be  yellow  in  Park- 
insonii. 
C.  Spines   terete:     ra  dials 
white,  setaceous,  numer 
ous,  interwoven  and  cov- 
ering the  plant:  stems  at 
le  ngth  cylin  drica  I  ore  la  v- 

ate:  axils  woolly 61.  bicolor 

(i2.  Parkinsonii 
G3.  formosa 
cc.  Spines  few,  stouter,  often 
angular,  some  of  the  ceH' 
trals  very  long  and  more 
or  less  tlexuous :  tutter- 
cles  rather  large,  angled: 

axils  woolly 04.  augularis 

G5.  centriclrrha 
(Ut.  mutabilis 
ti7.  Heeseana 
BB.    Fls.    wJiitish,    yellowish    or 
flesh -color. 
c.  Sadial  spines  9-22,  seldom 
less    than    12:    tubercles 
slender,  scarcely  angled. GS.  simplex 

0)9.  Brandegel 
70.  Heyderi 
cc.  Sadial   spines    rarely    <>s 
many  as  9:  body  mostly 
depressed 71 .  meiacantha 

72.  camea 

73.  uncinata 

74.  Trohartii 

75.  sempervivi 
70.  Caput-Medusae 
77.  micromeris 

INDEX. 

aeanthophlegma,&).  anI(ieothele.2.  Froirni'i.  6. 

Alversoni.  20.  nvreiceps.  55.  calcaruta.  14. 

ancigtracantha,  1.  autumnalis,  66.  oandid.-i.  :{9. 

angiilaris.  (W.  harbata.  :<7.  Caput-Xledusa?,  76. 

applanata.  70.  hicolor.  61.  oarnea.  72. 

ariftiiia,  65.  I^'asana.  41.  Carretii.  51. 

Arizonica,  20.  horealis,  20.  centricirrha,  65. 

armillata,  45.  Braiulegei,  69.  ehlorantha.  20. 


eirrhifera,  66. 

couoiilea,  18. 
comifera.  7. 
comnta,  'Zi. 
crassispina,  55. 
daimoiKxeras.  8. 
dasyacantlia,  21. 
decipieiis.  .52. 
deflexispina,  65. 
densa.  30. 
denudata,  34. 
deserti,  20. 
dioica,  44. 
discolor,  57. 
dolichix'entra,  56. 
echinaria,  30. 
echin.Hta.  30. 
Echimis,  0. 
elenitiis,  60. 
elephant idens,  24. 
elongata,  30. 
erecta,  3. 
eriacantha,  52. 
fissurata:    See  An- 

haloiiiuni. 
formosa,  63. 
Fiirsteri,  65. 
frutfilis,  33. 
ful'ispina,  55. 
fusc.-ita.  55. 
Gahbii.  m. 
CJaleottii,  .'H),  56. 
glol>osa,  25. 
(Toodri<*hii,  44,  47. 
Grahami.  48. 
Greggii,  77. 
Gnillewiniana,  32. 
Haageana,  aU. 
Halei,  29. 
Heeseana,  67. 
hemisphaprica,  70. 
Heyderi,  70. 


1(5. 


Hirschtiana,  20. 
inipexiconia,  13. 
insularis,  44. 
Kluyei.  60. 
Krameri.  65. 
lasiacuntha.  34. 
Lehman ni,  2. 
Leona.  31. 
lesaunieri,  .">8. 
longiniauima,  25 
macromeris,  17. 
niacrothele,  2. 
Maina?,  .50. 
meiacantha,  71. 
micromeris,  77. 
minima,  30. 
Missoiiriensis, 
nmltieeps,  40. 
mutabilis,  66. 
\eo-Mexicana,  20. 
N'ickelsa",  15. 
nivea.  61. 
Sixjah'iisis,  4. 
SuttaUii,  16. 
Odieriana,  .)5. 
Palineri,  44. 
Parkinsonii.  62. 
pectiiiata.  12. 
Petersonii.  67. 
Pt'eiflferi,  55. 
pkellospenna,  43. 
plumosa,  35. 
Pondii.  28. 
Fofnsiiia,  60. 
prisiiiatica:  See  An- 

halonium. 
pusilla,  40. 
pyramidalis,  55. 
radians.  11. 
radiosa,  20. 
Kadliana.  26. 
raphidueuutha,  1. 


recurvata,  4. 
recti rrispina,  4. 
rhodantha.  55. 
robustior.  16. 
robustispina,  6. 
Koseana,  26. 
Jiungei,  34. 
sanguinea,  54. 
Scheerii,  5. 
Schmidtii.  65. 
scolymoides,  10. 
semper%ivi,  75. 
senilis,  36. 
setispina.  27. 
similis,  16. 
simplex,  68. 
sphacelata.  53. 
sphjerica.  25. 
aphivrotricha,  ,'59. 
si»inosissima.  54. 
stella-aurata,  30. 
stellaris,  40. 
stellatus,  40. 
strobiliforinis.  1S,22 
suhanjularis,  64. 
sulcata,  14. 
tenuis,  30. 
tetracantha.  ,'56.  65. 
tetnincistra,  43. 
Texana.  40. 
Trohartii.  74. 
tuberculosa.  22. 
uberiformis,  25. 
uncinata.  73. 
venusta.  49. 
vetula.  38. 
vivip.ira.  19. 
\Yildinnn.  42. 
Wildii,  42. 
Wissinanni,  16. 
Wrightii.  46. 


1.  raphidacdntha,  Lem.  Stems  becomins  1  ft.  or  more 
long,  2-3  in.  in  diaiu.,  often  elavate;  tubercles  erect- 
sprea<lina:.  f«oiuewhat  flattened,  often  with  1  or  2  glands 
in  the  groove:  spine.s  yellow  in  the  young  state,  soon 
gray:  radialsG-lO;  central  1,  longer  and  stouter,  straitrht 
or  hooked  in  the  same  plant  :  tls.  alxmt  1  in.  broad. 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Mex.— The  more  CDnstantly  hooked 
form  is  J/",  ancistracantha,  Lem. 

2.  macroth^le,  Mart.  {M.  aulacothele.  Lem.  Jf,  Le'h- 
manni.  Otto).  Stems  stout,  attaining  nearly  2  ft.  in 
height  by  4  in.  in  diani. :  tubercles  long,  conical,  at  first 
uj)right.  in  age  becoming  even  deflexed:  spines  all  yel- 
low: radials  (>-8,  spreading;  centrals  1-2,  longer  and 
stouter:  lis.  1 3-2-2  in.  broad.    Central  Mex. 

3.  er6cta,  Lem.  Branching  from  base  and  from  de- 
cumbent stems,  attaining  12  in.  or  more  in  height  by  3 
in.  in  diam.,  bright  green:  tubercles  conical,  short,  up- 
right: spines  all  yellow;  radials  8-13  :  centrals  4  or 
less:  fls.  2-2Vg  in.  in  diam.  Cent.  Mex.— In  the  groove 
close  to  the  s])ines  is  often  found,  especially  in  the 
flowering  area,  a  conspicuous  honey  gland. 

4.  recurvita,  Eugelm.  (M.  recurvisp)na,  Engelm. 
M,  yoijnh'nsis,  Rungel.  Stems  depressed-globose  and 
often  deeply  concave,  t)-8  in.  in  diam..  forming  large 
masses  1-3  ft.  in  diam.:  tubercles  short,  with  usually  a 
large  gland  in  the  groove  near  the  apex:  spines  yellow 
or  whitish,  stiff,  recurved-pectinate,  interwoven  and 
covering  the  whole  plant;  radials  18  20;  central  1, 
rarely  2.  recurved:  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  brownish  out- 
side.   Near  Nogales,  Arizona,  and  southward  in  Sonora. 

5.  Scheerii,  Milhlpf.  Stems  ovate-glorwse,  3-0  in.  in 
diam.,  usually  simple:  tubercles  large  and  distant, 
deeply  groove<!,  with  1-5  glaixls  in  the  groove:  spines 
stout,  rigid,  sometimes  red<lish:  radials  0-10;  centrals 
1-5.  stouter  and  longer,  1  very  stout  an<l  porrect  :  fls. 
2  in.  long:  seeds  large  for  the  genus.  S.  W.  Texas  and 
southward  in  Mexico. 

6.  robustispina,  Engelm.  (^f.  BrSwnii,  Tourney). 
Much  like  the  preceding,  l)Ut  tubercles  teretish.  no 
glands  in  the  groove  or  sometimes  a  single  one  at  apex: 
s])iues  very  stout  ;  radials  10-15  ;  central  1.  longer, 
straight,  curved  or  even  hooked,  rarely  an  additional 
straight  upper  one:  fls.  2  in.  long,  with  very  slender 
tube:  see<ls  large.  Babuquibari  mountains  south  of 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
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7  comifera,  DC.  Tubercles  ovate,  thick,  rather 
crowded:  railial  spines  15-17,  ashy  white,  G  lines  long; 
central  1,  longer  and  stouter,  erect,  somewhat  curved. 
Mexico. 

8.  daimonoc^ras,  Lem.  Vertex  impressed,  very  woolly: 
tubercles  erect-conical:  spines  grayish  ;  radials  20  or 
more,  the  upper  accessory  ones  fascicled;  centrals  usu- 
ally 3,  stronger,  the  2  upper  divaricate  and  somewhat 
recurved,  the  lower  horizontal  or  recurved.   Mexico, 

9.  Echinus,  Engelra.  Differs  from  the  above  in  the 
less  depressed  shape  and  rather  more  numerous  spines. 
Southern  Tex,  to  Mex. 

10.  Bcolymoldes,  Scheidw.  At  length  somewhat  ces- 
pitose:  tubercles  conical,  bent  inwards  and  imbricated: 
radial  spines  14-20,  whitish  or  horn-colored;  centrals 
1-4,  longer  and  darker,  the  upper  mingled  with  the  up- 
per radials,  the  lower  stouter  and  bent  <lownwards:  fls. 
2  in.  in  diam.    Mex.,  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 

11.  radians,  DC.  Stems  simple:  axils  naked:  tubercles 
oval,  large:  spines  white,  rigid,  subtomentose.   Mex. 

12.  pectinita,  Engelra.  Stem  simple:  tubercles  quad- 
rangular at  base,  conical  above;  areolae  round-oblong: 
spines  16-24,  yellowish,  laterally  compressed  at  base, 
stiff,  pectinate,  somewhat  recurved:  fls.  2%  in.  in  diam. ; 
petals  broadest  above,  obtusish.  Pecos  river  and  Leon 
Springs,  Tex. 

13.  impezicdma,  Lera.  Vertex  deeply  impressed, 
densely  Wi»oUy:  tubercles  somewhat  angulate:  areolae 
round:  spines  18-20.  gray,  rigid,  covering  the  whole 
plant;  very  rarely  a  single  porrect  central,    Mex, 

14.  Bulc&ta,  Engelm.  {M.  calcardta,  Engelm.), 
Densely  cespitose  from  the  upper  part  of  the  groove : 
tubercles  7-9  lines  long,  ovate-oblong,  with  dilated 
base,  somewhat  imbricate,  spreading  in  age:  spines 
gray,  rigid,  subulate;  radials  12-1.5,  the  upper  3-5,  fas- 
cicled; central  1,  recurved,  wanting  in  younger  plants: 
fls. 2/4  in.  in  expansion,  the  tube  red  within;  sepals  not 
fringed.   Tex.,  from  the  Brazos  to  the  Nueces  river. 

15.  Nickelsse,  Brandg.  {M.  Nkktlsii,  Hort. ).  Very 
near  the  preceding,  but  radial  spines  more  numerous, 
14-18,  the  fascicled  upper  ones  much  longer  than  the 
lower,  and  no  central.   Mex.,  south  of  Laredo,  Tex. 

IG.  Missouri^nsis,  Sweet  (Jf.  NnttaUii,  Engelm.). 
Keariy  simple,  1-2  in.  in  diam. :  tubercles  cyliudric- 
conical,  loose  and  spreading,  slightly  grooved:  spines 
white,  weak,  puberulent,  not  hiding  the  body;  radials 
12-17.  spreatling;  central  one  longer  and  stouter,  often 
wanting;  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  yellow  to  fawn-color,  with 
reddish  streak;  sepals  fimbriate;  petals  acute  or  acu- 
minate: berry  red,  the  shape  and  size  of  a  small  pea; 
seeds  black  and  pitted.   Mont,  to  Kans.  and  E.  Colo. 

Var.  sfmilis,  Engelm.  Cespitose,  in  clumps  often  a 
foot  broad:  spines  fewer:  fl,  and  fr.  larger.  Kansas 
river  to  Texas. 

Var,  robustior,  Engelm,  (M.  Whsmannii,  Hildm.), 
Almost  simple:  tubercles  longer  and  looser:  spines 
smooth,  rather  short  and  stout;  ra<lials  10-12;  central 
1:  fls,  even  larger  than  in  M.  similis.   Tex. 

17.  macromSris,  Engelm.  Fig.  1.355.  Low,  usually 
soon  proliferous,  dark  green:  tubercles  large  and  long, 
loo«<e  and  spreading,  but  often  incurved;  groove  rather 
short;  radials  10-17,  weak,  slender  and  spreading;  cen- 
trals at  maturity  usually  4,  somewhat  stouter  and  much 
longer,  sometimes  more  than  2  in,  long:  fls.  purple, 
often  3  in.  in  expansion;  petals  erose,  mucronate:  fr. 
with  several  scales  on  the  ovary.  Along  the  Rio  Grande 
from  New  Mexico  to  Texas.    See,  also,  Fig.  lUki. 

18.  conoidea,  DC.  (M.  strohilifdmiis,  Engelm.). 
Ovate-conical,  with  densely  woolly  vertex  :  tubercles 
short,  usually  densely  appressed-imbricate  in  8-10 
spiral,  rib-like  rows:  radial  spines  10-10,  straight  and 
stout  ;  centrals  .3-5,  stouter,  blackish,  the  upper  ones 
erect-spreading,  the  lower  stouter,  horizontal  or  de- 
flexed:  fls.  about  1  in.  in  expansion,  deep  purple,  paler 
outside:  fr.  short,  buried  and  hidden  in  the  axillary 
wool.   N,  E,  Mex, 

19.  vivlpara,  Haw,  Fig.  13.56.  Low  and  depressed 
globose,  usually  cespitose,  forming  large  masses:  tu 
bercles  terete  and  loose:  ratlial  spines  12-20,  slender  but 


stiff;  centrals  iisually  4,  but  sometimes  B.S  many  as  8, 
brownish,  the  upper  erect-spreading,  the  lower  stouter 
and  deflexed:  fls.  bright  purple,  1-1%  in,  in  expansion; 
stigmas  mucronate.  From  southern  Br.  Am.,  through 
the  uppe..  Alissouri  region  to  E.  Colo. 

20,  radidsa,  Engelm,  Ovate  or  cylindrical,  sometimes 
proliferous:  tubercles  terete :  radial  spines  20-30,  white, 
w  th  dusky  apex,  very  unequal;  centrals  4  or  5,  stouter 
and  longer,  tawny,  upper  ones  longer,  lowest  shorter 
and  horizontal:  fls.  lK-2  in.  in  expansion;  stigmas  ob- 
tuse.   Southern  Tex.  and  northern  Mex. 

Var.  Neo-Mexic^na,Engelra.  (J/.  ffirscJitiiina,  Haage, 
Jun,).  Lower,  more  or  less  proliferous  from  the  lower 
grooves  :  radial  spines  20-40,  white ;  centrals  3-12, 
white  below,  blackish  above 

Var,  bore&Iis,  Engelm.  Ovate  or  subglobose  :  radial 
spines  12-20;  centrals  3-6,  purple- spotted.  Very  near 
M.  vivipara. 

Var.  Arizdnica,  Engelm.  Globose  or  ovate,  large:  tu- 
bercles long-cylindrical:  radial  spines  15-20,  whitish; 
centrals  .3-0,  deep  brown  above:  fls.  large,  rose-colored, 
N.  Arizona. 

Var.  des^rti,  Engelra.  Low,  siraple,  with  slender 
nearly  cylindric  tubercles:  radial  spines  15-20;  centrals 
8-10,  reddish  tipped  :  fls,  straw-colored,  with  purplish 
tips.    Ivanpah,  Calif, 

Var,  chlor&ntha,  Engelra,  Cylindrical,  sometimes  as 
much  as  9  in.  high  :  radial  spines  20-25.  almost  in  2 
series,  gray;  centrals  0-9,  stouter,  %-l  in,  long,  reddish 
only  at 'ip:  fls,  greenish  yellow,    S.Utah. 

Var.  Alversoni,  Coulter.  "Foxtail  Cactus."  Robust 
and  branching,  sometimes  10  in.  long,  glaucous:  tuber- 
cles short  ami  broad,  somewhat  angled,  forming  more 
or  less  distinct  ribs:  radial  spines  numerous;  centrals 
8-14,  stout,  spreading,  blackish  half-wav  down  :  fls. 
pink.    S.  E.  Calif. 

21.  dasyac^ntha,  Engelm.  Simple,  subglobose  :  tu- 
V)ercles  terete,  loose  :  radial  spines  2.5-35,  hair-like, 
white,  with  brownish  apex;  centrals  7-13,  bristle-like, 
pale  below,  brown  above,  longer,  the  most  interior  one 
horizontal,  sometimes  wanting:  seeds  black,  with  nearly 
basal  hilum,    Tex. 


•    •     •   ^'  • 

1355.    Mammillaria  macromeris  (X  Va).  No.  17. 

22.  tuberctildsa,  Engelm.  (M.  strobilif6rmis,  Scheer). 
Ovate  or  cylindric.  rather  slender,  somewhat  dry  of  tex- 
ture, the  spines  falling  from  the  older  tubercles,  leaving 
them  as  dry,  corky  protuberances:  tubercles  short -ovate 
from  a  broad  base:  axils  densely  woolly:  radial  spines 
20-30,  slender,  rigid,  white;    centrals  5^9,  stouter,  pur- 
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plish  above,  the  upper  lonifer,  erect,  the  lowest  horizon- 
tal or  «li'rt»'xe«l:  H.s.  1  in.  in  diam.,  pale  purple:  fr.  '4  in. 
lonjr.  rt'il,  with  a  conical  cap  forme<l  of  the  withered  re- 
mains of  the  tlower:  seeds  brown.    Tex. 

'I'.i.  comiita,  Hildm.  Depre^sed-crlobose  or  hemispher- 
ical, snuill,  j^rrayish  jrreeu:  tubercles  lurije.  Hatteued  and 
imbricated;  areohe  round:  ra<lial  spin.'s  .V7.  st(»ut,  short, 
compressed,  radiant,  grayish,  the  upper  lonijer;  central 
1,  stouter,  as  lontr  as  the  radials:  Us.  rose-rrd.  "In  as;c 
the  spines  fall  otf  and  the  plant,  covered  with  imbri- 
cated, scale-like  tubercles,  reminds  one  of  a  pineai)ple." 
3Iexico. 


1356.   Mammillaria  vivipara  (X  Ja).   No.  19. 

24.  elephintidens,  Lem.  Rather  lartre,  glaucous 
green:  tubercles  very  larire  and  thick,  becoming  hori- 
zontal or  detlexe«l  an«l  somewhat  bilobed:  spines  ii-H.  all 
radial,  sl(»ut,  yellowish  or  gray,  appressed  to  the  plant 
and  somewhat  recurved:  tls.  rose-color,  3  in.  in  expan- 
sion.   Mexico. 

2.5.  longimdmma,  DC.    Cespitose.  Itright  green,  form 
inir  large,  low  clumps:  tubercles  s<»metimes  more  than  2 
inches  long:    spines  straight,  pubescent;    radials  7-10; 
central  1:  fls.  2  in.  or  more  in  expansion.    Mexico. 

Var.  uberifdrmis,  Schum.  Tubercles  darker  green: 
radial  spines  seMom  more  than  4;  centrals  none. 

Var.  globdsa,  Schum.  Tu>»ercles  dark  green,  very 
long:  radial  spines  as  many  as  12;  centrals  2-3. 

Var.  spheerica,  Engelm.  Tubercles  about  1  in.  long, 
radial  spines  12-14;  central  1.    Tex. 

2G.  Roseina,  Brandir.  ( Jf.  ^'«J//tbK/,Quehl.).  rprisrht 
branches  1-1,'^  ft.  lonir.  l'a-3  in.  in  diam.:  tubercles 
rather  rem<)te,  flattened  and  appressed,  later  spreading: 
radial  spines  8:  central  1.  brownish,  strongly  hooked, 
1-2  in.  long,  twice  as  long  as  the  radials:  fr.  bright  red, 
flat  on  the  broad  top  and  much  shorter  than  the  tu- 
bercles. 

27.  setisplna,  Engelm.  Upriffht  brauvhc?.  "^ 
long,  2-4  in.  in  diam.,  forming  dense  chunps:  tv 
rather  crowded,  «»vate.  short:  spines  white  w'  n  hi  . 
tips:  radials  10-12;  centrals  1-4.  stouter,  the  ower  one 
strongly  hooked,  often  twisted,  1^2-2  in.  lon^jf,  2  or  3 
times  as  long  as  the  radials:  fr.  retl.  much  exceeding  the 
tubercles. 

28.  Fdndii,  Greene.  Upright  branches  10-15  in.  long, 
1^-2  in.  in  diam..  making  much  smaller  clumps  than  the 
two  preceding:  tubercles  short,  ovate,  not  crowde«l;  axils 
setose:  spines  in  three  series,  outer  15-2.1,  short,  white; 
inner  'tS,  brown,  longer;  central  row  ;?,  l>rown,  usually 
2  of  them  strongly  hooke<l,  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  much 
exceeding  the  other  spines:  fr.  oval  or  obovate.  dull 
purplish  red,  %  in.  long. 


29.  Hilei,  Brand g.  Upright  branches  V4-2  ft.  high, 
2-3  in.  in  «iiam.:  tubendes  rather  crowded,  short -con- 
ical from  a  broad  l>ase:  spines  sul>-3-serrate,  outer 
l.'>-2.'>;  centrals  «>-'.>.  darker,  the  lower  one  nmch  stouter, 
an  inch  or  more  long,  usually  straight  but  simietimes 
hor)ked,  twice  as  long  as  the  other  .spines:  fr.  obovate, 
red. 

.30.  elongritta,  DC.  (^f.  d^^'nsa.  Link  &  Otto).  Erect, 
(>-7  in.  long.  1-1 'i  in.  thick:  radial  spines  l(»-l!K.  yellow; 
centrals  none:   fls.  white  or  yellowish.    Central  Mex. 

Var.  echinita,  Schum.  {.V.echhiAfa  and  M.trhinaria, 
DC.  I.  Radials  as  many  as  20,  yellow;  centrals  2-3, 
brown.  — A  stout  form. 

Var.  tenuis,  Schum.  {}f.  tennin,  DC.  Jf.  minima, 
Salm.)  Radial  spines  about  20.  7)ale  yell<»w;  centrals 
none  — The  most  slender  form,  only  ,'2  in.  thick. 

Var.  St^lla-aur&ta,  Schum.  Stems  somewhat  thicker: 
spines  golden  yellow;   1  central  usually  present. 

31.  Ledna,  Pos.  Stems  stouter,  glaucous,  upper  axfl* 
woolly:  radial  spines  about  ."JO,  radiant,  slender,  white; 
centrals  Ct-l'I,  nuich  stouter;  the  upper  ones  lontrest. 
ivory  white  at  base,  dove-color  or  bluish  above.  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mex. 

32.  decipiens,  Scheidw.  {.)f.  CtdlleminiCum,  Lem.). 
Irregularly  cespitose,  somewhat  clavate.  often  rosy: 
tubercles  cylindrical;  axils  sj>aringly  bristly:  radial 
spines  7-12,  whitish;  centrals  1-2,  hrown,  longer;  all 
slender.    Mex. 

33.  fr^grilis,  Salm.  Stems  low,  usually  a.s  broad  or 
liroader  than  hiuh.  extremely  prolift-rous,  the  <dTsets  so 
liirhtly  attached  that  they  soon  fall  by  their  own  weight: 
radial  spines  12-14.  white;  centrals  none  or  1,  rarely  2, 
w'.iite,  with  dusky  tip.    Mex. 

34.  lasiacantha,    Engelm.     Low,    usually   globose    or 
depresse<l-globose :     tubercles    slender,    axils    naked  :  . 
radial  spines  as  many  as  40-80,  featherv;  centrals  none. 
Tex. 

Var.  denudita,  Engelm.  ( Jf.  liuHfjei.  Ilort.).  Larger, 
both  plant  and  tubercles:   spines  naked.    Cact. 

.3.").  plumdsa,  Web.  Densely  cespitose.  at  length  form- 
ing masses  <>-10  in.  in  dianu'ter;  axils  long-hairy:  radical 
spines  about  40.  feathered  to  the  tip:  centrals  none. — 
This  and  the  preceding  are  like  feathery  balls.  M.  /ihi- 
moaa  is  sold  usually  under  the  name  of  .]/.  lasiacnntlm, 
to  which  it  appears  to  be  rather  closelv  relate<l.  North 
Mex. 

.30.  senilis,  Salm.  ^Proliferous  at  base:  axils  not  se- 
tose: tultercles  crowded:  spines  all  white:  exterior  very 
numerotis.  erect-spreading,  hair-like,  flexuous;  centrals 
4-ti.  a  little  stronger,  the  upper  and  lower  hooked. ** 
Chihuahua,  Mex. 

37.  barb&ta,  Ungelm.  Globose-depressed:  axils  not 
setose:  exterior  sjdnes  very  numerous,  pilose;  int«'rior 
stronger,  yellowish,  10-1."):  cetitral  solitary,  stt)ut-hooked, 
yellowish,  not  nuich  longer  than  the  others:  fls.  small, 
not  remote  from  the  center:  sepals  timbriate:  ^erry 
"green."   Near  Chihuahua.  Mex. 

.38.  v6trula.  Mart.  Subglobose  or  becoming  subcylindri- 
cal:  axils  not  setose:  radial  spines  bristle-like,  at  first 
2.'>-30.  obliquely  spreading,  later  twice  as  many  and 
horiz<mtal  ;  centrals  1-3,  yellowish  brown,  scarcely 
stouter  or  hmger.    Mex. 

.39.  Candida,  Scheidw.  {M.  spha  rofrirh'j.  Lem.).  At 
length  cespitose,  gh)bose,  becoinintr  longer:  vertex  de- 

>ressed:  axils  setose:  radial  spines  bristle-like,  more 
*'ian  50,  horizontal  and  interwoven:   inner  spines  8,  10, 

•"  or  more,  a  little  stouter  and  upright:   fls.  tiesh-color 

}c  i»inkish. 

40.  pusilla,  DC.  iCdrfHH  afelliif tin. 'WiUd.  .U.  sfeU()ris, 
Haw.).  Low,  globular,  proliferous,  making  large 
masses:  tubercles  cylindrical,  small  and  loosely  sprea<l- 
ing;  axils  with  long,  hair-like,  tortuous  bristles:  radial 
spines  12-20,  very  soft  and  flexuous;  centrals  4-fi,  yel- 
lowish, a  little  rigid,  pubescent:  fls.  yellowish  white. 
W.  Indies. 

Var.   mtilticeps,   Salm.     Larger: 
crowde«l :  radial  spines  numerous; 
pubescent,  reddish  yellow.    Mex. 


tubercles    upright, 
centrals  0-8,  slender, 
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Var.  Tez&na,  Engelm.  Larger  than  the  last:  spines 
in  3  serif. ««;  outer  capillary,  crispeil,  .'{0-50;  interior 
10-12,  a  little  more  rigitl,  pubescent,  white;  centrals 
5-S.  longer,  stouter,  pubescent,  yellow  at  tip.  Tex.  and 
adjacent  Mex.    Cact. 

41.  Bocas&na,  Pos.  Depressed-jjlohose,  or  a  little 
leiiifthenecl,  at  lenirth  densely  cespitose:  axillary 
bristles  as  long  or  longer  than  the  tubercles:  radial 
spines  2i>-.'{0,  white,  stitf  at  the  base,  ending  in  a  tiex- 
Uous  thread;  centrals  2-3,  slender,  porrect.  short,  all 
yellow  with  brown  tips,  the  hooked  one  brown  nearly  to 
the  base,  pubescent.    Mex. 

42.  Wildii,  Dietr.  {.U.  WiMiana,  Otto).  Cespitose, 
forming  hemispherical  clumps:  ra<lial  spines 8-10.  very 
slender,  white,  sprea«Ung;  centrals  usually  .'5-4,  a  little 
stouter  and  longer,  honey-yellow,  brown  at  base,  i>ubes- 
cent,  1 -hooked.    Mex. 

4.'?.  tetrancistra,  Ensolm. ( Jf. phellosp^rma ,Br\i;e]m.) . 
Ovate  or  ovate-cylindrical,  rather  large,  simple  or 
sparingly  branched  from  the  base:  young  axils  spar- 
ingly setose:  radial  spines  .30-00,  in  two  series;  exte- 
rior bristle-like,  white;  interior  stouter  and  longer, 
dusky-tipped  or  purplish;  centrals  1-4,  longer,  brown 
or  blackish,  sometimes  all  hooked,  the  upper  ones  some- 
times straight  :  seed  partly  itnmersed  in  a  brown 
corky  cup.    S.  Calif,  to  Utah.  Cact. 

44.  didica,  Rrandg.  (3/".  Gooih-irhii,  of  California). 
Simple  or  cespitose  from  the  base,  ovate  to  cylindrical, 
[{-8  in.  hi^rh:  tubercles  somewhat  anirular  and  leathery: 
radial  spines  11-22,  white,  with  brown  or  purple  tips; 
centrals  1-4,  longer  and  darker,  the  upper  turned  up 
among  the  radials.  the  lower  porrect  and  strongly 
hooked:  tis.  often  unisexual,  yellowish  white  with  rosy 
streak.    Calif,  and  Lower  Calif. 

Var.  insuUris,  Brandg.  {M.  Pdlmpri,  Conlt..  not  of 
Jac.l.  Stems  densel}-  cespitose,  shorter:  axils  densely 
woolly:  spines  much  whiter,  usually  all  straight.  San 
Benito  Island. 

45.  armillilta,  Brandg,  Taller,  often  1  ft.  in  height, 
branching  at  base  and  along  the  stem:  tubercles 
crowded:  railial  spines  9-15:  centrals  1-4,  nearly  twice 
as  long:  fls.  small,  yellowish,  scarcely  spreading.  Lower 
Calif.  — The  plant  is  marked  by  darker  circular  bands. 

40.  "Wrightil,  Engelm.  Globose  or  depressed,  top- 
shaped  below:  radial  spines  8-12.  white,  pubescent:  cen- 
trals 1-3.  reddish  black,  scarcely  longer  than  radials.  all 
hooked;   tls.  about  1  in.  long,  purple.   New  Mexico. 

47.  Goddrichii,  Scheer.  Erect,  cylindrical,  branching 
at  base:  axils  naked  :  radial  spines  about  12.  white:  cen- 
trals 4.  white  below,  brown  above,  the  3  upper  erect- 
spreading,  the  lower  longer.  Cedros  Island  and  Lower 
Califoi  i.  ia. 

48.  Or^hami,  Engelm.  Globose  or  ovate,  somewhat 
cespitose:  radial  sr'nes  15-30.  white,  often  «lusky  at  tip. 
the  upper  ones  shorter ;  centrals  usually  4,  usually 
blackish  from  a  paler  base,  the  3  upper  turned  up  among 
the  radials.  and.  when  pale,  hardly  to  l)e  distinguished 
from  them:  lower  porrect:  tls.  rose-colored.  1  in.  in 
expansion:  fr.  nearly  I  in.  long.  From  Texas  to  S.  Cali- 
fornia and  adjacent  Mexico. 

49.  venilista,  Brandg.  Globose  or  hemispherical,  small, 
often  cespitose:  tubercles  very  thick  and  blunt,  concave 
at  the  en«l,  usually  extrenudy  glaucous  :  radial  spines 
9-15,  stout,  from  pure  white  to  white  below  and  brown- 
ish above;  central  commonly  1.  sometimes  2  or  ;{,  the 
lower  little  longer  and  darker  than  the  radials:  tls.  rose- 
color,  \%  in.  in  expansion  :  fr.  scarcely  juicy,  nearly 
1  in.  long,  circumscissile  near  the  base.  So.  Lower 
California. 

50.  Malr.ae,  Brandg.  Hemispherical  to  ovate,  usually 
simple  :  tubercles  somewhat  incurved,  glaucous,  the 
lower  part  and  the  axils  often  bright  rose-red  :  radial 
spines  10-15.  yellowish  becoming  gray,  the  upper 
shorter:  centrals  1-3.  the  upp.'r  shorter  and  xnuiller, 
turned  upward,  one  of  them  sometimes  hooked,  lower 
central  stout,  strorisrly  hooked,  somewhat  twisted,  yel- 
lowish below,  black  at  tip:  tls.  tlesh-color:  fr.  shorter 
than  the  tubercles.  Vicinity  of  Nogales,  Arizona.  — Sent 
out  as  M.  Oaleottii, 


51.  C4rretti,  Schum.  Simple,  depressed-globose,  rather 
small :  radial  spines  spreadinif-recurved  and  interwoven, 
rather  lonj;.  yellowish  :  central  1,  slender,  chestnut- 
brown,  paler  l)elow  :  tl.  whitish,  with  rosy  streak  in 
petals;  sepals  lonif-acuminate.  Mex.  — The  only  speci- 
men seen  has  bristles  in  the  axils. 

.52.  eriac&ntha,  Link  and  Otto.  Cylindrical,  elongated, 
%  ft.  and  more  in  height  ("reaching  20  inches")  l»y  2-2% 
in.  in  diam. :  tubercles  crowded,  acutely  conical :  spines 
all  pubescent  ;  railials  2(^24.  pale  yellow,  bristle-like; 
centrals  2,  stronger,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  radials, 
g«dden  yellow,  one  directed,  the  other  downwards:  tls. 
yellow,  small:  fr.  yellow.    Mex. 

.53.  sphaceRta.  Stems  cespitose,  cylindrical,  6  in.  or 
more  long,  1  in.  in  diam.:  tub«'rcles  short,  conical  from 
a  broader,  rhombic  base:  s{»ines  ivory  white  with  black- 
ish tips  ;  radials  12-18.  horizontaI-sprea»ling  :  centrals 
3—4.  upright  :  tis.  small,  the  i»etals  acute.  Mex.  — The 
proper  position  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  species  is 
still  quite  uncertain. 

.54.  spinoslssima,  Lorn.  Stems  cylindrical,  reaching 
1  ft.  in  height  and  2*2  in.  in  diam.:  tubercles  short, 
ovate-conic,  somewhat  tetragonal:  radial  spines  20-25, 
setiform.  white,  sprea<ling:  centrals  12-'15,  lirownish  red, 
stronger  and  twice  the  length  of  the  radials.    Mex. 

Var.  sangulnea,  Hge.  Stem  somewhat  clavate.  rather 
shorter  and  st»»uter:  radial  spines  18-20.  spreadinir. 
white  :  centrals  8,  only  a  little  longer,  but  thicker  ami 
bulbous  at  base,  white  with  brownish  base  and  dark 
brown  tip.  the  young  ones  dark  blood-red.    Mex. 

.55.  rhodintha.  Link  and  Otto  {M.  OilUrii^na.  Lem. 
M.  fnh'isj>)n(i,  Hiiw.}.  Stem  long-cylindric  (»r  clavate, 
reaching  more  than  1  ft.  in  heitrht.  usually  2-parte»l: 
axils  bristly:  radial  spines  l«>-20.  white,  l>ristle-like, 
horizontal-spreading  ;  centrals  4-<i.  rigid,  white  or  yel- 
lowish, the  upper  black  at  tip.    Mex. 

Var.  pyramid^lis,  Schum.  Central  spines  dark  brown, 
the  young  ones  ruby  red. 

Var.  Pfeifferi,  7>chnn\.  {^f.  nurf'ireps,  Lem.).  Radial 
spines  25  or  more,  yellow:  centrals  0-7,  recurved  spread- 
ing, golden  brown. 

Var.  crassisplna,  Schum.  Radial  spines  24-27,  whit- 
ish :  centrals  0-7,  larger  and  stouter,  more  curved, 
darker. 

Var.  fusc&ta,  Schum.  Axils  naked:  tubercles  4-angu- 
lar  at  base:  radial  spines  25-28.  radiant,  briirht  yellow- 
ish brown:  centrals  0,  stout,  strongly  curved,  the  upper 
Very  long. 

.50.  dolichocfintra, Lem.  (Jf.  ff/rrtc'fjj^ftflf.  Hook.).  Sul>- 
globose  (but  said  to  reach  a  yard  in  heitrht  i:  tuben-li-s 
somewhat  4-angled  ;  areola?  elliptic  or  rhombic:  ratlial 
spines  none:  centrals  4.  slender,  rigid,  the  upper  curved 
\ipward,  l-Pii  in.  long,  the  three  lower  half  as  long,  all 
grayish  brown.    Mex. 

Var.  6ale6ttii,  F«>rst.  Radial  bristles  8-14.  very  short, 
soon  falling:  centrals  4,  sehlom  1  or  2  more,  spreading, 
yellowish,  with  points,  the  upper  and  lower  longest. 
Mex. 

57.  discolor,  Haw.  Glolmse  or  ovate,  glaucous:  outer 
spines  l«>-20,  white,  radiant;  interior  0,  rigid,  recurved, 
white  below,  black  above,  upper  and  lowermost  very 
li>ug.    Mex. 

58.  Lesauni^ri,  Schum.  Hemispherical  or  very  short - 
cylindrical  (habit  of  J/.  Ileifdvri ) :  spines  brownish, 
short:  radials  11-13;  central  upright,  stronger. 

.59.  Haage&na,  Pfr.  (^espitose:  heads  small,  at  lensrth 
cylindrical,  slender:  tubendes  small,  crowded  ;  axils 
woolly:  radial  spines  about  20.  pure  white,  only  about 
I'o  lines  lontr:  centrals  2.  black,  slender,  elongated, 
upper  3,  lower  4  lines  long.    Mex. 

00.  61egans,  Dr.  t  .}f.  <irnnthoithh'<nnft,  Lehm.  M.  P<>- 
tos'imt.  Ilort.  J/.  Klidjii,  Khrh.).  Simple,  then  pndif- 
erous  !!'d  denstdy  cespitose.  depressed-ghd)ose.  later 
length*  i  i  :  tubercles  crowded,  very  small  :  railinl 
spines  more  than  20,  bristle-like,  ab<»ut  .3  lines  long, 
pure  white,  interwoven  and  covering  the  wh<de  plant: 
central  spines  2  (  1-3 1,  with  brown  tips,  the  one  ilirected 
upwanl,  the  other  downward,  about  twice  as  long  as 
radials,  in  the  axils  abundant  long  white  wool.    Mex. 
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fil.  bicolor,  Lehm.  Simple  or  prolifHrou«*:  tuborcles 
small,  crowdtMl,  ovuro-pyramidal  :  radial  spines  H>-2(): 
ot'ntrals  2,  less  than  1  in.  long,  stouter,  erect,  black- 
tipped.    Mex. 

Var.  nivea,  Schum.  Obovate  proliferous  tubercles 
conical:  radial  spines  capillary:  centrals  4.  white,  with 
dusky  apex,  upper  one  incurvetl,  1  in.  loui;. 

62.  F4rkinsonii,  Ehrh.  At  lenjrth  dichotomously  <li- 
vidcd:  tubercles  slenderly  pyramidal:  axils  wo«dly  and 
bristly:  ra4lial  spines  20  or  more,  sh-nder;  centrals  2. 
3,  4,  rarely  5,  brown-tipp»Ml.  the  upi>er  ones  ;{-4  lines 
long,  the  lower  132  iu.  turned  downward.    Mex. 

ii^l.  formdsa,  Scheidw.  Nearly  simple:  tubercles  4-an- 
trled:  radial  spines  lM-22.  rather  rigid  :  centrals  i'>,  a 
little  l<»n;r»T.  stitter.  thickened  at  base,  rfddish  or 
brownish  tipped. 

<i4.  angrol^ris,  Link  &  Otto  (.If.  Huhn^fjuJiirta,  DC). 
Densely  cespitose:  axils  uf  the  young  tubercles  setose 
as  well  as  w«K>lly:  radial  spines  '.i-7.  the  upper  ones 
often  very  short,  the  lower  one  sometimes  ;{  in.  long, 
occasionally  a  very  long  central  present.    Mex. 

05.  centriclrrha,  Lem.  i  M.  nri>t)nrt  and  <lenerhp)na, 
Lem.  M.  Fdrsteri&nd  Knimeri,  Miihlpf.  M.  JSrhmidiii, 
Scke.  M.  tetrni<inthn,  Hort.l.  Copiously  proliferous: 
tubercles  pyramidal,  4-angular:  spines  irregular,  mostly 
4-<>  ra«iials  and  1  central,  sometimes  only  1,  sometimes 
2  centrals  with  1-2  very  short  radials  <»r  none;  radiuls 
very  stout,  straiirht  or  curved,  awl-shaped.  r«*a«diijiic  ^4 
in.;  central  stoutt-r,  sometimes  nearly  2  in.  long;  young 
spines  yellow.    Mex. 

nu.  mutibilis,  Scheidw.  {M.  aittutntn)li.-<,  Dietr.  ^f. 
cirrhifvnt.  Mart.).  At  hMiirth  sparini:ly  cespetose.  de- 
pressed-globose or  short-cylitHlric:  tubercles  pyramidal, 
4-angled:  axils  with  stout  bristles  in  the  wool:  radial 
spines  l-(>.  very  small;  centrals  1-4,  anirled.  tlexuous, 
much  longer,  particularly  the  upper  one.  which  reaches 
2  in.    Mex. 

07.  Heeseiina,  McDow.  (J/".  Ptterannii.  Hildm."). 
Sitnple.  glaucous  or  ashy  green  :  tubercles  pyramidal, 
4-angled :  radial  spines  10-14.  the  three  upper  pure  white 
and  very  short,  the  remainder  longer  and  brownish- 
tipped;  centrals  4,  the  upper  ones  erect  and  formini?  an 
elevated  covering  for  the  top  of  the  plant,  the  lower  one 
the  hmgest,  2  in.  long  and  projecting.  Mex.  — Varies  in 
color  of  spines. 

08.  simplex,  Haw.  Globose  or  short-cylindric:  radial 
spines  12-17,  the  middle  ones  longest  ;  centrals  4-.">. 
.somewhat  longer,  reddish  to  black  :  Hower  brownish 
green  without,  yellowish  or  whitish  trreen  within  :  fr. 
red,  ra  in.  long,  clavate;  seed  "black."   Cuba. 

69.  BrAndegei,  Coult.  ( J/.  <?fih'>/».Coult.K  Depressed- 
globose  to  short-cylindric  orclavate:  tubercles  slender: 
radial  spines  9-10;  centrals  1-4,  sometimes  shorter  than 
the  radials,  and  stout,  sometimes  longer  and  slender, 
white  to  brown  :  fls.  reddish  brown  without,  brownish 
green  within  :  fr,  clavate,  white,  tinged  lilac.  Central 
lower  Calif. 

70.  Heyderi,  Muhlpf .  (  Jf.  r^rAj.*;.*.  Lah.).  Tubercles 
slender  :  spines  short  :  radials  10-18.  short,  slender, 
white:  central  1,  darker,  shorter  than  the  lower  radials. 
brown:  tls.  yellowish,  with  pale  rosy  streak  in  the  petals. 
Arizona  to  Texas. 

Var.  applan^ta,  Ensrelm.  Body  much  depressed,  sum- 
mit tlat  or  concave:  radial  spines  l.'>-22.    Texas. 

Var.  hemisphsrica,  Engelra.  Top  rounded,  radial 
spines  !)-I2.    N.  E.Mex. 

71.  meiacintha,  Engelm.  Fiir.  M"»7.  rsually  simple: 
tubercles  rather  lartre.  sharply  an^rb'd  and  4-sided,  pyra- 
midal: radial  spines  .5-9.  mostly  0,  white  or  yellowish; 
central  1,  rarely  a  second,  shorter  and  darker  than  the 
radials:  tls.  whitish,  with  reddish  streak.    Tex. 

72.  c&mea,  Zucc.  Body  dark  sreen:  tubercles  rather 
large.  pyrami«ial.  4-ani:led  :  railial  usually  none,  rarely 
1-2;  centrals  commonly  4, in  upright  cross,  stiff,  irrayish. 
with  darker  tip,  in  younj;  trrowthdark  brown  or  red«lish: 
fls.  reddish  flesh-color.    Mex. 

7.1.  uncin^ta,  Zucc.  Depressed-globose  to  ssnbclavate: 
tubercles  pyramidal,  not  strongly  angled:  radial  spines 


4-<».  short,  gray,  dark-tipped;    centrals  1,  rarely  more, 
longer  an*l  stronger,  strongly  hooked,  dark.    Mex. 

74.  Troh&rtii,  Schum.  Globose  or  depressed,  small: 
tubercles  very  small,  conical,  scarcely  anirled:  radial 
spines  .'1.  white  with  dark  br«»wn  tips,  the  lower  lonirest; 
central  1.  dark  brown,  stilf.    Mex. 

7.").  semp^rvivi,  DC.  GIol»ose.  blackish  green,  nxiN 
woolly:  tulK-rdes  short,  antrled:  radial  spines  :{-7.  very 
short,  only  found  on  youn;;  tubercles;  centrals  only 
al>out  2  lines  lontr.  stout,  conical,  reddish,  later  gray: 
tls.  dull  white  with  reddish  streak.    Mex. 

70.  Capat-Medilisae,  Otto.  Depressed -jrlobose.  dull, 
fflaucous  gfpen,  small  :  tubercles  slender.  an;:led  at 
base:  spines  IMI,  very  short,  subulate,  straiurht,  re<ldish 
when  younc  later  ;rray.  pubescent  :  tls.  whiti>ih.  red- 
streakeil.    Mexico.    Mono;;.  Cact.  tig.  U.">. 


1357.    Mammillaria  meiacantha  {X  Vo).   No.  71. 

77.  micromeris,  Enijelni.  Cylindrical-clavate,  \-Cy  in. 
hitfh.  covered  by  white  spines  :  tubercles  only  *•_.  lino 
lontr:  spines  on  the  body  very  short,  many  serial,  suc- 
ces.^ively  shorter  toward  the  center,  not  punj,'enT;  in  the 
flowering  area  the  upper  tuft  of  spines  havinir  a  clavate 
deciduous  tip:  tls.  pinkish  white,  borne  at  the  summit 
in  a  dense  tuft  of  wool  and  spines,  directly  behind  the 
apex  of  the  tubercle:   fr.  red,  smooth.    Texas. 

Var.  6r6grgrii,  Engelm.  Larirer  in  all  its  parts.  This 
plant  is  not  a  Manimillaria.  and  has  been  recently  named 
EchinociictHS  micromerii^,  Web. 

Mammillarias,  in  common  with  other  Cacti,  mn  into  many 
forms.  Some  of  these  forms  nmy  l»e  vahiablo  to  the  horticul- 
turist, and  yet  not  sufticiently  distinct  to  warrant  the  giving  «)f 
tlerinite  iMttanical  names.  The  followiiit;  namns.  not  accouircl 
tor  in  the  al)ove  review,  are  oflFered  in  \\w  catiilogues  of  Ameri- 
can dealers:  Jf.  liraiidi.  —  M.  hnmen.  —  M.  cirrhifrru  loi:iiisiiina 
(see  No.  ()♦)>.  — J/.  Honati.—M.  filiiiendiila.  —  M.  fiixcutn  lenna 
(see  Nos.  .').'».:{!).  — J/.  Laasonierl'^yi.  Lesaunieri  { .'!.  — J/,  mi'lo- 
nanrnthn  is  an  uncertain  ganlen  name.  — .1/.  nfittnitit.  —  it. 
\irholg(>ui—M.  Nickels*  tfj, — J/.  lifhu'iiniana.  —  M.  recur  reus. 
-M.  riifidispma.  Kathakixe  Bkandegee. 

MANDARIN  ORANGE.     See  Citrus  nobilis. 

MANDEVtLLA  (Henry  John  Mandeville.  Enirlish 
minister  at  Buenos  Ayres ).  Apocyndi-i^ir.  About  4'>  >|<t;- 
cies  of  tall  climbers  from  tropical  America  with  large, 
funnel-shaped.  ,")-lobed  tls.  wiiich  are  yellow,  white  or 
nirely  tinged  violet.  .)/.  .sud/v <>/•»,•*  has  fraijrant  white 
tls.  and  is  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif.  Seeds  are  also  pro- 
curable in  the  East.  The  plant  closely  resembles  Dipla- 
denia.  which  see  for  culture. 

<Teneric  characters:  Ivs.  opposite:  racemes  simple, 
often  l-seede«l,  loose,  dense  or  re<luced  tj  2  or  :{  rls.: 
calyx  .">-parted,  with  several  glaiuN  inside  at  the  base  or 
5  scales;  corolla  tube  cylindrical  or  ovoid  ;  lobes  h, 
broad,  twisted  to  the  left:  stamens  fixed  at  the  apex  of 
the  tube,  included;  di"*k  of  .">  lohes  or  scales;  ovary  of 
2  distinct  carpels:   stigma  thick. 

8uav6olens,  Lindl.  Sometimes  called  Chilean  .Tasnjine 
because  of  its  climbijig  habit  and  larire  white  ira^Lrrant 
fls.  Lvs.  cordate,  stalked,  glabrous  above,  glaucous  be- 
neath;   stipules  pectinate:    r.icemes  with  about  9  fls. 
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each  2  in.  across.  Argentine  Rep.  B.R.J('>:7.  B.M..'{707. 
tin.  2«».  p.  itn:.  GX\  III.  2:ril7.  P.M.  ir.:2f<l>.  R.H. 
lS45:lt>7.  — Characterized  bv  a  pale,  Heshy  pectinate  riuir 
between  the  base  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  \y^  j| 

M ANDRAOORA  I  name  used  by  Hipprocates;  refer- 
ring to  its  growing;  near  !!>tables  in  the  market  places  i. 
Solinii)^^.  A  irenus  of  3  species,  one  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Mandrake  mentioned  int^enesis,chap.  HO. 
In  America  the  name  Mandrake  is  applied  to  the  May- 
apple.  Podophyllum  ptltutitin.  but  the  Mandrake  of  his- 


1353.   Mandrake. 
From  an  old  herbal  (see  Mandragora) . 

tory  was  a  plant  with  a  larere  spindle-shaped  root  which 
was  supposed  sometimes  to  become  forked  and  resemble 
the  human  form.  In  this  condition  it  was  used  as  an 
aphrodisiac.  The  plant  was  also  called  Love-apple,  and 
many  superstitions  nbout  it  still  survive.  TheoUl  Uerbals 
abound  in  fanciful  pictures  of  the  Mandrake,  one  of 
which  is  reproduced  in  F'ig.  l.'{58.  M.offifin(ir>nn  is  sold 
in  America  and  may  be  cult,  in  the  hardy  border  for 
its  folk-lore  interest.  Jf.  a>ititinn(iJis  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  true  Mandrake.  Both  are  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  J/.  catthsceHs  is  found  in  the 
Himalayas. 

Mandragoras  are  nearly  stemless.  perennial  herbs 
with  thick  roots  and  large,  stalked,  wavy-margined  Ivs,, 
the  later  ones  being  usually  narrower  and  entire,  and 
rather  large  fis.  varying  from  whitish  throutrh  bluish 
violet  an<l  purplish  shades.  The  tls.  are  bell-shaped, 
about  .l-cut,  netted-veined  and  borne  in  clusters  among 
the  tufted  Ivs.  Calyx  deeply  5-cut;  sinus  of  the  corolla 
induplicate  between  the  lobes. 

officinirum,  Linn.  ( M.  officindlis.  Mill. ).  Mandkake. 
Lvs.  ovate,  the  first  obtuse,  the  rest  acuminate:  calyx 
teeth  lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  oblong  berry,  Woolson 
says  it  needs  a  shady  place.  R.H.  1897,  p.  131,     w,  ^kl. 

MANDRAKE  in  .\merica  means  the  May  Apple  ( Podo- 
phyllum) but  the  Mandrake  of  history  is  Maudrngora. 

MANflTTIA  (Xavier  Manetti.  of  the  botanic  garden 
at  Florence,  born  17231.  Ruhitirefp.  This  includes  the 
common  Manettia  Vine,  M.  bicolor,  which  has  scarlet, 


tubular  fls.  an  inch  or  more  long,  with  5  spreading  yel- 
low tips.  It  is  a  twining  plant,  and  is  often  trained  to 
pillars  and  trellises  both  indoors  and  out,  as  it  blooms 
more  or  less  the  year  round.  It  can  also  be  trained  into 
a  bushy  form.  By  Index  Kewensis  M.  ^/i-o/or  is  referred 
M.  !(itto-rnhra.  although  the  former  is  the  older  name, 
William  Watson  writes  of  M.  hirolor  ((\n.  .')«».  p.  fi) :  "It 
has  been  in  cultivation  about  tifty  years,  but  until  re- 
cently it  was  practically  lost,  and  its  place  and  name 
taken  by  a  much  inferior  species,  the  correct  name  of 
which  is  3/.  hifto-rubra.  I  believe  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Godseff  for  the  recovery  of  the  true  plant,  he  hav- 
ing found  it  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  a  few 
years  ago."  Apparently  the  chief  recorded  difference  be- 
tween these  two  species  is  that  the  calyx-lobes  of  .lA.  hi 
color  are  lanceolate  or  narrower,  while  those  of  M.  In- 
tio-ruhfii  are  ovate. 

The  Manettia  Vine  is  a  rather  old-fashioned  plant,  and 
generally  easy  of  culture.  It  is  fairly  satisfactory  as  a 
cool  conservatory  vine,  but  is  an  easy  prey  to  red  spider 
and  mealy  bug.  The  tls.  are  short-lived,  and  not  the 
best  for  cutting.  Some  gardeners  would  rather  have 
Cupheas  or  t/in'iihinia  Pt  nrlmsieiiHis.  Manettias  are 
prop,  by  cuttintrs  of  young  growth  inserted  in  sand  with 
Itottom  heat.  For  summer  use  the  vines  should  have  a 
sheltered  but  sunny  position. 

Manettia  is  a  genus  of  about  .30  species  of  twining 
herbs  and  slender  subshrubs  from  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal America.  Glabrous  or  villous:  lvs.  usually  lonir- 
acuniinate :  tls.  small  or  rather  large,  axillary,  solitary  or 
in  short  corymbs  or  panicles,  white,  blue  or  red;  calyx- 
lobes  4.  rarely  ."».  short  or  long,  narrow  or  broad:  corolla 
tube  short  or  lonsr.  terete  or  angled,  straight  or  curve«l. 
glabrous  or  pilose  within;  stanuMis  4.  "MntsKt  ijhihrit 
or  Manettia"  is  advertised  in  Amer.,  but  no  Matsea  ap- 
pears in  botanical  treatises. 

A.   FItt.  red.  tipped  tftllow. 

B.    C'lhfT-lohts  li.niceohite,  narrow. 

bicolor,    Past,     Fig,   1359.     Lvs. 
lanceolate  acute,  sliirhtly  irlaucous: 
calyx  of  4  or  8  reflexed  lobes,   Mts. 
near  Rio  .Taniero,    P,  M,  Vol. 
Gn.:)«>:122<».    F.S.2:r.9.   R.B. 21:49. 
Gt.  47,  p.  '21A.  —  M'nitttia  hiroh 
easy  to  grow,  but  it  is  short- 
and  consequently  must  be 
renewed   often,      Well- 
trained  specimens  are  very 
pretty, 

BB.    CaJyx-lohes  orate- 
acuminate,  leafi/. 

Ittteo-riibra,  Benth.  Pu- 
bescent: lvs.  ovate  or  ob- 
long, acute,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  tomentose  be- 
neath: pedicels  solitary: 
calyx  not  toothed  in  the 
sinuses:  corolla  tomentose 
outside,  equally  tubular, 
straight.  Brazil. —  The 
above  is  a  full  translation 
of  the  original  description. 

AA.    Fls.  red. 

cordifolia,  Mart.  ( M.cor- 
datit.  Hort.i.  Lvs.  ovate, 
cordate  at  base,  finely  pu- 
bescent on  both  sides:  pe- 
duncles axillarv.  1-fld. 
Brazil.  B.R.  22:1806.  B.M.  3202.-Cult.  outdoors  in 
Fla.  and  Calif.,  and  makes  a  fine  subject  for  planting 
out  in  the  North.  w_  jj, 

MANF^fiDA.   See  ^graic. 

MANGEL-WURZEL.  A  race  of  beets  with  very  large 
roots,  grown  for  fodder.    Often  called  Beta  vulgaris, 
var.  mavrorhisa. 

MANOtFERA  (Latin,  mango-hearing  :  Mango  being 
the  Hindoo  name  of  the  fniit ).  .!  nacardldcetr.  A  genus 
of  27  species  of  tropical  Asian  trees,  of  which  M.  Indica, 


1359.  Manettia  bicolor  (X33). 
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the  Mantro,  is  cult,  everywhere  in  th«*  tro|»!cs.  Tlie  fruit 
( Fijf .  i;!»»(>)  is  lartre  (4-5  in.  lonir)  antl  kidney-shaped, 
the  skin  heing  smooth,  rather  s«>ft.pale  (rreen,  yellow  or 
half-red,  and  resinous.  Inside  is  a  larure  seed  nearly  as 
loni?  as  the  fruit.  The  shell  of  the  seed  is  rough  and 
fibrous  ;  the  kernel  is  shaped  like  a  bean  and  is  sonie- 
tinies  roasted  and  eaten  like  chestnuts,  lu  a  poor 
variety  of  Mango  the  pulp  is  so  full  of  fiber  that  the 
fruit  is  sucke<l  rather  than  eaten,  and  beginners  say  it 
tastes  like  a  ball  of  cotton  soaked  in  turpentine  and 
molasses.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  common  or 
turpentine  variety,  but  the  improved  kinds  are  not  un- 
pleasantly fibrous.  There  are  8aid  to  be  I'M)  or  more 
varieties  cult,  in  India,  where  the  Mango  is  n)ost  es- 
teemed. All  parts  of  the  Mango  tree  have  a  sweet,  resin- 
ous fragrance  which  suggests  turpentine. 

In  the  tropics  the  Mantro  is  a  staple  article  of  food 
during  the  hot  months.  The  rip<'  fruits  are  eaten  raw, 
either  plain  or  sliced  with  wine,  .>ngar  and  nutmetr.  The 
unripe  fruits  are  n>ade  into  jelli»  ^,  preserves,  tarts  and 
pickles.  Starch  and  glucose  are  also  made  from  Man- 
goes. A  wine  is  made  by  adding  vinegar  to  the  juice  of 
Mangoes.  Various  domestic  aninuils  are  aNo  fond  of 
the  fruit.  As  to  qualitv,  the  Mango  is  ratiki-d  l»y  some 
next  to  the  finest  pineapples  and  the  mangosteen. 

The  Mango  is  extensively  cultivate<l  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  slightly  in  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif.  A  sketch 
of  its  history  in  Florida  is  found  in  Bulletin  1,  I)iv.  of 
Pomology,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Atrric,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  taken  :  No  fruit  stood  hii:her  in  the 
popular  esteem  in  parts  of  south  Florida  than  the  Mauiro 
at  the  time  when  the  disastrous  freeze  of  .January.  l>.sti, 
killed  to  the  groun«l  every  or  almost  every  tree  north 
of  Fort  Myers.  In  1?>84, 1'J.l.WO  fruits  were  shipi>ed  from 
Jamaica  to  the  I'nited  States,  and  brought  jjlHtO.  In 
their  eighth  year  from  seed  two  Florida  trees  bore 
I'.J.OOO  fruits.  Some  of  these  fruits  weigheu  a  pound.  In 
all  cases  where  the  trees  were  well  cared  for  they  pro- 
duced from  4.(><H>  to  9,000  Mangoes  each  when  once  well 
in  bearing.  Mangoes  were  shipped  to  Chi<*airo  and 
brought  60  cents  a  dozen.  The  fruit  ripens  .Tuiie-Sej't. 
The  only  varieties  advertised  in  America  in  1>»W  were  the 
(."ommon  or  Turpentine.  Cole,  Black.  Long.  No.  11.  Apri- 
cot and  Apple.  The  following  have  been  advertised  in 
the  past:  Alphonse.  Banchore.  Devanibria,  <ireen  Mexi- 
can. Melachoton,  Pirie.  Yam.  The  Man^'o  can  ]>e  fruited 
under  glass  in  the  North.  It  requires  a  winter  t»^ni- 
perature  of  60°. 

The  Mango  tree  is  evergreen,  grows  .^0-40  ft.  hiirh 
and  makes  a  round,  den^e  top  (see  Fig.  I3t)l ).    The  fis. 

are  small  and  produced  in 
terminal  pyramidal  panicles. 
A  greenhouse  specimen  in 
England  is  said  to  have 
borne  lOS  panicles,  each  con- 
taining 2.100  ris.,  or  a  total 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  fis. 
The  Mango  is  presumaldy  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Miniifoes  in  JtinDiira.— 
The  Mango  was  first  known 
in  the  New  World  in  Brazil, 
whence  it  was  brought  to 
Barbadoes  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In 
\~f<'2  a  French  vessel  on  its 
way  to  Haiti  was  captured 
by  one  of  Hodney '  s  s(jua<lron 
and  brouirhtas  a  prize  to. Ja- 
maica:  the  collection  of  eco- 
nomic plants  on  board  was 
deposited  in  the  Botatiic 
Garden.  Many  of  the  plants 
were  new  to  the  island,  and 
amonirst  these  was  the 
Man  CO.  It  is  said  that  the 
book  containing  the  local 
names  of  the  fruits  was 
thrown  overboard.  The 
plants  were  numbered,  and 
Nos.  11  and  32  have  become  famous  varieties  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  colortd  plate  in  the  Botanical  3Iaga- 
zine  (4510;  is  supposed  to  represent  No.  32. 
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1361.  Maneifera  Indica. 

In  Jamaica  it  has  become  thoroughly  naturalized  and 
one  of  the  commonest  trees.  In  wet  districts  it  is  lialde 
to  cease  fruiting  after  a  few  years,  probably  on  account 
of  its  vigorous  growth.  It  is  recommended  to  treat  it 
as  one  would  other  fruit  trees  in  temperate  climates  in 
similar  circumstances.  Propagation  is  effected  either  by 
sowing  the  seed  of  good  varieties  or  grafting  from  a 
good  variety  on  strong  seedlings.  The  fruit  on  trees 
grown  from  seed  is  not  true  to  the  parent  in  every  case, 
but  the  percentage  is  so  large  that  this  has  been  tlie 
usual  method  employed.  The  kind  of  grafting  employeil 
is  that  known  as  grafting  by  approach  or  inarching. 
Any  kind  of  soil  suits  il.  Wm.  Fawcett. 

MatujLHs  in  Florida.  — The  Mango  deserves  to  be 
planted  on  well-protected  land  all  over  south  Florida. 
The  best  soil  is  iiisrh.  well-drained,  sandy  land  suitable 
for  oranges,  but  the  Maniro  thrive*  also  on  black-jack, 
scrul)  and  spruce-pine  lands. where  mo.*t  other  trees  are 
a  failure.  Any  good  fertilizer  will  make  the  Mango 
grow,  but  for  fruit  use  plenty  of  ashes  or  sulfate  of 
potash  beside  the  ustial  manure.  In  case  of  a  hard 
freeze  cut  the  trunk  back  at  once  to  sound,  live  wood. 
The  Mango  tree  is  very  handsome.  The  young  si-owths 
are  wine-colored.  E.  N.  Heasonek. 

^langifera  is  a  genus  of  27  species  acconMng  to  the 
latest  monographer.  En::ler  in  DC.  Mon.  Phan.  4:  195 
( l^N'}).  They  are  all  tropical  Asian  trees,  their  nearest 
allv  of  horticultural  value  being  the  Cashew,  which  is 
fully  described  under  Anacardium.  Lvs.  alternate, 
stalked,  leathery,  entire  :  fis.  polygamo-dia»cious; 
calyx  4-5-parted;  petals  4-5.  overlapping,  the  mitldle 
nerve  usually  thickened:  fertile  stamens  1,  or  4-5: 
style  filiform. 

indica.  Linn-  Manoo.  Fies.l.ir,0-1.  Lvs.  thickish.r^lO 
in.  lontr.  with  about  15  pairs  of  lateral  nerves:  panicle 
lontrer  than  the  lvs.,  densely  covered  with  short,  yellow- 
ish hairs:    disk  tumid  (not  minute),  4-5-lobed,  wider 
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than  the  ovary:  petals  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  disk, 
5,  rarely  4.  with  1-5  reins,  which  are  prominent  on  the 
upper  ^.ille  but  scarcely  so  at  the  apex:  fertile  stamens 
1-J,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  disk.    B.  M.  ioia. 

W.  M. 
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MANGROVE  f probably  an 

altert-d  .Malhyuii  name)  is  « 
name  applied  to  species  of 
Hhizophora  (Ureek.  root- 
fifiiritii/)'  The  Khizophoras 
are  perhaps  5  or  ti  in  num- 
ber, and  are  widely  distri- 
buted on  tropical  shores. 
The  genus  ifives  name  tu 
the  family  lihiz"ph>>rucfit. 
which  Betitham  6:  Hooker 
1362.  The  beginning  of  germi-  place  in  close  relation  to 
nation  in  the  Mangrove,      the  CoMhrrlacea  and  Myr- 

tnrt't .  The  coninion  Man- 
grove. Ji.  MnuijI-,  Linn.,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
plants  on  the  swampy  shores  of  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal seas.  It  is  not  iu  cultivation,  but  its  strange  meth- 
ods of  propairatiou  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  plants.  Tlie  following  account  is  reprinted  from 
Bailey's  "Lessons  with  Plants:" 

The  31anjfrove  grows  on  the  low  shores  of  tropical 
lantls.  It  extends  as  far  north  as  the  twenty-ninth  par- 
allel in  Florida,  and  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  It  is  a  spreadintr  bush, 
reaching  a  height  of  15  to  25  feet  upon  the  short-s.  but 
becoming  a  tall  tree  in  various  places.  It  is  an  important 
airenf  iu  the  extension  of  land  into  the  sea.  The  means 
by  which  this  result  is  accomplished  are  two.  The  fruit 
is  small  and  capsule-like,  but  does  not  fall  from  the  tree 
at  maturity.  A  fruit  is  shown  natural  size  in  Fig.  1302. 
The  seed  is  germinating,  sending  its  caulicle  out  through 
the  apex  of  the  fruit.  In  Fis;.  13tKi  the  germination  is 
further  progressed.  In  Fig.  1;{G4.  gennination  is  nearly 
completed.  The  seed  has  endosperm.  The  cotyledons  do 
not  unfold  in  germination,  but  a  woody  tube  grows  from 
them  and  projects  from  the  fruit  to  the  point  «/.  Inside 
this  tube  is  the  plumule.  The  hypocotyl  continues  to 
elongate,  becoming  thick  and  heavy  at  its  lower  end. 
When  G  inches  or  a  foot  lone,  it  breaks  away  from  the 
joint  a.  carryingthe  liberated  plumule  with  it.  and  strikes 
root-end  down  in  the  mud.  Roots  pu>h  out  from  the 
lower  end.  and  the  epicoiyl  rapidly  elongates  and  rears 
itself  alMjve  the  water.   A  piece  of  a  Mangrove  branch  is 

shown  natural  size  iu  Fig. 
1365.  An  aerial  root  is  push- 
ing through  the  thick  bark. 
The  root  makes  a  strong 
curve  when  it  strikes  off  the 
branch,  antl  then  grows  di- 
rectly downward  towards  the 
water.  The  branch  from  which 
it  springs  may  be  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  water,  or  it 
may  be  10  feet:  but  the  root 
pushes  on  until  it  inserts  it- 
self in  the  mud,  and  there 
makes  a  root  system  of  its 
own.  These  long,  lithe,  de- 
scending roots  iFiff.  13WI, 
swaying  in  the  wind,  are  char- 
acteristic feat  ares  of  the  Man- 
grove swamp.  Usually  the 
hanging  roots  are  un- 
branche«l.  but  now  and  then 
the  tip  iireaks  up  into  short 
branchs  i  Fig.  1367)  before  it  reaches  the  water.  These 
long  root>  remain  attached  at  the  upper  en«l.  and  become 
trunks.  The  Mangrove  plantation,  therefore,  becomes 
an  interwoven  mass,  and  thus  marches  on  into  the  tidal 
ri%'ers  and  the  ocean,  catching  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
the  sea:  and  therebv  it  builds  land  and  extends  the 
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shores.  In  the  quiet  recesses  of  the  Mangrove  swamp 
a<|uatic  and  amphibious  lifetinds  refuge.  The  sbell-tisb 
cling  to  the  trunks  and  at  low  tide  they  are  exposed,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  stories  of  the  early  exjdorers  that 
oysters  grow  on  trees.  All  this  will  recall  the  accounts 
of  the  iianyan  tree,  and  there  are  wild  tig  trees  (the 
banyan  is  a  tig  >  iu  Florida  and  southward  which  behave 
in  a  similar  way.  It  seems  strange  that  roots  should 
strike  out  into  the  air.  but  the  reader  may  have  observed 
the  "brace  roots"  near  the  ground  on  Indian  com;  and 
many  plants,  as  the  ivy  and  trumpet-creeper,  climb  by 
means  of  roots. 


MANIHOT  ( native  Brazilian  name).  Euphnrbiacecr. 
About  M»  species  of  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
milky  juice,  occurring  in  tropical  America,  mostly  in 
Brazil.  Nearly  always  smooth  and  blue-green  colored: 
Ivs.  alteriL^.te.  entire  or  pahnately  lobed  or  divided: 
lis.  large  for  the  order,  racemose  or  paniculate,  terminal 
or  axillary,  monoeceous;  calyx  imbricate  in  the  bud, 
carapanulate  or  radiate,  often  petyl-like,  5-lobed;  petals 
none:  stamens  few,  in  2  whotis  in  the  angles  of  the 
disk:  capsules  3-celled.  3-seeded.  Not  much  grown  in 
greenhouses,  except  in  forms  of  M.  pnJmnta.  The  eco- 
nomic species  may  do  well  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  being  intro<luced.  Ac- 
cording to  Nicholson,  they  are  best  grown  in  peat  loam 
and  sand,  and  propagated  by  cuttings  of  young,  rather 
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fine  shoots,  rooted  un«ler  a  l>ell-i;la.<«s  in  sandy  p<*at. with 
bottom  heat.  The  rtr"»t  species  is  crown  in  Florida,  and 
all  are  pnx'urable  from  southern  ralifornia.  The  culti- 
vation of  Ca.S8ara  is  now  attracting  mucti  attention  in 
Florida. 

Olaiidvii,  MUll.  Arg.  Ceara  Ribber  Tree.  Lvs. 
long -petioled.  peltate,  deeply  .S-.'>-palm»tely  parted,  or 
the  upper  entire:  division-*  entire,  broad,  ovate-lanceo- 
late: tis.  pani«'ulate:  bract  sniull.  Brazil:  exten<^ivfly 
>rrown  in  Ceylon  and  India.  — Iti^  juice  gives  the  Ceara 
rubber. 

utilissima,  Pohl.  Cassava,  or 
Mamuc  Plant.  Bitter  Cas- 
sava. Fijrs.  136»-l»y,  Roots 
tieshy.  cylindrical,  sometimes 
weiirliintr  as  niuoh  a8  3(>TK)unds, 
and  .i  ft.  long,  very  poisonous: 
stems  knotty,  about  3  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  lorir  petioled,  not  ptitate, 
deeply  ii-T-lobed  ;  lobes  lanceo- 
late.entire:  bracts  small,  entire: 
calyx  glabrous  outside,  p»il>eru- 
lent  within,  yellowish,  5-pHrted: 
^laments  glabrous ;  anthers 
short:  capsule  and  ovary  dis- 
tinctly wiutr-angled.  July.'  Bra- 
zil. B.M.  3071.  — Cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  the  tropics,  where 
the  Ca-sava  made  from  the 
roots  is  a  staple  food.  Tapio<'a 
is  made  from  the  root-starch  by 
drying  it  in  pellets  on  heated 
plates.  The  pois<»nous  juice  is 
pressed  out  in  preparation  or 
rendered  harmless  by  heating. 

palmata,  var.  Aipi,  Miill. 
Arg.  (J/.  J  »'///.  Pohl  I.  Sweet 
Ca.ssava.  riosely  related  to 
the  la^t,  but  the  root  more  red- 
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The  descending  root. 


1367.     Multiple  tips   of   a 
M«mgTOve  root-branch. 


di*h  colored  and  non-poisonous:  anthers  elongated: 
capsule  only  angular  above,  not  winged.  Brazil.  — Used 
as  the  last,  but  not  so  extensivelv. 

.1.  B.  ?.  Norton. 

The  cultivation  of  Cassava  is  of  the  .simplest  descrip- 
tion in  the  West  Indies.  A  piece  of  the  stem.  2  or  3 
feet  long,  is  planted  in  somewhat  sandy  ground  and  left 
to  its  fate,  with  occasional  hoeing  of  weeds.  In  suitable 
soils  in  the  driest  parts  of  .Tamaica.it  produces  enor- 
mous crops  with  little  or  no  attention, 

Ceara  Rubber  has  not  been  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies  to  any  extent,  but  it  is  like  Cassava  in  its  capa- 


bility of  growing  In  dry.  sandy  soil.  It  would  probably 
yiebi  more  rubber  if  grown  in  districts  where  irrigation 
is  possible.  wm.  Fawcktt, 

MAHITOBA,    See  Canada. 

MANNA.   SeeAlhagi. 

MANNING,  BOBERT  (July  18.  1784,  to  Oct.  10,  1H42), 
wa.«i  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  accurate  of  American 
descriptive  pomologists.  In  lf_'3  he  establi.«hed  his 
" Pomological  Ganlen"  at  Salem.  Mass..  for  the  purpose 
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of  collecting  and  proving  varieties  of  fruits.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  this  garden  contained  more  varieties 
of  fruits  than  had  ever  been  collected  in  America.  Pears 
were  his  specialty,  but  he  had  all  the  fruits  which  would 
thrive  in  his  climate.  These  fruits  numbered  nearly 
2.(>oO  varieties,  of  which  about  one-half  were  pears. 
These  varieties  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  this 
country,  and  also  from  Europe.  The  new  pears  of  Van 
Mons.  the  Flemish  scientist  and  propounderof  a  theory 
of  plant  variation  (see  "Survival  of  the  Unlike."  Essay 
V),  were  introduced  largely  by  him.  He  also  received 
valuable  acquisitions  from'  Robert  Thompson,  of  the 
fruit  department  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
In  1838,  Manning  rublished  at  Salem  his  "Book  of 
Fruits,  being  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  most  valu- 
able varieties  of  the  pear,  apple,  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
for  New-England  culture."  It  also  contained  Itush-fruits, 
grape  and  hardy  trees  and  shnibs.  It  was  published  as 
"First  Series  for  18;{S."  which  indicates  that  its  author 
intended  to  issue  other  parts.  All  the  descriptions 
were  drawn  from  the  fruits  themselves.  The  book  was 
well  illustrated.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  John 
M.  Ives:  and  Ives  made  a  second  edition  of  the  work  in 
1^44  under  the  title  "Book  of  Fruits,"  and  a  third  in 
1847  as  "New-England  Book  of  Fruits."  At  this  day  it 
is  diflficult  to  appreciate  the  work  of  a  man  like  Man- 
ning. In  those  days,  varieties  were  all-important.  The 
scientific  management  of  orchards  had  not  yet  arisen. 
Varieties  were  confused.  Manning  and  his  compeers 
opened  the  way  for  correct  nonjf-nclature  and  systematic 
pomology,  and  established  the  idea  of  testing  varieties. 
His  decisions  on  nomenclature  were  accepted  as  final. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  For  a  reference  to  the  position  of 
Manning's  work  in  our  history,  see  the  article  Hortiiui- 
furt-:  also  Tilton's  Journ.  Hort.  7.  pp.  157-8.  His  son.  of 
the  same  name,  is  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  L.  H.  B. 

MAN-OF-THE-EAETH.    Tpomaea  panditrata. 

MANURE  (from  old  French  manuvrerAo  cultivate  by 
hand:  Latin  wanus.  hand,  and  opera,  works  i.  In  the 
broadest  sense.  Manure  is  any  substance  applied  to  the 
soil  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  productivity.  The  ex- 
crements of  animals,  mixed  or  unmixed  with  straw  or 
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other  a)»Hc>rl>eiit8.  are  UMnallvHpoken  of  a.s  barn  Manures. 
Coninu'rcial  Manures  or  "fertilizers"  are  u«<uttily  coucen- 
tratt'd  forms  of  uitrotfen,  potanh  aD<l  phosphoric  a<'i«l, 
niixe«l  or  uninixed  (  see  Ffrtiliitm  ) ;  green  Manures  are 
lif^in^plantH  plowe<l  under  to  furnish  humus  and  increase 
pro<lut'tivity;  Hmen<lment>«  are  .sul>stHUc»'s.  sn«')j  as  lime, 
which  may  increase  the  growth  and  healthfulueHS  uf 
plants  hy  improving  the  physical  con 
<iitoin  of  the  soil  and  by  setting  free  un- 
available plant-food.  In  general  farm- 
inif,  barn  Slanures  are  usually  applied  in 
the  raw  or  unrotted  state;  in  horticul- 
ture, rotted  or  partially  rotted.    Horse 


Manure  is  used  for  hotbeds,  while  cow  Manure,  mixed 
with  soil,  is  best  for  forming  a  moist,  rich,  potting 
earlli.  Dung,  the  solid  voidings  of  animals,  after  weath- 
erint;  for  a  time,  is  also  a  valuable  addition  to  potting 
earth.  Florists  often  keep  a  number  of  dairy  cattle  that 
an  abun<lant  supply  of  bovine  Manure,  which  is  so  valu- 
able in  floriculture,  may  beat  hand.  Commercial  Manures 
are  used  in  small  quantities,  either  direct  or  in  solution. 
Nitrogen  stimulates  the  vegetative  system  and  tends  to 
produce  rapid  growth  an<i  dark  foliage,  ['hosphoric  acid. 
a  noil  g  other  effects,  h.asthatof  producing  well-developed 
yilump  seeds  and  fruits;  potash  may  auirment  these  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  increase  and  intensify  the  color  of  the 
bloom. 

Barn  Manures  are  more  highly  prized  than  formerly. 
Waste  of  their  valuable  constituents  is  now  largely 
avoided  either  by  applying  them  to  the  land  day  by  day, 
as  t'ley  are  produced,  or  by  more  rational  methods  of 
caring' for  them  until  they  are  partly  rotted  or  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  most  suitable  application  to  the 
land.  Covered  yards  or  pits  are  now  sometimes  used 
for  temporarily  storing  Manures,  where  they  can  have 
water  added  if  too  dry  and  if  likely  to  "flrefang:"or 
absorbents,  such  as  straw,  dry  muck,  gyp-;um  and  the 
like,  may  be  used  if  they  are  too  watery.  When  bedding 
is  abundant,  the  animals  may  take  their  exercise  in  the 
covered  yard,  as  they  will  solidify  the  Manure  by  tramp- 
ing it,  thereby  diminishing  loss  by  too  rapid  fermenta- 
tion.  Salt  and  gypsum  both  conserve  plant-food  in  ma- 


nures when  spread  over  the  mass  from  time  to  time  In 
xmall  (quantities.  The  quantity  and  vhIuh  of  Manure 
made  liy  domestic  animals  is  not  realized  by  those  who 
allow  it  to  be  scattered  over  large,  open  barnyards  or 
allow  it  to  remain  for  considerable  pe-io<ls  under  the 
eaves  of  the  barn.  Extended  experiments  at  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  showed  that  the  following  amounts 

of  excrements  were  produced 
dally  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  livti 
weight  of  animal: 

Sb«»ep  34.11bs. 

Calves 67.8  IbH. 

Pigs KJ«  n»«. 

Cows 74.1  lb«. 

Horses 4H.H  Ihs. 

Fowls 39.t<  lbs. 

Animals  fed  on  a  hiirhly  nitro- 
genous or  narrow  rat  ion  (as  1:4), 
u-s  were  the  pigs  in  tlie  above  In- 
vestigations, consume  large 
quanttities  <»f  water  and  produce 
a  large  amount  of  Manure,  the 
weight  of  which  often  exceeds 
the  amount  of  food  ccmsumed; 
Thile  those  fed  on  a  carbonaceous 
or  wide  ration  (as  1:9)  consume 
comparatively  little  water  and 
produce  h>s  weight  of  manure. 

^ome  conditions  affecting  the 
production  of  Manure  and  its 
value  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
If  the  plant-food  value  of  Manure 
is  computed  at  the  price  that  is 
paid  for  the  same  constituents  in 
fertilizers,  it  is  found  that  the 
value  of  Manure  pro«luced  by  ani- 
mals is  e<iual  to  .'{0  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  their  food.  Young 
animals  produce  poorer  Manure 
than  mature  ones.  The  excre- 
ments of  anininls  which  give  a 
product,  as  milk  or  young,  are 
poorer  than  those  from  non-pro- 
ductive animals.  The  more  abun- 
dant the  ration  the  less  complete 
the  digestion  and  the  greater  the 
value  of  the  Manure  produced. 
Concentrated  and  nitrogenous 
foods  result  in  richer  an<l  more 
valuable  excrements  than  uncon- 
centrated  or  carbonaceous  fo(»ds. 
Liberal  salting  and  excessively 
succulent  foods  diminish  the 
value  of  Manures.  The  amount 
and  kind  of  bedding  affect  not  only  the  quantity  but 
the  value  per  ton.  Animals  kept  in  cold  quarters  drink 
little  water,  digest  their  food  closely  and  pro<luce  a  Ma- 
nure relatively  small  in  amount  and  poor  in  quality. 

Kich  Manures  are  relatively  more  valuable  per  unit 
of  contained  fertility  than  poor  ones.  Plants  are  most 
benefitted  when  they  receive  extra  nourishment  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth.  Coarse,  low-trrade  Ma- 
nures should  be  weathered  or  rotted  to  improve  their 
availability,  even  though  some  loss  may  occur.  A  unit 
of  plant-food  in  high-gra«le  fertilizers  or  well-preserved, 
rotted  Manures  is  worth  more  than  in  low  grades.  The 
valuable  constituents  in  farm  Manures  are  not  so  quickly 
available  as  they  are  in  high-grade  fertilizers,  but  they 
have  an  additional  value,  since  they  furnish  humus, 
liirhten  the  soil  and  increase  its  power  to  hold  moisture, 
while  assisting  in  liberating  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  soil.  The  value  of  Manurf  as  set  down  below  is 
determined  by  investigations  d'  ring  the  winter  months, 
an<l  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  com- 
puted at  15,  6  and  \%  cent*  per  pound,  respectively. 
The  indirect  beneficial  effects  of  Manure  are  considered 
an  equal  offset  for  the  slightly  less  availability  of  their 
plant-food  constituents  as  compared  with  fertilizers: 
Kind  nf  Manure  Tahip  per  ton. 

Sheep $3  .{0 

Calves 2  17 

Pigs 3  29 

Cows 2  02 

Horses 2  21 


1369.   Manihot. 

The  plant  whose  roots  produce  tapioca 

(See  p.  981.) 
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fiimitf«]  anioiintn  of  bt^dilint;  were  UHf>«l  in  the  testM  from 
wbirh  the  fore^uini;  H^^ures  were  made. 

A't'id  of  animal.  Valu*  ptr  y^ar. 

FowU  (l.lKHt  lh«.  of) ».M   10 

SJu-^p       "  '•       •_•«  (R* 

TrtlveH      "  "        -'14:. 

IMlcs  '*  "        «»  ^H 

<'ow<t         "  '•        •_•!» 'J7 

f'^ually  these  animals  are  kept  in  the  stahles  lnjt  half  of 
the  year,  uiid  ineviiattiy  some  loss  will  ooeur,  therefore 
it  will  he  safe  to  estimate  the  recovered  value  per  year 
at  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  uhove. 

Heret«/fore  the  waste  of  the  valuahle  constituents  of 
Manures  in  the  United  States  has  been  very  >freat.  Until 
1  -cently,  lariy^e,  open  barnyards  have  been  the  rule.  In 
the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
r.'infall  excee«Is  MO  inches  per  annum.  Many  barnyanls 
contain  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre.  One  in<'h  of 
rainfall  equals  ll;{  tons  of  water  per  acre.  If  this  be  mul- 
tiplied by  thirty,  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  is  secured  of 
the  water  which  larirely  passes  through  or  over  the  Ma. 
nure  and  carries  off  its  most  soluble  and  hen«*e  most 
valuable  constituents.  The  loss  of  value  in  Manures 
exposed  at  Ithaca,  in  loose  heaps  of  from  two  to  ten  tons, 
during  six  months,  was  as  follows: 

18Hf).   Horse  manure 42  < 

iH'.Hi.   Horse  iniiJiure C'J'V 

l."i<.M».   ('i)w  manure :!(•'•, 

I6tsii.   Mixed,  L-umpacteU i)i 

Even  in  horticulture,  where  a  more  liberal  use  of 
Manure  than  in  f^eneral  farmint;  is  ailmissable,  too  much 
reliance  is  often  placed  on  Manures  and  too  little  on 
tillajre.    Jlanures  may  furnish  plant-food,  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  conserve  and  increase 
heat  and  moisture.    Ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  food 
as  the  plants  can  utilize  is  sometimes  applied.    Growth 
and  development  are  more  largely  determined   by  the 
amount  of  moistiire  than  by  the  amount  of  plant-food. 
J'ive  tons  of  preserved  liarn  Manure  contain  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric   acid  an«l  potash,   (»0,   30  and  45 
pounds,   respectively.      Twenty-five  bushels 
of  wheat,  with  straw,  contain  45  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen, 18  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,   and  27  lbs,        v-    '^r. 
of  potash.    Most  soils  contain  large  amounts 
of  unavailable  or  difficultly  available   plant- 
food.    Manures  should  be  used  largely  to  feed 
plants  between  the  time  the  nutrients  in  the 
seed  have  been  exhausted  and  that  when  the 
plants  have  secured  a  firm  hold  on  the   soil 
by  manifold  rootlets.     Except  where  other- 
wise nn»st  suitable  and  convenient,  barn  Ma-  *^  '' 
nures  should  be  spread  thinly  in  the  autumn 
or  early  winter  on  the  surface  where  plants 
are  growinir,  thus  imitating  nature  s  methods  of  main- 
taining and  increasing  productivity,     j    p   Roberts, 

MAFANIA  (aboriginal  name).  CyperdcKr.  Perhaps 
{»  or  8  describetl  species  in  tropical  countries,  compris- 
ing strong  perennial  herbs,  with  broad  and  strong  Ivs. 
arising  from  the  crown,  and  large  tl. -clusters  on  mostly 
leafless  scapes:  the  small,  perfect  lis.  contain  usually  6 
hypogynous  scales,  usually  3  stamens,  and  3  rtlift»rm 
stiirraas:  nutlet  sessile.  H  angled.  The  only  species  in 
the  Amer.  trade  is  H.  pandanaefdlia,  Sander.  Its  nativity 
is  not  given,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
this  genus  (seeGt.4y,  p.  .522).  The  plant  is  represented 
as  pandanus-like,  3-4  ft.  high,  with  long,  narrow,  grace- 
ful, stiftish  hs,  G,C'.  III.  21:;{4;i.  Gt.4«,  p.  523.  In 
European  garden  literature.  M.  Iticida,  N.  E.  Brown, 
and  M.  htlmilis, Vill.  (from  Malayal.  are  also  described. 
Index  Kewensis  regards  these  species  as  one.  M.  hitttiiUs 
being  the  older  name.  It  is  an  erect-growing  plant  with 
oblong  strong-ribbed  Ivs..  which  are  produced  into  long 
petioles  and  taper  into  long:  tail-like  points,  I.H,  .32:557. 
It  is  also  known  as  PaHilaHopht)llnm  Wendlamli,  Hort. 

L.  H.  B. 

MAPLE,    ^ee  Acrr.   Flowering  M.=  J />»^7<^'»j. 

MARANTA  (B.  Maranta, Venetian  botanist,  died  1754). 
Scifaminacetp.  About  10  or  12  tropical  American  herbs. 
Tery  closely  allied  toC'alathea.  butdistinguished  amongst 


oth«»r  thincs  by  having  2  of  the  3  locules  In  the  fruit 
empty.  Most  of  the  plants  cultivuted  as  Marantas  are 
Ualatheas;  and  the  true  Marantas  are  treated  the 
name  as  those  plants.  These  plants  are  often  nnmed  be- 
fore the  flowers  are  known,  and  some  of  the  following 
plants  may  belong  to  the  genus  C'alathea. 

A.    Lntrft  {/rren,  ptihrsrenl  b*'nenth. 
amndinicea,  Linn    Figs.  I37«»-71.    Branched.  2-5  ft. 
hijrii.   tuberous:     Ivs.   ovate-oblontf   and    pointed:     tls. 
white  in  an  ojien  cluster,  the  upper  lip  roundish.   Trop, 
Amer.     B.  .M.  2."{07.  —  One  of  the  sources  of  arrow-root 
(see  ArnnvriKit  \ .  the  plant  beiiiir  often  called  Bermuda 
Arrow-H«»ot.    The  starch  is  obtained  from  the  roots.    It 
thrives  alotig  the  Gulf  coast,  alrhouirh  little  cultivated. 
There  is  a  form  with  leaves  vai  legated  green  and  yellow. 
AA,    I^ftiffM  tfyfcn.  wtrkfif  irifh  xfronf/.  parulh  I  Jiijht- 
C'tiortfU  fftri*  fxtitiilin'j  lr<>tn  uiulrih  ttmniilx  mnr- 
If  in  or  with  a  whitish  ftnti'al  Kttipe. 
spl^ndida,  Lem.     Glabrous;    |\  ,.  2  ft.  or  le-^s  long, 
large,  olijonjr-lanceolate.  with  ba>e  subcordate  or  scune- 
what  cuneate,  short-acuminate  at  apex,  ab<)ve  shining 
dark  green  and  marked  with  pale  green  transverse  bars, 
beneath  violet  re<l.    Brazil.    I.H.  l;5:4r.7-H.  —  By  «»ome  re- 
garded as  C'alathea  (^'.  HpJtmliihi .  Kegel  i.    Resembles 
Citlathta  VtitchidHd.  but  more  robu-t. 


1370.  Maranta  arundir.acea  (X  ^h). 

AAA.    Leaves  blotrheil  or  fxnidcd  with  dark  colors  (s'^me- 
times  contrasted  with  silvery  colors). 

undul&ta,  Lind.iS:  Andn'  (properly  Calathea  uuduJata, 
Hegel  I.  Six  to  8  in,  high,  compai-t;  Ivs.  ovate-oblong, 
the  blade  about  4  in.  long,  subcordate  and  unequal  at 
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1371. 
Maranta  arundinacca. 

(XH.) 


base,  very  short-pointed,  the  surface  undulate,  beneath 
purplish,  above  deep  shining  green,  with  a  whitish 
feathery  stripe  through  the  center.  Peru.  l.H.  iy:ti8. 

lenconetira,  E.  Morr.  (J/.  Kerchov€d}ia,'E.  3Iorr  M. 
Ktrch')vei, Hort.  Vahtth^a  Kvrch'^>vtt^hu,\\ort.) .  Dwarf, 
G-8  in.;  Ivs.  cordate-oblong,  usually  obtuse  or  very 
short-acuminate,  grayish  green  with  oblong  purple 
spots  on  eitiier  side  of  the  midrib.    Brazil.    l.H.  2G:;{53. 

Massange&na.  E.Morr. 

{Calathea  Miixsunge- 
ana,  Hort.).  Larger  in 
all  its  parts  than  the  last: 
Ivs.  elliptic-ovate  to  ob- 
ovate,  rounded  or  trun- 
cate at  base,  the  anex 
abruptly  she  rt-pointed, 
light  purplish  beneath, 
the  upper  part  marked 
with  three  colors.  — olive 
green  tv>wards  the  mar- 
gin, broad  central  band 
of  silvery  gray,  blotches 
of  purple  or  maroon  be 
tween  the  two.  Brazil. 
F.  S.  22:2:{G4-5  (as  M. 
leurou,in-a,  var.  Mas- 
saufjeana  ).  J.H,  II!.  .'iO: 
499  (as  var.  flortntina). 
blcolor,  Ker-Gawl.  A 
foot  high:  Ivs.  roundish 
ovate,  rounded  or  sub- 
cordate  at  the  base,  more 
or  lesf»  wavy  on  \'  <'  mar- 
gin, abruptly  short- 
pointe<!,  light  purple  be- 
low, pale  glacuous  green  above,  with  a  relatively  light- 
colorfd  central  band  and  very  dark  green  or  brown- 
green  blotches  midwav  between  the  rib  and  the  mar- 
gins.  Brazil.   B.R.  10:780.   L.B.C.  10:921. 

The  following  names  arp  found  in  American  trade-lists:  Jf. 
^rt»Y/'/?/(n't  =  Calathea  Buragiiini  .' —  J/.  Horeniana.— M.  ico- 
nifem,  Hort.  fa  form  of  Calathea  MakoyanaM.  has  Ivs.  al>out 
6  in.  long,  obliquely  oval,  yellowish  green,  with  oM«)ng.  deep 
green  spots  or  bars.  Brazil.— J/.  Lubersi.  Foliage  reticulated 
with  yellow. — M.  mvsaica,  Hort.  Lvs.  C-8  in.  long.  o>ilic4uely 
cordate,  shining  green,  marked  with  many  transverse  veins. 
Brazil.— J/.  Porteuna.  See  Stromanthe.— J/.  Sagormnn.  Hort. 
Dwarf:  lvs.  oblong,  inle  green,  with  oblon?-olilique,  deep  green 
bars  on  each  s'de  of  the  midrib.  8.  America.— Jf.  sangulnea. 
See  Stn>manthe. 

See  Cal.ithea  for  the  followinj;  names:  alho-Uneatn,  argyrea, 
linchemiaitn.  Chinihorncensis.  exi'iiia.  fasrhtta.  Fascinator, 
ilhistris.  Lageriana,  LfgrrlUana.  Lietzii.  LhuU'ni.  Makoyana, 
medin-fiicta,  micans.  tiitens,nruata,  jirinccps.  fiulchrlla,  ngalis, 
rnitfo-lineafa.  msea-picta,  stnaragdina,  tvhispatha.  Vatithn- 
heHfii,  Yeitchiana,  virginalis,  Wagneri,  Warscetciczii,  Wioti, 
zebrhia.  L   H.  B. 

MARATTIA  (name  from  J.  F.  Maratti,  an  Italian 
botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century).  JIIarattii}rt'a .  A 
g?nus  of  larire,  coarse-leaved  fern-like  plants  with  the 
sporangia  borne  in  laryre.  boat-shaped  conceptacles  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  species  are  strong- 
growing:  and  ornamental,  some  of  theju  reaching  con- 
side:  able  size. 

fraxinea.  Smith  CI/".  eh>gan>i,  Endl.K  Lvs.  biplnnate, 
€t-]'y  ft.  lontr,  on  stnlks  often  1  in.  or  more  thick  ;  pinnules 
4-<)  in.  loner,  l^-\%  in.  wide,  of  a  leathery  texture  and 
naked  surfaces:  receptacles  submarginal.  West  Africa 
to  Malaysia  and  New  Zealand.         h.  H.  Underwood. 

MARCGRAVIA  is  a  genus  of  Ternstromiaceae,  but 
Jf.  paradojca  =  Monstera  acuminata. 

MARCHANTIA(  Nicholas  Marchant.  French  botanist). 
Man-hantiiirt'if.  A  common  liverwort,  spreading  its 
leaf-like  forkingthallus  on  moist  earth.  M.  polym6rpha, 
Linn.,  has  been  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants,  the 
sods  of  it  being  sold  for  colonizing  in  rock  gartlens.  It 
often  grows  on  damp  sills  and  walls  in  greenhouses. 
The  flat  thallus  is  often  4-5  in.  long  and  1  in.  or  more 
wide,  from  which  rise  peduncles  1  in.  hiL'h,  bearintr  the 
antheridial  disk  or  shield  and  the  star-like  carpoceph- 
alum  on  similar  stalks  1-.3  in.  higli. 


MARGUERITE  or  PARIS  DAISY  is  Chrysanthemum 
friit>  sctn.f.  Blue  Margruerite  is  Felicia  amellodts. 
Reine  M.,  of  the  French,  is  China  Asttr. 

MARGYEICARPUS  (Greek,  p^rtr/i/^rtnV.-  referring  to 
the  white  berries).  Itosiicea'.  Five  species  of  Soutli 
American  subshrub  ,  of  whic''.  J/,  setosus  is  a  heath- 
like plant  cult,  in  rockeries  for  its  numerous  small 
•vhite  berries,  which  are  seen  to  best  advantagp  against 
dark  background.  The  nearest  genus  of  garden  value 
is  Aceena,  which  has  tls.  in  heads,  while  those  of  Mar- 
gyricarpiis  are  solitary  and  axillary.  Branching  shrubs 
with  iucorspicuous  fls.  which  are  sessile  and  jiave  no 
petals.  Lv.-.  alternate,  crowded,  overlapping :  calyx 
tube  persistent:  lobes  4-5:  ovules  solitary,  hanging  from 
the  top  of  the  cell. 

setdsus,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Low-grow  %g.  Peru,  Chile.— 
Int.  by  Franceschi.  Hardy  in  England.  Sometimes 
called  Pearl  Fruit. 

MARICA  (meaning  doubiful;  the  author  of  the  genus 
did  not  explain  ).  Iriddcete.  "Eleven  species  of  tropical 
American  plants  allied  to  Iris  but  with  shcrter-'ived 
flowers  and  convolute  inner  segments.  Th'-ee  species 
are  procurable  from  Dutch  dealer  .  The  fls.  are  2-4  in. 
across,  the  outer  segments  If.r^  •,  white  or  blue,  the 
inner  ones  smaller. with  complicat  'd  and  beautiful  color- 
ing. They  are  planted  in  tne  f  .11,  and  are  hardy  with 
winter  covering.  The  genus  is  neatest  to  Cypella,  but 
the  style  crests  are  petal-like,  while  in  Cypella  they  are 
spur-like  or  flattene<l.  Kootstock  a  short  rhizome:  lvs. 
;^word-shaped,  2-ranked:  fls.  blue,  yellow  or  white. 
Baker,  Iridea?,  18<»2. 

A.    Outer  S((jments  pure  whit 

grrdcilis,  F.erb.  Lvs.  1-1 V^  ft.  long,  }4->.  in.  broad: 
fls.  2  in.  across.    B.M.  371.*1. 

AA.    Outer  segments  white,  marJced  at  the  base  with 
brown  and  yellow. 

NortM4na,  Ker.  Lvs.  m-2  in.  broad:  fls.  3-4  in. 
across.    B.M.  054.    l.H.  42:40  ( var.  ,*«7'/<'H(/e».s). 

AAA.    Outer  segments  blue. 

caeriilea,  Ker.  Lvs.  1-1 K  in.  broad :  fls.  .3-4  in.  across. 
B.M.  5t;i2  (as  Cypella  cwrulea  ).  B.R.  9:71.3.  Gn.  25,  p. 
313.    K.W.  1:40. 

M.  Califf'irnica.   See  Sisyrinchium. 

MARIGOLD.  The  oldest  kind  is  the  Pot  Marieold,  the 
dried  rt<.  of  which  are  used  to  season  soups.  It  is  also 
cult,  for  f)rnanient.  See  Cahnidiila  offiritxtlis.  The 
French  Marigold  is  Ta^etex  pafuhi  :  the  African.  T. 
erecta.  The  African  Marigolds  are  mostly  pme  leinon- 
or  orantre-coloied;  the  French  ones  have  these  colors 
and  brown  also,  and  are  often  striped.  For  Cape 
2Iarigold.  see  Dimorphoih<r,i .  For  Fig  Marigold, 
see  Mrsembryanthemutn.  Marsh  Marigold  is  Caltha 
palu.itris. 

MARINE  IVY.    Cissus  incisa.  . 

MARIPOSA  LILY.    See  Calochortus. 

MARIPOSA  TULIP.    Calochortus.     ^ 

MARJORAM,  SWEET.    Oriaanum. 

MARKERY,  MERCURY.    See  Chenopodinm. 

MA       OW.IVEiJETABLE.    See  Pumpkin. 

MARRCBIUM  fold  Latin  name  of  obscure  meaning). 
Labit'itir,  A  genus  of  about  40  CUl  World  species,  in- 
cluding the  common  Horehound.  a  hardy,  perennial, 
bitter-aromatic  herb,  growing  1-3  ft.  high,  with  whitish, 
hairy,  crenate  lvs.,  and  axillary  whorls  of  small  whitish 
fls.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Asia  and  northern  Africa, 
now  found  as  an  escape  from  srardens  in  waste  places 
of  nearly  every  country     i  the  world.    Horehound  is 
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used  in  large  quantities  fur  confections  unu  medicines 
for  couifhs  and  colds. 

Miirrubiiim  comprises  similar  perennials  branched 
from  tlie  base,  with  wrinkled  and  creiiate  or  cut  Ivs., 
and  many-tid.  axillary  whorls  of  smrdl  white  or  i»urplish 
Us.:  calyx  tubular,  5-lO-nerved  and  with  5  or  10  awl- 
shapod  teeth. 

vulgire,  Linn.  Common  HoKEifo.so.  Heiirht  1-3  ft. : 
stems  ascendiufr:  Ivs.  ovate,  stalked:  calyx  with  10  re- 
curved teeth,  the  alternate  ones  shorter:  Hs.  while, 
fcjummer.   B.B.  .'i:84. 

Horehound  (or  Hoarhoun<l )  in  Ame»*ica  has  become  a 
commou  weed  in  New  Enirland,  Indiana  and  upon  the 
I'acitic  coast,  especially  south  of  l^uu  Francisco.  From 
the  last  region  is  obtaine«l  Horehound  honey,  a  pro«luct 
considered  useful  in  the  tieatment  of  coughs  and  colds. 
The  leaves  an«l  tops  have  a  bitter,  penetrating  taste  and 
a  strong,  not  unpleasant  od«»r,  which  is  somewhat  dis- 
sipated by  drying.  In  addition  to  its  well-knov,n  uses 
in  pulmonary  troubles,  it  is  credited  with  tonic,  laxative 
and,  in  Jomestic  nie«licine,  deobs>truent  properties.  The 
plant  prefers  a«\ry,  warn),  rather  rich,  light  soil.  It  may 
be  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  clumps  or  by 
seed  sown  in  tlje  spring  where  the  plants  ire  to  remain. 
The  drills  should  be  2  f e«  t  apart  an<'  the  plants  1 
foot  asunder.  With  clean  cultivation  and  moderate  an- 
imal manuring  two  abundant  cuttings  should  be  ob- 
tained each  year.  8ince  the  market  is  fully  supplied  by 
the  wild  plants  and  since,  when  one  'establishe*!,  it  will 
grow  almost  spontaneously,  the  cultivation  of  Hore- 
hound is  not  recommended  except  to  supply  private 
needs.  m.  G.  Kaixs  and  M.  B.  Coulstok. 

MARSD£NIA  (William  Marsden,  17r)4-18:{r>,  wrote  a 
history  of  Sumatra).  Asrlepiail')c(<i'.  About  .")0  species 
of  trojiical  and  subtropical  shrubs,  mostly  twiners,  of 
which  about  half  a  dozen  species  are  cult,  in  Europe 
Tinder  glass.  M.  Rnylei,  a  tiber  and  <lye  plant  from  the 
East  Indies,  was  introduced  by  Reasoner  in  IbM*.  but  is 
row  lost.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Stephanotis,  which  has 
large  white  Hs.,  while  those  of  Marsdenia  are  usually 
purplish,  lurid,  greenish  or  pallid.  Lvs,  opposite: 
cymes  umbel-shaped,  si'nple  or  branched,  terminal  or 
axillary:  calyx  o-parted :  corolla  bell-,  urn-  or  salver- 
shaped;  lobes  narrow  or  broad,  overlapping  to  the  right: 
crown  of  5  scales:  seeds  comose. 

R6ylei,  Wight.  Lvs.  3-G  in.  long,  2-4  in.  wide,  ovate 
cordate,  actmiinate,  pubescent  or  tomentose  beneath : 
petioles  IV2-2  in.  long:  cymes  1-1^2  in.  across:  tls.  ."{-t 
lines  in  diam.;  corolla  sumewhat  bell-shaped:  lobes 
large,  fle«hy;  stigma  not  extended  beyond  the  anthers: 
seeds  %  in.  long.  L_  Ij_  g, 

MARSHALLIA  (Humphrey  Marshall,  wrote  Arbus- 
tum  Americanum.  17?<").  the  tirst  American  work  on  our 
trees  and  shrtil>s:  also  founded  one  of  the  tirst  Ameri- 
can botanic  gardens).  Cnmposif<p,  About '.)  species  of 
perennial  North  American  herbs,  of  which  only  one 
species,  ^f.  cdspifosa,  seems  to  have  been  offereil. 
>Iarshallias  are  tufte<l  plants,  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  with  entire  lvs.  and  scapes  bearing  solitary  ray- 
less  heads  about  l}i  in.  across.  Somewhat  like  the 
common  Scaltlous.  These  are  rose-purple  or  white, 
with  blue  anthers,  and  appear  in  spring  or  summer. 
For  fuller  description,  see  our  ujunuals. 

ceespitdsa,  Nutt.  Tufted,  glabrous:  lvs.  spatulate- 
linear;  upper  ones  linear:  bracts  of  the  involucre 
linear:  disk-Hs.  pale  rose  or  white:  seeds  inversely 
pyramidal,  villous  on  the  antrles.  Limestone  soil.  Ark. 
to  Tex.    B.M.3704.    B.B.:5:44;{. 

MARSH  MALLOW.    Altlara  offkiuaUs. 

MARStLEA  (TJiovanni  Marsigli,  Italian  botanist  of 
la^t  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  Aloys  Ferd..  Uraf 
von  Marsigli,  l)r»H-17:!0|.  M<trt<Uet)e>>r.  Aquatic  llower- 
lessplants( about  40 species  ),with  lvs. like 4-leaved  cl(»ver 
oroxalis,  one  species  of  which,  ^f.  7*/"'/* //ViZ/r/,  Linn.,  is 
sold  and  is  also  run  wihl  in  the  eastern  states.  It  is  a 
creeping  plant,  rooting  in  the  mud  on  the  martrins  of 
ponds  and  making  an  attractive  cover.  The  petioles* 
grow  3-5  in.  tall,  or  taller  in  the  water,  and  bear  at  the 


apex  4  bright  green  obcuneate  or  triangular  leatlets. 
The  sporocarps  or  fruits  are  nearly  sessile  at  the  base 
of  the  petioles.  Prop,  easily  by  pieces  of  the  runners, 
and  is  likely  to  become  a  weed.  The  young  leatlets 
close  at  night.    Europe  and  Asia.    Mn.  6,  p.  107. 

MARTIN£ZIA  (Rev.  Dr.  Baltasar  Jacobo  Martinez 
Compauou,  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe.wLo  sent  man}'  early 
collections  of  plants  from  Peru;.  Pnhniictif.  Orna- 
mental palms,  with  spiny  ringed  trunks:  lvs.  pinnate, 
the  segments  broad, wei'.^^e-shaped,  alternateorgrouped, 
the  apex  truncate  and  ragged:  petioles  aud  rachis 
spiny,  "s  are  also  the  spadices  and  spathes  of  the  in- 
florescence •  tls.  rather  small:  fr.  glor»ose,  l-celled, 
orange,  scarlet  or  rose-pink.    Species  7.   Trop.  Amer. 

Jared  G.  Smith. 

Martinezias  are  beautiful  i)alms,  and  make  fairly 
good  house  plants.  They  must  have  a  stove  tempera- 
ture. They  (lo  not  require  a  great  amount  of  soil.  Light 
sandy  loan:,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand,  is  best.  They 
need  attundant  moisture.  They  sometimes  flower  in 
cultivation,  but  the  4  kinds  given  below  are  lis  .net  by 
their  foliage  and  spines.  Like  all  armed  pal  i.s.  they 
are  slow  to  germinate,  but  *ter  the  tl.st  or  second 
year  they  grow  fu;rly  fa>  t.  he  commonest  and  best 
kind  is  J/",  c«r»/.>^f^)//'^,  wbicii  has  fewer  spinesthan  the 
other  species  and,  unlike  many  other  palms,  sh ")*s  its 
true  lvs.  at  a  very  early  stage.  It  resembles  the  fish- 
tail palms  (Caryota»,but  the  Ivs.  are  a  lighter  trreen  and 
generally  larger.  M.  erosd  makes  a  better  specinien  at 
TM)  ft.  than  wheu  small.  It  is  much  more  jagged  at  the 
tips  of  the  Ivs.  Being  very  spiny  all  over,  it  is  less  de- 
sirul»le.  M.  Lhiihiiiona  is  more  like  the  first.  The 
spines  are  longer  b»it  not  very  numerous.  Jf.  Grana- 
fr'nsi.'^  is  of  caarser  habit  an<l  slower  growth,  and  desir- 
able only  for  large  collections.  jj   A.  Siebrecht. 

A.    Lvs.  diviihd  info  seffmeats.  ""-J, 

B.    Segme))f,<i  in  groups. 

C.    Apex  of  f<f«/niints  J-lobe'1. 

caryotaefdlia.  HBK.   Stems  at  length  30  to  50  ft.  high: 

lvs.  few,  ;!-♦)  ft.  long,  liirht  green;  It'ts.  in  groups,  (^-12 

in.  long,  4-0  in.  wide  at  the  apex:  stem,  petioles,  rachis 

and    nerves   below,  densely   clothed   with   long    black 

spines.    Colombia.   G.C.I872:l8l.  B.M.0854.   F.R. 1^:49. 

CC.    Apex  of  segments  ivith  a  point  projecting  from  the 

Kj'prr  nior'j'tii. 
Lindeniina,  H.  Wendl.  Stems  9-15  ft.  high:  pinnse 
in  opposite  groups  of  4  to  0,  the  groups  widely  sepa- 
rated, long-wedt'e-shaped.  10-14  in.  lorg.  8-10  times  as 
lontr  as  l>road.  with  a  short,  projecting  point  at  the  up- 
per nnirgin,  the  nerves  cilinte-spiny  toward  the  end: 
petiole  densely  cf>vered  with  grayish  brown  hairs,  with 
many  rather  large  black  spines  l-2'.>iii.  long:  rachis  is 
also  spiny  above  an<l  below  midiierve  of  each  segment 
a  tritle  shorter  than  the  Icwer  m.ir^in  and  spiny  be- 
neath, like  the  rachis  and  lateral  nerves:  Ivs.  dark 
green  above,  lighter  beneath:  terminal  segment  broad- 
est: fr.  rose-red.  3Iountains  of  Colombia,  at  an  ab'ude 
of  (J.OOO  ft. 

BE.   Segments  in  2-4  pairs. 

er6sa.  Linden.  Lvs.  with  2-3  pairs  of  narrow  Ifts.  at 
base  antl  a  pair  of  broader  ones  at  t!ie  ai>ex.  all  obpquo 
at  the  apex,  bearing  lonir,  brown,  neetlle  shaped  spines 
on  the  veins  and  midrib:  rachis  cylindrical  or  obtusely 
anarled,  mealv,  clothed  with  spines  like  those  on  the  lvs. 
West  Indies.'  G.C.  1872:1297. 

AA.    Lvs.  hiflil  at  the  aper. 

Granat6nsi8,  Hort.  \M.  Ontnoth'nKis,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
roundish  <»ldong  or  roundish  ovate,  entire  at  the  base, 
bifid  at  the  apex,  evenly  toothed  along  the  edges:  pet- 
ioles and  rachis  with  dark  brown,  needle-shaped,  spread- 
ing or  reflexed  spines,  '.j-1  in.  long.    Colombia. 

.Taked  G.  Smith. 

M/RItNIA  r.I.dm  Martyn,  1090-1708,  professor  of 
botany  at  Cambridge,  botanical  author  and  editor  of 
tile  larsrest  edition  of  Miller's  ''Gardeners'  Diction- 
ary"). Peihitioitif  About  10  species  of  coarse  annuals 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  Americn.a  few  of  which  are 
cult,  for  pickles  or  for  ornament.  Thev  have  large 
showy  fls.  much   like  those  of  Catalpa  in   form,  the  2 
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upper  lobes  being  smaller  than  the  3  lower.  The  fls. 
are  2  in.  or  more  across,  chiefly  lilac,  purple  or  yellow 
but  spotted  and  marked  about  the  throat  with  other 
colors.  They  are  heavily  scented  and  interesting,  but, 
like  all  other  parts  of  the  plant,  they  are  clammy.  The 
plants  grow  iVo  ft.  or  more  high,  and  should  be  started 
in  a  hotbed  inearlj'  spring  in  the  North  and  transplanted 
to  the  open.  In  the  middle  and  soutiiern  states  seed 
nia>  be  sown  in  the  open  'A  ft.  apart  each  way  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  The  capsules  are  taken  when 
small  and  tender  and  pickled  like  cucumbers.  They 
have  a  very  distinct  appearance  by  reason  of  the  long- 
curved  horn  which  splits  from  the  top  as  the  capsule 
hardens. 

The  small  family  to  which  Martyniu  belongs  is  allied 
to  the  Bignonia  family,  and  the  fls.  are  much  alike,  but 
the  habit  and  fruit  are  different.  Martynias  are  either 
annuals  or  perennials,  with  large  tuber-shaped  roots, 
prostrate  or  suberect  and  clammy:  Ivs. opposite  or  al- 
ternate, long-stalked,  cordate,  coarsely  wavy-margined 
or  toothe«l,  or  palmately  lobed:  fls.  5-8  in  a  short,  ter- 
minal raceme:  capsules  with  2  short  or  lojig  horns. 

The  first  three  species  described  below  belong  to  the 

subgenus  Proboscidea,  which  has  4  perfect  stamens  and 

long-homed  capsules.    They  vary  considerably  in  the 

_  foliage,  roundish  or  wider  than  long, 

3-loV:)ed,  sharply  3-cut  or  entire  except 

the  notch,  which  is  always   found  at 

^,-:^^      ^1  the  base,  margin  toothed,  angled  or 

'-^  \\  wavy 


1372.   Martynia  proboscidea  ( X  V^). 


A.    Fl$.  lilac  or  dull  white. 

proboscidea,  Glox.  (J/.  Louisidun.  Mill.).  Unicorn 
Plant.  Proboscis  Flower.  Fig.  1372.  Lvs.  roundir^h, 
often  oblique,  entirely  obscurely  wavy-lobed,  4-12  in. 
wide:  fls.  also  vary  to  light  yellow.  Banks  of  Missis- 
sippi; nat.  near  old  gardens.  B.M.  1056.  V.  3:151.— 
Tiie  picture  ( p-ier.  1372)  shows  fruits  one-third  the 
size  at  full  maturity.  The  riijht-hand  specimen  shows 
the  woody  part,  after  all  the  soft  parts  have  been 
macerated. 

AA.    Fls.  liurple. 

fr^grans.  Lindl.  (3f.  fnrm(^n(t,X\\ra.).  Less  stout  than 
M.  f>roht)sri(h(t:  lvs.  roundish  to  ol)long:-cordate.  some- 
what lobed  and  wavv-toothed.  .3-5  in.  broad.  31ex.  B.M. 
4292.    B.R.  27:0.    R.H.  1843:248. 

AAA.    Fls.  tjelloiv. 

Itltea.  Lindl.  Lvs.  cordate-orbiculate,  subdeutate, 
glandular-pubescent.  Brazil.    B.R.  11:934. 

AAAA.    Fls.   H-hite. 

Cranioliria.Glox.  Properly  Cranioldria  (hinua.lAnn., 
a  genus  distinguished  by  having  a  very  long  and  slender 
corolla  tube,  while  in  Martynia  the  corolla  tube  is  swelled 
out  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  base.  Lvs.  pal- 
mately lobed :  margrins  dentate:  corolla  tube  about  6  in. 
lonir.  Colombia.  — Some  of  the  plants  sold  under  this 
name  are  JA.  proboscidea:  others  are  M.  fragrans. 

W.  M. 

-    MARVEL  OF  PERU.     Mirahllis  JaJapa.    " 


MARY,  BLUE-EYED.    Tradescautia   I'irgiuica. 

MARYLAND,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  1.373.  All  of 
this  state  lying  south  of  Baltimore  possesses  notable 
horticultural  possibilities.  The  lands  are  quite  variable 
in  composition,  and  are  very  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
judicious  and  rational  treatment.  In  the  production  of 
early  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  natural  adaptability  of 
soil,  the  mild  and  equable  temperature  resulting  from 
the  influence  of  the  expansive  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  which  cuts  the  state  in  two,  as  well  as  from 
geographical  location  and  convenient  access  to  all  the 
principal  eastern  city  markets,  are  the  conditions  which 
combine  in  a  presentation  of  rare  inducements  that  are 
not  fully  appreciated  by  the  rural  citizenship  of  the 
locality.  Fully  three-fifths  of  the  farms  in  Maryland, 
by  circumstances  as  above  briefly  indicated,  are  specially 
atlapted  to  horticultural  pursuits.  The  eight  counties 
forming  a  tier,  extending  from  east  to  west  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state,  do  not  enjoy  so  wide  a 
range  in  horticultural  favor  as  the  central  and  southern 
counties.  The  wonderful  development  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  packing  or  canning  industry  in  the  state  is  to 
a  very  noticeable  detrree  encouraging,  and  accomplishing 
a  diversification  for  the  promotion  and  betterment  of 
horticulture.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  "packing"' 
business  has  assumed  huge  proportions,  but  independent 
of  this,  the  business  has  in  the  aggregate,  throughout 
the  several  counties,  reached  a  large  volume,  which  is 
annually  increasing.  Caroline  county,  centrally  located 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  annually  operates  more  than  a 
score  of  such  houses.  Strawberries,  blackberries, 
peaches,  pears,  peas,  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  consti- 
tute the  principal  articles  canned.  No  fancy  prices  for 
either  fruits  or  vegetables  are  obtained  in  the  local 
markets  thus  created,  but  a  great  good  to  horticulture 
growing  out  of  these  operations  is  that  they  are  induc- 
ing many  hard-worked  and  poorly  paid  tillers  of  the 
soil  to  climb  out  of  the  old  ruts,  giving  them  a  practical 
education  or  training  that  enables  them  to  grow  and  pre- 
pare products  for  the  city  markets  in  keep- 
ing with  modern  demands.  Thousands  of 
-'.i':'!"  '  acres  in  this  state  are  now  devoted  to  peas, 

.fij%f-  -i     tomatoes   and  sweet  corn   f(>r  the   packing 
'*'^*""      houses.     Summarized,  this  means  more  ma- 
.    nure —better  methods  — better  land. 

For  many  years  the  peach  maintained 
undisputed  supremacy  in  the  fruit  interests 
of  3Iaryland.  Enthusiasm  extended  the 
acreaire  beyond  the  capacity  for  proper  care 
and  culture,  thus  inviting  the  encroachment 
of  disease  and  insect  enemies  to  an  extent  that  has 
served  to  circumscribe  the  misdirected  ambition  for 
large  orchards,  and  has  robbed  peach -grrowing  of  much 
of  its  fascination.  In  theagyrreeate,  the  orchard  acreage 
is  still  immense;  but  old  orchards  are  going  out  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  new  ones  are  being  plante<l.  In  the 
northern  tier  of  counties,  interest  in  apple-growing  is 
increasing.  Cherries,  too.  in  many  locations  in  this  part 
of  the  state  are  successfully  grown.  Pears  are  more 
generally  grown  an<l  satisfactory  throughout  the  state 
than  cherries.  Kent  and  Qtieen  Anne  counties,  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  excel  in  the  production  of  pears,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Plums  of  the  native  and  Japanese 
species  receive  considerable  attention,  and  in  many  in- 
stances prove  more  remunerative  than  other  fruits. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 
The  large  fruit  interests  of  the  state  create  and  main- 
tain a  large  local  demand  for  nursery  stock,  which  is 
shared  by  the  forty  nurseries  in  various  parts  of  the 
commonwealth.  Several  of  these  establishments  make 
the  propagation  of  peach  trees  a  specialty,  growing  them 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  disposing  of  them  in 
a  wholesale  way  to  their  fellow-nurserymen  in  localities 
less  favored  for  propa?ating  these  trees.  In  a  few  of 
the  Western  Shore  counties  tobacco  still  figures  to  some 
extent  in  soil  products;  on  the  Eastern  Shore  tobacco 
has  been  8U]terseded  largely  by  sweet  potatoes,  to  the 
decided  benefit  of  both  land  and  landlord. 

The  division  of  the  state  by  the  Chesapeake  bay 
keeps  the  Eastern  Shore  out  of  touch  in  more  ways  than 
one  with  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  experiment  station 
is  located  on  the  Western  Shore,  where  the  horticultural 
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interests  are  on  lines  more  or  less  distinct  from  those 
on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Greater  harmony  obtains  between 
ide  conditions  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and  of  Dehiware  ; 
hence  it  naturally  follows  that  horticultural  relations 
between  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  the  state  of 
Delaware  arecloser  and  more  inlimate  in  many  respects 
than  those  between  the  two 
"shores"  of  Maryland,  and 
doubtless  will  remain  so 
unless  counteracted  by  the 
establishment  of  an  active 
and  well-equipped  sub-sta- 
tion on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
The  entire  peninsula,  com- 
prising Delaware's  three, 
Maryland's  nine  and  Vir- 
ginia's two  counties,  should 
properly  constitute  one 
state,  as  nature  seems  to 
have  intended.  If  these 
fourteen  peninsula  counties 
were  banded  together  by  the 
ties  of  statehood,  and  thus 
governed  solely  by  their 
own  citizens,  it  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  promote  and 
accelerate  the  progress  in 
horticultural  advanceinent, 
and  make  it  by  concentrated 
art  and  practice  what  it  is 
by  nature,  America's  Eden. 
It  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  population   ten   times   as 

large  as  at  present  iniiabits  it,  with  an  overHow  suffi- 
cient to  feed  five  times  as  many  mure  in  the  large 
near-by  cities  with  choice  fruits  and  vegetables,  easily 
grown  in  endless  variety. 

Maryland's  metropolis,  with  its  rapidly  improving 
facilities  for  distributing  to  other  cities  and  towns, 
atfords  much  encouragement  and  gives  impetus  to  all 
horticultural  operations.  Baltimore  market  is  the  main 
dependence  of  the  Western  Shore  and  western  Mary- 
land fruit-growers  and  truckers;  while  a  large  share  of 
the  horticultural  products  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  owing 
to  convenient  accessibility,  are  consigned  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington.  The  General  Assembly 
or  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  never,  until  quite  re- 
cently, done  anything  to  promote  or  protect,  by  appro- 
priation or  otherwise^  the  great  horticultural  interests  of 
the  state,  while  it  has  expended  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  exploit  and  protect  the  oyster  and  tish  in- 
dustries. The  value  of  the  small-fruit  crop  reaches  into 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Add  to  this  the  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  etc.  — then  couple  to  all 
the  vast  volume  of  vegv>table  production  throughout  the 
state  — grasp  all  this,  and  crowd  it  into  the  two  words — 
horticnUnritl  /«^("»v.>7.s',  and  here  are  the  data  in  the  form 
of  unmanufactured  material,  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  synthetical  statistics  that  is  available.  That  horti- 
culture takes  rank  with  the  greatest  industries  of  the 
state  is  obvious  to  any  unclouded  comprehension.  The 
soil  of  tifteen  of  the  "twenty-three  comities  comprising 
the  commonwealth,  reveals  unmistakable  evidence  that 
nature,  in  loving  pride,  planned  a  brilliant  horticultural 
destiny  for  them,  holding  out  conspicuously,  among 
numerous  other  incentives,  a  climate  promotive  of 
health,  pleasure  and  prosperity.  Violent  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  so  troublesome,  annoying,  and  even 
disastrous  in  many  other  sections,  are  rarely  if  ever 
experienced  here.  In<lustrial  evolution  is  steadily  giving 
trend  toward  higher  development  of  horticulture  in  the 
state.  J.  w.  Kerr. 

MASDEVALLIA  (Joseph  Masdevall,  a  Spanish  phy- 
sician and  botanist).  Orchiildrefp,  tribe  Epi(Undr''(e. 
Masdevallias  are  inhabitants  of  the  American  tropics. 
There  are  more  than  I.'jO  species,  and  various  hybrids 
and  garden  forms.  They  are  not  showy  orchids,  but  are 
odd  and  often  grotesque.  The  petals  are  small  and  usu- 
ally hidden  in  the  calyx-tube,  but  the  .'<  calyx  lobes  are 
greatly  developed  and  give  character  to  the  flower.  Often 
these  lobes  end  in  slendrr  tails  several  inches  long.  Lip 
of  the  corolla  short,  articulate  with  the  base  of  tje 


winged  or  wingless  column,  in  some  species  sensitive. 
PoUinia  2,  without  caulicles.  The  Masdevallias  have  no 
pseudobulbs;  the  leaves  are  variable  in  size,  oblong  to 
linear,  thick,  sheathing  at  the  base;  the  peduncles  bear 
from  1-5  or  more  flowers.  The  species  of  the  M.  cocchx  a 
group  are  relatively  simple  in  form,  but  are  usually  prized 


1373.    Maryland.    The  strong  Hue  sets  oaf  ♦h*?  hortieultnr;»I  rt'Kious  to  the  south. 

for  their  brilliant  colorin:;.  Those  of  the  Jf.  Chinurra 
group  are  remarkable  for  their  fantastic  shapes.  Of  hite 
years  many  new  kin<ls  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
genus  is  somewhat  confused  as  to  the  specific  limits  of 
the  various  forms.  Masdevallias  are  polymorphous,  and 
herbarium  specimens  do  not  show  specific  characters 
well.  See  "The  Genus  Masdevallia,"  by  Florence  H.  Wool- 
ward  (1890).  L.  H.  B. 

Masdevallias  are  found  growing  at  high  elevations, 
ranging  from  <>.(»00  to  12.000  feet  above  sea  level,  in 
northwestern  South  America  and  Central  America,  with 
a  few  sparingly  distributed  elsewhere  over  tropical 
America.  These  regions  are  generally  subjected  to  two 
rainy  seasons  annually,  often  with  very  short  intermis- 
sions. The  atmosphere,  though  somewhat  rarified,  is 
very  humid,  the  temperature  in  the  shade  seldom  rising 
above  0,')°  F.,  and  often  dropping  to  40"^  in  some  dis- 
tricts. Heavy  fogs  are  frequent,  especially  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  day,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year  ihe  under-vegetatiou  is  in  a  saturated  condition; 
the  high  winds  prevalent  in  these  districts,  however, 
counteract  to  a  great  extent  any  evil  influence  which 
might  oth  jrwise  arise  from  it. 

The  h(  it  of  our  summer  makes  it  quite  impossible  to 
imitate  wholly  the  above  conditions,  but  with  a  proper 
house,  such  as  is  afforded  Odontoglossums  of  the  cris- 
pum  section,  very  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
and  the  many  species  will  be  found  of  comparatively 
easy  culture.  A  low,  well -ventilated,  half-span  house  of 
northern  exposure,  with  an  upright  stone  or  brick  wall 
on  the  south  side,  is  best  adapted  to  them.  The  house 
should  be  provided  with  canvas  roll-shading,  supported 
on  a  framework  elevated  15  or  18  inches  above  the 
glass  in  order  that  the  cool  air  may  pass  freely  beneath 
it.  This  will  help  to  guard  against  solar  heat  during 
summer.  Houses  built  partly  below  ground  are  not  to 
be  recommended,  as  the  atmosphere  soon  becomes 
stagnant  and  inactive,  causing  the  leaves  to  fall  pre- 
maturely. Where  it  is  convenient,  solid  beds  are  pref- 
erable; beiiches,  however,  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
well,  and  when  used  should  be  covered  about  2  inches 
deep  with  sifted  ashes,  sand  or  gravel;  the  benches  an<t 
fl'  i;rs  should  be  hosed  down  once  or  twice  daily  to  af- 
J^rd  all  the  cool  moisture  possible. 

In  winter  the  temperature  should  range  between  .'iO^ 
atid  55°  F.  at  night  and  about  fJC^  during  the  day  or  5^ 
more  on  oild  days,  with  weak  solar  heat  and  ventilation. 
Artificial  heat  must  be  dispensed  with  as  early  in  spring 
as  possible,  and  during  summer  the  temperature  kept 
as  low  as  the  weather  will  permit,  ventilating  freely. 
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especially  at  ni;jht,\vhen  a  light  isyringingoverhea<l  will 
also  ]»rove  beiieticiul.  Midday  syringing  in  hot  weather 
is  often  injurious  and  should  be  done  with  caution  if  at 
all.  More  benetit  will  result  from  hosing  d<»wn  the 
shelves  and  path:*  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  as 
it  will  help  to  reduce  the  temperature. 

Masdevallias  need  a  great  deal  of  water  at  the  roots  at 
all  seasons,  and  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  dry 
out,  as  they  have  no  fleshy  pseudobulbs  to  protect  them 
against  extreme  changes.  Light  syringing  overhea<l 
during  winter  and  spring  in  fine  weather  will  assist  in 
cliecking  thrip  and  red  spider,  and  a  weak  solution  of 
tobacco  may  be  ad<led  wiih  jroo<l  effect. 

The  best  season  for  repottmer  and  basketing  the  plants 
is  during  November  and  December,  and  the  best  gen- 
eral compost  is  a  mixture  of  clean  ]teat  fiber  and  sphag- 
num moss  chopped  rather  fine  and  well  mixed,  some 
sections  requirinsr  in  addition  a  portion  of  chopped  sod. 
About  one-third  of  the  space  should  be  devoted  to  clean 
drainage  consisting  of  either  broken  charcoal  or  pot- 
sherds. 

M.  coriacea,  elephant icepa,  Perisferla,  JfeichenhaeJii- 
<iua,  and  kindred  species,  grow  best  in  small  pots,  and 
should  have  one-third  chopped  sod  added  to  their  potting 
compost.  M.  tnitcnira,  Schli>nii.,  'Toraren.'<iM,  atnahilis, 
coceinea,  Veitchiana,  trianijHhtfin,  polyxticta,  itmscosa, 
and  the  numerous  other  allied  species,  grow  e(jually  well 
in  either  pots  or  baskets,  but  should  the  latter  be  used 
it  would  be  well  to  add  a  small  ]iortion  of  chopped  sod  to 
the  compost  to  make  it  more  firm  and  less  porous;  the 
sod  has  a  cooling  effect  on  the  roots.  31.  ht-lhi.  Cnrderi, 
Chestirtoni,  Chhmt  ra,  Honiteinnt  and  their  allies  nearly 
all  have  pendulous  flower-scapes,  and  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  baskets  in  a  corapo.*  of  equal 
parts  chopped  peat-fioer  and  live  sphagnum,  with  a  little 
leaf-mold  added.  The  flower-scapes  often  penetrate 
throutrh  the  compost:  for  this  reason  little  or  no  drainage 
should  be  used,  as  it  may  retard  their  progress. 

To  increase  the  stock  the  plants  must  be  divided  dur- 
ing the  early  wii:ter;  this  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
reestablish  themselves  before  tlie  following  summer. 
They  must  not  be  broken  up  into  too  small  pieces,  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  weaken  them.     Cult,  by  R.  M.  Gkev. 

Review  of  the  Sections. 

Section  I.  Scapo  1-fld.:  calyx-tube  rather  nar- 
row, tubular  or  s<»mewhat  funnel-shaped:  label- 
lum  plane Species       1-7 

Section  II.  Scape  1-fld.:  calyx-tube  broad,  gib- 
bous or  basin-like:   labellum  plane Species     8-24 

Section  III.    Scape  several-fld.:    labellum   plane 

and  narrow Species  25-37 

Section  IV.  Scape  mostly  1-fld.,  pen<ient  or  sub- 
erect:  labellum  saccate,  or  at  least  much  broad- 
ened :  tails  very  long Species  38-44 

Section  V.  Scapes  1-fld.  This  section  differs 
from  all  the  others  by  the  subterete  Ivs..  and  in 
having  the  tails  inserted  below  the  apex  of  each 
lateral  sepal Species        45 
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section  1. 

A.   Cnhjx-lohes  glandular   with    minute 

pnpillte 1.  Veitchiana 

AA.   Caljix-UihfS  not  (/hnnlnla r. 

B,  Tail  of  tht  doi'sal  I'llii'  ha»ginij  for- 

va  nl 2.  militari3 

:{.  rosea 
BB.   Tail  of  the   dornul  lobe  erect  and 

straight 4.  amabilis 

5.  Davisii 
(>.  Barlaeana 
BBB.   Tail  of  the  dorsal  lobe  re  flexed  and 

flexaoas 7.  cocclnea 

1.  Veitchiana,  Reichb.  f.  Tufted:  Ivs.4-Oin.lon2:, nar- 
row: ])ednncle  erect  and  slender.  1  ft.  or  more,  with  2  or 
more  bracts  (the  upper  one  remote  from  the  flower): 
calyx  with  bell-shaped  tube,  the  expan<ling  lobes  ',i  in. 
across,  orange-red.  with  purple  shades,  glandular-hairy, 
abruptly  contracted  into  short,  narrow  tails  ;  petals 
white,  hidden.  Peru.  B.  M.  .57.^9.  —  Var.  grandifldra, 
Hort.,  has  n  dense  hairy  coverinir  on  the  dorsal  lobe  of 
calyx;  and  also  on  the  outer  part  of  the  lateral  lobes, 
the  inner  part  orange-scarlet. 

2.  milit^ris,  Reichb.  f.  &  Warscz.  {  Af .  {g"^a, 
Reichb.  f. ).  Much  like  the  last,  but  differs  in  having 
elliptic  or  elliptic-obovate  Ivs.,  which  are  long-petioled, 
and  in  the  lateral  calyx  lobes  being  only  prominently 
pointed,  not  tailed,  the  dorsal  lobe  very  narrow  and  hang- 
ing forward  between  the  other  two:  color  orange  and 
scarlet;  petals  white,  exceeding  the  column.  Spring. 
Colombia.  B.  M.  rj;>G2.  I.  H.  20:333.  -  Var.  Massan- 
geana, Hort.  Lateral  lobes  longer:  fls.  larger.  Var. 
B6ddaerti,  Hort.  Calyx  yellow;  lower  lobe.s  shaded  with 
red  on  the  upper  surface.  1.  H.  20 :3r)7.  Var.  grandifldra, 
Hort.  Fls.  rounded:  lateral  sepals  brilliant  vermilion, 
bonlered  with  crimson  and  suffused  with  purple.  Var. 
superba,  Hort.,  is  advertised. 

3.  rdsea,  Lindl.  Lvs.  oblong-spoon-ahaped,  keeled: 
peduncle  drooping  and  slender,  bearing  a  single  fl. : 
calyx  tube  1  in.  long,  red  and  violet;  calyx-lobes  rose- 
lilac,  with  red  tails:  petals  yellow,  the  lip  hairy  at  the 
apex.  Ecuador.  G.C.  III.  10:057.  July,  Aug.  — A  pretty 
and  free-flowering  species. 

4.  amabilis,  Reichb.  f.  &  Warscz.  Lvs.  4-5  in.  long, 
oblong-  or  spatulate-lanceolate,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  erect,  usually  l-fld.  peduncles:  fls.  varying  from 
purplish  crimson  to  yellow;  lobes  ovate-triangular,  the 
lateral  ones  with  short  tails  and  the  dorsal  ones  with  a 
long  and  ascending  tail :  petals  narrow,  yellowish,  longer 
than  the  column.  Peru.  Sept.- Dec  — Var.  line&ta, 
Linden  &  Andre  (var.  .stri<}ta,  Hort.),  has  yellowish  fls., 
tinged  and  striped  with  red.    I.H.  22:190. 

5.  Davisii,  Reichb.  f.  Densely  cespitose:  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  0-8  in.  lonjr,  petioled,  blunt  at  the  apex:  pe- 
duncle erect,  about  10  in.  bmg  :  calyx  large,  brilliant 
yellow,  obscurely  veined  with  deeper  j-ellow:  dorsal  lobe 
triangular-ovate,  prolontredin  atail;  lateral  lobes  oblong- 
ovate,  larger,  united  to  below  the  nii<ldle,  terminating  in 
short  tails :  petals  lonirer  than  the  column,  nearly  hidden 
in  the  calyx-tube.  i>ale  yellow,  the  labellum  yellow, 
shaded  and  spotted  with  red, with  2  obscure  keels.  I'eru. 
B  M.0190. 

6.  Barlaeana,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  spatulate,  acute:  pedun- 
cle slender,  nearly  1  ft.  long:  fls.  scarlet:  calyx-tube 
curved;  dorsal  sepals  short-triangular,  i)roduced  into  a 
long  tail;  lateral  sepals  larger,  semi-ovate;  petals  lig- 
nlate.  white.  Peru.  — rteichb.  states  that  the  lateral 
sepals  run  internally  one  in  anoth'^r;  they  are  connate 
in  a  straight  line. 

7.  coceinea,  Linden  (Jf.  Lindeni,  Andre).  Fig.  1374. 
Lvs.  spatulate,  obtuse  or  refuse.  0-10  in.  long:  pe- 
duncle 1  ft. or  more  long:  calyx  crimson-magenta;  dor- 
sal lobe  with  a  small,  triamrular  base,  prolonged  into  a 
long  tail:  lateral  lobes  oblong-ovate,  scarcely  prolonged; 
petals  white,  longer  than  the  column.  Mav.  Colomiiia. 
B  M.  5990.  I.H.  17.42.  F.M.  1H72:28.-Var.  conchifldra, 
Veitch.  Fls.  large:  lateral  lobes  of  labellum  rotund, 
concave.  Var.  Harryiina,  (.V.  TTarryri'ta,  Reichb.  f. ). 
Lateral  lobes  of  calyx"  oval,  falcate,  the  tips  usually 
crossing    or  turned    toward   each    other.     May.     F.S. 
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21:2250.  Var.  Arinenlaca,  Hort.  Fls.  apricot-yellow, 
reined  with  red;  throat  of  the  tube  yellow.  Colombia. 
Var,  atrosangruinea,  Hort.  Fls.  larjje,  with  the  lateral 
sepals  crimson  -potted  with  mai;enta,  points  falcate, 
turned  toward  each  other.  Colombia.  Var.  coemldscens, 
Hort.  Lateral  sepals  broadly  serai-ovate,  apiciilate, 
crimson-magrenta  spotted  with  bluish  purple.  Colombia. 
Var.  Or^vesise,  Hort.  Fls.  white.  Var.  grrandifldra.  Fls. 
large,  rose-purple.  Columbia.  Var.  D^uisoni,  Hort. 
Bull's  Blood.  Fls.  crimson-purple. 


which  is  spotted  with  brown  and  ribbed,  bearint?  loner, 
very  slender  brown  tails  ;  petals  yellow.  Colombia. 
Var.  inflita,  Veitch.  Paler  in  color,  and  with  smaller 
spots:  lilies  broader  and  polden  yellow.  Colombia. 
B.M.  747G. 


SECTION   II. 

A.  TTnhit   of  scape   drooping  or   de- 
flfXed. 
B.  Scape  about  as  long  as  the  Ivs.  8. 
BB.  Scape  shorter  than  the  Ivs  . . ..  9 
AA.   Haltit  of  scapes  erfrt  or  suberect. 
B.   Scape  shorter  than  the  Irs. 

c.  Lvs.  linear  to  linear-oblong. 10 

11 


platygloBsa 
leontoglossa 


CC.  1/VS.  oblong  to  lance-oblong , 


BB.  Scape  longer  than  the  lvs. 

C.  J^lf     rather   small,   icith    o 

tulte: 


conacea 

civilis 
12.  Peristeria 
1.'^  comiculata 
14.  macrura 
I.~>.  ionocharis 
](>.  nidifica 
17.  calura 


broad,     hasin-like 
plants  divarf 


18.  Shuttleworthii 

1*).  Estradae 

20.  zanthina 

21.  triangularis 

22.  hieroglyphica 

23.  Wageneriana 
CC.  Fls.  larger,  with    a    7>road, 

deep,  gibbous  tube 24.  elephanticeps 

8.  platygldssa,  Reichb.  f.  Densely  tufted:  lvs.  spatu- 
late-lanceolate,  narrowed  into  petioles,  '.i—i  in,  long,  as 
long  as  or  hmger  than  the  drooping  bracted  1-2-fld.  pe- 
duncles: fl.  small  ( 1  in.  long),  pale  yellow,  nearly  globu- 
lar, the  lobes  pointed  but  not  tailed,  the  dorsal  one  up- 
curved  :  ovarv  red ;  petals  linear,  as  long  as  the  column. 
Colombia  tO  "B.M.  7185. 

9.  leontogI68sa,  Reichb.  f.  Tufted:  lvs.  oblanceolate, 
short-petioled,  spotted  beneath  with  red:  peduncle  de- 
tlexed,  mostly  shorter  than  the  odd  fls. :  calyx  narrow, 
the  lobes  gradually  narrowed  into  fleshy  tails  or  long 
points,  semi-transparent,  all  of  them  greenish  yellow 
outside  and  more  or  less  hairy,  crimson-spotted  within, 
the  dorsal  lobe  not  greatly  unlike  the  others  but  often 
somewhat  ascending:  petals  white  with  crimson  lines. 
Colombia.  B.M.  7245.  — The  specifle  name  ("lion- 
tongued")  refers  to  the  bearded  lip. 

10.  cori&cea,  Lindl.  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  usually 
somewhat  surpassing  the  erect.  1-fld..  spotted  pe<luncles, 
which  are  about  (5  in.  high :  tls.  fleshy,  the  calyx-lobes 
nearly  equal  and  wide-spreading,  triangular  at  base  but 
gradually  narrowed  into  lone:  points  or  short  tails; 
lobes  greenish  yellow  and  dotted  crimson  inside;  petals 
white  and  crimson.  Colombia.  G.C.  IIL  21:95.  — Lvs. 
0-8  in.  long,  with  purplish  dotted  petioles. 

11.  civilis,  Reichb.  f.  (M.  rufo-lufea,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
fleshy,  linear,  keeled,  5-0  in.  long:  peduncle  less  than 
2  in.  long,  erect  or  nearly  so:  fl.  solitary,  rather  large 
for  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  deep  calyx-tube  purple  at 
the  base  and  yellow  at  the  top.  the  l<mg-pointe<i.  flat- 
tened lobes  yellow:  petals  small,  white,  the  labellum 
dotted  purple.    Peru.    B.M.  5470. 

12.  Peristeria,  Reichb.  f.  Tufted:  lvs.  oblanceolate. 
sometimes  retuse  at  the  apex.  4-r»  in.  long,  twice  longer 
than  the  rather  stout,  erect,  1-fld.  pedunch's:  fls.  with  .3 
long,  wide-spreading  tails,  which  span  4-5  in.,  the  tube 
somewhat  gibbous  beneath;  back  of  the  fl.  greenish  yel- 
low ;  tails  li<  ey.yellow  ;  throat  and  base  of  lobes 
spotted  with  -  mson;  petals  linear-oblong,  white.  Co- 
lombia. B.M.  0159.  F.S.  22 :2;{40.- Named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  dove  orchid,  Peristeria. 

U.  cornicuUta,  Reichb.  f.  Stems  short  and  tufted: 
Iva.  spatulate,  very  short-pointed,^mostiy  rxceedii»g  the 
1-fld.  peduncles:    fls.  with  yellow,  inflateil  calyx-tube. 


1374.  Masdevallia  coccinea  (X/^). 

14.  macrilra.  Reichb.  f.  Stems  short  and  tufted,  each 
bearing  a  solitary  If.  and  fl. :  lvs.  broadly  spatulate  or 
broad-oldanceolate,  very  obtuse  or  even  retuse:  pedun- 
cles 8-10  in.  high,  erect:  fls.  with  3  long  tails,  which 
span  8  in.  from  top  to  bottom;  calyx -tube  red-purple  on 
the  outside;  lobes  triangular-ovate  in  the  liasal  portion, 
dull  red  and  purple-spotted  within,  the  cylindrical  tails 
yellow,  the  lateral  ones  7-ribbed;  petals  yellow,  spotted 
brown.    Colombia.    B.M.  7104. 

15.  iondcharis,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  ex- 
ceeding the  erect  peduncle  :  fl.  whitish.  purple-spotte«l 
at  base,  the  lobes  triangular-ovate,  with  yellow  tails; 
petals  cream-white.    Peru. 

10.  nidifica,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  oval  or  oblong,  about  the 
lenirth  of  or  longer  than  the  peduncle:  fl.  white,  veined 
and  dotted  with  crimson  passing  into  yellow  on  the 
lobes,  the  lobes  hairv  and  with  long,  slender  tails, 
which  are  yellow  in  the  lateral  lolies  and  crimson  in  the 
dorsal  lobe;  j^etals  white,  with  crimson  lines.    Ecuador. 

17.  calilra,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  mostly  shorter  than  the 
peduncles,  o1)long- lanceolate  :  fl.  glossy  crimson,  with 
slender,  flat  tails;  dorsal  lobe  somewhat  triangular  at 
base,  the  lateral  ones  round-ovate;  petals  crimson,  with 
white  on  tip  and  margins.  Aug.  Costa  Rica.— A  free- 
flowering  species. 

18.  Shuttleworthii,  Reichb.  f.  A  small  species,  with 
h'S.  only  2  in.  long,  on  distinct  petioles  of  equal  length: 
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peduncles  several.  1-fld.,  soniefinies  overtopping  the 
ivs. :  fls.  large  (1  in.  across  and  the  tails  2-3  times  as 
long),  mauve,  dotted  with  crimson:  tails  all  yellow  in 
the  upper  half,  very  slender,  the  upper  one  sometimes 
bent  or  hooked  at  the  top  ;  petals  white.  Colombia. 
B.M.  «j:!72.  I. H.  28:4.!.").  Var.  xanthocbrys,  Reichb.  f., 
has  smaller  fls.  of  pale  yellow,  dotted  with  brown  or 
rose. 

19.  Estridae,  Reichb.  f .  Very  «lensely  tufted:  Ivs.  an<l 
petioles  ;i  in.  lung,  the  blade  V*roa«l.  spoon-shaped,  and 
often  retuse  at  the'  ai>ex:  pe«luncle  usually  somewhat 
exceeding  the  Ivs..  erect.  1-tld.:  tlower  of  marked  col- 
ors—the upper  concave  lobe  yelUiw  at  base  and  violet- 
purple  almve.  the  lateral  lobes  violet-purple  at  base  and 
white  or  straw-colore«l  above;  tails  tilifonn.  yellow; 
petals  white,  very  small.    Colombia.    B.M.G171.  " 

20.  zanthlna,  Reichb.  f.  Like  the  last,  except  that 
the  rtow»-r  is  yellow,  with  a  purjdish  spot  on  the  lateral 
loJie's.  Var.  pallida,  Hort.,  has  fls.  almost  white.  C«)- 
lumbia. 

21.  triangularis,  Lindl.  Lvs.  oblanceolate:  peduncle 
erect,  ab^mt  4  in.  tall:  fls.  yellow,  marked  or  spotted 
with  purple,  the  tails  «lark  crimst»n;  lobes  similar,  tri- 
angular-ovate; petals  white,  the  lip  spotted  with  pink 
or  purple  and  hairy.    Venezuela. 

22.  hierogltphica,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  oval  or  oldonjr: 
peduncle  short  (about  'A  in.  long):  flower  with  tube  yel- 
lowish at  bottom,  becoming  whitish,  marked  with  crim- 
son; lobes  triaiiirular-ovate.  all  with  lonir  tails,  the  tail 
of  the  dorsal  lobe  hantriuir  forward  and  marked  with 
purple  at  its  base;  petals  yellow.   June.    Colombia. 

2.3.  Wageneri&na,  Linden.  Very  small,  neat  and  at- 
tractive, tufted,  2-3  in.  high:  lvs.  spoon-shaped:  i>e<lun- 
cles  equaling  or  exceeding  the  lvs.,  nearly  erict:  fls. 
yellow  and  crimson-dotted,  with  slender  yello\  tails, 
the  uj)per  one  inclined  backwards:  lob«-s  lir(ta<l.  cordate 
or  ovate;  petal >  yellow,  odd  in  shape,  the  lip  rhomboid 
and  toothed.    Venezuela.    B.M.4y21. 

24.  eleph&nticeps,  Reichb.  f.  An  odd  species:  lvs. 
broad-spatulate,  obtxise:  pedimcles  1  ft.  long,  erect: 
flower  single,  party-colored  — the  dorsal  or  upper  lobe 
light  yellow,  the  lateral  ones  ribbed  and  crimson:  calyx- 
tube  gibbous  at  the  base  below,  all  of  them  gradually 
produced  into  stout  yellow  tails  (one  of  them  often 
crimson),  arranged  so  as  to  suggest  the  tusks  and  raised 
trunk  of  an  elephant  (whence  the  specific  name).  Co- 
lombia. F.  S.  10:;M>7.  Var.  pachys^pala,  Reichb.  f.  (.V. 
Moon  rtna.  Reichb.  f. ),  ha<  the  dorsal  lobe  3-nerved  with 
crimson  and  the  tube  spotted. 

SECTION    III. 

A.  Lvs.    covered    ivith    round    jm- 

l>ifl(i :  si'iipe  hainj 2.').  muscosa 

AA.    Li's.  smooth. 

B.  /7.S.  .small,  in  manff-fld.  rtt- 
cemes.  aiHjlts  of  tht  ovary 
crenalate     or     the     petals 

toothed 2<! 

27 
28 

2;» 


30. 


abbreviata 

polysticta 

melanopuB 

caloptera 

pachyura 


BB. 


c 
cc, 


Fl.-<.  hnr/er,  often  exputidhnj 
in  snrrf.ssinn:    raeeme  sev- 
eral-fid.:     ant/le.t    of    the 
ovarfi  and  petals  entire. 
Color  of  fhs.  u-hifff 31.  Tovarensis 

Color  of  fls.  tfefloir.  dotted 
and  shaded  nith  firoirn 
or  rfd. 

Lateral  sipals   united, 
forminy  a  hoat-shajted 

cup 32.  Ephippium 

Lateral   sepals   nearly^ 
plane,    at    hast    not 
stronghj  cuoallate.  ~  ""  ~ 

E.   Tails  of  the   lateral 
aepala    very    short 

or  none .33.  racemosa 

Tails  of  the    lateral 
.sepals  long. 


D. 


DD. 


EE. 


F.   Lvs.    broad,    oho- 

vate-elliptic .34.  Schlimil 

FF.    Lvs.ohlontj-lanee- 
olate  or  ohlanct- 
olate. 
o.  Calyx-tahe  fun- 
nels h  a ped, 
narroutd    at 

the  base 3.'>.  Belchenbachlana 

GO.  Calyx-tube 
b  r  0  a  d  e  r  or 
ijifihoHs  at  the 

base .3ti.  maculata 

:(7.  infracta 

2.5.  muscdsa,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  oval-oldcmg.  papillose: 
peduncle  hairy,  3  times  exceeding  the  lvs..  with  1  or 
more  yellow  fls.:  lobes  trianjrular.  with  reflexed  tails; 
jietals  narrow  and  yellow  with  a  brown  line  in  the  cen- 
ter, the  lip  bearing  a  raised  yellow  disk  an«l  moving  up- 
ward with  a  jerk  when  this  disk  is  touched.  St.  Do- 
mingo.—Fls.  >2  in.  across. 

2G.  abbrevi&ta,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate: 
peduncle  many-ri<l.,  about  <>  in.  long:  fl.  white  and  freely 
dotted  with  red,  the  tails  all  deep  yellow,  the  lobes  ser- 
rate on  the  edges ;  petals  white,  longer  than  the  column, 
serrate.    Peru. 

27.  polysticta,  Reichb.  f.  Densely  tufted:  Ivs.narrow- 
spatulate,  obtuse  and  often  retuse:  peduncle  exceeding 
the  lvs.,  about  8  or  9  in.  tall  and  many-fld. :  fls.  pale 
lilac,  spotted  with  purple,  the  margins  of  the  sepals 
ciliate  but  not  serrate,  the  tails  very  blender  and 
spreading  (fl.  2-2K  in.  across)  and  yellowish  :  petals 
spatulate  an«l  serrate.  Peru.  B.M.Ol'.r.h.  I.H.22:iy9. 
R.H.  1880:230. 

28.  melandpus,  Reichb.  f.  Much  like  M.  pojystieta: 
fls.  snuiUer.  white  specked  with  purple,  the  dorsal  sepal 
keeled,  the  lobes  not  ciliate  or  serrate  on  the  edges  and 
very  suddenly  contracted  into  slender  yellowish  or  dark- 
colored  tails:  petals  linear-oblong,  toothed  below  the 
apex.    Peru.    B.M.  0258  (as  J/^. />o/f/.s^jc^a). 

20.  cal6ptera,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  oblong-ovate:  peduncle 
short  (.>  or  0  in.),  many-fld.:  fl.  white  with  crimson 
streaks,  the  tails  all  slemler  and  orantre;  dorsal  lobe 
keeled  and  somewhat  hooded;  the  lateral  ones  ovate-ob- 
long; petals  white, -crimson-keeled,  serrate.    Peru. 

30.  pachytira,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  oval-oblong:  peduncle 
erect,  slender:  calyx  with  triangular,  short-tailed  lobes, 
yellow,  with  transverse  bars  and  spots  of  red<lish  crim- 
son; dorsal  sepal  triangular,  with  a  thick  tail  e(jualinir 
the  sepal  in  length;  petals  pale  vellow.  Ecuador.  G.C. 
llI.22:2.-)5. 

31.  Tovarensis,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  rather  small,  oblong- 
spatulate:  peduncle  .">  or  0  in.  long,  sometimes  exceeil- 
ing  the  lvs..  2-eflged,  several-fld.:  fls.  clear  white  and 
fratrrant,  the  tails  yellowish  at  the  ends:  dorsal  lobe 
\%  in.  long,  very  narrow  and  produced  into  a  reflexed 
tail;  lateral  lobes  oval,  gradually  produced  into  tails 
shorter  than  that  of  the  dorsal  !obe;  petals  white. 
Dec,  .Tan.  Colombia.  B.M.  .'>.'>0.').  I.H.  2r»:.303.  Gn. 
48:.{S4.  G.C.  186.5:914;  1871:1421. -One  of  the  best  of 
the  genus. 

32.  Ephippium,  Reichb.  f.  (M.  trochUus,  Linden  & 
An<l.).  Lvs.  broad,  oblong,  5-7  "t:,  long:  peduncle 
erect,  about  a  foot  long,  sharply  3~ '-angled,  stout :  ca- 
lyx with  the  dorsal  lobe  cucuUate,  yellow,  dotted  with 
brown,  J^  in.  in  diam.;  lateral  lobes  united,  forming  a 
deep  boat-shaped,  chestnut-brown  cup,  with  several 
ridgres  which  are  greenish  outside;  all  the  lobes  pass  into 
vellowish  tails  about  4  in.  long;  petals  white.  Colom- 
bia. B.M.  0208.  I.H.  21 :  180.  -According  to  Index  Kew- 
ensis,  M.  trorhilus  and  M.  Ephippium  are  distinct 
species.  The  former  is  described  as  having  terete 
stems. 

.33.  racemdsa,  Lindl.  (.V.  CrAssii.  Hort.).  Stems 
creejdng:  lvs.  oblong-ovate,  much  shorter  than  the  sev- 
eral-fld. rsicemose  peduncles:  fls.  membranaceous, 
orange  with  red  lines,  erect,  1  in.  a«'ross.  tails  very 
short  or  none;  lateral  lobes  ovate,  blunt-pointed,  curv- 
ing outward  so  as  to  f«»rm  a  2-lobed  limb,  the  dorsal 
lobe  >2  in.  long  and  f»ointed.  Peru.  — Not  a  popular  spe- 
cies.   Requires  a  coolhouse. 
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34.  Schlimii,  Linden.  Tufted:  Ivs.  elliptic-obovate, 
petioled,  u  ft.  or  less  long,  half  shorter  than  the  several- 
flowered  peduncles:  Hs.  dull  yellow,  mottled  with  hri^ht 
br()Wn,  the  tails  yellow,  alM»ut  IJ4  in.  across  without  the 
tails;  tails  2-3  times  longer  than  the  body  of  the  ealyx- 
lobes,  very  slender;  petals  pale  yellow,  linear-<»lilong, 
equaling  the  column.  Venezuela.  B.M.G74U.  G.C.  11. 
19:532. 

35.  Beichenbachiina,  Endres.  Densely  cespitose:  Ivs. 
oblanceolate,  shorter  than  the  several-fld.  peduncles: 
flower  dark  red  on  the  outside,  yellowish,  with  red  veins 
on  the  inside,  all  the  l()hes  with  turned-back  tails,  the 
lobes  triangular.    Costa  Rica. 

.^f).  maculiita,  Klotzsch  &  Karst.  Lvs.  narrow-o>)lan- 
ceolate,  nearly  or  quite  equaling  the  erect  several-fld. 
peduncle  (which  is  h-10  in.  tall) :  Hs.  yellow-tubed,  suf- 
fused or  dotted  witli  red.  all  the  lobes  prodticed  into 
orange-yellow  or  greenish  tails  2  in.  long;  lateral  h>bes 
crimson,  with  yellow  on  the  margin,  the  tails  drooping; 
petals  yellowish.    Venezuela.    F.S.  21:2150. 

37.  infr&cta,  Lindl.  Cespitose:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate 
to  narrow-lanceolate:  peduncle  about  6  in.  long,  several- 
fld.:  calyx  i>ink-purple;  dorsal  sepals  cucuUate,  lateral 
sepals  entirely  united,  forming  a  wide,  gaping  tube,  with 
cucixllate  sides  and  apex,  passing  into  slender,  j'ellowish 
tails;  petals  whitish,  dotted  with  pink-purple.  Brazil. 
F.8.  23:2389. 

SECTION    IV. 

38.  Chimaera,  Reichb.  f.  Fig.  1375.  Tufted:  lvs.  ob- 
laneeolate-obtuse,  1  ft.  long  and  l^ain.  wii<le:  peduncle 
wiry,  erect,  lateral  or  pendent,  several-fld.,  mostly 
shorter  than  the  lvs. :  fls.  opening  in  succession;  calyx- 
lobes  ovate,  yellowish,  much  spotted  with  deep  crimson- 
purple,  tapering  into  slender  tails  from  3-11  in.  long, 
purple-brown;  petals  white,  marked  with  crimson:  la- 
bellum  saccate,  white,  vellow  or  pinkish,  verv  variable. 
Colombia.  R.  H.  1881:1.30.  G.C.  II.  3:  41.- One  of  the 
most  fantastic  of  orchids,  and  the  type  of  a  most  inter- 
esting group. 

Var.  KtEzlii,  Hort.  ( J/".  Rfzlii,  Reichb.  f.).  No  long 
hairs  on  tiie  calj-x-lobes,  the  lobes  very  dark-colored, 
with  short  warts;  labellum  pink,  not  yellow.  Color  the 
darkest  of  the  section.  Often  regarde".  as  a  good  species. 
Sub-var.  ntbra.   Spots  on  calyx  lobe  brown-crimson. 

Var.  Wdllisii,  Hort.  (M.  WdUisii,  Reichb.  f.K  Calyx- 
lobes  with  hispid  pubescence,  yellowish,  spotted  with 
brown-purple;  labellum  white,  yellow  within. 

Var.  Winni&na,  Hort.  (^^.  WinvH^na,  Reichb.  f. ). 
Calyx-lol»es  elongated,  densely  black-spotted.  In  part 
distinguished  from  var.  licezUi  by  its  longer  tails. 

Var.  Backhonsi&na,  Hort.  (^^.  BarTihousi<i»n,  Reichb. 
f. ).  Lvs.  narrower  than  in  the  type:  fls.  large;  calyx- 
lobes  more  round,  paler,  not  so  thickly  spotted  ;  tails 
short;  labellum  nearly  white.  Perhaps  adistinct  species. 

39.  Houtteina,  Reichb.  f.  (M.  psittar)va.  Reichb.  f.). 
Densely  cespitose:  lvs.  linear  to  lance-linear,  much  ex- 
ceeding the  drooping  or  deflexed  l-fld.  peduncles  (which 
are  4-5  in.  long) :  fls.  creamy  yellow,  spotted  with  crim- 
son, the  long  hanging  tails  brownish  red;  calyx-lobes 
semi-ovate  to  triangular,  somewhat  hairy  (as  are  also 
the  tips  of  the  tails);  petals  white  or  pinkish.  Colom- 
bia.   F.S.20:2100. 

40.  C&rderi,  Reichb.  f.  Cespitose.  with  strong  ascend- 
ing foliage  and  hanging  spotted  l-fld.  pedtmcles:  lvs. 
oblanceolate.  ;}-5  in.  long:  peduncles  green-bracted,  3  in. 
loner:  fls.  bell-shape,  %  in.  across  exclusive  of  the  tails, 
white,  with  i<urp'e  and  yellow  bars  at  the  base  :  tails 
very  slender  and  spreading,  1  in.  long,  yellow;  petals 
small,  wbitf^,  linear-oblong  and  obtuse.  Colombia,  B.M. 
7125.  — A  graceful  and  pretty  species. 

41.  Cli48tertom,  Reichb.  f.  Tufted:  Its.  oblong  or  ob- 
long-spatulate,  .)  in.  long  and  nearly  or  quite  1  in.  wide, 
somewhat  longer  than  the  pendent,  much-bracted,  l-fld. 
peduncles:  fl.  2%  in.  across,  greenish  yellow,  spotted 
and  streaked  with  purple,  and  bearing  .3  spreading, 
greenish,  more  or  less  hooked,  flattened  tails  1  in.  long: 
petals  yellow,  very  small.  Colombia.  B.M.  0977.- Odd 
and  distinct. 

42.  nycterlna,  Reichb,  f.  Often  confused  with  M. 
Ch4m(fya,  hut  a  smaller  and  less  showy  plant:  tufted: 
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lvs.  oblanceolate,  soM||what  fleshy,  channelled,  6  in. 
long,  not  narrowed  into  a  petiole:  pe<luncle  l-fld.,  3  in. 
long,drooping:  fl.  triangular,  2x3  in., with  tails 3  in.  long, 
hairy  inside,  brown-yellow  and  purple-spotted;  petals 
vellow,  with  red  spots,  [Miuch-like,  serrate.  Colombia. 
i.H.  20:117-18  (as  M.  Chiitnt^m ).-(hh\. 

43.  b^lla,    Reichb.  f.      Lvs.   oblong-lanceolate,  chan- 
nelled, about  8  or  9  in.  long,  narrowing  t<»  the  base:  pe- 
duncle l-fl(l..  drooping  or  horiz<mtal,  Jo  ft.  long,  slender: 
fls.  large   ami   spider-like,    triangular  in  outline,  3  in. 
across,  with  stitlish  tails  4  in.  long,  of 
which  the  dorsal  is  recurve<l  and  the 
Others  standing  forward  and   usually 
cnissed,  the   fl.  pale    yellow,    spotted 
•with  purplish  (»r  brown  ;  petals  white 
or  yellowish.     Colombia.    C)ct.-Dec.— 
One  of  the  best  of  the  Chimapras. 
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44.  radidsa,  Reichl*.  f 
Lvs.  oblong  or  lanceolate  : 
peduncle  2-3-fld.,  drooping 
or  deflexed:  fls.  yellow,  dot- 
ted and  splashed  with  pur- 
yde,  the  prominent  tails  all 
purple;  petals  yellow,  pur- 
ple-spotted. V>ut  the  lip 
whitish.    Colombia. 

SECTION   V. 

45.  triarist611a,  Reichb.  f. 
Lvs.  about  2  in.  long,  in  very 
crowded  tufts  :     peduncles 
longer  than   the  lvs.,  very 
slender,  erect,  wiry:  dorsal 
lobe  of  calyx  ovate,  hooded, 
tail  yellow;  lateral  lobes  coloring  throughout 
their  length,  linear,  united,  at  length  diverg- 
ing into  short  yellow  tails ;  petals  yellow,  with 
a  red  midline.    Summer.     Costa  Rica.  — One 
of  the  smallest  of  orchids. 

The  follnwine  have  been  offered  in  Amerif  a,  but 
most  of  them  are  imperfectly  known.  .1/.  cht^iro- 
phorn.—M.  Chelsoni=(yi.  amaliilisXVeitchianaK— 
^f.  £ri66«'rd#a=Scaphosepaliim.— 3f.  Heudersoni.— 
M.  j7WHrfa<a=Scaphosepjilum.— J/,  trificata. 

HeINRICH  HASSELBRINr;  and  L.  H.  B. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTUBE.  Fig.  137G.  The 
horticultural  interests  of  3Iassachusetts  are  fully  equal 
to  those  of  agriculture  proper,  when  we  consider  the 
production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  the  labor 
and  expense  applied  to  the  growth  of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  and  their  use  in  decorating  the 
homes  of  her  people,  amonar  whom  there  ai  e  probably 
more  comfortable,  well-kept  and  beautiful  homes  than 
can  be  found  in  any  similar  area  in  the  worM.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  state  probably  consume  more  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  than  any  other  people  on  the  same  area,  and 
among  the  so-called  luxuries  may  be  classed  fniits, 
fancy  vegetables  and  flowers. 

The  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  generally  considered  tm- 
prnductive  and  poorly  adapted  to  horticultural  pursuits, 
ancl  this  is  true  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  lartre  areas  of 
exceptionally  fertile  land,  of  which  that  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley  is  the  only  section  of  more  than  a  few  acres 
in  extent.  Everywhere  about  the  state,  however,  there 
are  small  areas  of  land  suited  to  the  growth  of  almost 
every  crop  succeeding  in  similar  latitudes.  By  busi- 
ness enterprise,  persistent  tflfort  and  skill,  profitable 
horticultural  crops  can  be  grown.  The  local  products 
largely  supply  the  markets  in  their  season.  Apples  are 
also  exported. 

The  amount  of  fruit  produced  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  is  not  nearly  up  to  the  home  consumption,  except 
cranberries  and  possibly  the  apple  in  some  seasons.  Even 
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1376.  Massachusetts. 
Showing  some  of  the  leaiiiug  horticultural  areas. 

in  seasons  of  an  unusual  crop  in  the  state,  large  quanti- 
ties of  apples  from  other  states  are  shipped  into  our  mar- 
kets, because  in  many  cases*  they  are  of  superior  size  and 
beauty.  Fears  are  shipped  into  our  markets  from  the 
southern  states  and  California,  and  as  the  market  for 
this  fruit  is  limited,  prices  often  rule  very  low.  Eastern 
Massachusetts  is  admirably  adapted  to  pear-growing. 

Peach  trees  can  be  grown  up  to  about  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  when  given  the  proper  attention, but  the  fruit 
buds  are  frequently  killed  in  the  winter,  and  not  more 
than  one  crop  may  '  e  produced  in  three  years.  However, 
even  under  these  conditions,  when  the  trees  are  planted 
on  rather  light  lantl  and  well  cared  for,  one  crop  in  three 
years  is  often  more  profitable  than  most  other  fruit  or 
vegetable  crops.  The  fruit  on  trees  properly  cared  for 
is  large,  of  the  finest  color  and  quality,  and  the  fresh, 
ripe  condition  in  which  the  grower  can  put  it  into  the 
local  markets  makes  it  quickly  salable  at  the  highest 
prices. 

Plums  are  not  grown  to  a  great  extent,  the  larger 
markets  being  supplied  chiefly  by  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia. Few  orchards  remain  productive  longer  than  ten 
or  twelve  years,  on  account  of  the  black-knot,  leaf-blight 
and  brown-rot.  Within  the  past  four  or  five  years  Japa- 
nese plums  have  been  largely  planted,  but  have  borne 
little  fruit  up  to  this  time,  so  that  their  status  in  the 
market  is  not  fully  established. 

The  cherry,  owing  to  the  attack  of  the  black  aphis,  the 
plum  curculio  and  brown-rot,  is  very  little  grown  as  an 
orchard  fruit.  A  few  vigorous  and  productive  trees 
may  be  seen  here  and  there  by  the  roadside,  about  old 
homesteads  or  on  the  lawn,  where  they  live  longer  and 
attain  greater  size  than  when  grown  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  because  of  the 
fact  that  when  grown  too  rapidly  the  trunks  crack  on 
the  south  side  and  the  trees  soon  die.  Our  markets 
are  largely  supplied  with  cherries  from  California,  New 
York  and  other  states. 

Small  fruits  are  more  grown  and  more  nearly  supply 
local  markets  than  do  the  large  fruits.  The  supply  of 
very  early  fruit  comes  from  the  southern  states  of  the 
country,  but  home-grown  fruit  is  so  much  superior  in 
quality  that  it  sells  at  reasonable  prices,  notwithstand- 
ing prices  may  have  been  very  much  reduced  by  an  over- 
supply  of  the  southern  product.  Of  the  smaller  fruits, 
grapes  are  profitable  mostly  when  grown  on  rather  light 
land  and  at  high  elevations  with  a  southern  exposure. 
The  chief  obstacles  to  success  are  early  frosts  in  the 
fall  and  late  frosts  in  the  spring.  Currants  are  .grown 
to  a  considerable  extent,  almost  every  garden  contain- 
ing more  or  less  currant  bushes  for  home  supply,  while 
many  large  plantations  may  be  found  near  every  large 
town  or  city.  The  conditions  of'  success  are  a  rather 
moist,  rich  soil,  with  the  bushes  trained  into  a  very 
compact  form  and  pruned  so  that  the  fruit  will  be 
borne  on  wood  that  is  not  over  three  or  four  years 
old.  Gooseberries  are  little  grown,  although  the  de- 
mand is  rather  on  the  increase.  The  more  hardy  kinds 
can  be  as  easily  grown  as  the  currant, while  the  European 


good 
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sorts  and  their  hybrids,  many  of  them,  require 
much  care  and  skill.  Like  the  currant,  the  black- 
berry is  largely  grown  for  home  use,  and  also 
for  market.  It  succee«ls  upon  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  can  be  grown  cheaply  and  sells  at  good 
prices.  Few  plantations  will  be  profitable  on  the 
same  land  more  than  from  five  to  seven  years  un- 
less the  soil  is  strong  and  rich.  It  is  the  practice 
of  most  growers  to  plant  a  new  lot  every  six  or 
seven  years.  The  red  raspberry  is  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  bush  fruits,  and  when  successfully 
grown  is  the  most  profitable.  For  success  it  re- 
quires a  deep  sandy  loam,  retentive  of  moistuie, 
but  plantations  must  be  renewed  after  six  or  eight 
years'  growth  on  one  piece  of  land.  The  black- 
cap raspberry  has  found  less  and  less  of  favor 
each  year  with  our  people,  and  can  only  be  sold 
at  very  low  prices  in  our  city  markets. 

The  business  of  market-gardening  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  state  in  the  past  ten  years,  and 
the  demand  for  choice  vegetables  continues  more 
or  less  the  year  round.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
competition  with  vegetables  from  the  South  dur- 
ing the  winter,  our  local  growers  have  reached  a 
degree  of  success.  In  almost  every  part  of  the 
may  be  found  forcing-houses  for  the  growth  of 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  etc.. 
and  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  such  structures  and 
the  fuel  to  keep  up  the  necessary  heat,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  forcing-houses  within  the  past  two  years 
is  a  certain  indication  that  the  business  is  profitable. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  growth  of  cut-Howers  and  house 
and  decorative  plants  that  this  state  excels  in  horticul- 
ture. As  a  rule,  the  largest  establishments  of  this  kind 
are  located  near  the  large  cities,  though  in  some  cases 
they  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  more  rural  towns. 
The  horticulturists  of  Massachusetts  do  not  understand 
their  advantages  in  having  the  best  markets  in  the  world 
at  their  doors,  and  a  great  variety  of  soils  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  many  of  the  varied  crops.  By  persistent 
effort  and  superior  skill  they  could  supply  these  markets 
largely,  and  thus  retain  within  the  state  much  of  the 
wealth  that  now  goes  outside  to  pay  for  the  produce  that 
could  be  raised  at  home.  g^  f.  Mayxard. 

In  commercial  horticulture,  Massachusetts  is  not  the 
equal  of  some  other  states,  althoutrh  its  market-garden- 
ing and  rtoricultural  interests  are  large,  but  its  infiuence 
on  the  horticulture  of  the  country  is  more  important 
than  acres  and  tonnage.  The  best  horticulture  is  that 
which  develops  under  difficulties,  because  it  develops 
the  man.  The  love  of  the  country  and  attachment  to  its 
own  soil  are  strong  in  Massachusetts.  Individuality'  has 
full  course.  It  is  a  land  of  home-loving  people.  It  has 
developed  the  amateur  horticulturist  to  perfection,— 
the  person  who  grows  the  plant  and  dresses  the  soil  for 
the  very  love  of  it.  There  are  many  large  collections  of 
choice  plants,  and  great  numbers  of  artistic,  compact  and 
tidy  garden-homes.  There  is  keen  appreciation  of  the 
merit  of  well-grown  things.  The  influence  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  has  been  incalcuable. 
Since  1829  it  has  had  its  stated  discussions,  held  its  pe- 
riodical shows,  collected  its  library  and  records.  It  is  a 
center  of  education  and  culture.  The  establishment  of 
Mt.  Auburn  cemetery  in  IKil  was  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  in  this  country  for  cemeteries  in  the  open  as 
distinguished  from  the  churchyard.  l.  H.  B. 

MASSANGEA  comprises  one  species  {M.  muaaieaf 
Morr.  I,  which  is  now  referred  toGuzmania,  G.  musMca, 
Mez.  It  is  not  known  to  be  in  the  Amer.  trade,  although 
it  is  cult,  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  from  Colombia.  It  is 
stemless.  with  20  or  less  broad-strap-shaped, entire-edged 
Ivs.,  which  are  marked  transversely  with  purple,  and  a 
head  of  small  fls.  (corolla  shorter  than  calyx)  which  are 
covered  by  very  showy  red  ]»racts.  B.M.  6G75.  I.H. 
24:268.  — Known  also  as  a  Tillandsia,  Billbergia,  Cara- 
guata  and  Vriesea. 

MAST,  Enslish  name  for  beechnuts;  American  for 
any  woods-nuts  eaten  by  swine. 

MATRICARIA  (mater,  mother,  from  its  use  in  dis- 
eases). Coniposifff.  From  Chrysanthenuim  it  differs 
mostly  intheakeues,  which  are  3-5-ribbed  on  the  interior 
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face  and  ribless  on  the  back ;  also  iu  having  a  higher  or 
more  conical  receptacle,  and  bracts  in  few  rather  than 
many  series.  Matricarias  are  annual  or  perennial 
weedy  herbs,  often  heavily  scented,  about  25  species  '.n 
many  parts  of  tl>e  world.  The  foliage  is  much  cut  or 
divided  into  thread-like  divisions. 

The  Matricarias  are  border  plants  in  cultivation,  and 
others  are  introduced  weeds.  They  are  commonly  con- 
founded with  species  of  Chrysanthemun»  and  feverfew. 
The  M.  eximia  pleun  of  the  trade  is  a  form  of  C'lirifstin- 
ihemum  PartJieiiinm  ( var.  tithulosnm).  It  is  a  good 
hardy  annual,  with  white,  double  heads,  growing  2  ft. 
tall.  Mat  ricarias  demand  the  care  given  to  annual  Chrys- 
anthemums.   The  two  following  are  annuals  or  biennials. 

inoddra,  Linn.  (Chrnxdnthemum  inodorifm,  Linn. 
Plfrt/Zn-utti  huHlornm,  Smith).  Nearly  or  quite  glabrous, 
branchy  diffuse  annual,  1-2  ft.  tail,  from  Europe  and 
Asia.  Lvs.  many,  sessile,  2-3-pinnately  divided  or  dis- 
sected: heads  1%  in.  across,  terminating  the  branches, 
with  many  acute  white  rays  :  akenes  inversely  pyra- 
midal, with  3  conspicuous  ribs.  Not  uncommon  in  fields 
eastward.  Var.  plenissima,  Hort.  (var.  litjiiloso,  var. 
viiiltiplex,  31.  gramli'hWa,  Hort  not  Fenzl.),  is  a  com- 
mon garden  plant  with  very  double,  clear  white,  large 
heads.  It  is  tloriferous,  and  the  tis.  are  fine  for  cutting. 
G.C.  II.  12:7r);{.  — It  often  persists  and  blooms  the  sec- 
ond year.    Foliage  little  or  not  at  all  scented. 

parthenoides,  Desf.  (J/.  CnprtixiK,  Ilort.,  not  Linn. 
AnthemLs  ]>tirtheno\des,  Bernh.  Vhrffsdhtheinum  par- 
ihenoules,  V^oss).  Annual,  or  biennial  under  cultiva- 
tion, 2  ft.  or  less  high,  soft-hairy  when  young,  but  be- 
coming smooth,  bushy  in  growth:  lvs.  petiolate,  twice 
divided,  the  ultimate  segments  ovate  and  often  3-l(»bed: 
fl. -heads  loosely  corymbose,  in  the  garden  forms  usually 
double,  wljite.— A  handsome  plant,  probably  of  Old 
World  origin,  useful  for  pots,  and  blooming  till  frost. 

Other  intrntlufed  species  from  Eu.  are  Jf.  ChainomiUa, 
Linn.,  a  glabrous,  m  .chbranchetl  annual,  witli  finely  dissected 
lvs.,  10-20  tnincate  white  rays,  and  an  oblong,  nearly  terete 
akene  with  3-5  laint  ribs:  and  M.  discoidea,  DC.  (M.  matricari- 
oides.  Porter),  a  very  leafy  and  glabrous  annual  with  no  rays 
and  a  lightly  nerved  oblong  akeue.  j^^  jj    g^ 

MATRIMONY  VINE.   See  X.vcijm. 

MATS£:A.    Consult  Manettia. 

MATTEtrCCIA  (from  C.  Matteucci.  an  Italian  physi- 
cist). Pol/jpodiiicetF.  A  small  genus  of  nurih  tem- 
perate ferns,  with  leaves  of  two  sorts,  the  sterile  grow- 
ing in  crowns  from  erect  rootstocks,  and  the  fertile 
growing  from  the  interior  of  the  crown.  Our  species  is 
known  as  the  Ostrich  Fern  and  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
cultivated,  as  well  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  na- 
tive species.  It  nmltiplies  rapidly  by  offsets  sent  out 
from  the  rootstock.  Commonly  known  as  an  Onoclea  or 
Struthiopteris. 

Strathi6pteris,  Todaro  {SfrHthi6pfei'is  Germdnica, 
Willd.  Onocli'd  Sfnithiopferis,  Koffu\.).  OstkichFern. 
Lvs.  (sterile)  2-*J  ft.  long,  with  the  lowest  pinnre  grad- 
ually reduced;  fertile  lvs.  10-15  in.  lon-j,  pinnate,  with 
the  margins  of  the  pinnse  closely  iurolled  an<l  covering 
the  sori.  Eu.  and  northeastern  N.  Amer.  —  Wildenow  re- 
garded the  American  species  distinct,  but  by  most 
botanists  it  is  considered  as  identical  with  the  European 
species.  ^      L.  M.  Underwood. 

MATTHiOLA  (Peter  Andrew  Matthioli,  1500-1.')77. 
Italian  pliysirian  and  writer  on  i)lants).  Sonjetinies 
spelled  Mathilda.  Crncifern'.  Stoi  k.  (tILLIfi^owek, 
when  used  at  the  present  day,  means  Matthiolaor  some- 
times Cheiranthu*; ;  formerly  it  designated  Diatiflius 
CiU'ifophi/lliis.  From  Cheiranthus,  the  wallflower,  this 
genus  differs  in  its  winged  seeds,  which  are  as  broad  as 
the  partition,  the  stigma  lobes  erect  or  coniiivent  and 
often  thickened  on  the  outside,  the  silique  not  4-sided 
(terete  or  compressed).  Of  Matthiolas  there  are  prob- 
ably 30  speci«>s,  wi<lely  distributed  in  the  Old  World  and 
Australia.  Thej'  are  herbs  or  subshrubs,  tomentose, 
with  oblong  or  linear-entire  or  sinuate  lvs..  and  large, 
mostly  purple  fls.  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes. 

The  true  Stocks  (Fig.  1377)  are  of   this  genus.    The 


Virginian  StocKS  are  diffuse  small-flowered  annuals  of 
the  genus  Malcomia  (which  see).  Stocks  are  of  two 
general  types,  — the  autumn-blooming,  t^ueenor  Bromp- 
ton  Stocks,  and  the  summer-blooming.  Ten  Weeks  or 
Intermediate  Stocks.  By  some  persons  these  classes 
are  made  to  represent  two  species  — J/,  incana  and  JI. 
oHMMrt  respectively.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they 
are  garden  forms  of  one  polymorphous  type.  Even  if 
distinct  originally,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  distinguish 
them  by  definite  botanical  characters.  Stocks  are 
amongst  the  most  common  of  all  garden  flowers.  The 
two  types  oover  the  entire  blooming  season,  particularly 
if  the  earlier  ones  are  started  indoors.  Most  of  the  gar- 
den forms  are  double,  although  some  of  the  single 
types  are  desirable  for  the  detiniteness  and  simplicity 
of  their  outlines.  The  colors  are  most  various,  running 
from  white  through  rose,  crimson,  purple  and  parti- 
colored.  The  fls.  are  fragrant.    For  culture,  see  Stock 


1377.  Ten  Weeks'  Stock— Matthiola  incana.  var.  annua  (X  %). 

inc&na,  R.  Br.  Common  Autumnal  or  Buompton 
Stock.  Biennial  or  perennial,  becoming  woody  at  base, 
but  usually  treated  as  an  annual:  erect-branching, 
closely  tonientose-pubescent.  the  stems  stiff  and  cylin- 
drical: lvs.  alternate,  tajiering  into  a  petiole,  long-ob- 
long or  oblanceolate,  entire,  obtuse:  fls.  with  saccate 
lateral  sepals  and  large  petals  with  long  claw.s  and 
wide-spreading  limb,  borne  on  elongating  stalks  in  an 
open,  terminal,  erect  raceme:  siliques  be(^oming3-4  in. 
long,  erect.  Mediterranean  region;  also  Isle  of  Wight. 
—  J[.  (jlahrnta,  DC,  is  a  glabrous  form. 

Var.  dnnua,  Voss  {Jf.  annua.  Sweet).  Ten-Weeks, 
or  Intermediate  Stocks.  Fig.  1377.  Annual,  less 
woody,  blooming  earlier.— A  sLining-lvd.  variety  is 
known. 
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bicdmis,  DC.  Half-shrulihy.  straL':;Ii!iJf  annual  or  bi- 
ennial: fls.  smaller  than  those  of  M.  iminni,  purplish 
or  lilac,  fraffraut  by  ni^ht,  closinj?  by  <lay :  pod  terete, 
lonj?,  2-horne<l :  Ivs.  pinna*itit!,  or  the  uppermost  entire. 
Greece,  Asia  Minor. 

3f.  sinudta,  vnr.  Ot/ensis.  Rouy  &  Fone.,  is  figured  in  B.M.  7703 
(IJMi'M.  where  it  is  said  tiiat  "the  unme  Oyt'usis  ims  l>een  for- 
mpted  in  gardens  to  ( Uiiensis  and  Chinensis."  The  phtnt  is  from 
the  lie  d'  Yen  (Insnia  <  ).va.  wheni'e  the  name)  on  tlie  cfiast  of 
Frani-e.  It  is  an  annual  >>r  hiennial.  with  sinuate-to<>the<l  Ivs., 
hairy,  and  with  lar«e  wiiite  fragrant  tis.  Not  known  to  1»e  iu 
cult,  iu  this  country.  L_  j^    3 

MAUSANDIA  (after  Maurandy,  professor  of  botanj-at 
Cartat?eua,  Spain).  Also  written  Slaurttmhin.  Siroph- 
ulariave(f'.  About  5  species  of  Mexican  climbers,  with 
usually  halberd-shaped  Ivs.  and  showy,  irregular  trum- 
pet-shaped fls.,  white,  rose,  purple  antl  blue,  the  throat 
usually  white  or  liirht -colored.  The  fls.  are  somewhat  2- 
lipped.  The  commonest  species  is  J/.  Jiairhiiana, 
which  is  procurable  in  a  greater  range  of  colors  than 
the  others.  Mauraiulias  are  desirable  vines  for  winter- 
flowering  in  cool  greenhouses,  but  since  they  bloom  the 
first  year  from  seed,  they  are  almost  wholly  grown  for 
summer  bloom  outdoors  and  treated  like  tender  annuals. 
They  have  a  slender  haldt  and  grow  about  10  ft.  in  a 
season,  in  the  fall  the  vines  may  be  taken  up  and  re- 
moved into  the  house  if  desin-d. 

Botanirallv,  this  genus  is  nearest  to  the  snapdragon, 
though  the  throat  of  the  flower  is  not  closed.  The  plant 
known  to  the  tradechietly  as  Maurandla  antirrJiiniflora 
is  n<»w  referred  to  Antirrhinum.  (See  A)ilirrhini(m, 
where  this  plant  is  fi^'ured.)  It  is  a  climber  and  requires 
the  culture  of  Maurandia.  ^laurandias  climb  by  the 
twisting  of  the  loaf- and  flower-stalks.  They  are  glabrous 
or  pul»escent:  Ivs.  alternate,  or  the  lower  ones  opposite, 
halberd-shaped,  angular-lobed  or  coarsely  toothed: 
calyx  5-parted ;  segments  narrow  or  broad :  corolla  tube 
scarcely  bulged  at  the  base;  posterior  lip  2-cut;  ante- 
rior lip  variously  parted:  stamens  4-didynamous. 


1378.   Maurandia  scandens  (XM). 

A.    Seeds  tuhercled.  winqless:   calyx  segments  narroir: 
Irs.  hastate,  not  serrate.    (Subgenus  E umanrandia .) 

B.    Calyx  distinctly  glandular-pilose:  segments  long- 

attt)tu(tte. 

BsLTclaikntL,  Lindl.  Usually,  but  not  oricrinallv.  written 
BarrluyaiHi.  B.R.  13:11(18.  L.B.C.  14: 13fcl.  'V.  5::}53. 
— The  following  trade  names  advertised  like  species- 
names  arepresumal)ly  all  color-varieties  of  this  species: 
M.  alba,  albiflora,  Emfryana  rosea ,  purpurea  grandi- 
flora,  rarius.  The  last  is  a  trade  uanje  for  mised 
varieties. 


tiB.    f'alyx  glabrous,  xhofter. 

«erap6rfloren8,  Ort.  VU.  lavender-colored;  throat 
white,    B.M.  400. -Cult,  in  S.  Calif. 

AA.  Seed*  with  a  lacerated  or  irregular  wing:  calyx 
segments  leafy  and  bt'oatl:  Irs.  triangular-ovate, 
serrate.    ySnttgenus  Lophnspermum.) 

B.    Corolla  lobes  obtuse  or  even  notched. 

erub^scens,  Gray.  Lvs.  somewhat  trian;rular  in  out- 
line, .serrate:  fls.  3  in.  long,  ro.sv  pink.  B.M.  ;{0;{7,  3038. 
B.K.  lG:13bl.    (.i.e.  11.  20:501. -Cult,  in  S.  Calif. 

.  BE.    Corolla  lobes  acute. 

sedndens,  Gray  { Lojdmspe'rminn  scandens,  D.  Don). 
Fig.  I37ci.  Perhaps  only  a  botanical  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding.   B.M.  3«).")0.  — A   hybrid  with  the   prece«ling  is 


shown  in  B.  5:242. 


W.  M. 


MAURlTIA  (after  Prince  Moritz.  of  Nassau,  1 567-1 6t;5, 
patron  of  I'iso  and  Marctjraf ;  by  his  aid  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  Brazil  was  )>ul)lished  ).  Palmareie.  Very  grace- 
ful fan  palms,  almost  spineless  :  st«'!iis  very  sleniler, 
obscurely  ringed:  lvs.  pinnatelyflabellit'orni,  semi-circu- 
lar, orbicular  or  wedge-shaped,  the  lobes  lanceolate, 
acuminate  ;  rachis  long  or  short ;  petiole  cylindrical  : 
ovary  perfectly  3-celled.  There  are  0  or  7  tropical 
American  species. 

flexudsa,  Linn,  f .  Moriche  Palm.  Stems  without  sto- 
lons :  IvH.  20-30,  erect-spreading,  9-1(5  ft.  long  ;  blade 
232-4  ft.  long,  yellowish  beneath;  lobes  -/:\-\%  in.  wi<le; 
petiole  stout,  rigid,  semi-cylindrical, euualingthe  blade: 
fi  nearly  2  in.  long,  depressed-jflobose;  set«l  1 ':)  in.  long. 
Trop.  Brazil.— Offered  in  188'J  by  Heasoner  Bros.  In 
the  Amazon  delta  this  palm  grows  to  150  ft.  or  more  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  often  30  in.  in  diam.  at  base.  "The 
fruit  is  spherical,  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  covered 
with  rather  small,  smooth,  brown,  reticulated  .scales, 
beneath  which  is  a  thin  coating  of  pulp.  A  spadix  loaded 
with  fruit  is  of  immense  weight,  often  more  than  two 
men  could  carrj-  between  them."    ( )    Wallace, 


"Palms  of  the  Amazon. 


Jaked  G.  Smith. 


MAXILLABIA  (Latin,  max  ilia,  ^a.y:\  referring  to  the 
mentum).  Orchidaeea:.  Mostly pseudobulbous, epiphytic 
orchids,  resembling  Lycaste  iu  general  appearance. 
The  genus  contains  over  100  species,  dispersed  at  va- 
rious altitudes  in  Mexico,  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies. 
About  15  species  are  offered  by  dealers  in  America. 
Many  of  these  have  small  flowers  and  are  of  value  only 
in  collections.  They  are,  however,  easily  grown,  and 
blossom  profusely.  Among  those  given  below,  the 
large,  white-flowered  J/,  grand i flora  and  M.  venusta, 
and  the  white  and  purple  J/.  Sanderia na  are  probably 
the  best  species.  Rhizomes  short  or  long,  creeping  or 
erect,  and  clothed  with  distichous  lvs. :  pseudobulbs 
clustered  or  scattered  on  ♦he  rhizome,  1-2-lvd.  or 
densely  distichophyllous  at  the  apex  of  the  rhizome: 
lvs.  leathery  or  subfleshy,  plicate  or  plane  and  keeled, 
distichous:  sepals  subequal,  free  from  each  other  but 
united  with  the  foot  of  the  column  and  forming  a  pro- 
jecting mentum;  petals  similar  or  smaller:  labellum  3- 
lobed,  movably  articulated  to  the  foot  of  the  column: 
lateral  lobes  erect;  middle  lobe  with  longitudinal  cal- 
losities. The  scape  arises  apparently  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudobulb,  on  the  very  young  leafy  axis,  but  lower 
down  than  the  corresponding  new  growth.  Pollinia  4, 
seated  on  a  broad,  scale-like  stipe.  The  distichous  ar- 
rangement of  the  lvs.  distinguishes  this  genus  from 
Lycaste.  For  M.  Harrisoniif  and  tetragona,  see  Lycaste. 

Heinkich  Hasselbring. 

Maxillarias  are  of  easy  culture,  and  can  be  grown  un- 
der various  methods  of  treatment  with  fair  success. 
The  best  compost  consists  of  clean  peat  fiber  taken  from 
the  several  species  of  Osmunda,  and  live  sphagnum, 
both  chopped  rather  fine  and  well  mixed  together.  After 
the  receptacle  is  half  filled  with  clean  drainage  and  the 
plant  properly  placed,  the  compost  should  be  pressed 
firmly  in  around  the  roots,  interspersing  it  with  nodules 
of  charcoal.  In  their  native  habitats,  many  of  the  fine- 
rooted  species  growon  rocks  and  trees  with  very  little  com  - 
post  attached.  The  base  of  the  pseudobulbs  or  rhizome 
should  rest  on  a  convex  surface  raised  a  little  above  the 
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rim  of  the  pot  when  rtnishe<l,    ^laxillarias  delij^ht  in  a 
cool,  moiHt,  shaded  location  at  all  seasons  where   the 
winter  temperature  will  not  exceed  .18^  F.  by  night  and 
not  over  60^  or  Go'^  by  day.    Durinjf  sununer  they  mu.^t 
be  }?rown  as  cool  as  possible  with  ventilation  at  all  sea- 
sons when  a<lraissible,  especially  in  wet,  heavy  weather. 
Water  should  be  given  in  abundance  while  the  plants 
are  growing  and  not  too  spariajrly  when  at  rest,  as  the 
plants  are  subject  to  spot  if  kept  too  dry.    Weak  liquid 
cow  manure  is  beneticial  occasionally  during  root  action. 
Maxillaria  has  two  recognized  horticultural  groups  or 
sections;  viz.,  caulescent  and  steraless.    The  caulescent 
section  embraces  Jf.teniiifoli<i,M.rfiriubtlis  and  kindred 
species,  having  scandent  rhizomes  and   often  obscure 
flowers.    These  should  all  be  grown  under  pot  culture 
and  afforded  supports  to  climb  on,  such  as  small  cylin- 
ders or  rafts  of  open  woodwork  with  a  little  contpost 
worked  in  the  openings,  or  Osmunda  rhizomes  supported 
obliquely  in  the  pots  to  which  the  plants  can  attach 
themselves  as  they  grow  upward,  and  thus  be  supplied 
with  moisture  for  the  young  roots.     To  the  stendess 
section   belong   those   with  clustered   pseudobulbs,  as 
Jf.  fttscnfn,  M.ffrn  mil  flora,  M.  Jnt>  o-alb(t ,  Jf,  picftt,  M. 
SanderidHii  and  M.  I'enusfa.    8ome  of  these  have  very 
showy  tlowers.     Nearly  all  do  best  umler  pot-culture. 
AT.  Siinderiann   and   others   are  exceptions,  however, 
und  grow  best  under  basket  culture,  not  too  much  com- 
post and  an  airy  position.    Demand  for  Maxillarias  not 
being  great,  the  market  usually  relies  on  new  importa- 
tions, but  stock  may  also  be  increased  by  division  be- 
tween the  pseudobulbs  as  the  plants  start  new  action. 

Robert  M.  Grey. 

INDEX. 

anuustifoUa,  12.  Lehmanni,  3.  Sanderiana,  4. 

elegantula,  8.  Liudeniie,  5.  striata,  10. 

fugeata,  6,  7.  Inteo-albu.  9.  tenuifolia.  13. 

erandiflora,  2.  pi<'ta,  0.  varia>>ilis,  12. 

Jlenchmanni.  12.  mfescens,  7.  venusta.  1. 
Houtteana,  11. 

A.  Pseudobulbs  clustered  on  the  creep- 
in  (]  rhizome. 
B.   Fls.mostU)  ichife , large o nd showy . 

C.   Sepals  Ittng-laneenlate 1.  venusta 

CC.  Sepa Is  broa d,  ovate,  triangu la r 
or  oblonff. 
D.  Middle  lobe  of  the  labellitm 

tongue-like 2.  grrandiflora 

3.  Leiiinanni 
DD.  Middle  lobe  of  the  labellum 

rounded 4.  Sanderiana 

5.  Lindeniae 
SB.  Pis.  yellow  and  brown. 

C.  Sepals  and  ])etaln  nearly  alike, 

oblong r».  picta! 

7.  mfescens 
CC.  Sepals  and  petals  dissimilar, 

the  hitter  xmaller 8.  elegantula 

.9.  luteo-alba 
10.  striata 
AA.  Pseudobulbs  more  or  less  distant,  oh 
an  ascending  rhizome:   Ivs.  grass- 
like: fls.  small  and  numerous. ...W.  Houtteana 

I'J.  variabilis 
ir{.  tenuifolia 

1.  veniHsta,  Linden  &  Reichb.  f.  Pseudol)ulbs  oblong, 
compressed,  L'-h'd.:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
plane,  1  ft.  long:  scapes  t>  in.  long,  bearing  a  single 
glistening  white  fl.  6  in.  across:  sepals  and  petals  long- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  spreading ;  the  lateral  sepals 
wider,  labellum  much  smaller;  middle  lobe  triangular 
recurved,  obtuse,  yellow;  lateral  lobes  very  obtuse, 
bordered  with  red;  disk  with  a  rounded,  haiVv  callus. 
Winter  and  spring.  Odombia.  B.M.  529G.  G.C.  III. 
12:337  (abnormal). — A  large-fld.,  showy  species. 

2.  grrandifldra,  Cindl.  Fig.  1379.  Pseudobulbs  clus- 
tered, oval:  Ivs  erect,  plane,  keeled,  ovate-oblong,  1  ft. 
long:  scapes  erect,  3-C  in.  long,  bearing  solitary,  large 
white  fls.  .3-4  in.  across;  sepals  broadly  ovate  to  ob- 
long; petals  ovate  acute,  suberect,  with  recurved  tips: 
labellum  saccate,  white,  much-striped  with  purple  on 
the  sides;  middle  lobe  tongue-like,  white,  bordered  with 


yellow.   Aug.    Peru  and  Colombia.    I. H.  17:14.— A  very 
showy  and  beautiful  plant. 

3.  L6hmanni,  Reichb.  f.  Fl.-stalks  nearly  1  ft.  in 
length,  bearing  white  fls.  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
Lyraxte  Skinneri:  side  lol>es  of  the  labellum  light  ochre 
outside  and  light  reddish  brown  with  chestnut  veins 
inside ;  middle  lobe  triangvlar,  wavy,  sulfur  color. 
Ecuador.  — Resembles  J/,  grandi flora,  but  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  the  lip. 


^^kP 
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1379.  Maxillaria  crandiflora  (X  nearly  K). 

4.  Sanderiana,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  orbicular  to 
broadly  oblong,  I-I3.2  in.  long:  Ivs.  few,  G-10  in.  long, 
oblanceolate,  plane,  keeled:  scapes 2-3  in.  long:  fls.  4  in. 
across,  pure  white,  with  the  bases  of  the  segments  pur- 
plish red,  broken  upwards  into  blotches;  dorsal  sepals 
oblong-obtuse,  concave;  lateral  sepals  triangular-ovate, 
forming  a  broad  mentum  at  base;  lateral  lobes  of  the 
labellum  almost  obsolete,  mi«ldle  lobe  rounded,  crisp, 
bright  yellow,  throat  dark  purple,  with  a  club-shaped 
callus.  Ecuador.  B.M.  7518.  R.H.  1894:.^26.  J.H.  III. 
2»J:495.  — The  finest  known  species. 

5.  Lindeniae,  Hort.  (J/.  Lindenihna,  Rich  «S:  Gal.?). 
Plants  resembling  M.  Sanderiana,  but  the  fls.  larger 
and  more  open:  sepals  triangular-lanceolate,  spreading, 
3  in.  long,  pure  white;  petals  shorter  and  wider,  erect, 
white:  labellum  fleshy,  obovate,  somewhat  crisp,  re- 
curved, pale  yellow,  with  5-6  red  lines  on  the  lateral 
lobes.    S.H.  r:219. 

G.  picta,  Hcok.  (J/,  fuscdta,  Klotzsch).  Pseudobulbs 
1%  in.  high,  ovate,  furrowed,  bearing  1-2  plane,  strap- 
.shaped  Ivs.  1  ft.  long:  scape  ~>-C>  in.  high:  fls.  nodding; 
sepals  and  petals  oblong-linear,  acute,  incurved,  deep 
orange  spotted  with  purple  \vithin,  white  with  deep 
purple  spots  outside;  labelhim  oblong,  whitish,  spotted; 
side  lobes  small,  rounded;  midlobe  recurve*!,  apiculate. 
Winter.  Brazil.  Colombia.  B.M.  3154.  B.R.  21:1802.  — ^ 
Handsome. 

7.  mfescens,  Lindl.  {M.  fuKcdfa.Rf  ichh.t.).  Pseudo- 
bulbs    ovate,    subtetratronal,     1-lvd. :    Ivs.    lanceolate,  • 
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acuminate:  scape  short,  with  1  small  fl.:  nepals  and 
petals  oblong  obtuse,  yellow-tinged  an<l  spotted  with 
reddish  orange;  aide  lobes  of  labellum  small,  ^harp; 
raid«lle  lobe  elongate,  sub-quadrate,  emaririnate;  all  yel- 
low, spotted  with  crimson.  Trinidad  B.R.  22:1848.- 
Xot  valuable. 

8.  eleg&ntala,  Rolfe.  The  bases  of  the  segments  are 
white,  the  outer  halves  pale  yellow,  marked  with  choco- 
latecolor.  Nov.  G.C.  III.  22:420.-From  the  illustration, 
the  sepals  are  ovate-lanceolate,  wavy  and  recurved,  the 
lower  pair  broader;  petals  smaller,  pointing  forward, 
concave,  wavy,  with  reflexed  tips:  Ivs.  lanceolate-acute. 

9.  Itlteo-Alba,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  long-ovate.  1-lvd., 
2%  in.  hij;h:  Ivs.  broad,  obtuse,  narrowed  at  the  base, 
1  ft.  long:  scapes  6  in.  long:  sepals  3  in.  long,  S  in. 
wide,  tawny  yellow  fading  to  white  at  the  base,  brown 
on  the  back,  the  lower  pair  drooping;  petals  erect,  point- 
ing forward,  one-half  as  long,  white  to  brown  and  yel- 
low above;  side  lobt-s  of  the  labtdlum  yellow  witli  pur- 
ple streaks;  middle  lobe  recur,  ed,  hairy,  yellow,  with 
white  margins.  Colombia.  — A  robust  species,  which 
soon  fills  larpe-sized  pans',  makintr  very  ornamental 
plants. 

10.  striata,  Rolfe.  Scapes  6-8  in.  long,  bearing  soli- 
tary fls.  4-5  in.  across  the  sepals:  dorsal  sepals  ovate- 
oblong:  lateral  sepals  ovate-attenuate,  forming  a  broad 
mentum  at  the  base,  often  twisted  and  recurved;  petals 
narrower,  wavy;  both  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow, 
striped  witli  red-brown :  lobes  of  the  labellum  crenate 
wavv.  white  with  purple  veins,  the  lateral  ones  re- 
curved.  Aug.   Peru.    0.0.111.20:0.11.   G.M.  41:70.5. 


1380.  Maxillaria  Houtteana  (X  about  J^). 

11.  Houtteana,  Reichb.  f.  Fig.  1380.  Rhizome  erect 
or  ascendinjr.  clothed  with  brown  sheaths:  pseudobulbs 
2-2^2  in.  louiT.  linear-oblong:,  compressed:  Ivs.  solitary, 
6  in.  long,  linear,  obtuse,  keeled:  scape  13-2-2  in.  long: 


fls.  nearly  2  In.  across;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  dirty 
yellow  outside,  red-purple  within,  with  a  yellow  margin 
and  spotted  below;  petals  smaller,  colored  like  the  se- 
pals; labellum  without  lateral  lobes,  <»blong-obtuse, 
yellow  with  red-brown  spots,  and  an  ill-«lt*fine«l  callus 
on  the  ba.se.  April,  (tuatemala  and  Venezuela.  B.M. 
7r»."{.'l.  — Fls.  Inst  al)Out  a  month  in  the  cwdhouse. 

12.  vari4bilis,  Hatem.  (M.autiHutifuUaAlwi^L.).  l»seu- 
dobulbs  oval,  compressed:  Ivs.  solitary,  plane,  linear- 
oblong,  obtuse  or  emarginate:  fls.  solitary,  small,  deej) 
purple;  sepals  linear-oblong,  acute,  the  lateral  ones 
pro<luced  at  the  base;  petals  subsiniilar;  labellum  ob- 
long, retuse,  fleshy,  membranous  at  the  base:  disk  with 
a  small  callus.  5lidwinter.  Mex.  B.M.  3i>14  (as  It. 
IIenchntnnni).  —  X  small  plant,  of  interest  only  to 
collectors. 

13.  tenuifdlia,  Llndl.  Rhizomes  erect,  bearing  ovate- 
compressfd  pseudobulbs  at  irrejnilar  intervals:  Ivs. 
linear-lancenliite.  acute,  recurve*!,  grass-like,  plane:  fls. 
small,  spottf-d  and  shade<l  with  purple  and  yellow;  se- 
pals ovate-Hnceolate,  mar^rins  revolute,  reflexed;  petals 
ovaie.  a^ute,  erect;  labellum  oblong,  reflexed.  with  an 
eniire.  oblong  callus.  S>pring.  Mex.  B.R.  2.j:8.  — Not 
valuable 

M.  (lichrbma,  Rolfo.  Allied  to  M.  ventista,  but  the  petals  are 
siiflFuM'd  on  the  lower  linlf  with  lii^ht  iiinkisli  imrple,  the  lip 
l>eing  m.'jrgincd  wi;  the  same  color:  sepals  white,  (jrowit 
freely  in  a  coollionse,  the  fls.  lasting  for  a  Ininj  time. 

IIkinkk'h  Hassei.brino. 

MAXIMILIANA  (after  Maximilian  Joseph,  first  king 
of  Bavaria,  17r)r>-1825,  not  I'rince  Maximilian  Alexander 
Philipp,  as  said  by  some).  P(ihn()ri'tp.  Ta  1.  pinnate- 
leaved  i>alms,  spineless,  with  ringed  trunks  :  Ivs. 
with  linear  pinnto  in  groups,  the  midveins  ami  trans- 
verse nerves  prominent  ;  rachis  bifacial,  strongly 
compressed;  petiole  plano-convex.  This  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Attalea  as  follows:  petals  of  the  male 
fls.  minute,  much  shorter  than  the  i>  exserted  stamens: 
fr.  1-seeded;  pinnae  in  groups  instead  of  equidistant. 
From  Cocos  and  Scheelia  it  diflfers  in  the  at>ove  flora! 
characters  and  in  the  plano-convex  instead  of  concavo- 
convex  petioles.  Fr.  yellow  or  brown,  ovoid,  with  fibrous 
or  fleshy  peric  rp  aii<l  lM»ny  endocarp,  the  latter  3-pored 
at  the  base,  acuminate  at  tiie  apex.  Species  .1,  St.  Kitts, 
Trinidad  and  S.  Am.    For  culture,  see  Palmg. 

A.    PinntP  verticinatf. 

Harlpa,  Drude  (A  tfaUn  3far)pa ,  Mart. ) .  Stem  thick, 
very  tall:  Ivs.  15  ft.  lone;  setrments  ensiform  acute, 
divaricate,  the  lower  3  ft.  long.  2  in.  wide,  gradually 
diminishing  upwards.    Brazil. 

AA.    PlnniT  in  opposite  clusters. 

rtgia,  Mart.  {AttaUn  amt/gdaUna).  Fig.  1381.  Stem 
15-20  ft.  high,  12-1(>  in.  thick  at  the  base,  3  times  as 
thick  above  because  of  the  persistent  petiole  bases :  Ivs. 
15  ft.  long:  segments  more  slender,  papery,  disposed  in 
opposite  clusters,  the  upper  as  broad  as  the  lower. 
Brazil.    G.C.  IH.  1:232.  Jakei>  G.  Smith. 

MAY  in  English  poetry  refers  to  the  flowers  of  the 
hawthorn,  C)ftt<riiu'<  Oxyaeantha. 

HAT  APPLE.    Podophyllum.    See  also  Pfssiflora. 

MAYBERRY,  JAPANESE  GOLDEN.  Name  proposed 
by  Luther  Burbuiik  for  ii'»///>/s />'//MHf/M.x. 

MAYFLOWER  of  English  literature  is  the  same  as 
the  hawthorn, (;'w/«r5r».s  Oxynmnthn:  of  NewEufjland  is 
£pig(K(t  repetiK  ;  of  the  more  western  states,  IJepatica. 

MAY-WEED.    Atithemis  CotnUi. 

MAYTfiNUS  (from  a  Chilean  naitle).  Celastrtirefr. 
A  genus  of  about  50  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  mostly 
from  South  America,  some  from  tropical  America.  Bo- 
tanically  they  are  near  our  common  bittersweet,  Celus- 
tnis  scandfus.  Aside  froni  habit,  Maytenus  differs  from 
Celastrus  in  having  the  ovary  confluent  with  the  disk 
instead  of  free,  and  the  cells  ore  mostly  1-ovuled  instead 
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of  2-ovuled.  Mnytenus  con!»i'ts  of  eviTjrreen,  unarmed 
plaiitt:  Irs.  alternate,  often  2  raiiketl,  8tHlkt-«t,  leathery, 
Herrate:  H«.  small,  white,  yellow  or  rethlinh,  axillary, 
solitary,  clustered  or  cymose;  calyx  5-cut;   petals  and 


1381.  Maximiliana  recia. 

stamens  5,  the  hitter  inserted  under  the  disk;  disk  or- 
bicular, WHvy-marjrined:  style  none  or  columnar:  cap- 
sule leathery,  loculicidally  'i-li-valved. 

M.  lioitria  is  a  beautiful  everjjreen  tree,  of  graceful 
habit:  in  Calif,  15-25  ft.  hijrh,  but  in  Chile  said  to  at- 
tain 100  ft.:  branchlets  pendulous:  Ivs.  small:  fls.  min- 
ute, greenish,  inc(mspicuous:  aril  scarlet.  Perfectly 
hardy  iu  Calif,  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  and  highly 
valued  for  ornamental  planting  :  recommended  as  a 
street  and  avenue  tree:  timl)er  extremely  hard.  Propa- 
gated readily  from  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance, or  from  suckers. 

Boaria,  Molina  (J/.  rfti7ew.sjs,  DC).  Mayten.  Fig. 
KkSJ.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  thin,  glandular-serrate, 
glabrous :  fls.  snmll,  axillary,  clustered,  polygamous,  the 
males  with  5  calyx  teeth,  petals  and  stamens:  capsule 
the  size  of  a  i)ea,  2-valved,  2-seeded.  Chile.  B.H. 
20:1702.  J.  BURTT  Daw. 

KAZj:.    See  Labyrinth. 

MEADOW  BEAUTY.  liheria.  M.  Foxtail.  Alopf- 
cunts  prate nsis  (  a  meadow  grass).  M.Pink.  J)i</nthKs 
deltoid'^s.  M.  Rue.  Thul'wtniw .  M.  Saffron.  Colchi- 
CHw.    M.  Sweet.     Llmaria.    M.  Tulip.    Calovhoritts. 

MECONOPSIS  (Greek,  poppy -lil-e).  PapaverAcfrr. 
About  Kt  species  of  herbs,  natives  of  the  Himalayas, 
China,  Europe  and  western  North  America.  The  Welsh 
Poppy,  J/.  Cnwfiricit,  is  suitable  for  rockeries,  grows 
about  a  foot  hisih,  and  has  rather  large,  p'lle  yellow,  4- 
petaled  Hs.  borue  in  sumii.er.  The  genus  is  nearest  to 
Argemone,  but  does  not  have  prickly  Ivs.  Perennial  or 
rarely  annual:  Ivs.  entire  or  rarely  lobed  or  di^^sectcd: 
fls.  long-peduncled,  yellow,  purpleor  lilue:  ovary  ovoid, 
with  a  short  but  distinct  style  and  a  s«^ii;n)a  of  4-'J  rays. 
J.  B.  Keller  writes  that  the  Welsh  i'oppy  is  of  easy 
cultivation  in  ordinary  garden  soil  and  sunny  situation, 
and  is  prop,  by  seed  or  division. 

C^mbrica,  Vig.  Welsh  Poppy.  Perennial:  stems 
slender:  Ivs.  long-stalked,  pale  green,  slightly  hairy, 
pinnate,  dentate,  with  5-7  segments.  Kocky  woods  and 
shady  places,  western  Eu.  H.C.  III.  19:071  (a  double- 
fld.  form). 


1IED£0LA  (URm»-d  after  the  sorceress  Medea,  for  Its 
supposfd  great  me<liclnal  virtues ».     Liliavfif.    Indian 
CucrMBEB  Root,  from  the  taste  of   the  edible  root. 
This  native  perennial   herb  has  k  whorls  of  Ivs.  and 
bears  nmall  and  not  very  showy  fls.    It  is  offered 
by   some  dealers  in  native  plants.    Metleola  is 
nearest  to  Trillium.    The  fls.  are  umbellate,  the 
perianth  segments  all   alike,  colored  and  decid- 
uous. 

Virgriniina,  Linn.  Fig.  VM^.l.  Stem  slender, 
1  -3  ft.  high,  clothed  with  flocculent  deciduous 
wool  :  lower  whorl  of  Ivs.  5-;»,  obovate-lanceo- 
lale,  pointe«l,netted-veiny.  lightly  parallel-ribbed, 
nessile;  upj>er  whorl  of  3-5.  smaller,  ovate  Ivs.  at 
top  subtending  a  sessile  umbel  of  small,  recurved 
fls.  June.  Boggv  soil.  New  Kngland  to  Minn., 
Ind.antl  southwa'rd.    B.M.  l.UO,     I).  12!>. 

J/,  asparagvldei,  Linn.-  .^sparaanu  nieUeuluidett. 

MEDICAOO  (name  oriirinally  from  the  country 
Alediai.  Lnjumihitsii .  Forty  to  50  herbs  (rarely 
shrubs)  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  with  small 
pinnately  3-f(diolate  Ivs.  and  denticulate  Ifts., 
and  mostly  small,  purjile  or  yellow  fls.  in  heads 
or  short  racemes:  stamens  9  and  1,  diadelphous: 
fr.  a  small  spiral  or  curved,  rough  or  pubescent 
indehiscent  1-  to  few-seeded  pod:  fl.  with  an  ob- 
ovate  or  oblong  standard  and  obtuse  mostly  short 
keel.  Three  or  4  species  have  become  weeds  in 
the  East.  A  few  are  somewhat  cult,  for  ornament. 
The  one  important  species,  from  an  agrimltural 
point  of  view,  is  Alfalfa.  One  species  (and  per- 
haps more)  is  cult,  for  the  odd  pods,  whi<'h  are 
sometimes  used  by  C)ld  Worhl  gardeners  as  sur- 
prises or  jokes,  and  are  occasionally  grown  in 
this  country  asodditie   .    Some  of  the  Medi<*atroes 

simulate   clovers   in   a|»pearance,    but  the   twisted    or 

spiral  pjus  distinguish  them. 

A.    F  tower  a  purple. 
sativa,  Linn.    Alfalfa.    Lccehne.    Fig.  1384.     Per- 
ennial, glabrous,  growing  erect  }-'.i  ft.  and   making   a 


1382.  Maytenua  Boaria. 

Showing  the  dehiscing  fruit. 

long  tap-root:  Ifts.  small,  linear,  oblong  to  ovate-oblong, 
prominently  toothed  towards  the  top:  stipules  awl-like, 
conspicuous,  entire:    fls.  in  short,   axillary    racemes: 
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pods  sliffhtly  pubescent,  with  two  or  three  spirals.  Eu. 
—  Now  widely  cult.,  particularly  in  dry  regions,  as  a 
hay  and  pasture,  being  to  the  West  what  red  clover  is 
to  the  Northeast.  See  Alfalfa.  A  hardier  and  drought- 
resisting  race  (known  as  var.  Turkest&nica,  Hort.)  was 
introduced  from  central  Asia  in  lb98  by  N.  E.  Hansen, 


1383. 


Medeola  Vireiniana.  the  Indian  Cucumber  Root. 

iXK.)     (Seep.  997.) 


under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  (see  Han- 
sen, Amer.  Agric.  F*!.  24, 1900;  Circular  25,  Division  of 
Agrostology,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric). 

AA.   Fh.  yeUotv. 

B.    Plant  annual  and  herbaceous. 

lupullna,  Liun.  Black  or  Hop  Medick.  Nokesuch. 
Ditfuse,  the  branches  often  rooting  and  becoming  2-3 
ft.  long,  deep-rooted,  and  difficult  to  pull  up:  plant  gla- 


1384.  Medicago  sativa— Alfalfa. 

(XJ^.) 


brous  or  slightly  pubescent  :  Ifts.  oval  to  orbicular, 
toothed:  stipules  broad  and  toothed:  fls.  sttiull,  light 
yellow,  in  pedunculate  heads  :  fr,  nearly  glabrous, 
spiral,  becoming  black.  Eu.  — Extensively  naturalized. 
Has  the  appearance  of 
a  clover.  The  yellow 
clovers  with  which  it 
is  likely  to  be  con- 
founded have  larger 
heads,  which  soon  be- 
come dry  and  papery, 
and  tLe  stipules  are  en- 
tire. It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  forage  or  hay 
plant.  Of  no  ornamen- 
tal value. 

prostrita.Jacq.  Stem 
prustratf:  Ifts.  linear, 
dentate  at  the  apex: 
stipules  linear -subu- 
late: pod  glabrous,  spi- 
rally contorted,  2- 
seeded,  black.  S.  Eu. 
—  Advertised  as  an  or- 
namental plant.  M.ele- 
gans,  a  name  for  a  low, 
yellow-fld.  species,  is 
also  in  the  trade;  it 
may  be  any  one  of  4  or 
5  species. 

scntell^ta,  Mill.  Snails.  Erect  or  spreading,  soft- 
pubescent:  Ifts.  broadly  obovate  or  the  upper  ones 
broadly  oblong,  prominently  toothed  :  stipules  falcate, 
toothed  at  the  base:  fls.  small,  solitary  or  nearly  so: 
pod  large  and  prominently  reticulated,  J-^  in.  across, 
like  a  snail  shell.  Eu.— Grown  for  the  odd  snail-like 
pods,  which  are  used  as  surprises.  See  the  article  Cat- 
erpillars. 

BB.    Plant  perennial  and  >rnod>f. 

arbdrea,  Linn.  Tree  Alfalfa.  Moon  Trefoil.  Two 
to  8  ft.  tall,  with  hard  black  wood:  Ifts.  oval  to  obovate, 
light  green,  toothed  at  the  top  :  stipules  linear-acute, 
entire:  fls.  orange-yellow,  in  rather  loose,  axillary,  pe- 
duncled  clusters:  pod  spiral,  2-3-seeded.  S.  Eu.  L.B.C. 
14:1379.  — Offered  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  S.  Calif. 

L.  H.  B. 

MEDICK.    See  Mtdieago. 

MEDINtLLA  (after  Jose  de  Medinilla  y  Pineda, 
governor  of  the  Ludrones).  Melastoman^t^.  A  genus  of 
98  species  of  tropical  plants,  mostly  from  the  East 
Indies  and  Pacific  islands.  M.  magnifira  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  tropical  plants  in  cultivation,  and  one  of 
the  most  desirable  for  amateurs  who  have  hothouses. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Philippines.  It  has  handsome 
broad,  shining,  leathery  foliage  and  ooral-red,  .5-petaled 
fls.,  ea^-h  about  1  in.  across,  which  are  borne  in  pendu- 
lous pyrami(^nl  panicles  sometimes  a  foot  long,  and 
bearing  100-150  fls.  The  axis  and  branches  of  the  pani- 
cle are  pinki.sh,  and  the  same  color  tinges  the  large, 
showy  bracts,  which  are  sometimes  4  in.  long.  Hooker 
says:  "Its  most  beautiful  state  is.  perhaps,  before  the 
full  perfection  of  the  fls..  when  the  large  imbricated 
bracts  begin  to  separate  and  allow  the  Imds  to  be  par- 
tially seen.  As  the  expsinsionof  the  blossoms  advances, 
the  upper  bracts  fall  off,  but  the  lower  ones  remain  and 
become  reflexed."  This  truly  magnificent  plant  flowers 
copiously  when  only  2  or  .3  ft.  high,  and  a  large  well- 
kept  specimen  in  flower  is  a  sight  that  is  never  to  be 
fjirgotten.  Tlie  numerous  long,  bent,  purple  anthers, 
with  their  yellow  filaments,  form  an  additional  feature 
of  interest, 

31edinilla  is  distinguished  from  allied  genera  (none 
of  which  has  garden  value)  chiefly  by  the  curious  ap- 
pendages of  the  stamens.  The  stamens  are  8,  10  or  12, 
the  anterior  connective,  2-lobed  or  2-spurred,  the  pos- 
terior one  usually  setose  or  1-2-lobed  or  1-spurred. 
Medinillas  are  branching  shrubs,  erector  eiimbing:  Ivs. 
mostly  opposite  or  whorled,  entire,  fleshy:  fls.  white  or 
rose,  with  or  without  bracts,  in  panicles  or  cvmes. 
Coguiuux  in  DC.  Mon.  Phau.  7:572-002  (1891).     The  2 
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8p>ecies  described  below  ari'  frlabroiis,  with  opposite, 
sessile  Ivs.  and  long,  tenninal,  pendulous,  bracted  pani- 
cles, with  floral  parts  in  5's. 

A.    Us.  coral-red  or  rosy  pink. 

magmifica,  Lindl.  Figs.  1.385-r).  Lvs.  with  9-1.'}  nerves, 
which  run  from  various  points  along  the  midrib  to  the 
margin  or  apex,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong:  bracts  1-4  in. 
long.  Philippines.  B.M.  4533.  F.S.  6:r»72  and  9:9G8 
(splendid).  Gn.  51.  p.  394.  G.C.IL  2:421.  R.H.  1857, 
pp.  319,  343,  and  189«;,  pp.  102,  103.  A.F.  7:1047.-Other 
interesting  features  are  the  whorled  branches,  each  one 
4-ridged  or  viuged,  and  the  dense  ring  of  short,  fleshy 
processes  at  the  joints  between  tl  e  Ivs.  It  c.-*::  be  propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  cuttings  of  young  wood  in  heat, 

AA.    FIs.  white. 

Curtisii,  Hook.  Lvs.  with  2  neH-es  beside  the  midrib 
which  run  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf:  bracts 
about  3  lines  long.  Sumatra.  H.M.  6730.  G.C.  II. 
20:021.— John  Saul  says  it  blooms  in  autumn.    -^   jj^ 

MediniUa  magnifica  is  a  fine  stove  plant,  even  when 
not  in  flower.  It  remains  in  bloom  from  April  to 
July.    The  writer  has  kept  a  tree-shaped  specimen  for 


it  from  that  genus  "by  its  thick  perennial  roots,  its 
large,  turgi<l,  imuiarginate  seeds  and  its  thick,  fleshy 
cotyledons  which  remain  under  ground  in  germination. 
The  fruit  in  some  species  appears  to  be  wholly  indehis- 
cent."  There  are  five  species  described  in  the  Botany 
of  California,  One  of  these,  M.  Califdrnica,  Torr. 
(Ecliinocy.sliii  fabarea,  Naud.),is  sometinies  grown  in 
flne  collections  and  botanic  gardens.  It  is  a  tendril- 
climber,  reaching  20  to  30  ft.  in  its  native  haunts:  lvs, 
deeply  5-7-lobed:  fls.  monoecious:  fr.  densely  spinose, 
globose  or  ovoid,  2  in.  long:  seed  ol)ovoid,  nearly  1  in. 
long  and  half  or  more  as  broad,  margined  by  a  narrow 
groove  or  dark  line.  S.  Calif.  Odd  in  germination  (see 
Gray,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  1877). 

M£6AS£:A.    i>ee  Saxifraga.  T 

MELALEUCA  (Greek,  melas,  hlack,  and  /fwfcos, white; 
from  the  black  trunk  and  white  branches  of  one  of  the 
species).    Jlyrtactve.     This  genus  comprises  about  100 


1385.  MediniUa  magnifica.    A  young  specimen. 

more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  time  it  has  never 
failed  to  bloom  annually.  In  alternate  seasons  the  fls. 
have  been  more  abundant,  showing  that  the  plant  needs 
a  rest.  After  flowering,  the  specimen  may  be  placed 
outdoor^  in  a  partly  shaded  position,  where  high  win<ls 
cannot  damage  the  foliai^e.  In  September,  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  conservatory  with  a  night  temperature  of 
5.")°.  When  growing  vigorously  it  likes  plenty  of  weak 
liquid  cow  maniire  and  guano  alternately.  It  must  be 
constantly  watched  for  m<'aly  bug.  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible "to  dislodge  this  pest  after  the  racemes  have 
begun  to  form.  -   F.  L.  Harris. 


MEDLAR.    See  }fespihts. 
erroneously  calletl  Medlar, 
Phutinid. 


The  Loquat  is  sometimes 
For  Japanese  Medlar,  see 


MEDUSA'S  HEAD.    EuplwrUa  Capnt-Mednsce. 

MEGARRHtZA  (Greek  for  big  roof).  Citrttrtntdeefp. 
By  Henthain  A:  Hooker,  and  also  by  Cogniau.x  (DC. 
Monoirr.  Phaner.  ."!)  this  genus  is  referred  to  Eehino- 
oystis"^  but  Watson  (Bot.  Calif.  1,  p.  241)  distinguishes 


1386.  MediniUa  magnifica  (XH)- 

species  of  Australian  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  which 
are  considere*!  useful  for  fixing  coast  sands  and  holding 
muddy  shores.  The  trees  live  in  salty  ground  and  water, 
nmch  as  mangroves  do.  an<l  some  are  grown  in  swamps 
as  a  corrective  of  fever  conditions.  They  transplant 
easily  and  have  close-grained,  hard,  durable  timber. 
Lvs."  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  entire,  lanceolate  or 
linear,  flat  or  subterete.  with  1-3  (tr  many  nerves:  bracts 
deciduous:  fls.  in  lieads  or  spikes,  each  sessile  in  the 
axil  of  a  floral  leaf,  their  parts  in  5's;  calyx  tube  subglo- 
bose;  lobes  imbricate  or  open;  petals  spreading,  decid- 
uous; stamens  indefinite  in  number,  more  or  less  united 
at  their  bases  into  5  bundles  opposite  the  petals;  anthers 
versatile,  the  cells  parallel  and  bursting  longitu«lini«lly: 
ovary  inferior  or  half  inferior,  enclosed  in  the  lyx 
tubel  usually  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell.  S.-  eral 
species  are  "cultivated  in  S.  Calif,  Sometimes  called 
Bottle-brush  trees,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  allied 
Callistemons.  Flora  Australiensis,  3:123. 
A.  Lvs.  mostly  alternate. 
Leucad^ndron,  Linn.  (M.  Cajapnfi,  Roxb,),  The 
Cajatl  r  Tree,    The  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the 
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species,  with  many  changeable  and  uncertain  variations, 
found  throughout  tropical  Asia,  especiallj'  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  plants  range  in  size  from  shrubs  to 
trees  SO  ft.  high,  the  large  trees  having  slender,  pendu- 
lous branches,  the  small  t»-oes  and  shrubs  rigid,  erect 
branches:  Ivs,  often  vertical,  elliptical  or  lanceolate, 
straight,  oblique  or  falcate,  acuminate,  acute  or  obtuse, 
when  broad  2-4  in.  long,  when  narrow  6-8  in.  long,  nar- 
rowed into  a  petiole,  thin  or  rigid:  fl. -spikes  more  or 
less  interrupted,  solitary  or  2  or  3  together,  from  less 
than  2  to  more  than  6  in.  long:  fls.  numerous,  white, 
elongated;  stamens  greenish  yellow,  whitish,  pink  or 
purple,  glabrous,  .^9  in  ejich  bun<lk',  less  than  }.i\n. 
long;  claws  sometimes  very  short,  sometimes  exceeding 
the  petals,  each  with  5-8  filaments  at  the  end.  The  Ivs. 
yield  the  well-known  green  aromatic  cajaput  oil  used  in 
medicine.  The  bark  is  pale  buff,  in  many  thin,  easily 
separated  layers;  it  is  very  durable,  lasting  longer  than 
timber,  and  is  said  to  be  almost  impervious  to  water;  it 
is  valuable  for  packing  fruil.i  and  is  used  for  roofs  and 
for  boats.  The  tree  withstands  winds,  drought  and 
slight  frosts  and  grows  where  the  Eucalj>ytus  fails. 
Von  MUller  recommends  it  for  planting  where  yellow 
fever  occurs.  Sometimes  called  the  Paper  Bark  or 
Swamp  Tea  tree.    G.M.  40:798. 

AA.    Li's    viosfly  in  whorls  of  3-5. 

micromfira  Schau.  Lvs.  closely  appressed,  ovate, 
scale-like,  but  thick,  peltately  attached,  rarely  above 
14  line  long:  fls.  >ulfur-yellow.  the  males  small,  in  glob- 
ular, termi:ial  heads,  the  axils  soon  growing  out  into 
a  leafy  shoot:  fruiting  heads  dense,  globular,  the  calices 
open. 

AAA.    Lrs.  mostly  opposite. 
B.    Margins  of  lvs.  recurved. 

hypericifdlia,  Smith.  Lvs.  opposite,  lanceolate  or  ob- 
long, rather  thin,  with  recurved  margins  and  prominent 
mi(irib  '%-\%  in.  long:  tls.  large,  rich  red,  in  cylindrical 
or  oldongdense  sj  ikes;  stamens  over  J^  in.  long;  stami- 
nal  claws  long.  L.B.  ('.  2:199. —This  species  belongs  to 
a  series  in  which  t.ie  stamens  are  over  34  in.  long,  while 
in  the  other  o  series  the  stamens  never  exceed  ^a  in. 

BB.    Miiriin  of  lvs.  not  recurved. 

decuss^ita,  R.  Br.  Tall  shrub,  sometimes  20  ft.  high: 
lvs.  mostly  opposite ,  often  ik'cussate  on  the  smaller 
branches,  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear,  3-G  lines  long, 
rigid:  Hs.  rather  small,  pink;  when  in  oblong  or  almost 
globular  lateral  heads  or  spikes  are  usually  barren,  and 
fertile  when  in  oblong  or  cylin<lrical  interrupted  spikes 
formingthe  baseof  leafy  branches;  stamens  not  thoveS 
lines  long,  very  shortly  united  in  bundles  of  1  dyx 

lobes  more  or  less  scarious  and  deciduous  or  ,  oflf 

when  in  fruit,  attached  by  the  broad  base,  m>u  i-  less 
immersed  when  in  fruit  in  the  thickened  rachis.  B.M. 
22G8.    L.B.C.  1:5:1208.  yf^  g.  COCLSTON. 

MELANTHIUM  (Greek,  black  flou-er:  from  the  darker 
colitr  which  the  persistent  perianth  assumes  on  fjtuing). 
Lili'tceif.  Leafy  perennial  herbs  2-.>  ft.  higlj,  with 
thick  rootstocks:  lvs.  linear  to  oblanceolate  or  oval:  fls. 
greenish,  white  or  cream-colored,  borne  i:i  a  large,  open 
terminal  panicle.  The  genus  is  nearest  to  Veratrum,  but 
the  sepals  of  the  latter  are  not  clawed  as  they  are  in  Me- 
lanthium.  Peri-mth  segments  us,iallyol)long  or  oblanceo- 
late, with  or  without  glands  at  the  top  of  the  claw.  Of  0 
species.  2  are  African.  1  Siberian  and  3  North  American, 
only  1  ui  the  latter  being  in  the  trade. 

Virgrlnic'im,  Linn.  BrKcri  Flower.  Stem  rather  slen- 
der, leafy:  lvs.  linear.  1  ft.  or  less  long:  panicles  (>-18 
in.  lonir:  tls.  II-IO  lines  across;  double  gland  at  top  of 
claw.  July.  ^Marshy  woodlands  and  meadows  from  New 
England  to  Fla.  and  Minn,  to  Tex.  B.M.  985  {Helonins 
Virijinira).  — Int.  by  H.  P.  Kelsey  18U1.  A  showy  and 
striking  p!aut. 

M.  jtinceum  is  advertised  by  Krclagc,  of  Haarlem,  but  its 
iKitanical  positiou  is  to  be  determined, 

MELASPH£RULA  (a  little  black  sphere;  referring 
to  tlM'  bulblets  un  the  stem).  fri(l()c<><r.  A  genus  of  one 
species  from  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  a  small,  rare  bul- 
bous plant  procurable  from  Dutch  bulb-growers.    It  be- 


longs to  the  Ixia  tribe,  in  which  the  flowers  are  spicate, 
not  fugitive,  and  never  more  than  1  to  a  spathe.  It  re- 
sembles Ixia  in  having  a  regular  periantli  and  simple 
style  branches,  but  belongs  to  a  different  group  of 
genera  in  which  the  stamens  are  one-sided  and  arched. 
Baker  places  it  between  Crocosma  and  Tritonia,  differ- 
ing from  them  in  having  a  small  perianth  without  any 
tube  and  very  acuminate  segments.  Baker,  Iride»,  1892, 
and  Flora  Capensis,  vol.  C.  For  culture,  see  Bulbs  and 
Ixia . 

graminea,  Ker.  Corm  globose,  %  in.  in  diam. :  stem 
very  slender,  1  ft,  or  more  long:  lvs,  about  6  in  a  2- 
ranked,  basal  rosette,  linear,  K-1  ft.  long:  spikes  few- 
fld,.  panicled:  fls.  yellowish  green,  veined  with  purplish 
black,  K-%  in.  across.    Spring.    B.M.  615, 


J387.  Umbrera-trec  --M<^Ue  Azedarach.  var.  umbraculiformiij. 

MEIASTdMA  (Greek  for  black  and  mouth  ;  alluding 
to  the  color  left  in  the  mouth  when  the  berries  of  some 
species  are  eaten).  This  genus,  which  gives  name  to  the 
great  family  Melastomacese,  with  2,000  species,  is  little 
known  in  cult.  It  is  not  the  most  important  genus  of 
the  famih',  either  horticulturally  or  in  number  of  species. 
Cogaiaux,  the  latest  monographer  (  DC,  Monogr,  Phaner. 
7) ,  admits  37  species.  The  larger  part  of  melastomaceous 
plants  are  of  tropical  America,  but  the  true  Melastomas 
are  natives  to  tropical  Asia,  Australia  and  Oceanica. 
Til'  '  are  shrubs  or  rarely  small  trees:  lvs.  opposite, 
P'  ate,  obltmg  or  lanceolate,  thick  and  entire,  strongly 
n<  I  \  ed  lengthwise,  often  handsomely  colored:  fls.  soli- 
tary or  fascicled  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  purple 
or  rose  (rarely  white).  Large  and  .showy;  calyx  mostly 
5-lobed;  petals  usually  5  and  often  unequal,  ciliate  on 
the  back;  stamens  10  as  a  rule,  very  strongly  xxnequal. 
part  of  them  being  short  and  small:  fr.  a  leathery  or 
fleshy  berry,  breaking  irregularly,  5-7-loculed  and  con- 
taining many  small  spiral  seeds.  For  culture,  see 
Meilinilla .  Nearly  all  tropical  melastomaceous  plants 
require  a  high  temperature,  p.irtial  sha<Ie  and  consider- 
able moisture.  Prop,  liy  cuttings  of  firm  wood.  Adver- 
tized in  S.  Calif. 

A.    Lvs.  strongly  5-nerve<l. 

dec^mfidum,  Roxbg.(  jr  sanguinemn,  D.  Don.  2[.M<tl- 
oli'ithricKtii.  Sims,  not  Linn.  I.  Three  to  4  ft,:  branches 
sui>terete  and  hirsute:  lvs,  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong, 
long-acuiiunate,  tli:'  mrves  (or  at  least  some  of  them) 
and  the  petioles  often  red :  fls.  1-3.  large,  nearly  or  quite 
2  in.  across,  the  petals  rose-colored  and  retuse.  Java  to 
China.    B.M,  529  and  2241. 

AA.    Lvs.  strongly  7-nervtd. 

cdndidum,  D.  Don  {M.  Malalxithrirutn,  B.R.  8:072,  not 
Linn. ).  Branches  4-angled,  the  j-oungerones  pubescent, 
as  also  the  petioles:  lvs.  ovate-acute,  setulose  above, 
villose  beneath:  fls.  .3-7  in  a  cyme,  rose-coloreil  (some- 
times white  ?).  about  the  sizeof  thoseof  M.  ilecemfhlum; 
calyx-lobes  shorter  than  the  tube.    China. 

Malab&thricum,  Linn.  Differs  from  the  last  in  having 
the  calyx-lobes  about  equal  to  the  tube,  or  sometimes 
even  lontrer:  lvs.  oblong  or  «)vate-ol)long.  acute  or  short- 
acuminate,  sparsely  setulose,  alwtve  and  beneath  :  fls. 
corymbose,  purple,  much  smaller  than  in  the  last  two. 
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E.  India  to  Austral. —Probably  the  J/,  ifalahuthricum 
of  horticulturists  is  one  of  the  above  species.  Not  known 
to  be  in  the  Amer.  trade.  L_  g^  p, 

M£LIA  (ancient  Greek  name).  MtlUYcfiP.  Trees, 
from  30  to  40  feet  high:  Ivs.  deciduous,  doubly  pinnate 
as  a  rule,  the  Ifts.  acuminate,  glabrous:  fls.  in  graceful 
panicles;  sepals  ',i-5;  petals  5  or  6;  stamens  monadel- 
phous,  10-12,  of  two  different  lengths:  ovary  with  sev- 
eral locules.  topped  with  a  single  style:  fr.  a  small,  in- 
dehiscent  drupe.    Species  2  or  3,  of  Asia  and  Australia. 

A.  Lvs.  more  than  once  pinnate. 

Az^darach,  Linn.  This  is  the  typical  species  as  intro- 
duced in  the  southern  states  early  in  the  last  century. 
It  is  a  native  of  India  and  Persia,  hence  its  various 
local  names,  as  Pride  ot  India.  Indian  Lilao,  Thina- 
berry  tree,  etc.  It  has  become  naturalized  ti»roughout 
the  South,  the  seeds  gerniinating  freely.  It  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  desirable 
shade  trees,  both  from  the  bright  green  tint  of  the  foli- 
age, which  is  retained  until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  also 
from  the  fragrance  of  the  numerous,  lilac-colored  flow- 
ers, which  are  produced  during  April.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  an  abundant  crop  of  berries,  of  a  yellowish, 
translucent  color,  which  are  readily  eaten  by  cattle  an<l 
birds.  The  wood,  although  coarse,  is  very  durable.  The 
tree  can  withstand  a  low  temperature,  but  a  cold  of 
zero  will  injure  it.  Several  forms  have  been  found, 
a  white-flowering  and  one  with  finely-cut  leaves,  with 
the  segments  of  the  Ifts.  cut  in  narrow  divisions.  These 
ft)rms  are  not  constant,  the  seedlings  frequently  revert- 
ing to  the  typical  species.  In  all  forms  of  J/.  Azedarnch, 
the  lvs.  are  2-  or  3-pinnate,  the  ultimate  Ifts.  ovate  or 
lanceolate,  and  varying  from  serrate  to  very  nearly  en- 
tire.   B.M.  10G6. 

Var.  ambracnlif6rmis,  Hort.  Texas  Umbrella  Tree. 
Fig.  1387.    Tlie  first  tree  that  came  to  notice  was  found 


r 

1388.  Melicocca  bijuga  (sprays  XJ4). 

near  the  battle-field  of  San  Jacinto.  Texas,  but  with  no 
rec;^rd  of  its  introduction  there.  If  the  flowers  are  not 
cross-pollinated  with  the  comni«m  sort,  the  percentage 
of  seedlings  which  reproduce  the  exact  umbrella  shape 


seldom  varies;  hence  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
di.-^tinct  species.  The  Ifts.  are  less  broad  than  in  M. 
Azedarach,  and  the  branches  erect,  and,  in  a  manner, 
radiating  from  the  trunk,  the  drooping  foliage  giving^ 
the  tree  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  umbrella.  Mn.  8, 
p.  73. 

AA.    Leaves  once-pinnate. 

Azadirdchta,  Linn.  (Jf.  Japdnica,  Hassk.).  Larg«> 
tree,  sometimes  50  ft. :  lvs.  broa*!,  with  9-15  lance- 
ncuminate,  obllqu^*,  more  or  less  serrate  iTts. :  fls.  white, 
f  radiant :  foliage  crow  ;ieJ  near  the  ends  of  the  bi  .inches. 
India.  — Not  iiardy  in  the  31iddle  South. 

21.  florihxlnda.  Carr.  (R.  il.  1S72:470)  is  probably  a  Torm  of 
M.  A'edar.vh.  I*  in  more  precocious  and  veo'  tloriforous.— 
JU.  seitipt'rvirens,  S\v.  From  Jamaica.  A  low -growing  tree 
with  leaves  deeply  incised.  Flowers  in  axillary  panicles,  small, 
light  lilac,  fragrant,  in  constant  succession.  A  greenhouse 
species.   Probably  only  a  torm  of  J/.  Azedanich.   B.H.  H:G43. 

P.  J.  Bekckm.vns  and  L.  H.  B. 

MELIANTHUS  {mel,  honey,  and  anthos,  flower). 
SapindAce(f>.  About  tj  species  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  South  Africa.  Can  be  grown  out-of-doors  in 
S.  Calif.  Foliage  has  a  disagreeable  odor  when  bruised : 
lvs.  alternate,  stipulate,  odd -pinnate  ;  Ifts.  unequal- 
sided,  toothed:  fls.  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes, 
secreting  honey  plentifully;  calyx  laterally  compressed, 
with  or  without  a  sac-like  protuoerance  at  the  base,  and 
a  nectar-bearing  gland  within;  petals  5,  the  anterior  one 
abortive;  stamens  4,  didynamous.  M.  Hiinatnt/nnus  is 
J/,  major,  which  has  been  introduced  into  S.  Asia. 

A.   Cahjr  gibbous  at  base. 

m^jor,  Linn.  Stem  flexuous,  glabrous,  sometimes  10 
ft.  or  more  in  height,  with  a  widely  creeping  root :  lvs. 
gray,  a  foot  or  more  long,  the  upper  ones  smaller;  stip- 
ules grown  together  into  oue  large,  intra-axillary  piece, 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  petiole;  Ifts.  9-11,  3—4 
in.  long,  2  in.  wide:  racemes  densely-fld.,  1  ft.  or  more 
in  length:  bracts  ovate,  acuminate:  "fls.  red -brown,  1  in. 
long:  capsule  papery,  4-lobed  at  the  apex,  1-1^  in. 
long:  seeds  2  in  each  cell,  black  and  shining.  Cape. 
B.R.  1:45.    R.H.  18G7,  p.  131. 

AA.  Calyx  not  conspicuoitshj  gibbous  at  base. 

minor,  Linn.  Lvs.  .5-6  in.  long;  stipules  2,  subulate, 
lateral,  fn-e:  Ifts.  lJ^-2  in.  long,  (J-10  lines  wide:  ra- 
cemes (>-12  m.  long,  subterminal:  fls.  <iall  red:  capsule 
obtuse  at  each  end,  scarcely  4-lobed,  8  lines  long.  Cape. 
Not  B.M.  301,  which  is  31.  comosns. 

M.    B.    COULSTOX. 

MELICdCCA  (Greek,  honetf  berry:  referring  to  the 
taste  of  the  fruit).    iSapinddceie.    Two  or  3  species  of 
tropical   fruit  trees,   natives   of  Guiana  and   Trinidad. 
The  Spanish  Lime,  31.  hijuga.  is  cult,  in  S.  Fla.   and 
S.  Calif.     Its  fruits   are  ab<mt  the  size   and  shape  of 
plums,  green  or  yellow,  and  have  a  pleasant,  grape-like 
flavor.     The   large   seeds   are   sometimes   roastod    like 
chestnuts.    The  tree  grows  slowly,  attaining  20-GO  ft., 
and  bears  freely.    It  can    be    fruited   in   the 
North  under  glass.    (Jeneric  characters:    lvs. 
abruptly  pinnate:    racemes  divided:  calyx  4- 
parted;  segments   imbricated:  petals  4;    sta- 
mens 8;  disk  complete;  stigma  peltate,  sub- 
sessile:  ovary  2-celled:  berry  1-2-seeded. 

bijiiga,  Linn.  Spanish  Lime  or  Gixkp. 
J  Fig.  i;588.  Lfts.  in  2  pairs,  elliptical  or  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, entire,  glabrous:  fls. whitish,  in 
terminal  ra<'emes.  Naturalized  in  the  West 
Indies.  B^ars  several  degrees  of  frost.  The 
foliage  is  distinct,  the  compound  lvs.  with 
winged  petioles  resembling  those  of  >'(f/</H<7MS 
sapotiaria,  the  West  Indian  Soap-berry. 

MELILOTUS  (Greek  for  honei/  lotus).  Le- 
</hm»/m')»«p.  Sweet  Clover.  Perhaps  a  dozen 
species  of  annual  or  biennial  tall-growing, 
sweet-smelling  herbs,  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  and  subtropical  regions.  Lvs.  pinnately  3- 
foliolate,  the  If ts.  toothed  and  mostly  narrow:  fls.  small, 
white  or  yellow,  in  slender,  long-stalked,  axillary  ra- 
cemes;   calyx  teeth  short  and   nearly  e<;ual :    stan<lard 
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oblonsr  or  ol)long-obovate;  keel  obtiise:  fr.  a  small, 
few-seeded,  in>t  twisted,  but  more  or  less  reticulated 
flattish  iH)d.  Two  species,  M.  officinalis,  Lam.  (yellow- 
fid.),  and  M.  41ba,  Desv.  (white-Hd.),  have  become 
weeds  along  roadsides  and  in  waste  places. 

The  latter,  M.  alba,  is  the  commoner.  It  is  an  erect 
herb,  often  higher  than  a  man,  flowering  abundantly  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  It  is  biennial.  It  is  said  to 
prefer  soils  ricli  in  lime,  and  it  thrives  on  p<x)r  and  dry 
soils.  Under  the  name  of  Bokhara  clov«-r  and  sweet 
clover,  it  is  grown  somewhat  as  a  forage  ])lant.  Cattle 
come  to  like  it  for  grazing,  particularly  if  turned  onto 
it  earl y^  in  the  season,  before  other  herbage  is  attractive. 
It  may  also  be  cut  for  hay,  particularly  the  second 
year.  About  10  lbs.  of  seed  is  required  per  acre.  It  is 
in  excellent  bee  plant.  L^  H,  B, 

MELISSA  (Greek,  hee:  because  the  bees  are  fond  of 
Balm).  Lalni)t(P.  About  8  species  of  hardy  perennial 
herbs  from  Europe  and  western  Asia.  M.  officiuaUn  is 
Balm  (which  see),  a  sweet  herb,  with  white  or  pale 
yellow  fls.  A  variegated  form  is  cult,  for  ornament. 
It  has  silvery  white  markings.  3f.  PafavtHa,  Benth.= 
Calamhithn  jP«far/»j«,  Hort.  This  has  light  purple  fls., 
and  may  be  told  from  C.  grandiflora  and  officinalis  by 
the  calyx  being  bulged  or  gibbous  at  the  base.  Melissas 
have  <lentate  Ivs. :  whorls  few-fld..  lax,  axillary,  secund : 
fls.  white  or  yellowish;  corolla  tube  reourved-ascending 
below  the  middle. 

MELOCACTUS  (melon-cacfus.  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  plant-body).  Cactactit.  Stems  globose  or  ovoid, 
with  vertical  ribs,  crowned  at  maturity  with  a  "cepha- 
lium"— a  prolongation  of  the  axis  densely  covered  with 
sn\all  tubercles,  imbedded  in  wool  and  bearinir  in  their 
axils  small  flowers  and  berries.  The  plaiit  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Echinopsis  surniounted  by  a31ammillaria. 


1389.   Melocactus  communis  (Xl-5). 

commiiniB,  Link  &  Otto.  Fi>r.  1^80.  Ribs  1(V20.  acute: 
areolce  nearly  1  in.  apart:  radial  spines  8-11.  straight  or 
curved,  subulate;  •■t-ntrals  1-4:  cephalium  at  first  low. 
hemisph'Tical.  becoming  cylindrical  in  time,  reaching  a 
height  of  8  in.;  tJie  dense  wool  of  the  cephalium  is 
pierced  by  many  red  or  brown  bristles:  fls.  red,  slender: 
fr.  %  in.  long,  j-rowned  by  the  persistent  remains  of  the 
flower,  red.  West  Indian  isUmds.  Called  there  "Turk's 
Head."   B.M.  3090.  Kathakink  Brandegee. 


MELON.  See  JfiisknifJon  and  Watermelon  ;  also 
Citrullns  and  Cucunii.'i.  M.  Fapaw.  See  Carira  Papaya . 
M.  Shrub.  See  Sola  nam  muricatum.  Chinese  Preserv- 
ing Melon  is  Benincasa. 

MELOTHRIA  (probably  a  name  for  a  bryony-like 
plant;  tnthni  is  Greek  for  apple,  which  may  refer  to  the 
shape  of  the  fruit).  CucurbifdceiP.  About  54  species  of 
slender  herbaceous  vines,  climbing  or  trailing,  annual 
or  perennial,  with  small  yellow  or  white  fls.,  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Three  kin<ls  are  known  to 
the  trade  as  J/,  scahra,  Mnkia  scabrella  and  Piloyynit 
sua  vis,  the  last  being  perhaps  the  best.  These  three 
are  slender,  but  rapid-growing,  half-hardy,  annual 
climbers,  which  may  be  grown  indoors  in  winter,  but 
preferably  outdoors  in  summer  for  covering  tinsightly 
objects.  They  are  presumably  more  attractive  in  fruit 
than  in  flower. 

The  latest  monographer,  Cogniaux  in  DC.  Mon.  Phan. 
Vol.  H,  1881,  makes  three  sections  of  the  genus.  M. 
scahra  belongs  to  the  first,  M.  punctata  to  the  second 
an<l  J/".  Jfaderaspatana  to  the  third,  ^f.  punctata  has 
sensitive  tendrils. 

Section  I.  Ei'Melothria.  Fls.  usually  monoecious, 
males  mostly  racemose  ;  anthers  subsessile:  fr.  mostly 
with  long  and  slender  peduncles:  seeds  usually  not 
margined. 

Section  IT.  Solen'a.  Fls.  mostly  dioecious,  males 
corymbose:  anthers  borne  on  rather  long  filaments,  the 
connective  not  produced  :  fr.  mostly  short-peduncled  : 
seeds  mostly  margined. 

Section  III.  MrKiA.  FL:  monoecious,  males  clus- 
tered; anthers  subsessile.  the  connective  apiculate:  fr. 
subsessile:  seeds  margined,  usually  pitted. 

8cd,bTa,  Naud.  Lvs.  rigid,  ent're  or  acutely  5-lobed  ; 
tendrils  unbranched:  anthers  roundish,  with  a  wide  con- 
nective, the  cells  straight,  not  plicate:  fr.  ovoid  or  ovoid- 
oblonir,  obtuse,  .'^-celled,  rather  large  (1  in.  long,  %  in. 
thick),  with  broad  parallel  stripes  of  white  and  green. 
Mexico. 

punct&ta,  Cogn.  {PilSgyne  sutivis,  Schrad.).  Lvs. 
membranous,  cordate,  angled  or  slightly  li-o-lobed, 
white-spotte«l  above.  {»ilose,  short-hairy  or  scaJ)rous  be- 
low, margin  remotely  denticulate  :  fr.  brown,  lightly 
pitted,  about  .'}  lines  thick  :  seeds  small,  about  2  lines 
long,  strongly  compressed.  S.  Africa. —  Int.  18J>0  by 
Henderson  &  Co.  as  the  Oak-leaved  Climber.  Melothrin 
punctata  is  a  beautiful  climbing  herbaceous  perennial, 
better  known  as  Pilofjyne  .s»</i'/.s.  and  sometimes  called 
Zehneria  suavis.  Even  when  protected,  it  is  too  tender 
to  stand  the  northern  winters.  It  blooms  in  clusters; 
fls.  small,  white  and  star-shape,  with  a  strong  musk  fra- 
grance: lvs.  green,  small  and  glossy.  Being  a  very 
rapid  grower,  it  is  desirable  for  covering  verandas  or 
for  house  culture.  Jt  will  do  well  in  any  part  of  a  living 
room  where  it  has  light.  It  will  grow  as  much  as  16 
feet  high  in  one  sunnner  by  having  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  every  day  and  liquid  manure  once  a  week.  After 
growing  outdoors  it  can  be  cut  down  to  G  inches,  potted 
and  taken  into  the  house  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
it  can  be  cut  back,  again  planted  out  and  it  will  do  well. 
The  roots  can  almost  be  called  tuberous,  and  can  be 
kept  dormant  during  the  winter,  the  same  as  Dahlias, 
buried  in  sand  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  free  from  frost. 
Rapidly  increased  by  cuttings. 

Maderasp&tana,  Cogn.  ( Mukia  scahre'lla.  Am. ) .  Lvs. 
scabrous  or  short-hairy  beneath  :  fr.  small,  globose  : 
seeds  pitted.  Trop.  Asia  and  A  fr.—"  Fruits  reddish  when 
ripe."  J.  M.  Thorburn  db  Co.    James  Vick  and  W.  M. 

MENlSCIUM  (Greek,  a  crescent;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  sori).  Polypodidceie.  A  small  genus  of 
about  10  trof)ical  species,  witii  simi»le  or  ])innate  lvs.  aii<l 
the  main  veins  united  by  successive  transverse  arches, 
on  which  the  naked  sori  are  borne. 

reticullitum,  Swz.  Stalks  l-.T  ft.  long,  stout:  lvs.  2-4  ft. 
lony,  1  ft.  or  more  wide,  i)innate;  i)inna>  1—4  in.  wide, 
with  an  acuminate  apex,  naked  or  slightly  pubescent; 
main  veins  1-1  %  lines  apart,  with  8-12  transverse  arches. 
Mexico  and  W.  Indies  to  Brazil.      l_  ^i_  Uxderwood. 
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MENISPfiKMUM  (Greek,  moon  need).  Metnspermi\- 
eexf.  McK)NsEEi>.  As  conceived  by  the  early  botanists, 
Menispermuni  contained  many  species  which  are  now 
referred  t<>  Cocculus,  Abuta.  Cissampelos,  Tinospora, 
Aoaniirta  and  other  genera.  The  genus  is  now  considered 
to  be  bitypic,  one  species  occurring  in  N.  America  and  the 
other  in  Siberia,  China  and  Japan.  Moonseeds  are  twin- 
ing woody  vines,  with  alternate  long-petioled  Ivs.,  which 
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are  peltate  near  the  ujargin,"and  axillary  or  super-axil- 
lary panicles  or  cymes  of  small  «li»jecious  Hs. :  fr.  :i  com- 
pressed berry-like  <irupe,  containing  a  flattened  crescent- 
shaped  or  curved  stone  (whence  the  name  Moonseed): 
stamens  9-24,  with  4-lociiled  anthers  in  the  staminate 
fls.,  6  and  sterile  in  the  pistillate  lis.:  pistils  2-4.  with 
broad  stigmas;  sepals  4-8,  in  2  series:  petals (i-S,  shorter 
than  the  sepals.  Both  the  Moonseeds  are  neat  and  inter- 
esting vines,  and  are  hardy  in  the  northern  states  and 
Ontario.  Propagated  readily  by  seeds  ;  or  plants  of 
M.  Canddeiixe  may  be  diig  from  the  wild.  Cuttings  of 
ripened  wood  may  also  be  used. 

Canad6nse,  Linn.  Common  Moonseed.  Fig.  1390. 
Stems  slender  and  terete,  tlocculent-pubescent  when 
young,  V>ut  becoming  glabrous,  twining  10  ft.  or  more 
iiigh  :  Ivs.  round-ovate  to  ovate-cordate,  sometimes 
entire,  but  usually  angulate-lobed.  the  long  petiole  at- 
tached just  inside  the  margin  :  tls.  green- 
ish white,  in  loose,  straggling  j>anicles,  the 
sepals  and  petals  usually  6,  the  stamens  in 
the  terminal  fls.  17-20  and  in  the  lateral 
ones  11  or  12:  fr.  bluish  black,  I4  in.  in  diam., 
resembling  small  grapes.  Rich  soils  in 
thickets  an<l  lowlands,  Quebec  to  Manitoba 
and  south  to  Ga.    B.M.  1910. 

Dattricum,  DC.  In  habit  much  like  the 
above:  hs.  snuiller.  deeper  green,  cordate 
and  angular:  fls.  in  cymes,  yellowish,  the  ter- 
minal ones  with  (J  sepals,  9  or  10  petals  and 
about  20  stamens,  the  lateral  ones  with  4 
sepals.  6  petals  and  about  12  stamens.  East- 
ern Asia.  — Variable.  Rarely  planted  in  this 
country.  L.  H.  B 

M£NTHA  (from  the  Greek  name  of  the 
nymph  Minthe).  Lahid.t(P.  The  term  Mint, 
often  applied  to  various  species  of  the  La- 
biatie,  is  most  frequently  used  to  designate 
plants  of  the  genus  Mentha.  This  genus 
is  characterized  by  its  square  stems  and  op- 
posite simple  leaves,  in  common  with  others 
of  the  order,  and  especially  by  its  aromatic 
fragrance,  its  small  purple,  pink  or  white 
flowers,  with  regular  calyx,  slightly  irregu- 
lar corolla  and  four  anther-bearing  stamens,  crowded  in 
axillary  whorls  and  the  whorls  often  in  terminal  spikes. 

Some  of  the  species  hybridize  freely,  producing  in- 
numerable intergrading  forms  which  make  the  limita- 
tion of  certain  species  difficult.    Many  forms  have  been 


described,  and  the  synonymy  is  extensive.  About  30 
species  are  now  recognized,  all  native  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  12  being  native  or  naturalized  in  North 
America.  Six  species  are  cultivated  more  or  less  for 
the  production  of  aromatic  essential  oil,  which  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  herb;  and  especially  in  minute  globules 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  calyx. 

Peppermint,  the  most  important  economic  species  of 
Mint,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  plants 
in  the  production  of  essential  oils.  It  was  originally 
nutive  in  Great  Britain  and  possibly  in  continental 
Europe,  but  is  now  widely  naturalized,  growing  in  many 
places  on  both  continents  like  a  native  plant.  There  is 
no  record  of  it  in  America  previous  to  its  introduction 
to  Connecticut  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. From  there  it  was  taken  to  western  New  York 
and  to  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  and  in  183.5  "roots  " 
were  taken  from  Ohio  to  Pige<»n  Prairie,  in  Michigan, 
where  the  industry  has  grown  to  larger  proportions  than 
anywhere  else.  Peppermint  is  now  cultivated  commer- 
cially in  southwestern  Michigan  and  adjacent  parts  of 
northern  Indiana,  Wayne  county.  New  York,  and  in 
Mitcham,  Surrey  and  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  in 
Saxony. 

Peppermint  plants  may  be  grown  on  any  land  that 
will  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  but  its  cultivation  is 
most  profitable  on  muck  soils  of  reclaimed  swamps.  It 
is  an  exhaustive  crop,  and  on  uplan«l  is  rarely  included 
in  the  rotation  more  often  than  once  in  five  years.  On 
deep,  rich  muck  soils  it  is  often  grown  consecutively 
6  years  or  more  with  no  apparent  dimitmtion  in  yield. 
Peppermint  is  propagated  by  pieces  of  running  root- 
stocks,  commonly  called  "r(X)ts."  These  are  planted, 
as  early  in  spring  as  the  grovind  can  be  prepared,  in 
furrows  30  inches  apart.  On  upland  two  or  three  crops 
are  usually  grown  from  one  setting  of  the  "roots,"  but  in 
the  swamp  lands  the  runners  are  plowed  under  after 
harvest,  continuing  the  crop  indefinitely.  Clean  culti- 
vation is  required  between  the  rows,  and  often  it  is 
necessary  to  hoe  the  plants  or  i)ull  weeds  by  hand,  espe- 
cially on  land  that  has  not  been  well  prepared.  Fire- 
weed,  horseweed,  ragweed  and  other  species  with  bitter 
or  .aromatic  properties  are  very  injurious  to  the  oil  if  cut 
and  distilled  with  the  peppermint. 

The  crop  is  cut  either  with  scythe  or  mowing  machine 
in  August  or  early  September,  when  the  earliest  flowers 
are  developed  and  before  the  leaves  have  fallen.  In 
long,  favorable  seasons  a  second  crop  is  sometimes  har- 
vested early  in  November.  After  cutting,  the  ]>lants 
are  cured  like  hay,  then  raked  into  windrows  and  taken 
to  the  stills,  where  the  oil  is  extracted   bs-  distillation 


1391.    A  Mint  Still. 

with  steam.  A  "Mint  still"  (Fig.  1391)  usually  consists 
of  two  retorts  (used  alternately),  wooden  or  galvanized 
iron  tubs  about  7  ft.  deep  and  (5  ft.  in  diam.  at  the  top, 
each  with  a  perforated  false  bottom  and  a  tight-fltting, 
removable  cover,  a  condenser  of  nearly  200  ft.  of  block 
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tin  pipe  immersed  in  tanks  of  cold  water,  or  more  fre- 
quently arranged  in  perpendicular  titers  over  which  cold 
water  runs,  a  boiler  to  furnish  steam  and  a  receiver  or 
tin  can  with  compartments  in  which  the  oil  separates  by 
gravity.  The  yield  of  oil  varies  from  10  to  60  pounds 
per  acre,  averat^ing  about  25  pounds  for  Black  Mint,  the 
variety  now  generally  grown.  Three  kinds  of  pepper- 
mint are  recognized  :  (1)  American  Mint,  ''State  Mint" 
of  New  York  (Jf.  piperita),  h»ng  cultivated  in  this 
country  and  occasionally  naturalized  ;  (2)  Black  Mint, 
or  Black  Mitcham  (M.  jiipnita,  var.  vulffari.t),  a  more 
productive  variety  introduced  from  England  about  1889, 
and  (3)  White  Mint,  or  White  Mitcham  (M.  pipe- 
.rita,  var.  officinalis),  less  productive  and  too  ten- 
der for  profitable  cultivation,  but  yielding  a  very 
superior  grade  of  oil.  Peppermint  oil  is  used  in 
confectionery,  very  extensively  in  medicines,  and 
for  the  production  of  menthol,  or  more  properly 
pipmenthol.  Pipmenthol  ditTers  in  physical  pro- 
perties from  menthol  derived  from  Japanese  Mint. 

Japanese  Mint,  M.  arvensis,  var.  jiipeniscens,  is 
oult.  in  northern  Japan,  chiefly  on  the  island  of 
Hondo  ;  not  known  in  the  wild  state.  It  has  been 
introduced  experimentally  in  cult,  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  but  has  not  been  cult,  commer- 
ciallv  in  these  countries.  Its  oil  is  inferior  in  qual- 
ity to  that  of  Menthn  piperita,  but  it  contains  a 
higher  percentage  of  crystallizable  menthol,  of 
which  it  was  the  original  source  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  it  is  largely  used.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  rootstocks  carefully  iransphmted  and  cul- 
tivated by  hand-labor.  Two  crops,  rarely  three,  are 
obtained  in  a  season,  and  by  abundant  fertilizing 
and  intensive  culture  large  yields  are  obtained.  It 
is  usually  continued  three  years  from  one  i)lanting, 
and  then  a  rotation  of  other  crops  follow  for  from 
three  to  six  years.  Three  horticultural  varieties 
are  recotrnized,  being  distinguished  chietly  by 
form  of  leaf  and  color  of  stem.  The  va- 
riety known  as  "Akakuki."  with  reddish 
purple  stem  and  broad,  obtuse  leaves,  is 
reganled  a.s  best. 

Spearmint  is  cultivated  on  peppermint 
farms  for  the  production  of  oil.  The 
plants  are  propagated  and  cultivated 
similar  to  peppermint  and  distilled  in 
the  same  stills.  The  oil.  for  which  there 
is  a  smaller  demand  than  for  pepper- 
mint oil,  is  used  chietly  in  medicine  and 
to  some  extent  as  a  tlavorinj;  ingred- 
ient in  drinks.  Spearmint  is  cultivated 
in  the  vicinity  of  many  large  cities  to 
supply  saloons,  where  freshly  cut  sprigs 
of  tiie  plant  are  used  in  makintr  the  se- 
<luctive  and  intoxicating  drink  known  as 
"Mint  julep."  The  ])lanf  is  more  widely 
known  as  an  ingredient  in  "3Iint  sauce.*' 
the  familiar  a<?conipaniment  of  spring 
lamb  and  green  peas.  To  supply  this  de- 
mand it  is  often  cultivated  in  the 
kitchen -garden.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  the  perennial  root-stocks,  and 
persists  year  after  year  with  little  care,  thriving  in 
nearly  all  kinds  of  soil,  providing  it  does  not  become 
too  dry. 

The  Pennyroyal  of  the  Old  World  is  Mtntha  Pulegium. 

A.    WJiorls  of  fls.  in  terminal  spikes  or  some  in  the 

upptr  axih. 

B.    Spikes  thick:  Irs.  petioled. 

c.   Lvs.  lanceolate,  acute. 

piperita,  Linn.  Peppeismint.  Perennial,  by  ninners 
and  rootstocks;  stems  erect  or  ascemling,  l-'i  ft.  high, 
branched,  glabrous:  lvs.  lanceolate,  acute,  sharply  ser- 
rate, !-.'{  in.  long,  glabrous  or  pubescent  on  the  veins  be- 
neath, punctate,  with  minute  oil  globtiles:  fls.  in  thick, 
terminal  spikes,  l-!}  in.  long  in  fruit,  the  central  spike 
finally  exceeded  by  the  lateral  ones;  calyx  glal»rous  be- 
low, its  sharp  teeth  usually  ciliate;  corolla  purple, 
rarely  white,  glabrous.  Introduced  in  cultivation  from 
England  and  occasionally  naturalized  in  moist  ground 
in  various  parts  of  the  countrv.  Known  as  "American 
Mint"  or  "State  Mint;"  in  l.ewYork. 


Var.  officinalis,  Sole.  White  Mint.  Slender.  1-2  ft. 
high:  lvs.  1-2  in.  l»mg:  stems  and  foliage  light-colond. 
Not  known  in  wild  state;  long  cult,  in  Eng.  and  spar- 
ingly introtluced  into  cult,  in  America. 

Var.  vnlffiLria,  Sole.  Black  Mint.  Rather  stout.  2-3 
ft.  high:  lvs.  2-.3J4  in.  long:  stems  usually  purple  and 
foliage  dark-colored.  Native  in  Englan<l.  Cult,  in  re- 
cent years  in  England,  Saxony  and  America. 

cc.    Lfs.  ovate  or  subcordate. 

citrita,  Ehrh.  Beroamot  Mint.  Perennial,  by  leafy 
Stolons,  glabrous  throughout:  stem  decumbent,  1-2  ft. 
long,  branched:  lvs.  thin,  broadly  ovate  and  ob- 
tuse or  the  uppermost  lanceolate  and  acute:  fls.  in 
the  uppermost  axils  and  in  short,  dense,  terminal 
spikes:  calyx  glabrous,  with  subulate  teeth;  co- 
rolla glabrous.  Sparingly  naturalized  from  Eu- 
rope, in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Florida  and  Ohio. 
—  The  fragrant,  lemon-scented  oil  is  distilled  for 
use  in  making  perfumes. 

BB.    Spikes  slender,  interrnpferf :   lvs.  sessile 
or  nearly  so. 

C.    Plant  glabrous:  lvs.  lanceolate. 

spic&ta,  Linn.  { ^f.  viridis,  Linn.).  Spearmint. 
Fig.  131»2.  Perennial,  by  leafy  stolons:  stem  erect, 
with  ascending  branches  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  lanceo- 
late, sharply  serrate,  2%  in.  or  less  in  length: 
whorls  of  fls.  in  narrow,  interrupted  spikes  2-4  in. 
long,  the  central  spike  exceeding  the  lateral  ones; 
calyx  teeth  hirsute  or  glabrate.  Widely  naturalized 
about  old  gardens  throughout  the  older  settled  por- 
tions of  the  United  States;  native  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

CC.    Plant  pubescent:  lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate-oblong. 

rotundifdlia,  Huds.  Roi'xd-leaved  Mint.  Peren- 
nial, by  leafy  stolons,  pubescent  throughout,  some- 
what viscid:  stems  slender,  erect  or 
ascending,  simple  or  branched,  20-30 
in.  high  :  lvs.  subcordate  at  base, 
mostly  obtuse,  crenate-serrate,  1-2 
in.  long  and  about  two-thirds  as  wide, 
reticulated  beneath :  fls.  in  dense  or 
interrupted  spikes  2-4  in.  long:  calyx 
pubescent;  corolla  puberulent.  Nat- 
uralized in  moist  waste  places  from 
Maine  to  New  Mexico.  — Sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  peppermint 
or  spearmint. 

AA.    ^liorls  of  fls.  all  axillary. 

B.    Plants    usually    decumbent:    fls. 
nearly  sessile. 

Canadensis,  Linn.  American  Wild 
Mint.  Perennial,  by  runners  and 
rootstocks:  stem  usually  pubescent, 
with  spreading  hairs,  erect  or  ascen- 
inir.  simple  or  branched,  6-'A0  in. 
high  :  Iv  ;.  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate, 
glabrou>  or  nearly  so,  2-3  in.  long, 
slender-petioled,  the  petioles  often 
exceeding  the  nearly  sessile  whorls  of  light  purple  fis. : 
calyx  pubescent.  In  wet  soil  or  in  water  at  the  mar- 
gins of  streams.  New  Brunswick  to  British  Columbia 
and  southward  to  Virginia  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  a 
common  plant.  — Often  called  peppermint,  for  which  it 
is  frequently  mistaken  and  for  vvhich  it  is  sometimes 
nsed  as  a  substitute.  It  is  variable  in  habit  and  also  in 
the  character  of  its  oil. 

BB.    Plants  somewhat  rigidly  erect:   fls.  distinctly 

pedicelled. 

arv6nsis,  var.  piperAscens,  3falinvaud.  Japanese 
3Iint.  Perennial,  by  running  rootstocks,  puberulent  or 
finely  })ubescent  throughout:  stems  erec%  with  numer- 
ous branches,  2-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  lanceolate  and  acute  to 
broadly  olilong  and  obtuse,  narrowed  at  the  base, 
114-314  in.  long,  sharply  serrate,  with  low  teeth:  fls.  in 
rather  loose,  axillary  whorls,  in  distinctly  pedicellate 
umbels,  usually  shorter  than  the  slender  petioles;  calyx 
pubescent,  its  su]»ulate  teeth  about  half  as  long  as  the 
tube;  corolla  pubenilent.  Lyster  H.  Dewey. 
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MENTZfiLIA  (Mentzel,  an  early  German  botanist). 
JL,i>it.'<iictie.  Abtmt  7)0  species  of  erect,  sometimes  woody 
herbs,  1-5  ft.  hi^b,  many  natives  of  North  America.  Lvs. 
alternate,  mostly  coarsely  tt)othed  or  pinnatitid :  tis.  soli- 
tary or  in  cymes,  white,  yellowish,  yellow  or  red:  petals 
5  or  10,  regularly  spreading?,  convolute  in  the  bud,  de- 
ciiluous  ;  stamens  indefinite,  rarely  few,  inserted  with 
the  petals  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx:  seeds  flat. 
They  thrive  in  sunny,  moist  or  dry  situations 
shelterecl  from  strong  winds.  M.  LinflUyi,  from 
Calif.,  is  common  in  eastern  gardens,  where  it  is 
known  as  Burtonia  am-en;  the  other  species  are 
otTered  by  western  dealers,  but  are  not  generally 
in  cult.  They  flower  in  summer.  Although  M. 
Lindleifi  has  long  been  a  rather  common  plant  in 
cultivation,  it  is  little  known  in  the  wihl,  being 
probably  a  native  of  central  Calif.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  where  tlie  plants  are  to  remain,  as 
they  do  not  bear  transplanting. 

A.    Color  of  fls,  yeUoiv, 

B.   Fls.  openiuij  in  bright  i<un.'ihine. 

C.    Pvtals  1  in.  long. 

Lindleyi,  Torr.  &  Gray  (Baribnia  a  urea, 
Lindl.i.  Fig.  liW;}.  Annual:  stem  1-3  ft.  high, 
branched  and  straggling:  lvs.  2-;}  in.  long:  lis. 
alK)Ut  "1%  in.  across,  bright  yellow,  very  fra- 
grant in  the  evening,  bracted;  petals  T),  broadly 
ob<»vate,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  rounded  at  the 
apex  except  an  al>rupt  short  point.  Probablv  cen- 
tral Calif.    B.M.:!(;4D.    B.R.  22:1831. 


nivent,  forming  a  loose  tube  at  first  and  afterwards 
separating.  In  Merendera  there  are  3  styles  which  are 
distinct  from  the  base,  while  in  BullMK'odium  the  style 
is  3-<nit  only  at  the  apex.  Merenderas  are  low,  stemiess 
plants  with  tunicated  conns:  lvs.  linear,  appearing  with 
the  fls. :  fls.  1-3.  ap])earinsr  in  spring  or  fall,  mostly  lilac- 
colored.    The  genus  is  divided  by  Baker  (Jour.' Linn. 


CC.    Petals 


2-2% 


in.  long. 
Biennial: 


loevicaiUis,  Torr,  &  Grav.    Biennial:    stem  2-3 

ft.  high:  lvs.  2-8  in.  long:  fls.  yellow,  2'a-3  in. 
across,  bractless:  petals  lanceolate,  acuminate. 
Neb.  to  Calif.    B.B.  2:459. 


BB.    Fls.  opening  tmcards  night. 

nuda,  Torr.  &  Gray.    Biennial:   stem  somewhat 
slender,  1-5  ft. high:  lvs,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  creamy 
white,  1x^-2/2  in.  across,  usiuillvl)ractless;  petals 
10.   Dakota  to  Kans..  Colo,  and'  Tex.  B.M.  5483  (as  Bar- 
tonia  nuda).   B.B. 2:458.       • 

AA.    Color  of  fls.  pure  u-hife. 

omilta,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Annual:  stem  2  ft.  and  more: 
lvs.  2-6  in.  lonu':  fls.  5  in.  across,  opening  towards  night, 
fragrant,  usuallv  bracted;  petals  10;  stamens  200-.'U)0. 
Dakota  and  Mont,  to  Tex.  R.H.  1878:430.  B.M.  1487  (as 
Bartonia  decapetala\    B.B.  2:  459. 

M.  B,  CouLSTON  and  W,  M, 

MENYANTHES  (Greek,  men,  a  month,  and  onthos, 
flower;  perhaps  because  it  flowers  for  about  a  month), 
Genti^niiceiP.  Bickbean,  A  genus  of  2  species  of 
small  perenni.il  bog  plants  with  creeping  rootstocks  and 
small,  5-lobed  white  or  purplish  fls,  borne  iu  late  spring. 
They  are  procurable  from  dealers  in  native  plants.  Th*} 
genus  is  one  of  the  few  aquatic  groups  in  the  gentian 
family.  It  is  allied  to  Limnanthemum,  but  the  fls,  of 
the  latter  are  \mm  Itearded  or  crested  on  the  face  as  they 
are  in  Menyanthes.  Lvs.  all  alternate,  stalked:  corolla 
somewhat  funnel-  or  bell-shaped:  stamens  inserted  on 
the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  hypt)gyuous  glands  5 :  style  long, 

trifoli&ta,  Linn,  BrcKBEAN*.  About  9-18  in,  high: 
Ifts.  3,  oval  or  oblong-obovate,  \-\%  in,  long:  raceme 
about  r2-flil.  Bogs,  north  temperate  regions.  B.B.  2:()22. 
V.  2:198  and  3:208. -The  lvs.  are  said  to  be  used  in  (Jer- 
many  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  beer-making.  A  very 
interesting  bog  plant. 

MERCUBY.    Chenopodinm  Bonus-Henricus. 

MEREND£)RA  (from  quitn  meriendas,  Spanish  name 
of  Colchinm  autHinnaU';  some  of  these  plants  formerly 
considered  to  belong  to  Colchicum).  LiliiH-eu'.  About 
10  species  of  bulbous  plants,  mostly  natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region  an<l  Asia  Minor.  Tliey  belong  to  the 
same  tribe  with  Colchicum  and  Bulbocodium,  but  Colchi- 
cum has  a  real  con)lla  tube,  while  the  other  two  genera 
have  G  very  long-clawed  segments  which  are  merely  con- 
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1393.  Mentzelia  Lindleyi  (XM). 


Soc.  17:4.38, 1880)  into  two  groups,  based  on  the  anthers. 
The  2  species  described  below  belong  to  the  group  with 
small,  oblong,  versatile  anthers,  which  are  fastened  at 
the  middle  rather  than  the  base.  They  are  hardy  spring- 
blooming  plants  with  about  3  lvs.,  and  fls.  l-P...  in. 
across.  These  rare  plants  are  procurable  from  Dutch 
bulb-growers.  They  are  pretty,  small-fld.,  early-bloom- 
ing, hardy,  fragile  plants  which  persist  well  under  good 
garden  cultivation. 

A.   Blade  of  petals  oblanceolate,  obtuse. 

Cauc^sica,  Bieb.  The  3  outer  corolla  segments  appen- 
dai;»'(l  on  each  side  at  the  junction  of  blade  and  claw;  new 
corms  sessile.    Caucasus,  Persia.    B.M.  3090. 

AA.    Blade  of  petals  lanceolate,  acute. 

sobolifera,  P'isch.  &  Mey.  Segments  not  appendaged: 
a  very  small  new  conn  produced  at  the  apex  of  a  shoot. 
Asia  Minor,  Persia. 

21.  Euthenica  is  advertised  bj- Van  Tiibergcn. 

J.  N.  CiEUAnn  and  W.  M. 

MERTfiNSIA  (after  Mertens,  a  German  botanist). 
Biirraginiiven .  About  15  species  of  p»>ren!iial  herbs, 
natives  of  the  north  temperate  Z(me.  the  most  ]iopuIar 
of  which  is  J/.  pKlmonnrioiih'S,  better  known  as  J/.  I'ir- 
ginicii.  Virginia  (^)wslip,  Blue  Bells,  and  Virginia  Lung- 
wort. This  grows  1-2  ft.  high  and  bears  more  or  less 
drooping  clusters  of  blue-belled  fls.  in  March  to  May 
(see  Fig.  1394).  The  fls.  are  about  1  in.  lontr.  and  20  ur 
more  in  a  terminal  group.  They  have  a  purple  tulie  and 
blue  bell  of  distinct  shape,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  being 
less  pronounced  than  in  the  other  species.  Mertensias 
are  allied  to  Pulnionaria.  but  the  fls.  have  no  bracts,  as 
in  Pulnionaria.  They  are  l>otanically  nearer  Myosotis, 
which  contains  the  forget-me-nots.  Mertensias  are  gla- 
brous or  pilose  :  lvs.  alternate,  often  having  pellucid 
•lots  :  racemes  terminal  or  the  cymes  loose.  few-fl<l., 
1-sided,  s«mietimes  panided:  fls.  ])lue  or  purplish,  rarely 
white:  calyx  5-cut  or 5-parted:  lobes5;  stamens  fastened 
at  the  miildle  of  the  tul>e  or  higher. 
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1394.  Vireinian  Cowslip  or  Blue  Bells 
— Mertensia  pulmonarioides  (X  'a). 


The  common  Mertensia  is  one  of  the  plants  that  should 
remain  undisturbed  for  years,  an<l  hence  is  suited  to  the 
rockery.  Its  leaves  die  «lown  soon  after  flowering  time. 
The  plant  >*ln>uld  have  a  sheltered  position,  full  sunshine 
and  rich,  loamy  soil.  J/.  <S'«7>«W»'(i  is  considered  by  some 
ev«'n  m<»re  desirable.  The  fls.  are  later,  lijrht  blue,  and 
not  as  distinctive  in  form.    The  foliaj;e  t>f  M.  Sibirira 

lasts  thri»ui;h  the 
summer.  Mertensias 
may  be  prop,  by  seed 
if  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  but  with  uncer- 
tainty by  division. 
Although  of  secon- 
dary imi>ortance, 
Mertensias  adtl  vari- 
ety to  the  border  and 
are  nearly  always 
attractive  to  plant- 
lovers. 

A.  Flu,  f  rum  pet - 
ahtip^il,  the  open 
p or  t  i  o  u  not 
protninenfh/  o- 
lohed;  filatnevts 
much  longer 
that)  the  a  m- 
thers. 

pulmonarioides, 
Roth.  {M.  Mri/inicd, 
DC).  Virginian 
C  o  w  s  L  I  p.  B  L  r  E 
Bells.  Fifr.  I'.lOi.  Very  smooth  and  grJabrous:  Ivs.  obo- 
vate  or  oblong,  or  the  lowest  large,  rounded  and  long- 
stalked;  veins  conspicuous:  Hs.  generally  more  no<bling 
than  shown  in  Fig.  IS!)").  Spring.  N.  Y.  to  8.  C.  and 
Tenn.,  usuallv  inhabiting  low  or  moist  grounds.  B.M. 
160  (  as  Pulnionaria ) .  B.B. .'}  MiO.  Gn.  2:{.  p.  WA.  and  .'{2, 
73.  V. 3:181:  7:244;  11:180,  and  12:140.    Mn  4:33. 

Fls.  nifh  the  upper  portion  more  hell-shaped  and 
priiniintnf  spreading  tnhes :  filaments  shorter 
than  the  anthers  or  only  a  little  longer. 

B.    Tube  of  corolla  2  or  S  times  as  long  as  the  bell. 

oblongifolia,  G.Don.  About  9  in.  high,  smooth:  Ivs, 
mostly  ohlontr  or  spatulate-lanceolate:  veins  inconspicu- 
ous: calyx  lobes  acute.  Western  N.  Amer.— Not  easy 
to  cultivate. 

BB.    Tube  of  corolla  not  fierce  as  long  as  the  bell. 

c.    Calyx-lobes  obtase,  oblong. 

Sibirica,  G.  Don.  This  and  the  next  grow  1-5  ft.  high 
and  have  broad,  veiny  Ivs.,  the  upper  ones  very  acute  or 
acuminate.  M.  Sibirica  is  pale,  smooth  and  some- 
what glaucous  :  stem-lvs.  oblong-  or  lanceolate-ovate. 
E.  Siberia,  Rockies  and  Sierras.  Gn.  18:  259.  — Oflfered 
by  some  American  dealers. 

re.    Calyx-lobes  acute,  lanceolate'or  linear. 

paniculata,  G.  Don.  Greener  than  ^f.  Sibirica,  rough- 
ish  and  more  or  less  pubescent:  stem-lvs.  ovate  to  ob- 
long-lanceolate. Lake  Superior  and  north.  E.  Asia. 
B.B.  3:00.  B.M.  2080  and  B.R.  2:146  (as  Pulmonaria 
paniculata). 

M.  nmbrdtilis,  Greenm..  from  Oregon,  a  recently  <lescril)ed 
sT)ecies.  is  ntfered  by  Horsford.  Allied  to  M.  Sibirica.  but  has 
larger  corolla  and  longer  lanceolateaeute  calyx-Iolies. 

G.  C.  WoOLSON  and  W.  M. 

MESCAL  BUTTON  is  Echinocactus  Williamsii. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM  (Greek,  midday  flower: 
the  dowers  usually  open  in  sunshine  and  close  in  shadow) . 
Firoide(P,  or  Mesembry(ice(P.  I'lo  Markjold.  The  type 
genus  of  a  family  of  something  more  than  20  genera  and 
about  500  species,  widely  distributed  in  dry  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions.  Of  the  other  genera  known  to 
hoiticulturists,  only  Tetragonia  and  Sesuvium  are  promi- 
nent, and  even  these  are  relatively  unimportant.  Mes- 
embryanthemum  itself  includes  some  ,300  species,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  South  African,  according  to  Sonder 
"abounding  throughout  the  arid  plains  and  sands  of  the 
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whole  country  to  the  south  of  the  Orange  river  and 
west  of  the  Great  Fish  river."  Four  species  are  de- 
st-ribed  by  Bentham  in  F'lora  Australiensis.  Two  (J/. 
cry.'itallinum  and  a</uihiti  rale)  are  native  in  California. 
Others  occur  in  New  Zealantl.  Canaries,  Arabia  and  the 
Me<literranean  region.  They  are  succulent  i)lants,  mostly 
herbs,  but  some  are  shrubs.  They  are  allied  l»otanicaIly 
to  the  cactaceous  series,  although  lacking  the  spines  of 
those  plants  and  bearing  true  leaves.  Horticulturally, 
they  are  fanciers'  plants,  and  are  classed  with  "succu- 
lents," Very  few  are  in  the  general  trade,  although  a 
number  are  advertised  in  California  and  others  are  in 
J)otanic  gardens.  I'sually  the  Howers  open  only  in  bright 
suidiirht,  J)Ut  there  are  a  few  evening-blooming  species. 
As  with  most  succulents,  the  species  are  not  well  under- 
stood botanically,  owing  largely  to  the  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing herbarium  sjx'cimeiis.  Many  of  them  are  of  odd 
and  gr<»tes<|ue  form.  One  species,  JA.  crystallinnm ,  is 
a  c<nnmon  house  plant,  being  known  as  Ice  Plant,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  least  showy  in  flower.  It  is  grown  for  the 
thick  glistening  f<diage.  It  propagates  rea<lily  )ty  seed 
or  division.  The  best  available  account  of  the  Meseni- 
bryanthemums  is  Sonder's  elaborati(»n  of  the  S.  African 
can  species  (293  numbers)  in  IMora  Capensis.  Vol.  II 
(1801-2)  L.  H.  B. 

In  Mesembryanthemum  the  leaves  are  mostly  oppo- 
site, entire  or  the  margin  somewhat  spiny,  fleshy  and 
often  subcylindrical  or  triangular  in  cross-outline :  flow- 
ers perfect  and  regular,  axillary  an<i  solitary  or  some- 
what corymbose  ;  calyx  gamosepalous,  usiuilly  with  5 
unetjual  lobes  and  the  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary;  petals 
very  many,  in  one  or  more  rows,  usually  linear,  white, 
yellow  or  rose-color  ;  stamens  very  numerous  :  ovary 
nn>st  commonly  o-lot  tiled  :  fruit  or  capsule  opening 
ratlially  at  the  summit,  hygroscopic:  seeds  very  numer- 
ous, small.  "The  capsules  are  tightly  closed  in  dry 
weather  and  open  naturally  after  a  rain,"  writes  Sonder. 
"If  thrown  in  water  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  soaked 
and  then  removed,  an  old  capsule  will  oi>en  out  its  capil- 
lary valves,  radiating  from  a  center  like  a  star;  and  will 
close  them  again  when  dry.  This  experiment  may  be 
repeated  several  times  without  destroying  their  remark- 
able hygronietric  property."  The  following  species  are 
S.  African  unless  otherwise  noted.     ^Mostly  perennials. 

Mesembryanthemum.  or  Fig  Marigold,  is  a  large 
genus,  and  the  ma,i<»rity  of  the  species  are  natives  (»f  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  found  in  their  native 
habitats  growing  most  luxuriantly  on  dry.  barren,  roeky 
places  and  on  dry,  sandy  plains.  They  are  succulent 
plants  with  thick,  fleshy  lenves,  and  are  therefore  able 
to  stand  the  severe  drought  they  have  to  ptit  up  with  in 
those  ari<l  places.  Knowing  that  these  i)lants  (lelight  in 
dry,  arid  situations,  this  gives  the  key  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. When  grown  in  ]>ots,  eare  shouhl  be  taken  that 
the  pots  are  well  drained.  A  light,  sandy  loam,  mixed 
with  brick  rubbish  broken  small,  makes  a  good  compost 
f*»r  them.  In  summer  they  can  be  placed  out-of-doors 
in  a  slightly  elevated  and  sunny  position,  where  they 
will  produce  an  abundance  of  their  showy  blossoms. 
On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  in  the  fall  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  with  a  dry  atmosphere 
and  plenty  of  air.  Verj'  little  water  is  needed  during  tlie 
dull  months  of  winter.  Some  of  the  species  make  good 
window  plants.  M.  co-di folium,  var.  variegatum  is 
larirely  grown  for  edgings  for  be«is.  M.  pomeridianum 
and  M.  tricolorum  are  good  showy  annuals.  Propagation 
is  effected  either  by  cuttings  or  by  seeds.  Cuttings  should 
be  dried  in  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days  before  they 
are  inserted  in  sand.  Robert  Cameron. 


acinaciforme,  10. 
aeutJUigul  11111,  22. 
a>quilateriile,  12. 
albinatiini,  ;{. 
angustmn,  4. 
auranti.-wum,  14. 
aureum,  15. 
barbatnm,  31. 
bluiulnni,  IX. 
conlifoliuni,  27. 
crj'stalliiiuin.  24. 
ctdtratuin,  0. 
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tricolor,  9. 
tricolorum.  9. 
\  ariegatum,  27. 
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A.    Epapulosa:    Pfduf  tint  hearing  (/fit'irhtfj  papilUe  or 

projtctiong  (species  1-211). 

B.  Plant  stemlfss  or  nearly  so. 

C,  Li'S.  4-6,  gemi-terete  at  thf  base,  thickening  and 
trinHttrous  at  the  aptx. 

1.  tigrxinnm,  Haw,  Tioer's  Jaw,  .Stemless  or  essen- 
tially 8o:  Ivs.  conlate-uvute,  2  i.*.  or  less  Urns,  glaucous 
green  and  niarbleil  with  white,  the  uj»turnintr  edges 
wit'i  long.  soft,  ciliated  teeth,  the  keel  entire:  fls. 
nearly  sessile,  large,  yellow.    B,R.  3:200, 

2,  fellnnm,  Haw.  Fig.  130.'.  Lvs.  tri<|uetrous.  rhom- 
iKiid-lanceolat*',  2  in.  or  less  long,  hut  lutrmwer  than  in 
the  last,  somewhat  glaucous,  faintly  d<»tted  with  whitf. 
the  etlges  with  8  ciliate  teeth;  keel  entire:  tls.  nearly 
sessile,  yellow. 

CC.  Lvs.  4-C.  triquftroKH,  thi'l-etufj  from  the  base  to  the 
middlt,  but  tapering  to  the  apex. 

3.  albin^tum,  Haw.  Stemless:  lvs.  curved-triquet- 
rous u[»wards,  with  u  recurved  nuicro  or  spine  at  the 
apex,  bearing  elevated  whitish  dots:  tls.  sessile,  yellow. 

CCC.    l,f-i.  half-cifJintlriral,  of  various  sizes  or  forms  on 
^  the  same  plant,  in  alternate  pairs. 

4,  angustam,  Haw,  Nearh*  or  quite  stemless,  small: 
lvs.  2-raiike<l.  linear,  tfnigue-shaped.  long,  keeled  at  the 
apex,  somewhat  uneijual,  one  of  them  straight-acute 
and  the  other  hooked:  Us.  nearly  sessile,  yellow. 

cccc.    Lvs.  tongue-shaped,  with  one  margin  thicker 
than  the  other,  of  two  or  more  forms,  £-ranked. 

D.  Peduncle  less  than  1  in.  long. 
').  lingnaefdnne,  Haw.  Lvs.  unequally  tongue-shaped, 
detlexed  and  somewhat  falcate,  l»ecoming  <lepresse<i 
when  old,  tlattish  above,  obliquely  attenuate :  tts.  yellow. 
Index  Kewensis  makes  the  ^f.  lingua  forme  of  Haworth 
syncmymous  with  M.  ohliguum.  Willd.,  and  uses  Lin- 
naeus' Jl.  linguiforme  as  a  tenable  name. 

DP.  Peduncle  1  in.  or  more  long. 

f»,  cultr&tum,  Salm-Dyck.  Lvs.  2-ranked,  thick, 
tongne-shaped  and  curve«l  like  a  prnning-knife,  blunt 
at  the  apex:  fls.  yellow,  on  a  somewhat  3-angled  pe- 
duncle. 

7.  depr^ssum,  Haw.  Prostrate:  lvs.  narrow,  tongue- 
shaped,  recurved-depressed,  acute:  fls.  yellow,  with 
petals  somewhat  recurved. 

8.  pustulitum.  Haw.  Lvs.  2-ranked.  narrow,  tongue- 
shaped,  long  and  ascending,  blunt,  bearing  pustules  near 
the  base:    fls.  yellow. 

BB.    Plant  icith  an  evident  erect  or  prostrate  stem. 

C.    Foliage  lvs.  distinff  or  essentialhf  so  (not  tnihj  per- 
foliate nor  connate). 

D.    Stem  or  caudex  prostrate. 

E.    Peduncle  with  2  bracts. 

9.  tricoldrum,  Haw.  {M.  tricolor.  Hort.).  Stem  1  ft, 
long  :  lvs,  cylindrical,  acute,  green,  2-3  in.  louir, 
minutely  punctate:  fls.  yellow.  bloo<l-colored  inside,  the 
jietals  acute,  the  anthers  brown.  Gn.  24,  p.  89.  — There 
is  a  white-fld.  form. 

10.  acinacifdrme,  Linn.  Stem  articulate,  2-3  ft.  long, 
the  young  growth  compresse<l  :  lvs.  opposite.  2-.'{  in. 
hms,  simitar-shaped  < curved  and  thicker  on  one  edge  I, 
the  keel  dilated:  fls.  purple,  about  4  in,  across,  "the  lar- 
gest in  the  genus."  the  stigmas  14:  fr.  size  of  a  goose- 
berry, and  eaten  by  Hottentots.  — Handsome. 

11.  rubroclnctum,  Haw.,  is  probably  a  form  of  the 
last,  ditfering  in  having  a  red  line  on  the  keels  of  the 
lvs.    B.R.  20:1732. 

12.  aegtlilater^e,  Hnv%-,  Differs  from  ^^.  acinaciforme 
chiefly  in  thinner  lvs.  and  smaller  fls.:  fls..  fragrant, 
\]i  in.  across.  Native  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  Chile  and 
S.Calif. 

EE.    Peduncle  without  bracts. 

1.3.  6dtile,  Linn.  Stem  angular:  lvs.  opposite,  3-4  in. 
long,  triquetrous,  curved,  the  keel  serrate:  fls.  large, 
yellow  or  purple,  the  stamens  8:  fr.  edible,  being  one  of 
the  Hottentot  Figs.  Grows  well  on  the  sea  cliffs  in  S. 
England,  making  long,  hanging  masses  (Gn.  5.5,  p.  235, 
with  picture). 


DD.    Stem,  or  at  least  the  branches,  erect  or  prominently 

ascending. 

E.    Fls.  yellow,  orange  or  copper-color. 

14.  atirantlacum,  Haw.  Stem  becoming  1  ft.  or  more 
high,  much  branched,  sometimes  decumbent  at  base,  the 
branches  somewhat  compresse<l:  lvs,  1  in,  or  h-ss  long, 
smooth  and  glaucous,  Iduntly  tricjuetrous:  fls,  orangi*, 
with  petals  %  in.  long  and  in  about  3  series. 

15.  attrenm,  Linn.  Larger:  lvs,  l^^-2  in,  long,  cylin- 
drically  trifjuetrous,  smooth  and  glaucous,  mucronatc: 
fls.  golden,  2  in.  across,  the  petuN  in  many  series.  B..M. 
2<i2.  — In  this  and  the  last,  the  lower  lvs,  are  often  nearly 
connate  at  the  base. 

EE.    Fls.  rose-color  or  purplish. 

F.    Petals  of  two  unlike  kinds,  — subulate  and  linear- 
lanceolate. 

10,  mutibile,  Haw,  With  straw-color  or  reddish 
tortuous,  tj-ect  branches:  lvs.  about  ,'2  in.  long,  com- 
pressed-triijuetrous.  incur\'ed,  the  keel  entire,  ap«-x 
acute:  fls.  mostly  solitar>'  on  an  upwardly  thickened  pe- 
duncle, rose-color,  the  inner  short  petals  pale  yellow. 


# 


1395.  Mesembryanthemum  felinum  (Xj^). 

17.  inclaudens,  Haw.  Distingnished  from  the  last  by 
scimitar-shaped  lvs.  and  bn»ader  petals;  lvs.  crowded, 
green,  compressed-tri(iuetrous  and  scimitar-shaped 
(thicker  on  one  edge), 

FF,    Petals  of  one  kind. 

18.  bldndum,  Haw.  Two  ft.,  with  numerous  branches: 
lvs,  distant,  2  in,  or  less  long.  compresst>(l-tri(pietrous, 
but  with  e(|ual  sides,  narrow,  minutely  dotte<l.  acutish: 
fls,  2  in,  across,  pale  rose,  the  petals  toothed.  B.R. 
7:582.    L.B.C.  0:599. 

19.  spectdbile,  Haw.  Stem  prostrate,  but  branches 
ascending  :  lvs,  2-3  in.  long,  crowded,  glaucous,  in- 
curved and  spreading,  tri(|uetrous.  attenuate  and  mu- 
cronate:  fls.  purplish:  petals  1  in.  long,  the  inner  some- 
what shorter.    B.M.  396, 

20.  muric£ltum,  Haw.  Stem  suberect:  plant  hluish: 
lvs.  less  than  }■.  in.  long,  somewiiat  incurved,  deltoid 
and  toothed,  very  glaucous:  fls.  small  and  fragrant,  the 
petals  acute. 

CC.    Foliage  lvs.  truly  connate  or  perfoliate. 
D.    Lvs.  triquetrous. 

21.  geminitum,  Haw.  Dwarf:  stem  subshnibby,  the 
branches  ]>rocumbent:  lvs.  erect,  ghuicous  white,  the 
cartilaginous  margins  entire:   tts.  white  (  f ). 

22.  acutdngulum,  Haw.  Stem  shnibby.  with  rigid  an«l 
erect  branches:  lvs.  sheathing.  H  in.  long  an<l  aliout  as 
long  as  the  internodes,  glaucous  green,  triquetrous, 
compressed  near  the  apex,  somewhat  incurved;  fls. 
white,  small,  in  a  panicle. 

DD.    L)s.  elongated,  subulate  or  somewhat  cylindrical. 

23.  Btipul&ceum,  Linn.    Dwarf,  with  erect,  decussate 


% 


branche 


Iv 


l'.>-2  in.  long,  very    slender,  crowded. 


spreading  an<l  recurved,  very  glaucous:  fls.  in  the  axils, 
mostly  solitary,  purplish. 
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MESPILUS 


AA.  Papt'Losa:  Plant  unualhf  hearing  ylitffrinff  pa- 
/lUhf,  venirJes  or  j>ntjerti<>nn  on  utrtns  ami  h's.,— 
hence  the  popular  name  Ice  Plant  (species  24-33 j. 

B.  Root  annual  or  biennial  {cult,  as  annuals). 

C.  Fls.  irliite  or  rose-color,  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
24.  crystalllnnm,  Linn.     ItE   Plant.     Fitr.  I.IDT,,     A 

common  plant  in  window-^^aniens  and  hun^in^r  l»ask»'ts, 
and  readily  jrrown  from  seeds  (which  are  utfered  by 
seedsmen),  proeumbent:  Ivs.  Hat,  tleshy,  ovate  or  lonjf- 
spatiilate,  usually  ehispin^,  un«lulate,  covered  witli 
g'listeniug  dots  or  elevations:  fls.  small,  whitish  or  va- 


1396,  Common  Ice-plant— Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum. 

ryintr  to  lijrht  rose-color.  S.  Afr.,  Greece,  Canary 
Islands,  S.  Calif. —  Urown  for  its  glistening  foliage. 
Fls.  open  in  the  sun. 

cc.    Fls.  yeUotc,  loiig-peduncled. 

25.  pomeridiJtnum,  Linn.  Stem  simple  or  forking,  the 
branches  ascending,  hairy  on  branches,  peduncles  and 
calices:  Ivs.  lance-spatulate  or  spatulate.  narrowed  into 
a  petiole,  ciliate:  2  of  the  calyx  lobes  longer  than  the 
petals;  petals  linear-lanceolate. 

2fi.  gl&brum,  Ait.  Glabrous  :  Ivs.  lance-spatulate, 
petiolate  and  dilated  at  base:  Hs.  straw-colored,  darker 
at  the  eye;  lobes  of  the  calyx  linear  and  unec^ual. 

BB.   Soot  perennial  and  the  stem   becoming  somewhat 

woody. 

c.   Lvs.  flat,  petiolate. 

27.  cordifdlium,  Linn.  Stems  1-2  ft.,  diffuse,  minutely 
papillose:  lvs.  opposite,  1  in.  or  less  long  and  nearly  as 
wide,  cordate-ovate,  somewhat  papillose:  tls.  solitary, 
pedun<ded.  purple,  the  petals  short  and  linear.  A  var. 
varieg^tum  is  in  cult.,  and  is  a  goo<l  half-hardy  trailing 
plant, 

cc.    Lvs.  compressed-triquetrous,  not  petiolate. 

28.  41egans,  .Tacq.  Shrubby,  f>-12  in.  or  more  tall, 
branchy,  whitish  or  red:  lvs.  crowded.  V^  in.  hnig  and 
very  narrow,  very  glauc«»us,  scabrous:  ris.  numerous, 
mostly  panided,  pale  red  (or  whitish),  the  petals  ^i  in. 

ccc.   Lrs.  terete  or  nearly  so. 

V.    Branches  hispid  or  bristly. 

20.  subcompT^ssum,  Haw.  Erect.  2  ft.:  lvs.  not 
crowded,  ^,'4  in.  or  less  htng,  narrow,  very  blunt,  green- 
ish canescent,  flattened-terete:  fls.  solitary,  pur[)lish; 
calyx  lobes  unequal. 

^0.  noribundam,  Haw.  Tortuous  in  growth,  the 
branches  not  over  G  in.  long,  n»ore  or  less  tlecumbent : 
lvs.  less  than  1  in.  long,  very  narrow,  terete,  curv«'d, 
obtuse,  a  little  thicker  towards  the  apex:  lis.  small, 
axillary,  rose-color,  the  '^  styles  exserted,  the  petals 
twice  longer  than  the  calyx. 

DD.  Branches  not  hispid. 

31.  barbatum,  Linn.  A  foot  or  more  tall,  diffuse  and 
decumbent:  lvs.  not  crowded,  l-z  in.  long,  spreading, 
green  and  i)ellucid,  semi-cylindrical,  with  5  or  (>  hairs 
at  the  end:  Hs.  solitary,  reddish,  the  petals  entire  and 
2-3  times  longer  than  the  calyx. 


.T2  Stellitum,  Mill.  Three  or  4  in,  high,  fleshy  and 
tufte<l:  lvs.  crowded,  'a  in.  lontf,  glaucous,  semi-cylin- 
drical, scabn>UH,  with  many  hairs  at  the  apex:  pedun- 
cles hairy:  fls.  reddish  violet,  the  calyx  campatiulate, 
J4  in.  long. 

3.1.  d6n8um,  Haw.  Much  like  the  last:  lvs.  longer, 
Mattish  abov»-  an<l  convex  beneath,  ciliate  also  at  the 
base:  calyx  longer:  fls.  reddish  violet.    R.H.  1809,  p.  35«i. 

Accessible  pictures  of  Mesembryanthemnms  which  are  not 
iiifntiuneii  in  .Xincricitii  lists,  are  as  follows:  J/.  JiolOsii, 
Hook.  f.  B.  M.  wm—Af.  Ilruunii.  Hook.  f.  li.  M.  6l)K-).-J/. 
criniflonim,  Linn.  R.  H.  1M.">7.  i».  I'J'J  (as  M.  cuneifoliuni).  — J/. 
ficifiirme.  Haw.  G.  (".  11.  '2n:[i7'.l.  —  JH.  itiinutuin.  Haw.  K.  H. 
1H61).  ji.  :{."i6.  — J/,  puyinnifonne.  Linn.  R.  H.  IH.",  p.  IT**.  — .W. 
r'lMeum,  Willi!,  (in.  .V2.  p.  4.iU.—M,  tetticukUum,  Jucq.  R.  H. 
latii),  p.  35  (a»  M.  octophyUumL  L.  H.  B. 

MESOSPINlDIUM  (Greek  compound;  meaning  ob- 
scure). Orchidartif-,  The  plants  cultivated  as  Mesospi- 
nidium  are  referred  by  some  to  the  germs  Cochlioda.  They 
have  the  habit  of  a  slend«'r  Odontoglossum,  with  sheath- 
ing lvs.  at  the  base  of  the  i)seudobulbs.  Fls.  in  racemes 
or. panicles;  sepals  and  petals  sub-similar,  expanded; 
labellum  with  2  longitudinal  ridges,  adnate  to  the  col- 
umn, with  rounded  lateral  lobes  and  a  narrow  middle 
lobe:  ccdumn  lonir  or  short:  pollinia 2,  seated  onarhonj- 
boid  pedicel.  These  jtlants  are  evergreen  coolhouse 
orchids,  and  thrive  well  in  baskets  of  peat  and  moss, 
with  plenty  of  water.  Gochlioda  has  about  5  species,  of 
which  the  following  is  often  cultivated: 

sanguineum,  Reichb,  f.  Pseud obulbs  oval.  2-lvd., 
nKjtth'd:  lvs.  ligulate.  shan>-pointe«l,  shorter  than  the 
many-rtd.  <lrooi)ing  panicle:  fls,  numerous,  small,  vivid 
rose;  the  lower  sepals  are  partially  united,  oldong; 
petals  cuneate-ovate.    Peruvian  Andes.    B.M.  5G27. 

M.  rulrdnictitn,  Reichh.  f.,  is  described  as  Cochlioda  \Tiloan- 
ica(p.341),itspropername.  HeinRICH  Hasselbrixg. 

M£SFILnS  (Greek,  substantive  name.).  Ifosare<p. 
3IESF1L.  Medlar.  From  Pynis,  with  which  this  genus 
is  united  by  British  authors,  Mespilus  differs  in  l»ear- 
ing  the  flowers  singly  on  leafy  growths  of  the  season 
(the  fruits,  like  the  quince,  having  no  true  detachable 
peduncles  as  pears  and  apples  do),  and  in  having  the 
top  of  the  ovaries  not  covered  by  the  over-growing 
receptacle.  There  is  but  one  species  of  true  Mespilus, 
but  some  authors  (e,  g.,  Focke,  in  Engler  &  Prautls 
"Die  Natiirlichen  Pflan- 
zenfamilien'*)  include 
some  of  the  Crataegus 
species  in  the  genus. 

The  comnion  Medlar 
is  Mespilus  Germinica, 
Linn.,  native  to  Central 
Europe.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  in  parts  of 
Europe  it  is  grown  for 
its  acid  fruits.  V>ut  in  this 
country  it  is  very  little 
known.  It  is  jierfectly 
hardy  in  central  New 
York,  and  its  cultivation 
requires  no  special  treat- 
ment or  skill.  It  makes 
a  twiggy,  tough-woo<led 
bush  or  small  tree.  10  to 
15  feet  high,  bearing 
lartre  white  blossoms  late 
in  May  or  early  in  June, 
after  the  leaves  are  full 
size.  The  f<diage  is  soft 
an<l  luxuriant  ;  leaves 
lance-oblong  or  long-ob- 
long, pubescent,  simple, 
serrate.     The  fruit  (Fig. 

1397)  remains  hard  and  austere  until  mellowed  by 
frosts.  With  the  freezing  and  the  incipient  decay,  the 
fruit  becomes  brown  and  soft.  It  is  usually  picke<l 
after  it  is  touched  by  frost  an«l  laid  away  on  shelves 
or  in  drawers  in  a  cool,  dry  room:  the  ripening  process 
which  follows  is  known  as  bletting.  When  Anally  soft- 
ened, it  is  asrreealde  for  eatinir  from  the  hand,  partic- 
ularly for  those  who  enjoy  fruit-acids.  It  also  makes 
good  preserves. 


1397. 
Medlar— Mespilus  Germanica. 

Natural  size. 
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Modlars  an*  easily  rni»«»<l  from  set'«ls.  although  seeds 
<Iike  those  of  C'nitH'iru-< )  may  not  K«*riuiiiatf  the  tlr>»t 
year.  On  thewe  8to<*ks  the  named  varieties  may  Im? 
^rafte<l  or  bud(le<l.  Medlars  may  also  be  worked  on 
pear,  thorn  (Cratjej;"^)  or  quince.  The  Dutch  or  Hol- 
landish  and  the  Nottingham  are  the  h-adini;  varieties. 
Tlie  fruit  of  the  former  is  t»ften  "J'i  inches  in  diameter. 
The  latter  is  mindi  smaller,  but  is  better  in  quality. 
There  is  also  a  seedless  variety. 

.If.  jirnndiflora.  Smith  (M.  Sniithii.  DCV  is  Cratspgiis  yrandi- 
fluru  (see  p.  'Jii7).    Uu.  22,  p.  103 and  34,  p.  Wi.  ^.^  jj^  jj 

MESQUIT  of  Mexico  is  Proitopis*  jiiUnoni  (Le>ruini- 
iio-Na').    A  picture  of  u  Mes<tuit  forest  is  shown  in  G.  F. 

i:in;. 

M£TR08ID£R0S  (Tireek.  heart  of  iron  ;  this  and 
otlier  K<'i»t'ra  of  tl»e  Myrtle  lamilyare  called  ironwoods). 
Mifrti)cfce.  About  18  species  of  trei-s  an<l  shnibs,  rarely 
climbers,  mostly  natives  of  the  Ptudtic  islands  from  New 
Zealand  to  Hawaii.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  Austra- 
lasian shrubs  whose  chief  beauty  lies  in  their  lonjf  red 
anthers.  They  are  somewhat  j;rown  for  a  fancy  Easter 
trade  by  Horists,  lar};ely  from  imported  stock.  In 
Metrosi<leros  the  tlowers  are  borne  in  dense  2-  or  a-forke«l 
cymes,  while  in  C'allistemon  they  are  borne  in  si)ike8. 
Leaves  mostly  opposite:  petals  5,  s{>readin>f ;  stamens  1 
inch  or  more  lonjj^,  much  loii^ijer  than  the  petals.  The 
species  described  below  are  ccxdhouse  shrubs,  and  are 
rarely  jarrown  out<lo  >rs  in  the  South. 

Apparently  the  c  )mmonest  of  the  Bottle  Brushes  in 
the  trade  is  Callixtemnn  Itnic ohitmt,  which  is  passing 
among  Horists  as  MvtrosiiUrox  floribntida  and  J/,  ro- 
hnsta.  In  Fig.  ;J20  ([tage  218)  the  plant  is  shown  with 
apparently  terminal  intlorescence,  but  the  branch  is 
really  terminated  by  some  leaf  buds,  which  develop 
later,  as  in  Fig.  l."U>8.  The  handsome  ])lant  tigured  in 
William  Scott's  "Florists'  Manual,"  and  to  which  he 
refers  in  the  following  paragraph  as  Mffro.Hi(Iero,i  ro- 
husta,  seems  to  i>e  none  other  than  Cdllistemon  hiiieeo- 
latus  (see  supplementary  list).  ■^^  ^j^ 

The  plant  known  to  the  trade  as  MetroxUieros  rohiista 
has  been  grown  for  many  years  as  a  cool  greenhouse 
plant,  but  it  is  onlj'  withia  a  dozen  years  tliat  Euro- 
peans have  been  sending  American  florists  the  compact 
little  bushes  that  now  arrive  with  our  Azaleas.  The 
city  florist  can  perhaps  dispose  of  one  of  these  Bottle 
Brushes  for  every  ten  plants  of  Azalea  Itnlica.  Plants 
in  G-inch  pots,  well  flowered,  flxed  with  a  red  ribbon 
and  placed  in  a  modern  basket  certainly  look  novel  and 
attractive.  The  Bel,','ians  grow  the  young  plants  in  peat, 
as  they  do  most  hai'.vooded  plants,  but  they  do  very 
well  in  goo<l  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  leaf-mold. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  growth  may  be  struck  in  early 
spring  and  planted  out  in  goo«l  soil  by  the  end  of  May, 
but  it  is  cheajter  to  im])ort  stock.  When  the  plants 
arrive  soak  the  ball  of  roots,  pot  tinnly  and  place  them 
in  a  house  of  about  45°.  Freshly  imported  plants  can- 
not be  forced  in  much  heat,  like  Azaleas,  or  they  will 
shed  their  flowers.  Watch  them  carefully,  give  them 
more  heat  gradually  and  they  will  bloom  for  Easter. 

Plants  unsold  the  first  spring  will  be  much  more  satis- 
factory the  second  year.  By  the  end  of  April  cut  them 
back  to  within  1  or  2  inches  of  the  old  growth,  put  them 
in  a  good  heat  and  keep  them  .•«;  ringed.  They  will  n.ake 
a  bushy  growth,  with  a  good  rTjmber  of  shoots.  Early 
in  .June  plunge  them  in  a  sunny  spot  outdoors,  with  the 
rim  of  the  pot  well  covered,  an<l  be  careful  tliat  they  do 
not  suffer  for  water  in  hot  weather.  In  .July,  or  earlier, 
niulcli  the  pots  with  an  inch  of  half-decompose<l  cow 
manure.  Before  frost  remove  the  plants  to  a  temp,  of 
4,")°,  or  warmer  if  bloom  is  desired  before  Easter. 

William  Scott. 
A.    Flou-vm  red. 

robusta.  A.  Cnnn.  Lvs.  opposite,  elliptic-ovate,  obtuse, 
veiny,  with  an  e.xtra  nerve  near  each  margin  and  parallel, 
glabrous:  inflorescence  a  IJ-forked  cyme:  fls.  red;  caly.K 
top-shaped.  New  Zeal.  B.M.  4471  (erroneously  as  J/. 
floriila ) . 

A  A.    Flouers  yellowish.        ""  -  - 

fldrida,  Sm.  Lvs.  opposite,  obovate-oblong,  veiny,  gla- 
brous: inflorescence  a  thyrse:  fls.  yellowish;  calyx  top- 


shaped,  minutely  silky.  New  Zeal.  Not  B.M.  4171.  which 
is  J/  ridni s fo .  —  Tht'  typical  form  is  not  advertised,  but 
only  var.  varieg^ta. 

J/,  flnribundn  is  not  advertised  in  Ainerica.  1>ut  stork  im- 
porteil  hy  nn  IthsKTi  t1'>rist  lunler  this  name  from  lielKium  \h 
Calltstemou  laneeolutus   (Fit;.  1:108).    M.  tloribuudu,  tSuiith,  is 


1398.  Metrosideros  floribunda  of   the  trade,  but 
Callistcmon  lanceolatus  of  the  botanists. 

thniight  to  havpwhitefls.  Lvs.  opposite,  petiolate,  ovate-lanceo- 
late: tis.  in  an  unil>el-Uke,  dfcussjitely  branchetl  panicle. 
Anstralia.— If.  seminrflxrens.  LodcK^Callistemon  lanceolatus. 
—M.  speciuna,  Sims=C'allistemou  speciosus.  W.M. 

MEXICAN  TEA.    Consult  Chenopodium. 
MEY£:NIA.    See  'Ilnnihenjia. 
MEZEBEUM.    See  Daphue  Mezereum. 

MICHAtXIA  (Andre  Michaux.  174G- 1802,  French  bot- 
anist, who  lived  for  ten  years  in  America  and  wrote 
much  on  American  plants  i.  Cutupatinldceie.  About  4 
species  of  rather  coarse-habited  biennial  herbs  from  the 
Orient,  of  which  J/,  campaindoide.-i  is  V)est  known.  It 
grows  4-5  ft.  high,  has  irregularly  toothed,  bristly-hairy 
foliage  and  large,  curious  droojdng  fls.,  white,  tinjreil 
with  purf  le,  wheel-shaped  at  first,  later  reflexed.  The 
flower  is  parted  nearly  to  the  base  into  8-10  oblong  seg- 
ments, IV2-2  in.  long.  This  plant  is  a  striking  subject 
for  the  back  of  a  hardy  I)order.  It  is  easily  prop,  by  see<ls 
( which  should  be  fresh ),  and  likes  a  well-enriched  soil  of 
a  light  nature.  An  American  dealer  offers  a  climber 
with  bell-shape-d,  fls,  under  the  name  of  J/,  campa- 
nulafa  but  these  plants  are  erect  herlts. 

Michauxia  l)eloiiys.  with  ("amjtanula  and  other  gener.a 
of  garden  im])ortance,  to  a  grtmp  characterized  by  hav- 
ing the  capsule  cl<»sed  at  the  top  and  opening  laterally 
by  little  holes  between  the  ribs  or  by  small  solitary 
valves.  Michauxia  is  distinguished  from  the  other  genera 
of  this  group  by  the  8-10-parted  corolla  with  narrow, 
spreading,  finally  reflexed  lobes  and  an  8-10-celled  ovary. 
Michauxias  are  erect  plants,  hispid  or  glabrous:  lvs.  ir- 
regularly toothed  or  lebed.the  stem-lvs.  few:  fls.  termi- 
nal or  strung  along  the  l)ranches.  the  top  ones  opening 
first,  petluncled  or  nearly  sessile,  white  or  pale  rose. 

campanuloides,  L*H«'r.  Lvs.  lanceolate  in  outline; 
upper  ones  sessile,  acTit*-.  almost  clasping;  calyx  with 
reflexed  appendages  shorter  than  the  lobes;  stamens  8. 
Asia  Minor.    B.M.  219.  j.  b.  Keller  and  W.  M. 
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MICH£LIA(P.  A  MicheU.l»i7IV-ir37.  Italian  botanist). 
Magnoliiicfif.  Twi-lve  to  17  sp»M'ies  of  ttMuperatf  and 
tropical  trees,  mostly  natives  of  nits,  of  India,  2  of  which 
are  ••ult.  in  our  southern  states  for  their  hanilsonie  luau- 
nolia  like  foliaire  uinl  red  or  pale  yellow,  fra^rrant  tis, 
Fls.  nijstly  axillary,  solitary :  sepals  and  petals  siiiiilar, 
9-15  or  more,  in  'A  or  more  series;  stamens  as  in  Majf- 
nolia:  carpels  in  a  loose  spike;  stiifnmdecurvent :  ovules 
2  or  more .  fr.  a  lonjr,  hmse  or  cr<»wded  sjtike  of  leathery 
carpels,  which  split  down  the  back:  seeds  like  Magnolia. 

A.    Fl.t.  pale  ytJloic. 

Champ&oa,  Linn.  A  tall  tree  native  of  the  Himalayas : 
Ivs.  tivatc-lunceolute,  tapering  to  a  long  point.  S-U)  in. 
long.  "J'a— ♦  in.  brt»u(I,  shining  above,  pale  and  glabrous  or 
puberulous  beneath;  peti«)le  1  '.^  in.  long:  tis.  '2  in.  across; 
sepals  oblong,  acute;  petals  linear:  fr.  3— i  in.  long. 

AA.    Floirers  red. 

fuscita,  Blume.  Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate:  none  of  the 
sepals  «.r  petals  linear.  China.  B.M.  1008  {Magnolia 
fnsrata).  M.  B.  CoiL^TOX. 

Mh'heli'a  fti strata  is  one  of  the  most  popular  earden 
slirubs  in  the  s(»uthern  states.  It  is  known  as  the  Hrown- 
flowered  or  Banana  shrub;  also  Magnolia  fasrata.  It 
is  shrubby  in  habit,  attains  a  height  of  10  to  15  ft.  and  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  middle  and  lower  South.  The 
shinini;  young  twigs  and  petioles  are  covered  with  brown 
tonientum.  The  tls.  ar<^  1-1 '..  in.  swross,  brownish  yellow, 
edifed  with  light  carmine,  exhaling  a  strong  banana  fra- 
grance. The  tlowering  period  extends  fnmi  the  end  of 
April  until  June.  Prop,  by  seeds  as  stated  for  Magnolia 
grandi flora,  but  as  seed  is  somewhat  scarce,  the  better 
methtnl  is  from  ripened  wood  cuttings,  under  g'ass  and 
with  bottom  heat.  The  cuttings  should  have  1  or  '2  Ivs. 
left,  and  be  cut  before  vt^ry  cold  weather.  It  is  a  very 
desirable  conservatory  shrub  in  northern  sections. 

P.  J.  Berckmaxs. 

MICHIGAN  HORTICULTURE.  Fig.  i;5W.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  a  most  fortu- 
nate one  for  the  pursuit  of  horticulture.  Flanke<l  on 
either  side  by  a  great  body  of  watf^r.  the  climate  is  modi- 
tied  materially  both  summer  and  winter,  thus  affecting 
the  kintl  and  ijuality  of  products  that  can  be  successfully 
prown.  Peaches  are  regularly  ripened  on  a  parallel 
that  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont  ;  even 
figs  have  been  ripened  in  the  open  air  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  state.  This  modification  of  cli- 
mate affects  not  only  temperature,  but  humidity;  and  on 
the  side  of  prevailing  winds  during  the  heated  season 
there  is  greater  immunity  from  drouifht  as  a  result  of 
the  moisture-laden  atmosphere. 

Michigan  is  covered  with  drift,  and  the  soil  in  the 
western  portion  is,  in  considerable  measure,  open  and 
porous  in  character,  but  havini;  as  a  constituent  proper- 
ties admirably  suited  to  the  trrowth  of  trees.  The  kind 
of  timber  growing  naturally  upon  the  soil  of  western 
Michigan  has  deceivetl  many  people  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  soil.  Elsewhere  heavy  timber  has  usu- 
ally grown  on  clay  loam,  but  some  of  our  liirht.  sandy 
soils  were  covered  originally  by  a  heavy  growth  of  beech, 
maple  and  basswo(»d.  This  peculiar  adaptation  of  west- 
em  Michigan  to  the  trrowth  of  timber  trees  has  been 
a  strong  factor  in  favor  of  orchardins:.  and  some  of 
the  finest  orchards  are  upon  the  lighter  lands. 

There  was  a  wide  rancre  of  wild  Truits  indierenous  to 
Michigan,  and  the  early  seeds  of  apples  and  pears 
brousrht  by  the  French  missionaries  produced  trees  of 
wonderful  vigor  and  fruitfulness.  Many  of  these  trees 
are  still  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  missionary 
stations.  For  a  good  many  years  after  the  early  settle- 
ments in  the  state,  fruit  and  ganlen  products  were 
raised  simply  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  farm  home  or 
the  town  garden.  Market  horticulture  has  followed  the 
rapid  growth  of  cities  and  the  development  of  modern 
methods  of  transportaticm. 

The  apple-growinir  region  covers  the  southern  part, 
extending  northward  and  cov  .  mg  what  is  known  as  the 
"Thumb"  (south  of  Saginaw  bay),  reachinsr  as  far  north 
on  the  Huron  shore  as  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and 
on  the  western,  with  a  somewhat  wider  belt,  to  an<l  in- 
cluding the  (rrand   Traverse  region.     This    same  area 


is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  pear,  cherry,  and 
most  of  the  small  fruits.  Peach-growing  for  pn»fit  is 
followed  in  a  rather  narrow  belt  along  the  west  shore  of 
Michigan,  technically  «lenomiuated  the  "peach  belt," and 
upon  reliefs  of  ground  over  a  much  wider  area,  exten<l- 
ing  even  twenty  to  forty  miles  toward  the  interi<»r  from 
Lake  Michigan';  the  northern  tenniinis  of  this  belt  is 
(irand  Traverse  bay.  At  tiie  date  of  this  writinjj  >  liKH)/ 
the  most  pnnnising  apple  region  lies  in  the  middle-west- 
ern part  <)f  the  lower  peninsula.  The  aggregate  a«Teage 
devoted  to  apple-growing  in  the  '.i*J  apple  counties  is 
20"J,5«7:  and  the  acreage  of  peaches  in  the  12  counties 
in  which  this  fruit  is  grown  commercially  is  3y,U51. 

In  the  evolution  of  commercial  horticulture  in  Michi- 
gan, specialties  have  been  developed  and  we  find  the 
peach  a  leading  product  wherever  it  can  l>e  successfully 
grown.  To  illustrate  the  rapid  increase  of  peach-grow- 
intr  in  tlje  state,  it  is  en<»ugh  to  say  that  the  average 
number  of  trees  plant^'d  in  the  state  annually,  between 
\HW  and  11>00,  was  75(!.(HM».  The  shipments'  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state  are  nnift)rmly  large,  ami  the 
agirregates  are  often,  in  productive  years,  enormous. 
The  color  of  the  fniit  i<  not  as  high  as  we  find  it  in 
.southern  latitu<les.  but  ihe  quality  is  superior.  From 
the  lake  ports  a  large  projwrtion  of  the  peach  crop  is 
shipped  to  ^lilwaukee  and  I'hicago  for  distribution,  but 
from  the  inti-rior  places  of  shipment,  peaches  are  dis- 
tril)Uted  in  every  direction  by  rail.  The  development  of 
the  small  fruit  interest  ftir  market  has  been  in  the  region 
of  large  cities  and  lake  ports.  From  the  cities  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  St..Iose]>h  river,  in  the  heiijht  of  the  small 
fniit  season,  it  is  not  rare  to  have  the  shipments  aggre- 
gate 20.<MH)  bushels  a  day.  The  grape  industry  is  wi«lely 
scattered  over  the  southern  half  of  the  lower  peninsula. 
The  country  borderinsr  on  Lake  Erie,  from  the  character 
of  the  soil,  has  produced  the  finest  (juality  of  fruit.  In 
recent  years  a  ;;reat  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  in- 
dustry in  the  vicinity  of  Lawton,  Van  Buren  county, 
fr<»m  which  y>oint  hundreds  of  carloads  are  shipped 
annually.  Plums  are  trrown  over  a  lan;e  portion  of  the 
southern  peninsula,  and  to  .some  extent,  in  the  northern 
penin-^ula,  but  the  fruit  rea»*hes  its  greatest  perfection 
in  ()ceana  and  Mason  counties. 

The  wide  ranire  of  horticultural  products  grown  in 
this  state,  and  the  wonderful  development  of  certain 
specialties,  in  lo<'alities  suite*!  to  them,  have  been  due  to 
the  admirable  method  of  disseminating  exact  and  valu- 
able information  upon  horticultural  subjects  in  every 
corner  of  the  state.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  or- 
ganization. The  state  horticultural  society,  with  its 
numerous  branches;  the  onranizations  devoted  to  com- 
mercial horticulture;  irranires.  farmers*  chilis  and  insti- 
tutes, touchinsr  in  their  work,  according  to  locality,  the 
various  branches  of  horticulture,  have  all  been  valuabi? 
means  for  disseminatinsr  inf(»rmation.  The  Fruit  Cata- 
logue of  the  Michiiran  Horticultural  Society  has  been  a 
text-book  f  >r  every  planter;  this,  in  recent  years,  has 
been  supplementetl  by  admirable  bulletins  from  the  hor- 
ticultural branch  of  the  state  experiment  station;  and 
the  men  who  have  entered  horticulture  as  a  ]>rofession. 
becoming  lea<lers.  have  been  singularly  public-spirited 
and  well  ('([uipped.  Michigan  fruit-growers  have  never 
been  guilty  of  netrlecting  to  exhibit  their  products  in  at- 
tractive ways  at  <"ounty,  state,  national,  and  even  inter- 
national expositions,  thus  creating  a  denumd  for  in 
formation  which  could  be  readily  supplied  in  the  form 
of  bulletins,  reports,  circulars,  etc.,  by  their  progres- 
sive organizations. 

Certain  crops  that  were  in  early  days  considered  to  be 
simply  garden  products  have  developed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  now  they  are  field  crops;  this  is  notably  true 
of  celery,  chicory,  mint,  potatoes,  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers  and  melons.  The  (juick  and  satisfactory 
communication  from  the  lake  ports  with  the  large  cities 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  stimulated  the  culture  of 
the  muskmelon  and  tomato  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  not  now  reckoned  as  trarden  crops,  Kalamazoo 
celery  is  shipped  over  a  large  area  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  soil  seems  admiraVdy  adapted  to  the  production  of 
a  hiffh  grade  of  product,  and  tlnMuethodof  gr(»wing  and 
handlinir  has  reached  far  toward  perfection.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  other  points  in  the  state  are  developing  as 
celery  centers,  and  giving  their  names  to  the  exported 
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product;  this  applies  u>  tiraml 
Haven  Mu«*keKun.  Tecuniseh, 
Vp!iilanti  and  luniu. 

riie  U-ttuce  in«lu>try.  conducted 
under  Kla?*-*,  has  reached  an  ex- 
traordinary deveh)pnient  in  the 
vicinity  of  (irand  Kapi<U.  u  vari- 
ety havintr  originated  there  a<l- 
niirably  f«uite«l  to  tlie  purpose, 
and  at  this  writing;  half  a  million 
feet  of  iflass  are  «levoted  to  this 
crop.  Rfcejitly,  the  plaster  cav»s 
at  (irand  Kapids  have  been  found 
to  be  suited  to  the  jjrowth  of 
nui»hroouis.  and  this  is  a  jfrow- 
ini;  h«>rticulttiral  industry.  The 
{flass  structures  devoted  to  let- 
tuce are  used  for  the  growth  of 
cucumbers,  to  supplement  the 
lettuce  crop,  tluis  renderinsr  it 
possible  to  ufiliz:-  the  ^lass  for 
nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year. 
Parsley  has  also  become  a  re- 
munerative crop  under  trlass.  and 
the  shipments  to  the  lartre  north- 
ern cities  are  rapidly  increasinir. 

The  flower  trade  is  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  jrlass  stnu-tures. 
and  «lepeuds  upon  the  wholesale 
market  to  take  care  of  the  output. 
<'hica>r(»  seems  to  absorb  every- 
thing of  this  kind  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  while  Detroit 
<lraws  its  supplies  from  the  south- 
east portion.  The  carnation  is 
the  leading  flower  for  export,  and 
the  soil  of  certain  localities  in 
western  Michifjan  seems  espe- 
I'ially  a»lapted  to  securintr  per- 
fection in  the  flowers.  Roses  and 
violets  in  aggregate  shipments  follow  the  carnation 
closely. 

The  upper  peninsula,  as  yet.  is  somewhat  of  an  un- 
known (juantity  in  horticulture,  and  still  there  are  indi- 
cations that  in  some  localities  the  hardier  fruits  nuiy  be 
grown  with  the  greatest  success;  from  the  nuirket  point 
of  view,  the  small  fruits,  coming  into  the  large  centers 
late  in  the  season,  bring  a  remunerative  price  and  ex- 
tend the  season.  It  is  predicted  by  thoughtful  horticul- 
turists that  because  of  the  rapidity  of  development  and 
marvelous  growth  in  the  short  nort.iern  season,  the 
upper  peninsula  will  evolve  a  remarkably  remunerative 
horticulture,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  selection  of  varieties 
of  the  more  perishable  fruits,  like  berrii's  and  i>eaches. 
is  modified  largely  by  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  competition  with  the  flood  of  fruits  from  the 
Smith,  so  that  the  later  ripeninir  varieties  are  generally 
most  popular  with  the  market  irn»wers. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  fniit-urrowing  alv>fig 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  the  tremendoxs  v«dumt 
of  resort  business.  The  whole  shore,  from  St.  Joseph 
to  Mackinac,  is  dotted  with  resorts,  and  this  population 
demands  plenty  of  fruit  of  good  ({uality,  making  the 
home  market  of  no  mean  proportions.  Nature  designed 
Michigan  for  horticultural  pursuits,  and  the  progress  of 
population  has  brouirht  the  rii;ht  spirit  into  the  culture 
of  orchard  and  garden  produt-ts.  Everythinir  indicates 
a  most  promising  future  for  Michigan  horticulture. 

Charles  W.  Garfield. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Michigan  are  well  adapted  to 
the  pro<luction  of  hijrh-irra<le  seeds  of  many  of  our  gar- 
den vegetables,  and  lartre  areas  are  devoted  to  their  cul- 
tivation. In  181K)  a  single  firm  of  seedsmen  had  con- 
tracts with  over  1.400  Michigan  farmers  f»»r  growing 
garden  see«ls  of  varii>us  kinds,  and  in  1000  contracts 
have  >>een  let  to  grow  within  the  state  at  least  15.000 
acres  of  garden  varieties  of  peas.  10.000  acres  of  garden 
beans,  2.000  acres  of  swe<'t  corn,  1.000  of  cucumbers, 
1.000  of  melons,  .")00  of  tomatoes.  an«l  smaller  areas  of 
onions,  radishes,  cabbage,  etc.,  these  crops  being  grown 
for  seed  alone.  The  seedsman  contracts  with  farnler^", 
who  are  good  cultivators  and  have  good  farms  and  build- 
ings,to  plant  a  certain  area  with  choice  selected  seed  fur- 
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nished  by  the  see«lsman.  who  also  does  all  necessary 
expert  Work  in  the  roguing  an<l  cleaning  of  the  crop  and 
agrees  to  pay  a  sp«'citi«'d  price  for  all  the  seed  produced. 
The  seeds  pro«luced  hitherto  have  proved  of  such  ex- 
ceptionally good  quality  that  most  Anu'rican  seedsmen 
are  coming  to  <lepend  largely  uj»on  this  state  for  their 
supply  of  many  sorts,  and  there  is  a  steadily  growing 
demand  for  Michigan  seed  for  export,     w  \y^  Tracy. 

MICONIA  (D.  Micon.  Spanish  In.tanist).  Melnsto- 
wt)<t<r.  <  'oirniaux.  the  latest  monographer  (DC.  ^lonogr. 
I'haner.  7)  admits  .jLS  species  to  this  genus,  including^ 
the  plants  known  to  the  trade  as  Cyatu>phyUums.  The 
most  |)opularof  these  greenhouse  plants,  Cinnioplnjllum 
ttiai/HifirutH.  is  plact  il  amontrst  the  species  which  are 
imperfectly  known  and  is  not  described  in  the  moiu>- 
graph.  It  was  first  illustrated  and  described  as  long 
ago  as  IS")*.*.  Miconia  is  a  tropical  American  genus 
of  trees  ami  shrubs,  with  larire  and  showy  opi>osite  or 
verticillate,  strongly  veined  ivs.  IN-tals  4-8,  rounded  at 
the  apex,  spreading  or  reflexed.  Stamens  variable  in 
tuimber  and  shape,  but  usually  8-10.  the  anthers  poly- 
morphous. P^r.  a  dry  or  leathery  berry.  i-H-loculed,  and 
few-  or  niany-seede<l.  FIs.  relatively  small,  usually 
corymbose  or  paniculate,  white,  rose,  pur])le  or  yellow. 

The  Miconias  of  gardeners  are  conservatory  or  warm- 
house  subjects,  grown  for  their  large  and  striking  foli- 
aire.  They  belong  to  the  old  genus  Cyanophyllum.  in 
which  the  anthers  are  subulate  an<l  incurved  and  with 
a  single  j)ore.  the  fis.  large  and  the  calyx  oblong  or  cam- 
paiuilate  and  truncate  or  dentate  They  pr«>pagate  by 
cuttings  of  the  finn  wood  over  i»ottom  heat.  The  plants 
should  be  screened  from  the  direct  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
be  given  abundance  of  water.  Use  a  fibrous  soil.  Cul- 
ture similar  to  that  of  Medinilla. 

Since  tiie  plants  are  known  to  gardeners  mostly  for 
their  foliage,  it  is  probable  that  simie  of  the  trade  spe- 
cies are  referred  to  wrong  genera.  Flowers  are  not  al- 
ways known  when  the  j^lants  are  named.  Some  of  the 
names  have  no  standing  in  botanical  literature. 

magnifica,  Triana  { C!ftfu<^ph!]JJiihi  magnifimm , 
(inenl.).  Fig.  1400.  Reaching  several  feet  in  height  as 
grown  under  glass  (probably  a  tree  in  its  native  place). 
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robust:  Ivs.  very  large  (becoming 2-2'. j  ft.  Ions?),  broad- 
ovate  and  Nvavy-edged,  arched,  rugose,  upper  surface 
lustrous  green,  lower  surface  red,  the  very  prominent 
veins  white  or  light-colored:  tls.  small,  panicled.  Mex. 
R.H.  1851/,  p.  :ir/.>.  —  Discovered  by  (ihiesbrecht  and  first 
shown  by  Linden  in  IHaT.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
striking  of  all  conservatory  fuliage  subjects.  Voss 
( Blumengiirtnerei)  revives  for  this  species  the  genus 
Tamonea  and  calls  it  T.  maguifiea,  Voss.  M.  veliltina, 
Lind.  &  Rod.  (I.H.  41:21),  of  Brazil,  is  perhaps  a  form 
of  this  species.  Its  Ivs.  are  not  archtd  and  the  colors 
are  more  bronzy. 

spectlnda,  Rod.  (Ci/anopJitfJlum  upectduduw, 
Nichols.).  Lvs.  oval,  iVa  ft.  or  less  long,  6-7  in.  broad 
in  the  niid«lle,  the  upper  surface  dark  lustrous  green, 
the  under  side  greenish  red,  the  midrib  prominent  and 
jrray,    Brazil. 


1400.    Miconia  magnifica. 
Known  to  the  trade  as  Cyanophyllum  magnificum. 

Assdmica  [Cjiannph  fill  urn  Asanmienm,  Hort.)  was 
once  offered  by  Saul.  Said  to  l»e  "a  very  beautiful  foli- 
age plant,  with  I.""",  fine  foliage."  Probably  a  smaller 
type  of  M.  spect'ituia,  but  very  pretty  when  'he  lvs.  are 
expanding.  Said  by  Nicholson  and  Mottet  to  be  much 
inferior  to  the  above.  -  L.  H.  B. 

MICROKfiNTIA  (Oreek.  minute  Kentia).  Pal- 
iiiiirvd'.  Here  may  belong  llie  plant  known  to  the  trade 
as  Kt'Htia  gnifilis.  Microkentia  is  a  genus  of  i'>  species 
of  palms  from  New  Caledonia.  They  are  unarmed,  with 
slender,  bamboo-like,  ringed  trunks.  The  leaf  segments 
are  long-sword-shaped  an<l  distinct,  or  the  upp)er  ones 
prown  together  into  a  broad  2-cut  blade.  The  fruits  in 
this  genus  are  amongst  the  smallest  in  the  palm  faniily. 
The  tis.  also  are  minute.  The  true  Kentias.  of  which 
perhaps  none  is  cultivated,  have  larger  fls.  and  fruits, 
the  former  white,  the  latter  vermilion.  The  anthers  are 
fixed  at  the  base  in  Keiiii'.  but  dorsiHxed  and  versatile 
in  Microkentia.  Micntkentia  is  nearer  Clinostigma  and 
Cyphosperma.  l)ut  in  these  the  leaf  segments  arc  irreg- 
uhij-ly  Idtten  off  at  the  apex.  Kthtia  ffrxrilis.  Brong. 
&  (iris.  =  Mii'vokfiithi  (frdcili.t,  Benth.  &  Hook.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Kfutin  gracilis  of  tlie  trade  is  Ken- 
tioptiis  (Ui'aricafa  (which  see). 

MICROLllFIA  (Greek,  a  small  scale:  alluding  to  tl' 
indusiuml.  I'ohfpodiavcd'.  A  genus  of  graceful  green- 
house ferns,  allied  to  Davallia.  but  baring  the  shallow. 
half-cup-shaped,  njembranous  indusium  attached  to  the 


sides  as  well  as  the  base;  the  stalks  are  also  continuous 
with  the  rootstock,  and  not  joined  to  them,  as  in  the 
true  Davallias.  Twenty  or  more  specie's  are  known. 
For  cultivation,  see  Davallia. 

A.  Lvs.  once-pinnate. 

mar»  i^Iis,  Baker  (J/,  scdhra.  Hort.).  Lvs.  rising 
from  a  creejung  rootstock.  18-24  in.  long,  9-1.")  in.  wi<le, 
with  linear  ]>inu«p.  whjdi  are  cut  about  lialf  way  to  the- 
rachis  into  bluntish,  oblong  lobes.    Ceylou  to  China. 

B.  Lvs.  tri-qna(lripinnatifid, 

platyph^lla,  Don.  Lvs.  ;}-4  ft.  long,  on  stout  stalks 
fn»m  a  stout,  scaly  rootstock.  tripinnatirtd;  ultimate  di- 
visions broad,  bluntish,  toothed,  oblong,  deltoid;  sori 
2-12  to  a  segment,  one  in  each  looth.     India  to  Japan. 

hirta,  Kaulf.  Lvs.  3-0  ft.  long,  on  stout  stalks,  tri- 
quadripinnatitid;  ultimate  divisions  oblong,  broadly 
toothed;  rachises  hairy  or  pubescent:  sori  2-20  to  a  seg- 
ment, 1  or  more  together  at  the  base  of  the  teeth. 
India  and  Polvnesia.  V'ar.  cristata  is  also  offered  bv  the 
trade.  F.  1878,  p.  .=>«).  On.  'M,  p.  428.  F.  R.  1:709.- J/. 
cristata,  Hort.,  presumably  belongs  here. 

M.  hispida,  Ron.==l  L.  M.  L'nderwood. 

MICROMl!RIA  (fnikms,  small,  meris,  a  part:  small- 
rtowered).  Lahidta.  This  genus  comprises  about  OQ 
species  of  herbs  and  subshrubs,  generally  distributed 
in  tropical  and  temperate  regions,  especially  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries.  Lvs.  usually  small,  entire  or 
toothed:  whorls  axillary  or  in  terminal  spikes:  tls.  small; 
calyx  l.'{-nerved,  5-toothed  or  2-Iipped.  corolla  2-lipped, 
upper  lip  erect,  flattish.  entire  or  notched,  lower  spread- 
ing, 5-lobed;  stamens  4. 

A.  Fls.  1-3  in  tJi    axils. 

Dotig^Iasii,  Benth.  Yerba  Btena.  Perennial:  stems 
long,  slender,  trailing  and  creeping,  with  sweet-scented 
round  or  oval  lvs.,  1  in.  or  less  across:  tls.  purplish, 
mostly  solitary  in  the  axils,  on  long,  2-bracted  pedicels. 
Woodlands,  from  Vancouver's  Is.  to  S.  Calif.  iSandy 
soil. -Offered  by  E.  Gillett,  1881. 

AA.  Fls.  niimiroHS  in  the  axils. 

rup68tris,  Benth.  A  dense,  low-growing  perennial 
plant,  woody  at  the  base,  with  prostrate  stems,  which 
turn  up  at  the  extremities,  giving  a  heath-like  effect 
when  in  bloom.  Lvs.  have  the  odor  and  taste  of  penny- 
royal: fls.  abundant,  small,  white,  with  lavender  spots 
on  the  iimer  side  of  corolla  lobes,  borne  for  several 
inches  along  the  stems.  Prop,  from  cuttings  and  seeds. 
J.  N.  Gerard  writes  that  it  blooms  from  July  until  heavy 
frosts,  and  proves  very  satisfactory  for  rockery  and  in- 
formal border.  Not  advertised  in  American  catalogues, 
but  is  in  cult,  by  amateurs.    S.  Eu.    ^j^  3^  Coulstox. 

MICR6STTLIS  (Greek,  small  stifle).  Orchidux  ■>, 
About  a  dozen  species  of  this  genus  are  in  cultivation  .a 
the  Old  World.  No  species  have  found  their  way  into  the 
American  trade.  They  are  herbs  of  terrestrial  habit, 
cult,  for  their  richly  cohired  lvs.  The  species  in  cult, 
are  all  from  tropical  countries,  and  re«iuire  a  close, 
damp  house  or.  lietter.  a  Wardian  case  or  bell-iar, 
within  which  the  air  maybe  kept  moist  enough  for  their 
reiiuirements.  TJie  lvs.  are  more  or  less  broadly  ovate, 
rather  succulent, with  sheatliing  bases.  They  are  mostly 
beautifully  colored.  Th»'  Hs.  are  borne  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes, like  those  of  Goodyera. 

Heixkich  Hasselbrixo. 

The  Mycrostylis  are  deciduous  c  chids.  They  grow 
well  in  the  warm  end  of  the  cattleya  department,  or 
better  still  treated  like  thunias  or  calanthes,  — a  rather 
warm,  moist  atmosphere  when  growing  in  spring,  re- 
ducing the  same  toward  late  summer  as  they  begin  to 
lose  their  foliage,  and  eventually  re-  ing  then»  quite  dry 
in  a  temperature  of  about  00°  F.  during  winter.  They 
will  prol)ably  suffer  in  a  Wardian  case  or  bell-glass. 
They  certainly  will  after  growth  is  completed,  if  not  at 
all  times.  ,  R.  M.  Grey. 

MIGNONETTE  (Fig.  1401)  is  a  universal  favorite. 
Though  there  are  many  fragrant  flowers  of  easy  culti- 
vation that  exceed  the  Mignonette  in  be«uty,  it  is  prob- 
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able  that  no  otlior  flower  is  so  generally  prown  for  fra- 
>?rance.  No  liome  garden  is  complete  without  some 
Mignonette.  It  needs  a  cool  soil,  only  moderately  rich, 
shatle  part  of  the  day,  and  careful  attentifm  to  cutting 
the  flower-stalks  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  It  grows 
1-2  ft.  high,  and  is  treated  as  a  half-hard}'  annual.  If  a 
sowing  be  made  in  late  April,  followed  by  a  second 
sowing  in  early  July,  the  season  may  be  extended  until 
severe  frosts.  Those  who  wish  to  have  home-grown 
Mignonette  in  the  window  during  winter  may  sow  seeds 
in  pots  late  in  summer.  Few  flowers  will  ])rove  as  dis- 
appointing if  the  treatment  it  nee<ls  is  omitted. 

Years  ago  Mignonette  was  one  of  the  few  fashionable 
flowers.  Everj-  florist  grew  a  little.  With  the  rise  of 
florists'  roses,  carnations,  violets  and  chrysanthemums 
the  Mignonette  lost  some  of  its  relative  importance,  but 
within  recent  years  a  new  era  has  opened  for  it.  It  is 
now  a  highly  specialized  crop,  l)eing  little  grown  by 
general  florists,  but  grown  on  a  large  scale  by  a  few 
specialists. 

For  the  botanical  status  of  Mignonette,  see  Reseda. 

C.  E.  Ruxx. 

WHOLE.SALi:  CrLTivATiox  OP  MiGXOXETTE.  — Owing  to 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  practiced  in  recent 
years.  Mignonette  has  become  a  staple  in  the  cosmo- 
politan markets.  A  few  years  ago  growers  contented 
themselves  with  little  attention  to  the  plant,  letting  it 
take  care  of  itself  after  planting  the  seed  in  a  row  along 
the  side  of  rose  beds  or  benches.  Now,  however,  certain 
growers  having  made  its  cutting  und  seed  a  specialty, 
the  result  has  been  the  production  of  improved  strains 
flnding  such  favor  that  the  old,  careless  methods  are 
abandoned.  As  yet,  well-grown  plants  in  pots  are  not 
offered  to  the  pul>lic,  but  the  indications  are  that  before 
long  they  will  take  their  place  as  favorite  Christmas  and 
Easter  plants,  for  which  they  are  well  fltted,  since  they 
are  useful  house  plants  in  their  keeping  and  odoriferous 
qualities. 

Mignonettes  in  beds  or  benches  for  winter-flowering 
will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil,  but  the  best  is  a  good, 
turfy  loam,  taken  from  an  oM  pasture  plowed  as  early 
as  possible  in  spring  after  the  grass  begins  to  grow 
nicely.  In  the  preparation  of  this  soil,  the  pasture 
should  be  plowed  about  4  inches  deep  and  the  earth 
heaped  up  immediately  after  plowing.  When  heaping, 
a  layer  of  soil  should  first  l»e  made,  then  a  layer  of 
manure,  and  so  on  until  the  heap  is  completed,  the  top 
rounded  off  a  little  so  as  to  throw  off  the  surplus  water 
of  heavy  rains.  One  load  of  good  cow  manure  to  six  of 
soil  would  be  about  the  right  proportion. 

If  the  plant  is  grown  in  beds,  eight  inches  of  soil  will 
be  suflicient,  and  the  beds  should  rise  slightly  from  the 
sides  to  allow  for  settling.  The  rough  partsshould  be 
raked  off,  and  a  board  laiil  on  the  soil  and  tramped  upon 
until  the  soil  is  firmed  evenly.  Rake  it  again  to  rouglien 
the  surface,  mark  out  rows  lengthwise  a  foot  apart,  with 
cross  rows  at  the  same  distan«*e.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the 
corners  of  the  sijuare  thus  made,  cover  very  lightly,  and 
when  the  sowing  is  completed,  give  a  light  watering 
with  a  fine  rose  watering-pot  to  settle  the  soil  around 
the  seeds.  After  the  plants  are  up  and  growing  and 
have  made  their  second  leaves,  thin  t)Ut  to  one  plant, 
leaving  the  strongest  one.  Care  should  be  taken  at  this 
time  not  to  over-water,  as  it  is  preferable  to  leave  the 
soil  rather  dry  than  wet.  As  s<»on  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough,  stake  them  all  and  tie  them  loosely  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  out. 

If  the  seed  is  sown  in  July  for  a  November  crop,  the 
ventilators  must  be  kept  open  day  and  night  so  as  to 
a<lmit  all  the  air  possible,  in  order  t(»  keep  the  plants 
stocky  and  short -jointed.  Tt'mi)orary  shading  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  hot  is  very  necessary. 

After  the  plants  Vtegin  to  show  the  flower  heads,  all 
the  side  sh<»ots  should  be  removed  from  around  the 
heads  down  to  the  stem.  Leave  three  or  four  of  the 
strong  bottom  side  shoots  to  come  on  for  a  second 
crop,  and  so  on  as  the  crop  matures.  Always  have 
another  crop  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that 
was  cut.  By  keeping  the  plants  neatly  staked  and  tie<l 
there  should  be  a  continuous  crop  from  November  to 
May.  When  the  plants  have  reached  a  good  size, 
watering  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  should  be  <lone 
in  the  mornings  an<l  only  on  bright  days,  so  that  the 


foliage  may  be  dry  before  night;  for  if  the  water  lies 
on  the  foliaire  for  twenty-four  hours  the  leaves  will  be- 
come spotted  and  a  fungous  growth  started,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  plant.  A  night  temperature  cf  45°,  with  a  ri  e  of 
10°  or  l.">°  in  the  day,  suits  the  plant  very  well.  Migno- 
nette will  suceeefl  in  almost  any  kind  of  a  glass  struc- 
ture, but,  of  course,  the  better  the  house  the  liner  the 
product. 

The  cultivation  of  Mignonettes  in  pots  requires  much 
attention,  involving  careful  watering,  staking  and  train- 
ing of  the  plants  into  the  shape  reoi-ired.  All  this  takes 
time,  but  good  specimen  plants  in  pots  of  8  inche? .  with 
l.j-20  head.s  of  flowers  to  a  plant,  will  repay  the  grower 
for  all  the  attention  bestowed.  The  best  niethod  for  this 
kind  of  growing  is  to  fill  up  2-inch  pots  with  finely  sifted 
soil  from  the  compost  heap  descril>e«l  before,  then  add 
one-third  leaf-soil  run  through  a  sieve,  with  a  little  sand 
to  make  it  porous,  and  then,  pressinacthe  soil  firm,  make 
a  little  hole  with  the  finger  in  the  center  of  the  pot.  drop 
in  2  or  3  seeds,  "over  lightly  an<l  water  with  a  fine  rose 
to  settle  the  soil  around  the  seed.  After  the  plants  are 
up  thin  out  to  one  plant  to  a  pot,  leaving  the  strongest 
one.  Keep  all  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn.  Be  careful  not 
to  let  the  plants  get  dry  at  this  time.  If  they  receive  a 
check  at  this  or  any  time  for  want  of  water  they  get 
hard    and   will    never   make   good   plants    afterwards. 


1401.   Mignonette— Allen's  Defiance. 

Wnen  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  shift  to 
4-inch  pots,  using  a  little  rougher  soil.  Never  allow  the 
plants  to  become  pot-bound.  Up  to  this  time  they  will 
not  recjuire  stakes  if  kept  near  the  glass  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  and  are  carefully  watered.  When  the  young 
roots  l»egin  ro  show  throujrii  the  soil  at  the  sides  of  the 
pot  shift  to  8-inch  pots,  using  goo<l  rough  soil.  Drain- 
age must  be  provided  at  the  bott<»ni  of  the  pots  — Imiken 
bricks  will  answer  the  purpose.     Cover  this   drainage 
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material  with  a  little  rough  stuflf  from  the  potting  bench 
and  pot  the  plants  lirmly,  leaving  the  space  of  an  inch 
at  the  top  of  the  pot  for  water.  Watering  should  be 
done  sparingly  until  the  plants  fill  the  pots  with  roots. 
By  this  time  the  plants  sliould  be  4  inches  tall,  and  *h9 
center  shoot  should  now  be  pinched  out  to  induce  enough 
of  the  side  shoots  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  plants. 
The  center  shoot  wi'l  produce  2  or  o  side  shoots  ttelow 
where  it  was  pinched,  and  with  G  or  7  bottom  side  shoots 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  plant.  Rub  off  any  other  side 
shoots  as  they  appear.  After  the  plants  have  grown  to 
a  height  of  6  or  7  inches  they  must  be  staked  and  tied; 
a  stake  in  the  center  for  the  center  shoot  and  one  for 
the  side  shoots  will  be  sutRcient.  After  the  plants  have 
attained  a  height  of  10  or  12  inches,  and  before  the  tiower 
heads  begin  to  show,  pinch  the  center  out  of  all  the 
shoots  with  the  finger  and  thumb  at  the  same  time  so  as 
to  induce  the  plan*"  to  flower  all  at  one  tim«\  for  if  pinched 
two  or  three  weeks  apart  the  flower  heads  will  come 
irregularly  and  the  plants  will  not  look  so  well.  As  soon 
as  the  flower  heads  ]»egin  to  show  the  plants  should  have 
a  little  weak  li(juid  manure  twice  a  week  and  as  they 
develop  and  the  roots  get  crowded  in  the  pots  they  will 
retjuire  more  feeding.  Put  about  a  buslu-l  of  sheep  ma- 
nure in  a  bag  and  drop  it  in  a  barrel  of  water  for  two  or 
three  days  before  using.  This  makes  a  very  good  liquid 
food  for  the  plants;  also  chicken  manure  treated  the 
same  way  l)ut  use<l  in  lesser  «iuantity  — about  a  half  a 
bushel  to  aO  gallons  of  water  will  be  ab<mt  right.  If  the 
plants  have  been  carefully  watered  and  attention  paid 
to  staking  and  training,  the  grower  will  be  amply  re- 
warded with  nicr  specimen  plants  having  from  12  to  20 
flower  spikes  to  a  plant. 

Seed-saving.  — Plautii  wanted  for  seed  should  be  care- 
fullv  selected.  Only  the  very  best  plants  with  clean, 
healthy  foliage  and  large  bracts  or  flower  hea<ls,  with  the 
florets  set  close  together,  are  the  ideal  plants  for  seed. 
If  the  plants  are  growing  in  a  house  or  near  other  plants 
that  are  not  so  good  they  should  be  covered  with  mos- 
quito netting  to  prevent  the  bees  from  cross-fertilizing 
them.  After  the  heads  have  set,  say  from  20-25  pods, 
the  center  should  be  pinched  out,  for  if  allowed  to  grow 
and  set  more  the  see<l  will  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 
When  the  seed  begins  to  turn  brown  in  the  seed-pods  the 
pods  should  be  picked  off  and  laid  in  an  airy  room  for  a 
day  or  two  on  paper,  so  that  none  may  be  lost.  After  the 
pods  are  dry,  so  that  the  seed  will  rub  out  clean,  the  seed 
should  be  cleaned,  put  in  a  package  an«l  placed  in  tin 
boxes  to  keep  from  mice,  as  these  jiests  are  very  fond 

*^^  it-  RoBEKT  3kMlLLEN. 

MIGNONETTE  VINE.    See  BoHssiugfinltia. 

MIKANIA  (Prof.  J.  G.  Mikan,  of  Prague,  or  his  son 
and  successor.  .J.  C.  Mikan.  who  collected  in  Brazil). 
Com/fOnifir.  This  includes  M.  seanflots.  the  Climbing 
Hempweed,  a  common  native  weed,  but  a  pretty  one.  It 
has  distinct  foliage,  the  Ivs.  being  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  or  halberd-shaped,  and  long-acuminate.  The  fls. 
are  very  small  ...tmerous,  pinkish,  and  borne  in  dense 
«'lusters  1-2  in.  across.  These  clusters,  hs  in  all  the  spe- 
«'ies.  are  composed  of  many  small  heads,  each  containing 

4  fls..  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  4  bracts.  The  jrenus 
<-i)ntains  about  GO  species,  mostly  foun«l  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  Shrubs  or  lierbs,  the  latter  twining, 
rarely  erect:  Ivs.  opposite,  usually  stalked:  heads  spi- 
<'ate.  racemose,  corymJn»se  or  panicled  :  fls.  mostly  white 
or  yellowish.  Neare>t  to  Eui»atorium.  but  the  latter  has 
an  indettnite  number  of  involucral  bracts  iustea«l  of  4, 
and  contains  erect  plants. 

scAndens,  Willd.  Cumbinp.  Hempweed.  Described 
above.  Moist  groun<l.  New  Eng.  to  Fla.  and  Tex.  n.W.F. 
i{4.  — Very  rarely  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants. 

Sdnderi,  Hort.  Hothouse  climbers,  with  variegated 
foliage.  Int.  1X99  by  ^^ander  &  Co..  who  say  the  Ivs.  are 
richly  embellished  with  dark  velvet-purple  patches  ; 
veins  of  mature  Ivs.  white.    The  Ivs.  are  about  G  in.  long, 

5  in.  wide,  boldly  toothed. 

Jf.  riolacea,  oflfereil  by  Pitcher  &  Manda  in  1893,  is  little 
known. 


MILDEW.  This  name  is  given  to  a  group  of  fungous 
diseases  which  attack  leaves,  shoots,  fluw-rs  and  fruits. 
The  true  or  powdery  Mildews  (Erysiphea;)  appear  as 
a  thin,  white,  powdery  coating  on  the  surfai*e  of  the 
plants.  The  disease  is  usually  accompanied  by  dis- 
tortion and  dwarttng,  and  often  death  of  the  affected 
parts.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  the  maple  3Iildew, 
the  affected  areas  of  the  leaves  retain  their  chlorophyl 
and  remain  green  in  the  autumn  long  after  the  rest  of 
the  leaf  is  dead  and  yellow.  The  mycelium  is  always 
superficial,  forminy;  spots  or  more  or  less  extended  areas 
on  the  atfected  organs.  The  injury  is  done  by  numerous 
haustoria,  which  penetrate  the  cells  of  the  host  and  ab- 
sorb nutriment  for  the  mycelium,  and  also  serve  as 
organs  of  attachment.  During  the  smnmer  Mildews  are 
prti|^:;:!ited  by  1-celled  spores,  many  of  which  are  cut  off 
in  succession  from  erect,  simple  branches  all  over  the 
diseased  surface.  Otuer  spores,  ]>y  means  of  which  the 
fungus  passes  through  the  winter,  are  produced  in  sacs 
inclosed  within  hollow  spherical  receptacles,  called  peri- 
thecia.  These  appear  as  minute  black  or  dark  brown 
specks  over  the  di><eased  area.  They  are  produced  in  the 
autumn,  and  remain  on  the  fallen  leaves;  but  the  spores 
v»'ithin  them  do  not  ripen  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  are  liberate<l  by  the  decay  of  the  perithecia. 

In  the  United  States,  considerable  injury  is  caused  b\' 
the  following  species  :  The  rose  Mildew,  Uphierotherit 
ji'imio.sit,  on  roses  under  glass;  I^ri/.sl/ihe  (jrinnhtia  on 
wheat  and  other  grasses;  the  vine  Mildew,  L'ncinuhi 
.spiralis,,  producing  the  powdery  Mildew  of  grapes;  Pmlo- 
sphitftt  Oxjp'ttuihip  on  apples  and  pears;  and  Sph(ero- 
thcrit  Cii.fiiifnei,  the  hop  Mildew.  The  most  successful 
mod''  of  co.:''atting  the  3Iil<lews  is  by  dusting  with  sul- 
fur or  s]>raying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Either  of  these 
funtricides  kills  the  mycelium  and  spores  of  the  fungus. 

The  downy  Mildews  or  falst'  Mildews  belong  to  the 
Peroiiosporeae,  a  group  of  fungi  widely  separated  from 
the  true  Mildews.  The  mycelium  is  parasitic  within  the 
tissues  of  the  host,  cr.ly  the  fruiting  branches  appear-* 
ing  at  the  surface  (see  Fig.  879).  The  fruiting  branches 
have  a  characteristic  form  ami  method  of  raniiflcation 
for  each  genus  of  the  group.  The  s]»ores.  when  they 
lo<lge  on  new  host-plants,  either  produce  an  infecting 
thread  directly. or.  in  mostcases.  the  contents  of  the  spore 
is  discharged  in  the  form  of  swarm-spores,  which  swim 
about  for  a  time  and  Anally  come  to  rest  an<l  produce 
the  infectinir  mycelium.  Resting  spores  are  produced 
sexually  in  this  trroup  wi-thin  the  tij-sues  of  the  host. 

This  family  »'ontains  ab(mt  ten  genera,  of  which  the 
following  are  most  commonly  known  :  Phi/tophf/tom 
infesfinis.  the  potato  blight  ;  PIn.smopord  vitirohi,  the 
downy  Mildewof  grapes;  Bremia  LfirfucfP,  often  causing 
great  damage  to  lettuce  in  forcing-houses;  Pifthiiim  Dt  • 
hitrfinunm.  i"A\iMU^  damping-off  of  seedling  cucumbers 
and  various  other  seedling  plants;  and  Cijutopus  ra}i- 
(Villus,  the  common  white  rust  of  crucifers.  Modes  of 
combatting  these  diseases  are  set  forth  for  each  specific 
case  in  the  experiment  station  literature  of  the  various 


states.    See,  &lso,  Distasts. 
MILFOIL.    See  Achilha. 


Heixkrh  Hasselbring. 


MfLIITM  (ancient  Latin  name  of  Millet,  which,  how- 
ev«'r,  belongs  to  a  different  genus),  (inimino'.  Millkt 
Grass.  Contains  'y-i]  species  distributed  through  tem- 
]»erate  Europe  and  Asia,  one  of  which  is  also  foun«l  ia 
North  America,  and  is  occasionally  cult,  for  ornament. 
Spikelets  1-fld..  in  diffuse  panicles.  Empty  glumes 
awnless,  the  flowr'ring  glume  coriaceous,  as  in  Panicum. 
Farmer's  Bulletin.  No.  101.  issued  by  the  V.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric.  is  devoted  to  Millets  (but  not  to  Milium). 

effdsum,  Linn.  A  smooth  perennial,  IM5  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
broail  ittid  thin:  panicle  G-9  in.  long. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 
MILK  PEA.    Galactia. 

MILK  VETCH.    Astragalus. 

MILKWEED.  Aschpias  in  general;  A.  Cornuti  ia 
particular. 

MILKWORT.    Pobjgnhi.    --        ~^  r 


MILLA 


MILTOXIA 
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MtLLA  (J.  Milla  was  head  gardener  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid).  Lilidcece.  Bentham  &  Hooker  restrict  the 
genus  Milla  (as  Cavanilles,  its  author,  intended)  to  one 
species,  J/,  bi flora.  From  Brodiaa  the  genus  differs  in 
the  fact  that  the  pedicels  are  not  jointed  and  the  peri- 
anth segments  are  always  ;i-nerved.  Milla  and  Brodisea 
are  native  to  the  northern  half  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. In  South  America  is  the  genus  Triteleia.  which 
is  by  some  referred  to  Milla,  by  others  to  Brodia»a.  and 
by  still  others  kept  distinct.  There  is  one  Triteleia  (  T. 
vni flora)  in  common  cultivation.  In  his  monograph 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  11,  p.  378).  Baker  refers  the  Trite- 
leias  to  Milla,  and  this  disposition  is  followed  bj*  Index 
Kewensis,  but  in  a  later  account  t(i.L\  III.  20.  p.  459) 
he  refers  them  to  Brodiaea.  Watson  (  Proc.  Amer.  Acad. 
Arts.  &  Sci.  9,  p.  240)  restricts  Milla  to  one  species. 
The  North  American  plants  which  have  been  referred 
to  Triteleia  are  perhaps  best  treated  is  Brodia^as,  and 
they  are  so  considered  in  the  account  of  that  genus  in 
Vol.  1  of  this  work.  The  South  American  Triteleias 
are  described  under  that  genus  in  Vol.  IV. 

Milla  has  a  salverform  perianth,  with  .^-nerved  seg- 
ments which  are  separate  nearly  to  the  base,  0  nearly 
sessile  stamens  in  one  row,  sessile,  oblong-obovate 
capsulo.  M.  biflora.  Cav.,  has  a  scape  6-18  in.  high 
from  a  small  coated  bulb,  bearing  1-5  (usually  2) 
«tar-like,  waxy  white,  fragrant  tls,  2-2>^  in.  across, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  segments:  Ivs.  rouffh, 
nearly  terete.  S.  Ariz,  and  New  Mex.  to  central 
Mex.'B.R.    18:1555.    F.S.  14:1459.    Gn.  24,  p.  155. 

MUln    hiffora    is  one  of   the  best   of   the  small 
Imlbs.   It  known  as  Mexican  Star,  Mexican  Star  of 
Bethlehem,     Frost    Flower,    and    Floating    Star. 
The  tls.  are  of  a  charming  waxy  consistence,  ard 
are  borne  on  long  stems.    They  are  excellent  for 
cutting,  and  last  several  days.    Planted  in  the  bor- 
der early  in  spring,  they  soon  throw   up  their  tls,  and 
Ivs.    They  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  September 
or  October,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  for 
the  winter.     Our  gardeners  know  Milla  mostly  as  a  pot 
bulb  for  flowering  under  trlass  late  in  winter  or  early  in 
spring.    It    blooms  readily  in  the  conditions   given   to 
Freesias.    Several  bulbs  should   be  placed  in  a  pot.  al- 
though several  stalks  will  spring  from  one  bulb. 

L.  H.  B. 

HiLLEB,  DUSTY.    See  Lychnis  Corona ria. 

MILLETS  are  important  atrricultural  grasses.  The 
true  Millet  or  Broomcom  Millet  of  Europe  is  Panieinn 
tnilnrfKin.  The  common  Millets  of  the  Unite<l  States, 
the  Foxtail  Millets,  are  forms  of  Setaria  Italira.  Afri- 
can Millet,  also  called  Black,  Chinese,  J-  dian.  and  im- 
properly Pearl  Millet,  is  »Vor(/7/!tm  vidgare.  The  name 
African  Millet  is  sometimes  applied  to  Elensine  Cora- 
rana.  Barnyard  or  Japanese  Millet  is  P<nii<um  Crns- 
tjalli.   Pearl  Millet  is  Potuisttum  typhoideiim. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

MILL£TTIA  (named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Millett.  of  Can- 
ton, China).  Ler/tonuidstr.  Al>out  40  species  of  Old 
World  tropical  trees  and  large  shrubs,  usually  climbers; 
<liffers  from  the  Japanese  and  North  American  irenus 
Wistaria  only  in  the  hard,  usually  flat  and  thick  pod 
not  opening  so  readily.  Lvs.  large,  odd-pinnate;  Ifts. 
opposite,  stipellate:  tis,  showy,  in  axillary  racemes 
often  fascicled,  simple  or  paniculate  and  terminal, 
white,  purple  or  reddish. 

A.    FIs.  purple. 

C4ffra,  Meissn.  Iron-wood.  A  South  African  tree. 
20-:U)  ft.  high,  with  very  hard,  close-grained,  brown 
wood  and  dark,  rough,  rugulose  bark.  Lvs.  on  chan- 
neled petioles  0-8  in.  long;  Ifts.  lance<»late-oldong.  acute, 
in  .5-(>  pairs,  2-2>2  in.  long,  1  in.  apart;  slender  stipules 
2-.'l  lines  long:  panicle  «»-8  in.  long:  fr.  leathery,  vel- 
vety, used  as  a  medicine  by  the  Kaffirs.  Int.  by  Rea- 
soner  Bros.,  1891, 

AA.    FIs.  ivhite, 

Jap6nica,  Gray.  A  Japanese  woody  climber.  Lvs. 
light  green,  odd-pinnate;  Ifts.  narrowly  ovate,  4-<!  pairs, 
IH  in.  long.  1  in.  apart:  racemes  simple,  nodding,  .5-8 
in.  long.  Prolmbly  n«»t  hardy  in  the  North.  Procuraltle 
of  dealers  in  Japanese  plants.  S.Z.  1:43  (  }^'istaria 
Japon'Hui). 


MILTONIA  (named  for  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Viscount 
Milton,  a  patron  of  horticulture).  OrvhidAcetp.  This 
group  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  orchids  in 
cultivation.  The  pseudobulbs  are  closely  clustered  and 
sheathed  with  long,  graceful,  dark  green  lvs.,  forming 
plants  over  1  ft.  in  diameter,  bearing  numerous  large 
tls.  They  are  herbs  with  short  pseudobulbs,  bearing 
1-2  lvs.  at  the  summit  and  few  or  manv  sheathing  lvs. 


1402.  Miltonia  vexillaria. 

at  the  base:  the  inllorescence  arises  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudobulbs.  and  consists  of  a  single-tid.  pe<luncle 
or  of  a  loose  raceme  of  long-pedicelled  Us. :  sepals  sub- 
equal,  spreadinir,  free  or  the  lateral  ones  sliffhtly  united; 
petals  similar  or  a  little  wider;  labellum  not  distinctly 
clawed,  large,  expanded,  not  ;Mol)e<l,  but  often  Idtid  at 
the  apex:  both  the  segments  and  the  labellum  are  ex- 
panded. f6rming  a  flat  flower:  column  short.  This  ge- 
nus contains  nearly  20  species,  mostly  from  Brazil. 
Tiiey  are  closely  related  to  Odontoglussum  and  On- 
cidium,  but  nuiy  be  distinguished  by  the  characters 
given  above.  J/.  lirrzHi,  M.  vexillaria,  and  some 
closely  related  kinds  wr-  until  recently  known  in  irar- 
dens  as  Odontoglossums.  In  the  group  containing  the 
"tnie"  Miltonias,  the  {iseudobulbs  are  separated  from 
each  other  on  the  rhizome,  and  bear  1-2  yellowish  green 
lvs.  at  the  sununit  and  few  sheathing  lvs.  of  the  same 
color  at  the  base.  The  tls.  of  nearly  all  Miltonias  re- 
main on  the  plants  in  afresh  condition  for  a  month  or 
more.  Heinkk  h  »Iasselbkin(j. 

The  ColomV)ian  species  of  ^Miltonia.  among  which  are 
3f.  vi-xillaria  and  M.  J^Tzlii,  grow  best  in  a  compost 
of  well-chopped,  turfy  fern  root  and  very  coarse  river 
sand  or  pulverized  coal  clinkers.  Do  not  overpot.  Fin- 
ish with  sphagnum,  which  shoiild  be  kei>t  growing. 
These  species  slntuld  have  a  temperature  of  Ttb^  to  TO"". 
They  do  not  like  a  close  atmosphere,  but  a  trood  and 
constant  circulation  of  air.  Fumigate  slightly  once  a 
week  or  scatter  strong  tobacco  dtist  on  the  wet.  hot  pipes 
fretjuently  to  control  thrips.  After  growth  is  finished, 
these  orchids  should  be  carefully  rested  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55"  to  00°.  but  at  no  time  should  they  become 
very  dry. 

All  the  Brazilian  kimls  enjoy  plenty  of  difTtise.  but  not 
direct,  sunlight.  They  need  mtich  water  while  grow- 
ing. After  growth  is  comjdete.  gradually  withhold  water 
supply.  The  Brazilian  kinds  trrow  best  in  shallow  per- 
forated pans,  with  plenty  of  drainatre.  and  potted  in  fern 
root  mixed  witli  coarse  leaf-mold  and  sharp  sand. 
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J/.  vexlUar'ui,  as  grrown  by  the  respected  William 
Gray,  of  Albany,  was  well  worth  a  long  journey  to 
see.  He  haU  specimens  in  12-inch  jians  in  perfect 
health  and  condition,  which  were  a  lovely  sight.  When 
asked  for  the  secret  of  his  notable  success,  Mr.  Gray 
pointed  overhead  to  the  ventilators  (outside  temperature 
20°),  which  were  open  jiist  enough  at  top  and  bottom  to 
allow  a  gentle  circulation  of  air.  Mr.  Gray  added  that 
he  kept  up  plentj'of  atmospheric  moisture  and  was  very 
careful  about  overhead  waterings  on  close,  warm  days. 

Wm.  Mathews. 

Though  the  genus  Miltonia  is  closely  allied  to  Odon- 
toglossum  botanically.  the  cultural  requirements  are  in 
many  cases  very  different.  Species  Xos.  1.  2, .'{,  4  and  10 
do  well  und«'r  the  same  general  conditions  of  culture 
recommended  for  Odotifot/loxsum  crLspiim  (which  see), 
but  5°  more  heat  during  the  winter  months  should  be 
given  them. 

M.  spectabilis  and  J/,  fhivescena  should  be  grown  in 
baskets  or  pans  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  compost 
of  clean,  chopped  peat  fiber  and  live  sphagnum,  liberally 
interspersed  with  pieces  of  charcoal,  to  which  the  roots 
freely  attach  themselves.  They  can,  if  desired,  also  be 
grown  on  orchid  rafts  with  a  little  compost  l)etween. 
They  require  stovehouse  temperature,  a  moist  atmos 
phere  and  acopicms  supply  of  water  both  at  the  roots  and 
overhead  when  growing. 

M.  catuUtla,  Si.  runeata  and  allied  species  thrive  best 
in  liberally  drained  pots  or  pans  in  a  compost  of  rough, 
chopped  peat  and  sphagnum,  interspersed  with  pieces 
of  broken  charcoal. 

A  warm,  moist,  shady  location,  such  as  is  afforded  in 
the  Cattleya  or  Cypripedium  department,  where  the 
temperature  can  be  maintained  at  00°  to  05°  by  night 
and  about  70°  l»y  day  during  winter,  suits  Miltonias  best. 
The  compost  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  drj- 
during  the  growing  seasoa,  and  should  never  remain 
dry  long  even  when  at  rest  during  winter.  Overhead 
syrifiging  is  necessary  at  all  seasons  to  keep  down  thrip, 
to  which  this  group  is  subject.  Weak  liquid  cow  manure 
applied  occasionally  during  the  period  of  growth  is  bene- 
ticial.  Cutting  the  rhizome  between  the  pseudobulbs, 
partly  through,  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season 
will  retard  the  sap  and  often  in<luce  the  latent  eyes  to 
grow,  after  which  time  the  pieces  may  be  removed  and 
potted  up  separately.  By  this  means  the  stock  is  in- 
creased. 

INDEX. 

alba.  1.  grandiflora,  2,  12. 

bicolor,  5.  Inxiirians.  4. 

Candida,  8.  Moreliana.  5. 

Clowesii,  7.  Oncidium.  10,  11. 

cnneata,  9.  Phala?nopsis,  4. 

Eiulresii,  3.  pict.-i.  2. 

rtavescens.  12.  i»urTmrea,  6. 

gigantea,  2.  Keguelli,  0. 


R.  M.  Grey. 


Roezlii.  1. 
rf>sea,  2. 
Russelliana,  11. 
sxjectabilis,  't. 
vexillaria.  2. 
Warscewiczii,  10. 
Weltoiii,  10. 


A.  Piseudohiilhs  crowded,  with  numer- 
ous dark  or  (jray-yrven   sheath- 
ing h's.  at  the  baxe. 
B.  Lahellum  sagittate  at  the  base. 


BB. 


LabeUum     not    sagittate,    con- 
stricted in  the  middle,   i.  e., 
^broadly  panduriform 


AA.  Pseadohalbs  sitaafid  at  infcrval.H 

OH  the  rhizome,  with   few  yetiow- 

ish  grei'i)  Irs. 

B.  Segments     of    perianth    broad, 

ovate  to  oblong. 

C.  Perianth    tin  i  form  I  g   colored 

a-hite,  rose  or  purple 

CC.  Perianth    variegatfd,    yellow 

and   brown   or  brown  (tnd 

gnt  n. 

D.   Labellum  fiddle-shaped  . . 

I>D.  Lahellum  broadly  oborate. 


Boezlii 
vexillaria 


Endresii 
Fhalaenopsis 


DDD.  Lahellum  oblong 

BB.   Segments    of   perianth     linear- 
lanctolate 


i, 
8. 
9, 

10. 

11. 


spectabilis 
Eegnelli 


Clowesii 

Candida 

cuneata 

Warscewiczii 

Busselliana 


12.  flavescens 


1.  Ecezlii.  ^'whoXa.iOdontoglossnm  Razlii.Uv'whh.i.). 
Pseudobulbs  narrowly  ovate,  1-2  in.  long:  Ivs.  numer- 
ous, slender,  8-12  in.  long,  narrowly  linear-lanceolate: 
scapes  about  half  as  long  as  the  Ivs.,  bearing  2-I{  large 
fls. :  rts.  tlat.  .'J-.'J/.j  in.  across,  pure  white,  with  a  purple 
band  at  the  >)ase  of  the  petals  an<l  a  yellow  stain,  more 
or  less  marked  with  reddish  brown,  at  the  base  of  the 
lubellum:  sepals  and  petals  ovate-oblong,  acute;  lahel- 
lum large,  broadly  obcordate,  with  a  tooth  in  the  sinus, 
and  a  spur-like  horn  projecting  backwards  on  each  side 
of  the  ct>Iunin.  Glosely  allied  to  M.  vexillaria,  from 
which  it  dift'ers  in  color  and  by  the  more  slender,  ner\-ed 
Ivs.  Flowers  twice  a  vear  in  winter  and  spring.  Colom- 
bia. B.M.  6085.  I.H.'2;{:228.  H.H.  1875:4.30.  Gn.  4,  p. 
251:  10::{1;  2G:457.-Var.  dlba,  Hoit.  Fls.  large,  lacking 
the  purple  liand  on  the  petals.  Gn.  20:457.  F.M.  1875:104. 
A.F.i;}:  14.5:5.    Gng.  0:;{27. 

2.  vexillaria.  Nichols.  (Odontogh'ssum  verillarium, 
Reichb.  f. ).  Fig.  1402.  Pseudobulbs  13ii-2  in.  long:  Ivs. 
0-12  in.  long,  narrowly  elliptic-lanceolate:  scapes  some- 
times 0  from  a  single  pseudobulb,  slender,  and  longer 
than  the  Ivs.,  3— 4-fld:  Hs.  the  largest  of  the  genus,  flat, 
about  4  in.  long;  sepals  and  petals  ovate-oblong  or  ol»o- 
vate,  pale  or  dark  rose,  sometimes  with  white  margins; 
labellum  large,  rounded,  deeply  eniarginate,  narrowed 
to  a  sagittate  claw,  deep  rose,  whitish  at  the  base, 
streaked  with  yellow  and  red.  The  fls.  are  extremely 
variable  in  shape  and  color.  Spring  and  early  summer. 
Western  slope  of  the  Andes,  Colombia.  B.  M,60:{7. 
I.H.  20:11:J.  F.S.  20:2058.  R.H.  1870:390.  Gn.9,p.577; 
10,  p.  108;  17:2:U;  35.p.208;  45,p.5.36.  G.C.  11.26:145; 
111.18:743;  111.19:755:  27:MavSuppl.  J.H.  III.31  ::!01. 
G.F.  8:195.  G.M.39:.380.  V.  5:1.38.  A. F.  13:121. -One 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  orchid^;.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  this  plant.  Vars.  gigantea,  grandiflora,  picta, 
rdsea,  have  been  advertised  under  Odontoglossum. 

3.  findresii,  Nichols.  {Odontoglossum  Warscetriczii, 
Reichb.  f.).  I*seudobulbs  small,  tufted:  Ivs.  numerous, 
distichous,  elliptic-lanceolate,  aboiit  1  ft.  long:  scape  a'- 
long  as  the  Ivs.,  inclined  or  drooping,  0-8-fld. :  fls.  2-2 J^ 
in.  in  diameter,  flat,  white,  with  a  yellow  crest  on  the 
labellum  and  a  rose-colored  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
segment;  sepals  broadly  ovate:  petals  elliptic;  labellum 
very  broadlv  fiddle-shaped  and  2-lobed.  Feb.  Costa 
Rica.    B.M.()103. 

4.  Phalaendpsis,  Nichols.  {Odontoglossum  Phal(wv6p- 
sis,  lAnd.  Sz  Reichb. f.).  Pseudobulbs  ovate, with  grass- 
like Ivs.  8-10  in.  long  at  the  base  and  a]>ex:  stalks  1-3- 
fld.,  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  fls.  large,  flat,  white,  with 
the  labellum  variegated  and  streaked  with  crimson; 
sepals  1  in.  long,  oblong,  pointed:  petals  broader  ami 
rounded ;  labellum  large,  broadened  and  2-lobed  in  front, 
constricted  near  the  middle  and  expanded  above  into  2 
rounded  lobes.  The  pseudobulbs  are  clustered,  forming 
clumps  1  ft.  or  more  across,  with  numerous  fls.  mingled 
with  the  hmir.  grass-like  Ivs.  Sprint?  and  summer. 
Colombia.  I.  H.  3:109.  (Jn.  18,  p.  447;  20.  p.  232;  .35,  p. 
209:  30,  p.  315.  G.C.  11.25:304.  I. H.  28:417  (var.  /»x((- 
rians,  more  vivid). 

5.  spectabilis,  Lindl.  Rhizome  creeping,  with  th-^ 
pseudobiilbs  pla<*ed  about  1  in.  apart,  with  2  Ivs.  at  the 
apex  and  few  sheathing  Ivs.  at  the  base:  Ivs.  linear- 
obhmg.  4-12  in.  long  :  scapes  erect,  sheathed,  0-8  in. 
long,  bearing  a  single  fl.  about  4  in.  in  diameter:  sepals 
and  petals  oblong,  obtuse,  slightly  waved, white  or  cream- 
colored;  labellum  2  in.  long,  very  broa<l  in  front,  pen- 
dent, somewhat  undulate,  rose-purple,  with  darker  veins. 
The  rtrst  ^liltonia  introduced  into  cultivation.  It  blos- 
soms in  autumn,  large  plants  bearing  from  20-50  fls.,  all 
opening  at  once  and  lasting  about  a  month,  Brazil. 
B.M.4204.  B.R.  23:1992.  I. H.  0:210;  12:440  (var.  cf re- 
ola ) :  14:.'»24  ( var.  rosea);  15:573  (var.  virgittalis). 
P.M.  7:97.  K.  W.  1:45  {Macrochilus  Frtfanus).  R.  B. 
1889:25.  (i.M.  38:042.  A. F.  0:031.  Var,  bicolor,  Hort. 
Fls.  white,  with  Ji  violet  spot  on  the  labellum.  Large-fld. 
an<l  viiTorous.  Auir.  Var.  Moreliana,  Hort.  (Jf.  More- 
liiina.  Hort.).  This  variety  is  very  distinct  in  color. 
Sepals  and  petals  «leep  purple:  labellum  of  the  sanx- 
color,  veined  and  shaded  with  rose.  In  habit  the  plant 
is  like  the  typ»*  in  every  detail.  B..M.  4425  (as  var. /»»/- 
pureo-violamn!,  Hook.)'.    F.S.  10:1008.    l.H.2:71.    Gn. 
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31  :r>93  (habit  poor).    F.M.  1874:143.  G..U.4n::i7.    F.  185«  . 
p.  12;{  (outline).    A.F.  G.iiXi. 

fi.  R§gnelli,  Reielib.  f.  Like  ^f.  rattdithi  in  habit  an<l 
foliage:  Ivs.  1  in.  broa<l:  ^^ca^>e.s  erect,  bearing  several 
large  Hs.  over  2  in.  in  diara. :  sepals*  and  petals  spread- 
insr.  recurved  at  the  apex,  otdoJiir,  acute, white:  laJtelluni 
subpandurate,  obtuse  or  emarginatv,  rose-{>uri)le.  with 
deeper  veins  an<l  3  yellow  keels  at  the  base.  Sept.  Brazil. 
li.M.  r)4.«).  —  Var.  parpilrea,  Pyna^rt.  Sepals  and  petals 
tinted  with  rose,  witii  white  margins:  laVjellum  crimson, 
with  a  white  crest.    R.B.  17:25;i. 

7.  Cldwesii,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate-oblong,  leafy 
at  the  base  and  bearing  2  narrow  ensiform  Ivs.  at  tlie 
apex:  scape  erect,  1  ft.  long,  niany-tld.:  tis.  ;{ in.  across, 
orange-yellow,  mottled  with  brown,  the  lip  white  with  a 
violet  base;  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  lanceolate, 
acuminate;  labellum  tiddle-shape«l,  with  a  cordate  base 
and  a  broad!  v  rotund,  acute  terminal  portion.  Resembles 
3[.  candUIa.  Sept.,  Oct.  Brazil.  B.  M.  4109.  P.M. 
9:241. 

8.  clndida,  Lindl.  P>eudobulbs  ovate-oblong,  2-lvd., 
with  few  Ivs.  at  base:  Ivs.  oblong-linear.  1  ft.  long,  1% 
in.  broad:  raceme  erect,  1  ft.  long,  ♦j-»-tld. :  sepals  and 
petals  spreading,  oblong,  acute,  somewhat  wavy,l)right 
yellow,  with  large  red-brown  blotches;  labellum  lart;e. 
broadly  obovate,  convolute,  crenate  and  wavy  on  the 
margin,  white,  changing  to  yellow,  with  a  faint  purph* 
blotch.  A  strange  species  producing  5-0  racemes,  each 
with  (»-10  lis.  about  2%  in.  a-ross.  Autumn.  Brazil. 
B.M.3793(var. //a«-f«efH«).    P.M.  0:241.    Gn.20,  p.  4(»3. 

9.  cuneita,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  clustere<\,  4  in. 
long,  sheathed  with  Ivs.  at  the  base  and  2-lvd.  at  the 
apex:  Ivs.  dark  green,  strap-shaped,  1  ft.  long:  scape 
erect,  .5-8-fld.  as  long  as  the  Ivs.:  fls.  ;<-4  in.  across; 
sepals  and  petals  lanceolate,  spreading,  inostly  chocolate 
brown,  greenish  yellow  at  the  tips,  and  few  spots  of  the 
same  color;  labellum  obovate-rotund,  slightly  wavy, 
creamy  white,  with  2  parallel  ridges  on  the  crest.  A 
robust,  free-rtowering  plant  of  the  habit  of  M.  catnlida. 
Feb.    Brazil.    B.R.  31:8.   LH.  7:237. 

10.  Warscewiczii,  Reichb.  f.  (0^7rt»/of/M.'«.s?OH  W<-'Ifnnt, 
Hort.  i>n(i(liutn  fnsrdtnm,  Yiaxchh.  i.  Oncidiatn  Wtl- 
toiii,  Hort.).  Pseudo- 
bulbs 3-5  in.  long,  much 
flattened  :  Ivs.  linear- 
ohlong,  obtuse,  5-0  in. 
h)ns:  fls.  2  in.  long  from 
the  tips  of  the  lip  to  that 
of  the  upper  sepal,  nn- 
ruerous,  borne  in  a 
branched  nodding  pani- 
cle; sepals  and  petals 
cuneate  -obovate.  wavt  d 
and  crisped,  pale  reddish 
brown. with  whitish  tips; 
labellum  oblontr.  fan-shaped,  bitid.  wiiite.  with  a  large 
rose-purple  disk  on  the  center  of  which  is  a  large, 
brownish  vellow  blotch.  March.  Peru.  B.M.5843.  F. 
S.  18:1^31.* 

11.  Busselliilna,  Lindl.  {OnrUlhtm  RKAaeUlhnum, 
Lindl.).  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  ribbed.  2-lvd.:  Ivs.  nar- 
rowly lanceolate:  flower  stems  dark  purple.  few-Hd. : 
sepals  and  petals  ovate-obhmg.  somewhat  undulate, 
brownish  purple  with  green  margins;  labellum  oblong- 
cuneate.  retuse.  ajdculate,  viidet,  the  crests  or  lamelUe 
on  the  disk  margined  with  white.  Fls.  rather  small  and 
dull  in  color.    Dec.    Brazil.    B.R.  22:1830     P.M.  7:217. 

12.  !Iav6scens,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  narrow:  Ivs. 
linear-ensit'orm:  raceme  mai  v-fld..  the  stalk  sheathed 
with  bracts:  Hs.  stellate,  yelloA,  with  the  labellum  some- 
what spotted  with  purple;  sepals  and  petals  linear-lan- 
ceolate, acuminate;  labellum  pandurate.  undulate-acumi- 
nate. June.  Brazil.  ^.Yi.\\):hVl~.  (CyrtochilHm  flavts- 
cenn).—\i\r.  grandiflbra,  Reirel.  Fls.  larger,  white  at 
first,  becoming  wliitish  vellow  ;  labellum  obtuse.  Gt. 
39:1328. 

M.  blenlnr  and  var.  Candida  are  advertised.— Jf.  Blexiana, 
Hort.  (Miltonopsis  Bleui,  Bleu.).  Garden  liybrid  between  M. 
vexillaria  and  M.  R<ezUi.  Intermediate  between  the  parents: 
fls.  large.  4  in.  across,  white,  with  the  bases  of  the  segments 
tinged  wi*h  rose-purple;  labellum  large,  bilobed.  veined  witli 
pink.  TJie  sepals  and  i>etals  are  well  deve'oped,  making  a  full, 


rounded  flower.   A  F.  6:f».'{l.   G.F.  .'»:1!)8, 190.   A.F.  9:1087  (both 
var.  splendens).— J/.  Pinelli.  No  description  available. 

Heinrich  Hasselbrinq. 
MIMBEES.     ChUopaia  snligna. 

MIMOSA  (Greek,  a  mimic,  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  of  some  speries  are  sensitive).  Letjuminosip. 
What  the  florists  know  as  Mimosas  are  Aca'-ias  (chiefly 
A.  (trtudta).  Mimosa  has  .stamens  10  or  less  (once  or 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals);  Acacia  has  numerous 
stamens.  Of  Mimosas  there  are  between  200  and  300 
species  of  tropical  regions,  chieHy  of  tropical  America. 
Trees,  shrubs  or  herlis  (sometimes  woody  climbers), 
witl;  bipinnate  often  sensitive  Ivs.  (.sometimes  the  Ivs. 
reduced  to  phyllodial:  fls.  usually  with  4  or  5  united 
petals,  and  a  very  minute  or  obsolete  calyx:  pollen 
grarmlar:  pod  flat,  oblong  or  linear,  breaking  up  into 
1-seeded  joints  when  ripe. 

A.   HerbuceOHS  plants. 

pUdica,  Linn.  Sexpitive  Plant.  HtMBi^E  Plant. 
Fig.  1403.  Cult,  as  an  annual,  but  probably  perennial  ia 
th"  tropics,  erect,  branching,  hairy  and  spiny:  Ivs.  long- 
petioled,  with  2  or  4  sub-digitate  pinnate  linear-oblong 
Ifts.:  fls,  many,  in  globular -oblong  heads  on  elongating 
axillary  peduncles,  purplish :  pods  comprising3or4  spiny 
joints.  Brazil,  but  widely  naturalized  in  warm  countries. 
—  Easily  grown  from  seeds,  which  are  sold  by  seedsmen. 
The  plant  grows  readily  in  any  place  in  which  garden 
beans  will  thrive.  It  is  grown  for  its  sensitive  foliage. 
The  movements  are  usually  quickest  in  young  plants. 
When  the  Ivs.  are  touched,  the  petiole  falls  and  the  leaf- 
lets close.  Neither  the  mechanism  nor  the  utility  of  these 
movements  is  well  understood.  M.  sfusiflva,  Linn., 
is  a  distinct  plant  (  B.R,  1:25).  It  is  a  half -climbing  per- 
ennial with  2  unequally  pinnate  Ifts..  not  so  sensitive  as 
J/,  pitdica.  The  word  pudica  is  Latin  for  modest  or 
retirimj. 

AA.     Woody  plants. 

B.    Primary  pinna  1  pair. 

Spegazlni,  Pirotta.  Spiny:  pinnae  2,  herring  very 
numerous  Ifts.  •    fls.  light  purple,  in  globular  heads  or 


norma 


Sensitive  Plant 
position  of  th( 


clusters :  pod  of  3  or  4  parts,  spiny. 
Franceschi.    Small  tree. 


Argentina.- Int.  by 


BB.    Primary  pinnce  3  pairs. 

Guayaquil^nsis,  Steml.  (Ac(icia  GuayaquiUnsis, 
Desf. ).  Piiuife  4.  with  .3-5  pairs  of  ovate-obtuse  glau- 
cous Ifts.,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are  smaller:  opposite 
stipular  spines  at  the  base  of  the  leaf.    Ecuador. 

BBB.    Primary  pinn(p  5  pairs. 

Ceratonia,  Linn.  (Acdcia  Ceratdnia.Vii^Whl.).  Pinnm 
about  5  pairs:  Ifts.  obovate:  pods  glabntus,  s<miewhat 
articulate  and  spiny.    Small,  spiny  tree  from  W.  Indies. 

BBBB.    Primary  pinno!  OS  pairs. 

acanthocdrpa,  Poir.  (Acticia  aeanfhordrpa,  Willd. 
A.  tnarhyacdutha,  Huml).  A:  Boupl.).  Pinnip  12-14, 
with  0-15  pairs  of  obhmg-pubescent  Ifts, :  stipular 
spines  2:  fls,  in  heads  on  twin  axillary  peduncles:  pod 
falcate,  spiny,    Mex.  — Bush  or  small  tree, 

D6nhardti,  Tenore.  Ornamental  shrub:  branches  gla- 
l>rous  or  minutely  hairy,  striate,  usually  bent  at  each 
thorn:  Ivs,  hairy,  the  pinnap  12-14,  the  ultimate  Ifts. 
small  (^a  in.  long)  and  crow<led  and  falcate-oblong- 
acute:  fls.  in  club-shaped,  axillary  clusters:  thorns  1-3 
in.  long.  S.Amer.  — Cult,  in  S.  Calif.  Int.  bv  Franceschi. 

'    L.  H.  B. 
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MIMULUS  (Latin,  a  UttU  mimir,  from  the  grinnlni? 
fls. ).  Scrophulariace(f' .  This  genus  includes  the  Monkey 
Flower,  M.  lutetix,  and  the  Musk  Phint,  M.  monchatus. 
Monkey  Flowers  are  something  like  snapdragons,  though 
they  do  not  have  a  closed  throat.  They  are  2-lip|)ed  tis.. 
with  2  upper  and  o  lower  lobes,  which  are  all  rounded 
an<l  usually  irregularly  splashed  and  dotted  with  brown 
on  a  yellow  ground.  Though  perennial,  they  are  com- 
monly treated  as  annuals  and  are  considerably  used  for 
pot  culture  in  winter,  as  well  as  for  sununer  bloom  out- 
doors. The  Musk  Plant  is  grown  for  its  scented  foliage 
and  pale  yellow  tls.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  hanging 
baskets,  but  the  foliage  is  so  sticky  that  it  gathers  a 
great  deal  of  dust. 

Mimulus  is  a  genus  of  about  40  species,  mostly  Ameri- 
can: herbs,  <lecumbi*nt  or  erect,  glabrous  or  pilose  and 
clammy,  rarely  shrubby :  Ivs.  opposite,  entire  or  toothed : 
fls.  axillary,  solitary  or  becoming  racemose  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  upper  Ivs.;  calyx  o-angled,  with  5  short  or 
long  teeth;  corolla  tube  cylindrical,  sometimes  swelled 
at  the  throat;  stamens  4,  didynamous:  capsule  oblong 
or  linear,  loculicidally  dehiscent. 

The  kinds  described  below  are  all  perennial  at  least 
l)y  undergrotxn«l  parts,  and  most  of  them  are  natives  of 
wet  and  sljady  places  in  northwestern  America.  Latest 
monograph  by  A.  Gray  in  Syn.  Flo.  N.  Amer.,  Vol,  U, 
p:irt  1,  pp.  27.'{.  442.  They  mostly  grow  2— t  ft,  high  and 
blixim  all  summer.  Mimulus  C it  lifriryiicn  is  advertised. 
Diplacus  is  generally  referred  to  Mimulus.  \y^  ^j. 

The  sight  of  Monkey  Flowers  always  carries  the  writer 
back  to  boyhood  days.  A  certain  window  on  his  way  to 
school  was  brightened  every  spring  by  a  f^ne  display  of 
Monkey  Flowers  and  Musk.  Though  these  two  species 
were  thus  happily  associated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
owner  knew  of  their  kinship.  There  is  nothing  difficult 
in  the  culture  of  Mimulus.  Some  of  the  tinest  plants 
have  been  self-sown  on  a  rubb'sh  heap.  Abundance  of 
water  is  essential.  The  seed  hi  great  vitality,  and  will 
germinate  for  many  years  in  the  place  where  once  seeds 
have  fallen.    They  are  not  hardy. 

M.  Intens,  with  its  varieties  and  hybrids,  particularly 
var.  inarulosus,  is  the  best  known.  There  are  double  and 
hose-in-hose  varieties,  but  the  singlefomis  are  the  hand- 
somest. It  often  self-sows  in  moist  gardens.  M.cttrdi- 
naliii,&.  handsome  Californian  perennial,  is  occasionally 
hardy,  but  does  best  treated  as  an  annual.  J/,  fjlufhwsa 
is  a  pretty  shrubby  species,  with  coppery  ris..  once  a 
common  greenhouse  plant,  but  rare  enough  now  to  be 
almost  a  novelty.  t.  D.  Hatfield. 

IXDEX. 

alatiis,  10.  hybridus,  1.  riNTilaris,  1. 

aliiinus.  1.  Lewisii,  4.  RtKzlii,  1. 

aurnntiacnx,Q.  luteus,  1,  2.  rosens.  \. 

c.Hrdinalis.  5.  viaculosus,\.  tigridinides,  I. 

ciovelandi,  7.  moschatus,  3.  tigrinns.  I. 

onpreus,  2.  parvit'orus,  8.  varieg.itns.  1. 

gloriofiiig,  1.  quinquerxilneni8,\.     Youngeaua,  1. 

gluthiosus,  6,  rin^ens,  9. 

A.  Colorof  fix.  yeJIoH\brotcn  or  brick-red. 
B.   Plants  herbaceous. 

V.  Foliage  not  sticky  or  clammy . .   1.  lutetis 

2.  cupreos 
cc.  Folintje  sticky  and  clammy. 
D.  Stamens  not  thnist  out  of  the 
corolla. 
E.  .Lvs.  pinnately  vi'ined.. ..   3,  moschatUS 

EE .  Lvs  .parallel-veined 4 .  Lewisii 

DD.  Stamens    thrust   out   of  the 

corolla 5.  cardinalis 

BB.  Plants  shrubby,  at  least  at  the  bas<'. 
C.  Lvs.  linear,  minutely  toothed  or 

entire G.  glutinosus 

CC.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  serrate. 

D.  Fls.yelloiv 7. Clevelandi 

DD.  Fls.  brick-red 8.  parviflorus 

AA.   Color  of  fls.  violet,  purple  or  lilac. 
B,   Lvn.stalkless:  pedicels  longer  than 

fls 9.  ringens 

BB.  Lvs.  stalked:  pedicels  shorter  than 

the  ca  lyx 10.  alatuB 

1.  Itttens,  Linn.  Monkey  Flower.  Fig.  140*.  Gla- 
brous, the  larger  forms  2-4  ft.  high :  lvs.  parallel-veined. 
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sharply  toothed,  upper  ones  smaller  :  corolla  1-2  in. 
long.  Alaska  to  Chile.  B.  M.  1501.— Monkey  Flowers 
nearly  always  have  yellow  throats  with  brown  dots.  The 
lobes  are  sometimes  clear  yellow.  In  var.  rivulAris, 
Lindl,,  onlv  one  lobe  has  a  large  brown  patch.  H.li. 
12:10.'{0.  L.B.C.  10:1575.  In  var.  Youngeina,  Hook., 
every  lobe  has  such  a  patch.  B.M.  330.?.  H.R.  20:1074. 
In  the  common  strains  these  patches  are  more  or  less 


1404.   Forms  of  Mimulus  luteus  (X  J^). 

>)roken  up  and  the  fls.  irregularlv  mottled  and  dotted. 
F.  1803:73  (as  J/,  marulosus).  V,  10:289  (as  J/,  hy- 
bridus). A  very  distinct  set  of  colors  is  represented  by 
var.  varieg^tus,  Hook.,  the  throat  chiefly  white,  but  with 
2  yellow  longitudinal  lines  dotted  with  brown  on  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip:  all  the  lobes  bright  crim- 
.son-purple,  with  a  violet  reverse.  B.K.  21 :17iH;.  B.M. 
3.3.30.  L.B.C.  19:1872.  Moditied  as  described  under  var. 
I'ounifeana.  R.H.  1851:  201.  F.  1850:137.  The  pictures 
cited  above  bear  various  legends  which  are  not  here 
repeated.  The  varietal  names  given  above  do  not  appear 
in  the  trade,  the  leading  current  names  being  duplex 
(hose-in-hose),  gloriosus,  hybridus,  hybridus  tigrinus, 
hybridus  tigrinus  grandiflorus,  i/uinijuevulneru."  maxi- 
tn  us,  til/rid ioides  and  tigrin  us.  Some  of  these  names  are 
advertised  as  varieties,  but  all  of  them  usually  appear  as 
if  they  were  species.  For  M.  hybridus  cupreus.  Hort., 
see  M.  cupreus. 

Var.  alpinus,  Gray  (J/.  B'Pzlii.  Hort.).  About  2-12  in. 
high,  leafy  to  the  tup:  stem  1-4-fld, :  corolla  %-lyi  in. 
long. 

2.  ctipreas,  Regc'  (3f.  luteus,  var.  ruprea.  Hook.). 
A  Chilean  species,  differing  from  J/,  luteus  in  its  tufted 
haliit  and  the  fls.  yellow  at  flrst,  Anally  becoming  copper- 
colored,  and  the  lobes  possibly  rounder  and  more  nearly 
equal,  the  throat  vellow,  spotted  brown.  B.M.  5478. 
Gn.  24,  p.  177.    R.H.  1883,  p.  284. 

3.  mosch&tus,  Dougl.  Musk  Plant.  Perennial,  by 
creeping  stems  1-3  ft.  long:  fls.  pale  yellow,  lightly 
dotted  and  splashed  with  brown.  B.C.  to  Calif,  and 
Utah.  B.R.  13:1118.-This  and  M.  luteus  have  a  broad 
throar.  The  fls.  are  normally  about  %  in.  across,  but  in 
F.M.  1877:248  (var.  llarrisonii)  they  are  iVain.  across. 
Hartly,  evergreen  trailer  for  damp,  shady  spots.  Fine 
for  planting  under  cool  greenhouse  benches. 

4.  Ldwisii,  Pursh.  A  more  slender  plant  than  the 
next,  greener,  and  merely  pubescent:  lvs.  minutely 
toothed:  fls.  rose-red  or  paler,  the  lobes  all  spreading. 
Shadv.  moist  ground,  H.  C.  to  <'alif.  and  Utah,  B,M. 
3353  and  B.K.  19:1591  (both  as  M.  roseus). 
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5.  cardin&lis,  Doutjl.  Villous:  ivs.  sharply  toothed: 
fls.  re<l  and  yellow,  the  upper  lobes  much  grown  to- 
gether and  reilexed,  the  whole  limb  remarkably  oblique. 
Water-courses.  Ore.  and  Calif,  to  Ariz.  S.B.F.G.  II. 
r>8.  B.M.  A'm.  R.H.  1857,  p.  VM.  Mn.  8:101.  F. 
lS4.'i:19;{.  — Hardy  in  Mass.,  with  slight  winter  covering. 
Blooms  first  year  from  seed. 

G.  glatindsos,  Wendl.  Two  to  6  ft.  high,  nearly  gla- 
brous but  sticky:  Hs,  orange  or  salmon  to  pale  butt", 
rather  obscurely  2-lipped,the  lobes  toothed  or  notched. 
Rockv  hanks;  common  from  San  F'rancisco  south.  B.M. 
'Soi  (M.  atirantiactis).   A. G.  12:737.    A.F.  12:1107. 

7.  Cldvelandi,  T.  S.  Brandegee.  Subshrubby,  glandu- 
lar pubescent:  tls.  golden  yellow.  G.F.  S:!.'}.').  — Cult, 
only  in  S.  Calif.,  where  it  is  native.   Not  advertised. 

8.  parvifldrus  {Diplacns  parviflorus,  E.  L.  Greene). 
Riuridly  shrubby,  but  flowering  at  from  3  in.  to  2  ft. 
Glabrous  and  glutinous  :  Ivs.  narrowly  ovate,  coarsely 
serrate:  curolhi  1  in.  long,  nearly  tubular:  lobes  quad- 
rate, very  little  spreading.    Santa  Cruz  Island,  Calif. 

9.  rfngens,  Linn.  Stem  square:  calyx  teeth  long  and 
awl-shape<l:  tls.  violet.  Wet  places,  Canada  to  Iowa  and 
Tex.    B.M.  283.    D.  251. 

10.  al&tos,  Soland.  Stem  somewhat  winged  or  anirled: 
calvx  teeth  sh<»rt  ami  broad.  Wet  plaees,  western  New 
Eng.  to  111.,  south  to  Tex.    L.B.C.  5:410.  ^y.  ^,l^ 


MtllinSOPS  (Greek,  npe-like,  but  application  not  ob- 
vious). Sapotticeie.  Tropical  trees,  with  milky  ,iuice.  of 
both  hemispheres,  of  about  .'50  species.  Lvs.  thick  ami 
shining,  simple  and  entire,  alternate:  fls.  perfect,  gamo- 
j>etalous,  the  corolla  of  0  or  more  lobes,  but  liearing 
twice  as  many  appendages  in  the  sinuses,  the  calyx  of 
6  or  8  sepals  in  two  rows;  stamens  usually  G-8,  inserted 
on  the  base  of  the  corolla;  staminodia  present:  fr. 
a  globose,  l-r»-seeded  berry,  sometim<'s  edible.  The 
Mimusops  are  tine  evergreen  trees,  good  for  orna- 
ment in  frostless  countries,  and  yielding  perfumery, 
rubber  and  other  products.  The  fls.  ar':j  small,  white, 
and  usually  >",;rne  in  axillary  fascicles  Some  of  the 
species  become  more  than  I'M)  ft.  high,  and  several  of 
them  yield  hard  and  durable  timber.  A  lew  species 
l)ave  been  somewhat  advertised  in  S.  Calif,  and  S. 
Fla..  but  their  culture  in  this  country  is  of  small  ac- 
count.   The  Sapodillo  ig  a  closely  allied  tree. 


MINNESOTA,  HOBTICULTUBAL  STATUS  OF.  Fig. 
1405.  Minnesota  has  an  area  of  84,287  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  except  in  the  extr^-me 
northwestern  portion,  where,  in  the  Red  River  valley, 
are  large,  fertile,  level  prairies.  Its  roughest  agricul- 
tural land  is  found  in  the  tastern  portion,  along  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  in  many  places  the  blutCs  reach  a 
height  of  400  feet  above  the  valley.  About  one-half 
the  state,  embracing  the  northeastern  an«l  eastern  parts, 
was  originally  heavily  timbered,  and  much  timber 
still  remains  in  the  northeastern  portion,  while  many 
scattered  groves  of  timber  will  be  found  elsewhere, 
especially  along  the  rivers. 

There  are  many  lakes,  the  number  of  which  has  been 
estimated  at  10,000.  They  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  central  and  northern  portions,  where  they  greatly 
modify  the  climate  of  lands  in  their  vicinity.  There 
are  great  variations  of  climate  between  the  extreme 
northern  half,  where  the  summers  are  very  short,  and 
the  southern  half,  where  killing  frosts  seldom  occur  be- 
fore the  1st  of  (.»(tober.  The  winters  are  generally 
pleasant,  but  occasionally  severe,  and  40°  below  zero  is 
sometimes  experienced. 

The  soil  is  generally  rich  an<l  well  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  crops,  but  it  is  very  variable,  and  there  are  some  very 
extended  areas  in  the  northern  part  where  there  is 
much  sandy  land  that  should  never  l)e  used  for  agricul- 
ture. The  undulating  sxirface,  variety  of  g«^>od  soil  and 
A'egetatif)n,  ancl  abun<lance  of  lakes,  afford  many  very 
picturesque  and  beautiful  locations  f(»r  successful  horti- 
culture. 

litiinfaJl  and  Its  Disfrihufinn.  — The  annual  precipi- 
tation averages  about  25  inches,  and  is  well  distributed 
during  the  growing  season.  The  snowfall  is  light,  and 
what  falls  remains  usually  during  the  winter.  The 
spring  is  generally  open  early,  and  the  transition  from 


A.    Staminodia  {or  inferior  appeudage.H)  S-toofhed 
at  the  apex. 

globdsa,  Giertn.  A  largo  tree,  yielding  Bahita 
riiiiber:  Ivs.  obovate  or  oblonsr,  2-<i  in.  lonsr,  retuse 
or  apiculate,  grayish:  calyx  of  G  parts,  canescent: 
corolla  segments  as  long  as  the  appendages  in  the 
sinuses:  fr.  often  2  in.  in  diam.,  globose.  West 
Indies  and  Venezuela. 

AA.    Staminodia  entire  or  only  subserrate. 

Si^beri,  A.  DC.  Becoming  :i0  ft.  tall:  lvs.  elliptic 
to  oboviite.  retuse,  green,  2-4  in.  long,  slen<ler- 
petioled:  corolla  segments  G,  oblonu:  and  exceeding 
the  narrow  appendages;  fertile  stamens  G;  stami- 
nodia short-triangular,  nearly  entire:  fr.  nearly  I 
in.  in  diam..  brownish  or  vellowish.  said  to  be  edi- 
ble.   Key  West  to  Trinidad. 

£I6ngi,  Linn.  Tall  tree  (becoming  .50  ft.):  lvs. 
elliptic  and  short-acuminate  (3-3*4  in.  long),  rhom- 
boid at  the  base,  petiole  ^4  in.  long:  corolla  lobes 
about  G,  narrow-lanceolate;  fertile  stamens  8;  stam- 
inodia pilose,  acute,  entire  or  nearly  so:  fr.  1  in. 
or  less,  ovoid,  1-  or  2-seeded,  yellow,  edible.    E.  Ind, 

di&par,    N.  E.  Brown.     Smaller    tree    than    M. 
Ulengi :    lvs.  small,   cuneate-oblanceolate,   obtuse, 
rusty-tomentose  when  young,  but  become  glabrous- 
green,  the  petiole  %  in.  or  less  long,  and  the  blade  %-2 
in.  long:  fls.  12-lG,  in  umbels  on  the  tips  of  the  branches: 
sepals  G-8,  in  two  series:  petals  18-24,  in  three  series, 
linear  -  lanceolate,    yellow:    stamens    G-8:    stamino«lia 
lanceolate-aciiminate.   channelled :    f r 
yellow.    Natal.  — Int.  by  Franceschi. 


size  of  an  olive, 
L.  Ii.  6. 


MINA  lobata  is  Ipomcea  veraicolor. 
J.  cocci nea,  var.  hederi folia. 


M.  sangtdnea  is 


1405.    Minnesota, 
liy^ticultural  areas,  shown  by  degrees  of  shading 

winter  to  spring  is  very  rapid.  The  soil  at  St.  Paul  and 
southward  can  generally  be  worked  by  April  15,  and  fre- 
quently earlier.  The  summers  and  autumns  are  bright 
and  sunny,  and  vegetation  grows  with  great  rapidity. 

Currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  juneberries,  Americana  plums,  and  the 
frost  or  river-bank  grape  are  native  fruits  that  are  found 
wild  in  abundance  in  favorable  locations  throughout  the 
state.     Most  of  the  well-known  cultivated  sorts  of  the 
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five  species  first  named  do  well  under  cultivation,  and 
large  quautitie.s  are  raised  fur  home  consumption  and 
are  profitably  nuirketed.  The  Concord,  Worden,  Dela- 
ware, and  jLTrajies  of  similar  cliaractiT,  are  easily  raise«l 
in  the  many  t^oud  locations  aloni;  the  lake  shores  an<l 
the  river  blulfs,  and  this  is  an  important  industry  not- 
withstandini^the  fact  that  tln-y  have  to  be  covered  in  win- 
ter, which  adds  som«'what  t(»  the  expense  of  culture. 
However,  on  account  of  tlie  peculiar  adaptability  of  the 
Delaware  fjrape  to  some  of  our  soils  and  to  the  climate, 
it  in  raised  with  profit  in  comi)etitioji  with  the  growers 
of  the  eastern  states,  though  the  Concord  is  not  high 
enough  in  price  by  one  cent  a  pound  to  permit  of  this 
to  any  great  extent. 

Apples  are  raisetl  on  a  commercial  scale  in  southern 
and  eastern  Minnesota,  the  high,  ndling  land  in  the 
southeastern  portion  being  esj)ecially  well  adapted  to 
their  cultivation.  The  varieties  of  the  eastern  an«l  cen- 
tral states  generally  prove  a  failure  here.  The  Duchess 
of  Oldenlmrg  is  the  standard  of  liardiness  in  apples,  and 
can  be  grown  su<'cessfully  in  good  locations  as  far  north 
as  St.  I'aul,  and  in  a  small  way  KM)  miles  further  north. 
The  Talman  Sweet  is  raised  to  some  extent,  but  is  liable 
to  suflFer  in  severe  winters.  The  Minnesota  see«lling 
apjdc  known  as  the  Wealthy  is  generally  the  most  prof- 
itable kind  grown.  (See  fjj<^''»)».  p.  (>42. 1  Much  inter- 
est centers  around  the  introduction  of  varieties  of  ap- 
ples of  tinusual  hardiness,  and  a  few  of  the  Russian 
sorts  are  j>roving  very  satisfactory.  The  hardiest  va- 
riety of  this  origin  so  far  found  is  the  Hibernal,  which 
represents  a  class  of  sour  autumn  apples  that  will  thrive 
on  suitable  soil  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  state.  The 
Charlamotf  is  another  very  hardy  early  autumn  apple  of 
the  same  class.  Such  hybrid  crabs  as  the  Transcendent. 
Martha, Gideon  No. (J  and  Minnesota  maybe  successfully 
grown  in  suitable  locations  and  soil  over  most  of  the  state. 

The  Americana  class  of  plums  is  found  growing  wild 
all  over  the  state,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  large 
<iuantities.  The  cultivated  sorts  of  this  class  are  easily 
grown  everywhere.  Wild  plums  can  generally  be 
obtained  in  abundance  in  autumn  at  about  $\.')b  per 
bushel.  There  is  no  variety  of  any  other  class  of  plums 
that  is  appreciably  cultivated,  although  in  very  favor- 
able locations  a  few  of  the  Japan  and  domestic  sorts 
are  generally  grown. 

Cherries  may  be  successfully  grown  on  a  large  scale 
in  extreme  southeastern  Minnesota,  and  there  are  some 
commercial  orchards;  there  but  generally  throughout 
the  state  the  fruit  buds  are  so  injured  in  winter  that  the 
trees  are  unproductive,  although  they  may  make  a  very 
satisfactory  tree  growth. 

Pears  generally  blight  to  death  early,  and  there  is  no 
variety  that  is  generally  cultivated.  Several  of  the 
Russian  pears  are  as  hardy  as  the  Duchess  ap]de,  but 
they  have  «lied,  so  far  as  tried,  from  blight  before  be- 
coming very  productive.  Apricots  are  not  sufiicieutly 
hardy. 

The  most  common  injurv  to  trees  is  known  as  sun- 
scaM  of  the  trunks,  which  often  ^  ;.r  '»s  severe  loss.  It 
is  easily  avoided  by  shading  tl.e  '.  M.ks.  Blight  seri- 
ously injures  some  varieties  of  j  .;>ies.  Winter  protec- 
tion of  various  kinds  is  importa  "  ^'  .1  carefully  attended 
to  by  our  best  hortictilturists. 

Vegetables  of  all  the  kinds  grown  in  the  northern 
states  are  very  easily  raised,  and  the  display  of  these 
products  in  the  large  markets  is  very  excellent.  Cab- 
bage, caulirtower.  celery,  peas,  lettuce,  potatoes,  beans, 
corn,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  sipiash.  watermelons,  niusk- 
nielons  and  eggplant  are  to  l>e  had  in  abundance,  and 
the  markets  are  often  gluited  with  them.  Native  niusk- 
melons  and  tomatoes  occ  ^ionally  retail  at  10  to  I')  cts. 
per  bushel.  The  canning  of  veiretables  is  becoming  an 
important  industry  at  several  points.  The  climate 
seems  to  be  especially  favorable  to  vegetables,  and  there 
is  much  less  trouble  from  diseases  than  in  many  more 
humid  sections. 

The  demand  for  ornamental  horticulture  is  consider- 
able an<l  rapidly  increasing,  giving  investment  to  per- 
haps $200,0()0  in  the  greenhouse  business.  an«l  adds  no 
small  sum  to  the  receipts  of  the  several  large  and  the 
many  small  nurseries  in  the  state.  The  love  for  horti- 
culture is  also  shown  l)y  the  immense  sums  spent  by  the 
cities  and  small  towns  for  public  parks.     St.  Paul  and 


Minneapolis  together  have  upwards  of  .3,000  acres  in 
their  public  parks,  which  are  well  cared  for,  very 
beautiful,  and  visited  by  at  least  two  million  person's 
each  year. 

The  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  is  a  very 
stnmg  and  popular  organization,  having  a  membi-r- 
ship  list  of  about  800,  each  <.'f  whom  pay  an  annual 
membership  fee  of  $1.  It  puJ)lislMs.  at  the  expense  o( 
the  state,  a  monthly  j<»urnal  and  an  annual  report 
It  also  receives  aitl  from  the  state  to  the  amount  of 
$1.5<t0  annually.  It  has  recently  olTered  sfiKOOO  for  a 
seedling  winter  ai)ple  especially  ada{>ted  to  Minnesota 
conditions.  (Jreat  interest  is  taken  in  the  raising  of 
seedling  apples,  and  at  some  of  the  state  fair  meetinirs 
more  than  :{00  separate  varieties  of  Minnesota  origin 
have  been  shown. 

The  state  experiment  station  is  located  near  St.  Paul 
and  pays  considerable  attention  to  horticulture.     It  has 


1406.  Four-O'Clock— Mirabilis  Jalapa. 
Nearlj-  natural  size. 

four  sub-experiment  stations,  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  One  of  these  is  located  at  ( )watonna.  ami  is 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  raising  of  seedling 
api)les.  The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  university 
had  over  five  hundred  in  attendance  in  the  school  year 
of  Ks'.»!>-1!»00.  F<»ur  hundred  of  these  attended  the  agri- 
cultTiral  high  school,  where,  in  addition  to  the  other 
agricultural  studies,  much  attention  is  paid  to  horticul- 
ture and  forestry.  Samuel  B.  Green. 

MINT.    See  Mentha. 

MINT  GERANIUM, 
var.   tanacetoiden. 


Ch  rysa  nthem  u  m      Ba  Isa  m  Ita , 


MIRABILIS  ( Admh-ahili!^,  meaning  wonderful, 
strange:  shortene<l  by  Linntf'usto  Miraiulis).  yifctagim)- 
ceiP.    About  10  species  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
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4  of  which  are  oultivat«'<l  for  their  pretty  or  showy  fls 
Thf  Hs.  hav«'  no  corolla,  but  the  ralyx  is  <M>Ion'ii  an«l  tu- 
bular and  exactly  like  a  corolla  in  appearaui-e.  The  tis. 
are  surrounded  by  a  leafy  involucre,  and  i^onietimes  {an 
in  J/.  Jiilit/ni)  only  one  flower  is  borne  in  an  involucre 
.sinuilatin^  a  corolla  in  a  5-cleft  calyx.  The  stamens  are  5 
or  0,  us  lon>?  as  the  perianth,  their  tilanients  uuite<l  at 
the  base.  Style  1,  with  a  capitate  stigma.  Fruit  har- 
dened, capsuie-like  an<l  ind"hiscent.  They  are  peren- 
nial herbs,  although  grown  as  annuals  from  seeds,  with 
lv9.  petioled  and  opposite,  an<l  tls.  solitary  or  panicu- 
late and  nearly  or  (^uite  sessile  in  the  iuvolucrea. 

A.    Involucre    mnfainhir/  nnhf  mte   flower:  plant  glo- 
bnuts  or  very  nearly  so, 

Jalapa,  Linn.  Four-O'Clook.  Marvet.  op  Peri*. 
Fig.  140<».  Erect-bushy,  quick-growing  herb,  germinat- 
ing readily  from  the  large,  conical-oblong  fruits,  2-.'{  ft. 
high,  bearing  profusely  in  late  summer  and  fall  l(»ng- 
tubed  funnelfonn  tls.  in  white  and  shades  of  red  and 
yellow,  and  strii)ed,  ojM'ning  in  cloudy  weather  or  late 
in  the  afternoon  (whence  the  common  name  Four- 
O'Clock),  and  closing  in  themorning.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceo- 
late, short-petioled,  acuminate,  entire  :  fls.  in  clusters 
amongst  the  lvs.;  stamens  not  exserted.  Tropical 
Amer.  B  M.  371.  — Cultivated  from  early  times,  and 
always  a  favorite.  In  tropics  it  has  tuberous  roots,  and 
these  were  once  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  Ja1a]>, 
whence  the  name  Jttlapa.  There  are  dwarf  and  compact 
varieties  ;  also  forms  with  variegated  foliage.  The 
Four-O'Clock  is  an  "old-fashioned  flower."'  It  is  treated 
as  a  ten«ler  annual.  Thrives  in  any  garden  soil.  A  use- 
ful plant  for  growing  in  a  hedge  (plants  1  ft.  ajtart  I  at 
the  rear  of  the  flower-garden.  It  sometimes  comes  up 
in  the  spring  from  self-sown  seeds.  Even  as  far  north 
as  New  York,  it  often  produces  tuberous  roots  large 
enough  to  be  lifted  and  stored  like  dahlias. 

AA.   Involucre  contain  in  ff  1-3  fls.:  plant  viscid-pubes- 
cent. 

Calif6niica,  Gray.  Plant  l-.T  ft.  tall,  yellowish  green, 
the  many  stems  ascending  from  a  somewhat  woody  i)ase: 
lvs.  thick  or  almost  fleshy,  ovate-oblong  to  round-ovate, 
.short-stalked:  involucres  5-cleft.  short-peduncled,  con- 
taining l-!{  rose-purple  tls.  a  half-inch  long,  with  sta- 
mens sometimes  protruded.  S.  Calif,  to  L'tah  and  S.— 
Little  known  in  cultivation. 

AAA.    Im'olitrre  containing  3  or  more  long-tithed  fls. 

mnltifldra.  Gray.  Stout  and  tall  [2-3  ft.),  much- 
]»ranched,  somewhat  pubescent  or  sometimes  glabrous: 
lvs.  rather  thin,  gray-green,  lance-ovate  to  broad-ovate, 
more  or  less  cordate,  short-stalked,  acute  or  acuminare: 
inv(ducre  }4  in.  long,  stalked:  fls.  (5,  with  a  tube  often 
2  in.  long,  rose  to  ])urple.  the  style  and  the  5  stamens 
protruded.  — Var.  pubescens, Wats. (  J/./>a'?><'// J, Greene), 
is  very  pubescent  throughout.  The  M.  mnltiflora  of 
B.M.  d2(i<>  is  probably  this  variety.  The  species  ranges 
from  Colo,  to  S.  Calif,  and  S.     Little  known  in  cult. 

longifldra,  Linn.  Plant  2-.3  ft.,  glandular-pubescent 
above:  lvs.  cordate  and  usually  acuminate,  short-stalked, 
pubescent:  fls.  pubescent,  with  a  very  narrow  tube  r>-i) 
in.  long,  and  a  small,  flaring  white,  rose  or  violet  limb, 
very  fragrant  at  evening.  Mexico.  — An  old  gar<len 
plant,  but  less  freqiient  than  ^f.  Jalapa.  Easily  grown 
from  seeds.    It  has  been  hybridized  with  J/.  Jalapa. 

L.  H.  B. 

MISCANTHUS  (Greek,  tniskos,  a  stem,  and  anthos,  a 
flower).  Graniiueir.  EuLALiA.  Comprises  about  0  spe- 
cies in  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  several  of  which  are 
cultivated  for  ornament.  Tall  perennial  grasses  with 
ample  terminal  fan-shaped  panicles,  allied  to  the  sugar 
cane  and  Erianthus.  Includes  the  Eulalias  of  the  trade 
but  not  Eulalia,  Kunth,  which  is  referred  to  Pollinia, 
Trin.,  by  Hackel.  Spikelets  1-fld..  in  pairs  at  the  joints 
of  the  rachis.  one  nearh'  sessile,  the  other  pt-dicellate, 
usually  awnetl.  Glumes  4.  A  cluster  of  silky  hairs 
arises  from  the  base  of  the  spikelets.  which  gives  the 
panicle  its  beautiful  feathery  appearance.  Increased 
by  seed  or  division  of  r(»ots. 

Although  many  progressive  nurserymen  now  adver- 
tise these  favorite   grasses   as    Miscauthus,  the   name 


Eulalia  will  probably  remain  in  the  English  langmige  as 
a  thoroughly  naturalized  word,  like  Geranium  and  Chrys- 
anthemum.   Eulalias  probably  rank  among  the  first  half 


1407.    Miscanthus  Sinensis. 

Whioli,  under  tlie  name  of  Eulalia,  is  one  of  the 

most  popular  of  oruameutul  grasses. 

dozen  most  popular  grasses  cultivated  for  ornament. 
They  are  remarkably  hardy  and  are  tiniversal  favor- 
ites for  bedding.  One  of  the  comnumest  and  best  de- 
si  irns  for  a  bed  of  ornamental  grasses  employs  Arando 
Donax  as  a  tall  center  piece,  surrounded  by  Eulalias. 

sacchdrifer,  Benth. (sometimes  \^rMXen saccltari flftra s) . 
I)istinguishe<l  by  its  nearly  or  <|uite  awnless  spikelets. 
China.  Gt.  lbG2 :3.")7.  —  Procurable  of  dealers  in  Japanese 
plants. 

Nepalensis,  Hack.  Himalaya  Fairy  Grass.  Spikelets 
one-fourth  as  long  as  the  ]>rown  involucral  hairs.  Lvs. 
smooth  on  the  margin.  Occasionally  cultivated.  Hima- 
layas. 

Sin6nsi8,  Anders.  (EahMia  Japonica,  Trin.).  Figs. 
1407.  1408.  Spikelets  about  equaling  the  white  or  sub- 
violet  involucral  hairs.  Culm  1-1> 
ft.:  lvs.  2-3  ft.,  nuirgins  sca- 
brous: panicle  0-12  in.,  formed 
late  in  the  season.  Established 
plants  form  clumps  as  nmch  as 
18  ft.  in  circtnnference.  The 
forms  in  cultivati«m  are  mostly 
the  following  varieties  :  Var. 
variegitus,  with  leaves  striped; 
zebrinua,  leaves  banded.  These 
two  varieties  are  not  quite  so 
hardy  as  the  type,  and  are  ustml- 
ly  propagated  by  division,  as  the 
seeds  are  not  so  sure  to  come 
true.  (ing.  4:375:  r.:107.  B.M. 
7304.  Var.  gracillimus  (  H alalia 
gracillinta  nnivittafa ,  E.  Japon- 
ica gracilliitta,  etc.).  Leaves 
much  narrower  than  the  tvpe. 
Gn.  50,  p.  108.  Gng.  5:273.  R.B. 
21,  p.  179 


A.  S.  Hitchcock. 


1408.  Variegation  in 
Miscanthus  Sinensis. 
At   the  left,    raroyatas  : 
m'nidle.  zebrinun :  right, 
<jracilli}nu8. 


MISSISSIPPI,  HORTICUL- 
TUBE  IN.  Fig.  140;>.  Mis- 
sissippi extends  about  325  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
175  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  surface  is  mostly  un- 
dulating, with  few  abru{>t  hills.  an<l  the  highest  part  of 
the  state,  the  northeastern  section,  is  less  than  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.     It  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  about 
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4')  inches  in  the  northern  part,  the  amount  increasing  to 
about  00  incheH  in  the  extreme  south.  The  winter  tem- 
perature is  rarely  as  low  as  zero  in  any  portion  of  the 
state,  while  the  extreme  summer  heat  rarely  reaches  100'^ 
in  the  northern  part;  wliile  near  the  Gulf  coast  95°  is 
the  usual  limit.  Tlie  tir»it  frosts  usually  occur  in  Novem- 
ber, and  «prinjf  frosts  are  rare  after  the  middle  of  March. 
The  soil  is  extremely  varialde.  The  western  porti<m  of 
the  state,  known  as  the  Yazoo  Delta,  has  one  of  the 
richest  alluvial  soils  in  the  world,  and  one  well  suited 


!409.   Mississippi. 

showing  horticultural 

areas. 


mr^'^^ 


f  »r  the  srrowincr  of  veeretables.  The  north-central  part 
of  the  state  consists  lartrely  of  yellow  clay  hills,  not  very 
fertile  and  liaVde  to  serious  injuf-y  from  erosion,  but  witli 
very  fertile  valleys  between  them,  while  the  northeast- 
em  sefti(m  has  a  stroni;  lime  soil  which  is  very  produc- 
tive. Nearly  all  of  the  southern  half  of  the  state  has  a 
sandy  loam  soil  un<lerlaid  with  clay  at  a  depth  of  a  few 
inches,  makins;  those  lands  amont;  the  most  desirable 
for  the  cultivation  of  either  fruits  or  vegetal)les. 

Although  both  fruits  and  ve^retables  are  {frown  for 
export  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  there  are  three  districts 
in  which  horticultural  work  is  specially  prominent. 
These  are  (Fisr.  UODj : 

1.  The  northeastern  district,  covering  the  territory 

alonff  the  Mobile  and  f)hio  railroad  from  Boone- 
ville  south  to  West  Point. 

2.  The  central  district,  coveringr  the  territory  alonff 

the  Illinois  Central  railroad  from  Duraut  south  to 
Brookhaven. 

3.  The    Gulf    coast    district,    coverimr    the    territory 

alonir  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  from 
Bay  St.  Louis  east  to  Orange  Grove. 

Peaches  are  grown  more  extensix-ely  than  any  other 
fruit,  and  are  shipped  to  northern  markets  from  nearly 
or  quite  every  county  in  the  state.  The  long  growing 
sea'-'on  enables  the  trees  to  come  into  bearina:  rapidly, 
and  a  small  crop  of  fruit  is  usually  gathered  the  second 
year  from  planting,  while  the  trees  often  continue  fruit- 
ful from  L")  to  20  years.  Althoutrh  th  •  trees  themselves 
are  never  injured  by  cold,  the  fruit  crop  is  occasionally  cut 
short  by  sprintr  fnists  followinir  warm  winter  weather, 
which  sometimes  brintrs  the  trees  into  Ijhxjm  before  the 
end  of  January.    The  early  fruit  is  ready  for  market 


about  the  last  of  May.  an<l  shipments  continue  from  that 
tin.e  until  August,  <»r  later.  Elberta,  Mountain  Rose, 
Georgia  Belle,  Lilly  Mdler  and  Chinese  Cling  are  anutng 
the  more  {topular  varieties. 

Pears  grow  well  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and,  until 
about  IS'J."),  were  planted  nit»re  wi<lely  than  any  other 
fruit  trees,  but  since  that  time  the  bliirht  has  been  so 
wi«lesprea<l  and  so  severe  that  very  few  new  fjrchards 
have  been  plante<l.  Fully  ninetenttis  of  the  trees  are 
either  Le  Conte  or  Kieffer,  the  latter  being  the  more 
resistant  to  blight. 

Apple  trees  make  a  fair  growth  and  bear  well  for  some 
years,  but  become  less  vigorous  with  age.  and  are  shorter 
lived  than  in  more  northern  latitudes.  Nearly  all  varie- 
ties ripen  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  very  few, 
even  of  the  ''long  keepers,"  can  be  preserved  through 
the  winter.  The  fniit  always  commands  a  hitfh  pri«'e 
in  the  local  markets,  whieh  makes  the  trees  ])n>Htable, 
even  though  they  last  i)ut  a  few  years.  Considerable 
frtjit,  mostly  Early  Harvest  and  Ke<l  .lune,  is  shipped 
from  the  northeastern  «listriet,  l»nt  no  other  part  of  the 
state  profluces  enough  for  a  home  suj)ply. 

Plum  trees  are  of  uncertain  value.  The  Wild  Gooso 
an<l  the  .Japanese  vari«'ties  are  the  more  comnmn  sorts, 
and  while  some  trees  and  some  orchards  may  grow  well 
and  bear  heavily  for  many  years,  the  majority  suecunib 
after  producing  two  or  three  crops.  Cherries  are  rarely 
successful.  Figs  are  grown  quite  conmumly  ff»r  home 
use  in  the  central  iiart  of  the  state,  and  in  the  Gulf 
coast  district  are  an  important  market  crop.  The  tig 
does  not  succeed  under  orchard  «'onditions,  but  a  feu- 
trees  grown  near  the  house  do  well,  and  many  of  the 
older  trees  produce  l.O(M)  pounds  or  more  of  fruit  an- 
nually, an«l  this  finds  a  ready  market  at  tln!  canning 
factories.  The  Celeste  is  the  common  variety,  and  tin* 
deman<l  for  the  fruit  at  4  cents  per|>oun<l  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply.  Oranges  are  gnnvn  alontr  the  (iulf  coast. 
l»ut  even  there  the  winters  are  occasionally  so  cold  as  to 
make  them  unprofitable. 

Among  the  small  fruits  strawberries  are  the  most  im- 
portant, being  grown  by  thousan<ls  of  acres.  They  are 
grown  more  extetisively  in  the  central  district  than  else- 
where, though  there  is  a  considerable  acreage  in  the 
northeastern  district  also.  In  the  Gulf  coast  district 
the  plants  grow  well  and  bear  abundantly,  but  the  fruit 
grown  there  is  xisually  softer  an<l  less  desirai)le  for 
shipping  than  that  {;n»wn  in  drier  localities  Bubacli, 
Crescent,  Gandy,  Wartiel<l  and  ]Michel  a.*e  the  favorito 
varieties.  Shipments  i)egin  about  the  first  of  April,  and 
the  l)ulk  of  the  crop  is  gathered  during  the  next  six 
weeks,  thoutrh  occasional  shipments  are  made  during 
every  month  of  the  year. 

Grapes  {frowand  bear  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  long  season  for 
growth  develops  very  stronir  vines  which  are  never  in- 
jured by  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  latest  ripening  sorts 
have  ample  time  formatxirintr.  The  early  varieties  ripen 
about  .June  20  in  the  (iulf  coast  district,  and  about  .July 
10  in  the  northeastern  district.  an«l  nearly  all  the  crop 
is  {;athere<l  by  Ausrust  1.  This  early  ri[)ening  <»f  the 
fnrt  enables  the  grower  to  secure  hiyh  prices  for  his 
early  shipments,  but  a  ciop  which  matures  in  the  heat 
of  midsummer  cannot  J»e  kept  profitably,  even  in  cold 
storage,  l)ut  must  l)e  maiketed  at  once,  retrardless  of 
price.  Champion.  Ives.  Delaware,  Niagara,  Perkins  and 
Herbemont  are  among  the  more  popular  varieties.  The 
Scuppernong  (  VU\n  rotnndifolia )  is  a  valuable  native 
species  which  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  state  for  home 
use  and  for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  but  is  not  a  ship- 
pin  ir  variety. 

Blackberries  and  dewberries  grow  spontaneously  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  and  have  proved  (juite  profitable 
in  cultivation,  the  Lucretia,  Dallas  and  other  hybrids 
being  the  favorite  varieties.  Neither  currants  nor  goose- 
berries do  well  in  any  part  of  the  state,  as  they  make  a 
nev-  growth  and  come  into  bloom  soon  after  the  fall  rain-* 
begin,  and  soon  become  so  weakened  as  to  beworthles>. 
Raspberries  do  well  when  plante<l  on  soils  c«mtainimj 
sufficient  moisture,  but  are  seldom  grown  for  market 
excepting  in  the  northeastern  district.  Turner  is  the 
favorite  variety,  and  the  blackcaps  are  rarely  seen. 

The  growing  of  early  vegetables  for  northern  market 
is  followed  more  e.xtensively  and  is  more  generally  prof- 
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itable  than  is  the  jfrowinjf  of  fruit.H.  FieM  plantinjjs  of 
radi<«hfs.  pj-as  and  other  hardj-  sorts  be^in  in  January. 
Shipin»?nts  hej;in  by  the  first  of  March  and  continue  un- 
til the  melon  crop  is  harvested  in  July.  The  first  crop 
of  Irish  potatoes,  mostly  Early  Ohio  and  Triumph,  is 
ready  for  market  in  May,  and  ih  Au>fi»i*t  a  second  crop 
is  often  planted  which  matures  in  November,  when  it 
finds  a  ready  home  market,  (»r  is  left  in  the  ground  until 
early  sprinjr,  when  it  is  placed  on  the  northern  markets 
as  "new  potatoes  just  received  from  Bermuda,"  and 
brinffs  a  hijfh  price.  This  second  crop,  however,  is  un- 
certain, as  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  prompt  jrrowth  if 
seed  frouj  the  early  crop  is  use<l,  and  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  secure  northern  seed  so  late  in  the  season. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  ^rown  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
are  shipped  from  July  until  March.  Aspara^rus  is  a 
profitable  early  crop  which  is  jjjrown  quite  larjrely  in  the 
central  district,  and  seems  wholly  free  from  rust  or 
other  diseases.  Rhubarb  is  unable  to  endure  the  heat 
of  the  loiij;  summer.  an<l  the  roots  soon  decay.  Beans, 
beets,  cabbajjes,  peas,  radishes  and  turnips  are  all  grown 
so  largely  as  to  be  shipped  in  car-load  lots  from  a  num- 
ber of  towns  in  the  northeastern  and  central  districts. 
The  crop  grown  more  widely  than  any  other  is  the 
tomato,  which  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
which  is  shipped  by  the  car-load  to  all  parts  of  the 
cotintry  from  Boston  to  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver. 
Many  single  growers  ship  by  car-lots,  and  in  June  from 
10  to  20  cars  are  shipped  daily  from  Crystal  Springs, 
with  nearly  as  many  from  Madison  Station  and 
Booneville,  besides  smaller  shipments  from  many 
otln-r  points. 

From  the  central  district,  shipments  are  made 
about  as  follows: 

Beans,  May  10  to  June  10. 
Beets,  April  20  to  June  1"). 
Cabbage,  May  1  to  June  5. 
Carrots,  April  20  to  June  10. 
Melons  (Gem),  June  20  to  July  20. 
Peaches,  June  1  to  August  1. 
Peas,  March  25  to  April  2.'). 
Potatoes,  Irish,  May  10  to  June  15. 
Radishes,  March  1  to  Aj>ril  15. 
Squash,  Summer.  May  15  to  June  15. 
Strawl>erries.  April  1  to  May  10. 
Turnips.  March  20  to  May  15. 
Tonuitoes,  May  25  to  July  4. 
Watermelons,  July  1  to  August  1. 

There  are  a  number  of  canneries  in  the  state, 
the  most  successful  being  those  at  Booneville 
and  Biloxi,  but  ordinarily  growers  find  it  more 
profitable  to  ship  products  to  northern  markets 
than  to  sell  at  ])rices  which  canners  can  afford. 

Xo  statistics  are  available  on  which  definite 
statements  of  the  total  shipments  from  the  state 
can  be  based.   Crystal  Springs,  in  the  central  dis- 
trict, probably  ships  more  than  any  other  single 
]K>iMt.     The  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  that  place  amounted   to  0.38  cars  in  1898, 
while  in  the  very  unfavorable  season  of  1899  the 
numV)er  fell  to  about  400.     Partial  reports  from 
other  points  indicate  that  shipments,  in  car-lots, 
aiuotmt  to  not  less  than  5,000  cars  annually,  in  addition 
to  nearly  as  much  more  which  is  shipped  in  small  lots. 
The  northeastern  and  central  districts  ship  principally 
to  northern  markets,  while  the  Hull  coast  district  finds 
its  markets  in  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  many 
foreign  vessels  loading  in  Ship  Island  harbor.    Nearly 
the  entire  business  has  been   developed  in  the  last  15 
years,  and  each  succeeding   year  shows  a  marked  in- 
crease in  its  volume.    New  localities  are  being  opened, 
the  work  is  becoming  better  organized,  and,  with  the 
increase  of  the   business    the   markets   are   becoming 
more  steady,  prices  more  uniform,  and  the  pntfits  more 
satisfactory  than  in  the  early  days.    The  business  has 
by  no  means  reached  its  full  development,  and  will  not 
do  so  for  years  to  come.  g^  jj,  Tracy. 

MISSOURI  HORTICULTURE.  Fig.  1410.  Its  central 
position  gives  Missouri  a  medium  climate,  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  a  variety  of  horticultural  products.  The 
native  flora  embraces  both  northern  and  southern  plants. 


The  wild  American  crab  and  the  Juneberry,  capable  of 
enduring  the  rigors  of  a  north«'rn  winter,  "fiourish  here 
in  the  same  forests  with  the  more  southern  persiuiniou 
an<l  papaw.  The  northern  grapes  of  the  Labrusca  type, 
like  Concord,  are  among  the  stantlard  varieties,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  more  tender  l'itin  rotitudifolia, 
of  which  the  southern  Scuppernong  is  the  most  familiar 
cultivated  sort,  grows  wild  in  the  rich  river  bottoms. 
While  the  berries  and  small  fruits  common  to  the  north- 
ern states  endure  well  the  warmer  clinuite  of  Missouri, 
the  oriental  y>ersimmon  and  Knglish  walnut  are  hardy  as 
far  north  as  the  central  ]>art  of  the  state. 

Missouri's  central  position  is  also  favorable  to  the 
marketing  of  her  fruit.  Berries  and  pea«di<s  are  sent  to 
nearly  all  the  principal  markets  east  of  the  li-x  ky  moun- 
tains from  Boston  and  Baltinmre  on  the  east  to  Omaha, 
Denver  and  Pueblo  on  the  w<'st,  and  from  St.  Paul  aiul 
Detroit  on  the  north  to  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  (Jalves- 
ton  on  the  south.  The  grain-raising,  mining  and  graz- 
ing states  to  the  west  an<l  northwest,  where  but  little 
fruit  is  ])ro<luced,  furnish  a  growing  market  for  ^lissouri 
fruit.  The  Mississi{>pi  and  Missouri  rivers,  touching 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  state,  give  cheap 
freight  rates  north,  soiith  and  northwest,  while  direct 
railroad  connection  with  the  Gulf  ports  affords  cheap 
shipments  of  apples  to  Eur(H)ean  markets. 

The  following  figures  give  the  average  montlily  rain- 
fall in  inches  forthe  past  six  years,  recorded  at  Columbia 
bv  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau: 
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1410.    Missouri. 
The  diagonal  shading  in  the  southern  half  designates  the    )ziirk  up- 
lift.   The  double-line  shading  along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers 
shows  the  loess  formation.    The  slinrt-line  cross-shading  designates 
the  parts  where  fruit-growing  is  much  developed. 

Jan.,  1.89;  Feb.,  2.57;  March.  2.97;  April,  4.52;  May, 
5.87;  June,  4. 50;  Julv.  4.85:  Aug..  2.81;  Sept.,  3.(;0; 
Oct.,  1.40;  Nov.,  2.87;    Dec,  2.02. 

While  these  figures  show  that  the  rainfall  is  ample, 
and  well  distributed  throughout  *he  year,  the  records 
also  show  that  the  percentage  of  sunny  days  in  this  im- 
mediate section  is  high.  During  August,  Septentber 
and  October  especially,  when  most  of  our  fruit  is  ma- 
turing, the  average  amount  of  bright  sunlight  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  majority  of  our  orchard 
states.  No  doubt  the  intense  sunlight  and  proximity  to 
the  airy  prairies  are  important  factors  in  producing  the 
rich  color  and  high  flavor  of  Missouri  fruit,  and  may 
also  account,  in  part,  at  least,  for  its  comparative  free- 
dom from  many  of  the  ftmgous  diseases  which  are 
known  to  thrive  best  in  a  moist,  cloudy  atmosphere. 

The  topograph}'  and  soil  of  the  state  are  both  favor- 
able to  fruit-growing.  The  undulating  areas,  intersected 
by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, lire  amply  provided  with  both  soil  an<l  atmos- 
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pheric  drainage.  The  noil  varies  from  tlie  liffht,  deep 
flinty  soil  of  tlie  Ozarks,  and  the  drift  of  the  "Uk'sh" 
fumiation  (se*-  Inwn  ),  to  the  rieh  soil  of  the  prairie  open- 
iiit^saiid  still  heavier  soils  of  tlie  river  lK>ttoins.  and  tlie 
8wanip  hinds  to  the  soiit)ieast,  atTordini;  choice  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  The  immense  crops  of  corn  and  >rar- 
den  vegetables.  Honietinu'H  ffrt»wn  in  younjf  orchards, 
and  the  cl<»ver  aiul  cow  peas,  jrrown  to  prevent  washin^^c 
of  the  soil  in  steep  hillside  orchards,  prove  (perhaps 
too  frequently),  that  even  the  so-calie/l  "fruit  lands" 
are  capable  of  yielding  a  great  variety  of  protlucts.    In 


1411.  Ben  Davis  (X^^). 
One  of  the  "big  red  apples  "  of  the  Ozarks. 

fact,  one  great  reason  ■why  Missouri  has  not  earlier 
taken  front  rank  as  a  fruit  state  is  because  natural  con- 
ditions for  general  agriculture  are  tt>o  favorable.  It  re- 
fiuires  too  great  an  effort  to  exclude  the  encroaching 
blue  grass  and  live  stock  from  orchard  areas  where 
tlirifty  young  trees  fruit  themselves  to  death  in  the 
unequal  struggle  for  existence  and  the  reproduction  of 
their  kind. 

The  last  report  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society  ( ]8!>7)  contains  Secretary  (loodman's  estimate 
of  the  quantity  and  value  of  fruit  produced  in  the  state 
that  year,  as  follows:  Apples  — north  Missouri,  2,500,000 
l>arrels;  central  Missouri,  3.500,000;  south  Missouri, 
3,000,000;  total  value  of  apples,  $12,000,000.  Peaches 
—north  Missouri.  .500,000  bushels;  central  ^lissouri, 
l,000.00«1;southMissouri,2,000,000;totalvalueof  peaches, 
$.'},500,(MX).  Total  value  of  berries,  $2,500,000.  Total 
value  of  pears,  cherries,  plums  and  gn.pes,  $1,500,000. 
These,  with  nuts  and  miscellaneous  fruiis.  reach  a  total 
value  of  $20,000,000  for  the  Missouri  fruit  crop  for  1897. 
This  report  is  based  ujxm  figures  olUained  from  the 
various  railroads  and  shippers,  and  may  be  relied  upon 
as  beiner  approximately  correct.  Considering  the  fact 
that  a  few  years  ajro  ^Missouri  could  hardly  lay  claim  to 
being  a  great  fruit -producing  state,  the  above  figures 
indicate  very  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  in  recent 
years.  In  1898  more  young  trees  were  planted  than 
in  any  previous  year,  showing  an  accelerating  tendency 
toward  this  line  of  business.  A  number  of  orchards  in 
the  state  comprise  over  one  thousand  acres  each.  The 
size  and  number  of  these  large  orchards  is  annually  be- 
ing increased. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  apple  is  the  leading  fruit,  ex- 
ceeding in  value  all  other  kinds  combined.  Careful 
study  shows  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  best 
prices  prevail  in  those  parts  of  the  state  where  the  most 
apples  are  grown,  and  where,  consequently,  there  is  the 
sharpest  competition  among  buyers.  The  peach  ranks 
second  in  importance,  and  the  berries  third.  The  city  of 
Sarcoxie  shipped  239  car-loads  of  strawberries  in  1897, 


and  now  1,500  acres  of  strawberries  are  growing  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Liberal  is  one  nt  the  largest  black- 
berry centers.  Hermann  and  several  points  in  the  Ozarks 
munufwture  large  ({uantities  of  grape  wine. 

Aside  troni  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Station  in  the  proniulirati<m  of  horticul- 
tural work,  the  Missituri  Botanical  (iarden  at  St.  Louis, 
being  of  interiuitional  influence  and  importance,  cannot 
fail,  with  its  splendid  equipment  and  able  management, 
to  lend  an  especially  strengthening  influence  to  the  hor- 
ticulture of  the  state  in  which  it  is  located.  The  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Siwiety,  with  nearly  one  hun- 
dred local  societies  as  auxiliaries,  under  the  competent 
leadership  of  its  officers  ami  organize*!  effort  of  its 
members,  is  doing  much  tt»war<l  the  development  of  hor- 
ticulture. 

While  horticulture  is  already  one  of  the  leading  in- 
terests of  Missouri,  the  p<)ssibilities  of  the  state  in  that 
direction  have  not  yet  even  been  approached.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  soil  naturally  well  adapte<l  to  fruit 
culture  has  ever  been  cultivated,  and  there  are  many 
phases  of  horticulture  that  have  not  been  developed. 
In  recent  years,  however,  steps  in  advance  are  rapidly 
being  taken.  The  best  growers  no  longer  cling  to  an- 
cient traditions  and  obsolete  practices,  but  are  evolving 
methods  adapted  to  the  new  conditicms  of  the  West. 
Capitalists  of  extensive  business  training  are  invest- 
ing in  orchanls,  and  their  business  ability,  combined 
with  the  skill  of  the  practical  grower,  is  resulting  in 
better  marketing  and  general  management  of  the  in- 
dustry. New  varieties,  better  adapted  to  local  conditions, 
are  being  originated.  Our  native  fruits  and  nuts  are 
receiving  attention,  and  improved  varieties  of  these  are 
already  the  result.  The  working  up  of  surplus  and  in- 
ferior fruit  by  canning,  evaporating,  cider  and  wine- 
making  and  distilling  is  increasing  the  value  of  the 
fruit  product,  and  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  peas  and 
other  garden  vegetables  is  quite  extensively  carri«»l  on 
in  some  sectioas.  In  fact,  the  horticulture  of  the  state 
is  in  a  rapidly  growing  condition,  and  bids  fair  to  reach 
very  importjiut  proportions.  j_  q^  Whitten. 

MISTLETOE  of  the  Old  World  is  Viscum  aibum;  of 
America,  Phoradendrou  flavesctns.         :  ^ 

MITCH£LLA  (Dr.  John  Mitchell,  of  Virginia,  one  of 
the  lirst  American  botanists;  correspondent  of  Lin- 
naeus). Jfiihidctit .  This  includes  the  Partridge-berry, 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  hardiest  of  native  perennial 
trailers.  It  has  small,  shining,  evergreen,  roundish  Ivs., 
sometimes  nuirked  with  white  lines,  and  bright  scarlet 
berries,  often  borne  in  pairs,  which  renmin  all  winter 
and  make  a  charming  effect  when  peeping  through  the 
snow.  This  plant  can  be  easily  collecte<l,  and  is  also 
procurable  from  many  dealers  in  hardy  plants.  It 
thrives  under  evergreen  trees,  forming  dense  mats. 
The  fls.,  which  are  borne  in  spring,  are  small,  white, 
with  pinkish  throats,  and  are  fragrant.  The  berries  are 
edible,  but  nearly  tasteless.  Fls.  twin,  the  ovaries 
united  into  one;  calyx  4-toothed :  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
4-lobed;  lobes  spreading,  densely  bearded  inside,  val- 
vate  in  the  bud :  fr.  a  2-eved  berrv. 


^"^M^^^ 


1412.   Partridge-berry— Mitchclla  rcpens  (XJ4). 

repens,  Linn.  Partkidoe-berrv.  Squaw-berrv.  Fig. 
1412.  Lvs.  opposite,  round-ovate,  petioled,  with  minute 
stipules:  fls.  in  pairs,  on  the  apex  of  a  peduncle.  Nova 
Scotia  to  Minn.,  south  to  Fla.  and  Tex.  G.W\F.  42. 
D.  81.  Mn.3:49.  L.  B.  C.  10:979. -Attractive  in  half- 
shaded  spots  in  the  wild  garden  and  rockeries.  l*ropa- 
gated  by  division  of  roots. 

3f.  nrata,  DC.,  from  Ecuador,  is  the  only  other  species.  It  has 
solitary,  sessile  fls.,  and  ovate,  acutish  lvs.    Not  cult. 

~    ~~~"     "^  "'^  "  "^   M.  B.  COULSTON. 
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MITELLA  (diminutive  of  mitra,  a  ca)  ;  applied  to  the 
form  of  the  young  pod).  Saxifragihi't>  .  Mitkewokt. 
BiHHOP'8-CAP.  Six  or  7  8pe<Mes  of  low  sU-nder  ptren- 
nialH,  with  somewhat  oreepint;  rootstoe  .s  au<l  racrnifs 
of  ainall  and  srreenish  or  white  ttn.  i'l  sely  related  to 
Tiarelia,  but  the  p«  •  iIh  of  the  latter  are    ntire.  while  in 

Mitellu  they  ire  beautifully 
pinnatitid.  Lvs.  round, 
lifiirt-shaped  alternate,  ex- 
••ept  in  one  s  >ecies,  on  root- 
stock  or  run  jers,  with  slen- 
der petioles:  those  on  tiow- 
ering  stems  opposite,  if  any- 
<-ulyx  shot  ,  .^-lobed,  tlie 
lolies  valvate  in  the  oud, 
spreading:  petals."),  inserted 
on  throat  of  calyx, ven.'  slen- 
der; stamens  10  or  .^»,  very 
short:  fr.  soon  widely  de- 
hiscent. Natives  of  N. 
Anjer.,  2  species  in  E.Asia. 
—  Offered  by  .some  dealers 
in  native  plants. 

Scapes  Hsually  haflesi. 

B.    FLi.  numerous. 

trifida,  (Truham.  Lv8. 
round-renifomi  or  cordate, 
erenately  toothed  an<l  some- 
times incised  or  lol>ed,  !-.'{ 
in.  across:  scape  9-12  in. 
long:  fls, somewhat  scattered 
on  one  side  of  spike;  petals 
If-o-parted,  small;  stamens 
5,  opp<  site  the  calvx  lobes, 
N.  Calif,  to  Brit.  Col.  and 
Rocky  Mts. 

BB.  Fls.  fell'  (about 
5). 
ntida,  Linn.  Fig. 
1413.  Lvs.  rounded  or  kid- 
ney-shaped, deeply  and  dou- 
bly crenate:  raceme  4-<)  in. 
long.  Does  well  in  moist 
siiadv  situations.  Mav-.July. 
Westward  to  Brit.  Col.  A. 
O.  13:518. 

AA.    Scapes  bearing  leaves. 

B.    Lvs.  on  scape  alter- 
nate. 

caul^Bcens,  Xutt.  Raceme 
loose  :  stamens  alternate 
with  the  piiinatifid  petals. 
Brit.  Col.  to  Ore. 

BB.    //«'.'*.  on  scape  opposite. 

diph^lla,  Linn.  Lvs. 
ai'uteiy  heart-shaped,  some- 
what 3-5-lobed,  toothed:  ra- 
ceme (>-8  in.  long.  Mav. 
Eastern  V.  S.  V.  12:189.- 
A  good  plant  for  the  rockery.         M.  B.  Coulston. 


1413.    Mitella  nuda. 
Nearly  natural  size. 


MITREWORT.  Mitella.  Talze  JAitrewoTt  is  Tia re Ua. 

MITEIOSTlQMA  (Greek,  mitre-shaped  stigma  ;  from 
the  conspicuous  stigma,  which  is  club-shaped,  the  2-cut 
summit  suggesting  a  cap).  Jfubiact<p.  This  includes 
the  charming  evergreen  tender  shrub  known  to  the 
trade  as  Gardenia  citriodora.  It  makes  a  low  or  medium- 
sized  bush  of  compact  and  branching  habit  and  bears  a 
great  profusion  of  fls.  which  resemble  those  of  the 
orange  in  odor,  size,  color  and  general  appearance.  The 
fls.  are  white,  salver-shaped,  o-lobed,  tipped  with  pink 
in  the  bud,  and  borne  in  dense  axillarj'  clusters.  This 
delightful  plant  is  a  favorite  in  the  South,  together  with 
the  Cape  .Jessamine,  but  is  little  known  in  northern  con- 
servatories. The  genus  contains  2  species.  For  distinc- 
tions from  Ganlenia  and  Randia,  see  Gardenia. 

axill&re,  Hochst.  {Gardenia  citriodora,  Hook.).  Lvs. 
opposite,    petiolate,    elliptic-lanceolate,    subacuminate, 


glabrous;  stipules  awl-shaped  from  a  bri»ad  bas«':  calyx 
not  ribt>ed,  IoIh-n  lanceolate,  acuminate,  equal:  corolla 
tube  twice  as  lonif  us  the  calvx,  lobes  t>b<ivate,  <ibtuse. 
S.  Afr.  B.M.  4987.  R.H.  Ife.'/y,  p.  175;  1880:34H  (excel- 
lent!).   F.S.  12:12:>4.  y;    ^ 

M'MAHON.    See  p.  9G3. 

MOCCASIN   FLOWEB. 

species  of  t'ypripedium. 


North  American  name   for 


MOCK  ORANGE.    See  PhiJadelphun. 

MOHRIA  (from  Daniel  Mohr.  a  (ierman  botanist;  died 
1H08).  Sihizin''treiP.  A  g«'iius  of  .South  African  ferns, 
having  the  haliit  of  Clu-ilaiithcs.  \t\\X  the  sporangia  (»f 
the  Schizjeaceff".  A  single  species,  J/,  vnffrorum,  is  rare 
in  cultivation  in  America.  l.  jj.  Underwood. 

MOLE  PLANT.  Euphorbia  Lafhi/ris  (see  Fig.  800, 
p.  .')<;4). 

MOLlHIA  (J.  Molina,  a  writer  upon  Chilean  plants). 
Graminece.  A  genus  of  perennial  grasses  allied  to  Era- 
grostis,  containing  a  single  species.  Native  of  central 
Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and  sparingly  introduced 
in  the  I'nited  States.  Tanicle  contracted:  spikelets  2-4- 
ttd.,  more  or  less  purplish:  glumes  somewhat  unequal: 
11. -glume  3-nerved,  rounded  on  back, pointed  butawnless. 

caerCllea,  Moench  (A  ira  cariihn,  Linn.).  Culms  tufted, 
1-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  rather  ritfjtl.  slender  i>ointed.  The 
usual  form  in  cult,  is  var.  varieg4ta,  with  striped  lvs., 
used  for  bedding.  .      a.  S.  Hitchcock. 

MOLUCCA  BALM.    Jlohtccella  la  vis. 

M0LUCC£LLA  (diminutive  made  from  Molucca). 
Also  written  Jlollurrlla.  Lubiiita .  This  includes  tl:e 
Shell  Flower,  a  quaint  old  annual  plant,  that  self-sows 


1414.  Moluccella  lacvis  (XK). 

in  old-fashioned  gardens,  but  is  now  rarely  advertised 
for  sale.  Its  chief  feature  is  its  great  cup-shaped  calyx 
an  inch  long,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  inconspicu- 
ous corolla     (See  Fig.  1414.)    Later  four  white  seeds  or 
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nutlets  appear  in  the  cup  or  shell-like  calyx,  and  add 
to  the  intertst.  The  corollas  are  crapinj?,  the  upper  lip 
forming  a  sort  of  hood,  which  ^nay  be  notched  or  not, 
the  lower  lip  3-cut,  the  side  lobes  bein^;  oblong  and 
somewhat  erect,  the  middle  one  larger,  inversely  heart- 
shaped  and  deeply  notched.  Of  25  described  names 
only  2  now  remain  in  this  genus  as  good  species.  Ben- 
tham  &  Hooker  place  this  genus  near  Lamiim.  Other 
genera  of  garden  value  in  which  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  is  concave  or  vaulted  and  often  villous  within 
are  Stachys,  Leonurus  and  Phlomis.  From  these  >Io- 
luccella  is  easily  <ii.stinguished  by  its  calyx.  These 
plants  are  hardy  annuals,  flowering  in  midsummer.  The 
fls.  are  white,  tipped  pink,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  thrust  out 
of  the  calyx,  and  borne  in  whorls  of  G-10. 

A.    Calyx  not  prickly. 
laevis,  Linn.    Shell  Flower.    Molucca  Balm.    Fig. 
1414.    Height  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  roundish,  with  coarse  round 
teeth:  calyx  obscurely  5-angled.     W.  Asia.    B.M.  1852. 
—  FIs.  odorous. 

AA.    Calyx  beset  with  long  prickles. 

spindsa,  Linn.  Height  6-8  ft. :  Ivs.  ovate,  deeply  and 
sharply  cut:  calyx  with  1  long  spine  above  and  7  others 
below.  S.  Eu.,  Syria.  B.R.  15:^'H4  (as  Clnismoitid  in- 
CMrt).— Annual  or  biennial,  with  orownish  red  square 
stems,  bristling  calyx  and  gaping  corolla.  Said  to  have 
been  cult,  in  Eng.  since  15%.  w_  yi^ 

M0M6RDICA  {mordeo,  to  bite,  since  the  seeds  appear 
to  have  been  bitten).  Cucurbitacece.  There  are  25  spe- 
cies of  Momordica,  chiefly  African,  according  to  Cog- 
niaux  (DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  3).  They  are  annual  or  per- 
ennial tendril-climbing  herbs  of  tropical  countries,  some 
of  which  are  cult,  for  ornament  and  also  for  the  edible 
fruits.  The  fls.  are  monoecious  or  dioecious,  the  stami- 
nate  solitary  or  panicled.  the  pistillate  solitary.  Corolla 
an«i  calyx  similar  in  sterile  and  fertile  fls. :  corolla  seg- 
ments .5.  often  extending  nearly  to  the  base,  making  a 
rotate  or  broadly  campanuiate  flower;  stamens  usually 
3,  the  short  filaments  free,  one  of  the  anthers  1-loculed 
and  the  others  2-loculed:  style  single  and  long,  with  3 
stigmas:  fr.  oblong  or  nearly  spherical,  small,  often 
rough,  usually  many-seeded,  sometimes  splitting  into 
3  valves,  bur  usually  indehiscent:  seeds  usually  flat- 
tened, often  oddly  marked  or  sculptured.  Tendrils  sim- 
ple—in this  distinguished  from  Luff  a.  Momordicas  are 
known  to  American  gardens  as  ornamental  vines,  but 
the  fruits  of  M.  Charantia  are  eaten  by  the  American 
Chinese.  They  are  tender  annuals.  They  thrive  where 
cucumbers  and  gourds  will.  M.  Elaterium  of  the  cata- 
logues is  Ecballium,  which  see. 

A.  Bract  about  midway  on  the  peduncle,  entire:  all 
peduncles  bracted. 

Chardntia,  Linn.  Balsam  Pear,  Running  10  ft.  or 
more,  the  stem  slightly  pul)escent  and  furrowed:  Ivs. 
roundish,  dull  green,  pubescent  beneath  (at  least  on  the 
ribs).  5-7  lobey  with  rounded  siauses,  the  lobes  sharp- 
toothed  and  notched:  fls,  yellow.  1  in.  across,  both  the 
sterile  and  fertile  solitary:  fr.  yellowish,  oblong,  pointed, 
furrowed  lengthwise  and  tuberculate,  0  or  7  in.  long, 
at  maturity  splitting  into  3  divisions  and  discKising  the 
bright  scarlet  arils  of  the  white  or  brov\ni  carved  seeds. 
Trop.  Asia  and  Africa,  and  naturalized  in  W.  Indies. 
B.  M.  2455.  A,  G.  13:525,  R.  H.  18«J9,  pp.  0.10-1. -The 
Chinese  about  the  American  cities  grow  this  plant  under 
the  name  of  La-kwa,  for  *he  edible  pulpy  arils  sur- 
rounding the  seeds,  and  also  for  the  edible  fruit  itself 
(which  is  prepared,  usually  by  ooiling,  before  it  is  ripe). 
The  rind  is  sometime?  dried  and  u.^ed  in  medicinal 
preparations  (see  Bailey,  Bull.  67,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta., 
with  illustr. ).  The  odd  seeds  cause  it  to  be  called  the 
"Art  Pumpkin"  by  some. 

AA.  Bract  of  sterile  peduncle  near  the  top,  toothed:  pe- 
duncle of  fert  le  flower  bracted  at  base  or  not 
at  all. 

Balsimina,  Lin  i.  Balsam  Apple.  Slenderer  and 
more  graceful,  bright  groen  throughout,  glabrous,  the 
foliage  smaller  and  neatei .  Ivs.  cordate-orbicular  in 
outline,  3  in.  or  less  across,  3-5-lobed,  with  round-Ml 
sinuses,  the  lobe^i  and  the  few  notches  or  teeth  acute: 


fls.  solitary,  nearly  or  quite  1  in.  across,  yellow,  often 
with  blackish  center:  fr.  orange,  2-3  in.  long,  ovoid  and 
more  or  less  narrowed  each  way,  smooth  or  tuberculate: 
seeds  compressed,  nearly  sm'K)th.  Widely  distributed 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  the  W.  Indies. 
G.C.  1848:271.  R.H.  1857,  p.  182. -A  neat  vine,  growing 
4-6  ft. 

AAA.  Bract  near  the  top  of  the  sterile  peduncle,  entire. 

involucr&ta,  E,  Meyer.  Much  like  3f.  BaUamina,  but 
te'^th  of  Ivs.  blunt,  with  a  short  mucro,  fls.  larger,  bract 
much  larger:  fls.  white  or  cream-white,  often  dotted 
with  black:  fr.  sulfur-yellow,  changing  to  scarlet,  burst- 
ing, 2  in.  long.  S.  Af r.  R.H.  1865:3,50  (as  J/^.  if(//sa»ij«rt, 
var.  leui'antha  ).  B.M.  6932,  — A  very  slender  and  grace- 
ful climber,  with  the  peduncle  bract  against  the  calyx, 
like  an  involucre.    Int.  to  Amer.  trade  about  1890, 

M.  Cochinchinensis,  Spreng.  (M.  mixta.  Roxbg.\  is  a  large 
speeies  with  ;MoLed  Ivs.,  pale  yellow,  parple-eye«l  fls..  4  in. 
across,  and  an  ol>long,  bright  red  fr.  4-7  in.  long.  F.-vrther  In- 
dia. B.M.  5145.  F.S.  14:1478.   G.C.  III.  16:531.   G.M.  37:777. 

L.  H.  B. 

MONARDA  (after  Nicolas  Monardes,  a  Spaniard,  who 
published  in  1571  a  book  containing  the  earliest  picture  of 
an  American  plant.  See  Fig.  1077).  Labihtve.  Hop 
Mint.  This  includes  the  Oswego  Tea(J/'.  did'  la), 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  native  wild  flowe  ^,  be- 
ing surpassed  in  the  intensity  of  its  red  only  by  the  car- 
dinal flower.  It  is  a  rather  coarse  herb,  with  large  heads 
of  gfping,  wide-mouthed  fls.,  which  have  none  of  the 
refinement  of  our  cardinal  flower.     For  mass  effects. 


1415.  Monarda  didyma  (Xj^). 

however,  these  plants  are  very  striking.  They  grow 
wild  along  the  banks  of  streams,  lighting  up  the  dark 
comers  of  the  woods.  This  suggests  their  proper  place 
in  landscape  gardening.  They  should  be  grov  n  in 
masses,  in  .vild  spots  against  a  dark  background.  How- 
ever, they  can,  if  desired,  be  grown  in  an  ordinar  sunny 
border  without  more  moisture  than  usual.  As  a  bedding 
plant  they  would  be  inf'^rior  to  Salcia  coccinea,  the 
flowers  being  shorter-lived.  The  white- and  rose-colored 
varieties  are  less  desirable.  3f.  fintulosa  is  the  same 
type  of  plant,  and  is  procurable  in  colors  ranging  from 
white,  flesh  color  and  lilac,  through  rose  and  crimson  to 
deep  purple,  but  not  scarlet.  This  species  is  very  vari- 
able in  height.  The  lighter  colored  vai'ieties  are  usu- 
ally less  robust. 

Monardas  .  re  easy  of  culture,  thriving  in  any  good 
soil  Tley  spread  quickly,  and  therefore  need  frequent 
separu:;.m,  which  operation  is  best  done  in  the  spring, 
as  plants  disturbed  in  the  fall  will  often  winter-kill. 

Monurda  is  a  genus  of  9  species  of  aromatic  American 
herbs:  Ivs.  usually  dentate:  fls.  often  bornt  in  dense 
heads,  surr''un<'.  d  by  an  involucre  of  colored  bracts; 
calyx  tabu.^r,  iu-nerved,  with  5  nearly  ecjual  teeth;  co- 
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rolla  narrow  or  dilated  at  the  throat,  2-lipped,  middle 
lobe  of  the  lower  lip  larger  thau  the  lateral  ;  perfect 
stamens  2.  There  are  2  sections  of  the  genus,  the  spe- 
cies here  described  belonging  to  Eumonarda,  in  which 
the  heads  are  generally  solitary  and  terminal,  the  sta- 
mens and  style  conspicuously  thrust  out,  and  the  root 
perennial.  The  following  grow  lH-23^  ft.  high.  One 
of  the  common  Horse-Mints  is  JI.  punctata  (A.G.  14:15), 
but  it  is  not  in  the  trade. 

A.    Ciihjx  slightly  hairy  at  the  thro^  . 

didyma,  Linn.  (.If.  A'a ?»?/<)«(/,  Pursh).  Oswego  Tea. 
Bee-Balm.  Fkaokant  Balm.  Fig.  1415.  Stem  acutely 
4-angled:  Ivs.  thin,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate.  B.M'. 
145  (erroneously  as  ^f.  fistiila.sa,  var.).  and  54(J.  Vars. 
dlba  and  rdsea,  Hort.,  are  offered,  but  the  latter  should 
be  compaied  with  the  next  species.  In  1893  John  Saul 
advertised  M.  Kahnhimt  as  if  horticulturally  distinct, 
calling  it  the  tinest  of  Jlonardas.  — Suited  to  moister 
positions  than  the  others. 

AA.    Calyx  densely  beanled  at  the  throat.  ■ 

B.    Lvs.  petioled. 

''i*»«1fvi  .,  Lhtk.  Wild  Bergajiot.  Sometimes  called 
B*~  '  .r  o.  .;  J  'sery  catalogues,  but  the  Bergamot  of 
the  Oivi'^'or'"'  •■'  'fenfha  odortita.  Stem  mostly  obtusely 
angler'  /  .  fln  r:  ris.  purple.  July,  later  than  M. 
dulyr.  .  V."f.  .  )ra,  Gray.  Fls.  crimson  or  rosy  red. 
Var.  mdttl; ,  '  .ii  v^r.  purpitreo.  Hort.).  Fls.  deep  pur- 
ple. S.B.F.G.  98.  L,.B.C.U:\\mi  (ti%  M.  purpurea). 
Var.  m611is,  Benth.  (M.  mdUis,  Linn.i.  Fls,  rtesh-color 
to  lilac.  B.M.  2958  (as  M.  menthvefolia) .  —  'SWW  grow  in 
dry  positions. 

BB.    Lvs.  nearly  sessile,  at  least  helotv. 

Bradburi&na,  Beck.  Fls.  light  purple,  spotted  darker 
on  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  lateral  ones.  June.  111.  to  Tenn.  and 
Kans.  B.M.  .TilO  (erroneously  as  3(.  fistulosa}.—A  dry- 
ish position  suits  it  best. 

F.  W.  Barclay  and  W.  M. 

M0NARD£LLA  (diminutive  of  Monarda,  having  its 
aspect,  inrtorescence  and  calyx).  LabiHtvp.  Annual  or 
perennial  sweet-smelling  herbs,  natives  of  California. 
Lvs.  entire  or  obsc.^rely  toothed:  fls.  white,  rose-color 
or  purple,  compacted  in  terminal  heads  with  an  invo- 
lucre :  calyx  tubular,  narrow  or  long.  10-i;?nerved,  5- 
toothed;  the  teeth  short,  straight  and  nearly  equal:  the 
throat  naked  within;  stamens  4,  exserted.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  advertised,  and  can  be  secured  through 
■western  collectors. 

A.  Fls.  large,  comparatively  feir,  loosely  glomerate. 

macT&ntha,  Gray.  Perennial,  tufted,  about  9  in.  high: 
bracts  of  the  lO-L'O-tld.  hea<l  sometimes  whitish  or  pur- 
plish tinge«l :  corolla  about  1  *4  in.  long,  glabrous,  orange- 
red,  its  tube  fully  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx;  the 
lobes  lanceolate. 

Var.  n^na,  lyfJf.  vdna.  Gray).  Pubescent:  bracts 
whitish  or  rost  color:  fls.  smaller:  corolla  not  twice  the 
length  of  (alyx,  white  or  tinged  with  rose-color,  the 
slender  tube  pubescent. 

AA.  lis.  smaller,  more  nnmeroHS,  densely  capitate. 

B.    Plants  perennial. 

c.   leins  of  lvs.  numerous  and  prominent. 

villdsa,  Benth.    Bracts  ovate,  leafy,  pinnately  veined. 

cc.    Veins  of  lvs.  not  prominent. 

odoratlssima,  Benth.  Bracts  thin,  membranous,  whit- 
ish or  pinkish,  inclined  to  parallel  venation. 

BB.  Plants  annual, 
lanceolita,  Gray.  Lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblong,  1-2  in. 
long,  tapering  below  into  slender  petioles,  the  margins 
even  and  entire:  bracts  leafy,  ovate  or  oblong,  mostly 
acute,  abundantly  vein  d  between  the  ril»s  or  primary 
veins  by  cross  vei-'lets.  jj,  g   Coulsto- 

H0N£^<LA.    A  section  of  Cyrtanthus. 

MONJ  US  (Greek,  single  delif^.* ;  from  the  pretty 
solitary  er).    Kricdcup.    Os?.     >  .WEREl*  PvROLA.    A 

f^enus  o       ae  species,  a  low  pr-    ;  <  il  herb:  stem  de- 


cumbent: lvs.  roundish,  clustered  at  base:  fls.  single, 
drooping,  from  top  of  slender  scape  2-6  in.  long,  white 
or  rose-colored,  6  lines  across;  petals  5,  widely-spread- 
ing, orbicular;  filaments  awl-shaped,  naked;  anthers  as 
in  Pyrola,  but  conspicuously  2-homed.  M.  grandifldra, 
S.  F.  Gray  ( J/,  uni flora,  A.  Gray  ).  grows  in  moist  wood- 
lands from  Labrador  to  Alaska,  in  mi(idle  states  and 
westward  along  the  mountains.  It  has  been  offered  by 
one  dealer  in  native  plants. 

MONEYWOET,  or  Creeping  Charlie,  is  Lysimachia 
yummularia. 

MONKEY  FLOWER.    See  Mimulus  luteus. 

MONKEY  PUZZLE.    Araucaria  imbricata. 

MONKSHOOD.    Aconitum. 

MONOGRAMMA  (Greek,  a  single  line;  alluding  to  the 
elongated  linear  sorus).  PolypoiUacfa .  A  tropical  genus 
of  several  small  species  of  grass-like  ferns,  rarely  seen 
in  cultivation.  l,  ^j   Underwood. 

M0N0L£NA  (Greek  words  referring  to  the  single 
spur-like  appendage  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  anther- 
connective).  Melnstor^ndceif.  About  4  species  of  stem- 
less  herbs  from  Colombia,  one  of  which  is  a  small  hot- 
house foliage  plant,  cult,  like  Bertolonia,  and  known  to 
the  trade  as  Bertolonia  primuhrflora.  It  has  metallic 
green  lvs.  4-<>  in.  long,  with  3-5  parallel  veins,  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  lvs.  a  showy  rosy  purple.  All  the 
species  have  a  characteristic  rootstock,  composed  of 
clusters  of  short,  thick  rhizomes,  prominently  scarred 
by  the  falling  of  the  lvs.,  and  the  fls.  are  numerous,  and 
resemble  a  primrose.  They  are  about  1  in.  across,  5- 
petaled,  pink,  and  borne  on  fleshy  scapes.  See  Berto- 
lonia. 

primulssflora,  Hook.  f.  (Bertolonia  primula' fldra, 
Hort.).  Glabrous:  lvs.  leathery,  broadly  elliptical:  ca- 
Ivx  lobes  broadlv  ovate-rounded.  B.M.  5818.  F.S.  18, 
p.  I(i2.    G.C.  1870:309,  tigs.  53,  54. 

MONOPANAX.    Referred  to  0»eo;^o Ha J-. 

M0NST£RA  (Latin,  a  mon.Hter),  Araceo'.  Monstera 
deliciosa  is  indeed  a  delicious  monster  in  more  senses 
than  one.  It  is  a  favorite  greenhouse  climber,  with  huge 
perforated  leaves,  whose  general  appearance  is  sure  to 
be  remembere«l  after  the  first  look.  (See  Figs.  1410, 
1417).  As  the  plant  climbs,  the  stems  emit  long,  aerial 
roots,  many  of  which  never  reach  the  ground,  but  sugeest 
the  fingers  of  some  fabulous  monster.    This  grotesque. 


1416.   Leaf  of  Mcnstcra  deliwiosa. 
Grown  under  glass  iu  the  North. 

dragon-like  aspect  is  very  pronounced  in  a  notable  speci- 
men in  Philadelphia  which  has  climbed  into  an  upper 
gallery  of  the  highest  house  in  H<)rticultural  Hall.  Fair- 
mount  Park.  !■  inally,  this  unique  plant  bears  an  edible 
fruit,  which   has  a  taste    between   a   pineapple   and  a 
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banana.  The  fruit  prows  about  6-8  in.  long,  and  looks 
like  a  Ions:  pine  cone,  the  rind  being  composed  of  hexa- 
gonal plates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1417.  The  Monstera  is  a 
satisfactory  greenhouse  subject,  even  in  a  young  stage, 
and  being  a  great  curiosity,  excites  much  comment  from 
visitors.  It  is  generally  kept  in  a  hothouse,  but  succeeds 
in  a  coolhouse  also.  It  is  commonly  allowed  to  grow  in 
a   spreading   rather  than   climbing   fashion ;    a  noble 


1417.  Monstera  deliciosa,  climbing  on  a  tree. 


specimen  of  this  kind  cultivated  in  Pittsburg  is  figured 
by  Wm.  F'alco.ier  in  A.F.  7:2."»:{. 

As  a  conservatory  plant  it  does  best  when  planted  out 
in  a  bed  of  rich  soil,  where  it  can  be  kept  within  bounds 
by  judicious  pruning.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  as 
it  fills  the  pots  in  which  it  is  planted  with  thick,  succu- 
lent roots  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  enduring  the  varying  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture in  a  dwelling  house,  as  nothing  short  of  a  freeze 
seems  to  hurt  it.  PropagHte<l  by  division  of  the  stem, 
witii  part  of  the  leaf  attache<l  wiiile  rooting. 

In  the  American  tropics  Monstera  deUciona  requires 
a  very  warm,  moist  climate  for  the  production  of  fruit. 
Although  it  naturally  grows  by  attaching  itself  to  trees 
and  creeping  up,  it  appears  to  be  more  fruitful  if  com- 
pelled to  grow  on  the  ground  without  climbing.  The 
fruit  is  green  in  color  until  it  ripens,  when  there  is  just 
a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  the  outer  rind  comes  oflf  in  bits  at 
a  touch. 

Mnusttern  aruminafa  is  the  correct  name  of  the  as- 
tonishing plant  known  to  the  trade  as  M(trcf)ravia  para- 
dora.  The  adult  Ivs.  are  something  like  those  of  M. 
dt'Iiciosa,  being  now  and  then  perforated,  but  generally 
pinnately  cut.  The  young  Ivs.  are  utterly  different,  be- 
ing mucii  smaller,  entire  and  heart-shaped.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  cases  of  dimorphism  celebrated  in 
horticultural  annals,  thmigh  that  of  Firnn  reptvs  Is 
more  familiar,  and  similar  ones  occur  in  Philodendron. 
In  its  younir  stage  M.  arvtnhiata  is  a  very  hanilscmie 
hothouse  climber,  with  thick,  roundish,  waxy  Ivs.,  which 


grow  in  two  ranks  and  overlap  one  another.  When  the 
plant  was  introduced  by  Bull,  it  was  shown  growing  on 
a  board  apparently  in  parasitic  fashion,  and  emitting 
aerial  roots.  It  seemed  most  like  a  Marcgravia,  but 
when  it  flowered  and  fruited  the  first  name  was  found 
to  be  one  of  the  wildest  possible  guesses.  Marcgravia 
is  a  dicotyledon  and  Monstera  a  monocotyledon,  and  the 
two  genera  are  as  far  apart  as  is  a  Camellia  fiom  a  Ja«  k- 
in-the-pulpit.  The  Monstera-like  Ivs.  are  likely  to  be 
developed  when  the  plant  reaches  15  ft.  In  the  young 
stage  the  plant  is  generally  allowed  to  clamber  over  a 
dead  log  or  tree-fern  trunk,  in  the  manner  of  Philoden- 
dron, which  see  for  culture.  Monstera  is  a  genus  of  13 
tropical  J  merican  climbers,  with  Ivs,  more  or  less 
densely  2-ranked.  Engler  in  DC.  Mon.  Phan.  Vol.  2. 
(1«79). 

delicidsa,  Liebm.  Cerimax.  Figs.  1416. 1417.  Young 
Ivs.  1-2  ft.  long,  leatherv,  piiinatelv  cut,  perforated.  A.F. 
7:23.3.    G.M.  41:329.    On.  21,  p.  39  (poor). 

acuminata,  C.  Koch  (3/.  t^nuix,  C.  Koch.  Marcqrii- 
via  paradoxa.  Bull).  l>HiN<iLE  Plant.  Young  Ivs.  a  lew 
in.  long,  waxv,  entire.  Gn.  29,  p.  290  (both  kinds  of 
Ivs.).   G.C.  II".  8:13. 

Wm.  Fawcett,  G.  W.  Oliver  and  W.  M. 

MONTANA,  HORTICULTUEE  OF.  Fig.  1418.  Mon- 
tana, from  all  standpoints,  is  nothing  if  not  unitjue. 
The  third  largest  state  in  the  Union  (Texas  and  Califor- 
nia being  first  and  second  respectively),  there  is  added 
to  the  natural  capacity  for  great  local  variation  found 
in  a  state  covering  14."). 310  scjuare  miles,  the  additiitual 
feature  of  its  being  traversed  by  the  main  range  of  the 
Rockies.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  is  plains 
country,  with  a  mean  average  altitude  of  2,600  feet  above 
sea  level. 

Along  the  southern  boundary,  perhaps  125  miles  west 
of  the  state  line,  are  the  Wolf  mountains,  west  of  these 
the  Rosebud  and  the  Pryor  mountains,  toward  the  north- 
ern !»oundary  and  175  miles  west  of  the  state  line  are  the 
Little  Rockies,  west  of  these  the  Bear  Paws,  while  dot- 
ted ov  T  the  eastern  central  portion  of  the  state  are  the 
Moccasins,  the  Big  and  Little  Snowies,  the  Belts,  the 
Highw&ods  and  the  Crazies.  These,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Belts,  are  isolated  from  other  mountains,  or 
detached  spurs  from  the  main  range,  and  abound  in  the 
exceptional  advantages  which  arise  from  good  soil, 
favoralde  exposure  and  convenient  means  for  irrigation. 

About  the  center  of  the  southern  state  line  the  main 
range  of  the  Rockies  is  encountered.  This  range  tra- 
verses the  state  froui  this  point  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  and  after  entering  this  range  and  })roceeding 
westward  one  is  never  out  of  sight  of  mountains  until 
reaching  the  western  confines  of  the  state. 

The  summits  of  the  main  range  vary  from  7,.^00  to 
10,000  feet  abr-  i  sea  level,  and  present  mighty  barriers 
to  the  winter  storms  which  sweep  madly  over  the  coun- 
try to  the  east  and  >uth  of  Montana,  often  bringing 
intensely  cold  weather  in  their  wake.  Then,  too,  the 
climate  of  the  state  is  sensibly  affected  by  chinooks, 
those  much  misunderstood  currents  of  warm  air  which 
rob  winter  of  all  its  t(  rrors  in  regions  visited  by  them. 
The  botanist  and  horticulturist  have  nmch  to  learn,  as 
yet,  concerninir  the  effect  of  altitude  upon  jdant  growth. 
In  a  general  way,  it  is  supposed  that  9,000  feet  is  the  so- 
called  limitof  timber,  tliough,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  often 
hapiiens  that  above  this  point  the  crowns  of  the  moun- 
tains are  composed  of  living  rock  <levoid  of  soil  and 
other  needed  adjuncts  to  tree  growth.  Illustrations  of 
the  unwillinirne^:^  of  plant  growth  to  be  circumscribed 
by  altitudinal  lines  are  found  in  the  city  of  Denver, 
which  lies  5.000  feet  above  sea  level.  There  many  trees 
have  been  successfully  transplanted  from  their  natural 
haoitat  at  sea  itvel  along  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  to 
a  point  nearly  a  mile  aloft,  and  into  aclinuite  as  natur- 
aiiy  dissimilar  as  could  well  be  found.  Ii:  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  there  is  a  luxuriant  development  of  the'  bla<'k 
locust  at  an  elevation  of  (J.  100  feet.  This  is  a  tree  that 
needs  to  be  most  carefully  handled  to  avoid  winter-kill- 
ing in  Minnesota,  5,500  feet  nearer  to  sea  level.  Another 
poiTjt  in  instance  is  f<mntl  in  the  sugar  beet  chart  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  designed  to  show 
the  belt  of  country  in  the  L'uited  States  best  adapted  to 
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beet-culture.  This  starts  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  city,  extends  nearly  <lue  westward  to  the 
western  line  of  Wisconsin,  and  no  drunkard  ever  pursued 
a  more  erratic  course  than  it  in  making  its  way  from  the 
Grea.,  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

Horticulturally  speaking,  Montana  covers  the  entire 
scale  of  the  limits  of  fruit  proiiuction  in  the  United 
States,  except  the  citrous  and  other  f-ubtropical  fruits. 
In  no  other  state  of  the  Union  is  there  more  need  of  the 
scientific  experimenter,  not  so  much  to  determine  the 
species  adapted  to  Montana  as  to  wisely  select  the  varie- 
ties of  species  that  will  give  best  results.  There  is  one 
safe  rule  to  observe  in  western  fruit-tree  planting,— 
avoid  alkali  soil.  After  an  active  experience  of  1.")  years 
of  tree-growing  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  more  failures  in  orcharding  re- 
sulted there  from  planting  in  alkali  soil  than  from  any 
other  cause.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  determine  such 
conditions  ;  very  nmch  easier  under  irrigation,  as  the 
application  of  water  brings  the  salts  to  the  surface, 
where  they  are  easih*  noted,  as  they  rapidly  crystallize 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Within  the  valleys  and  canons 
leading  out  from  the  mountains  it  is  rare  that  alkali  is 
found  on  juitahle  orchard  locations. 

Montana  owes  much  of  its  phenomenal  success  iti 
fruit  culture  to  natural  conditi<ms;  most  important  of 
these  is  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  easily  available 
for  irrigation.  Irrigation  in  orchanling  places  the  tree 
or  plant  under  complete  control.  In  the  growing  sea- 
son, v\"a.ter  can  be  supplied  to  supplement  any  existing 
lack  of  moisture^  and  by  withholding  this  artificial  aid 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son, perfect  ripening  of  the 
wood  is  accomplished  and 
the  tree  placed  in  the  best 
physical  condition  to  endure 
sudden  climatic  changes. 
Again,  it  is  customary  to 
ilood  the  orchard  late  in  the 
season,  after  the  foliage  has 
fallen,  with  the  result  that 
root  killing  is  absolutely  un- 
known in  Montana.  So  free 
is  the  state  from  disasters 
of  this  nature  that  budded 
trees  are  succeeding  re- 
markably well  wherever 
they  have  been  set  in  close 
proximity  to  the  mountains. 
Another  decided  advantage 
is  in  t'.:e  physical  fonnation 
of  the  state  ;  the  make-up 
of  the  mountains  is  not,  as 
many  suppose,  a  shaping  up 
of  every  range  and  peak  to 
a  sharp  rocky  apex,  but  in 
all  ranges  there  are  vast  ex- 
panses of  open  plateaus  ex- 
tending back  onto  lower 
outlying  spurs.  Heading  in 
the  mountains,  usually  near 
the  summits,  are  ileep  canons  leading  down  and  out 
to  the  open  plains  country  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges. 
There  is  a  constant  movement  of  air  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  plateaus  through  these  canons  occasioned  by 
the  superheating  of  the  air  of  the  lower  levels  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  heat,  in  rising,  '-auses  a  par- 
tial vacuum,  and  the  cooler  air  of  »h»'  upper  levels  flows 
down  to  occupy  this.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  ear- 
lier night  hours.  So  common  is  this  as'to  give  the  name 
"canon  breezes"  to  these  currents,  which  are  plainly 
to  lie  felt  miles  away  from  every  extensive  cafiuf.'s 
mouth  far  out  on  the  open  plains."  This  constant  cur- 
rent of  air,  pa.i.  ing  '>ver  the  surface  of  the  earth,  wards 
oflf  frosts  and  gives  fruit  immunity  from  this  gn-at 
cause  of  loss  to  those  growing  fruit  outside  of  moun- 
tain districts. 

Early  orcharding  was  attended  with  almost  prohibi- 
tive conditions.  In  18(;4.  trees  were  set  in  Missouri 
valley  by  John  G.  Pickering,  who  is  still  living  and 
planting.  Some  of  the  trees  originally  set  are  alive  and 
bearing.     Trees  then  came  in  by  wa>  of  Utah  on  pack 


horses,  and  were  sold  for  from  $2.50  to  $5  each.  The 
next  plantings  were  made  near  the  present  site  of  Ste- 
vensville,  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  by  Bass  Bros.  Their 
apple  crop  itr  1898  was  estimate<l  at  10,000  boxes.  The 
Bitter  Root  valley  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Mon- 
tana, and  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
width  of  perhaps  10  miles.  This  valley  has  been  the 
>cene  of  the  greatest  activity  in  orcharding  to  date.  It 
has  an  a)*itu<le  of  about  3,200  feet,  and  as  ?t  lies  to  the 
westward  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies,  i."  possesses 
marked  advantages  over  the  country  to  the  eastward. 
It  also  has  a  soil  exactly  adapted  to  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, plums,  grapes  and  small  fruits.  The  soil  is  of 
decomposed  granite,  with  an  almost  total  absence  of 
alkali.  To  the  casual  observer  it  appears  to  be  light, 
stony,  gravelly  and  comparatively  worthless,  but  quite 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  main  difficult}'  is  to  restrain 
undue  growth  of  tree  and  superabundant  fruitage.  It  is 
a  soil  that  Iocs  not  bake  after  irrigation,  hence  water 
can  be  freely  used.  an<l  in  a  way  stored,  as  evaporation 
does  not  occur  from  capiMary  attraction,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  there  is  too  gre:?t  r,  preponderance  of 
clay  in  the  textv.re  of  the  soil.  It  is  within  bounds  to 
state  that  upon  soils  carrying  a  heavy  percentage  of 
clay,  fully  one-half  of  the  benefits  arising  from  irriga- 
tion are  lost  from  the  inability  of  the  farmer  t-  '-ultivate 
immediately  after  irrigation.  Bitter  Root  orchards  rtnge 
from  100  trees  set  for  home  use  to  500-acre  blocks  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  main  difficulty  there  experi- 
enced is  in  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  gen- 
eral planting.  mP 
The  pomologist  can  find  iu  this  one  valley  every  variety 
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of  apple  that  i.i  now  growing  in  the  combined  nurseries 
of  New  York  state.  The  only  bars  there  r  nd  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  all  standard  and  sm  .1  fruits  is 
the  brevity  of  the  growing  season  and  the  coolai-ss  «tf 
sumnie»-  nights;  owiiig  to  altitude  the  air  is  rare  and 
dees  not  rt  lain  heat  after  sundown,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
lower-lying  and  more  humid  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  ami  attendant 
brilliancy  of  the  sun  gives  to  fruit  such  coloring  as  is 
never  noted,  except  in  similar  altitudes;  and  wliih'  ex- 
tended experiments  have  not  been  conducted  alotiir  these 
lines,  it  is  believed  that  the  proper  use  of  water  in  irri- 
gation <loes  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  fruit  thus 
grown  carries  an  u.idi.e  percentage  of  moisture  when 
compared  with  fruits  gro  vn  without  irrigation. 

In  the  phenoTiienally  dry  season  of  1801.  Early  Rose 
potatoes  grown  in  Wisconsin  were  analyzed,  as  also 
were  Montana  Early  Rose  grown  under  irrigation,  aiid 
the  moisture  content  of  tlie  Wisconsin  jxnatoes  was 
consideralily  higher  than  that  of  the  Montana  potatoes. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  vallev  of  the  Bitter  Rot)t 
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id  being  attempted  in  Flathead  valley,  u  large  north- 
western vulley,  with  the  best  results.  The  rausfe  of 
varieties  is  fully  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Bitter  Root,  and 
as  the  altitude  is  about  400  feet  less  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  fully  as  good  results  will  eventually  be  attained. 

Some  difficulty  is  experienced  from  frosts  in  the  Flat- 
head country,  but  as  the  heavy  growth  of  deciduous  and 
conifer  tiiaber,  which  covers  the  majority  of  the  bench 
lands  in  this  region,  is  cut  oif,  no  doubt  the  increased 
circulation  of  air  will  prevent  serious  loss  to  fruit  from 
frost.  Among  other  valleys  achieving  marked  success 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  are  those  of  the  (fallatin, 
Yellowstone,  Upper  and  Lower  Missouri,  Clark's  Fork 
of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Judith,  Milk,  Marias,  Teton, 
Madison  and  Jeflferson.  In  these  valleys  the  better 
apples,  cherries  and  plums  are  readily  grown,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  there  are  not  160  acres  of  farm  lands  in  the 
state  where,  if  the  planter  will  avoid  alkali  soil  and  set 
trees  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  irrigating  them, 
the  Transcerdant  and  Hyslop  crabs,  and  the  hardier 
of  the  stan<lard  apples,  together  with  the  small  fruits, 
cannot  be  successfully  g»own.  g_  -yi.  Emekv. 

MONTBEfiTIA.     See  rritonia. 

MONTEBEY  CYPKESS.    Cupressus  macrocarpa. 

M6NTIA  (Guiseppe  Monti,  professor  of  botany  at  Co- 
logne in  the  lirst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century).  Por- 
tHlac(}cea>.  About  18  species  of  American  herbs,  includ- 
ing the  Winter  I*urslane.  a  salad  or  pot-herb  known  t(» 
the  European  trade  as  Chi\fti>nia  pcrfoUnfa,  This  odd 
plant  is  perhaps  cult.  iTi  America  by  a  few  fanciers  of 
rarer  kinds  of  vegetables.  In  hot  countries  it  mas*  be 
more  desirable.  It  is  an  annual  plant  forming  a  com- 
l)act  tuft  about  9-12  in.  high.  The  Ivs.  are  all  from  the 
root,  tender,  thick,  tleshv,  with  a  slender  petiole  about 
2  in.  long,  and  a  blade  about  li  in.  long,  which  varies 
from  lanceolate  to  rotrnd.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
is  a  sort  of  cup  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  from  which 
arise  the  racemes  of  small  white  tls.  One  of  these  cups 
crowns  each  of  the  stems,  which  are  numerous,  slender, 
leafless,  and  about  twice  as  long  as  the  Ivs.  The  name 
"perfoliata"  is  suggested  by  the  resemVdance  of  the  cup 
to  a  perfoliate  leaf.  In  Jf.  ptrfoliata  the  cup  is  usually 
2-lobed.  and  the  species  runs  into  M.  parviflor,: .ycXuch. 
rarely  has  the  cup  transformed  into  two  almost  dis- 
joined Ivs,  The  Winter  Purslane  is  now  a  weed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  seed  may  be  sown  all  through 
spring  and  summer  wliere  the  plants  are  to  stand. 

Montia  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Claytonia  by  any 
one  character,  but  the  cultivated  plants  of  both  genera 
have  been  sufficiently  discriminated  here  and  under 
Claytonia.  The  latest  monograph  is  by  B.  L.  Robinson 
in  Syn.  Flo.  N.  Amer.,  Vol.  I,  part  1,  fasc.  II  (1897). 

A.    Stems  without  true  Ivs. 

B.    Pedicels  short,  seldom  exceeding  the  fruiting  calyx. 

perfoliata,  Howell  {CUttftouia  perfoUiitn,  Don).  Wix- 
TEK  PiKSLANE.  Rather  coarse,  green,  often  red«lening 
with  age.  Banks  of  streams,  Calif,  to  Ariz,  and  Mex., 
north  to  Brit.  Col.;  common  near  Pacific  coast.  It  grows 
wild  in  (^uba  but  is  not  native  there,  as  often  stated. 
B.M.  l.KJG.    R.H.  1897,  p.  159. 

r.n.    Pedicels  in  fruit  2S  lines  long,  much  longer  than 

thi  calyx. 

parvifldra,  Howell  (Clai/tonia  parrifUra,  Dougl.). 
More  slender,  green  or  sliirlitly  glaucous.  Call*,  to  Brit. 
C«d.,  east  to  Idaho  and  Utah. 

AA.  Stems  with  numerous  stnall  alternate  h's. 
parvifdlia,  (treene  (('Inytonia  parri folia,  Moc).  Fls. 
rosf-color  to  white  Plant  has  bulblet-like  offsets. 
Moist  rocks.  Brit.  Cid.  to  Rockies  in  Mont,  and  Alaska. 
This  and  the  prece(ling  one  have  been  mlvertised.  but 
have  little  if  any  ornamental  value.  "W^  ^|^ 

MOON  DAISY.  Name  used  in  England  for  Chrysan- 
themum Li  acanthi' mum. 

MOONFLOWER  in  America  always  means  Ipomo'a 
Jiona-yox  and  rclati'd  "peci<'s  ;  in  Enirlan<l  it  rarely, 
if  ever,  means  this,  but  Chrysanthemum  Leuranfht  mum 
our  common  white  weed  or  ox-eye  daisv.     Moonflower 


in  England  also  means  occasionally  Anemone  nemorosa 
and  Sfcllaria  Holostea. 

MOONSEEO.     Menispermum  Canadense. 

MOONWORT.     Jiotrychium;  also  Lunatia. 

MOOSE  WOOD.  Dirca  palustris  and  Acer  Pennsyl- 
vanicum. 

MOR.SA  (probably  named  after  Robert  More,  botanist, 
Shrewsbury,  Eng. ).  Mora>as  are  charming  bulbous 
plants  much  like  Irises,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  so 
hardy  as  the  common  Irises  and  the  individual  fls.  last 
only  a  day  or  so.  Mor.npa  is  a  genus  of  about  GO  species, 
45  of  which  are  S.  African,  while  the  rest  are  chiefly 
from  tropical  Africa.  Mora>a  is  the  African  representa- 
tive of  Iris.  No  one  character  will  separate  the  two 
genera.  Mora^as  have  no  perianth  tube,  while  Irises 
usually  have  one.  The  lilanients  are  usually  m<madel- 
phous  inMoraea  and  free  in  Iris.  Irises  grow  either  from 
rhizomes  or  bulbs,  while  Morieas  mostly  grow  from 
corms,  except  the  subgenus  Dietes,  which  grows  from  a 
rhizome.  Most  of  the  showiest  Morseas  belong  to  the 
subgenus  known  as  Mora'a  proper.  Species  ~~V.\,  de- 
scribed below,  belong  to  this  group.  There  is  another 
subgenus  which  dilTers  from  it  in  having  the  ovary  ex- 
tended into  a  long  beak  which  looks  like  a  perianth  tube, 
but  none  of  this  group  is  cult.  The  Morjeas  proper  are 
about  as  tender  as  other  Capo  bulbs.  The  amateur  may 
find  some  suggestions  as  to  their  culture  under  HuUm, 
Iris  and  Ixia, 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  plant  of  the 
genus  is  Mora  a  liohinsoniana.  This  grows  (i-8  ft.  high 
and  has  the  habit  of  the  New  Zealand  flax,  Phormiu.n 
tenax.  A  splendid  specimen  mentioned  in  B.M.  7212 
l>ore  457  flowers  between  Jime  20  and  Oct.  1.  The  indi- 
vidual fls.  are  4  in.  across,  fragrant  and  last  only  a  <lay. 
At  Kew  this  noble  plant  has  been  successfully  grown  in 
the  south  end  of  a  house.  The  stately  plant  jiictured  in 
G.F.  10:255  grew  in  a  Californian  trarden  and  was  said  to 
be  1(;  years  old  from  seed.  The  finest  picture,  however, 
is  that  in  G.F.  4:355. 

INDEX. 

bicolor,  ;{.  juncea,  11.  Robinsoniana,  1. 

Dietes.  10.  longifolia,  9.  spatliacea,  lo. 

edulis,  I).  lutea,  4.  trlouspis,  4,0. 

fimbriata,  8.  papilionarea.  7.  tri.stis,  12. 

Klaucopis,  5.  PavoTiia,  4.  villosa,  4. 

iridioiJes,  2.  polj-authos,  I'J. 

A.  Sootstock  a  short  creeping  rhizome. 
(Suligenus  Dietes). 
B.   Color  of  fls.  chie'ly  white. 

c.  Height  of  pla nts  6-S  ft 1 .  Robinsoniana 

CC.  Height  of  plants  1-2  ft 2.  iridioides 

BE.   Color  of  fls.  chiefly  ytllow :i.  bicolor 

A  A.  Hoot  stock  a  tunica  ted  corm. 

B.   Inner   segments    inconspicuous. 
{Suffgenus   Meuxacuxia). 
c.   Color  of  fls.  chiefly   orange- 
red  4.  Favonia 

CO.  Color  of  fls.  chiefly  white. 

D.  Spots  blue 5.  glaucopis 

Di).  Spots  hrou-n G.  trlcuspis 

BB.   Inner  segments  conspictious. 
c.  Height  of  stems  l-.i  in. 

D.  Lrs.  hairy  all  over 7.  papilionacea 

D  >.  Ij-'s.hairy  only  at  the  edges.  8.  fimbriata 
CO.  Height   of    stems    more    than 
S  in. 
V.   Stems  provided  with  1  long 
wiry  leu  f,  just  below  the 

inflorescence 9.  edulis 

DD.   Stems  not  so  provided. 

E.  /7.S.  usually  1  or  2  on 

a  stem 10.  spathacea 

£E.   I'ls.  loosely  corymbose, 
fls.  smatl. 

F.   Spathes   %-%    in. 

long 11.  juncea 

PF.  Spa  the.-:  \%  in. 

long 12.  tribtis 

X  ,_,  ,    ;_.„„_  13  polyanthos 
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1.  Bobinsoni&na,  Hook,  {/ris  I?ohinsn»ii)na,  F. 
WucJl.  I.  Weuuiso  Iris.  Outer  segments  spotted  red 
and  vellow  near  base.  B.M.  7212.  Ci.F.  4::{5.5:  10:2.')"). 
J. H.  111.32:509.    G.M.34:569.    0.0.1872:393;   III  9:4r)7. 

2.  iridioldes,  Linn.  Stem  1-2  ft.  long,  with  many 
short,  sheathing,  lanceolate  bracts:  Ivs.  in  fau-shape«l 
busal  rosettes:  tls.  over  3  in.  across,  white,  marked  yel- 
low on  claws  of  outer  segments;  style  crests  marked 
with  blue.    B.M.  693.    h.B.C.  I'JAbtil'ilris  crassifolia). 

3.  bfCOlOT,  Steud.  Habit  of  M.  iritJinuha:  fls.  2  in. 
»cross,  yellow,  with  beautiful  brown  spots  on  the  outer 
segments;  stvle  crests  yellow.  B.R.  17:1404.  L.B.C. 
19:1886.    P.M".  9:29  (all  as  Jris  bicolor). 

4.  Pavdnia,  Ker.  (fris  Pitvnnia,  Linn.  f. ).  Outer 
segments  without  a  distinct  claw,  orange-red,  with  a 
Idue-black  or  greenish  black  sj)ot  at  the  glabrous  base. 
B.M.  1247  —  Var.  villdsa,  Baker.  Lvs.  pilose:  outer 
segments  brij;ht  purple,  with  a  blue-black  sjjot  on  the 
hairy  claw.  B.M.  571  {Iris  villotsa).  Var.  lutea.  Baker. 
Lvs.  glabrous:  fls.  yellow,  unspotted.  B.M.  772  { Mo- 
rcn  trk'iispis,  var.  lutea).  In  M.  Pnvouia  and  (jlauco- 
pis  the  inner  segments  have  a  large  central  cusp  and  2 
lateral  lobes,  while  iu  Jf.  tricnspis  the  inner  segments 
Lave  3  large  cusps. 

5.  glaucdpis,  Drap.  Outer  segments  white,  with  a 
blue  spot.  B.M.  168  (erroneously  as  Iris  Pavottin).— 
In  this  species  the  outer  segments  have  a  short,  distinct 
claw,  while  M.  Pavonia  has  none. 

6.  triciispis,  Ker.  Outer  secrments  whitish  or  lilac, 
•with  a  purplish  spot.    B.M.  696. 

7.  papilionicea,  Ker.  Fls.  red  or  lilac,  yellow  on  the 
claw;  style  crests  erect.    B.M.  750. 

8.  fimbriita,  Klatt.    Fls.  lilac.    R.H.  1867:271. 

9.  6duli3.  Ker.  Fls.  lilac,  spotted  yellow.  B.M.  613. 
—Var.  odora  has  white  Hs,  Var.  longifolia  has  vellow 
fls.    B.31.  1238. 

10.  spatMcea,  Ker.    Fls.  yellow.    B.M.  6174  (Dietes 

Mutfoni). 

11.  juncea,  Linn.    Fls.  lilac,  in  2-3  clusters. 

12.  trfstis,  Ker.  Lvs.  2-3.  produced  near 
1-2  ft.  loii^':   clusters  of  fls.  4-6:    Hs.  dull  li 
or   salmon-colored,  with  a  yellow    spot. 
B.M,  577  {Iris  tri.^tis). 

13.  poly^nthos,  Thunb.  Lvs.  about  3, 
one  from  near  the  ba.se  of  the  stem,  the 
others  from  the  lower  forks,  ^^-l  ft. 
long:  clusters  of  fls.  5-2U:   fls.  lilac. 

M.  Marleaii.  advertised  1S99  T>y  Van  Tu- 
bergeu,  is  said  to  lielont;  to  tlie  snhaf'iius 
Divte&.— M.Sisi'rinchiu in— Ir'm  Sisyriiicluum. 

W.  M. 
MOBEL.  See  Mushroom. 

MORiNA(  Louis  Morin,  a  French  botan- 
ist, 1636-1715).  DipsAreo'.  Seven  or  8 
species  of  perennial  herbs  in  western 
and  central  Asia,  from  3  in.  to  4  ft.  high. 
Lvs.  opposite  or  whorled,  narrowly  ob- 
long or  linear,  spinous-toothed  :  fls. 
whorled;  whorls  iu  spikes,  surrounded 
by  wide-based  floral  lvs.;  bracteoles 
among  the  fls.  few,  spiny. 

longifolia,  Wallich.  A  handsome  plant 
2  ft.  high,  with  thistl3-like  foliage:  lvs. 
C  in.  long.  1  in.  across  :  fls.  showy, 
deepening  from  white  in  the  bud  to  ])ink 
and  rtiially  crimson.  cr(;w«led  in  dense 
whorls  near  the  top  of  stem.  Hardy. 
Cult,  in  liifht.  santly  soil,  with  partial 
shade.  Prop,  by  seed  and  by  division  in 
early  autvimn.  Useful  in  rlie  rockery  and 
border,  and  with  other  foliaare  plants. 
June-Aujr.  Himalavas.  B.M.4()«»2.  B.R. 
26:36.  R.H.  1857:514.-Whorl-flower  is 
a  catalogue  name. 

HOBtNDA  {Latin,  worm^,  mulberry, 
and  Itnliitt,  Indian).  h'i(hii)>  f(r.  This 
includes  the  Indian  Mulberry,  M.  citri- 


folia,  a  tropical  fruit  tree  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  S. 
Calif,  (see  Fig.  1419).  It  has  heads  of  small  white  fls., 
followed  by  globose  or  ovoid,  berry-like  fruits  about  1 
in.  long.  The  genus  contains  about  40  species  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  climbers  in  tropical  Asia,  Australia  and  the 
Faciflc  islands,  and  3  or  4  tropical  American  species. 
Lvs.  opposite,  rarely  in  3's:  fls.  white,  in  axillar}'  or 
terminal,  simple,  panided  or  umbellate  heads;  corolla 
tub^  short  or  long;  lobes  4-7,  coriaceous,  valvate  in  the 
bud. 

citrifdlia,  Linn,  Indian  Mtlberry.  Fig.  1419.  A 
small  tree,  with  shining,  broad  or  narrow,  oval  lvs.  on 
very  short  petioles:  stipules  large,  broadly  oblong  or 
semi -lunar;  fl.-head  on  solitary  peduncles  1  in.  long 
usually  in  the  axil  of  every  other  ])air  of  lvs. :  calyx 
limb  truncate:  corolla  5-7  lobed,  tube  about  %  in.  long: 
fruits  vellowish,  flesh  v,  in  a  iriobose  or  ovoid  head  about 
1  in.  in  diam.     U.C.  11.  11:3.33. 

Var.  bracteelta,  Hook.  Stipules  more  acute:  calyx 
limb  often  with  a  lance-  or  trowel-shaped,  white,  leafy 
lobe,  sometimes  3  in.  long.     Offered   iu  S.   Calif,   and 

f^'a-  M.  B.  CorLSTON. 

MORlNGA  (altered  from  the  native  Malabar  name). 
M<.rin<i(irKf.  Only  three  species  comprise  the  family 
Moringacea*.  all  members  of  the  genus  Moringa.  They 
are  small,  spineless  tree.  ,  with  alternate,  deciduous,  pin- 
nate lvs.,  axillary  panicles  of  rather  large,  white  or  red 
fls.,  and  long,  pod-like  fruits.  They  are  native  of  N. 
Africa  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  position  of 
the  family  Moringacea^  is  <lifticult  to  determine.  Ben- 
tham  &  Hooker  ally  it  with  Anacardiacesp.  Engler  and 
Prantl  place  it  between  Resedacea*  and  Sarraceniaceee. 
Grisebach  joins  it  to  the  Capparidacea^.    Others  ally  it 


1419.  Morinda  citrifolia  branch  >with  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  (X  7';i). 
Also  vertical  section  of  fruit  (fruit  sometimes  larger)  and  enlarged  flower  below. 
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with  the  LeguniinosfiP,  which  it  resembles  in  external 
appearance.  Fls.  perfect,  u-nierous;  calyx  cup-shai>e«l. 
w-cleft,  the  lobes  reflexinff;  petals  ">,  one  of  them  erect 
and  larger;    fertile  stamens  5,  alternating  with  5  or  7 


^i>. 


^L 


«?^?'> 


42D.  Morinc:a  oleifera 
About  natural  size. 


1421. 

Moringa  oleifera— 

the  Horse-radish  Tree. 

tX>3.) 


staminodia,  the  anthers  attached  on  the  back,  and  l-lo- 
culed:  fr.  a  lon;r.  4-9-angled,  1-loculed  pod  with  3 
valves,  the  seeds  immersed  in  the  spougy  contents  of 
the  valves. 

oleifera,  Lam.  ( .W.  pierf/goxfierma,  Gs^rtn.).    Horse- 

RAL>ISH  Tkee.     P'ijrs.  1420,  1421.     Siiiall   tree  (reaching' 

2.")  ft.),  with  soft  wood  and  corky  bark,  the  yountj  parts 

pubescent  ;   Ivs.  mostly  .{-pinnate,  1-2  ft.  long,  all  parts 

st  '•  tis.  whitish,  stalked,  fragrant.  1  in.  across:  pod 

ft.   long.  9-ribl»f«l,  bearing  .'{-angled,  winded 

lia,  but  now  spontaneous  in  parts  of  the  W. 

le  Horse-radish  Tree  is  so  name<l  from  the 

ste  of  the  ro<tt,  which   is  sometimes  eaten. 

C  fr.  is  also  edible.     The  see<ls  (called   ben- 

'  an  oil,  which  is  more  or  less  used  in  the  arts. 

i   sometimes  cult,  in   the  extreme   southern 

'  L.  H.  B. 

t  )ES   (Greek,  fl    fjrnfear/ue   creature).     Orchi- 

.lis  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  interesting 
s  rtowers,  which  sujjgested  the  name  given  to 
»"    '  y  Lindley.     The   jduits   are  rather   large, 
I  pering   pseudoi)ulbs   sheathed  by  the  dry 
,x  the  fallen  Ivs.:   Ivs.  long,  plaiteti,  deciduou     iii 
unin:  raceme  from  the  base  of  the  pseudobuMis 
many  showy  Us.:   sepals  and  petals  subeqnal, 
u  arrow:   labelluni  rtnnly  united  with  the  c<dumn, 

wi  dute  marcins.  rarely  concave,  turned  to  one 

sid  imn  without  appendages,  twisted  in  the  oppo- 

site tion  from  the  labellum.     Distinguished  friiUi 

the  t  '  related  genus  Catasetum  by  its  perfect  fls, 

and  w  'ss  colunui. 


Mormodes  are  conmionly  found  in  poor  condition 
annmg  the  collections,  which  is  the  result  of  neglect 
rather  than  difficulty  of  cultivation.  They  should  be 
grown  in  small  baskets  suspende<l  from  the  roof,  in  a 
compost  of  etjual  parts  of  clean  chopped  peat-fiber,  sphag- 
num and  sod,  interspersed  by  nodules  of  charcoal,  and 
the  whole  pres.s  '  in  firmly  around  the  roots.  The  roots 
like  to  work  among  the  charcoal,  and  this  also  serves 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  compost,  thereby  allow- 
ing it  to  dry  out  more  readily.  Mormodes  donctt  require 
an  abun<lance  of  water  at  any  time,  and  the  compost 
should  frequently  be  allowed  to  dry  out  durine:  the 
growing  season.  When  at  rest,  an  occasional  ap- 
plication will  suffice  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and 
the  pseudobulbs  from  shriveling.  Rebasketing 
should  take  place  at  the  commencement  ot  new 
growth  in  s^jring.  They  all  re<juire  warmhouse 
temperature;  the  Cattleya  or  Cy]»ripe«lium  de]>art- 
ment  affords  them  a  proper  location  regarding 
temperature  and  moisture. 

Cult,  by  RoBEUT  M.  Grey. 
Co16b8U8.  Reichb.  f .  Pseudobulbs  6-12  in.  long,  clothed 
with  brown  sheaths:  Ivs.  elliptic-ovate.  10-15  in.  long, 
plaited:  raceme  inclined.  2  ft.  long,  with  the  stalk:  fls. 
5-0  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  narrow-lanceolate, 
spreading  or  reflexed,  with  recurved  nuirgins,  pink  be- 
low, changing  to  yellow  toward  the  upp"r  portion;  la- 
bellum ovate,  long-acuminate,  very  revolute,  yellow, 
somewhat  sprinkled  with  pink  dots.  March.  Cent. 
Amer.    B.M.  5840.  — A  plant  of  striking  appearance. 

pardlna,  Batem.  Pseudobulbs  4-7  in.  high,  stem-like, 
sheathed  by  the  bases  of  the  lanceidate.  striate  Ivs., 
which  are  4  times  as  long:  raceme  nodding,  many  fld., 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  tis.  yellow,  spotted  with  reddish 
purple,  fragrant,  crowded  on  the  upper  end  of  the  stalk  ; 
sepals  and  petals  ovate,  pointed,  convergent;  labellum 
nearlv  like  the  segments  but  with  2  lateral  acute  lobes. 
July,"  Aug.  Mex.  B..M.  :!!»00.  F.C.  ;{:li:{.- A  curious 
and  rather  rare  plant.  Var.  unlcolor,  Hooker  (Mar- 
iHodts  citrinn.  Hort. ).  Fls.  of  one  color,  all  vellow. 
B.M.  ."{STJ).  l.H.  1:2.').  G.C.  III.  14:181.  Var.auran- 
tiaca,  Rolfe.  Sepals  and  petals  golden  vellow;  label- 
lum yellow.    l.H.  :jy:144. 

Buccinator,  Lindl.  Plants  1-2  ft.  hitrh:  Ivs.  lanceolate, 
membranous,  striate:  tis.  {)ale  gre"n.  with  an  ivory- 
white  lip;  sepals  linear-oblontr,  the  lateral  ones  reflexed; 
petals  erect;  lab»dlum  subrottind-ciineate,  with  the 
sides  ndied  back,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  trumpet. 
April.  Mex.  B.M.  44.").")  (  V. /<'>/^/V/(»*o.s<f ).  — This  plant  is 
extremely  variable  in  col>)r.  ranging  from  nearly  white 
to  chocolate-brown,  the  various  forms  being  either 
spotted  or  plain.  Its  forms 
have  been  described  under 
at  least  7  distinct  specific 
names. 

lux&ta,  Lindl.  Pseudo- 
bulbs 4-<)  in.  long:  sheath- 
ing Ivs.  1-2  ft.  long,  narrow- 
lanceolate,  plaited:  raceme 
much  shorter:  fls.  2  in.  in 
diam.,  rather  fleshy  and  irlo- 
bular.  lemon-yellow,  witli  a 
dark  brown  streak  down  the 
labellum;  sei)als  ovate-lan- 
ceolate: petals  oblotig.  con- 
cave; labeUum  hemispheri- 
cal, concave,  obsoletelv  ."{- 
lobed.  Julv.  Mex.  B.  R. 
29-:i:i.  R.H.  1889:1:52.- Very 
t'  .rant.  The  fls.  are  re- 
n.  kably  distorted.  Var. 
eburneb;.,  Hort.  Fls.  creamy 
white.  This  is  a  very  effec- 
tive plant,  superior  to  the  type,     G.C.  II.  18:14.1.     l.H. 

''>i'--^'i-  Heikrich  Hasselbrino. 

MORNING-GLORY.    Iponma  purpurea. 

M0RR£NIA  (Professor  Charles  Morren,  Belgian 
botanist ).  Ancle piaddetd.  One  or  two  pubescent  twin- 
inj;  shrubs  of  S.  Amer.,  allied  to  Cynanchum,  but  dif- 
fering in  its  convex  2-Iobed  stigma  (flat  or  concave  in 


1422.  Stami- 
nate  catkin 
of  Russian 
Mulberry, 

Natural  size. 


1423.  Pistil- 
late catkin 
of  Russian 
Mulberry. 

Natural  size. 
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Cynanchum)  and  the  tubular  corona,  which  is  longer 
than  the  pistils,  villose  on  the  inside,  and  connivint; 
over  the  pistils.  The  Ivs.  are  opp<»site  and  hastate.  M . 
Odorata,  I^indi.,  is  offered  hy  Kranceschi.  8.  Calif.  It 
has  white  fragrant  tis.  in  dense  cymes  in  the  axils.  De- 
scribed l»y  Ijindley  as  lontr  aj^o  as  ]H',i8.  but  appears 
never  to  have  been  brought  into  cultivation.  Franceschi 
says  it  is  "a  noble  vine;  foliage  very  distinct."  Argen- 
tine and  Paraguay. 


.424, 

Staminate   ilo^ve^  of 

Russian  Mulberry. 

Enlarged. 


1425. 
Pistillate  flower  of 
Russian  Mulberry. 

Enlarged. 


KOBUS  (the  ancient  LnMn  name).  Crtic(ice'e  or 
Morih-eif.  MuLBEKKY.  About  100  species  of  Mulberry 
have  been  described,  but  the  latest  monographer  (Bu- 
reau. DC.  Prodr.  17:2:i7  [IH?;}])  reduces  them  to  5. 
Some  of  the  names  are  now  referred  to  oti.er  genera. 
Many  of  the  names  represent  cultural  forms  of  M.  alba. 
Mulberries  are  grown  as  food  for  silkworms  and  for  the 
edible  fruits.  The  silkworm  ^Mulberry  of  history  is  M. 
alha,  and  the  fruit-bearing  Mulberry  of  hi<<tory  is  Jf. 
ni'jfd.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  leading  fruit-bearing 
varieties  of  North  America  are  derived  from  M.  alha 
(see  Biiley,  Bull.  41,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta.,  and  ''Evolution 
of  Our  Native  Fruits'").  The  native  M.  ruhra  has  also 
givyn  varieties  which  are  grown  for  their  fruits.  The 
silkworm  Muiberry  of  the  ('hinese  is  M.  intdtivaulia,  by 
some  considered  to  be  a  form  of  JA  alba.  This  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  early  in  the  century,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  the  wildest  speculation  in  the  selling  and 
planting  of  the  Mill  berry  tree,  an<l  in  the  rearing  of 
silliworras.  These  efforts  have  now  largely  passed  away 
in  North  America.  M.  multicnuH.s  gave  rise  to  one  va 
riety  which  was  prized  for  its  fr;iits,  the  Downing.  This 
variety  is  now  little  known,  but  the  name  has  been  pap- 
ularly  but  erroneously  transferred  to  a  good  variety  of 
M.  (libit  (the  New  American). 

The  Mulberries  are  trees  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  Ohl  and  New  World.  The  genus  Morus  usually  has 
niontecious  flowers,  both  sexes  being  in  small  hanging 
axillary  catkins,  the  males  sckiu  falling  (Figs.  1422-2;i). 
The  calyx  is  4-parted:  stamens  4,  the  filaments  partially 
inclosed  in  the  calyx-lo'^es  (Fig.  1424).  In  the  pistillate 
flower  there  's  one  ovary  wiih  2  stigmas,  and  the  4  calyx- 
lobes  are  adherent  to  the  ovary  (Fig.  142,5).  The  pistil- 
late flowers  become  fleshy  and  cohere 
into  a  lon^:  multiple  fruit  which  sug- 
gests a  blacki'erry  in  external  appear- 
ance (Fig.  142t)). 

In  North  America  the  Mulberry  is 
known  chiefly  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree, 
although  it  is  never  planted  exten- 
sively and  the  fruit  is  scarcely  known 
in  the  market.  Two  or  three  trees 
about  the  home  grounds  are  sufficient 
to  supply  a  family.  The  fruits  are 
sweet  and  soft.  To  many  people  they 
are  too  sweet.  Because  of  their  sweet 
ncss  they  are  of  little  value  for  culi- 
nary uses.  They  usually  drop  wlien 
ripe.  They  are  harveste<l  by  being 
shaken  on  sheets  or  straw.  Birds  are 
pxceedinirly  fond  of  them.  In  the 
East  and  North,  varieties  of  M.  alha 
are  chiefly  grown,  as  the  Ne*v  Ameri- 
can (  Downing  of  most  present  nurser- 
ies), Thorbum  and  Trc.vbridge.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  varieties  of  M,  }ihir(i- 
are  grown,  parti<MjlarIy  the  Bhick  Persian.  In  parts  of 
the  South  forujs  of  the  native  3f.  rubra  are  grown,  as 
Hicks  and  Stubbs.  These  are  popular  for  plantins;  in 
hog  pastures,  as  the  animals  like  the  fruits.  The  Mul- 
berry thrives  in  any  garden  soil.    It  does  well  even  ou 


1426.    Fruit  of 
Morus  alba. 

Natural  size. 


thin  gravels  and  rocky  slopes.  For  fniit-bearing  pur- 
poses, trees  may  be  planted  from  20  to  40  feet  apart. 

The  Russian  Mulberries  are  olTshoots  of  M.  alba. 
Their  particular  merits  are  great  hardiness  to  withstand 
cold,  drought  and  neglect.  They  are  useful  for  low 
wind-breaks  an«l  also  for  sheared  hedges.  They  have 
become  popular  on  the  plains.  They  are  readily  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  ami  the  resulting  plants  are  variable. 
Now  and  then  a  large-fruited  form  a{>pears  and  it  may 
be  named  and  propagate<l,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
Russian  Mulberry  has  little  merit  for  its  fruits  unless 
one  desires  to  feed  the  birds. 

Varieties  of  Mulberries  are  now  mostly  worked  on 
seedlin:;s  of  tlie  Russian.  On*^  of  the  most  successful 
grafts  is  S.  D.Willarr's  method,  shown  in  Fig.  1427.  The 
grafting  is  performe«l  in  spring  when  the  bark  will  slip, 
using  cions  which  have  been  kept  perfectly  dormant  or 
on  ice.  a  is  the  cion.  the  lower  part  being  cut  thin  so 
that  it  will  enter  readily  between  the  bark  and  wood  of 
the  stock,  b  is  the  stock,  with  an  incision  made  through 
the  bark  essentially  as  for  shield -budding,  c  shows  the 
graft  bound  with  raffia.  </  sliows  the  completed  opera- 
tion, the  work  being  covered  with  grafting  wax.  Morus 
multicattlis  grows  from  cuttings  in  the  South.  These 
cuttings,  with  the  buds  removed  to  prevent  sprouting, 
are  often  grafte«l  before  they  are  planted  with  a  long 
cion  of  the  desired  variety  (see  Fig.  941).  The  cut- 
ting acts  as  a  nurse,  and  the  cion  takes  root  of  itself 
if  set  deep  enough. 

There  are  many  Mulberries  with  ornamental  forms. 
Of  these,  the  most  popular  in  America  at  present  is 
Teas'  Weeping,  a  chance  seedling  of  the  Russian  Mul- 


1427.   A  method  of  grafting  the  Mulberry. 

a,  theoion:  b,  matrix  to  receive  tion;  c,  the  graft  tied; 
d,  the  graft  waxed. 

berry  tribe.  When  grafted  several  feet  high  on  straight 
Russian  stock,  it  makes  one  of  the  best  of  small  weep- 
ing lawn  trees  (Fig.  1428).  It  originated  on  the  grounds 
of  John  C.  Teas,  Carthage.  Mo.,  abou*  1883.  Various 
cut-leaved  forms,  nio><tly  of  M.  alba,  are  seen  in  fine 
collections,  of  which  the  form  known  as  M.  verro.sa 
(Fig.  1429)  is  one  of  the  best.  The  foliage  of  Mulber- 
ries is  interesting  because  so  variable.  Even  on  the 
same  tree  there  may  be  leaves  of  several  forms,  while 
different  trees  of  the  same  species  may  show  strong  in- 
dividual traits.  The  most  striking  variations  are  in  the 
lobing  of   the  leaves. 

A.    Lvs.  mostly  bright  ami  glabrous  ahoi'e,  and  usually 

glossy. 

B.    Style  vary  short  or  practically  »iOM6. 

Alba,  Linn.  White  Milberkv.  Figs.  H.-^O,  14.12  B. 
Lvs.  light  green,  rather  small,  smooth  or  very  nearly  so 
above  and  often  shining,  the  veins  prominent  beneath 
and  whitish,  var'otisly  lobed  or  divided,  the  basal  lobes 
unequal,  the  teeth  large  and  for  the  most  part  rounded 
or  nearly  obtuse,  the  branches  gray  or  grayish  yellow: 
fr.  variai)le,  tisually  narr  )W,  1-2  in.  long,  white  or  violet, 
very  sweet.  Lhinak.— Morus  alba  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  times,  chiefly  for  feeding  the  silk 
worm.  It  is  a  frequent  tree  along  roailsides  and  in  the 
old  yards  in  the  eastern  states,  where  the  trunk  some- 
times attains  a  diameter  of  two  feet.  This  half-wild 
foriii  tist'ally  has  rather  small  rounded  shinins;  leaves 
with  very  large  rounded  t>*eth,  and  bears  little  whitish 
cr  violet  fruits,  which  are  very  sweet.     Sometimes  the 
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..,'J!**i»!i.--  .  ^.^.^iissaaixcr.-^- 
Mas.  Teas'  Weeping  Mulberry. 


fniita  are  an  inch  lonp,  but  they  are  oftener  only  half 
that  h'n>;th.  and  one  sometimes  finds  trees  on  which  the 
fruits  are  barely  a  (juarter  of  an  iii'-h  in  lentrth.  Now 
and  then  a  tree  bears  fruit  nearly  or«juite  black.   Birds, 

poMltry   and   hogs   are 
■•-''-"  -  fond  of  these  3iulber- 

ries.  The  trees  are  usu- 
ally very  thick-topped 
and  bushy  growers, 
but  occasionally  one  is 
seen  which,  when 
young,  has  branches  as 
straight  and  trim  as  a 
N»rthern  Spy  apple. 
These  half-wild  trees 
are  seedlings,  aiid  this 
accounts  for  their  var- 
iability. 

Var.Tat^rica,  Loudon 
(  .)/.  Tittdririi,  Linn.). 

RlSSlAX        MlLBEKKV. 

Fius.  1422-2.5,  W.W.  A 
haruy  type  of  Morns 
alba  which  was  intro- 
duced into  our  western 
states  during  1875-77  by  the  Russian  Mennoiiites.  It  dif- 
fers little  from  the  type  of  Morns  alha  in  hotanical 
characters.  As  commonly  seen,  it  is  a  low-growing  very 
bushy-topped,  snuill  tree  with  small  and  nujch-hibed  Ivs. 
The  fruit  is  usually  very  small  an<l  insipid,  and  varies 
from  creamy  white  to  violet,  deep  red  and  almost  black. 
Var.  nervdsa.  Hort.  Fig.  1429.  Lvs.  contracted  and 
jagged,  and  very  strongly  marked  wit.i  nuiny  white 
veins.  It  bears  fruit  a  half-inch  l'»ng.  Among  the 
horticultural  curiosities  this  tree  should  find  a  place, 
although  it  is  not  grown  by  our  nurserymen.  Its  orna- 
mental value  is  consi«lerable.  especially  when  striking 
effects  are  desired.  Rare  in  America.  A  large  specimen 
stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  The  history  of  the  Nervosa  MulNerry  is 
obscure.  Delile  vlescribed  it  in  a  French  periodical  as 
long  ago  as  182H.  and  it  is  described  in  monographic 
works.    It  is  of  horticultural  origin. 

The  following  names, which  one  may  find  in  horticultu- 
ral literature. are  referable  to  M.  a  Iba  ':  eedrona  { / )  ,colom- 
Msna, Constant inopoUtiina,glohn>ta,intermi'din,  I tdlica, 
laehii()ta  (of  some).  lncida,menibrandceo,  macrophylla, 
Moritti,  liomdnu,  rosea,  urticafolia. 

BB.    Style  evident  or  even  prominent. 

Jap6nica,  Audib.  (J/,  dihn,  var.  stifldna.  Bureau). 
Lvs.  usually  large,  dull,  rather  thin,  long-pointed,  the 
rounded  teeth  very  large  and  deep,  or  the  margin  even 
almost  jagged,  the  leaves  upon  the  young  growth  usuallv 
deep'y  lobed.  China,  Korea,  Japan.  — This  species  has 
been  introduced  lately.  It  is  tender  in  the  North  when 
young.    The  fruit  is  described  as  short-oblong  and  red. 


hitifhiia,  Poir.,  which  Bureau  refers  here,  is  probably 
M.  Jndica,  Linn.).  F'ig.  14;{2  A.  A  strong-growing 
small  tree  or  giant  shrub,  with  «lull,  roughish  and  very 
large,  long-pointed  lvs.,  which  are  seldom  or  never 
prominently  lobed,  and  which  are  often  convex  al)ove, 
bearing  black,  sweet  fr. ;  style  evident.  China,  where 
it  is  the  chief  silkworm  Mulherry.  — Once  nuich  grown 
in  this  country,  but  not  now  well  known,  particularly 
not  in  the  North. 


■^ivt^v'4  'IJt- 


Morus  aiba 


(XH). 


Lvs.    dark,    dull 
prominent  point. 


1429.   The  Nervosa  Mulberry— 
Morus  alba,  var.  nervosa. 


AA. 


Lvs.  dull  green,  mostly  rough  or  pubescent . 
B.    Full-grown  lvs.  more  than  4  in.  long. 

muIticaMis,  Perr.  (M,  dlha,  var.  muhicanlis,  Loudon 
laiifdlia.  Bureau.    M.  Hintnsis,  Hort. 


M.  alba. 


var. 


M. 


nigra,  Linn.  Black  Mulberry. 
green,  rather  large,  tapering  into  a 
commonly  very  rough  above,  usuallv  not  lobed,  the 
base  equal  or  very  nearly  so  on  both  sides,  the  teeth 
rather  small  and  close,  the  branches  brown:  fr.  large, 
comparatively  thick  and  fleshy,  mostiv  dark-colored. 
The  black  Mulberry  is  a  native  of  Asia,  probably  of 
Persia  and  adjacen.  regions.  -This  is  the  species  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  Old  World  for  its  fruit.  In  America 
it  is  very  little  grown.  It  is  not  hardv.  except  in  pro- 
tected places,  in  New  England  and  New  York.  The 
Black  Persian  Mulberry  of  the  South  and  of  California 

is  probably  of  this  species. 

rilbra,  Linn.  Native  Red  Mtx- 
BERRV.  Fig.  ]i:VA.  Lvs.  usually 
large,  very  various,  those  on  the 
young  shoots  deeply  lobed  with 
very  oblique  and  rounded  sinsues, 
in  the  base  of  which  there  are  no 
teeth,  the  upper  surface  rough  and 
the  lower  one  soft  or  variously 
pubescent,  the  teeth  medium  or 
•omparatively  small  and  either 
rounded  or  Iduntish:  fr.  deep  red, 
or  w.ien  fully  ripe  almost  black, 
variable  in  size,  often  ver}'  good, 
nearly  alwnys  having  an  agreea>)le 
slight  acidity.  Mass.  to  Fla.,  Kans. 
and  Tex.,  mostly  in  rich  soils  and  bottom  lands.  S.S. 
7:;<2fl.  — This  native  Mulberry  has  been  tried  for  the 
feeding  of  silkworms,  but  with  indifferent  sticcess.  At 
least  three  of  the  named  fruit -ben  rintr  Mulberries  be- 
long  to    it,  and   a   yellow-leaved   Mulberry,   which    is 
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io:j5 


somewhat  i^rown  for  ornament,  also  appears  to  be  of 
this  species.  The  curious  lobinn?  of  the  Ivs.  on  the 
youn^  jjrowth  is  shown  in  the  upper  spray  of  Fig.  14;'3. 
The  nearest  approach  to  ciiis  lohing  is  in  the  Japanese 
{Morus  Jfiponirn),  and  this  aff<»r<ls  another  of  those 
interesting  parallelisms  which  exist  between  the  Jap- 
anese   and    eastern    American    floras.     The   red    Mul- 


1431,  Russian  Mulberry— Morus  alba.  var.  Tatarica  (X^). 

berry  is  the  largest  tree  of  the  genus.  In  the  South  it 
often  attains  a  height  of  70  ft.  and  a  diani.  of  ',i  or  4  ft. 
The  timber  is  used  for  posts  and  light  woodwork. 

Var.  tomentdsa,  Bureau.  {3f.  tomentdaa,  Raf. ).  Lvs. 
very  soft-pubescent  and  whitish  beneath,  often  glossy 
but  rough  above.  Tex.— A  large-fruited  form  of  this 
was  introduced  in  1889  by  T.  V.  Munson  as  the  Lam- 
pasas Mulberry. 

BB.  F It U -grown  lvs.  usually  S  in.  or  less  long. 

celtidifdlia,  HBK.   (^f.  Mexic<\na.  Benth.     M.  micro- 
phi/ll'i,    Buckl.).     Much   smaller   tree   than   J/,   rubra, 
rarely  more  than  2.")  ft.  tall,  and  with 
smaller     ami    smoother    lvs.    and 
snjaller,    sourer    black    fr.,  which 
ripens  earlier  and  is  not  so  good. 
Lvs.    cordate-ovate,  more  or   less 
lobed,     mucronate-serrate.    nearly 
smooth   on  both  sides:    fr.   short- 
ovate   or  sometimes  nearly  globu- 
lar.   Tex.    and    Ariz,   to   Ecuador. 
S.S.   7 :.'{21.  — Occasionally    planted 
for  its  fruits.  l   H.  B. 

MOSQUITO   PLANT.     See  Cyn- 

anthum . 

MOSS.  A  general  name  for  many 
humble  green  j)lants  of  the  crypto- 
gamia  (tlowerless  plants),  mostly 
v.-ith  distinct  stems-'  and  foliage 
leaves.  In  North  Amerca  there 
are  about  1,200  species,  diytributed  in  numerous  families 
and  four  orders.  They  have  solitary,  mostly  stalked 
spore-cases  or  capsules  arisin'r  from  the  apex  of  a  leafy 
stem  (Fig.  1434).    The  capsule  is  covered  with  a  thin  cap 


or  calyptra  (c)  which  is  shed  at  maturity.  The  capsule 
opens  by  means  of  a  lid  or  (»perculum  (*o),  an<l  the  ori- 
fice is  usually  guarde<l  by  one  or  two  rows  of  teeth  or  a 
peristome.  None  of  the  Mosses 
are  horticultural  plints,  al- 
though Sphagnum  Moss  is 
much  used  as  a  packing  ma- 
terial and  for  holding  moisture 
about  pots,  and  as  a  medium  in 
which  to  sow  delicate  seeds.  It 
is  collected  from  bogs.  Clul» 
Mosses  are  not  true  flosses,  but 
lycopodiums  (which  see).  The 
"Moss"  on  fruit  and  other  trees 
is  mostly  lichen.  The  Florida 
or  Spanish  Moss  is  a  flowering 
plant  (see  T<7 /a « da ia).    l.jj.B 


MOSS  PINK.  PJiloi  subulata 

MOTHER  OF  THOUSANDS. 

L  i  n  n  r  i  a  Cymbalaria  ;  also 
Hen-and-chickensdaisyvBellis), 
and  ^(ixifraga  sarmentosa. 


1432. 

Leaf  of  Morus  alba  at  B ; 

of  M,  multicaulis  at  A. 


MOULDS.  The  term  Mould  is  generally  applied  to  any 
small  fungous  growth  which  appears  on  decaying  organic 
matter,  such  as  fruits,  both  fresh  and  preserved,  vege- 
tables, etc.  The  Moulds  are  very  simple  fungi  producing 
immense  numbers  of  spores,  a  fact  which  accounts  for 
their  presence  everj'where,  in  the  air,  in  dust,  and  on  all 
exposed  bodies.  As  a  rule  these  fungi  are  not  directly 
injurious  to  plants;  they  are  normally  saprophytes  and 
perform  a  great  service  in  disorganizing  organic  matter 
which  would  otherwise  accumulate  on  the  earth.  A 
few  of  the  species  may  become  parasitic.  Thus,  species 
of  Botrytis  often  attack  lettuce  in  forcing-houses  which 
are  too  close  and  damp.  Carnation  buds  and  violet  plants 
are  also  freijuently  injured  by  Botrytis.  The  njould- 
like  growths  occurring  on  boards  in  damp  cellars  or  in 
greenhouse  benches  are  sterile  mycelia  of  higher  fungi. 
These  do  no*  attack  plants,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  violets,  grow  over  and  smother  the  plants.  (See  also 
Diseases,  Fungi.  Heinrich  Hasselbring. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH.  Pyrns  Ancuparia.  M.  Cherry. 
Pruniis  angutitifolia.  M.  Ebony.  Ihiuhinia.  M.  Holly. 
Nemopanthes   rascicularis.     JUL.  Laurel.     Kalniia,  par- 


1433.    Morus  rubra,  the  native 
Mulberry  (X>a), 

ticularly  FT.  latifnUa.  M.  Mahoe.  Hibiscus  elatus. 
M.  Mahogany.  Cerrorarpux.  M.  Mint.  Pycnanthe- 
ttnnii.     M.  Rose.     Antigonon. 

MOURNING  BRIDE.    See  5ca6ioM. 

MOVING  PLANT.    Desmodium  gyrans. 
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1434.  A  true  moss— 
Polytrichum  commune. 


MUC0NA  ( Brazilian  name).  LegHminbx(T.  Between 
20  and  30  mostly  twining;  plants,  widely  distributed  in 
the  tropics,  one  of  which  is  somewhat  cultivate*!  as  a 
foraj^e  plant.  The  genus  is  allieil  to  (ilycine,  which  in- 
cludes the  Soy  Bean.  The  Ivs.  are 
lar^e  and  rj-foliolate:  tls.  long  or 
oblong,  large,  usually  dark  purple 
(sometimes  yellowish)  l»ut  turning 
black  when  dried,  the  corolla  much 
longer  than  the  narrow-lo>»ed  calyx ; 
the  keel  long,  boat-shaped  an<l  usu- 
ally twice  or  thrice  lonirer  than  the 
obtuse  standard  and  also  longer 
than  the  wings:  stamens  diadel- 
phous  (9  and  1)  the  anthers  not  uni- 
form in  kind:  pod  asually  hairy, 
bristly  or  pubescent,  containing 
globular  pea-like  seeds.  The  Mu- 
cunas  are  either  annuals  or  peren- 
nials. The  fls,  are  borne  in  axillary 
clusters,  and  the  pods  are  usually 
lung  and  beset  with  stinging  hairs. 

prilriens,  DC.{DdUchos  priuiflnx, 
Liim.  I),  multiflorns,  Hort.).  C'ow- 
ITCH.  Cowa<;e.  Fig.  1435.  Annual 
twiner,  the  branchlets  somewhat 
appressed-hairy  and  the  Ivs.  more 
or  less  silky-hairy  beneath :  petioles 
usually  longer  than  the  Ivs. :  Ifts. 
ovate  or  the  lateral  ones  rhombic- 
ovate,  obtuse  but  apiculate  :  fls. 
several  to  many,  dull  purple,  l'o-2 
in.  long,  in  more  or  less  drooping 
racemes:  pods  f -shaped  (the  ends 
curved  in  opposite  directions),  2-4 
in.  long,  ribbed,  densely  brown-or 
gray-bristly.  —  Tall  -  twining  ^-ine, 
l^iit.  size.  (See  p.  103o.)  common  in  the  tropics  of  both  hem- 
ispheres. The  hairs  or  bristles  on 
the  pods  are  dislodged  by  the  touch  and  they  are  very 
irritating  to  the  skin,  often  raising  blisters.  These 
hairs  also  constitute  a  remedy  for  intestinal  worms,  it 
being  supposed  that  they  kill  the  worms  by  irritating  or 
stinging  them.    It  is  a  variable  species. 

Var.  titilis  ( ^f.  ufilis,  Wall. ) .  Velvet  Beax.  Banana 
Bean.  A  cultivated  form,  differing  in  the  mostly 
shorter  pods,  which  are  only  velvety  ( not  bristly-hispid ) . 
Widely  grown  in  the  tropics.  — Of  late  it  has  attracted 
attention  in  the  Gulf  states  as  a  forage  and  gree;i-ma- 
nurecrop,but  its  use  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  in 
most  places.  Cattle  have  been  fed  successfully  on  the 
meal  made  of  the  beans  irround  in  the  pod, but  people  have 
been  made  sick  ])y  eariuij  the  green  cooked  b«>ans.  an<l 
chickens  have  been  killed  by  both  raw  and  cooked 
beans.  Because  of  its  vigorous  growth,  the  Velvet 
Bean  promises  well  as  a  soil  renovator,  as  the  cow-pea 
does,  although  it  can  not  be  be  grown  so  far  north  as 
that  plant.  It  is  a  good  ornamental  plant,  growing 
10-20  ft.  high  when  supplied  with  support.  The  hand- 
some globular  beans  (=?^-K  in.  diam.)  have  markings 
which  suggest  the  castor  bean. 

capitita,  Sweet.  Cult,  in  India  and  Japan  (A.  G. 
13:7281  as  a  household  vegetable  (as  a  shell  bean),  but 
doubtfully  distinct  from  the  above:  fls.  usually  fewer  on 
erect  or  ascending  peduncles:  pod  mostly  larger  and 
flatter,  less  hairy  and  becoming  nearly  or  quite  glabrous 
at  maturity;  bean  larger,  somewhat  flattened.  — Not  yet 
reported  iu  this  country. 

nivea,  DC.  Also  cult,  in  India,  and  perhaps  a  cul- 
tural race  of  M.  pruriens:  fls.  white:  pod  large,  black, 
becoming  glabrous.  L   H.  B. 

MUEHLENBfiCKIA  (after  Dr.  Muehlenbeck.  a  Swiss 
physician).  Polif'foui\ce(f.  A  rather  small  genus  of 
climbing  or  erect,  usually  slightly  shrubby  plants,  all 
inliabitants  of  the  south  temperate  zone:  Ivs.  alternate, 
with  sheathing  stipules  at  the  base  :  fls.  unisexual, 
small,  fascicled  in  the  leaf -axils;  perianth  with  5  nearly 
equal  lobes;  stamens  8:  ovary  1-celled,  1-ovuled:  styles 
3:  akene  obtuse  or  acute,  3-angled,  crustaceous,  about 
equaling  the  succulent  perianth.  All  greenhouse  plants, 
very  various  in  appearance. 


C0mpl6za,  Meissn.  A  twining  or  drooping,  somewhat 
8hrul»l»y  plant:  stem  slender  and  nnich-branched,  glu 
brous  except  when  very  young  :  Ivs.  very  small,  3-.! 
lines  long,  light  green,  about  equaling  the  i>etiolf, 
mostly  flddle-shapetl,  rarely  hastate;  sheaths  small,  tu- 
bular, deciduous:  fls.  \-i\,  in  somewhat  racemose,  pubes- 
cent clusters,  green  and  inconspicui>us:  fr.  witli  a  suc- 
culent, transparent,  whitish,  persistent  perianth.  Ne'.v 
Zealand.  — A  graceful  greenhouse  basket  plant,  but  nuiy 
also  hi-  made  to  twine.  Fnxit  clusters  glistening,  showy. 
Is  sometimes  called  Polygonum  by  fltjrists. 

platycUd08,^Icissn.  {Coccolobn  platyrh'*  In,  F.Muell.). 
A  very  interesting  erect,  shrubby  plant,  with  broad, 
flat,  ribbon-like,  glossy,  delicately  striate  i»ran<'hes,  re- 
placing the  Ivs.,  which  are  scanty  or  entirely  wantinir: 
Ivs.  membranous,  oblong-lanceolate,  sometimes  hastate: 
bracts  and  stipules  very  short:  fls.  white,  in  few-fld. 
clusters:  akenes  included  in  the  fleshy  perianth,  which 
at  maturity  is  bright  red  or  at  length  deep  purple  a:id 
(|uite  showy.  Solomon  Isls.  B.M.  r)3)s2.  — Fre<juently 
grown  in  greenhouses  because  of  the  odd  flat  stems  and 
showy  fruit. 

Jf.  adpri'ssa.  Meissn.  Tinrge,  diffuse,  bushy  plant,  with  sn'all 
pink  rts.  in  paniculate  spikes:  Ivs.  up  to  2  in.  long  iiroadly  >!)- 
loiitr,  often  cordate,  glabrous.  Australia.  B.M.  3145  (.as  Poly- 
{.'..num).  Cult,  in  Europe.  r.  M.  Weioand. 

MUEHLENBfiEGIA  ( Dr.  H.  Muhlenberg,  who  wrote  a 
work  upon  American  grasses  in  1817 1 .  Gratnineiv. 
About  CO  species,  mostly  American.  Spikelets  1-fld. 
The  following  is  offered  by  one  dealer  in  native  plants. 

glomerita,  Trin.  An  erect  perennial,  with  rather 
short  appressed  Ivs.:  panicle  contracted  an<l  spike-like: 
empty  glumes  nearly  ecjual,  1 -nerved,  extending  into 
short  awns:  fl. -glume  longer  than  empty  trlumes,  ex- 
cept the  awns.    Wet  ground,  nearly  throughout  north- 

<">•"  l-'-  S.  A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

MUGWOET.    Artemisia  ruhjaris. 

HUtLLA  (an  inversion  of  Allium).  Lilidcerp.  A' ge- 
nus of  one  species,  an  unimportant  plant  advertised  by 
one  specialist  in  Paciflc  coast  bulbs.  It  has  a  slender 
scape  3-12  in.  high,  bearing  early  in  the  year  an  umbel 
of  3-15  greenish  white  fls.,  each  about  'i  in.  across. 
The  genus  is  close  to  Allium,  but  instead  of  a  true  bulb 
it  has  a  flbrous-coated  corm,  and  also  lacks  the  onion- 
like odor.  Generic  characters  are:  perianth  subrotate, 
persistent,  of  G  nearly  equal,  slightly  unite<l  segments: 
fllaraents  slightly  thicker  at  the  base:  ovules  8-10  in  a 
cell:  style  club-shaped,  persistent  and  at  length  split- 
ting. 

marftima,  Wats.  Lvs.  several,  not  sheathing  at  base, 
scabrous,  as  long  as  the  scape.    Calif.,  Nev. 

MUKIA.   See  Melothria. 

MULBEBRT.  Discussed  under  ifonis.  French  M. 
C<i I licarpa  Americana.  Indisin  M.  Morinda.  Paper  M. 
Jiroussonetia.  The  wild  Iinhii:<  oiiorafns  is  improperly 
called  Mulberry  in  some  parts  of  the  countrj'. 

MULCHING  has  four  general  objects:  (1)  to  con- 
serve moisture  in  the  soil  by  preventing  or  hindering 
evaporation;  (2)  to  protect  plants  from  winter  injury; 
(3;  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  loose  and  friable; 
(4)  to  add  plant-food  to  the  soil. 

The  moisture  which  is  available  to  agricultural  plants 
is  held  in  the  soil  by  means  of  capillary  attraction. 
The  soil  may  be  conceived  to  be  full  of  irregular  capil- 
lary tubes  which  have  a  general  vertical  direction.  The 
upper  ends  of  these  tubes  or  spaces  are  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  they  are  constantly  giving  off 
moisture  into  the  air.  If  the  upper  ends  of  these  tubes 
are  covered,  as  with  a  board  or  a  nuileh,  the  evapora- 
tion into  the  atmosphere  is  relatively  slight.  If  they 
are  covered  with  a  mulch  of  ashes  or  sawdust,  a  similar 
result  may  be  attained.  This  dry  earth-mulch  may  be 
made  on  the  spot  bj-  tilling  the  upi>er  two  or  three  inches 
of  soil.  The  philosophy  of  summer  tillage  is  to  prepare 
ai'd  to  maintain  this  nuilch  of  soil,  thereby  interposing 
a   relatively  non-capillary  stratum  between  the  moist 
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soil  and  the  air.  This  oarth-niulph  may  ir!6.rlf  hn  dust- 
dry,  but  it  pmtfM'ts  tli»'  soil  beneath.  TliiTr  is  iiion-  or 
k'SH  evaporation  into  the  interstices  of  the  earth-ntiiloh 
itself,  and  some  of  the  moisture  ascends  thr<>ui;li  the 
nuilch  and  e»cai)e«  into  the  atmos{diere;  but  it  has  been 
found  by  lonjf  experience  und  by  experiments  that  the 
earth-mulch  jfreutly  lessens  evaporation.  The  freipient 
Rtirrintr  of  the  surface  .soil  in  summer  is  said  to  make 
the  land  moist;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  keeps  it  moist. 
When  it  is  impracticable  to  keep  a  surface  mulch  by 
means  of  tillage  with  horse  tools  or  a  rake,  it  is  sonie- 
tinu's  advisable  to  use  straw  or  manure.  Mulching 
newly  set  trees  is  often  desirable  when  it  is  not  possible 
to  till  the  land  or  not  ytracticable  to  water  them.  The 
ideal  mulch  to  cimserve  moisture,  however,  is  the  loose 
soil,  since  the  stirring  of  the  .soil  not  only  affords  the 
mulch  but  also  sets  at  work  various  chemical  and  bio- 
logical forces  which  make  the  y)lant-fo(Ml  more  available. 
All  herbaceous  plants  and  most  shrubs  are  benefitted 
by  u  mulch  in  the  fall,  no  matter  how  hardy  they  may 
be  in  the  given  locality.  Nature's  mulch  is  the  debris  of 
fallen  leaves,  grass  and  other  litter.  The  autumn  leaves 
which  blow  into  the  borders  and  the  clumps  of  shrub- 
bery, afford  the  very  best  winter  mulch ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  scrupulously  collect  and  bum 
these  leaves  in  the  fall,  and  then  if  the  plants  are 
nnilched  to  apply  manure.  This  is  doubtful  wisdom. 
The  herbaceous  border  will  be  benefitted  by  a  loose,  open 
mulch,  6  to  10  inches  deep.  If  the  mulch  is  of  such 
character  as  to  become  very  hard  and  dens-e,  and  to  bold 
too  much  water,  it  may  be  injurious.  Le^f-mold,  loose 
muck  or  jieat,  autumn  leaves  mixed  with  some  litter 
which  will  prevent  them  from  packing  too  hard,  manure 
which  is  not  too  strong  in  nitrogen  and  potash,  fine 
straw,  sawdust,  shavings,  pi*  needles,  evergreen 
boughs— these  are  some  of  the  materials  which  may  be 


u«!ed  n«  n  mulch  to  good  advantage.  If  the  mulch  has 
thorougiily  decayed  by  spring,  it  niay  be  left  on  the 
land  and  it  will  make  a  flue  loamy  covering  which  will 
])e  much  like  the  vegetable  mold  found  in  the  woo<ls.  Too 
often  the  passion  for  cleanness  sacrifices  the  welfare  of 
the  border.  Persons  will  ciillect  anil  burn  every  stray 
autumn  leaf,  but  will  not  notice  many  kinds  of  dirt 
which  are  really  obji-ctionable. 

The  mulch  keeps  the  sjirface  of  the  soil  loose  and 
mellow  because  it  i>rotects  it  from  the  beating  «»f  heavy 
rains  and  the  weight  of  snow.  The  vegetable  fiber 
which  works  into  the  surface  also  prevents  the  particles 
of  heavy  clay  soils  fr<»m  running  totr<  ther  or  ))U(ldling. 
Soils  which  are  covered  with  a  mulch  <lo  not  bake. 

Whenever  the  nuilch  contains  soluble  plant-food,  the 
soil  receives  the  leach ings  and  is  enriched.  Stable 
manure  is  an  ideal  mulch  for  enriching  the  soil,  but  if 
the  nuinure  is  fre>h  and  strong,  it  is  likely  to  injure  the 
crowns  of  some  plants.  l_  j|_  g 
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See  Verlxttieum.    Mullein  Fink.    Lifchnis 


Mucuna  pruriens,  or  Cow-Itch  (X  %) 


MURBATA  (J.  A.  Murray.  1740-1701.  professor  in 
Giitlingen).  liutdreip.  Trees  or  shrubs  without  thorns; 
Ivs.  pinnate;  Ifts.  ovate,  rhomlxjid  or  elliptical-lanceo- 
late, cuneate  or  oblique  at  base:  fis.  comparatively  large, 
solitary  and  axillary,  or  in  ttrniinal  corymbs  or  axillary 
cymes;  sepals  5,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  united  only  at  the 
base  or  in  the  lower  third;  p<'tals  .'>,  linear-lanceolate, 
free,  imbricate;  stamens  10,  free,  inserted  oa  an  eloji- 
gated  disk,  the  alternate  shorter:  ovary  <tvate.  'J-.'j-celled, 
narrowed  into  a  long  and  filially  deciduous  style;  stignui 
capitate;  ovules  solitary  or  2.  suj>eriniposed  or  collateral 
in  each  cell:  fr.  a  small  elliptical  or  round  berry.  Four 
species  in  ludo-Malay  region. 

ez6tica,  Linn.  Orange  Je<«55am!NK.  A  very  variable 
evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree:  young  branches  pubes- 
cent :  Ivs.  glabrous,  .'{-h-foli«date  ;  Ifts.  oblitjue,  short- 
petioled,  about  1  in.  long,  ol>ovate  or  elliptical,  entire, 
shining  above  :  fis.  campanulate,  %  in.  in  diani.,  pure 
white,  very  fragrant :  ovary  2-celled:  fr.  a  small  berry, 
elliptical,  reddish,  glandular-dotted,  1-2-seeded.  India, 
China,  Australia  and  the  Pacific  islands,  —A  tender  tropi- 
cal shrub,  with  dense  foliage  and  of  upritrht -bushy 
habit.  Cultivated  to  some  extent  on  lawns  in  southern 
Fla.  and  !S.  Calif.,  and  in  hothorses.  A  fine  ornamental 
pot-plant,  blooming  when  small.  Miirrnt/it  exotica  "needs 
ample  pot  room  aiul  a  liberal  supply  of  j»laiit-food.  An 
annual  application  of  bone-meal  when  repotting  in  Feb- 
ruary intensifies  the  color  of  the  foliage,  increases  the 
size  of  the  fiowers,  and  causes  it  to  bloom  more  fre- 
quently. When  properly  treated,  the  first  crop  of  flowers 
tisually  appears  here  [Georgia]  during  May,  another  dur- 
ing July,  and  this  is  succeeded  at  intervals  of  from  four 
to  six  weeks  until  fall.  For  winter,  give  it  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  cool  greenhouse,  but  during  sunimer  it  thrives 
best  whe  1  given  full  stmshine  outdoors."  P.  J.  lierck- 
ttiaus,  A.F.  11:13G7  (picture). 

Koenigii,  Spreng.  Lvs.'lO-20-foliolate,  pubes- 
cent or  rarely  glabrous.  Along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  in  India.  — A  small,  strong-smelling 
tree.  The  bark,  leaves  and  roots  of  this  species 
are  used  in  India  as  a  tonic. 

elongitta,  DC.  Lvs.  4-G-foliolate,  glabrous; 
Ifts.  4-5  in.  long,  much  longer  and  more  lanceo- 
late than  any  form  of  J/,  exi^fi'-n  :  bark  on 
slender  branches  pale  yellow.   Burma. 

paniculitta,  .Jack .  S atixwood  or  Cos- 
METic  Bakk  Tree.  Arl»oreous ;  corymbs 
few-fld.  or  fls.  solitary.  — The  wood  of 
this  species  is  considerably  used  be- 
cause of  its  strength  an«l  endurance 
and  light  yellow  color.  The  bark  is 
used  as  a  cosmetic.  By  some  consid- 
ered to  be  a  form  of  M.  erotica. 

H.  J.  Webber. 

MtTSA  (named  sfterMusa,  the  physi- 
cian of  Augustus).  Scitatnindcca-.  Ba- 
nana.   Plantain  Tree.    Large  herbaceous  or 
slightly    shrubby    plants  with    immense    undi- 
vided "leaves,  forming  a  very  conspicuous  fea- 
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ture  in  the  tropical  forests  of  tiie  Old  World,  where 
alone  it  i8  native.  Characterized  by  the  elliptical  pin- 
nately-parallel-veined  Ivs.  with  the  sheathing  petioies 
forming  a  false  stem-like  structure:  fls.  unisexual,  in 
clusters,  each  cluster  subtended  by  a  large,  colored  bract, 
and  ull  arranged  in  a  dense  terminal  panicle  borne  on  a 
stalk  rising  through  the  center  of  the  false  stem;  peri- 
anth of  G  parts,  5  of  which  are  united  in  1  piece,  desig- 
nated below  for  convenience  as  calj'x,  and  1  free,  here 
termed  the  petal  ;  perfect  stamens  5  :  ovary  inferior, 
3-celled,  many-seeded :  fr.  large,  more  or  less  elongated, 
indehiscent,  pulpy  or  dry.  Plants  of  great  importance 
in  the  tropics,  where  the  fruit  is  used  for  food.  Bananas 
are  imported  into  the  U.  S.  in  great  quantities  from 
Cuba  and  Central  America,  and  are  also  grown  in  the 
Gulf  states  {see  Sana na).  Several  species  are  grown 
extensively  in  the  Nona  solely  for  decorative  purposes. 
Latest  monograph  of  the  genus  by  Baker,  Annals  of 
Botany  7:205  ^1893).  k.  M.Wiegako. 

The  principal  species  grown  for  its  fiber  is  Jlusa  tex- 
tili.t.  Its  cultivation  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  it  is  grown  iu  immense  dense 
groves.  The  product  of  this  fiber  Banana  is  known  in 
commerre  as  Manila  hemp.  This  species  is  a  very  tall- 
growing  one,  reaching  a  height  of  20  or  more  feet.  It 
prodiiO'»s  an  inedible  fruit  filled  with  seeds,  from  which 
it  is  '  tadily  propagated.  It  is  little  known  in  this 
country. 

As  decorative  plants  in  landscape  gardening  few  sub- 
jects equal  the  choicer  species  of  Bananas.  The  immense 
leaves  arcaing  out  gracefully  from  the  top  of  the  "stalk," 
which  is  in  reality  a  bundle  of  long  leaf-stems  so  closely 
united  as  to  form,  for  practical  purposes,  a  real  stem, 
give  an  effect  of  tropical  luxuriance.  As  they  are  of 
really  easy  growth,  their  cultivatioi»  in  temperate  cli- 
mates is  on  the  increase.  The  smaller  species,  some  of 
them  with  mottled  or  variegated  foliage,  art  most  useful 
for  betiding  purposes  on  a  small  scale. 

Young  plants  may  be  obtained  from  nursery  or  florist 
firms  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  and  kept  growing 
in  pots  in  the  conservatory  or  house  until  settled  warm 
weather  permits  open-air  planting.  They  should  then  be 
given  considerable  space  in  a  well-enriched  bed.  having 
a  situatim  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  and 
where  water  can  be  applied  during  dry  weather.  The 
Banana  is  impatient  of  shade,  doing  its  best  in  strong 
sunshine.  Heavy  winds  tear  the  large  leaves,  and  hence 
a  sheltered  location  is  best  for  preserving  the  beaiity  of 
the  foliage.  B\  autumn  the  plant  will  be  large,  and  if 
desired  to  carry  it  on  to  fruiting,  it  should  be  carefully 
lifted  irto  good  soil  in  a  large  tub  for  growth  under  glass 
during  winter.  By  the  following  summer  it  should  be  of 
sufficient  age  and  size  to  bloom  and  fruit  in  the  open 
ground.  The  plants  may  be  stored  in  a  light,  frost-proof 
cellar  during  the  winter,  but  by  this  means  the  foliage 
will  be  lost  and  the  plant  suffer  a  severe  check.  When 
it  is  desired  merely  to  have  their  foliage  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  fruiting  the  plant  is  not  specially  desired, 
the  heavy  tub"rous  roots  may  be  deprived  of  tops  an«i 
stored  in  dry  sand  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
these  will  throw  up  shoots,  if  given  heat  and  moisture 
in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbetl.  E.N.  Reasoxer. 


Basjoo,  3. 
Ciivendishii, 
Champa,  4. 
Chin^nsia,  1. 
coccinea,  8. 
Dacca,  4. 
Ensete,  5. 
Japonica,  3. 


IXT>EX. 

Martini,  2. 
orientuni,  4. 
palustris.  4. 
para<lisia<*a,  4. 
rosacea,  10. 
nibra.  4. 
sangiiinoa,  0. 
sapientum,  4. 


seminifcni,  6. 
Sinensis,  1. 
Sumatrana,  7. 
TroKJodytanim,  4. 
Cranoscnpos,  4. 
vittata,  4. 
zebrina,  0. 


I.  Fruit  edible,  seedless  {except  rarely 

A^Tos.  Sand  4):  pe*af  orate,  entire. 

B.  Lvs.   2-S   ft.    Ion  (J-    plant   dtrarf, 

4-6  ft.    high:    fr.  6-angled:   fls. 

I  ir ,  Innff 1 .  C»vendiEM*. 

BB.  Lv.'y.  5-9  ft.  loHff:  plant  taller, 
8-,i0  ft.:  fr.  S-5-angled:  fls. 
1%-B  in.  lomj.  ___ 

C.  yoliaije  "ery  glaucous  htneath, 

firm:   fls.  rose-red 2,  %tnjli 


cc.  Foliage    green    on    both   sides 
{except  one   var.  of  JVo.  4), 
thin:    fls.  yelloicish    whiter 
except  in  two  forms  of  No.  4. 
V.  Fls.  2  in.  long;  bracts  ob- 
long, bro  w  n  i s  h  :   petal 
equaling  the  calyx:   male 

fls.  persistent 3.  BasjoO 

Dl>.  Fls.  1^  in.  long;  petal  half 
•   the  length  of  calyx:  bracts 
lanceolate:    male  fls.  de- 
ciduous    i.  sapientum 

AA.  Fr.  not  edible:  pulp  scanty  or  none. 
B.  Plant  tall  {30-40  ft.),  not  stolon- 
iferous:    petal  S-toothed:    false- 
stem     bottle-shaped:     fr.     very 

seedy ).  Ensete 

BB.  Plant  low  {2-8  ft.),  sioloni*erous: 
petal   linear   {ovate   in   No.  6), 
entire:   false  stem  cylindrical. 
c.  Fls.  about  12  to  a  bract;  petal 

ovate G.  seminifera 

cc.  Fls.  only  about  3-4  to  a  bract; 
petal  linear. 
D.  Lvs.  large,  5-^  ft.  long:  fr. 

with  stipe  %-l  in.  long...  7.  Samatrana 
DD.  Lvs.   smaller,  2-4   ft.   long: 
fr.  nearly  sessile. 

E.  Bracts  bright  red 8.  COCCinea 

9.  sangrtiinea 
EE.  Bracts  pale  blue  or  red- 
dish lilac 10.  rosacea 

1.  C&vecdisliii,  Lamb.  (J/.  Sine'nsis,  Sagot.  3f.  Chi- 
nensis.  Sweet).  Chinese  Dwarf  Banana.  Dwarf 
Jamaica.  Stoloniferous :  whole  plant  4-7  ft.  high :  false 
stem  cylindrical,  3-4  in.  in  diam. :  lvs.  conspicuously 
spreading,  oblong,  2-3  ft.  by  1  ft. ;  petioles  short  and 
stout;  blade  when  young  spotted  and  blotched  with  red, 
in  age  rather  glaucous :  panicle  drooping:  bracts  ovate, 
dark  reddish  brown:  male  fls.  persistent;  calyx  yellow- 
ish white;  petal  one-half  as  long:  panicle  very  large,  the 
fruits  200-250,  small,  4-5  in.  by  1%  in.  or  more,  yellow, 
slightly  curved,  broad,  obtuse,  narrow, cd  to  the  sessile 
base;  skin  thick,  flesh  delicate  and  flagrant.  Southern 
China.  Int.  from  Mauritius  in  1829.  Gn.  32,  p.  243;  40, 
p.  2G3;  44,  p.  49G;  50.  p.  IGl.  G.  C.  III.  22 :1G7.- Stands 
more  cold  than  most  Bananas,  and  its  dwarf  .growth 
readily  allows  of  protection.  Good  for  planting  in  the 
North;  good,  also,  for  shipping.  Grow-i  txtensively 
along  the  coast  of  the  southern  stat«  "  a?."  ?u  the  West 
Indies. 

2.  H&rtim,  Hort.  Similar  in  habit  \o  M.  sapientum: 
ivs.  obUiiig.  long-petioled,  quito  lii»  .  'ind  not  easily 
broken  by  he  wind;  veins  and  stem  commonly  reddish : 
fruit  rather  small,  yellowish.  Int.  from  the  Canary  Isls. 
R.B.  18,  p.  107.— A  foliage  plant  good  for  exposed  places. 

3.  Basjod,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  {M.  JapSnica,  Hort.).  Japa- 
nese Banana.  Stoloniferous:  whole  plant  12-18  ft. 
high:  false  stem  cvlindrical,  6-8  in.  in  diam.:  lvs.  ob- 
long, thin,  6-9  ft.  by  m-2  ft.;  petiole  about  1  ft.  long: 
peduncle  1  ft.  long:  panicle  dense,  nodding:  bracts  dull 
brown:  petal  nearly  equaling  the  calyx:  fr.  30-GO,  ob- 
long, pointed,  3  in.  long,  grp.duallj'  narrowed  to  a  sessile 
base,  usually  containing  a  few  seeds.  Liu-Kiu  archi- 
pelago, cult'  in  Japan.  B.M.  7182.  R.B.  22,  p.  152. 
R.H.  189G,  p.  203.  Gn.  55,  p.  3. -Decorative;  valuable 
because  of  its  resistance  to  cold;  may  be  planted  at  the 
North. 

4.  sapientum,  Linn.  Common  Banana.  Figs.  187,  188. 
Stoloniferous:  plant  20-3C  't.high:  false  stem  cylindrical, 
4-6  in.  in  diam. :  lvs.  oblong,  thin,  bright  green,  4-7  ft.  by 
1)^-2  ft.;  petiole  slender,  l-l.H  ft.  long:  panicle  orten 
4-5  ft.  long:  bracts  ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  13^  in.  long: 
fr.  in  the  typical  form,  3-4  in.  by  l>-2-2  in.,  forming  3-4 
bundles  of  about  12  each,  rounded  above,  narrowed  to  a 
sessile  base,  bright  yellow;  flesh  good,  seedless.  Na- 
tive in  India  and  E.  Indian  Isis.— Widely  cult,  through- 
oi;t  tne  tropics  for  the  excellent  fruit  and  also  more 
rarely  for  the  fiber,  which  is  inferior  to  thet  of  3f.  tex- 
tills.  Mo«;t  of  the  (o.nmerciul  Bananas  are  obtained 
from  the  numerous  varieties  of  this  species.    The  Ori- 
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noco,  Horse  or  Ho]»  Banana,  is  probably  very  near  the 
typical  form  of  this  species.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  much 
grown  in  Gulf  states :  fr.  6-7  in.  long,  not  good  unless 
ripened  on  the  plant.  The  Fig  Banana  resembles  var. 
Champa,  but  small  fruit  purplish :  dark  Ivs.  and  stem 
often  blotched  with  black.    Not  hardy. 

Var.  Troglodyt&rum,  Hort.  (Jf.  Troglodytdrum,  Linn. 
J/,  i'ranoseopos,  Rumph,  not  Seem.).  Rather  dwarf: 
Ivs.  narrow-oblong:  bracts  greenish:  panicle  in  fr. 
erect:  fr.  small,  2-.3  in.  long,  nearly  globular,  reddish 
yellow  or  orange,  rarely  with  a  few  seeds;  flesh  yellow, 
sweet  and  mawkish.  India  and  Pacific  Isls.,  rarely 
cult,  in  U.  S. 

Var.  D&cca,  Hort.  {^f.  Dacca,  Horan.  J/,  paliislris, 
Hort.?).  Dacca  Banana.  Rather  dwarf:  stem  glau- 
cous: Ivs.  pale  green,  glaucous  beneath;  petioles  with 
red  margins:  fr.  yellow,  4  in.  long  by  2  in.  wide,  its  tip 
and  base  bright  green:  flavor  good;  skin  thick.  — Tender, 
not  good  for  cool  climates. 

Var.  Ch&mpa,  Hort.  (J/.  Chdnipa,'Rort.  3I.oriV»tum, 
H<irt.).  Hart's  Choice.  Lady  Fincjer,  or  G-^'^den 
Early  Banana.  Chumpa.  Stem  and  midrib  c  •'  leaf 
tinged  with  red:  fr.  pale  straw-yellow,  about  0  ii.long; 
skin  very  soft  and  thin:  flesh  luscious  an  1  delicate  in 
flavor,  ripens  quickly.  Hardy  in  cool  climates.  Best  of 
all  for  growing  in  Florida.    Much  grown  in  W.  Indies. 

Var.  paradislaca,  Hort.  (J/,  paradislaca,  Linn.). 
Plantain  Banana.  Cooking  Banana.  Adam's  Fig. 
Male  fls.  more  persistent:  fr.  40-bO  on  a  panicle,  very 
large,  7-14  in.  long,  cylindrical,  yellow,  acutish;  pulp 
firm  and  less  saccharine,  not  very  good  unless  cooked: 
Ivs.  .5-7  ft.  and  petiole  2  ft.  long.  India.  R.H.  1888,  p. 
C'J.  L.B.C.  7:084.  — Cult,  everywhere  in  tropics,  espe- 
cially in  Cuba.  Most  commercial  Bananas  are  of  this 
variety.  The  Martinique  Banana  is  probably  merely  a 
form  with  slightly  smaller  fruits  (7-8  in.  long).  Im- 
mense quantities  grown  in  W.  Indies  and  Cent.  Amer. 
Fine  for  shipping. 

Var.  rtlbra,  Hort.  (Jf.  rithra,  Firming).  Baracoa 
Banana.  Red  Jamaica  Banana.  Red  Spanish  Banana. 
Stem,  petiole,  fls.  and  midrib  of  leaf  dull  red :  fr.  large, 7-9 
in.  long  at  first,  dark  red,  ripening  to  a  yellowish  red,  of 
very  good  quality.  — This  is  the  red  Banana  of  commerce, 
formerly  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  W. 
Indies.  Plant  very  large  and  stout,  with  erect  Ivs.,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  for  decorative  purposes,  although 
not  very  hardy.  The  Golden  Banana  is  intermediate  be- 
tween this  and  var.  Champa:  fr.  golden  yellow  or  red- 
dish, 8-9  in.  long,  blunt. 

Var.  viti,&ta,  Hook.  Rather  dwarf  in  habit:  Ivs.  and 
the  long  fruits  copiously  striped  with  white  and  often 
also  rose;  spathes  bright  retl  inside.  B.M.  5402.  — Very 
decorative. 

5.  Ens^te,  Gmel.  Abysfiniax  Banana.  Fig.  1436. 
One  of  the  largest  species,  very  luxuriant :  Ivs.  ob- 
long, acutish,  bright  green,  up  to  20  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  petiole 
short  and  broad;  peduncle  short;  panicle  nearly  globose: 
bracts  ovate,  dark  claret-brown  :  fls.  whitish,  1/^-2  in. 
long,  2-ranked,  20  or  less  in  each  rank;  calyx  strap- 
shaped  ;  apex  .'Mobed  ;  petal  short,  central  cusp  long- 
linear:  fr.  coriaceous,  dry,  2-3  in.  long:  seeds  1-4,  black, 
glossv,  nearlv  1  in.  broad.  Abvssinia.  G.C.  II.  1.5:43.5; 
21 :  19;  III.  16:  696.  Gn.  47,  p.  5;  4£.  p.  406.  B.M.  5223. 
R.H.  1888,  p.  .32.  V.  5:53.  F.E.  ll:470.-Most  commonly 
cult,  of  all  decorative  Bananas,  and  probably  the  finest; 
also  most  hardy  of  all  cult,  forms,  growing  freely  during 
the  summer.    Seeds  germinate  easily  in  hotbed. 

6.  seniulfora,  Lour.  The  typical  form  is  not  in  the 
trade,  ^ar.  zebrlna.  Hurt.  (if.  zebrina,  Hort.).  Very 
similar  to  J/,  sc  .^nfid  >  in  vegetative  cha'*acters,  but 
much  smaller:  axis  of  the  panicle  velvety:  fr.  small, 
oblong,  full  of  seeds  and  not  edible,  yellowish  cr  green- 
ish in  color:  Ivs.  usually  purple  below  and  copiously 
blotob?d  or  striped  with  black  or  dark  purple  sbove.— 
A  very  fine  ornamental  variety. 

7.  Somatr&na,  Becc.  Fuise  stem  3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ob- 
long, 5-6  by  1%  ft.,  glaucous,  blotched  with  claret-brown : 
petiole  slender:  peduncle  hairy:  panicle  drooping,  \~l^4 
ft.  long:  male  fls.  decitluous:  bracts  short  and  rounded: 
female  clusters  few,  distant:  calyx  1  in.  long:  fr.  cylin- 


drical, curved,  2-3  in.  by  }4  i^-?  narr  :  od  suddenly  to  a 
slender  stipe.  Sumatra.  I. H.  27:37.^. —Used  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 

8.  coccinea,  Andr^.  Fal  se  stem  slender,  4-5  ft.  by  2-3 
in. :  Ivs.  small,  oblong,  2-"*  ft.  by  6-9  in. ;  petiole  long  and 
slender:  panicle  den'^e,  erect,  6  in.  long:  female  clusters 
few:  bracts  lance-oblong,  bright  red,  tipped  with  yel- 
low: calyx  yellow,  1  in.  or  more  long:  seeds  very  small, 
oblong,  rarely  produced  in  cult.  S.  China.  B  M.  1559. 
L.B.C.  5:475.  — Very  showy. 

9.  sanguinea,  Hook.  f.  False  stem  slender,  4-5  ft. 
high :  Ivs.  oblong,  2-3  ft.  long,  thin,  bright  green ;  petiole 
slender,  1  ft.  long:  panicle  at  first  erect,  titally  droop- 
ing :  fem ale j  clusters  2-6,  each  2-3-fld.:  male  clusters 
few,  dense:  bracts  lanceolate,  somewhat  persistent: 
bright  red:  calyx  bright  yellow,  l^i  in.  long:  fr.  ob- 
long-trigonous, 2  in.  long,  rather  pulpy,  pale  green, 
variegated  with  red  :  seeds  angled,  small,  black, 
tubercled.   Assam.    B.M.  5975.  — Decorative  and  showy. 

10.  rosacea,  Jacq.  False  stem  3-5  ft.  high,  3-4  in.  in 
diam. :  Ivs.  narrow,  linear-oblong,  tinn.  3  ft.  long,  9  in. 
wide,  purplish  beneath;  petiole  long  and  slender* 
panicle  drooping  or  erect,  about  1  ft.  long:  bracts  ovate- 
lanceolate;  ro'iy  purple:  male  clusters  more  numerous 
than  the  female,  deciduous  :  calyx  yellow,  1  in.  long  : 
fr.  oblong,  obscurely  4-5-angled,  yellowish  green,  2-3  in. 
long;  pulp  very  scanty  and  scarcely  edible:  seeds  2 
lines  in  diam.,  black. tubercled,  rare  in  cult.  India.  B.R. 
9:706.    L.B.C.  7:615.  — Int.  into  California. 


1436.    Musa  Ensete. 

if.  F^fii,  Vieill.  (M.  Seemanii,  F.  Muell.).  Similar  to  M.  sapi- 
entum.  Lvs.  larger  and  firmer:  fr.  5-6  in.  long,  straight,  yellow, 
e<Uble,  seedy.  Cult,  in  Europe.  Q.  V.  III.  S:IH2.— M.rfibrn, 
Hort.,  diflFers  from  M.  coccinea  in  its  short  petal  (one-half 
length  of  calyx).  Cnlt.  in  Europe.  B.M.  74.">1.— i/.  superba, 
Roxb.  Similar  to  M.  Ensete:  trunk  often  7-8  ft.  in  circumfer- 
ence at  base:  panicle  drooping,  one-third  length  of  stem:  calyx 
of  3  loosely  cohering  parts.  Cult,  in  Europe.  B.M.  .'))<49, 3X50. 
R.  H.  1877.  p.  277;  1K88,  p. ;«.  F.  1873.  p.  273.-3/.  textiUa,  Xe«^. 
Manila  Hemp.  Stem  cylindrical,  20  ft.  or  more  high:  lvs. 
gljiucous  beneath,  oblong,  firm:  petal  long:  fr.  on  drooping 
axis,  green,  2-3  in.  long,  narrowed  to  a  short,  stout  pedicel,  not 
etlihle,  filled  with  seeds.  Most  important  of  cordage  plants. 
Immense  quantities  exported  from  the  Philippines.  Int.  by 
Div.  of  Pomology,  L'.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  in  1889,  but  no  longer 
advertised.  k.  M.  Wiegand. 

MUSCABI  (Latin  name  referrin*?  to  the  mu^^iky  odor 
of  Jf.  mosyhatum).  Liliiicefe.  Grafe  Hyacinths  are 
charming,  hardy,  spring-blouminK  bulbs  (see  'Mg.  14.39). 
They  are  something  like  a  hyacinth,  but  the  c  usters  are 
smaller,  and  the  individual  fls.  are  smaller  and  of  differ- 
ent shape.  The  fls.  are  more  or  less  urn-shaped,  con- 
stricted at  the  mouth  and  have  6  small  teeth  instead  of 
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prominent  perianth-segments,  as  in  the  true  hyacmth. 
The  common  (irape  Hyacinth,  which  every  garden  lover 
knows,  is  called  J/,  botryoides,  which  means  "like  a 
bunch  of  grapes."  Everybody  who  has  any  ground  for 
gardening  should  have  some  bulbs  of  this  comm(m 
kind,  both  blue-llowered  and  white.  All  the  other  kinds 
described  below  are  fanciers'  plants,  interesting  chiefly 
to  skilled  amateurs.  Among  them  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  Feathered  Hyacinth  (J/,  comosum,  var.  wjon- 
strofiHm),  which  is  a  mass  of  lilac  shreds  (see  Fig. 
1438).  Any  species  of  Muscari  is  likely  to  have  some 
sterile  fls.  at  the  top  of  the  cluster  which  are  often  of  a 
different  color,  but  in  the  Feathered  Hyacinth  there  is 
no  suggestion  left  of  the  urn-shaped  flower,  sterile  and 
fertile  fls.  all  being  cut  into  fine  strips.  This  attrac- 
tive plant  has  lately  been  sold  for  fancy  prices  by  a  few 
progressive  florists. 

All  Grape  Hyacinths  are  very  much  alike  and  are  very 
interesting,  botanically,  horticulturally  and  from  the  ar- 
tistic point  of  view.  There  are  perhaps  40  species  in  Eu- 
rope,western  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The  group  needs 
botanical  revision  badly.  Thechiefly  literary  sources  are 
Baker  in  Jour.  Linn.  8oc.  vol.  11  (1871),  and  in  G.C  II. 
•9:798  (1878);  also  Boissiers  Flora  Orientalis.  The 
•width  of  the  Ivs.  is  an  important  character,  and  Baker's 
measurements  seem  to  refer  to  herbarium  specimens. 
Live  plants  should  be  wider.  {A  line  is  a  twelfth  of  an 
inch.)  ■   ^  TV.  M. 

Grape  Hyacinths  are  neat  little  early-flowering  bul- 
bous plants,  good-sized  colonies  of  which  give  dainty 
effects  in  the  border  from  February  to  May.  There  are 
numerous  species  of  these,  flowering  at  different  times. 
Theyaro  mostly  dark  purple  in  color,  either  self-colored 
or  tipi  with  white.  There  are  also  a  tew  white  and 
yellow  1  ms.  and  several  species  with  true  blue  flowers, 
the  rarest  color  among  flowers,  though  this  would  never 
be  discovered  in  catalogues.  Jf.  Ssovifsiatmm,  one  of 
the  true  blue  forms,  is  quite  the  prettiest  of  the  geriis. 
The  plant  known  to  the  trade  as  J/".  UngulatuPi  ''v  J.'  la- 
cinthus  azureus  has  the  true  blue  of  M.  Ssovit.-<i,it>n:n, 
and  is  fully  a  month  earlier.  The  usual  forms  grown  in 
gardens  are  mostly  blue  (purple)  and  white  forms  of 
3x.  botnfoifJes.  M.cnnicum  is  very  dark.  The  Dutch 
catalogues  offer  numerous  kinds  to  suit  purses  in  all 
stages  of  decrepitude.  Muscari  offer  no  difliculties  in 
cultivation.  A  medium  soil  perhaps  suits  them  best, 
l?ut  they  are  usually  thrifty  growers,  and  persistent  in 
the  garden  if  fol.age  is  allowed  to  ripen.  They  mostly 
make  offsets  freely,  ind  produce  abundant  se'^d. 

J.  N.  Gerard. 

INDEX. 

Grsecnra,  3. 
grandiflonnn,  4, 12. 
Heldreichii,  5. 
latifolium.  13. 
Lelievrei,  4. 
leucophtenm,  4. 
lingtiJatum,  6. 
macrocarpum,  1. 
major.  1. 
majfif-  4. 
micranthum,  9. 
minor,  1. 

MoscHARiA.     Perianth 

urn-shaped,    but    with    a    relatively 

long-tubular  base;  segmc  ts  minute, 

even  for  tht;  jjrenus,  round;  h,  spread- 
ing an<i  thickened  on  the  back 1.  moschatum 

Subgenus    II.     Leopoldia.     Periamh 

obovoid-um-sha{)ed,   grooved   at-ove, 

3-4  lines  long;  segrments  rriangu'ar, 

reflexed,  not  thickened  on  the  ba.--^: 

raceme  loose,  and  longer  than  in  ^lie 

next.     Particularly  characterized  by 

the  conspicuous  bearded  appearance 

of  the  sterile  fls 2. 

3. 
Subgenus    III.     Botryantht's.     Peri- 
anth more  or  less  urn -shaped,  grooved 

or  not  above,   1-2  or  rarely  ;{  lines 

long;    segments   triangular,   usually 

reflexed:  raceme  dense.  1-2  in.  long. 

Sterile   fls.  inconspicuously  bearded 

or  hardly  at  all. 


album,  4. 
atroaeruleum,  15 
AHcheri,G. 
botryoides,  4. 
carneum,  4,  12. 
caeruleum,  4. 
comosxim.  2.  l.">. 
commutatum.  15. 
conipactum,  17. 
oonicum,  8. 
dipcade,  1. 
flavum,  1. 

Subgenus    I. 


moschatum.  1. 
monstrosum,  2, 15. 
neglectum,  14. 
pallens,  11. 
pallidum,  4. 
paradoxum.  7. 
plumogum,  2.  15. 
j/olj'anthum.  16. 
racemosum,  12. 
8ua>-eolens.  1. 
Szo\itsianum,  10. 


comosum 
Oraecum 


a.  Fertile   fls.  a   little   longer  than 
broad,  i.  e.,  obo  void -globose. 

B.  Lea.  S-4:  fls.  12-20 4.  botryoides 

BB.  Lrs.  '>-6:  fls.  8-12 ,').  Heldreichii 

BBB.  Li's.  2-S:  fls.  0-10 0.  lingiilatum 

AA.  Fertile  fls.  1%  times  as  long  as 
broad,  i.  e.,  obovoid-oblong. 

B.  Color  of  fls,  black-blue 7.  paradoxum 

BB.  Color  lively  dark  lilac  or  blue. 

c.  Lvs.  3-4  lines  broad 8.  conicum 

CC.  Ijvs.  1-2  lines  broad. 

D.  Fls.  violet,  fragrant 9.  micranthum 

DD.  Fls.  blue,  faintly  odorou.^lO.  Szovitsianum 

BBB.  Color  nearly  white 11.  pallens 

AAA.  Fertile    fls.    twice    as     long     as 

broad,  i.  e.,  obovoid-cylindrical. 

B.  Lvs.  almost  cylindrical  {sub- 

ttrete ) 12.  racemosum 

BB.  Lrs.  oblanceolate 13.  latifolium 

BBB.  Lvs.  lorate,  i.e.,  strap-shaped. \\.  neglectum 

1.5.  commutatun 
Ifi.  polyanthum 
17.  compactum 

1.  moschatum,  Willd.  ( J/.  s«ar«?o«eM.'?,  Fisch.).  Musk 
Hyacinth.  Lvs.  5-G,  1  ft.  long,  %-%  in.  wide:  raceme 
loose,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  20-30,  blue.  Asia  Minor.  B.M. 
734.  Gn.  2«>,  p.  137.  — Has  the  odor  of  musk.  Vars.  mtl- 
jor  and  minov  are  a<l'  rtised.  M.  dipcade  major  and 
minor  have  appeare-'  i  the  catalogue  of  J.  M.  Thorium 
&  Go.  since  1878,  but  these  names  are  not  in  Index 
Kewensis.  Thorburn  &  Co.  write  that  this  is  the  Nut- 
meg or  Musk  Hyacinth,  Muscari  moschatum,  and  that 
M.  dipcade  still  appears  in  Dutch  catalogues. 

Var.  fl&vum,  Lam.  (M.  fldvum.  Van  Tubergen.  J/. 
macrocarpum.  Sweet).  Fls.  yellowish  (Van  Tubergen 
says  clear  yellow).    B.M.  1565. 

2.  comdsum.  Mill.  Fig.  1437.  Lvs.  .3-4,  1-lK  ft.  long, 
K-1  in.  wi<le:  raceme  loose,  6-12  in.  long  40-100-fld.: 
lower  fls.  fertile,  olive,  tipped  brown,  borne  on  long  hori- 
zontal pedicpls:  upper  fls.  sterile,  blue  or  violet,  borne 
on  long  up-curved  pedicels,  making  a  corymbose  cluster. 
Mediterranean  region.  Orient. 

B  M.  133  (as  Hyacinthus  co- 
rn osus) .  —An  interesting  form . 
but  rare  in  cult.,  being  great- 
ly surpassed  in  popularity  by 

Var.  monstrdsum,  Hort. 
Feathered  Hyacinth.  Fig. 
1438.  All  the  fls.  sterile,  and 
cut  up  into  fine  shreds.  Gng. 
7:290.  A.F.  14:1286.  Gn.  26, 
p.  137.— A  charming  and  novel 
plant.  Also  called  Fair-haired 
or  Tasseled  Hyacinth,  and 
Shredded  Lilac.  Sold  also  as 
3f.  monstrosum,  M.  pi u mo- 
sum,  M.  plumosum  monstro- 
sum,etc.  For  other  trade  syn- 
onyms, ses  under  31.  commu- 
tatum. 

3.  Graecum,  Heldr.  Differs 
from  J/,  comosum  in  having 
its  sterile  fls.  in  a  short, 
dense,  conical  spike,  the  pedi- 
cels of  which  are  very  short. 
Greece. 


1437.    Muscari  comosum. 

(Adapted  from  Botanical 
Magazine.) 


fls.  pale  blue,  odorless. 


4.  botryoides,  Mill.  Com- 
mon Grape  Hyacinth.  Fig. 
1439.  Lvs.  linear-lorate,  3-4 
lines  wide:  scape  6-9  in.  long: 

Eu.,  Orient.  B.M.  l."7  (as  Hyacinthus  botruoides).  A. 
F.  13:1197.  Gn.  26:453.  R.B."20:3.-The  following  va- 
rieties are  offered:  album,  carneum,  cairuleum,  leuco 
pha^nm.  Lelievrei,  majus,  pallidum  and  pallidum 
grandiflorum.  These  range  from  white  through  flesh- 
co.or  to  sky-blue. 

.5.  Heldreichii,  Boiss.  Lvs.  linear-filiform,  subterete, 
ly  lines  wide:  scape  4-6  in.  long:  fls.  amethyst-colored, 
with  conspicuous  white  teeth.   Greece.   Gn.  26:453. 
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6.  lin?ulatam,  Bakor  (J/.  Anrheri,  var.  Ihi^jnJdtum, 
Boiss.  >.  Lv>.  ;{  lines  wide:  nu'enie  ovate.  Asia  3Iin<>r. — 
According  to  In«lex  Kewensis  this  is  a  jjood  species,  but 


1438.    MuBcari  coniosum,  var.  monstrosum. 

UVJaptfd  from  Gardeuiug.) 

♦T.  N   Gerard  says  the  p. ant  sold  under  this  name  is  the 
sasue  as  Hyucinthns  az<iieus. 

7.  par^d6zum,  C.  Ko.'h.  Lvs.  3,  %-%  in.  wide.  Ar- 
menia. 

8.  c6nictun,  Baker.  Lvs.  about  6,  narrower:  fls. violet- 
blue.  Habitat  unknown.  On.  51:1106  (f).-Van  Tu- 
bergen  says  fls.  black- blue. 

9.  miCT^nthom,  Baker.  Fls.  bright  violet.  Habitat 
unknown. 

10.  SzovitsiSntim,  Baker.  Fls.  bright  blue,  consider- 
ably larger  ( '  in.  acioss,  but  onl^'  1-12  in.  across  in 
M.'micranthum).    Persia,  Caucasus.    B.M.  0855. 

11.  pallens,  Fisch.  Lvs.  numerous,  filiform:  scape 3-5 
in,  long:  raceme  12-20-tld. :  fls.  white  or  nearly  j<o.  Cau- 
casus, Iberia. 

12.  racemdsum.  Mill.  Lvs.  5-6,  5-43  in.  long,  1-1 K  lines 
thick:  fls.  odorous,  dark  blue.  Mediterranean,  Caucasus. 
B.M.  122  (as  Hyacinthus  racemosu.%).—  \a.rsi>.  carneum 
and  ijrandiflorum  pnfcox  are  oflfered. 

\3.  latifdlium,  J.  Kirk.  Lvs.  always  solitary,  %-l  in. 
wide  :  sterile  fls.  0-10,  much  paler  t^an  the  others. 
Phrygia. 

14.  ncgl^ctnm,  Gus'^.  Lvs.  numerous,  9-12  in.  long, 
1^-2  lines  thick :  fls.  odorous,  dark  blue.  Mediterranean 
region.  On.  26:45;?. —  This  differs  from  M.commntaium 
and  ^f.  polyanthiim  in  having  the  segments  of  the  peri- 
anth triangular  and  reflexed.  M.  negleetuui  multiflorum 
an<l  M.  tiegUrfutn  Adanfirum  are  trade  names.  See 
supplementary  list  under  Jf.  Atlanticum. 

15.  commu^'itnm,  Guss.  Lvs.  5-6,  5-6  in.  long,  lH-2 
lines  wide:  fls.  odorless,  dark  b'.ue;  segments  very  short, 
not  recurved.    Sicily.— Krelage   a'lvertises  vars    atro- 


C(Truhutn,comosum, pJitmosvm,pJumoM}n»  tuonsfrostnn, 
and  jduMosutn  riolactutn.  It  is  apparent  that  he  re;'anls 
M.  rotno^iuni  and  its  forms  as  varieties  of  J/,  vommit- 
tatuht. 

IG.  poly&nthum,  Boiss.  Lvs.  2-3  lines  wide.  Differs 
from  M.  tif(jlertntn  and  vottumttntiini  in  having  longer 
pedicels  and  the  capsule  a  half  smaller,  not  more  than 
2  lines  wide. 

17.  comp&Cttim,  Baker.  Described  only  as  fio^rj/oH/ZiMs 
compavtus  in  an  obscure  work,  which  states  that  the 
fls.  are  nearly  black,  with  whitish  teeth  which  are  semi- 
orbicular,  obtuse,  spreading-recurved.  Baker  places 
31.  compm-tum  next  to  J/.  i-ommtUatum,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  original  description  says  the  fls.  are  obo- 
vate.  Baker  adds  that  tliis  J/,  cnmpartum  is  the  M. 
tieiflectum  of  some  authors  in  part.  The  plant  in  the 
trade  as  ^f.  compartum  may  be  a  variety  of  some  conimon 
species,  since  Van  Tubergen  says  the  fls.  are  pale  blue. 

M.  ArgTei,  little  known  botanically.  is  said  to  be  extra  goml. 
In  the  trade,  M.  Atlanticum  is  given  as  a  sjnoiiyra.  Baker  said 
he  could  not  distinguish  M.  Atlanticum  from  5l.  negle<'t«m — 
M.  Atlanticum.  Consult  the  pre«'e<ling  entry.  M.  Arga-i.- J/. 
aziireurn,  Hort.,  is  said  by  Van  Tuljergen  to  be  the  same  ns 
Hyacinthus  azureus,  which  in  turn  is  referred  to  H.  ciliatus  by 
Index  Kewensis.  Gn.  36:7i:i.  Van  Tubergen  also  advertises 
var.  amphibolis  IM.  Freynianum).— Jf.  J/oM</^t  is  offered  by 
Van  Tubergen.  •\y_  ^j_ 

MUS£!NI1JM  (a  name  for  fennel,  another  plant  of  this 
family).  L'mbtl'i'erif.  Three  species  of  resinous  i»er- 
ennial  herbs  in  middle  and  western  North  America, 
stemless  or  branching,  decumbent  or  ascendintr,  2-12  in. 
high.  Lvs.  pinnately  decompound:  fls.  yellow  or  white, 
in  compound  umbels:  fr.  ovate  or  ovate-oblong;  ribs  5, 
filiform,  slightly  promin;  nt,  with  2  or  3  oil  tubes  in  the 
intervals.  Cuuiter  and  Rose,  Revision  of  North  Ameri- 
can Umbellifera*,  1888. 

trachysp^rmtim,  Nutt.  (M.  divarichtnm,\».T.  Hoi^keri, 
Torr.  Ac  Gray).  Decumbent  :  lvs.,  except  the  rauical, 
opposite, bipinuatifid:  fls.  yellow:  fr.  scabrous.  Spring. 
Saskatchewan  to  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  Platte,  and 
S.  W.  Montana.— Procurable  from  dealers  in  western 
native  plants. 

MUSHROOM.  While  the  word  Mushroom  is  now 
ofte?>  used  as  a  general  term  for  a  large  number  of  the 
higher  fungi,  chiefly  those  belonging  to  the  Agpricini. 
it  is  by  some  limited  to  the  common  edible  species  in 
cultivation   and    which    also    grows    spontaneously   in 


1439.    Muicari  botryoides  {X%). 

lawns,  pastures,  etc.  By  others  the  word  is  employed 
for  all  edible  species,  while  toadstool  is  employed  to 
designate  poisonous  species;  such  person ^  usually 
make  an  incorrect  application  of  these  terms  to  many 
of  the  plants.     The  word  is  probably  derived  from  tho 
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French  wonl" mousse ron," and  is  sometimes  pronounced 
"mushroons,"  or  "musheroons"  by  English-speaking 
people  in  America.  Mushroom  and  toatlstool  are  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  terms,  especially  in  speak- 
ing of  the  group"  as  a  whole.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
give  either  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  word  Mush- 
room, or  satisfactorily  to  limit  the  range  of  forms  for 
which  the  name  may  be  used.    In  a  horticultural  sense 


1440.   The  gardener's  Mushroom.  Agaricus  campestris  (X  1- 


it  is  applied  to  Agan'cus  catnpestri.'S  (Fig.  1440^  in  cul- 
tivation, and  since  that  is  the  plant  with  which  we  are 
first  interested  here,  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  a  <le- 
scription  of  its  fonn,  structxire.  development,  etc..  and 
follow  with  briefer  descriptions  and  comparisons;  of  a 
few  of  the  many  species  belonging  to  this  large  group. 

Form  and  Sfntrfure  of  Afjaricus  cauipesfn's.— The 
form  of  the  c^immon  Mushroom  is  more  or  less  um- 
brella-shaped, and  is  well  represented  in  Fig.  1441. 
The  prominent  parts  of  the  plant  are  the  stem,  with  its 
ring  ((I ) ;  ard  the  cap. with  the  irills  on  the  under  side.  The 
cap.  or  pileus,  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  the  upper 
expanded  part,  and  varies  from  2  to  4  or  5  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  usually  white  in  color,  but  forms  occur 
both  in  the  field  and  in  cultivation  in  which  the  upper 
surface  is  more  or  less  brownish,  especially  as  the  plants 
become  old.  The  surface  is  usually  smooth,  though  it 
often  presents  a  silky  texture  from  the  numerous  mi- 
nute fungous  threads  or  mycelium,  the  structural  ele- 
ment of  the  entire  plant.  While  the  surface  is  smooth 
in  a  majority  of  specimens,  many  fonu'*  are  more  or 
less  scaly,  due  to  the  fracture  of  the  surface  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  numerous  small  aro'as,  especially  in  the 
specimens  with  brownish  caps.  The  "flesh"  or  "meat"' 
of  the  cap  is  white.  The  stem,  or  stipe,  is  usually  cyl- 
indrical, 1-3  in.  long  by  }4-H  in.  in  diameter,  whitish 
in  color  and  nearly  or  quite  solid.  The  "ring."  or  annu- 
lus,  forms  a  collar  joined  around  the  stem  near  the  top. 
It  is  very  delicate,  easily  rubbed  off,  and  sometimes 
not  present  because  the  veil  from  which  it  is  formed  is 
torn  in  fragments  as  the  cap  opens  out.  The  gills,  or 
lamellap,  on  the  under  side  of  the  cap  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  showing  relationship,  and  also  probably  in 
reproduction  in  the  case  of  plants  propagated  under 
natural  conditions,  since  they  form  the  fruiting  surface 
of  the  Mushroom.  The  gills  are  in  the  form  of  narrow, 
thin  plates,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  Knife-blade,  at- 
tached by  one  edge  to  the  under  side  of  the  cap  and 
radiating  from  a  point  near  the  stem  out  to  the  margin 
of  the  cap.  The  longest  gills  extend  f  »r  this  distance 
and  mark  oflf  triangular  areas  which  ai-e  filled  with  suc- 
cesrively  «»horter  gills,  all  reaching  tie  margin  of  the 
cap,  so  that  the  entire  under  surface  '^'.  the  cap  is  well 
covered  with  them.  The  surface  ot  tie  gills  is  the 
fruiting  surface  of  the  plant,  and  this  econom.y  in  the 
arrangement  §f  the  gills  provides  for  a  very  large  fruit- 
ing area.  The  col.»r  of  the  gills  .vhen  the  plant  is  ver\- 
young  is  white.    They  soon,  nowever,  become  pink  ir. 


color,  and  as  the  plant  ages  become  purple-brown  or 
blackish  in  color,  due  to  the  immense  number  of  spores 
borne  on  the  surface.  One  can  gain  a  good  idea  of  the 
number  of  spores  borne  on  a  single  plant  by  cutting  a 
cap  from  a  Mushroom,  just  at  maturity,  and  placing  it, 
gills  downwanl,  on  a  jdece  of  white  paper  for  a  few 
hotirs.  The  spores  fall  from  the  gills  an«l  pile  up  in 
ridges,  giving  an  exact  print  of  the  spaces  between  the 
giHs. 

The  parts  of  the  plants  enumerated  above 
are  easily  seen.  Other  important  structural 
characters  are  seen  with  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope. A  thin  section  across  the  gillr 
when  seen  with  the  microscope  shows  the 
structure  as  seen  in  Fig.  1442.  The  middle 
part  of  the  ^ill  is  the  trama.  On  either  side 
of  the  trama  is  the  SHhhi/menium,  compose<l 
of  branches  from  the  trama  and  forming 
short  cells.  The  cells  of  the  subhymenium  in 
tTim  give  rise  to  the  basidia  (basidium),  club- 
shaped  bodies,  which  form  a  palisade  layer  of 
cells  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  gill.'  This 
palisade  layer  of  the  basidia  forms  the  fruit- 
ing surface,  or  hifmenium. 

At  the  end  of  each  basidium  are  either  2 
or  4  slender,  pointed  processes,  the  ;<teriij- 
mitta  [  sing,  sterigma ).  These  bear  each  a  sin- 
gle spore,  the  basidiospore.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  sterigmata  on  the  basidium  in  the 
A^rarieini  is  4:  but  in  Agaricns  campestris 
the  number  seems  to  vary  from  2  to  4.  In 
plants  grown  in  a  Mushroom  house.  2  have 
been  found,  while  plants  from  the  field  show  4. 
Whether  the  number  2  for  cultivated  form* 
is  constant,  or  4  for  the  field  forms,  has  not 
been  determined. 

Ihrelopment  of  Agarieus  campestris.  — The  spores  of 
the  Mushroom  in  the  field  probably  often  germinate  aid 
produce  new  mycelium  or  "spawn,"  though  this  is  not 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  plart  from  one  year 
to  another,  since  the  spawn  can  live  thi->u  '  the  winter 
in  the  soil,  and  the  following  year  then  -presds.  In 
o-  Unary  Mushroom  culture,  however,  the  spores  prob- 
ably play  little  part  in  the  propagation  of  the  plant,  since 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  growth  and  propagation  of 
spawn.  If  the  soil  where  plants  are  growing  is  carefully 
dug  away  there  will  be  seen  slender  and  irregular  whit- 
ish cords  coursing  through  it,  and  some  of  them  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  stem.  These  whitish  cords  are  what 
the  horticulturist  calls  "spawn."  They  are  cords  of  m;/- 
celium,  an«l  are  composed  of  numerous  very  slender  and 
delif^ate  whitish  threads.  This  is  the  vegetative  portion 
of  the  Mushroom.    If  the  soil  at  the  base  of  a  tuft  of 


1441.    Cultivated  Miwhroom,  Asaricus  campesuis. 
(X  %.) 

young  {dants  in  a  Mushroom  bed  be  washed  away,  a 
large  number  of  these  cords  will  be  exposed.  This  is 
the  part  of  the  plant  which  grows  and  spreads  through 
the  soil,  absorbing  solutions  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  for  food. 

Button  Sfarje.—Atter  an  abundance  of  the  myceUum, 
oi"  spawn,  is  fcrmed  there  appear  here  and  there  on  the 
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cords  small  rounded  t>odies  formed  by  the  upward 
growth  of  the  threads  of  mycelium.  These  increase  in 
size  and  grow  toward  the  surface  of  the  grround.  Each 
one  is  the  young  stage,  or  button,  of  the  Mushroom.  As 
it  enlarges,  the  upper  end  appears  as  a  round  IxHly  on  a 
short  stalk,  thus  outlining  in  the  embryonic  stage  the 
iiiflferent  parts  of  the  mature  plant.  The  grills  are  form- 
ing on  the  under  side  of  the  cap.  They  are  at  this  time 
covered.  They  appear  on  the  under  side  of  the  minute 
constriction  at  the  junction  of  the  cap  and  stem.  At 
this  stage  they  are  covered  by  a  loose  growth  of  mycel- 
ium extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  to  the 
margin  of  the  cap.  This  forms  the  veil.  The  gills  are 
formed  by  mycelium  growing  downward  on  the  under 
side  of  the  cap  in  radiating  rows,  thus  forming  the  la- 
mellie.  The  plant  now  continu»'s  to  enlarge  and  the 
cap  expands.  Just  about  maturity  the  veil  ceases  to 
grow  and  the  expanding  cap  thus  stretches  it  until  finally 
the  veil  is  ruptured,  usually  next  the  margin  of  the  cap, 
and  then  it  hangs  as  a  collar  or  ring  on  the  stem  (seen 
at  a.  Fig.  U4D. 

Position  of  Agaricus  campestri.'<  in  Classification.^ 
One  of  the  large  sxibdivisions  of  the  higher  fungi  is 
made  up  of  the  Mushrooms,  toadstools,  puff-balls,  etc. 
All  of  these  are  characterized  by  a  laore  ir  less  well- 
developed  fruiting  surface,  or  htpnenium.  The  struc- 
tural element  of  the  hymenium  is  the  )>asidium.  and  in 
the  large  number  of  the  species  the  form  of  the  basidium 
does  not  vary  to  any  great  extent  fn>m  that  of  the  com- 
mon Mushrmnu.  The  basidium,  then,  is  the  character- 
istic fruit  structure  of  this  large  subdivision  of  the 
fungi.  For  this  reason,  tne  plants  included  in  this  sub- 
division are  termed  the  Bac:ii1iowyc<  tes.  The  BasidJo- 
mycetes,  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  earlier  students  of 
the  fungi,  were  divided  into  two  orders,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  fruiting  surface  at  the  maturity  of 
the  plant,  namely  the  Hrjinenomyretts  and  the  G'tster- 
cmycetes.  In  the  former,  the  fruiting  surface  is  either 
exposed  from  the  beginning,  or  if  covered  at  first,  is  at 
last  exposed  before  the  maturity  of  the  spores,  just  as 
the  hymenium  of  Agarirus  campestris,  at  first  covered 
by  the  veil,  is  exposed  before  the  maturity  of  the  spores 
iby  the  rupture  of  the  veil.  The  Mushroom*,  toadstools, 
etc.,  belong,  therefore,  to  the  Hymenom/cetes.  In  the 
Gasteroraycetes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  «>pores  are  ma- 
tured before  the  hjTuenium  ^'s  exposed,  as  in  the  puff- 
ha\\,  earth-star,  etc.,  which  opeii  :\fter  the  spores  are 
ripe. 

Familifs  of  the  ffymenomitcetes.  —  'The  usage  of  the 
earlier  botanists  in  the  arrangement  of  families  will 
be  followed  here,  since  there  is  not  an  opportunity  to 
properly  set  forth  the  principles  of  classification  adopted 
by  some  recent  systematic  works.  The  arransrement 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  fruiting  surface  or 
hymenium. 

A.  Fruiting  surface  uneven:  i.  e.,  in  the  form  of  plates, 
tubes  or  spinous  processes. 

1.  Agaricace»,  fruiting  surface  in  the  form  of  plates 

or  gills. 

2.  Polyporacesp,  fruiting  surface  in  the  fonu  of  pores 

or  tubes. 

3.  Hydnacese,  fruiting  surface  in  the  form  of  spinous 

or  tubercular  processes. 
AA.  Fruiting  surface  even;  i.  e.,  not  as  in  A.  except  in 
the  case  of  plants  of  a  gelatinous  texture. 

4.  Clavariaceap,  plants  more  or  less  erect,  standing 

out  from  the  substratum,  and  covered  on  all  sides 
by  the  hj-menium. 

5.  Thelephoraceae,  plants  either  erect  or  diflfused  over 

the  surface  of  the  substratum,  one  side  only  (in 
the  case  of  erect  plants  usually  the  under  side) 
covered  with  the  hymenium. 

6.  T^remellineie,  plants  of  a  gelatinous  texture,  vari- 

ous in  form. 
Agaricace^.  — The  common  Mushroom.  Agaricus 
campestris,  belongs  to  this  family.  The  family  Agari- 
cace»  is  made  up  of  what  are  now  popularly  termed 
agarics.  Very  many  ot  the  species  were  once  placed 
in  the  genus  Agaricus.  The  genus  became  so  large  that 
it  was  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  subgenera, 
many  of  which  have  recently  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
genera.  In  thus  subdividing  the  old  genus  Agaricus 
into  a  number  of  genera  there  has  been  a  lack  of  uni- 


formity on  the  part  of  systematists  in  the  choice  of  a 
generic  name  for  the  common  Mushroom.  Saccardo 
retained  the  genus  Agaricus  for  the  "on  mon  Mushroom 
and  its  near  allies,  although  discarding  the  subgenus* 
Psalliota.  Some  have  employed  the  genus  Agaricus, 
some  Psalliota,  others  Pratella,  and  still  others  propose 
to  restore  the  antiquated  genus  Fungus,  and  call  our 
plant  fungus  camprstris.     This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
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1442.    Section  of  a  eill  of  Aearicus  campestris,  enlarged. 

Jr.,   tram.i  ;    sh..  hymeninni ;    b.,  basidiam ;    St.,   sterigma ; 

sp.,  spore. 

discussion  of  the  merits  of  any  of  these  names,  but  it 
seems  better  in  the  present  instance,  at  least,  to  use  the 
generic  name  Agaricus  with  the  limits  of  Psalliota 
Fries. 

Other  Species  of  the  Genus  Agaricus.  — There  are  a 
number  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  as  thus  limited, 
which,  because  of  their  size  and  esculent  qualities,  are 
worthy  of  mention. 

Agaricus  ari'ensis,  the  Horse  Mushroom,  grows  in 
grassy  fields  and  pastures  during  the  auTunin.  It  is  a 
larger  plant  than  the  common  Mushroom,  li.i-  a  ih-cker 
cap,  longer  stem,  and  the  veil  is  double,  the  lowtr  or 
outer  portion  splitting  radially  into  a  star-shaped  fashion 
and  remaining  attached  to  the  inner  portion.  Agaricus 
silricohis,  the  wood-inhabiting  Mushroom,  grows  in 
woods.  The  whole  plant  is  whitish, but  tinged  more  or  less 
with  yellow,  the  cap  is  smooth,  and  the  long  stem  has  an 
abrupt  and  broad  bulb.  The  veil  is  thin,  membranaceous, 
but  in  some  specimens  shows  a  tendency  to  be  double, 
as  in  Agaricus  ari'ensis.  Agaricu.'i  Ifodmani  grows 
along  the  streets  of  cities  in  the  hard  ground  between 
the  sidewalk  and  curbing,  and  similar  places.  It  is  en- 
tirely white,  the  cap  thick  and  firm,  the  stem  short,  and 
with  a  short,  thick,  double  annulus.  Agaricus  fabactus 
{A.  subrufescens.  Peck)  has  a  light  reddish  brown  cap, 
a  long  stem  somewhat  enlarged  below,  and  a  ring  which 
has  soft  scales  on  the  under  side  formed,  much  as  in  A  . 
silvicolus,  from  the  cracking  or  splitting  of  the  outer 
layer.  The  plant  has  the  taste  and  odor  of  almonds.  It 
grows  in  greenhouses.  It  sometimes  grows  in  compost 
heaps.  It  often  forms  large  clusters  of  many  individuals. 
It  has  been  successfully  cultivated.  Agaricus  sitvati- 
cus  grows  in  w.>ods  during  late  spring  and  summer.  It 
is  a  large  plant,  usually  about  the  size  of  the  Horse 
Mushroom,  but  thinner,  and  with  numerous  minute 
dark  scales  on  the  surface  of  the  cap,  which  form  a  solid 
patch  of  dark  color  at  the  center.  In  aire,  the  cap  is  more 
or  less  flat,  and  it  has  been  called  the  flat-cap  Mush- 
room ( A .  placomyces ) .  The  stem  is  long,  enlargetl  below, 
and  the  ring  is  double,  exactly  as  in  the  Horse  Mush- 
ru<mi.  Agaricus  cointulti.-i,  a  small  species,  rather  rare, 
but  with  a  wide  distribution,  is  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  some. 

CoPRiyrs.— In  the  genus  Coprinus.  3  of  the  edible 
species  are  quite  common.  Tiie  spores  are  black  an<i 
tb*^  gills  and  mc.v.  vr  less  of  the  cap  dissolve  at  maturity 
into  a  bldok  fluid. 
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^'^opri.iu.n  eomatus,  the  Shajjiey-mane  Mushroom,  or 
Horse-T.iil,  occurs  in  richly  manured  lawns  or  parks  in 
ear'y  spring  or  late  autumn.  It  is  white  in  color,  with 
a  cj  lindr.cal  cap  3-4  in.  long  and  1-2  in.  in  diameter. 
The  cap  is  verj*  shaggj',  the  scales  often  being  black  in 
color,  white  the  gills  are  at  tirst  salmon  color.  The  ring 
on  tl  e  stem  is  free  and  movable.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  tht^  edible  Mushrooms. 

Coj  Wm»<>  aframentariiis,  the  Ink-cap,  grows  in  similar 
places.  The  cap  is  oval  from  1-3  in.  long  and  nearly  us 
wide.  It  is  nearly  smooth,  and  grayish  in  color.  The 
ring  is  fixed  and  not  at  all  prominent;  best  seen  just  as 
the  ma.'gin  of  the  cap  is  parting  from  the  stem. 

Coprinus  ,Hicaceui<,  the  glistening  Coprinus,  grows 
about  ol  i  stumps  and  from  old  roots  or  other  buried  and 
rotten  w.>od.  It  is  smaller  than  the  two  species  enumer- 
ated abo  -e,  and  tan  in  color,  the  cap  when  fresh  being 
covered  ■vvith  thin,  loose,  flaky  scales  which  glisten  in 
the  sunlight  Ike  mica  particles,  but  they  are  easily 
rubbed  oft  or  washed  off  by  rains. 

Lepiota.  — Of  the  white-spored  agarics  the  genus 
Lepiota,  w  th  an  annulus  on  the  stem  an«l  the  gills  usu- 
ally free  from  the 
stem,  contains  sev- 
eral edible  species. 
Lepiota  procera,  the 
Parasol  Mushroom, 
grows  in  pastures, 
lawns, and  sometimes 
in  gardens.  Lepiota 
nauriua,  the  smooth 
Lepiota,  grows  in 
similar  places  and 
is  entirely  white. 

Amanita  .  —  The 
genus  Amanita  is 
closely  related  to  Le- 
piota, and  contains, 
besides  several  edilde 
species,  a  number  of 
poisonous  ones,  a  few 
of  which  are  the  most 
d  adly  of  all  the 
Mushrooms.  Amanita 
possesses  the  charac- 
ters of  Lepiota,  with 
the  additional  charac- 
ter of  a  volva,  or 
prominent  universal 
veil,  forming  an  outer 
layer  of  greater  or 
lesser  thickness  and 
composition,  which  is 
ruptured  as  the  cap 
expands  and  the  stem 
elongates.  In  Lepio- 
ta the  universal  veil 
is  not  prominent,  and 
it  is  further  closely 
united  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  cap.  The 
volva  in  Amanita  is 
often  left  as  a  prominent  CT^p-like  structure  at  the  base 
of  the  stem  (see  Fig.  1443),  and  because  it  is  present  in 
some  of  the  p<»isonous  species  is  known  popularly  as 
the  "poison  cup,"  "death  cup,"  etc.  It  is  present,  how- 
ever, in  some  of  the  edible  species. 

Amanita  phalloidcs,  the  deadly  Amanita  (Fig.  1443), 
is  one  of  the  most  fatal  species.  It  is  4  to  G  in.  high, 
an<l  the  cap  is  2  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  The  cap  is  dark 
gray  or  umber,  or  whitish  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  or 
quite  yellow,  or  in  some  forms,  especially  Euroi>ean 
ones,  the  cap  is  green.  In  other  cases  the  whole  jdant 
may  })e  entirely  white.  The  volva  in  t>  pical  forms  splits 
at  the  apex  as'tl  e  young  platit  is  expanding,  and  is  left 
as  a  cup  with  prominent  lobes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1443.  In 
other  cases  the  volva  is  ruptured  irregularly,  so  fhat 
portions  of  the  universal  veil  are  left  on  the  .surface  of 
the  <^ap.  In  still  other  cases  the  volva  splits  in  a  cir- 
cumscissile  fashion,  thi't  is,  circularly  or  transversely 
i;bout  the  middle,  the  h.wor  half  remaining  attached  to 
th<^  surface  of  the  buib  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  while 
the  npper  half  remains  loosely  attached  to  the  upper 


1443.    The  deadly  Amanita. 
Amanita  phalloides. 


surface  of  the  cap,  and  is  torn  apart  into  scales  as  the 
cap  expam'  i.  In  the^e  forms  the  volva  forms  a  narrow 
rim  or  margin  on  the  cuter  angle  of  the  bulb,  so  that  the 
latter  appears  saucer-shaped.  The  cap  is  rather  slimy 
when  moist.  These  great  variations  in  this  verj'  poi- 
sonous species  should  make  the  novice  very  cautious 
regarding  the  species  o'  Amanita,  or  indeed  any  species 
of  Mushroom  with  wLich  he  is  not  quite  familiar. 
This  species  of  Amanita  usually  occurs  in  woods  or 
groves  or  in  the  margins  of  woods,  while  the  Agaricus 
campestris  or  the  LepiMa  naucina  occur  usually  in 
open  grassy  places.  But  these  differences  of  habitat 
cannot  be  relied  on  altogether,  for  the  deatily  Amanita, 
especially  the  white  form,  has  be^^n  found  in  lawns  far 
from  woods,  and  in  such  eases  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  smooth  Lepiota,  since  this  is  white  in  color.  The 
deadly  Amanita  is  usually  deeply  seated  in  the  ground, 
so  that  the  stem  might  be  broken  in  gathering  it  when 
the  volva  would  be  left  in  the  ground,  and  it  might  eas- 
ily be  mistaken  for  some  species  of  Lepiota. 

Amanita  verna,  the  Destroying  Angel,  is  by  some  re- 
garded as  only  a  white  variety  of  A.  phaJloiden.  The 
entire  plant  is  white,  the  volva  spli<  s  at  the  apex,  and 
thus  a  prominent  free  limb  of  about  three  lobes  remain* 
at  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  tree  limb  remains  more  or 
less  cJosely  applied  to  the  stem.  The  annulus  is  broad 
and  entire,  and  hangs  down  as  a  broad  collar  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem. 

Amanita  virosa  is  very  near  A.  rema.  It  is  distin- 
guished only  by  the  torn  veil,  portions  of  which  remain 
clinging  to  the  margin  of  the  cap,  and  by  the  scaly  char- 
acter of  the  stem,  characters  which  show  every  grada- 
tion into  A.  verna.    Both  are  deadly  poisonous. 

Amanita  mttscaria,  the  Fly  Agaric,  is  also  a  poisonous 
species,  though  not  so  dangerous  as  those  named  above, 
since  the  poisonous  effect  can  be  counteracted  if  tn  at- 
ment  Is  promptly  employed.  The  voir.,  splits  -ans- 
versely  into  several  concentric,  interrupted  rinjcs  which 
persist  as  scaly  rings  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  on 
the  base  of  the  stem,  and  as  scattered  scales  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cap.  The  cap  is  yellowish  or  orange-yellow, 
sometimes  red  in  color,  and  in  age  sometimes  fades  out 
so  that  white  forms  appear.  The  gills  are  usually  white, 
as  are  also  the  ring  and  the  stem.  Amanita  Frostiana 
is  a  closely  related  species  with  the  same  color  on  the 
cap,  but  with  yellowish  gills  and  veil,  though  variations 
in  the  color  are  shown  in  different  plants  when  the  cap 
only  may  be  yellow.  The  scales  are  usually  yellow,  but 
may  also  be  white. 

CJf  the  edible  species  may  be  mentioned  Amanita 
CiP.sarea .  the  " Royal  Agaric  "  or  " Caesar's  Agaric."  The 
cap  is  bright  orange  or  yellow,  with  prominent  striae  or 
furrows  on  the  margin.  The  gills  are  orange,  though 
the  spores  are  white.  The  veil  and  stem  are  often  yel- 
low, especially  in  the  larger  specimens.  The  volva  splits 
at  the  apex  and  is  left  at  the  base  of  the  stem  as  a  cup 
with  a  prominent  free  limb,  whicu  usually  fits  closely  to 
the  stem.  The  volva  is  white,  and  rarely  are  portions  of 
it  left  on  the  surface  of  the  cap.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
species,  occurring  during  late  summer  and  autumn  in 
w(.ods,  and  is  more  common  in  the  southern  states  than 
north. 

Amanita  rubescen.<i,  another  edible  species,  has  a 
volva  which  is  more  or  less  friable,  that  is,  it  crumbles 
more  or  less  into  lot)se  particles  which  easily  wash  off 
from  the  cap  as  well  as  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  The 
entire  plant  has  a  dull  reddish  tinge,  and  when  bruised 
or  cut  quickly  changes  to  a  deeper  reddish  color  due  to 
a  reddish  juice  in  the  plant.  Small  forms  of  the  species 
do  not  show  the  color  so  well. 

Amanita  solitaria,  the  Solitary  Amanita,  is  one  of  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  almost  pure  white, 
the  surface  of  the  cap  often  being  grayish,  and  some- 
times with  tints  of  brown  in  the  scales,  especially  in  old 
plants.  It  gro\v-<  in  rather  open  woods  or  by  roadsides 
in  woods.  The  volva  is  entirely  broken  up  into  mealy 
particles  which  easily  rub  off,  or  there  are  conic  scales, 
especially  toward  the  center  of  the  cap.  The  veil  is  very 
delicate  and  easily  torn  into  shreds,  which  disappear 
soon.  The  stem  has  a  large  bulb,  which  tapers  into  a 
long,  root-like  process  in  the  soil.  The  plant  is  said  by 
some  to  be  edible.  Amanita  strobilifnrmis  is  a  closely 
related  species,  if  it  is  not  identical  with  it,  and  is  said 
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by  some  to  be  poisonous,  so  that  caution  should  be  era- 
ployed  in  eatini?  plants  of  this  form  unless  one  is  cer- 
tain of  the  species  and  of  its  edible  qualities.  A.  utro- 
biliformis  is  rarely  found  in  this  country',  and  judging 
from  the  characters  of  certain  plants  ttributed  to  it, 
there  is  a  strong  suspicion  thnt  it  is  only  a  form  of  A. 
solitarin  with  large  scales. 

Other  native  Mushrooms  of  economic  importance  may 
be  mentioned : 

ArmiUaria  mellea,  the  Honey-colored  Agaric, occurs  in 
late  summer  and  during  the  autumn  aV>out  old  stumps, 
and  from  roots.  The  plants  are  clustered,  the  cap  is  more 
or  less  covered  with  pointed  blackish  erect  scales,  the 
gills  are  attached  to  the  stem,  and  anannulus  is  present. 
The  plant  is  also  a  parasite,  especially  un  the  roots  of 
coniferous  trees,  in  some  instances  killing  the  trees.  It 
develops  under  the  bark  long  black  cords  of  mycelium. 
The  plant  is  edible. 

Pleurotus  contains  several  edible  species:  the  oyster 
agaric,  P.  ost rent tt. •<,'  the  elm  Pleurotus,  P.  ulmorins; 
and  the  sapid  Pleurotus.  P.  sopidifH,  all  growing  on  tree 
trunks,  stumps,  etc.,  especially  abundant  in  the  autumn. 

Tricholoma  persntta turn,  ^blewits,"  is  regarded  as  an 
excellent  edible  species.  It  grows  on  the  ground  in  woods. 
When  young,  the  entire  plant  is  of  a  pale  lilac  or  violet 
color,  the  color  fading  out  in  age.  The  spores  are  of  a 
light  ochre  color. 

Cantharelhis  cibarins  is  the  well-known  chanterelle. 
It  is  yellowish  in  color,  grows  in  woods  on  the  ground, 
is  somewhat  irregular  top-shape<L  and  the  gills  are  mere 
folds,  which  run  irregularly  from  the  stem  to  the  margin 
of  the  cap,  and  are  much  branched.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
edible  species. 

Marasmius  oreades,  the  well-known  Fairy  Ring,  or 
champignon,  grows  in  lawns  and  pastures.  It  is  white, 
with  a  cream-colored  cap.  It  often  grows  in  the  form  of 
rings  on  the  groun<l.  though  not  always. 

The  genus  Lactarius  contains  a  large  number  of  species. 
The  plants  are  more  or  less  fleshy  and  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a  milky  juice  contained  in  a  system  of 
tubes  throughout  the  plant.  This  juice  exudes  in  drops 
when  the  plant  is  bruised  or  cut.  In  the  larger  number 
of  species  the  juice  is  white  in  color,  in  some  it  changes 
on  exposure  to  the  air  to  various  shades  of  yellow,  while 
in  others  the  milk  is  orange,  blue,  etc.,  from  the  first. 
LactariHS  delieiostia  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  edible  spe- 
cies, as  its  name  indicates.  The  milk  is  orange  in  color. 
The  plant  is  dull  orange  in  color  and  marked  on  the  cap 
with  ♦'oncentric  zones  of  darker  color.  In  age  bruises 
of  the  plant  become  more  or  less  tinged  with  green. 
Locfarius  volemus  is  .lull  ora.ige  in  color,  the  color 
being  uniform,  th"  flesh  quite  firm,  and  the  milk  white, 
sweet  and  verv  abundant,  quickly  exuding  m  large  drops 
or  running  from  cut  or  cracked  portions.  Lnctarins 
corrugis  is  closely  related  but  darker  in  color,  some- 
times dark  brown,  the  gills  also  being  dark  ochre-brown 
in  color.  Both  species  are  excellent,  and  ptow  in  the 
woods  during  summer  and  autumn.  Larturiun  pipcra- 
tns  is  entirely  white,  with  close  and  narrow  white  gills, 
and  abundant  milk  which  is  very  hot  or  peppery  to  the 
taste.  It  is  said  to  be  edible,  but  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  certain  species  having  peppery  milk,  which 
are  reputed  to  be  poisonous.  Lactarius  reshnus  is 
another  white  species  with  white  and  ven,'  hot  milk, 
•which  is  suspected.  Lactarius  Indigo  is  of  an  indigo- 
blue  color,  with  faint  zones  of  a  darker  color  on  the  cap, 
an«i  with  a  dark  indigo-blue  juice. 

The  genus  Russula  is  closely  related  to  Lactarius.  but 
lacks  the  milky  juice.  In  this  genus  occur  many  of  the 
brilliant-colored  agarics.  The  entire  plant  is  more  or 
less  brittle  and  easily  lireaks.  the  gills  of  niany  species 
crumbling  easily  when  rubbed.  Bnsiiula  lepida,  with 
reddish  cap  and  stem,  white  gills  with  the  red  color  from 
the  cap  extending  a  short  distance  on  the  ends  of  the 
gills,  taste  mild,  is  an  edible  species.  Another  edible 
species,  Rnasula  alutm-ea,  has  a  reddish  or  purple  cap, 
but  the  gills  and  spores  are  ochraceous  in  color.  The 
taste  is  mild.  -BHSsiila  emitica  is  a  poisonous  species. 
The  cap  is  rose-color  or  red,  the  cuticle  easily  peels  oflf 
from  the  cap,  the  margin  of  the  cap  is  deeply  furrowed 
and  warty  along  the  ridsres.  the  stem  is  white  or  reddish 
and  the  taste  of  the  plant  is  peppery. 

Of  the  tube-bearing  Fungi  (Polyporacea?)  the  genus 


Boletus  contains  a  number  of  edible  as  well  as  poison- 
ous species.  In  shape  the  plants  are  like  the  Mushroom, 
but  they  have  a  porous  surface  instead  of  gills  on  the 
under  side  of  the  cap.  Bolftna  edulis  has  a  yellowish 
or  dull  brownish  cap.  pores  white  and  closed  at  first, 
but  yellowish  or  greenish  yellow  in  age.  Boletus  felleus 
(poisonous)  is  of  al>out  the  same  size  and  resembles  the 
edible  species  closely,  but  the  tube  surface  is  pink  or 
flesh-color,  and  the  taste  is  bitter.  In  the  genus  Poly- 
pofus  most  of  the  species  grow  on  wood,  trees,  stumps, 
logs,  branches,  roots,  etc.  The  sulfur  pxtlyporus,  P.  sul- 
phureus,  forms  clusters  of  sulfur-yellow  bracket-like 
caps,  on  various  broad -leaved  trees  or  stumps,  Poly- 
porus  frondosus  grows  from  roots  at  the  base  of  dead 
oak  stumps,  forming  large  irregularly  branched  leafy 
masses  with  gray  caps  and  whitish  stems  and  pore  sur- 
face.    Both  of  these  are  edible. 

In  the  spine-bearing  Fungi  (Hydnaceif )  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  cap  presents  numerous  spine-like  processes. 
Hydnum  repaudum.  in  shape  like  a  Mushroom,  with  the 
cap  more  or  less  irregular,  and  c»f  a  buff  or  cream  color, 
is  an  excellent  edible  species.  The  Coral  Hydnum,  the 
Bear's  Head,  the  Medusa's  Head,  and  Hydnum  erina- 
ceum,  all  growing  on  trees,  all  white  in  color,  and 
branched,  or  forming  large  masses  from  which  long^ 
spines  dangle,  are  all  edible. 

The  Club  Fungi  (  Clavariacetp)  are  all  said  to  be  edible. 
The  Horn  of  Plenty,  Craterellus  coruucopioides,  funnel- 
shaped,  and  smoky  in  color,  with  a  smooth  under  sur- 
face, belongs  to  the  TJielephoracefp.  s»nd  is  edible. 

Among  the  Puff-balls  ( Lycoperdaceae )  all  the  species 
when  young  and  white  inside  are  edible,  that  is,  they  are 
not  poisonous.  Some  are  better  to  the  taste  than  others. 
The  two  best  ones  are  the  Giant  Puff-ball,  Lycoperdon 
giganteum  and  the  Lycoperdon  cynthi forme.  Both  of 
these  grow  in  lawns  or  fields,  the  former  grows  some- 
times to  a  large  size,  several  feet  in  diameter;  while  the 
latter  is  4  to  G  inches  in  diameter. 

Besides  the  Mushrooms  proper  which  belong  to  the 
Basidiomycetas,  certain  of  the  large  Ascomycetes  are 
edible  and  are  usually  included  in  treatises  on  Mush- 
rooms. In  the  Ascocomycetes  the  spores  are  borne  on 
the  inside  of  a  club-shaped  body  called  the  aseus.  and 
this  is  the  chief  point  of  difference  in  them  from  the 
Basidiom>^etes.  To  the  Ascomycetes  belong  the  fol- 
lowing. The  Morels  grow  on  the  ground  in  damp 
places.  They  have  a  stout  stem  and  a  rounded  or  more 
or  less  elongated  cap  which  is  deeply  and  coarsely 


1444.   Morel— Morchella  esculenta  {X%). 

pitted.  Morchella  esculenta,  represented  in  Fig.  1444, 
shows  well  the  general  character  of  the  genus.  In 
Helvella,  containing  several  edible  species,  the  cap  is  in 
the  form  of  several  (usually  two)  irregula-  fla[  s.  some- 
times free  be'.ow  from  the  stem,  sometimes  urited  with 
it.  Lastly,  the  Iruffies  might  be  mentioned.  They  are 
su^*erranean  Fungi  rounded  or  globose  in  form,  firm. 
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and  contain  the  spores  inside  of  the  rounded  ma?« 
within  sacs.  Few  have  been  found  in  this  country,  be- 
cause ihey  have  not  been  diligently  searched  for. 

Geo.  F.  Atkinson. 

MoBhroom  Colture.  There  is  no  science  of  Mushroom 
culture.  That  is  to  say,  one  does  not  know  why  he 
fails.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  does  not 
know  why  he  succeetls.  By  practice  and  experimenting 
one  hits  upon  or  develops  a  nieth'wl,  and  if  he  persists 
he  may  become  very  skilful,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  him  to  impart  his  knowledge.  If  he  writes  an  article, 
he  describes  his  methotl  in  detail  and  deprecates  other 
methods;  but  the  leam3r  will  be  as  likely  to  succeed 
by  some  other  metho<l.  and  neither  man  will  know  why. 
There  are  few  people,  if  any. who  succeed  uniformly  with 
Mushrooms.  Beds  made  the  same  day  and  of  the  same 
material,  planted  from  the  same  spawn,  and  similarly 
cared  for,  may  give  very  different  results.  One  bed  may 
fail  outright,  and  another  may  produce  a  good  crop. 
Persons  who  make  uniform  commercial  success  of 
Mushroom-growing  accomplish  it  by  havine:  many  beds 
or  by  proceeding  on  a  rather  large  base:  it  is  infrequent 
that  all  the  h(:u.-i  fail.  The  biological  problems  con- 
cerned in  the  propagation,  growth  and  appropriation  of 
food  of  the  MusliToom  must  be  understoo<i  before  one 
can  lay  down  principles  for  the  culture  of  Mushrooms. 

Decaying  vegetal  le  matter,  a  uniform  and  rather  low 
temperature,  a  uniform  supply  of  moisture,— these  are 
the  general  requisites  for  Mushroom-growing.  The  de- 
caying matter  is  supplied  by  horse  manure.  The  manure 
is  allowed  to  heat  and  is  turned  several  times  before  it 
is  placed  in  the  bed.  The  heating  itself  is  probably  of 
no  advantage  except  as  it  contributes  to  the  decay  of  the 
material :  heat  can  be  supplied  by  other  means  if  neces- 
sary. The  broken  and  decaying  manure  is  placed  a  few 
inches  or  a  foot  deep  in  beds.  When  the  temperature 
is  reduced  to  90°  or  less  the  spewn  is  planted.  As  soon 
as  the  bed  has  cooled  sufficiently,  it  is  covered  with 
earth  or  litter  to  regulate  the  temperature  and  moisture. 

The  cultivated  Mushroom  is  native  in  temperate 
climates.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  it  grow<* 
naturally  in  fields  and  pastures.  But  it  is  grown  in- 
doors :  this  is  because  the  conditions  can  be  better  con- 
trolled under  cover,  particularh  the  temperature.  Now 
and  then  some  one  makes  a  success  of  growing  Mush- 
rooms out  of  doors,  but  this  practice  does  not  promise 
much  for  most  parts  of  America.  In  parts  of  Europe, 
growing  in  the  open  is  more  successful.  Cellars  or  pits 
are  favorite  places  in  which  to  grow  Mushroom's.  The 
conditions  are  uniform.  Caves  are  favorite  places  in 
which  to  grow  Mushrooms,  because  of  the  slight  fluctu- 
ations of  temperature  and  moisture.  Cellars  and  caves 
are  dark:  thereby  has  arisen  a  belief  that  darkness  is 
essential  to  the  growing  of  Mushrooms,  but  this  is  an 


1445.   A  clump  of  young  Mushrooms  {X%), 

error.  They  often  grow  well  in  an  unscreened  green- 
house. Pastures  are  not  dark.  Spiwn  may  be  planted 
in  a  lawn,  and  Mushrf>oms  will  sometimes  come:  but  it 
is  seldom  that  the  conditions  are  right  for  a  crop. 

Mushrooms  are  in  edible  condition  at  any  time  from 
their  first  appearing  above  the  ground  to  the  time  when 
the  rim  of  the  cap  begins  to  turn  up  and  the  flesh  to 
lose  its  softness.  See  Figs.  1440,  1441.  For  pickling, 
''buttons"  are  usually  preferred;  these  are  the  you^.g 


Mushrooms  (Fig.  1445)  taken  before  the  cap  has  ex- 
panded. 

Mushrooms  are  propagated  by  spores  and  spawn, 
usually  the  latter.  Spawn  is  the  mycelium.  It  may  l>e 
dried,  and  will  resume  growth  when  congenial  condi- 
tions are  given.  It  will  keep  for  a  numb»'r  of  years  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Dryness  is  essential.  This  spawn  may 
be  secured  from  any  place  in  which  Mushrooms  are 
growing.     The  soil  or  manure  containing  the  mycelium 


1446.    Mushroom  spawn. 

English  spawn,  or  "bricks," on  the  left;   French  or 
"flake"  spawn  on  the  right. 

is  broken  into  large  lumps  or  flakes,  and  is  planted  in 
the  desired  place;  the  mycelium  spreads  through  the 
bed  and  in  time  bears  the  fruiting  stage  or  Mushroom. 
Formerly  the  spawn  was  gathered  as  needed,  but  since 
about  18.30  it  has  been  maile  or  produced  as  a  com- 
mercial product.  For  this  purpose  the  spawn  is  grown 
is  some  prepared  material,  which  may  be  dried  and 
transported.  The  making  of  spawn  is  a  business  of 
itself.  The  English  make  and  use  the  spawn  mostly  in 
brick-like  masses  of  earth  and  manure  (Fig.  14'4«>i. 
The  French  use  also  a  spawn  borne  in  a  loose  litter-like 
material  (Fig.  1446),  although  not  all  of  the  French 
spawn  is  ma<le  in  France.  The  English  or  brick  spawn 
comprises  nine-tenths  of  the  spawn  used  in  Ameri^s. 
The  brick  is  made  of  a  mixture  in  about  equal  parts  of 
horse  manure,  cow  manure  and  loam.  These  are  wet 
and  mixe<l  until  the  material  has  the  consistency  of 
mortar.  The  material  is  then  spread  on  a  floor  and  is 
allowed  to  dry  until  it  can  be  cut  into  pieces,  or 
"bricks."  While  the  bricks  are  still  moist,  a  hole  the 
size  of  a  walnut  is  made  in  the  brick  and  fresh  spawn  is 
inserted.  The  bricks  are  then  placed  under  cover  or  in 
a  mild  hotbed,  where  they  are  given  such  conditions  as 
will  cause  the  mycelium  to  penetrate  them  thoroughly. 
When  the  mycelium  has  ramified  throughout  the  mass, 
and  the  surface  has  a  cloudy  look,  the  brick  is  dried  and 
stored.     This  brick  may  be  likened  to  a  yeast  cake. 

Expert  Mushroom-growers  believe  that  spawn  which 
is  ma«le  over  and  over  again  fiom  the  mycelium  tends 
to  become  weak  and  to  pro<iiice  small  crops  of  thin- 
fleshed  Mushrooms.  They  believe  that  the  spawn  now 
and  then  should  be  inoculated  afresh  from  the  spores. 
Spawn  made  directly  from  the  spores  is  known  as 
^  virgin  spawn."  ii  is  made  by  incorporating  the 
abundant  ".pores  of  ripe  Mushrooms  with  the  material 
of  which  spawn  is  made.  It  is  probable  that  many  o^ 
the  large,  thick  Mushrooms  which  come  up  in  odd  places 
in  the  greenhouse  arise  from  spores. 

Mushrooms  have  been  known  as  edible  products  from 
Very  early  times.  Pliny  mentions  them,  biit  his  writ- 
ings are  mostly  warnings  not  to  eat  them  because  they 
are  poisonous.  He  places  them  "among  those  vegetable 
productions  which  are  eaten  with  risk."  The  following 
are  some  of  his  remarks  respecting  the  M'lshroom: 

"The  generative  principle  of  the  Mushroom  is  in  the 
slime  and  the  fermenting  juices  of  the  damp  earth,  or 
of  the  roots  of  most  of  the  glandiferous  trees.  It  ap- 
pears at  first  in  the  shape  of  a  sort  of  viscous  foam,  and 
then  assumes  a  more  substantial  but  membranous  form, 
after  which,  as  already  stated,  the  young  Mushroom  ap- 
pears. In  general,  these  plants  are  of  a  pernicious  na- 
ture, and  the  use  of  them  should  l>e  altogether  rejected; 
for  if  by  chance  they  should  happen  to  grow  near  a  hob- 
nail, a  piece  of  rusty  iron,  or  a  bit  of  rotten  cloth,  they 
will  immediately  imbibe  all  these  foreign  emanations 
and  flavours,  and  transform  them  into  poison.  Who,  in 
fact,  is  able  to  distinguish  them,  except  those  who  dwell 
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in  the  country,  or  the  persons  that  are  in  the  habit  of 
gatherini^  them?  There  are  other  circumstances,  too, 
which  Hinder  them  noxiou's;  if  they  grow  near  the  hoh* 
of  a  serpent,  for  iustauce,  or  if  they  :«houIii  happen  to 
have  bet-n  breathed  upon  by  one  when  just  bejjrinnint;  to 
open;  being  all  the  ni<»re  disposed  to  imbibe  the  venom 
from  their  natural  affinity  to  poisonous  substances.  It 
will  therefore  be  as  well  to  be  on  our  guard  durini;  the 
season  at  which  the  serpents  have  not  as  yet  ri*tired  to 
their  holes  for  the  winter.  The  best  sign  lo  know  this 
by  is  a  multitude  of  herbs,  of  trees,  and  of  shrubs,  which 
remain  green  from  the  time  that  these  reptiles  leave  their 
holes  till  their  return;  indet'd,  the  ash  al<me  will  lieijuite 
suftirient  for  the  purpose,  the  leaves  of  it  never  coming 
out  after  the  serpents  have  made  their  appearance,  or 
beginning  to  fall  before  they  have  retired  to  their  holes. 
The  entire  existence  of  the  Mushroom,  from  its  birth  to 
its  death,  is  never  more  than  seven  days." 

Two  hund.  e<i  years  and  more  ago  Mushrooms  were 
cultivated.  The  following  directions,  given  by  Philip 
Miller  in  1754,  are  very  like  methods  which  are  some- 
times advised  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the  method 
of  securing  the  spawn: 

"In  order  to  cultivate  them,  if  you  have  no  Beds  in 
your  own,  or  neigliboring  Gardens,  which  produce 
them,  you  should  look  abroad  in  rich  Pastures,  durintr 
the  Months  of  Anijmtt  and  S'^pftmher,  until  you  find 
them  (that  being  the  Seas(m  when  they  are  produced  ; ; 
then  you  should  «:pen  the  Grouml  about  The  Ktwjts  of  the 
Mushrooms,  whece  you  will  tind  the  Earth,  very  often, 
full  of  small  white  Knobs,  which  are  the  Off-sets,  or 
young  Mushr<x)ms:  these  should  be  carefully  gathered, 
preserving  them  in  Lumps  with  the  Earth  al>out  them: 
but  as  this  Spawn  cannot  be  found  in  the  Pasture,  ex- 
cept at  the  Season  when  the  Mushrooms  are  natnr''.!y 
produced,  you  may  proba>>ly  And  some  in  old  Dunehils, 
especially  where  there  has  been  much  Lifter  amoh;^st 
it.  and  the  Wet  hath  not  penetrated  it  to  rot  it:  as  like- 
wise, by  searching  old  Hot-beds,  it  may  be  often  f(mnd: 
for  this  Spawn  hath  the  Appearance  of  a  white  Mould, 
shooting  out  in  long  Strings,  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
known,  where-ever  it  is  met  with:  or  this  n>ay  be  pro- 
cured by  mixing  some  long  Dung  from  the  Stable,  which 
has  not  been  thrown  on  an  Heap  to  fennent:  which 
being  mixed  with  strong  Earth,  and  put  under  Cover  to 
prevent  Wet  getting  to  it.  the  more  the  Air  is  excluded 
from  it,  the  sooner  the  Spawn  will  appear:  but  this  niust 
not  be  laid  so  close  together,  as  to  heat;  for  that  will 
destroy  the  Spawn:  in  about  two  Months  after,  the 
Spa*\-r  will  appear,  especially  if  the  Heap  is  closely 
coveretl  with  old  Thatch,  cr  such  Litter  as  hath  lain 
long  abroad,  so  as  not  to  ferment;  then  the  Beds  may 
be  prepared  to  receive  the  Spawn :  these  Beds  should  be 
made  of  Dung,  in  which  there  is  good  Store  of  Litter; 
bat  this  should  not  be  thrown  on  an  Heap  to  ferment : 
that  Dung  which  hath  lain  spread  abroad  for  a  Month  or 
longer  is  best:  these  Beds  should  be  made  on  dry 
Ground,  and  the  Dung  laid  upon  the  Surface:  the  Width 
of  these  Beds  at  Bottom  should  be  about  two  Feet  and 
an  half,  the  Length  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
Mushrooms  desired:  then  lay  the  Dung  about  a  Foot 
thick,  covering  it  al)out  four  inches  with  strong  Earth: 
upon  this  lay  more  Dung,  about  ten  Inches  thick:  then 
another  Layer  of  Earth;  still  drawing  in  the  Sides  of 
the  Bed,  so  as  to  form  it  like  the  Ridge  of  an  House; 
wiiich  may  be  done  by  three  Layers  of  Dung,  and  as 
many  of  Earth.  When  the  Bed  is  finished,  it  should  be 
covered  with  Litter,  or  old  Thatch,  to  keep  out  Wet.  as 
also  to  prevent  its  drying:  in  this  situatica  it  may  re- 
main eight  or  ten  Days;  by  which  time  thi-  Bed  will  be 
in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Warmth  to  receive  the 
Spawn;  for  there  should  be  only  a  moderate  Warmth  in 
it.  great  Heat  destroying  the  Spawn,  as  will  also  Wet; 
therefore  when  the  Spawn  is  found,  it  should  always  l>e 
kept  dry  until  it  is  used;  for  the  drier  it  is,  the  better 
it  will  take  in  the  Bed :  for  I  had  a  Parcel  of  this  Spawn, 
which  had  lain  near  the  Oven  of  a  Stove  upward  of  four 
Months,  and  was  become  so  dry.  ao  that  I  despaired  of 
its  Success:  but  I  never  have  yet  seen  any  which  pro- 
duced 80  soon,  nor  in  so  great  Quantity,  as  this. 

"The  bed  beiuer  in  a  proper  Temperature  for  the 
Spawn,  the?  Covering  of  Litter  should  be  taken  off.  and 
the  Sides  of  the  Bed  smoothed;    then  a  Covering  of 


light  rich  Earth,  about  an  Inch  thick,  should  be  laid  alt 
over  the  Bed;  but  this  should  not  l>e  wet:  upon  this 
the  Spawn  should  be  thrust,  laying  the  Lumps  two  or 
three  inches  asunder:  then  gently  cover  this  with  the 
same  light  Earth,  above  half  an  inch  thick:  and  put  the 
Covering  of  Litter  over  the  Bed,  layitii;  it  so  thick  as  to 
keep  out  Wet,  and  prevent  the  Be«l  fn>m  drying:  when 
these  Beds  are  made  in  the  Sprinif  or  Autuinn,  as  the 
Weather  is  in  those  Seas<»ns  t»'m{>erate,  so  the  Spawn 
will  then  take  much  s«Miner,  and  the  Mushrooms  will 
appear  perhaps  in  a  Month  after  makimr:  but  those 
Be<ls  which  are  made  in  Summer,  when  the  Season  is 
hot.  or  in  Winter,  when  the  Weather  is  cold,  are  much 
lonsrer  before  they  produce. 

"The  great  Skill  in  managing  of  these  Beds  is,  that 
of  keeping  them  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Moisture, 
never  suffering  them  to  receive  too  mueh  Wet:  during 
the  Sunuuer-season.  the  Be<ls  may  be  uncovered  to  re- 
ceive gentle  Showers  of  Rain  at  proper  times;  and  in 
long  dry  Seasons  the  Beds  should  be  now-and-then 
gently  watered;  but  by  no  means  suffer  much  Wet  to 
come  to  them:  diirinu:  the  Winter-season  they  must  be 
kept  as  tlry  as  possible;  ami  so  closely  covered,  as  to 
keep  out  Cold:  in  frosty  or  very  cold  Weather,  if  some 
warm  Litter,  shaken  out  of  a  Dumr-heap,  is  laid  on.  it 
will  promcjte  the  tirowth  of  the  Mushri»oms:  but  this 
must  not  be  laid  next  the  Bed;  but  a  Covering  of  dry 
Litter  between  the  Bed  and  this  warm  Litter:  and  as 
often  as  the  Litter  is  found  to  decay,  it  should  be  re- 
newed with  fresh:  an  I  as  the  Cold  increases,  the  Cov- 
erintr  sliould  be  laid  so  much  thicker.  If  these  Things 
are  observed,  there  may  be  plenty  of  MushnK)ms  ob- 
tained all  the  Year:  antl  these  produced  in  Beds  are 
much  better  for  the  Table  than  any  of  those  which  are 
gathered  in  the  F-ields." 

Probably  the  first  book  in  English  to  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  Mushroom  was  written  in  1779  by  John 
Abercrombie,  London,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
"The  Garden  Mushroom:  Its  Nature  an<l  Cultivation. 
A  Treatise,  exhibiting  Full  ami  plain  Directions,  for 
producing  this  desirable  IMant  in  Perfection  and  I'lenty, 
according  to  the  true  successful  Practice  of  the  London 
Gardeners."  Aside  from  the  manner  of  securing  the 
spawn,  the  advice  given  by  Abercrombie  would  apply 
Very  well  at  the  present  day.  He  saj's  that  the  sjawii 
may  be  obtained  f rt)ra  the  dung  of  horse  stables,  from 
hotbeds,  composts,  cucumber  and  melon  beds,  old  Mush- 
room beds,  liwry  stable  yards,  hcrse  mill-tracks,  old 
dung-heaps  where  "some  straggling  Mushrooms  are  seen 
to  rise  naturally  in  the  autumn,"  in  kitchen-gardens  in 
which  Mushrooms  have  been  seen,  and  in  old  pastures 
and  meadows.  The  best  season  to  find  the  spawn  is  in 
the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  Mushrooms  in  the  covered  mili-tracks, 
where  horses  worked  on  tram-cars  and  on  power  ma- 
chinery, led  to  the  use  of  the  thoroughly  tramped  manure 
as  spawn.  This  spawn  gave  very  excellent  results,  prob- 
ably becau  e  it  was  partially  ^eded  from  the  spores  of 
the  Mushrooms  which  ripened  there  and  were  tramped 
into  it.  It  is  probable  that  this  mill-track  spawn  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  of  the  Mushroom  brick,  which  is  now  the 
chief  means  — at  least,  in  England  and  America— of 
growing  Mushrooms.  The  name  "mill-track"  is  still 
used  as  a  trade  name  for  Mushroom  spawn,  although 
very  little,  if  any.  of  it  really  comes  from  mill-tracks'. 

In  America  there  is  only  one  book  devoted  wholly  to 
the  growing  of  Mushrooms.  This  is  by  William  Fal- 
coner and  known  as  "Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them" 
( 1891).  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  one  or  two 
experiment  stations  have  issued  bulletins  on  the  sub- 
ject. L.  H.  B. 

For  Afnxhroom>t.  a  suppy  of  fresh  horse  manure 
should  be  procured,  if  possible  each  morninij.  that  from 
grain-fed  carriage  horses  being  the  most  desirable. 
The  strawy  portion  we  discard.  The  manure  is  thrown 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor  of  an  open  sheil.  and  is  turned 
over  each  morning  for  a  few  days.  Before  the  heat  of  the 
manure  has  subsided  suflicientiy  to  permit  the  bed  being 
made,  mix  al>out  one-third  as  much  loam  screened 
through  a  %-inch  sieve  as  there  is  of  manure.  We 
have  had  better  success  with  loam  mixed  with  the 
manure  than  when  it  was  not  ased.  The  rank  heat 
having  escaped  from  the  heap,  it  can  at  once  be  made 
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into  a  bed,  a  depth  of  from  y  to  12  inches  beinjt  about 
right.  The  manure  in  placed  in  layers  and  pounded  a.s 
hard  as  ponsible  with  a  wooden  mallet  or  brick ;  it  can 
be  well  trodden  where  treadinip:  is  p>o»8ible.  We  npawn 
when  the  temperature  of  the  bed  has  f*ubsided  to  90°. 
It  in  a  little  unsafe  to  spawn  at  a  hit^her  temperature, 
and  if  left  until  the  heat  drops  below  80°,  Mu^^hrooms 
wUl  be  much  more  tardy  in  appearing  and  of  poorer 
quality.  Enjflish  Milltnick  spawn  usually  gives  the  be.st 
resi'lts.  The  spawn  is  broken  into  pieces  as  large  as  a 
wa  aut  and  inserted  2  or  3  inches  deep,  some  4  or  5  in. 
ar  .rt  each  way,  pressing  the  surface  ttrm  after  the  in- 
8<  tion.  Ten  days  later  2  inches  of  good  loam  is  -jpread 
over  the  surface  and  pounded  in  hard.  The  beds  are 
then  covered  with  meadow  hay  or  straw,  and,  given 
proper  atmospheric  conditions,  should  retjuire  no  further 
attention  until  after  Mushrooms  have  appeared,  which 
may  be  in  four  weeks  or  not  until  four  months  later. 
The  time  when  the  first  buttons  will  appear  is  very  un- 
certain. It  does  not  do  to  be  of  a  highly  strung  nervous 
temperament  in  Mushroom  culture.  We  have  spawned 
beds  and  despaired  of  success,  when  we  have  been  grati- 
fied by  getting  a  first-class  crop  thirteen  to  sixteen 
weeks  after  spawning. 

A  dry  atmosphere  is  inimical  to  the  well-being  of 
Mushrooms,  and  success  is  uncertain  where  such  condi- 
tions exist.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  watering  the 
beds  often  does  more  harm  than  good,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  fact  of  the  bed  becoming  dry  only 
retanls  the  pro<iuction  of  the  crop,  and  does  not  lessen 
the  chance  of  Mushrooms  appearing  once  the  bed  has 
become  sufficiently  moist.  If  the  beds  are  made  very 
compact  there  is  less  probability  of  them  drying  out  and 
less  likelihood  of  their  injury  by  any  sudden  excess  of 
either  drought  or  moisture.  When  water  has  to  be 
given  we  prefer  to  use  it  of  a  temperature  of  8.5°  to  90° 
and  to  water  only  the  dry  portions  of  the  bed,  which  are 
wetted  as  evenly  as  possible. 

When  the  first  crop  is  exhausted  and  the  bed  has  be- 
come somewhat  dry,  we  use  warm  water  and  add  a  little 
nitrate  of  soda  to  it,  covering  the  surface  with  hay  after 
watering.  This  usually  induces  a  good  second  crop  to 
come. 

We  start  to  collect  manure  for  the  beds  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  continue  to  do  so  until  early  November. 
Usually  the  beds  are  made  under  the  benches  of  some 
of  the  houses,  where  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  can  be 
maintained,  but  any  cellars  or  caves  where  such  a  tem- 
perature can  be  kept  up  are  even  better  than  green- 
houses for  Mushroom  culture.  The  beds  are  always 
kept  as  dark  as  possible.  Cockroaches.  woo<i-lice  and 
other  pests  must  be  poisoned  or  trapped,  else  they  soon 
ruin  a  crop.  W.  N.  Ceaig. 

Mushroom-groH'iug  is  interesting  work,  and  it  is  the 
ur.certainty  that  is  the  cause  of  it.  3Iost  Muohroom- 
growers  are  in  doubt  when  spawning  their  beds  as  to 
whether  Mushrooms  will  appear,  or  the  work  be  a  fail- 
ure. The  writer  has  had  excellent  success  with  Mush- 
room culture  and  remarkable  failures.  Failures  in  a 
Mushroom  crop  are  not  easy  to  explain.  The  fault  may 
be  in  making  up  the  bed,  or  it  may  be  in  the  spawn.  A 
few  years  ago  a  bed  was  spawned  with  three  lots  of 
spawn;  two  beds  were  a  success,  while  the  other  was  a 
complete  failure. — a  proof  that  the  bed  is  not  always 
the  cause  of  failure.  Mushrooms  may  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully under  the  greenhouse  benches,  providing  Ihe 
drip  can  be  keot  off  the  oeds ;  also  in  cellars :  but  the 
preference  is  for  a  Mushroom  house  built  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  house  of  which  the  writer  has  charge  is 
built  into  a  bank  in  such  a  position  as  to  require  very 
little  fire  heat  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  Of  course 
air-spaces  must  be  provided  in  the  walls,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  house. 

Two  methods  of  making  the  beds  may  be  described : 
(1)  Collect  fre^h  horse  manure  until  there  is  enough  to 
make  a  bed.  The  manure  should  be  kept  \Miere  it  can 
be  protected  from  rains,  an  open  shed  preferred.  Turn 
the  manure  every  other  morning  for  a  week,  or  until 
danger  of  burning  is  over.  In  making  the  beds,  from 
9  in.  to  a  foot  of  manure  is  used.  Beds  should  be  thor- 
oughly firmed,  putting  in  a  layer  of  manure,  then  firm- 
ing, then  another  layer,  until  the  desired  depth  is 
secured.    Assuming  that  the  bed  goes  up  after  making 


to  1<)0°  or  110°,  then  gra<iually  drops,  it  is  safe  to  spawn 
at  90°.  Spawn  should  be  inserted  in  the  manure  say 
2  or  'A  in.  deep,  and  about  5  in.  apart.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  spawning,  cover  with  2  in.  of  good  loam. 
Good  loam  from  the  pasture,  soil  from  the  garden,  and 
also  old  rose  soil  have  been  used  with  good  results.  It 
is  customary  to  mix  a  little  soil  through  the  manure 
brf()re  making  the  bed.  After  the  soil  is  on  the  bed 
and  firmed  down,  a  covering  of  straw  will  be  beneficial, 
as  it  prevents  the  be<ls  from  drying  out.  Should  they 
dry  out,  water  must  be  applied,  which  should  be  at  a 
temperature  of  75°  or  80°.  Mushrooms  should  be  gath- 
ered from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  making  the  bed. 
Keep  the  house  at  a  temperature  of  5.'5°  to  00°.  (2)  The 
second  method,  which  seems  to  be  tlie  better,  is  for 
every  load  of  fresh  horse  manure  to  add  a  load  of  old 
thoroughly  rotted  manure,  or  a  load  of  old  Mushroom 
manure.  The  aim  is  to  get  enough  old  manure  to  pre- 
vent the  other  from  burning.  The  two  are  mixed,  and 
the  following  day  the  bed  is  made.  This  method  does 
away  with  a  great  amount  of  lal>or  turning  the  manure: 
the  bed  also  has  a  tendency  to  hold  the  moisture  a 
greater  length  of  time.  The  details  of  making  the  bed 
are  the  same  as  in  the  other  metht)d.  This  is  a  simple 
way  to  make  the  beds,  but  the  results  will  follow  with 
as  much  certainty  as  with  any  other  method. 

William  Turner. 

The  writer's  first  trial  tcith  Mushrooms  was  made  in 
a  soap  box  under  a  bed,  and  the  Mushrooms  did  well. 
That  was  45  years  ago.  The  next  year  he  went  into  the 
business  on  a  larger  scale,  growing  them  in  the  cellar, 
and  a  good  crop  was  the  result.  He  received  $1,50  a 
pound,  or  $220  for  the  lot.  A  cellar  under  the  parlor  was 
devoted  to  the  crop,  and  $,'150  worth  was  sold.  Then  a 
place  was  built  under  the  ground  with  good  ventilation, 
but  it  was  not  a  success.  The  drip  was  too  much.  A 
cellar  under  the  carriage  house,  which  had  no  drip, 
made  a  goml  place,  leading  to  the  belief  that  a  place  with 
a  Mushroom  house  under  a  building  is  the  best  place  in 
which  to  erow  them.  They  need  a  drj- place.  If  we  have 
a  dry  summer  and  liglit  rains  in  September,  or  heavy 
dews,  we  will  pick  plenty  of  Mushrooms  in  the  fall  oul- 
doors.  In  growing  Mushrooms,  we  must  imitate  nature. 
The  money  that  is  wasted  for  spawn  alone  in  oi  e  year 
would  make  a  fortune  for  some  persons.  People  get 
wild  to  grow  Mushrooms.  Some  sec\ire  a  crop,  but  others 
get  nothing.  The  young  man  must  try  a  little  at  a  time. 
He  should  learn  from  the  experiences  of  ;lifl"erent  men 
A  man  can  make  money  in  this  business,  and  he  can  lose 
it.  The  writer  has  had  failure  and  success,  but  he  now 
grows  two  tons  every  year. 

Mushroom  spawn  runs  best  in  anything  that  is  dry. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  out  what  moisture  is  wanted,  and 
to  get  the  material  in  the  right  state.  The  writer  pre- 
fers to  secure  his  manure  on  the  cars  fresh  from  the 
stable.  Turn  it  over  eight  or  nine  times,  once  every  day, 
so  it  will  not  bum,  and  put  in  dirt.  To  twenty  tons  add 
five  cart-loads  of  earth.  This  oarth  is  secured  from  sod 
from  the  hedges  around  the  farm,  taken  the  first  of  ,June 
and  piled  up  to  rot,  so  it  will  be  read.,  for  mixing  in  the 
manure.  When  the  manure  is  in  the  right  state,  put  it 
in  beds  8  inches  deep.  The  beds  (made  in  houses)  are 
made  up  like  bunks  on  a  ship  and  are  100  feet  long,  4 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  between  the  beds  to  allow  a  man  to 
go  through  with  a  wheelbarrow.  One  house  is  20  feet 
wide.  It  contains  1.3  beds  100  feet  long.  It  is  heated  by 
hot  water  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  00°.  There  are 
three  large  houses,  and  all  of  them  with  greenhouses  on 
top,  where  lettuce,  cauliflower,  parsley,  rhubarb  and 
radishes  are  grown  with  the  same  heat  that  grows  the 
Mushrooms.  English  spawn  is  used.  It  should  be  fresh 
and  new.  The  spawn  is  placed  6  inches  apart  in  the 
beds,  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  black  walnut.  When  the 
heat  goes  down  to  90°  the  spawn  is  put  in,  and  in  six 
weeks  the  Mushrooms  are  ready  for  picking.  The  beds 
last  from  three  to  four  months.  The  Mushrooms  are 
packed  in  boxes  and  shipped  to  New  York. 

S.  W.  WORTMAN. 

The  Trade  in  Mushrooms.— The  trade  in  Mushrooms 
has  grown  from  a  supply  of  30  to  50  pounds  a  day  to 
the  enormous  quantity  of  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
ton.   In  fact,  the  trade  has  increased  in  proportion  with 
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the  price,  according  to  demand  and  supply.  The  best 
season  for  the  consumption  Oi.  Mushrooms  is  the  late 
fall  and  winter  months,  as  they  keep  in  the  cool,  dry 
weather  for  several  days,  and  small  dealers  have  no 
trouble  with  them  spoiling  on  their  hands.  The  price 
during  these  months  varies  according  to  supply  and 
demand.  In  the  summer  months  a  few  will  do  well,  but 
they  spoil  so  readily  in  the  heat  that  dealers  do  not  care 
to  handle  any  stock;  therefore,  if  there  were  a  large 
supply  from  June  until  October  they  would  surely  go 
to  waste.  The  growers  generally  take  advantage  of  this 
and  renew  their  beds  in  summer,  and  prepare  for  the 
coming  season.  One  great  mistake  is  that  the  small 
grower  is  too  anxious  to  reach  the  consumer.  He  wants 
to  save  the  little  which  the  middleman  or  distributer  gets, 
and  he  gives  the.n  to  the  retailer,  to  restaurants,  or  to 
others,  and  these  persons  often  take  advantage  of  him. 
He  is  sometimes  compelled  to  take  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  less  than  market  price,  and  he  injures  the  market 
as  well.  All  classes  now  buy  Mushrooms.  If  the  sup- 
ply is  scarce  and  price  high,  they  go  only  to  the  better 
class  of  hotels  and  restaurants;  but  as  the  price  gradu- 
ally decreases  the  consumption  increases  and  the  poorer 
grade  of  hotels  and  restaurants  and  families  consume 
them.  The  consumption  of  canned  and  dried  Mush- 
rooms is  not  increasing  ^s  rapidly  as  that  of  the  fresh- 
grown,  aud  we  are  led  to  oelieve  that  in  the  near  future 
our  hom<;-grown  Mushrooms  will  be  canned  and  dried  as 
the  foreign  are;  in  fact,  some  of  the  canners  are  now 
making  ketchup  of  the  seconds  and  poorer  grades.  We 
believe  that  the  consumption  can  be  doubled  and  pos- 
sibly trebled  at  a  good  profit  if  sold  at  half  the  present 
prices.  We  expect  to  hear  be''ore  long  of  some  house 
that  will  make  a  specialty  of  Mushrooms  and  s'.'U  noth- 


ing else. 


Archdeacon  &  Co. 


MUSE.  The  common  Musk  Plant  of  the  gardens  is 
MuHxhi't  mosrhatits,  an  American  plant.  The  wild 
Musk  Plant  of  Europe,  however,  iaUrodium  moschatttm. 


MUSK  HYACINTH,  or 
Grape  Kyncinth  =  Miiscari 
moschatum. 

MUSK  MALLOW =5^/58.?- 
CHS  itioschafus.  The  Musk 
seed  of  commerce  is  also  Hi- 
biscus moschaftis.  Marsh  M. 
is  Altluta  officinalis. 

MUSKMEL0N8(  Plate  XIX) 

are  now  a  very  important  com- 
mercial product  in  North 
America,  and  the  cultivation 
and  use  of  thorn  are  increas- 
ing rapidly.  The  hot,  bright 
climate  suits  them  well.  Musk- 
melons  thrive  best  in  a  light 
and  quick  warm  soil.  Since 
they  are  very  susceptible  to 
frost  and  are  a  long-season 
plant,  it  is  important  that  they 
secure  a  foothold  very  quickly 
when  put  in  the  field;  and  this 
they  are  not  able  to  do  on  lands 
which  are  not  well  prepared 
or  which  are  naturally  hard 
and  clayey.  If  Muskmelons 
must  be  grown  on  such  land 
it   is   advisable   to  make  the 

hills.  This  is  done  by  digging  out  a  half -bushel  or  bushel 
of  earth  and  repla<'ingit  w  ith  well-mixed  loam  and  short 
manure.  The  plants  are  then  able  to  secure  a  quick 
hold  on  the  soil  and  to  become  thoroughly  established 
before  the  dry  weather  of  July  and  August. 

In  the  southern  states,  the  seeds  of  melons  are  usually 
planted  in  the  field  where  the  crop  i  <  to  mature.  In  the 
northern  states,  however,  the  plants  are  started  in 
forcing-houses  or  hotbeds.  As  a  rule,  hotI)eds  are  more 
satisfactory  than  forcing-houses,  since  the  plants  can  be 
hardened  off  better.  In  forcing-houses,  the  plants  are 
likely  to  be  too  hot,  even  though  there  is  no  pipe  heat, 
and  they  tend  to  become  very  soft.     Plants  which  are 


tender,  soft  and  light  green  when  put  in  the  field  will 
nearly  always  suiter,  even  though  the  weather  is  not 
cold  thereafter.  In  hotbeds  the  plants  are  nearer  the 
glass,  and  the  sash  may  be  stripped  entirely  on  all  fair 
days,  thereby  allowing  the  plants  to  become  gradually 
inured  to  field  conditions.  Melons  transplant  with  diffi- 
culty; therefore  they  are  always  grown  on  pieces  of  in- 
verted sods  or  in  some  temporary  receptacle.  Some 
growers  emploj*  pint  and  quart  berry -baskets,  such  as 
are  used  for  raspberries  and  strawberries.  Others  use 
a  basket-splint  which  is  about  3%  in.  wide  and  14  in. 
long,  and  which  is  cut  in  a  basket  machine  at  such  dis- 
tances that  when  the  splint  is  bent  it  will  make  a  four- 
cornered  receptacle  like  a  berry-box  without  top  or 
bottom.  The  ends  of  this  splint  are  held  together  by  a 
single  small  tack.  These  forms  may  be  packed  together 
tightly  in  the  hotbM  and  filled  with  earth  and  two  or 
three  seeds  planted  in  each.  When  the  plants  have 
acquired  two  or  three  rough  leaves,  they  are  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the  field.  The  forms  can  be  taken  from  the 
hotbed  by  running  a  spade  or  shingle  underneath  them. 
With  the  fingers,  the  box  is  pulled  apart  and  the  cubical 
mass  of  earth  is  dropped  into  the  hole  made  for  it,  and 
the  plant  receives  no  check.  There  is  so  much  loss 
from  the  depredations  of  the  striped  beetle  and  the  flea- 
beetle  that  one  must  provide  several  times  more  plants 
than  the  area  requires.  The  hills  of  melons  are  usually 
from  4  to  6  ft.  apart  either  way,  and  two  or  three  plants 
are  sufficient  for  a  hill;  it  is  advisable,  however,  to 
place  at  least-  half  a  dozen  plants  in  each  hill  if  the  in- 
sects are  troublesome.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  plant 
sqTiashes  in  the  field  before  the  melons  are  transplanted 
and  to  gather  tne  insects  from  theru  for  a  week  or  two. 
Spraying  the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  repel 
the  insects  to  some  extent.  Dusting  with  tobacco  dust 
or  snuflp  will  also  prove  more  or  less  efficient.  Land 
l)laster  in  which  there  is  a  (ittle  kerosene  or  turpentine 
is  also  repellent.  The  insects  are  killed  by  Paris  green, 
but  because  ef  the  hairy  nature  of  the  melon  leaf  it  is 


14^'.    A  nutmesT  Melon — the  St.  Laud. 

almost  impossible  to  cover  the  foliage  completely  with 
the  poison. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  commercial  Musk- 
melons  in  North  America— the  furrowed  and  hard-rinded 
kinds,  which  are  known  as  cantaloupes,  and  the  netted 
and  softer-rinded  types,  known  as  nutmeg  or  netted 
melons  (Fig.  1447),  In  the  southern  states  the  word 
cantaloupe  is  us<-'l  generically  for  all  melons,  but  this 
use  of  the  term  is  erroneous  (see  Cucumis,  page  408, 
Bailey,  A.  G.  14:  JOCi;  Waugh.  G.  F.  8:  IS.'}).  The  vari- 
ous strains  of  netted  melons  are  the  ones  mostly  grown 
in  the  North  for  the  ho-ue  garden  and  for  early  market. 
The   cantaloupes   are   mostly   longer-season    varieties. 
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Two  important  strains  of  the  netted  melon  type  which 
have  come  into  great  prominence  iu  recent  years  are  the 
Osage,  developed  in  southwestern  Michigan,  and  the 
Rocky  Ford,  developed  in  Colorado.  Another  important 
strain  of  the  same  class  is  the  Montreal  Market,  which  has 
developed  in  Canada.  These  three  melons  are  grown  on 
a  very  large  scale  for  the  market,  and  there  are  middle- 
men who  now  make  a  specialty  of  the  melon  crop  in  its 
season. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  the  Muskmelon  species  are  very 
Tinlike  the  ordinary  Muskmelons.  Some  of  them  are 
scarcely  edible   in   their  raw  state,  but   are  used  for 


1448.   The  Orange  or  Chito  Melon -Cucumis  Melo.  var.  Chito. 


pickles  and  conserves.  Of  these  are  the  so-called  Snake 
Cucumber  (Plate  XIX)  and  the  Orange  or  Chito  melon 
(Fig.  1448).  The  latter  has*  been  much  advertised  in 
recent  years  as  a  preserving  or  mango  melon  (tor  mak- 
ing "  mangoes"  or  mixed  pickles).  It  is  a  small-leaved 
slender  vine  as  compared  with  the  common  Muskmelon, 
and  it  bears  an  abundance  of  yellow  or  orange  fruits  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  or  lemon.  It  requires  no  special 
culture.  The  Snake  Cucumber  is  grown  mostly  as  a 
curiosity  in  this  country,  but  it  may  be  used  for  pickles 
and  preserves. 

Another  type  of  Muskmelon  is  the  winter  melon. 
These  are  described  as  follows  in  an  Experiment  Sta- 
tion publication  (Bailey,  Bull.  95,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta. ): 

"There  is  an  interesting  class  of  melons,  little  known 
in  this  country,  which  gives  fruits  of  long-keeping 
qualities.  These  are  known  as  the  winter  or  scentless 
melons.  They  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  shape,  with 
green  or  grayish  hard  rinds  and  commonly  a  white  or 
green  flesh,  which  often  lacks  almost  entirely  the  char- 
acteristic aroma  of  the  Muskmelon.  The  leaves  are 
generally  longer  and  greener  than  those  of  the  common 
melons.  The  fruits  are  picked  just  before  frost,  when 
they  appear  to  be  as  inedible  as  squashes,  and  are  stored 
in  a  fruit-room  to  ripen.  The  true  winter  melons  re- 
quire a  long  season.  We  have  planted  them  upon  good 
soil  on  the  first  day  of  June,  and  they  have  barely  come 
to  maturity  before  frost.  There  is*  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  some  of  the  varieties  until  Christmas,  if  they 
do  not  get  too  ripe  in  the  field,  if  the  fruits  are  not  al- 
lowed to  become  frost-bitten,  and  if  the  room  is  cool 
and  rather  drj*. 

"There  are  two  general  types  amongst  the  winter 
melons  which  we  have  grown.  One  type  has  a  solid 
interior,  like  a  cucumber,  and  the  seeds  are  imbedded 
firmly  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit.  The  other  class 
has  a  soft  interior  and  theioose  seeds  of  ordinary  mel- 
ons. To  the  first  class  belongs  the  Winter  Pineapple, 
a  variety  which  seems  to  me  to  be  indistineniishable 
from  the  Green-fleshed  Maltese  melon  {Melon  tie  Malte 


(?'  Hiver  h  chair  verfe)  of  the  French.  It  is  variable 
in  shape  and  size,  but  is  commonly  pyriform  and  clear 
yellowish  green,  with  a  green  inodorous  flesh  of  fair 
quality  for  its  class. 

"There  are  a  number  of  good  varieties  in  the  second, 
or  loose-peede«l  class.  The  one  which  we  have  liked 
best  is  the  French  Winter  Climbing  Nutmeg  (Melon 
Brod4  vert  grim  pant).  It  has  a  sweet  and  good  green 
flesh.  The  seeds  are  very  small.  The  fruit  is  small, 
ribbed  and  very  dark  green  with  yellow  furrows.  It 
keeps  well  until  December.  Another  good  melon  is  the 
White  Antibes  of  the  French  (Melon  Brode  tV  Antibes 

blanc  d'  Hiver  d  chair  verte). 
It  is  an  egg-shaped  melon  of 
good  size,  bright  green  un- 
til full  matur.ty,  and  hard 
shelled.  It  is  a  verj-  long 
keeper.  The  Redfleshed  Mal- 
tese melon  excels  other  mel- 
ons of  this  class  in  Quality, 
the  flesh  being  aromatic  aiid 
rich,  but  is  not  so  good  a 
keeper  as  the  green-fleshed 
sorts. 

"In  general,  these  winter 
melons  are  worth  growing  for 
home  use.  The  qxiality  is  not 
so  good  as  that  of  the  summer 
melons,  but  this  defect  is 
over  balanced  by  their  long- 
keeping  qualities.  Amongst 
prominent  varieties  are  the 
Winter  Climbing  Nutmeg,  the 
White  Antibes  and  perhaps 
the  Winter  Pineapple,  These 
melons  are  also  useful  for  the 
making  of  conserves," 

For  other  melon  types  and 
for  a  sketch  of  the  botany  of 
them,  see  the  article  in  Vol,  I 
on  Cucumis.  l_  jj_  g^ 

The  Maskmelon,  a  fruit  of 
much  commercial  value,  is 
grown  in  different  localities  under  varied  methods. 
Where  they  are  grown  in  largest  quantities,  as  in  the 
South,  the  simplest  m^  hods  are  employed.  There  the 
seed  is  dropped  in  hills  of  well-em  iched  soil,  three  to 
five  to  each  hill,  and  covered  with  about  2  in,  of  soil; 
when  there  is  danger  of  chilly  weather  after  planting, 
they  are  covered  with  litter  or  straw  until  the  soil  and 
temperature  become  warm.  Among  private  gardeners 
throughout  the  country,  and  where  climate  and  soil  will 
admit,  melon-lowing'  is  followed  with  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  trouble,  mainly  because  the  area  which  they 
require  to  produce  a  fair  percentage  of  good  fruit  can- 
not be  allotted  them,  and  consequently  close  care  and 
best  cultivation  are  required.  The  first  thing  is  to  pro- 
vide a  frame  or  pit,  in  which,  after  a  slight  hotbed  has 
been  made,  and  upon  which  the  soil  to  the  thickness  of 
about  2  in.  has  been  placed,  the  sash  will  be  only  12  in. 
from  the  soil.  Then  place  pieces  of  evenly  cut  sod  2 
in.  thick  by  4  in.  square,  with  the  grass  side  down,  on 
the  soil,  laying  them  close  together,  the  edges  touch- 
ing, and  with  a  sharp-pointed  trowel  dig  out  the  center 
of  each  piece  of  sod,  barely  penetrating  through,  and 
fill  up  the  space  dug  out  with  good  soil,  somewhat 
sandy.  In  each  of  these  places  drop  two  seeds,  either 
of  Musk- or  Watermelon;  keep  slightly  moist  and  also 
well  protected  during  night  and  cool  days  and  when 
there  is  no  sunshine.  After  they  start  special  care 
must  be  exercised  to  keep  them  growing,  but  not  too 
fast,  as  the  roots  will  penetrate  the  sod,  and  the  plants 
will  wilt  when  transferred  to  the  open  ground.  The 
matter  of  ventilating  and  other  care  is  easily  given,  and 
they  can  be  transferred  at  will  when  the  weather  per- 
mits, as  they  will  bear  the  transplanting  without  being 
injured.  The  transferring  must  be  done  by  taking  out 
each  piece  of  sod  with  a  trowel  and  setting  in  the  open 
ground  where  wanted,  making  the  hills  of  Watermelons 
6  ft,  apart  each  way  and  the  Muskmelons  3  ft,  in  the 
rows  and  6  ft.  between  the  rows. 

Another  excellent  operation  employed  by  gardeners 
for  the  quick  growing  and  full  development  of  the  finest 
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fruit  is  the  placing  of  well-rotted  manure  at  the  bottom 
of  each  hill.  It  is  necessa  that  this  be  thoroughly 
rotted,  as  the  paramount  idv  ^3  to  feed  the  roots  with 
moisture  and  nutriment  which  this  will  supply.  The 
best  plan  of  preparing  for  this  manuring  is  to  dig  holes 
a  full  spade  deep,  then  fill  up  to  within  4  in.  of  the  sur- 
face with  the  manure,  then  cover  with  3  in.  of  soil. 
This  can  be  done  several  days  prior  to  putting  out  the 
melons.  The  object  of  this  expensive  treatment  is  to 
furnish  the  roots  Awith  food  and  moisture  through  the 
heated  season  and  induce  a  free  growth,  which  will  over- 
come scalding  and  (..so  attacks  of  enemies. 

The  abov^e  methods  will  apply  to  both  Musk-  and 
Watermelons.  The  soil  best  suited  to  melon-growing 
is  a  sandy  loam.  When  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature 
and  heavy,  a  free  use  of  sand  is  beneflcial.  Mu>kmelun- 
forcing  i  followed  successfully  on  some  of  the  large 
and  fully  tquipped  private  places.  For  this  only  a 
limited  number  of  varieties  are  used— principally  the 
orange-flesht-d  sorts  with  prominent  netting  on  the  ex- 
terior. Growing  by  tlJs  method  is  treated  under  the 
head  of  Forciiuf. 

Muskmelons  are  a  staple  article  among  the  people  of 
Persia,  Italy  and  also  the  Egyptians.  The  thin-skinned 
Persian  types  are  yet  grown,  and  noted  for  being  very 
sweet  and  of  fine  flavor,  and  are  better  grown  on  vt-ry 
light  soil.  The  c(  unties  in  southern  New  Jersey  along 
the  coast  supply  the  large  markets  of  eastern  cities  with 
the  famous  Cassaba,  or  Persian,  the  seed  of  this  variety 
having  been  originally  procured  from  .Smyrna  \  the  inland 
growers  adhere  to  such  varieties  as  the  famous  Jenny 
Lind,  Hackensa(  :L,  Green  Citron,  Netted  and  Miller 
Cream.  The  varieties  introduced  in  recent  years  of  the 
orange-fleshed  sorts  are  the  Emerald  Gem,  Osage,  Tri- 
umph and  Paul  Rose,  and  the  green-fleshed  Rocky  Ford. 
These  are  au  acquisition,  and  find  ready  sale  when  prop- 
erly grown,  being  of  medium  size  and  quite  solid:  they 
endure  transportation  well.  The  famous  Montreal  Mar- 
ket variety,  so  much  used  in  Boston,  commands  a  very 
high  price.  It  is  one  ot  the  best  for  transportation  and 
for  keeping  qualities;  of  yellowish  gold  color  and  fine 
flavor.    It  can  be  found  in  all  eastern  Canadian  markets, 

Muskmelon  growing  is  conducted  on  a  largo  scale  in 
Ihe  southern  states,  but  only  for  their  local  markets. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  particularly  adapted 
for  this  industry.  New  Jersey  supplies  one-half  of  the 
Muskmelon  crop;  the  seashore  trade  is  the  most  exten- 
sive kuown,  and  as  this  market  is  so  accessible  to  the 
grower,  many  farmers  have  their  entire  farms  taken  up 
for  this  purpose.  -  They  also  have  a  method,  not  prac- 
ticed elsewhere,  which  is  a  good  one  for  extending  the 
picking  Season  over  a  long  period.  Their  first  planting 
is  'Slixo  feet,  and  two  to  four  weeks  later  they  plant 
again  between  the  hills,  thus  prolon^ring  picking  season 
in  the  same  patch,  and  giving  a  full  stand  of  plants  in 
the  field  with  minimum  labor.  The  varieties  grown  by 
the  largest  planters  are  the  Jenny  Lind,  Golden  Jenny, 
Netted  Gem  and  Green  Citron,  and  only  in  very  recent 
years  have  they  added  such  varieties  as  the  Emerald 
Gem  and  Triumph.  j.  Qtto  Thilow. 

MUSTABD,  species  of  Brassica  (which  see),  chiefly 
B.  alba,  nhjra,  juncea  and  Juponica.  There  are  two 
types  of  Mustard-growing. —  for  the  leaves,  which  are 
used  as  a  vegetable;  for  the  seeds,  which  yield  oil  and 
are  used  as  a  condiment.  Table  Mustard  (the  flour)  is 
the  product  mostly  of  Brassica  nigra,  although  seeds 
of  B.  alba  and  B.  juncea  are  also  used  for  making  it. 
The  Mustards  often  become  prolific  weeds,  but  since 
they  are  annual,  they  are  easily  kept  in  check  by  means 
of  good  fanning  (see  ]Veeds). 

As  a  culinary  vegetable.  Mustard  is  used  for ''greens" 
(which  see).  For  this  purpose,  the  large  soft  basal 
leaves  are  <lesired.  These  leaves  grow  best  in  early 
spring,  although  they  do  fairly  well  in  the  fall.  If  sown 
late  in  the  season,  the  plant  makes  few  bottom  leaves  and 
run  quickly  to  seed.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  Mustards 
for  greens  in  this  country  is  Brassica  Japonica  (Fig. 
266,  Vol.  I. ),  a  species  which  has  long  been  grown  in  this 
country,  but  which  has  no  other  well-known  name  than 
"Mustard."  This  often  seeds  itself  and  comes  up  the 
following  spring.  Some  of  the  large-leaved  forms  of 
Chinese  Mustard  {Brassica  juncea)  are  excellent,  and 


should  be  better  known.  One  of  the  oriental  species 
{B.  napifortnis)  make«  an  edible  turnip-like  root  (Fig. 
2G.'i,  Vol.  I.).  Mastard  needs  a  rich  quick  soil  for  the 
producing  of  tht  best  foliage.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills 
1  ft.  or  more  apan,  and  tbin  to  6  in.  in  the  row. 

MUSTARD,  CLOWN'S.    Iheris  amara. 

MYALL.   See  Acacia. 

MYENIA  of  the  trade  is  a  misspelling  of  Mti'enia. 
See  Thunbergiu. 

MYOPOBUM  (Greek  wortls  referrii^.  fo  the  translu- 
cent resinous  dots  in  the  Ivs.).  Myop'-rctctif .  About  20 
species  of  shrubs,  ranging  from  Austtclia  aud  New  Zea- 
land to  China  and  Japan.  One  of  them  was  once  a  fa- 
vorite heath-like  plant  in  Fn»nce.  Twc  ethers  are  quick- 
growing  shrubs,  with  a  p-ofusiou  of  ^iiiall,  white,  5- 
lobed  fls.,  and  ornamental  berries.  Taese  two  are  de- 
sirable for  planting  near  the  sea-oast  in  S.  Calif. 

In  188:5  it  was  stated  in  the  t,.irden  that  for  20  years 
many  thousand  plants  of  M.  parvifolium  had  been  sold 
annually  in  the  flower  markets  jf  Paris.  One  grower 
always  had  a  stock  of  30,000  plants.  Tne  plants  were 
grown  in  small  pots  for  room  .'\nd  window  decoration  in 
spring.  An  eye-witness  said,  "It  is  most  beautiful  as 
seen  with  its  pale  green  branches  drooping  gracefully 
around  the  pot  sides,  and  more  especially  so  when  the 
sho«jts  are  w.eath'^d  with  sw^et,  snow-white  blossoms." 
This  species  is  practical'/  unknown  in  England  and 
America.  Full  details  of  th-  French  method  of  culture 
are  given  in  Gn.  24,  p.  409.  The  American  gardener  may 
get  some  general  suggestions  from  the  experience  re- 
corded umler  Ep  tcris  and  Erica. 

Myoporums  are  erect  and  tall,  or  diffuse,  glabrous  or 
glutinous  :  Ivs.  alternata.  rarely  opposite,  entire  or 
toothed :  fls.  axillarj-,  usually  clustered,  small  or  medium 
sized,  usually  white;  calyx  5-cut  or  5-parted.  somewhat 
bell-shaped  or  funnel-shaped,  the  tube  very  short  or 
long;  lobes  usually  5.    The  genus  is  divided  into  5  sec- 


1449.    Myoporum  laetum  (X  /^). 

tions  based  on  the  shape  of  the  fls.,  the  number  of  the 
corolla-lobes  and  stamens,  which  vary  from  4-6,  an<l 
the  number  of  cells  in  the  ovary,  which  vary  from  2-10. 
Usually  the  calyx  segments  are  small  and  narrow,  but 
in  one  section  they  are  large  and  leafy. 

A.   Lvs.  lanceolate. 

IsBtnin,  Forst.  f.  (Jf.  perforatum,  Hort.).  Fig.  1449. 
Lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  lanceolate  or  obovate- lanceolate,  acute 
or  obtuse,  finely  serrate  above  the  middle,  bright  green, 
shining:  fls.  white,  4-9  lines  wide,  with  rounded  lobes, 
which  are  hairy  inside.    New  Zealand. 
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AJi..   Li's.  linear. 

parvifdlium,  R.  Br.  (Jf.  album,  Hort.).  Procumbent 
shrub;  stt'm.s2ft.  long  or  more :  Ivs.  :'4-l  in.  long,  linear 
or  linear-spatulate,  thick,  sparingly  dentate  toward  the 
apex  :  lis.  with  rather  acute  lobes  which  are  wooUv 
within.  Austral.  B.M.  169.1.  L.B.C.  9:837.  Un.  24.  p'. 
361.    V.  7:20.— Not  ad^  ertised  in  America. 

M.  verrucosum,  Poir..  is  offered.  Franeeschi  writes  tliatit  iis  a 
qnick-growing  shrub,  and  among  the  J>est  plants  to  grow  near 
the  sea.    He  says  it  has  pretty  white  lis.  and  purple  berries 

W.  M. 

MYOSOTlDIUM  (Greek,  like  a  forget-me-not).  Bor- 
r  ace(t>.  A  genus  of  only  one  species,  known  as  the 
G  t  Forget-me-not.  It  comes  from  the  Chatham 
Islands,  off  New  Zealand,  and  is  neither  hardy  nor 
suited  to  general  greenhouse  culture,  but  it  f^hould  bt 
tried  by  some  of  our  expert  southern  amateurs.  The 
individual  lis.  are  about  %  in.  across,  and  as  many  as 
30-60  in  a  clnstei.  A  plant  grown  outdoors  in  Cornwall, 
England,  had  about  20  such  clusters.  The  lis.  are  5- 
lobfcd  and  not  a  i'Ure  blue,  being  vliitish  toward  the 
margins.  They  are  borne  on  a  s*^out,  succulent  stem 
\%  ft.  high.  The  root-l\-s.  are  very  large  and  numerous, 
heart-shaped,  and  with  stalks  9  in.  long. 

This  choice  plant  first  flowered  in  Europe  in  1858,  but 
the  whole  stock  died,  apparently  without  flowering 
again.  About  1883,  fresh  seeds  were  imported,  and  in  a 
few  favored  localities  in  England  the  plant  succeeded. 
In  1890  it  was  offerea  in  America.  Writers  in  "The  Gar- 
den" give  the  following  hints  as  to  culture:  The  plants 
require  plenty  of  air  and  should  be  well  syringed  in 
warm  weather  and  shaded  from  the  midday  sun  in  sum- 
mer. They  should  be  kept  absolutely  free  from  insects, 
particularly  aphids.  The  fine  specimen  grown  in  the 
Cornish  garden  (Gn.  50,  p.  150)  was  placed  under  a 
high  wall  with  a  southern  5.spect,  and  sea  sand  piled 
about  the  roots. 

As  a  genus,  Myosotidium  is  close  to  Myosotis,  but 
Bentham  &  Hooker  consider  its  flowers  nearest  to  Cyno- 
glossum  and  its  fruits  nearest  to  Rindera. 

n6bile,  Hook.  Giakt  Forget-me-not.  Root-lvs.  gla- 
brous, glossy,  succulent,  parallel- veined,  obtuse  or  re- 
fuse; petioles  thick,  grooved  above.  B.M.  5137.  Gn. 
30:575  and  50,  p.  1.50.  G.C.  II.  25:681;  III.  21:293. 
G.M.  31:219.  J.H.  III.  32:327. 

MYOSdTIS  (Greek,  signifying  mouse-ear,  from  the 
leaves).  Borragindceip.  Forget-me-not.  Scorpion 
Grass.  A  large  genus  of  low.  perennial  or  annual,  more 
or  less  hairy,  branching,  diffuse  or  erect  herbs,  inhabit- 
ing both  the  north  and  south  temperate  zones,  but  the 
cultivated  forms  coming  mainly  from  Europe.  Lvs.  al- 
ternate, entire:  lis.  small,  in  1-sided,  bractless,  at  first 
recurved,  terminal  racemes;  calyx  small, 5-cleft;  corolla 
salverform,  5-lobed,  the  throat  crested;  stamens  5,  in- 
cluded: ovary  of  4  almost  separate  lobes,  in  fruit  form- 
ing 4  smooth  nutlets  attached  to  the  receptacle  by  their 
bases.  The  following  are  all  har<lv  at  the  North  and  are 
grown  in  America  mainly  for  out-of-door  planting.  The 
rts.  are  normally  blue,  often  purple  when  young  and 
turning  blue  with  age.  White-fld.  forms  (var.  alba)  of 
all  the  species  may  occur.  J.  B.  Keller  writes  that 
Forget-me-nots  prefer  moist,  half-shady  places,  but  that 
an  open,  sunny  border  will  do  if  it  is  not  excessively 
dry.  The  perennials  are  easily  propagated  by  division 
or  cuttings. 

A.  Hairs  of  the  calyx  all  straight,  appressed: 
perennials. 

B.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  much  shorter  than  the  tube. 

palustris,  Lara.  Trce  Forget-me-not.  Stems  from 
slender,  stolon-like  rootstocks.  slender,  decumbent,  and 
rooting  below,  appressed,  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous, 
6-18  in.  long:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  or  oblanceolate, 
nearly  sessile:  raceme  loosely-fld.:  pedicels  in  fruit 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  spreading;  lobes  of  the 
calyx  deltoid,  acutish:  corolla  bright  blue,  with  a  yellow 
eye,  limb  flat,. 3-4  lines  broad:  nutlets  angled  and  keeled 
on  the  inner  side.  May,  June.  Europe,  Asia.  G.C.  III. 
22:.307.  Gn.  52.  p.  4(51.  — Requires  damp,  shady  ground. 
Escaped  from  cult,  in  the  eastern  states.   Var.  semper* 


florens,  Hort.,  is  a  dwarf  i  "nn,  8  in.  high,  flowering  all 
summer. 

BB.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  or  longer  than 

the  tube.  ' 

I4za,  Lehm.  Similar  to  the  preceding  species,  and 
also  rooting  at  the  lower  nodes,  pubescence  all  appressed 
and  scanty  or  wanting:  racemes  even  more  loosely-fld.: 
calyx  lobes  much  lunger,  ovjte-lanceolate,  acute;  corolla 
limb  smaller  and  concave,  about  2  lines  broad,  paler 
blue;  throat  yellow:  nutlets  equally  convex  both  sides. 
May,  June.  North  Europe,  Asia,  Amer.  — Grows  best  in 
muddy  places. 

Azdr>-a,  H.  C.  Wats.  Decumbent  at  the  base  and  dif- 
fusely branched,  1  ft,  high,  densely  setose-hispid,  with 
reflexed  hairs:  lvs.  obloug,  obtuse  or  retuse,  appressed 
hairy  above,  hi.-sute  with  reflexed  hairs  J>elow:  racemes 
sub-sefund,  dense:  calyx  almost  5-parted ;  teeth  linear, 
spreading,  clothed  with  erect,  appressed  hairs:  pedicel 
about  equaling  the  calyx:  corol'a  larger  than  in  the 
last,  3-3}^  lines  broad,  def»per  in«.igo-blue:  throat  with 
a  whitish  eye.  Azores.  B.M.  4122.  V.  6:75. —  Suitable 
for  planting  in  damp,  shady  soil.  Vp.r.  coel^stina,  Hort., 
is  a  form  with  light  blue  fls. 

AA.   Hairs  of  the  calyx,  or  at  least  some  of  tJiem,  hooked, 

spreading. 

B.    Corolla  small,  about  1  line  broad:  limb  concave: 
calyx  hairs  all  hooked. 

arv^nsis,  Lam.  Annual  or  biennial,  erect,  branched, 
7-20  in.  high,  hirsute-pubescent:  lvs.  oblong  or  oblan- 
ceolate, sessile,  obtuse  or  acutish:  raceme  loosely-fld.: 
pedicels  in  fruit  much  longer  than  the  calyx:  calyx 
deeply  5-parted  ;  lobes  equal,  linear,  acutish  :  co- 
rolla blue  or  white,  I-IK  lines  broad:  nutlet  convex 
o'  tside.  keeled  inside.  June-Aug.  Eu.,  Asia.  — Will 
grow  well  in  dry  ground. 

BB.    Corolla  larger,  S-4  lines  broad:  limb  flat:  calyx 
with  only  the  lower  hairs  hooked. 

sylv&tica,  Hoffm.  Perennial,  hirsute-pubescent,  and 
either  green  or  cinereous,  erect.  1-2  ft.  high,  branched 
above:  lvs.  oblong-linear  or  oblanceolate,  nearly  sessile, 
acutish:  pedicels  usually  much  exceeding  the  calyx: 
calyx  deeply  cleft,  hirsute,  the  hairs,  except  a  few  at  the 
base,  erect  and  straight:  racemes  long  and  loose:  co- 
rolla blue,  3-4  lines  broad,  wuth  a  yellow  eye:  nuclets 
more  or  less  margined  and  carina te  ventrally,  sessile. 
Spring.   Dry  soil,  Eu.,  N.  Asia. —C>mmon  in  cultivation. 

Var.  alp6stris,  Koch  {M.  alpes'ris,  F.  W.  Schmidt). 
Differs  from  the  type  only  in  'is  dwarf  habit,  3-8  in. 
high,  more  dense  raceme,  with  shorter,  thicker,  ascend- 
ing -pedicels,  rarely  longer  than  the  calyx:  nutlets 
larger.  Summer.  Ea.  G.C.  III.  17:650.  — Flowers  said  to 
be  fragrant  in  the  evening.  Var.  stricta,  Hort.  All  the 
branches  erect  and  strict:  appearance  peculiar.  G.T. 
45,  p.  609.    Var.  atirea,  Hort.    Foliage  golden  yellow. 

dissitifldra,  Baker.  Biennial  :  very  similar  in 
habit  to  M.  sylvatica.  but  lower,  6-8  in.  high,  whole 
plant  clothed  with  erect-spreading  or  appressed  short 
hairs:  lvs.  large,  spatulate-oblong,  acute,  bright  green: 
fruiting  racemes  more  elongated:  pedicels  ascending  or 
incurved,  2-3  times  longer  than  the  calyx:  hooked  hairs 
almost  absent:  calyx  segments  lanceolate,  much  longer 
than  the  tube;  corolla  4-5  lines  in  diam.  The  most  im- 
portant difference  is  in  the  nutlets,  which  are  distinctly 
stipitate.  Spring.  Switzerland.  R.H.  1896,  p.  278.— 
Var.  elegantissima,  Hort.  Lvs.  white-edged.  The  name 
M.  elegantissima  hai  also  been  applied  to  forms  of  M. 
valusiris  and  sylvatica.  k.  M.  Wiegand. 

MYBlCA  (ancient  name  of  no  application).  Myri- 
ciicetr.  This  includes  a  Japanese  fruit  tree  which  bears 
b!  ick  or  red  fruits  something  like  a  blackberry.  It  was 
introduced  to  cult,  in  Calif,  in  1889  under  the  name  of 
M.  rubra  and  fully  described  in  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press," 
from  which  the  following  account  is  chiefly  derived.  The 
tree  attains  40-50  ft.  The  foliage  is  magnolia-like,  ever- 
green and  leathery.  The  fruit  ripens  in  July.  It  is  almost 
globular  being  about  1  in.  long  and  %  in.  broad.  It  is 
densely  covered  with  small  elevations,  and  contains  a 
single  'seed-stone  of  light  weight.    There  are  2  varieties 
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of  the  fruit,  the  light  rose-colored  one  being  finer  flavored 
than  the  dark  red.  The  berries  are  vinous  and  sweet  and 
used  in  all  ways  like  our  blackberries.  The  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  stand  15°  altove  zero. 

Mvrica  is  a  genus  of  about  35  species  of  trees  and 
sbr  .bs,  often  aromatic :  Ivs.  alternate,  entire, or  variously 


1450.    Myrica  Nagi  in  flower  {>(.%). 
Natural  size  of  the  edible  fruits  is  about  an  inch. 

cut;  male  fls.  borne  in  short  catkins  on  the  new  growth; 
stamens  2-16,  usually  4-0;  female  fls.  mostly  solitary: 
drupe  globose  or  ovoid. 

N4gi,  Thunb.  {M.  rubra,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Fig.  1450. 
Bush  or  tree:  Ivs.  .'?-5  in.  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  taper- 
ing at  the  base,  entire  or  serrate:  male  catkins  axillary, 
.solitary,  cylindrical,  yi-\%  in.  long;  stamens  G-10;  fe- 
male catkins  shorter  than  the  male,  few-fld.  Tropical 
and  subtropical  Asia.    B.M.  5727. 

M.  asplenifolia.  See  Comptonia.  W.  M. 

MYBIOC^FHALUS  (Greek,  ten  -  thousand  -  headed). 
Compositip.  31.  iytnartii  is  an  odd  sort  of  everlasting 
flower,  known  to  the  trade  as  PoUjcalymma  Stuartii, 
being  offered  in  only  one  of  the  largest  American  cata- 
logues of  annual  fls.  It  is  a  half-hardy  plant,  growing 
about  \14  ft.  high  and  bearing  yellow  and  white  heads. 
Myriocephalus  is  a  genus  f  about  8  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  all  Australian,  often  hoary,  especially  when 
young  :  Ivs.  alternate,  entire  :  clusters  or  compound 
heads  terminal,  usually  globose  or  hemispherical :  heads 
exceedingly  numerous  and  sessile  on  a  broad,  very  flat 
receptacle,  surrounded  by  a  general  involucre  of  numer- 
ous narrow  bracts  in  manj'  rows,  each  usually  with  a 
scarious  tip  or  radiating  appendage.  In  M.  Stuartii 
these  appendages  are  1-2  lines  long,  broad,  white  and 
very  conspicuous.   Flora  Australiensis  3 :  557  ( 1866) . 

Stilartii,  Benth.  {Polycah'imma  Stuartii,  F.  Muell.  & 
Sond.).  Pubescent  or  woolly,  not  much  branched:  Ivs. 
linear  or  lanceolate,  1-2  in.  long:  clusters  hemispherical, 
1  in.  or  more  across :  partial  heads  5-8-fld. :  seeds  woolly ; 
pappus  of  numerous  ciliate  bristles. 

HTBIOPH^LLUM  (Greek,  ten-thon.<iand-Ieaved). 
Halagorclce(f.  The  Parrot's  Feather  is  a  favorite 
aquatic  plant,  with  delicate  feathery  foliage,  composed 
of  numerous  whorls  of  finely  cut  Ivs.    The  one  which  is 


oft'en  seen  in  vases  and  fountains  in  public  parks  has 
the  uncomfortable  name  of  Myriophijllum  pronerpiua- 
coides.  It  is  a  half-hardy  plant  from  Chile,  with  weak 
stems  which  grow  out  of  the  water  about  6  inches.  It 
can  be  planted  in  a  water-tight  hanging  basket,  and  if 
water  can  be  I:ept  stan<ling  on  the  surface,  the  plant 
will  hang  gracefully  over  the  edges.  The  other  species 
here  described  are  hardy  plants,  which  are  com- 
mon in  our  eastern  ponds.  Any  one  of  them  can  be  gath- 
ered for  the  aquarium,  and  the  two  following  are  pro- 
curable from  dealers  in  aquatics  and  aquarium  supplies. 
Myriophyllum  is  a  gentis  of  about  15  species  of  aquatic 
herbs,  found  from  the  frigid  zones  to  the  tropics.  Lvs. 
whorled,  somewhat  scattered  or  alternate,  the  emersed 
ones  entire,  dentate  or  pectinate,  the  submerged  ones 
piunately  cut  into  thread-like  segments:  fls.  small. 

A.    Lvs.  all  alike. 

proserpinpcoldes,  Gill.  Fig.  1451.  Lvs.  in  wborls  of  4 
at.d  5.  "-10  lines  long;  segments  20-25.  Chile.  Appai- 
ently  established  in  Hopkins'  pond,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J., 
having  escaped  from  cult.  B.B.  2:505.  — Differs  from  the 
2  following  in  being  dia'cious.  The  female  plant  is  the 
one  in  cult.     Likely  to  become  weeds. 

AA.    JjVS.  above  the  surface  of  fhe  water  different  from 

those  below. 

B.   Li'S.  whorled  in  S^s  and  4's. 

verticill^ttim,  Linn.  Floral  lvs.  longer  than  the  fls., 
pectinate:  stamens  8:  petals  deciduous:  carpels  even. 
Native  of  Europe,  but  common  in  our  ponds. 

BB.    Lvs.  whorled  in  4's  and  5's. 

heteroph^lltim,  Michx.  Floral  lvs.  ovate,  lanceolate, 
sharply  serrate:  stamens  4:  petals  rather  persistent: 
carpels  1-2-ridged  and  routjhened  on  the  back.  Lakes 
and  rivers.    Out.  to  Fla.  and  Minn. 

Wm.  Thicker  and  W.  M. 

MTBlSTICA  (Greek,  alluding  to  the  aromatic  quali- 
ties of  the  plants).  MytHsticdcecr.  Nutmec.  Myristicas 
are  of  many  species  (perhaps  80),  but  most  of  the  Nut- 
megs of  commerce  are  the  product  of  M.  fr^grans,  Houtt. 
(J/,  moschata,  Thunb.;  M.  officinalis,  Linn.  f. ;  J/. 
aromdtica,  Lam.),  shown  in  Figs.  1452-3.  This  tree  is 
cultivated  and  naturalized  in  the  W.  Indies.  The  genus 
Myristica  is  the  only  one  in  the  family.  It  is  essentially 
an  Asian  genus,  although  species  occur  in  America  and 
Africa,  and  one  in  Australia.  The  Myristicas  are  dia>- 
cious  trees  with  alternate,  entire,  pinnate-veined  lvs., 
and  small  fls.  in  axillary  clusters.  The  perianth  is  2-4- 
( usually  3-^  lobed,  in  a  single  series:  anthers  3  or  more, 
connate:  ovary  single,  1-loculed,  ripening  into  a  fleshy 
fruit.  The  Nutmeg  of  commerce  is  the  seed.  This  is 
surrounded  by  a  ruminated  aril,  which  famishes  the 


1451.    Mjrriophyllum  proserpinacoides  (X  34). 

mace  of  commerce.  The  fruit  of  3f.  fragrans  is  short- 
pear-shaped,  l>2-2  in.  long,  hanging,  reddish  or  yellow- 
ish, somewhat  fleshy,  splitting  at  maturity  into  2  valves 
and  disclosing  the  brilliant  scarlet  laciniated  ari!  or 
mace.  Inside  the  aril  is  the  hard  nut  or  shell,  and 
inside  the  shell  is  the  Nutmeg.   The  details  of  the  maca 
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and  NutmejSf  are  shown  in  Fig.  1453.  For  a  full  illus- 
trated and  historical  account  of  the  Nutmeg,  see  B.M. 
275&-7(1827).  L.  H.  B. 

The  Nutmcjar  tree  requires  a  position  in  well-sheltered, 
hot,  moist  valleys  in  the  tropics  from  sea-level  up  to 
400  or  500  feet;  it  will  grow  and  produce  fruit  in  Ja- 


1452.   Myristica  fracrans — the  Nutmtg  (X  54). 
The  upper  sprays  are  from  the  staminate  tree. 

maica  up  to  2,000  feet,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so  abundant 
nor  the  nut  so  large  as  at  lower  elevations.  The  soil 
must  be  a  deep,  rich  loam,  well  drained.  The  seedlings 
have  a  tap-root  which  is  very  easily  injureil  in  trans- 
planting. The  method  usually  adopted  for  growing 
them  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  bamboo  pots,  one  in  each. 
When  they  are  ready  for  planting  in  their  permanent 
places,  the  bamb«x)  is  slit,  and  the  soil,  with  the  plant, 
gently  put  into  the  prepared  hole.  It  is  only  when  they 
first  flower  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  sex  of  the  tree. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  sex.  In  Grenada,  the  usual  proportion  of  male  trees 
to  female  is  said  to  be  as  3  to  1,  though  sometimes  40  or 
50  t'"ees  close  together  will  all  be  either  male  or  female. 
As  the  trees  generally  flower  when  they  are  6  or  7  years 
old,  there  is  great  waste  in  the  growth  of  male  trees. 
Ir  *he  Botanic  Gardens  in  Jamaica,  it  has  been  found 
po  ible  to  graft  the  Nutmeg,  so  that  a  loss  of  this  kind 
should  not  occur  again;  the  plan  is,  take  young  seed- 
lings and  graft,  by  approach,  the  thinnest  twigs  of  a 
female  tree.  Wm.  Fawcett. 

Mt'RRHIS  (from  the  Greek  word  for  perfume).  Urn- 
hell  I  ft  ra'.  Myhrh.  Sweet  Cicely.  One  perennial  herb 
native  to  Europe,  and  an  immigrant  to  other  countries, 
sometimes  grown  in  gardens  for  its  pleasing  scent  and 
anciently  used  as  a  flavoring  in  salads.  In  America 
Myrrhis  is  represented  by  Osmorhiza,  which  is  known 
as  Sweet  Cicely.  Two  or  three  of  the  American  plants 
have  been  named  under  Myrrhis,  but  Coulter  and  Rose 
(Revision  N.  Amer.  Umbelliferap,  1888)  contrast  the  two 
genera  and  refer  these  species  to  Osmorhiza.  Technical 
characters  distinguish  the  two  genera. 

The  Myrrh  of  the  Arabs  is  the  gum  of  Ba.lsamodendron 
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ifyrrha,  a  burseraceous  tree  which   is   now  referred 
(Engler  in  DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  4)  to  Commiphora. 

odorJita,  Scop.  Myrrh.  Soft-hairy  or  pubescent,  erect, 
2-3  ft.:  Ivs,  thin  and  soft,  2-3-pinnate,  with  narrow- 
toothed  or  pinnatifid  segments:  tls.  small,  whitish,  in  a 
compound  umbel  which  is  devoid  of  a  general  involucre: 
fr.  %  in.  long,  longitudinally  ribbed.  Eu.—  Herbage 
sweet-scented.    Rarely  seen  in  this  country,    l^  jj^  jj. 


MTSStNE  (an  old  Greek  name  for  the  Myrtle,  of  no 
application;  the  Myrtle  is  Myrt us  commftui.s).  Aluntin- 
aceip.  About  80  widely  scattered  species  of  shrubs  or 
trees,  of  which  Jf.  floribuuda  has  b*'en  offered  in  Fla., 
but  is  probably  no  longer  cult.  Glabrous  or  tomentosc: 
Ivs.  leather}',  raostly  entire:  fls.  small,  sessile  or  pfe<lun- 
cled,  in  axillary  clusters,  polyganio-ditpcious;  floml 
parts  i"n  4-5"s:  fr.  a  pea-shaped  drupe,  dry  or  fleshy, 
^-stoned:  seed  globose. 

floribnnda,  R.Br.  (J/.  Rophnen,  Roem.  &  Schult. 
A.  FluriduHd,  A.  DC).  Glabrous:  Ivs.  3-4  in.  long, 
leathery,  obovate,  rounded  or  notched  at  top,  revolute  at 
margin,  rusty  and  dotted  beneath,  devoid  of  pellucid 
dots:  clusters  of  fls.  peduncled  :  corolla  imbricated. 
S.  Fla.  to  Uruguay. 

MTRSIFHt^LLUM.   Consult  Asparagus. 

MTBTLE.  MyHus  communis.  Crape  M.  Loqir- 
sfrtjemia.  Running  M.  Tinea  «UHor  and  others.  Sand 
M.     Leiophyllum. 

Mt'RTTTS  {Myrtos,  the  ancient  Greek  name).  Myrh\- 
cete.  Myrtle.  Mostly  shrubs:  Ivs.  opposite,  entire, 
penni-veined,  usually  aromatic :  fls.  white  or  rose- 
tinged,  axillary,  1  to  many,  the  central  on  short,  lateral 
or  long  ped'Vels  ;  calyx  tube  turbinate,  5-  ;  rarely  4-) 
lobed,  usua  persistent;  petals  5  (rarely  4);  stamens 
numerous,  in  several  rows,  free:  ovule  2-3-celled:  fr.  a 
berry,  adnate  to,  or  included  in  the  calyx-tube.  A  ge- 
nus of  perhaps  100  species,  mostly  subtropical  natives 
of  S.  America  and  Australia. 

Myrtles  are  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse,  window  or 
room  decorations,  or,  in  Calif,  and  the  South,  as  out- 
door ornamental  shrubs.  They  are  easily  cultivated  and 
readily  propagated  fron.  firm  or  partially  ripened  cut- 
tings. They  like  an  abtindance  of  water  in  summer,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry  at  the  roots. 

commtinis,  Linn.  The  clas- 
sic Myrtle.  A  handsome 
shrub,  3-10  ft.  high,  both  fls. 
and  Ivs.  strongly  scented: 
Ivs.  small  in  the  variety 
tisually  cultivated:  pedun- 
cles solitary,  1-fld.,  about 
the  length  of  the  Ivs.,  bear- 
ing 2  linear  bractlets  below 
the  fls. :  berry  black.  July. 
S.  Eu.  —  Several  varieties 
are  cult., which  differ  chiefly 
in  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
Ivs.:  there  is  also  a  varie- 
gated form.  Makes  a  good 
hedge  in  S.  Fla.  Everbloom- 
ing  in  S.  Calif. 

Ltima,  Bemeond{  Eugenia 
apicutdta,  DC.  E.  Luma). 
LuMA.  Shrub,  3  ft.  or  high- 
er: peduncles  3-  to  5- 
branched:  fls.  larger  than  meg, 
those  of  M.  communis.  S. 
Chile:  hardy  in  S.  Calif,  and  probably  northward. 

Xlgm,  Molina  (Eugenia  I'gni).  Ugni  or  Chileam 
Gi'AVA.  As  usually  seen  under  cult.,  this  is  a  shrul)  4 
ft.  high,  but  in  its  native  habitat  it  is  said  to  become  a 
tree  100  ft.  high:  pedicels  1-fld.:  berry  purple,  glossy, 
edible,  with  a  pleasant  odor  and  taste.  Wood  very  hard 
and  heavy,  much  used  in  Chile  for  press-screws,  wheel- 
spokes  and  select  implements.  Chile;  hardy  in  S.  Calif. 
B.M.  4626.    R.H.  1879,  p.  409. 

Jf.  tomtntbsa,  SoIand.=Rhodom3rrttis  tomentosa. 

J.  BuRTT  Davy. 


1453.   Nutmegs  (X  K). 

The  upper  specimens  show 
the  aril  or  muee.  The  lower 
left  specimen  shows  the  nut 
aft^r  the  mace  is  remove*!. 
The  lower  right  specimen 
shows  imrt  of  the  shell  re- 
moved,   disclosing   the   nut- 
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